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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


At the Cross-Roads 

By Rey. Charles J. Wood 
Housatonic, Mass. 

For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision 

evaileth anything, nor uncircumcision; but 

faith which worketh through love.—Gal. 5: 6. 

Man is ever at the cross-roads of the 
sham and the real in religion. The one 
leads to the far country. It offers pleasure, 
apparent happiness, and a ceaseless whirl 
of gaiety. But the end thereof is husks and 
a life wrongly spent. The other turns to 
the right. It is the road of truth; the path 
of the narrow gate. It leads to peace and 
joy. 

The church has ever stood at the cross- 
roads. Some would have her follow the 
path of creeds and rituals. Others would 
emphasize the subjective realities of religion. 
Such a condition confronted Paul in the 
Galatian church. He would teach them the 
way of reality—the essence of real religion. 

1. Real Christianity is not an adherence 
to any code 
went into the temple to pray. 
because the law required it. 
the points of the Jewish 
Teacher of 
man went 


of laws. Here is a man who 
He did this 
He kept all 
law. The 

life saw the motives. 
down to his house unjustified. 
man who keeps the ten com- 

But what man with an ordi- 
mary sense of decency would break them? 
Morality, however, is not real religion. I[e- 
ligion is morality, plus. 

2. Real Christianity is not found in a 
strict adherence to a ritual. 

Paul challenged the Galatians. It 
Christ or circumcision. 
one or the other. 
cision availeth 
Save no man. 


great 


This 


Here is a 
mandments, 


was 
They must choose 

“In Christ Jesus, circum- 
nothing.” Ritualism will 
It is a means to an end, the 
end being proper reverence and worship. 

5. Paul tells us that the essence of reli- 
gion is found in faith. “The righteous shall 
live by faith.” And this faith is two-fold: 
faith in man and faith in God. 
inanan, and it must be so. The world is run 
by faith today. We have faith in the hon- 
esty of our bankers, in the skill of the phy- 
sician. because he 
But how natu- 
ral it is to develop this horizontal faith into 
a yertical faith—faith in God. Faith in 
God does not mean credulity in everything. 
It “proves all things.” 

4. Reak religion must ke active. 
thing to profess .a faith. It is another to 
put that faith to work. Here is a world in 
sin. A faith at work will not throw out 
a creed or a ritual, but will plunge in and 
attempt to Wring a conviction of 
doing. The need of the chureh, the need of 
the individual, the need of the world is a 
faith at work in the world. 

V. But Paul says this faith must 
through Jove. “But now abideth faith, hope, 
leve, these three: but the greatest of these 
is love.” It is a significant fact that the 
church is learning today the value of love 
in winning men. Christianity is the art of 
loving men. It is the new dynamic. Love 
has been talked about, preached about— 
everything but. lived and realized. But 
leve is the need of the world. . Such a love 


Man believes 


Jesus believed in man, 


laid down his life for man. 


It is one 


wronsg- 


work 
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“hopeth all things, endureth all things.” It 
sees nothing impossible. 

A law, a ritual did not help the young 
soldier across no man’s land. It was a 
belief in a God of love by his side. The 
world needs and is hungry for religion. 
But it must be real. Real religion breaks 
away from laws, from rituals. It lays hold 
on Jesus Christ through faith. It finds ex- 
pression in the world through acts of love. 
This is the religion, which Jesus Christ 
died to institute; for which Paul gaye his 
life. Not the sham, but the real in religion. 


The Pomfret Nativity Pageant 


By Rey. J. Spencer Voorhees 

Epirors’ Nore: dJfluch interest has been 
shown recently in a Christmas Pageant, “The 
Nativity” ; which has been repeated year after 
year, for nine years, in the little town of Pom- 
fret, Connecticut. It is @ community under- 
taking in which Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics unite, and the parts are all taken by 
residents. The Virgin Mary is represented by 
a school teacher, her father taking the part of 
So the Wise Men and the Shepherds 
represented by the postmaster, a_ store- 
keeper, carpenter, farmer, ete. Admirable, in 
every way, as an act of worship, reverent in 
spirit, or us an artistic presentation of a sacred 
theme, this pageant is drawing visitors from a 
wide range and will be more widely knowm in 
the future. The SCRIBNER’S con- 
tains a beaytifully on the 
Boston ilartford papers have 
written it up recentiy. The pastor of the Con- 
church in Pomfret, a participant 
in the pageant, is the author of this article and 
kindly provided the illustration which we use. 
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For the tenth time the Nativity pageant has 
been given in Pomfret, Ct., as a community 
enterprise. This year, because of some public- 
ity given it in the press, all New England was 
represented in the attendance. An hour before 
the time announced for the pageant the Town 
Hall was packed. The street for a considerable 
distance from the hall was lined on both sides 
with automobiles, coming all sorts of distances. 
The actors in the pageant agreed to give a sec- 
ond presentation to those who cared to wait 
until 9.15. Christ Church, near by, opened its 
doors, and the time was spent most pleasantly 
in singing Christmas carols in that beautiful 
church. ‘ 

While the first assembly were leaving the 
hall an eager throng was pressing to gain ad- 
mittance. It was noticed that those who came 
out were quiet and grave carrying with them 
the spirit of the service they had attended. 
There were all sorts and conditions of people, 
including those who see nothing worth while 
in the Church. They must have been duly im- 
pressed with the advent into this world of the 
great Head of the Chureh. 

I am told that this pageant originated in the 
mind of a prominent Roman Catholic woman 
here who to a resident 
artist, a woman with not only the soul of an 
artist, but with and skill, possessing 
rare ability to give substance to such a 
dream of beauty and reverence. Miss Beatrice 
Stevens produced this remarkable result by 
using the ordinary material of a rural com- 
munity, most of them without high educa- 
tional advantages, and by her extraordinary 
personality so. infusing them with her own 
spirit and ideals that they were transmuted ” 
into artists themselves capable of producing 
effects of wondrous impressiveness. It gaye 

(Continued on neat page) 
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The Pomfret Nativity Pageant 
(Continued from preceding page) 
to us all a richer appreciation of the coming 
to this earth of our Lord Jesus. 
I have called it a “service’’ for want of a 


better name. It began with the singing of 
Christmas carols. Then the narrative of the 
birth of Jesus, and what followed this divine 
event, was read, and every one was eagerly 
attentive that he might be enabled by it better 
to understand the pantomime _interpreta- 
tions following. Then came the singing of 
“Silent night, holy night” as a baritone solo 
behind the curtain. Then the lights were 
turned out. A deep stage and the skillful man- 
ipulaion of spot lights made the _ tab- 
‘leaux and pantomimes following wonder- 
fully impressive. To describe these is im- 
possible. Words are inadequate. 

While the organ plays softly “Silent night” 
the eurtain noiselessly rises and we _ behold 
Mary in deep meditation. In the distant back- 
ground is seen a dim form resembling an angel. 
There is no movement, and for some time one 
wonders whether it may not be a _ painting. 
Presently the angel is seen advancing, and the 
golden wings become illumined, and as smoothly 
and quietly as if floating in air he approaches 
the kneeling virgin for the Annunciation. The 
angel seems to bring with him the atmosphere 
of Heaven with divine assurance, protection and 
blessing. No words are spoken and the great 
assembly is as silent as death. When the curtain 
falls the silence that can be felt continues. Such 
facts better than words will help one to realize 
the nature of this pageant. 


As the organ plays softly, “‘While shepherds 
watch their flocks by night,’ the curtain rises 
and reveals shepherds in the field, gathering 
about a little fire of sticks, warming their hands 
and conversing, though no voice is heard. Pres- 
ently the same angel appears so quietly that 
they do not see him until he is near. When 
they see him they fall back affrighted. Again 
he brings the sense of assurance and friendship. 
Then a multitude of angelic spirits come from 
everywhere with trumpets, lyres and harps and 
with the angel of the Annunciation in their 
midst they seem to be making heavenly music, 
and then retire leaving the shepherds to wonder 
and plan. 

The next scene is most telling. As the curtain 
rises Mary and Joseph are seen bending over 
the manger from which a halo emanates, light- 
ing up their joyous faces. Inthe distance 
shepherds are approaching. They come and 
bow low in reverence, with Mary and Joseph, 
about the manger cradle, and after lingering 
in amazement and joy, they go solemnly back 
praising God. 

The last scene is that of the wise men. Mary 
and Joseph are still with the holy child by 
the manger. One by one the wise men come, 
each with an attendant carrying his offering for 
the child born King of the Jews. Each in turn 
bows over him in wonder and worship and then 
offers his gift of gold, or incense with its per- 
fume smoke floating over the manger where 
Jesus lay, or of precious myrrh, left beside his 
holy bed. : 

These heavenly events, of so much signifi- 
cance to the world, are mutely told in language 
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more expressive than words and can never fade 
away from the memory of those who witnessed 
them. What more fitting preparation for our 
proper observance of Christmas! Fortunate 
is the community that can have a ministry of 
this sort. This community feels that before 
another Christmas some provision must be made 
here for the accommodation of those from out- 
side of this community who come to see this 
pageant but now must be turned away. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


FINDING FoRBIDDEN CAPITAL, by GERTRUDE 
MatTHEWS SHELBY (Century, November). An 
important and illuminating review of co-op- 
erative savings and loan associations. 


PEACE AND THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY, by 
Damon (Fortnightly, October). A review of 
the past history and present condition of the 
railway. With a discussion of future policy, 
“its firm establishment as a trade route instead 
of a military.” 


Lorp ACTON’S AMERICAN D1ARIES (Fort- 
nightly Review, November and December). An 
exceedingly interesting description of New 
York, Boston and other places as they im- 
pressed Lord Acton in 1853, when he came 
with Lord Ellesmere to visit the New York 
Exhibition. He met many interesting people, 
Prescott, Ticknor, Longfellow, ete. His de- 
scription of Harvard College is amusing. The 
editor is right, however, in remarking that 
“Tord Acton was wise in keeping his Diary 
private.” This record will be concluded im 
the January Fortnightly. 


A Word to. 


OQur Pastors 
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ANS you stop and consider the people of your congregation with 
whom you can talk understandingly about the problems of the 
church, the missionary enterprises, the work of the various Boards, 
the tasks ahead for the coming twelve months, etc., does it not occur 
to you that they are very largely readers of 
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and that their familiarity with the work is due in a great measure 
to this very fact? 


Such are the people a pastor depends upon for his help and sup- 
port. They form the very backbone of his congregation. His con- 
stant desire is to increase their numbers. 


Our Suggestion. That as a means to assist in your earnest 
efforts for your church, from the pulpit and wherever possible, you 
urge your people both to subscribe and read faithfully week by week 
the columns of your own church paper. If there is an agent for the 
paper in your church, aid wherever possible his or her work to in- 
crease the number of readers. If there is no agent and the active 
work you are unable to assume, a line from you with a suggestion 
or a name will assist materially. 


Tell your people of the 


Inspiring Short Sermons Timely Editorials 
Successful Church Methods Dr. Davis’ Bible Class 
Women’s Interests Children’s Stories 
News of the Churches The Christian World 


Mention the advisability of your new church members 
reading the articles each week. 


$3.00 per year 
$2.75 to Church Clubs and Ministers 
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The Retiring Editor 


§HE CONGREGATIONALIST ranks high in religious journalism because of the 
long succession of strong men who have made it. While it has gone forward 
steadily, through the century of its up-building, as the national organ of Congre- 
gationalists, as a minister to the higher life, as a Christian interpreter of the 
times and as a prophet of righteousness, it has absorbed into itself, by a kind of spiritual 
alchemy, the personalities of Willis and Cooke, Dexter and Richardson, Dunning and Bridg- 
man, and of their associates. 


Emerson said: 
I am the owner of the sphere, 
Of the seven stars and the solar year, 
Of Cesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 
Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare’s strain. 


So of The Congregationalist today it might be declared that it is what a century-long 
line of editors and contributing authors were and have made it. 


The editorship of Howard Allen Bridgman has led the paper into its greatest success and 
its most important service. He has conserved and developed the best of The Congregational- 
ist’s traditions—the traditions of literary exc:llence, sound scholarship, high idealism, deep 
spirituality, journalistic enterprise and moral leadership. He has made changes when changes 
were needed to achieve progress. He has been a courageous and persuasive exponent of a 
Christianized social order and international brotherhood. He has given personal help and 
comfort to thousands for their daily lives. The paper has reflected his own alert, optimistic, 
brotherly personality. 


It seems appropriate that this word should be spoken by a member of the staff who has 
been associated with Dr. Bridgman during the period of his chief editorship. In last week’s 
issue Dr. Bridgman spoke from the heart well and truly in his farewell editorial message to 
our readers—“‘Comrade to Comrade.” From the comradeship of the editorial sanctum, with 
its intimate circle of co-workers, who know Dr. Bridgman so well, we now offer this simple 
tribute. 


Our Editor Bridgman has been an inspiring leader, a wise counselor and a loyal friend. 
He has encouraged initiative and stimulated the development of talent in his associates. He 
has made The Congregationalist the product of team work, in which we all found our op- 
portunities and felt freedom in carrying our responsibilities, under his kind and sympathetic 
guidance. He has stimulated practical idealism and has helped us to command a vision 
of the Kingdom of Righteousness, for which we have worked together in harmonious, happy 
enthusiasm. 


We deeply regret that the day of official separation has come, but we find comfort in the 
fact that we shall continue our relations with Dr. Bridgman as personal friends, and we hope 
‘that he may continue to be a frequent contributor to The Congregationalist. We wish for him 
health, happiness and long years of success in he new work upon which, with the new year, 
he now enters. 

In grateful memory of happy yesterdays our salutation is charged with love and good 
will to him who has been our chief. In high hope and earnest faith for the future of The 


Congregationalist, to which together we have given our best, hail and God-speed! 
RoC. 


EDITORIAL 


The Release of 
Eugene V. Debs 


| ee Harding’s action in releasing Eugene 

V. Debs from Atlanta Penitentiary on Christmas 
Day was in accord with the policy of other nations in 
freeing war-offenders. Mr. Debs is a Socialist, radical 
but of warm heart and sweet spirit. He broke our laws 
because of his deep opposition to all war, and he has 
never repented. But he has had his punishment, the 
war is over and, while we are all so overwhelmingly op- 
posed to future wars, we are glad that Mr. Debs is free. 
We hope his hatred of war, his love for humanity and 
his devotion to the cause of social justice may be com- 
bined with loyalty to our country, as he seeks to hasten 
a better day for the world. 


More Power 
From Niagara “ 

HE day before Christmas water was turned into the 

Chippawa Queenston power canal of the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Commission, completing a project begun in 
1914, and now giving to Canada its greatest power plant. 
The twelve mile canal costs $65,000,000 and $15,000,000 
is required for generating machinery. An output of 
650,000 horse power is expected. This will bring Canada’s 
total tapping of Niagara Falls up to one million horse 
power. Americans began taking power from Niagara 
in, 1895—ten years before the Canadians started. A 
good deal of Niagara River water has gone over the 
falls in the past 25 years but not all of it. 


Working Under 
a Budget System 
MA** people wonder why so much is made of the fact 
that the United States Government is now working 
under a budget system, and confess their astonishment 
that the man who is in charge of the budget is considered 
one of the great factors in the Administration, although 
he has no vote in determining appropriations. No, he 
has not; but his office is one of immense power. Ap- 
propriations can now be kept strictly within limits. Here- 
tofore, the “watch dog of the treasury” has been some 
Congressman who has kept appropriations down. Now 
there is a sleuth hound of the treasury who detects any 
cunning scheme to get a continuous or “revolving” ap- 
propriation or to over-run in any of the many possible 
ways the amount already voted. It means efficiency and 
economy. 


Mr. Ford Explains 
HAT is the explanation of Mr. Ford’s outburst of 
animosity against the Hebrews? In-a recent letter 
to the New York Times, Mr. Ford explains. It seems 
that it all dates from the sailing of the famous Peace ship. 
“On that ship,” says Mr. Ford, “were two very prominent 
Jews. We had not been to sea 200 miles before these 
two Jews began telling me about the power of the Jewish 
race, how they controlled the world through their control 
of gold, and that the Jews and nobody but the Jews could 
stop the war.” This was the beginning. Further con- 
versation followed, which instead of convincing Mr. Ford 
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disgusted and sickened him. “We were in mid-ocean, and 
I was so disgusted that I would have liked to have turned 
the ship back.” When he returned he began investigation 
concerning some of the claims these Jews had made, and 
became convinced that there was too much truth in them. 
He tried to get the results of his investigation published 
in the daily press, but without success. He therefore pur- 
chased The Dearborn Independent, and is using it to 
set forth his views. He declares that his instruction of 
the American people will extend over five years. It is 
an interesting fact that this letter of Mr. Ford’s is pub- 
lished in full, without comment, in the Hebrew American” 
of Dec. 9. 


The Hard Coal 
High Price Problem 


HE one outstanding oppression remaining of war 

prices is the cost of coal. Other of the standard 
commodities have been more or less deflated in value. 
Coal remains at about the top notch. In tens of thou- 
sands of homes the winter fuel cost is a serious burden. 
It cannot long be borne. Yet the miners of anthracite 
are now announcing a twenty per cent. advance in wages 
to be demanded April 1. This will break the back of 
an intolerable situation, just as the demand for $1.50 
per hour in the building trades did in New England, 
when the rules were $1.00 an hour. The claim that 
a twenty per cent. advance can be given the miner with- 
out any increase in retail costs is futile. Besides the 
effect on the anthracite trade, such an advance would 
lead to a severe struggle for higher wages for soft coal, 
and the rates are now at a point where manufacturers 
are changing to oil fuel, and Welsh coal is beginning 
to compete with domestic. That there will be a better 
situation next fall is greatly to be hoped. The problem 
is a complex one with nothing clear but the necessity 
for lower retail prices. 


American Teachers 
in Peru 


RESIDENT Leguia of Peru has a high opinion of 

American educational advantages. Through his in- 
fluence the whole educational system of his country has 
been turned over to Americans for reorganization. 
Twenty-five American specialists in school administra- 
tion are already engaged in the work and more are 
expected. Among the interesting signs of the times is 
the work undertaken by the students of the University 
of San Marcos in Lima, conducting evening classes for 
large numbers of working-men. San Marcos is the oldest 
university in America, having been founded a hundred 
years earlier than Harvard. It is a wise proposal that 
there be an interchange of professors between American 
universities and this veteran institution. Chili and Cali- 
fornia have already arranged for such neighborly visita- 
tions. 


At Ellis Island 

ECENTLY public attention has been called to the com- 

plaint made by a young Englishman, Mark Glanvill, 
concerning conditions at Ellis Island, and the treatment 
to which he and his wife and infant son were subjected. 
According to a report from Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, al- 
though Mr. Glanvill overstated the case somewhat, yet 
certain objectionable conditions existed against which 
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protest should be made. Dr. Atkinson took up the matter 
with Mr. Wallis, who was then Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, but received no satisfaction. Then he wrote to 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor. In the course of his 
correspondence, Dr. Atkinson congratulates the new Sec- 
retary on “efforts now being made to clean up and remedy 
a bad situation,” and says that “the change in personnel 
is all for the good of the service.” This change referred 
to is the appointment of Mr. W. W. Husband as Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration at Washington, and Mr. 
Robert Todd as new Commissioner at Ellis Island. Both 
men are spoken of in the highest terms, and we may expect 
that conditions will be greatly improved. 


Plain Talk on Prohibition 

T is the time when law abiding citizens everywhere 

should speak out on obedience to the Prohibition 
Amendment. The day has come which we have foreseen 
from the first, when the front line of the fighters against 
the Amendment is being occupied by new troops. 

The old, sly, money-loving liquor seller is letting 
another brigade rush against the legal barbwire entan- 
glement. The bootlegger is a criminal, and he knows 
it. But the new shock troops are criminals and they 
don’t know it. Hence the need of plain talk. 

Some of these men represent the regiments of hab- 
itual liquor drinkers who have always used intoxicating 
beverages as much as they pleased and always mean 
to. They are willful men. They conduct their personal 
enterprises in a spirit that brooks no interference. They 
are thoroughly angry against the Amendment. The fact 
that they cannot avail themselves of their customary 
tactics of law-circumventing through highly paid legal 
advice exasperates some of them. They are masterful 
maen and “law or no law,” they are not used to submitting. 

Others are from the ranks of those who consider 
liquor a necessary accessory to their business, which, as 
they have always conducted it, requires conviviality. 
The Amendment is to them an impertinent interference. 
The practical politician in the large cities is prominent 
in this group. There are those also who cling to the 
personal liberty issue, on this’ one point, with the same 
wayielding spirit that characterizes the “die-hards” of 
every social theory which a progressive generation has 
outgrown. And then there are a few flaming fanatics 
like the clergyman who declares that the Prohibition 
Amendment is “an insult to Jesus Christ who turned 
water into wine at the marriage feast in Cana of Galilee.” 


The day for argument is never past, perhaps; the day 


fer evasion of the Eighteenth Amendment is gone. All 
these men, if they disobey the law, are criminals. They 
are the new dangerous class in the United States. They 


are brothers to the anarchist. They are in full fellowship 
with the agitator against the government and the courts. 
They will do well to borrow his soapbox as a platform 
for their ravings. They are laying a train of powder 
around their factories. and their houses and throwing 
matches into the hands of the mob. 

The Prohibition Amendment was made a part of the 
fundamental law of the land, by the regularly constituted 
process. It took several years to accomplish it. The 
Supreme Court has sustained it—and the Stars and 
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Stripes float over the Supreme Court. Disaffected folks 
who have not pondered their defiance of law had best 
begin the new year by taking heed to their conduct. 

Our laws can be changed, but they cannot be flouted 
and any man’s home or store, factory or bank, remain 
safe. Despite shown the Prohibition Amendment is 
disloyalty to government of the people. All citizens en- 
titled to be considered by their neighbors as respectable 
will allow the bootlegger to have a monopoly of crimi- 
nality. 

¥ ¥ 

May the New Year bring to the Irish Free State 
peace, good will, prosperity and a new birth of freedom 
which shall be a blessing not only to the Emerald Isle, 
but to the world. 


‘*T Know a Man” 

LL agree that one of the mightiest incentives to good 

living comes from reading the lives of those who have 
done well. Whatever else we read in 1922, let us add 
at least one notable biography, old or new. Such a writ- 
ing is sure to sow some precious seed in the soil of char- 
acter. There is always a quality of feeling to the story 
of real life which starts a throbbing far and wide, just 
as tone vibrations propagate themselves. Of all of Dick- 
ens’s stories David Copperfield strikes deepest. |The 
living epistle still lives in the printed page. 

This fascination in style is even greater in autobiog- 
raphy. Here it is actuality in 18 carat fineness. Biog- 
raphers usually think it necessary to put in a little alloy, 
just to make the character they are describing wear 
better. But when General Grant takes pen in hand with 
his own life as his subject we have the pure gold. 

There is a far elevation beyond this height—a charm 
of the upper air—when we read spiritual autobiography 
which is at once restrained and revealing, both conscious 
of great experiences and of the poverty of language to 
express them. 

St. Paul was once moved to this supreme sort of 
writing. He half feared it was a weakness, and he 
apologized repeatedly for doing it. Even then he seeks 
to hide under the impersonal phrase, “I know a man”; 
but, nobody ever knew another man as Paul does that 
man. His words breathe and burn, they strive and sob. 
They unbosom him. 

We had thought him a great mind; now we know 
him a deep soul. We have looked up to him; now we 
crave comradeship. We see in this swift glimpse of his 
inmost self how he not only knows a man who fourteen 
years before had an experience which brimmed up: to 
the cup of his soul with exaltation, but that he also 
knows a man who years before held the clothes of those 
who stoned Stephen; and how he never forgets that he 
must keep his body under. Ah! Paul how much better 
we know you than we do your theology! How much 
ereater you are than anything you ever said or did! It 
makés us dare to hope that it is, or will be so, with 
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The point of all this is that every one’s life is worth 
knowing. If only we could know the facts, behind the 
facts! Could we get a sure glimpse, however swift, of 
the poetry amidst the prose, of the head’s golden dream 
while the feet trod the desert sands; of the pathos of 
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sore struggle, of the stepping stones of dead selves— 
if such spiritual perceptions were vouchsafed us of our 
friends and neighbors, we should find all that every-day 
biography holds in the common comradeship of life’s 
pilgrimage. 

Well, we can grow in knowing that one who is our- 
self. It is especially to be remembered of this saying 
of Paul that he declares to the Corinthians, “I know 
a man in Christ’”—The last two words are all important 
for us. The person we are out of Christ is worth knowing 
for the promise that is in us, for the help that can be 
given us, but it is at best a personality “waiting to be 
born.” We must come to see ourselves as’Christ sees 
us, “who never forgets what we are in the light of what 
we may be, and who never forgets what we may be in 
the light of what we are.” Suspecting our limitation is 
“one thing, believing in our fullness in Christ is another. 

Browning has thought this through for himself and 
as in Rabbi Ben Ezra: 

Thoughts hardly to be packed into a narrow act, 

Visions that broke through fancy and escaped; 

All I could never be, all men ignored in me— 

This was I worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped. 

Let us seek to know others and ourselves better 
in the new year. We can make no greater gain. And 
always we will cherish the thought also expressed by 
Paul that this knowledge is from more to more, until 
the day of revelation: “Then shall I know, even as also I 
am known.” 


T. YOKEFELLOW. 


Land Armaments and France 

INCE the French are now conscious of being the 

leading military power on earth, they are reluctant 
to reduce their army in deference to external suggestion 
or pressure. No matter who is the Premier it is un- 
doubtedly true, as ex-President Wilson said, that the 
militaristic forces are in control of the government. 
This is likely to continue as long as the present Cham- 
ber of Deputies, elected under the Clemenceau régime, 
in the heyday of military glory at the close of the war, 
remains in power. 

But the fact that M. Briand, who is not a member 
of the “Bloc National” and at heart not in sympathy 
with its policies, remains in office, proves that French 
publie opinion is not now accurately represented by the 
Nationalists; otherwise a Poincaré, a Tardieu, or a 
Barthou would at once assume executive responsibility. 
“The trouble with voting against M. Briand,” said a 
Nationalist Deputy after a-recent test in Parliament, 
“is that if defeated he would resign.” After a sober second 
thought the majority of Frenchmen are not jingoistic 
and the politicians know it. 

The hope for a reduction of the French army lies 
in the next election; the four year term of the present 
Chamber expiring in 1923. It is protests by British and 
American tax-payers, and not the desires of navy offi- 
cials or members of the Navy Leagues, that are forcing 
a reduction in the number of battleships. Similarly 
French tax-payers, who are observing the benefits accru- 
ing to Germany from a reduction of the military burden, 
will insist at the next election on corresponding relief. 
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At the Paris Conference it was clearly understood that 
when the German army was arbitrarily cut. down in num- 
bers the fiscal interests of France would in time cause 
a similar reduction. 


Christianity Under Criticism 

T provokes thought when an English college principal 

declares that England is pagan in her national policies, 
education, industry and social life. A writer in the daily 
press says that the churches are empty, like the soul of 
the nation, and England has no time for God. In spite 
of welcome additions to church membership in America, 
our spiritual life leaves much to be desired. This 
has its reaction in the East. Students return to the 
East steeped in materialistic philosophy, and are scorn- 
ful of the disputes of missionaries over premillennial and 
other issues. The Mayor of Tokio is reported by the 
Japanese correspondent of a German periodical to have 
said that a nation must be religious, that its people must 
believe in God, but that Asia’s moral teachings are better 
than Christian morals, and are gaining a deserved 
ascendancy over them. 

All this only emphasizes the necessity of the Christian- 
ization of the people’s motives and education. An edu- 
cation whose aim is to give power to the individual in the 
competitive process of modern life, rather than to moral- 
ize conduct, will not save civilization. Principal Selbie 
of Mansfield College declares that the ethics of England 
lack a Christian foundation because the people do not 
understand Christianity. But knowledge alone is not 
enough. The will to apply the ethics of Jesus is just 
as essential as the knowledge of what they are. It is in 
this spirit that England and America may yet interpret 
Christianity in such a way that a Japanese mayor may 
find it better than his moth-eaten Buddhism. 

Millions of professing Christians do not make a Chris- 
tian nation, nor millions of money to dull the miseries 
of the world. Christ must be throned in the market- 
place, the mill and the imperial cabinet. 


In Brief 
Happiest of Happy New Years to H. A. B.! 
*% ¥ 

New Year’s Day was an impressive Sunday in the 
churches. The first day of the week, forever suggestive 
of the resurrection—the Lord’s Day—is the first day of 
the first month. We rejoice that many became church 
members on that day, making it a memorable day of their 
lives. 

¥ ¥ 

It is good to think that as the door of 1922 is flung 
open no sound of war is heard. Even the little wars, 
which have followed the world war, like little shocks 
after an earthquake, are quiet just now. The number 
of men who have been dismissed from army ranks in 1921 
amounts to a full million. May 1922 do better! 

¥ ¥& 

The Washington Conference is not in the lime-light 
as much as it has been and some knotty -problems remain 
to be solved, but the delegates are moving steadily in 
the right direction and we may be confident of impres- 
sive and beneficent results. A splendid start is being 


made, but we must keep on, for our international tasks 
have but just begun. 


SON.5,.1922 eat 


Time draws another arrow from his quiver, 
Shoots the fresh shaft from his unwearied bow, 

Lo, Time the Archer, who shall yet deliver 
Humanity from evil and from woe. 


Of all the foes that bitterly besiege us, 
Primeval enemies that gird us round, 
Fear, Hatred, Famine never so egregious, 
To which shall this new dart give stinging wound? 


| An Outstanding New Book | 


The Biography of Joseph H. Choate 

THE Lire or JosePpH HopgEes CHOATE, by 
Epwarp SANFORD Martin (Scribners. 2 vols. 
$10.00). These two volumes are very largely 
composed of material provided by Mr. 
Choate himself. In fact the first 187 pages 
of the first volume contains his own recol- 
lections of his boyhood and youth, closing, 
in 1862, with the first year of his married 
life. Thus far he had dictated when the 
great war came on and the work was 
dropped, never to be revised or resumed. 
The remainder of the two volumes is mainly 
a compilation of Mr. Choate’s letters, begin- 
ning in 1848 with a letter to his sisters. 
It was the year when he entered Harvard 
College and interesting views of college life 
are presented in the letters of this period. 
In fact these letters, from ’48 to 1917, con- 
tain a very good chronicle ‘of the great 
events of the period, for Mr. Choate’s posi- 
tion as a foremost New York lawyer, and 
for a period as Ambassador to England, 
brought him in close connection with public 
events and he wrote freely concerning them, 
and often was called upon to speak on mat- 
ters of historical and political importance. 
He was a foremost speaker at Harvard com- 
mencements, Harvard clubs, and New Wng- 
land dinners. On one notable occasion (in 
1898), he addressed the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick on St. Patrick’s Day, in which 
he proposed, as a remedy for Ireland’s woes, 
that the Irish people “set their faces home- 
ward, land there and strike the blow!” 
Another speech, at the Lord Mayor’s ban- 
quet in London (1900), interested English 
hearers, as it has American readers, when 
he showed how Downing Street “is alto- 
gether an American street,’ George Down: 
ing, for whom the street was named, having 
been the first graduate of the first public 
school in Massachusetts, and a graduate at 
Harvard in 1642, the first graduating class! 


Mr. Root said of Mr. Choate, “He had 
great force and nobility and purity of char- 
- acter. He made the world his debtor by 
great usefulness in many fields.” These 
volumes are a fine revelation of a fine 
character, all the more valuable because it 
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is from the man’s own utterances the evi- 
dence is gathered. There is a sentence in 
the autobiographie part of the record which 
explains much of the honor, respect and 
esteem he won. Speaking of his father and 
mother, he says. “Throughout life I have 
never made any important decision without 
wondering what my father and mother would 
have said about it.” On the closing pages 
is given a statement by a friend, Judge 
Clearwater, of a conversation with Mr. 
Choate in which he spoke of “the consolation 
afforded by a belief in immortality, of the 
emptiness of a life where such a belief was 
absent, of the vanity of human wishes and 
ambitions, the shallowness of worldly hon- 
ors, and the absence of incentive to high and 
better living if man were destitute of con- 
viction that his soul was immortal.” The 
volumes will be welcomed most heartily 
by those who have known Mr. Choate, but 
they are also for the reading public, a fine 
portrait of the best type of American citizen, 
whom all people delight to honor. 


Which Old Lady Are You? 
By J. Edgar Park 

In the reception room of a Home for Aged 
People sat two old ladies. One was restive, 
discontented, unhappy. She was complain- 
ing of her lot. One trouble had come upon 
her after another, things never would go 
right, life had been cruel to her. This was 
just an example of the way she had been 
treated. Her face was a tragedy, her voice 
the wail of a colicky baby, she gave to futur- 
ist eyes the impression of a chair full of bit- 
ter angles. 

The other old lady was peace. A quiet hu- 
morous smile played over her kindly lips. 
She spoke in low tones words of insight and 
of comfort. She tried to hold her friend’s 
hand in her strong gentle grasp for a mo- 
ment and laughed musically when it was 
pettishly withdrawn. One had the feeling, 
in looking at her, of sails being furled at 
eventide on a deep-sea craft that now, after 
the storms, was moving sweetly into port. 

This lady was here because her husband 
by foolish speculations before his death had 
lost all their savings. So she had come to 
end her days as the light of a Home for 
Aged People. 


_ we beheld two tall smoke-stacks. 


-art of all men most miserable. 


Arrows on arrows! Foul Diseases smitten 
And hideous Horrors slain one after one; 

But long—but long ere Victory be written 
Upon the golden banners of the sun. 


Yet forward with the fight! O courage, harden! 
In some far dawn the holy House of Man, 
Those dark investors fled, shall tend a garden 
Of arts and charities, where blood once ran. 


The other lady was a visitor who owing 
to a blow-out on one of the tires of her 
limousine outside was afraid she was going 
to be late for a dressmaker’s engagement. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Smoke Consumer 
There came to me a man who was Down on 
his Luck. And he got busy with this line 


-of patter, saying: The world hath used me 


very sadly and I am a much abused man. 

And he felt Very Sorry for Himself. And 
he desired that he might back up the dray 
of his over-loaded Self-Pity, and dump his 
misfortune upon me. And I have troubles 
of mine own, and some besides. For the 
burdens that I bear for myself are light 
in comparison to those that I bear for 
others; yea, and I willingly bear them 
when there is need. But this man had no 
need of anything except a little more stiffen- 
ing in his Spine. 

And I pointed out of the window, and 
And one 
of them poured forth a Great Black Cloud 
of Smoke. And the other poured forth little 
or none. And I directed his gaze to the 
one that smoked, and said, It is a Mirror. 
Behold thyself. 

And he was displeased. 

And I said, Oh, my brother, learn to burn 
thine own Smoke. Waste not its carbon nor 
make of it a poison for the very air which 
thou thyself must consume. 

And he said, I understand thee not. 

And I said, Then come-to, and understand. 
The man who indulgeth in Self-Pity is a 
defeated man before the fight beginneth. 
There is no exercise of the human mind 
that is so debilitating, so fatal to -heroic 
resolution, as that of nourishing the, feel- 
ing that thou hast an impossible job, and 
Hast thou - 
an hard duty to perform? Perform it with 
resolution, and get it done, and encourage 
thy soul with the glow of triumph. Who 
promised unto thee an easy life? And- who 
but a coward and a weakling careth for 
an easy life? Put on a smoke consumer and 
go out and get busy in the sunlight. So shalt 
thou -conquer the evils that distress thee; 
yea, and what is more, thou shalt be the 
master of thine own soul. 
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From Editor to Schoolmaster 


Dr. Bridgman closes his notable services 


R. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN retired 

from the position of Nditor-in-Chief of 
The Congregationalist the last day of De- 
cember to become headmaster of Lawrence 
Academy at Groton, Mass. The deeply re- 
gretted resignation of Dr. Bridgman was 
announced at the 
meeting of the Na- 
tional Council in 
Los Angeles last 
July. It was ac- 
cepted with regret 
by the directors 
of the Congrega- 
tional Pi&blishing 
Society; and the 
regrets of friends 
from far and near 
have been mingled 
with their warm 
appreciation of his 
valuable services in the field of religious 
journalism and hearty good wishes for his 


THE BRIDGMAN 
SMILE 


success in his new work at Lawrence 
Academy. 

Dr. Bridgman was born in Northamp- 
ton, Mass., Aug. 20, 1860, the son of 


Sidney HE. and Harriet Phelps Bridgman. 
He was graduated from Amherst College 
in the class of 1883. The year 1883-4 he 
was principal of Granby (Mass.) High 
School. After a year in Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, he completed his prepara- 
tion for the Congregational ministry in Yale 


Divinity School, class of 1887. He was 
ordained Nov. 19, 1890. The degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon 


him by Oberlin in 1908. He became Asso- 
ciate Fditor of The Congregationalist, July 


5, 1887; and from 1889 to 1911 was Man-. 


aging Editor with Dr. Albert B®. Dunning 
as Editor-in-Chief. Since 1911 he has oc- 
cupied the position of Editor-in-Chief. 


He married Miss Helen North Bryant, of 
Witherbee, N. Y., July 27, 1898, and they 
have four children, Harriet, a senior in the 
University of Wisconsin, Edwin, a sopho- 
more in’ Ambherst, Marion and Howard 
Allen, Jr. Mrs. Bridgman was a teacher 
before her marriage, and will work with 
Dr. Bridgman in Lawrence Academy. 


The books of which Dr. Bridgman is the 
author include Steps Christward, Real 
Religion, and New England in. the Life of 
the World. The last is a substantial and 
attractive volume published during the Pil- 
grim Tercentenary year. It is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the Pilgrim 
descendants, especially regarding the wide 
influence of New England. 

Dr. Bridgman has achieved a position of 
leadership and wide influence among Con- 
gregationalists, in the wider interdenomina- 
tional fellowship and in religious journal- 
ism. He has maintained the high standards 
of The Congregationalist, has extended its 
influence and service, and under him it has 
become the one national organ of the de- 


nomination. 


in “ The Congregationalist ” Sanctum. 


Editorship of Dr. Bridgman 


By Rey. William Horace Day, D.D. 

A Director of the Congregational Pub- 

lishing Society and Former Moderator 

of the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches. 

To Dr. Howard A. Bridgman a happy New 
Year and continued success! 

For nearly thirty-five years, he has served 
us as editor of The Congregationalist, for 
the ten most difficult years of modern times, 
as editor-in-chief. As he leaves us, we have 
a new realization of the ability of his brain, 
the skill of his administration, ‘and the depth 
of his devotion which for these years we 
have accepted as a matter of course. We 
let him carry so much of the burden because 
we thought he could; because we valued his 
leadership and rejoiced in his outstanding 
success. 

In spite of the difficulties, mechanical and 
financial, which have beset the religious 
press during these war years, and in spite 
of the complexity of its work in all years, 
we rejoice in the wisdom and balance for 
which his leadership has been conspicuous. 
The task of our denominational organ, and 
so of the editor, is to inform, to interpret, 
to enlarge, to unify, and to exalt the mind 
and spirit of the entire denomination. 

We are absorbed in making a living and 
need information in other fields. This de- 
nominational weekly has given us many of 
the most important facts in the life of the 
denomination, and in the moral and reli- 
gious life of the world. We smile at the 
column of church news, sent in by those who 
sometimes exalt the trivial and lack journal- 
istic skill, and our sense of humor would 
atrophy if we could not laugh at ourselves, 
but many a good suggestion from the ex- 
perience of some other parish has come to 
a hurrying pastor or an energetic Sunday 
school superintendent or church official, 
which have led to new efficiency. 

As interpreter, we give the editor a double 
task, one of great difficulty because we 
recognize his right and duty to interpret 


“things as he sees them for the God of. 


things as they are,’ and at the same time, 
expect him to so understand and approve 
the composite mind of the church as to speak 
authoritatively for all. In this difficult task, 
he has neither lost the freedom of his own 
soul by being blown about by every wind of 
popular opinion, nor has he failed as the 
the spokesman of the churches. He has un- 
derstood the fundamemtal spirit of the 
Church of the Pilgrims to be not static rey- 
erence for an unchanging past, but aspiring 
hope in a developing future. 

The third service we expect is in the en- 
largement of our outlook. It is our Congre- 
gational tradition that we are of the free 
spirit, of the open mind, and of the wnhi- 
versal outlook. With much going to and 
fro on the earth, as well as in the days in 
his sanctum on Beacon Hill, Dr. Bridgman 
has constantly contributed to the compre- 
hensiveness of the Congregati@nal outlook. 


His own reports of significant national and 
international gatherings; and the leading 
articles he has published from the pens of 
some of the most gifted of the world’s re- 
ligious leaders, have made The Congrega- 
tionalist much respected and much quoted 
by those of other communions. 

Few functions of this editorial pastor and 
teacher at large have been more essential 
than the service of correcting self-centered 
independency by effective co-operation. It 
is so easy to stall the chariot of progress 
by settling back in the “britchin” instead 
of pulling on the tugs, and to camouflage 
even to ourselves the laziness which is not 
infrequently the real motive, by pretending 
that we are the defenders of threatened lib- 
erty. Dr. Bridgman has not sacrificed the 
freedom which belongs to “the faith once dé- 
livered to the saints,” but he has been no less 
loyal to the developing capacity for team 
work, the necessity for which was vitally felt 
at the meeting of the Boston Council in 1910, 
in conjunction with the celebration of the 
American Board Centennial, and which 
found fitting form at Kansas City three 
years later. 

But the religious editor serves us when he 
does more than to inform, interpret, enlarge. 
and unify—by showing himself the prophet 
of the truths that exalt. Our own play- 
wright, Louis Anspacher, has said, “Facts 
are often depressing; but truth, even though 
tragic, is exalting.” We live in a world of 
facts that are depressing, not only because 
we live in a world where some men are 
positively evil, but because we live in a 
world that is full of the ineomplete. 

The essence of the Christmas message is, 
“Be not afraid,” “I bring you good tidings 
of great joy,” for whether like the shep- 
herds they be common men having little 
share in the pomp and circumstance of life, 
or like the wise men of the East who were 
men of privilege, mankind is oppressed by 
fear which incomplete and depressing facts 
seem to justify ; and the gospel is the tidings 
of great joy, because behind the darkness 
of fact flames the truth which sets men free. 
No other service by a religious editor can 
compare with this. In editorials not a few, 
Dr. Bridgman has fulfilled this noblest of 
all prophetic missions. 

Our gratitude and highest hopes go with 
him to the new and challenging task to 
which he has been called. 

Bridgeport, Ct. 


In the Wider Fellowship 

There is no man in religious journalism 
on either side of the Atlantic who, during 
the past twenty-five years, has compre- 
hended with surer grasp and with larger- 
hearted sympathy the work of the great 
interdenominational Christian movements 
than has Dr. Bridgman. 

He has paid the price of acquiring and 
maintaining more than a superficial knowl- 
edge of these providential forces, through 
attending their conventions and conferences, 
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and through preserving intimate personal 
contacts with their leaders. 

He has thought matters through and has 
had clear guiding principles and construc- 
tive policies for advancing the interest of. 
these causes which mean so much for the 
upbuilding of the Kingdom of Christ in the 
world. He surely deserves a high tribute 
for the leading and indispensable part he 
has had. I am glad to believe that in his 
new relationships he will still be a forma- 
tive factor in these aspects of the Christian 
movement. JOHN R. Mort. 


International Committee, Y. M. C. A. 


Directors’ Appreciation 

The Directors of the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society on December 27, adopted the 
following expression of its appreciation of 
Dr. Bridgman’s services: 

In view of the retirement, at the close of 
the year to accept the principalship of Law- 
rence Academy, Groton, of Dr. Howard A. 
Bridgman, from the position of editor-in- 
chief of The Congregationalist, the Board 
of Directors of the Congregational Publish- 
ing Society adopts this minute of apprecia- 
tion of his services. ‘ 

For thirty-four and one-half years, first 
as managing editor and later, for ten and 
one-half years, as editor-in-chief, Dr. Bridg- 
man has given most faithful and devoted 
service to this his loved work. He has 
faced an increasingly difficult task with res- 
olute courage, maintained the standards of 
the paper and by unremitting endeavor has 
largely succeeded in producing a paper sec- 
ond to none in its field. 

Thoroughly imbued with the spirit and 
traditions of our churches, he has done 
much to foster this spirit and maintain 
these traditions. At the same time he has 
recognized the need of changes in forms 
and ,has promoted policies of organic de- 
velopment in the body of the churches which 
were necessary for their more effective 
service in the progress of the kingdom. 

By his facile, clear and graceful style as 
a writer, and by his high standards of judg- 
ment as an editor, he has imparted to the 
paper a literary quality of a high degree. 
The wideness of his acquaintance and the 
breadth of his interest have been reflected 
in the scope and variety of the paper. 

In discussing the issues of the day, theo- 
logieal, political, economic and social, Dr. 
Bridgman has shown sound judgment. He 
has been progressive without breaking from 
the past; has discriminated between the es- 
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sential and the superficial, the abiding and 
the transitory. He has expressed his con- 
victions positively, firmly and yet with rec- 
ognition and appreciation of opposing views. 
Under his direction the paper has stood 
squarely for truth and righteousness. 

As Dr. Bridgman lays down the work to 
which he has given so much of the best 
energies of his life, we hereby express the 
hearty appreciation of the Board of Direc- 
tors of this Society which he has served so 
long, so devotedly and so efficiently and 
we sincerely wish for him many more years 
of fruitful labor as he takes up “the chal- 
lenge of a new task.” 


The Appreciation of the Staff 

In behalf of The Congregationalist staff, 
the Managing Hditor presented to the Board 
of Directors the following tribute to the 
retiring Chief Editor, and by vote of the 
Board it was made a part of the records: 

The office associates of Dr. Bridgman 
deeply regret his retirement from the Chief 
Editorship, and his departure has thrown 
a shadow over us all. 

The years we have spent together have 
been happy ones, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties beyond our control under which we 
have had to work. 

Dr. Bridgman has been stimulating and 
inspiring in his leadership. He has been 
kind, considerate and brotherly. He has put 
his heart into his work, and his fine con- 
structive achievements on The Congrega- 
tionalist have given him and it recognized 
leadership in the field of Christian journal- 
ism. We are happy and proud to have been 
associated with him in that work. 

We deem it our duty, as it is our pleasure, 
to express to you our appreciation of Dr. 
Bridgman and his work and our sorrow that 
he is leaving us and the position he has 
filled so well. He will carry with him our 
hearty good wishes for his happiness and 
success in the new work which he is about 
to enter. 

We venture to hope that Dr. Bridgman 
may continue to be a contributor to the col- 
umns of The Congregationalist. 


The Directors’ Luncheon 

A farewell luncheon to Dr. Bridgman was 
given by the Directors of the Publishing 
Society at the Twentieth Century Club, in 
Boston, on Dec. 27. Dr. Charles R. Brown, 
president of the Society, acted as_ toast- 
master, adding his own hearty praise of the 
retiring editor to the earnest words of com- 
pliment and good will of the other speakers. 


By Katharine Lee Bates 
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Dr. Albert E. Dunning, former Editor, re- 
sponded to the toast, “The Boy I Trained ;” 
Dr. Edward D. Haton, for the Directors, 
“Twenty-five Masters’; Rolfe Cobleigh, 
for the Editorial Staff, “The Boss of the 
Family”; Dr. Robert W. Gammon, Western 
Kditor, “Through the Western Window,” 
and Secretary Frank-M. Sheldon, for the 
allied Publishing and Education Societies, 
on “Keeping the Editor Orthodox.” Dr. 
Bridgman responded felicitously and with 
grateful appreciation. 


Dr. Bridgman’s Plans 

Hereafter Dr. Bridgman may be addressed 
at Groton, Mass., to which town, forty miles 
west of Boston, he removed his family a 
few weeks ago. His official connection with 
Lawrence Academy as its headmaster began 
Jan. 1 and from now on he will devote 
his tinfe to his new responsibilities. The 
Academy, having been closed for four years 
on account of war conditions, will re-open 
in September of this year. Founded in 
1798, it is one of the oldest institutions of 
its’ kind in New England and perhaps the 
oldest in Massachusetts, having fulfilled for 
boys and girls locally and for those drawn 
from a wider area the traditional functions 
of the old-time New England academy. It 
has sent out into the world men and women 
whose careers in the professions, in business 
and in home-making reflect credit upon their 
alma mater. Since the early years of this 
century it has been a school for boys only, 
and it will re-open on that basis, emphasis 
being laid on preparation for colleges and 
scientific schools. 

The school is beautifully located in a fine 
old town. It has a modest endowment and 
a good plant. It has the control of fourteen 
scholarships in Harvard, Williams, Bowdoin 
and other colleges which are available to 
its graduates, thus materially reducing for 
them the cost ef their college education. Dr. 
Bridgman expects to associate with himself 
several experienced teachers, who with Mrs. 
Bridgman and himself will give careful at- 
tention to the needs and capacities of each 
pupil. It will. be a boarding and home 
school, though boys from the town and the 
vicinity will be admitted as day pupils. 


To John M. Thomas upon his going from the presidency of Middlebury College 


to become head of Penn State. 


President Thomas by 


Life, Vicegerent of God, 


What is the meed for a man 

Who has done his work with a will, 

Labored in shower and sun, 

Hardened his dream to a plan, 

Driven his plan into deed, 

Made fruitful the earth he trod; 

Whose city is set on a hill, 

Whose crown of honor is won? 
What is the toiler’s meed? 
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Middlebury alumni in Boston. 


The poem was read at a farewell banquet given 


Life, Vicegerent of God, 


Smiles, though his mouth is grim. 
“Since struggle hath made him strong, 
A leader and shaper of men, 

This is the meed for him, 

Another and harder task. 

Once more shall his feet be shod 
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For the heavy trail and long. 


Having served, he shall serve again, 
Sole meed that high hearts ask.” 
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Does Our Western Christianity Need Reformation P 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick, D. D. 
A Sermon Preached at the First Presbyterian Church, New York 


HESE last two Sunday mornings we 


have discussed tle international prob- 


lem and the foreign missionary cause as 
they look from the viewpoint of the Far 
Hast; but it is impossible to complete this 
résumé of a traveler’s impressions in the 
Orient without speaking of our Christianity 
at home as it looks from the viewpoint of 
the Far Hast. At the very first, let this 
be said in general: against the background 
of those ancient civilizations, lacking Chris- 
tian tradition, our Christianity at home 
looks very good. If you wish to appreciate 
with a poignant satisfaction that you have 
not felt in years the commonplace Chris- 
tian benedictions that we take for granted 
here as though they were a matter of course, 
go to the Far Hast even for a few months 
and then come home again. I suspect that 
you will want to thank God for every Chris- 
tian church steeple that you see. , 

When, for the first time, you hear a great 
congregation sing one of the ancient hymns 
of the church and you let your imagination 
play around the sustaining hopes and joys 
that have been built into our lives by the 
faith of our fathers, I suspect that you will 
have to let the rest of the congregation do 
the singing. Not easily will you remain un- 
stirred when you take up your relationships 
with your friends again and once more go 
into their homes and feel the beauty of a 
Christian family life. Blessings that you 
have been taking for granted here for years 
as though they were part of the order of 
nature will seem wonderfully fresh and 
beautiful when you come back again, for you 
will have been in lands where such bless- 
ings are unknown, where millions of people 
have never dreamed of them nor desired 
them. 

One of the leading educators of the United 
States has just come back from a prolonged 
stay in China. A high-minded gentleman 
of finely tempered intelligence, he is not a 
Christian. He habitually treats religion as 
a negligible affair. But before he left the 
Far East, he did make a confession to a 
friend of mine. “I have been taking too 
much for granted in the United States,” he 
said;' “I have been taking it for granted 
that human nature can always be counted 
on to act in certain ways, but I find that it 
cannot, except among people who have had 
a long Christian tradition.” 

To be sure! One comes back from the 
Far East estimating, as he never could have 
estimated before, the incalculable difference 
that the influence of Jesus has made in 
Western life. There may be some of you 
here who are not Christians. I propose to 
you this simple test: go to the wide areas 
of the world where the Gospel has not come; 
see if you can find one spot on the planet 
outside the range of the influence of Jesus 
where you would be willing to settle down 
and make your home and rear your children ; 
see if a Christian church spire does not 
look good to you when you come back; see 


if you can say that there is not something, 
however difficult to locate and define, which 
has happened to the hearts of men, their 
ideals and purposes, their capacities and 
spiritual powers, where the influence of 
Jesus has come. As for me, with all my 
discontent about American Christianity, 
this needs in all honesty to be said at the 
beginning: coming back from the Far East, 
any kind of Christian church looks very good 
to me. 


ARE WE EXpPoRTING THE RIGHT KIND oF 
CHRISTIANITY? 


It would not be well, however, to use our 
time this morning lulling ourselves to self- 
content by such comfortable words. One 
comes buck from the Far Hast with another 
kind of question rising in his mind and de- 
manding an answer. We are exporting 
Christianity to the Orient; are we exporting 
the right kind of Christianity? We know 
well enough that there are types of belated 
Christian teaching in this country, an un- 
intelligent, backward looking obscurantism, 
impossible of acceptance by an educated 
nfind. But we do not concern ourselves 
very much about it. We know that it is 
not the Gospel. We are sure that it will 
pass. It is not so easy in China, however, 
to be indifferent when one sees these be- 
lated forms of Christian teaching presented 
to a new people as though they were part 
and parcel of the Gospel. 

One Chinese teacher, who was not a Chris- 
tian, said'to his colleague, who was, ‘‘What! 
You a Christian? How can you be? How 
can you believe that the earth was made in 
six days and that it will come to an end 
with a bang—like that?’ We may laugh 
at that in America. It is no laughing mat- 
ter in China. Can it be that we are teach- 
ing the Chinese that that is Christianity? 

Suppose that some Walter Damrosch, who 
has given his life to the best in American 
music, should see advertised, let us say in 
Paris, a concert by American musicians pur- 
porting to represent the best in American 
music. Suppose that going to hear it he 
should find that it did not represent the 
best in American music but that mingled 
with the best there was much that was 
shoddy and cheap, much that the best taste 
of Americans long since should have dis- 
earded. Would he not feel more disturbed 
about that lapse from good taste of Ameri- 
eans in Paris than he would about the same 
exhibition in New York? Would he not 
come home with a new motive in his work 
for the improvement of American music? 
Would he not be saying to himself: “If we 


are going to export American music overseas, . 


let us make American music fit to export’? 

Many have felt this who have come 
back from watching in the Far East the 
propagation of our Western Christianity. 
Our denominational divisions, our metaphys- 
ical controversies, our left-overs of medieval 
theology, our belated rituals and ceremonies, 


rubrics and hymns. We can understand 
these things here; we know the history of 
them; we can make excuses to ourselves for 
them; we can muddle along with them; but 
to see them propagated in the Far East as 
part and parcel of the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus, how dismaying it is! We have in 
the Orient an opportunity to present Chris- 
tianity for the first time to a great civiliza- 
tion. We are laying the foundations of a 
new church in the Hast. Ours is the chance 
to make the Japanese and Chinese see Chris- 
tianity at its best from the first. Ours is 
the privilege of teaching the Gospel to them 
in terms that will not have to be unlearned. 
And we are not doing it as we should. 


REFORMATION Must BE at Home 


Do not suppose that in this I am blaming 
the missionaries. It is not primarily their 
fault. They are transplanting to the Hast 
the same kind of Christianity that we have 
in the West. What else could we expect 
them to do? The source of reformation must 
be in the churches at home. If the spiritual 
Gospel of Jesus is going to be at the fore- 
front of the missionary cause abroad, it 
must first of all control the American 
churches, 

I propose, therefore, against the back- 
ground of this summer’s experiences, to 
speak with you about some of the areas 
of our Christianity at home which seem to 
me to need deepening, strengthening and 
reforming. 

Wirst of all we need to reform our thought. 
We need to welcome more whole-heartedly and 
to proclaim more positively the alignment 
of our Christian thinking with the best of 
modern knowledge. Too long this silly and 
disastrous war between the Gospel and new 
knowledge has been allowed to go on; or 
when it has not been war, far too long have 
we been on the defensive against the new 
knowledge, chary about it, dodging and 
trimming about great and illuminating 
truths like evolution, the universality of 
law, the historic study of religion in general 
and of the Bible in particular, as if it were 
somehow perilous heresy to weleome and to 
use fresh scientific truth. Perilous heresy 
to welcome scientific ways of thinking in 
religion? The shoe is on the other foot. Our 
children are going to schools and colleges 
where scientific methods of thinking are 
taken for granted; where they underlie all 
studies and are involved in all results; and 
the most ruinous blow that can be struck the 
faith of our youth is to make them think 
that they must choose between scientific 
thinking and the Gospel. ; 

Our colleges are often blamed for upset- 
ting the religious security of our young men 
and women. Any one who knows the colleges 
will not be tempted to relieve them alto- 
gether from the burden of that charge. But 
as one deals with young men and women 
religiously upset, one must often blame their 
unsettlement not so much upon the colleges’ 
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as upon Christian ministers and Sunday 
schools—upon religious agencies that taught 
these young people in the beginning that the 
Christian Gospel was indissolubly associated 


with the pre-scientific view ofthe world in ° 


the Hebrew Scriptures; that the Gospel of 


i the Lord Jesus was dependent upon the his- 


! 
| 
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torie credibility of old miracle narratives, 
of axe heads floating and whales swallowing 
men; that the God of the Gospel, like the 
God of the early Hebrew manuscripts, is a 
magnified man who could walk in the garden 
in the cool of the day or hide Moses in the 
éleft of a rock where he could not see God’s 
face but could see his hinderparts—religious 
agencies, in a word, that have set up in the 
minds of young children an artificial ad- 
hesion between the Gospel and a literal in- 
terpretation and acceptance of Scripture, 
so that, when education inevitably has 
opened up the mind of the growing child, 
that whole unnatural combination of liter- 
alism and spiritual faith collapsed together 
and Christ was banished from a soul because 
he has been associated with opinions that 
were bound in the end to prove untenable. 
No more sacred obligation rests upon min- 
isters and teachers and fathers and mothers 
in this generation than to teach the children 


. from the first a type of Christianity that 


will not haye to be unlearned. 


THE PROBLEM IN CHINA AND JAPAN 


While this problem, however, is serious 
enough at home, one must go to China and 
Japan to see it at its height. The rise of 
the Chinese student class is one of the most 
stimulating intellectual movements in mod- 
ern history. There are today between twenty 
and thirty thousand Chinese students in 


|, Peking alone. They are coming at one bound 
| from their old traditions into the new knowl- 
) edge which the last century has given us 


about the physical universe and about the 
‘history of man’s life and thought within 
it. They are throwing away as so much 
superstitious rubbish the old faiths that 
enslaved the minds of their fathers, the 
magic of Taoism, and the miracles of Bud- 
dhism. And now, when Christianity is pre- 


| sented to them in medieval garb, looking 
| for all the world in certain: aspects of it 


like the very religions which they have dis- 


| carded, what do you think they will do? Any 


competent observer in China can tell you 


what they are doing. “What is the use,” 
said one of them. a while ago, ‘‘what is the 
use of throwing away an old superstition 


|| only to accept a new. one?” 


Let me try to make picturesquely clear 

to you what many of the Oriental students 
are thinking about religion. When we sailed 
| out from Vancouver the coolies had a reli- 
| gious service below decks to insure the 


|| journey’s safety. They had a caldron filled 
|} with live coals and, forming in a circle 


about it, they threw into it slips of paper 
with printed prayers, that the gods might 
| sense in the rising smoke the desires of the 
| devotees. Then they shot off sacred fire- 


| ) assure the safety of the trip. While, how- 
‘ever, this religious mummery was going on 
|}below decks, on the ship’s bridge modern 


|science, incarnate in the captain, with his 
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sextant, his compass and his wireless, was 
really assuring the journey’s safety. How 
many of these Oriental students so conceive 
religion? It is mummery below decks while 
science is the: real captain of the modern 
ship. Ah! if they could be male to see 
from the beginning that real Christianity 
is not mummery below decks but the spirit 
at the heart of the capfain, crew and pas- 
sengers alike which alone can make the 
whole journey, whether through storm or 
calm, worth while at all! 

Here is a problem for the missionary 
of which one suspects that many American 
churchmen have not seriously thought. We 
have pictured the missionary work in simple 
terms. Many have thought of the Chinese 
as an ignorant race, unable to question any- 
thing that we might say. But the future of 


China is not primarily in the hands 
of the ignorant. The future of China 
is primarily in the hands .of these 


Chinese students. Consider, then, what the 
Western world is sending to them as repre- 
sentative of its intelligence. This last year 
Bertrand Russell has been lecturing to large 
groups of students in Peking—Bertrand 
Russell, professor of mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge, Hngland, and one 
of the keenest intellects of the Western 
world. In social theory he is an ardent 
communist; in spiritual attitude he is vio- 
lently anti-religious. He defined religion be- 
fore a Chinese student audience as the 
organization of the persecuting instincts of 
mankind. In the name of Western intelli- 
gence he has been pouring scorn upon 
religion, saying ‘that were he to have a 
religion he would be a Buddhist, but that 
he is in fact nothing religious at all. And 
during his stay he has been frankly and 
publicly living with his paramour, Miss 
Black, while his wife was divorcing him in 
England, and Miss Black herself has been 
lecturing to Chinese student audiences on 
the glories of free love. 

We must give up our picture of these 
simple Chinese. They know everything that 
we are thinking in the Western world in 
science, in social theory, in revolutionary 
moral doctrine. They know far more about 
Haeckel than they do about Phillips Brooks. 
And do we think to solve that intellectual 
problem by pious words or mass enthusiasm 
over evangelistic services? Indeed, we will 
not solve the problem that way. We will 
solve it, if at all, only by a courageous and 
candid thinking through the Christian mes- 
sage in modern terms that will be acceptable 
to educated minds. 


A SprriruAL CHALLENGE 


Perhaps here this morning some young 
men and women, eager, forward-looking, 
liberal of thought and spirit, desire to make 
a worth-while investment of their enter- 
prise and service. To you I offer one of 
the most stimulating intellectual and spirit- 
ual challenges on earth today: go out to 
Peking or Tokyo, to those multitudes of 
young Oriental students, drinking in our 
new thinking for the first time like dry 
sponges fallen at last in water, and see if 
you can make Jesus Christ real to them. 

For while I thus plead for a frank and 
fearless willingness to think through the 
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Gospel in terms that modern minds can 
understand, I am not primarily interested 
in terms of thought, ancient or modern, for 
their own sakes. Ways of thinking fluc- 
tuate. They are-of all things most change- 
able. Our forefathers used ways of think- 
ing not congenial to our minds; and as we 
think today our children’s children after 
us will not think at all. I am not zealous 
about ways of thinking for their own sakes. 
But I am zealous that these students of 
China and Japan shall know Jesus Christ. 
Nothing will do but that. They need what 
Jesus Christ alone can do for them. I do 
not want that thing to be true which one 
of the missionaries said: “We are losing 
young Japan.” But if you are going to 
present Jesus Christ to the eager minds of 
the Orient, you must do it in terms which 
they can comprehend. You cannot wrap 
him in the grave clothes of old Western 
literalisms, old Western theologies, old 
Western ecclesiastical entanglements, and 
present him so to be received. They cannot - 
receive him so because they cannot see him 
so. Loose him and let him go! 

If that is to be done abroad, however, we 
first of all must do that at home. Have we 
the courage to do it—to say that the twen- 
tieth century forms of thinking are just as 
sacred as first century forms or sixteenth 
century forms and just as fit to be the 
vehicle for presenting the living God re- 
vealed in Christ? 

Our little systems have their day; 

They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


Too INDIVIDUALISTIC 


Again, we need to reform our too individ- 
ualistiec conception of religion. One comes 
back from the Far Hast sure that we are 
right who urge that the Gospel has not 
only a personal but a social message and 
that it is the death of Christianity to neglect 
it. To be sure, one does sympathize at 
times with men who wish that the Christian 
Church would leave social questions utterly 
alone. It is true that many ministers make 
fools of themselves when they pass judg- 
ment on questions which they do not under- 
stand. It is true that a church is much 
more peaceable and undisturbing when it 
tries experiments upon the religious emo- 
tions with colored lights than when it makes 
reports upon the steel trust. But if one is 
tempted to give in to irritation over mis- 
directed ministerial energy or to a desire 
for emotional comfort rather than an 
aroused conscience, I beg of him to go to 
Japan and to take note of Buddhism. 

Buddhism has done precisely what these 
individualists want. It has no social gos- 
pel. It never has had one. It is a religion 
of personal comfort and redemption. Con- 
sider this definition of his religion that was 
given by a Buddhist teacher: “Religion,” he 
said, “is a device to bring peace of mind 
in the midst of conditions as they are.” 
Exactly! Conditions as they are—settle 
down in them; be comfortable about them; 
do not try to change them; let no prayer 
for the Kingdom of God on earth disturb 
them; and there seek for yourselves ‘peace 
of mind in the midst of conditions as they 
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are.’ Lest there should be any doubt as 
to what that Buddhist teacher meant, he 
went on to say: “My religion has nothing 
to do with morals. My religion is pure re- 
ligion.” 

What then is the practical issue of this 
kind of “pure religion’? Let me put it for 
you in one illustration. In the immediate 
vicinity of the most popular Buddhist temple 
in Tokyo is the largest district of organized 
and governmentally licensed vice in the em- 
pire, the famous Yoshiwara. That I might 
not have to take anybody’s word for it, 
under missionary guidance I went through 
that hideous place. My guide, a Christian 
Japanese, said to us, “My heart breaks to 
show to you Americans the shame of my 
people.” “But,’ some one may say, “while 
it may not be governmentally licensed and 
so made respectable, you may see the same 
kind of thing in Christian America.” To 
which I answer: No! There is at least one 
thing in Yoshiwara which you cannot see 
in any similar place in America: a temple is 
there, a shrine dedicated to the business of 
the district. I saw it and stood before its 
altar. And once a year Buddhist priests, 
in ceremonial robes, go down to Yoshiwara 
to bless the place. Can you even imagine 
that in America? The only thing. remotely 
approaching it in Christendom, I think, are 
the Roman Catholic chapels to the Virgin 
Mary in connection with the Spanish bull 
rings, where the toreadors pray for success 
before they fight or receive the last rites 
of the Church if they are mortally hurt. 
Christianity blessing bull-fights is bad 
enough: Christianity blessing organized 
prostitution is incredible. 

It was my privilege to know personally 
Baron Goto, the Mayor of Tokyo. I laid 
before him this problem and said, “Can it 
be that from all the millions of Buddhists 
in Japan there is no protest?” And he, al- 
though he is not a Christian, said, “Not one 
voice of urgent protest from all Buddhist 
Japan, but protests are coming now—alto- 
gether from the Christians.” What kind of 
religion, then, do you really choose to have: 
a religion, however comfortable, that is “a 
device for giving peace of mind in the midst 
of conditions as they are,’ or a religion, 
however disturbing, that hates iniquity and 
loves righteousness, not simply in the secret 
chambers of man’s heart, but in the organ- 
ization of man’s social life? As for me, I 
will not again listen with patience to any 
one who says that Christianity has a mes- 
sage for individuals and not for society. 
I have seen a religion at work that is for 
individuals alone. God save us from it! 


Horr IN LIBERAL JAPAN 


When recently I spoke to you about liberal 
Japan, when I described to you the growing, 
forward-looking attitude within the old mili- 
taristic state and the enlarging body of 
men who are willing to lay down their 
lives in the fight against their own mili- 
tarists if thereby they can bring their coun- 
try out into the forefront of internationally 
minded peoples, was it not good? The hope 
of peace in the Pacific lies in this growth 
of liberal Japan. When now I say that the 
Christian movement in Japan is predomi- 
nently in sympathy with that liberal move- 
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il) Help me this day, O Lord! 
The path ahead 


My feet must tread. 


| Stay very close beside 
i? Me all the way— 

- Ii I do not know the path 
mt And I may stray. 


ment, is not that good? How many of these 
liberal leaders it was my privilege to see! 
And this is the truth about them: either 
they were Christians or at some time they 
had come under Christian influence. Mr. 
Ozaki, perhaps the leader of them all, just 
back from his tour of the Empire speaking 
for disarmament, some time since expelled 
from the Japanese Parliament because he 
dimly suggested that Japan might some day 
become a republic—he is a Christian. 

Autocratic Japan fears so this rise of the 
liberal element that this year there have 
been more arrests for lése majesté in Japan 
than ever before. When I add that a Japa- 
nese elder in a Christian church did what he 
thought as a Christian he ought to do for 
the liberalizing of his nation and was sent 
to prison for it and that the Christian church 
to which he belongs gave him a rousing re- 
ception the night before he was locked up 
and a public welcome the day that he came 
out again, is not that good? When I tell you 
that Osaka is the leading industrial city of 
Japan and that there you will see the most 
efficient social welfare work in the empire, 
and when I add that although there are only 
a few Christians in Osaka that welfare 
work is largely driven by their inspiration 
and copied from their models, is not that 
good? 

Multitudes of people in Japan worship the 
Mikado, as the old Romans worshiped 
Cesar, as a god. Only a few weeks ago a 
Japanese educator was speaking to an Amer- 
ican committee about the teaching which the 
Japanese schools give to the children. He 
put God in the list of things taught but he 
left patriotism out. “Here is a strange 
thing,” said the American committee. ‘Why 
do you put God in and leave patriotism out?’ 
To which he said: “Patriotism is God.” 
There you have one dominant attitude in 
Japan that makes the world suspect and 
fear her. I can point you to an article in 
which a prominent Japanese attacks Chris- 
tianity in Japan because the Gospel puts 
God above the Mikado. When, therefore, 
the Christian movement takes its stand 
against all that, from little children in the 
schools who will not worship the picture of 
the Emperor to Christian men making their 
fight for a new nation, although, as one of 
them said to me, “Some of us will have to 
give up our lives for this,” is not that good? 
Strip its social applications from Christian- 
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My Father, hold my hand 
Or I may fall. Hi 

Give me the needed strength 
Lest sin enthrall. 


When toil is over at 
The day’s decline, i 
Lord, make me grateful for |j 
Thy help divine. 


ity! Then you will strip from Christianity 
some of its most distinctive characteristics 
in Japan. For the great Christians there 
perceive that the Christian Gospel, as over 
against Buddhism, will not simply save 
Japanese out of Japan but will save 
Japan for the Japanese. 

Do we not need that kind of religion in 
America? Christ can save men one by one 
within America, but Christ wants to do, not 
only that, but more. He wants to save 
America in its politics, in its industry, in 
its international relations. For from that 
day when the Lord Jesus came into Galilee - 
preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom, his 
religion at its best has never been content 
to be “a device to give peace of mind in 
the midst of conditions as they are.” 

This, then, is the conclusion of the mat- 
ter. The East is borrowing everything that 
it can get from the West. I suppose that A 
jinricksha is the most familiar vehicle in 
the Orient. There are so many of them 
that you.are sure they must have grown 
there. Certainly, one thinks the Hast in- 
vented them. Upon the contrary, fifty years 
ago, a missionary with an invalid wife who 
could not walk, made a conveyance for her 
by taking a baby carriage, abstracting the 
two front wheels and putting the handle in 
front to pull instead of behind to push. That 
was the beginning of the omnipresent jin- 
ricksha of the Orient. The East is borrow- 
ing everything from the inventiveness of 
the West; and, whether it wants to or not, 
slowly but surely it is borrowing Chris- 
tianity. One comes home with this prayer 
rising in his heart: God help us then to 
make our Christianity at home more fit to 
borrow! 

Our denominational divisions, for example, 
seem futile enough to us. Most of us would not 
give a fillip of the finger for the meticulous 
peculiarities that distinguish our denomina- 
tions. We, however, know the historical 
background of them; we know the service 
that they have rendered; we see why in the 
first place they came into existence; we can 
make excuses to ourselves for them. But to 
see Western sectarianism promulgated in 
the Far Kast is to stand between laughter 
at the ridiculous and tears over the tragic. 
As one missionary secretary said, “Think of 
seeing an American Dutch Reformed Ghi- 
nese !” 

The very fact that we are taking our 
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Gospel to the Orient across the barriers that 
separate the races of mankind is a sufficient 
testimony to our faith that the Gospel is 
universal. Well, then, if the Gospel is uni- 
versal, let us preach it as though it were, 
and not tangle it up with our Western pro- 
vincialisms and peculiarities. Let us have 
the courage, not only abroad, but at home, 
to go back behind the temporary and local 
elements, back to the universal and eternal 
elements of the Gospel. And if you ask 
what they are, there is no great difficulty to 
provide a test. Nothing in the Christian 


' Gospel is universal and eternal except those 


things that make a real difference to charac- 
ter. 

The reason why nine-tenths of our theo- 
logical controversies are an idle beating of 
the air is that, whichever side wins, it makes 
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no difference to character. The reason why 
our denominational peculiarities are tweedle- 
dee and tweedledum is that all of them to- 
gether make no deep difference to character. 
And character is the basic need of the world. 
The Chinese have a motto: “You cannot carve 
rotten wood.” Not into good homes, nor into 
good business, nor into good nations can you 
earve rotten wood. And the glory of the 
Gospel from the beginning has been, not its 
provincialisms and its theological contro- 
versies and its sectarian forms, but that 
power of God in Christ at the heart of it 
all to make good human timber that can be 
earved for the Kingdom of God. Here in 
this church let us stand reverently and 
earnestly for a type of Christianity better 
for domestic consumption and for foreign 
export—a type of Christianity more intel- 
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ligent, more socially minded, less sectarian, 
more universal, more vital with the Spirit’s 
power to create character! 

Our Father, the Living God, who through 
Thy prophets didst stir up Thine ancient 
people to visions of Thy greater will, calling 
them forward to a fuller revelation, Who in 
Thy Son, Jesus Christ, didst call Thy fol- 
lowers to reform once more their partial 
understandings of Thy Self and to greet the 
unfolding of Thy larger purposes, open our 
ears in these perilous days, that, not con-- 
tented with what Thou has said alone, but 
listening for the voice of revelation still, 
and believing in the present and continuous 
leadership of the Spirit, we may in our gen- 
eration serve Thy will before we fall on 
sleep. We ask it for the sake of Christ. 
Amen. 


Folks at Every Place 


Little Studies in Varieties of Human Nature 


I was once on a local train in Southern 
Illinois and a small girl came aboard with 
her mother. The car was well filled, so I 
offered to share my seat with the child in 
order that she might have a window. She 
had evidently never ridden on a train before 
and her excitement was tense. When we 
stopped at the next station to her own, she 
looked out and saw the little crowd gath- 
ered on the platform. In wonder and sur- 
prise she turned to me and exclaimed: 
“Why, there’s folks at every place, ain’t 
there?” She had made a great discovery. 
Hers was not the only platform in the uni- 
verse. Maybe it would be a good thing if 
some older folks would make a similar dis- 
covery. 


THE OLp.LADY FROM TENNESSEE 


It was on that same journey I chatted 
with an old lady from the mountains of 
Tennessee. She told me she was going on 
her semi-annual journey of thirty miles 
from the home of one married son to another. 
She clutched her bandbox and basket in her 
lap, and sitting on the edge of her seat—as 
if she might be too comfortable—she told 
me a little of her life. "Then she inquired 
where I was going. When I told her, she 
sighed and said: “Well, when I was young, 
I used to could went right smart, but now 


I’m gettin’ old, I’m dretful tired of goin’!” 


I am glad I am not “dretful tired of goin’ !” 
I don’t see how one can be as long as there 
aré “folks at every place.” 

Returning from a trip across the conti- 
nent a year or so ago, I sorted out my mem- 
ories—my mental films, if you please—to 
see which ones were worth developing. 
Nature is so sublime “from sea to shining 
sea,” that after days of the Cascades and 
Rockies and the splendid breadth of the 
Dakota plains, I felt patient with one old 
lady whose vocabulary never got farther 
than “Ain’t it grand?’ for the former and 
“My! Ain’t it flat?” for the latter. Words 
are inadequate oftentimes. But human 
nature is what interests me most—the 
human nature one meets off the main line, 
on the accommodation trains and in little 


By Alice Freeman Firman 


country places where all the world is kin. 

I rode across country one day for seven 
hours, ina common car. I verily believe I was 
the only woman who did not carry a crate of 
eggs, or a baby, or a new spring hat in a 
paper sack—or all three! And the folks 
were so human! When they commenced 
trying on each other’s hats, comparing the 
price of eggs, and the severity of last winter’s 
“flu” in their households, I found myself 
joining in and becoming ‘one of the family.” 


HuMAN NATURE AT THE Cross-Roaps 


I reluctantly left them at a junction point 
where I was to “pick up” the overland lim- 
ited. I had two hours to wait and went out 
in search of something more substantial 
than Cracker Jack to satisfy my hunger. 
I found a little semi-bakery where a young 
woman offered to make me a cup of coffee 
to accompany some rolls that were too 
sweet, considering the price of sugar then. 
After I had refreshed myself, a man. came 
up to me and said politely, “Excuse me, but 
ain’t you Mis’ Whitney from up country?” 
I had to admit I was not—but I really felt 
like thanking him for the compliment. “Up 
country” sounded so much nicer than just 
plain Chicago. I was inclined to agree with 
a small boy in whose home, in the Far West, 
I arrived a stranger. He looked at me a 
moment and then asked rather abruptly, 
“Where did you come from?’ When I re- 
plied, ‘‘Chicago,” he said, “Pooh! Chicago’s 
no place to come from.” And it was not 
until I told him I was born and lived over 
half my life within ten miles of Boston that 
he really thought me worth while. Early 
one morning last spring I found myself 
stranded at breakfast time at a way sta- 
tion, miles from anywhere, my car having 
been dropped from an “owl” train in the 
wee sma’ hours. I went into a little lunch 
place which boasted only one high stool 
at a counter covered with slippery, damp 
oil cloth. The proprietor informed me that 
the coffee was warmed over from the night 
before and the cream was condensed but 
“he hoped I wouldn’t mind.” I said, “not 


a bit,’—I, who am so dependent on perco- 
lated coffee and real cream at home! I 
was so interested in the pleasant early morn- 
ing banter between the man and his mother 
that nothing else mattered. She ought to 
have been in the movies, with her gay bou- 
doir cap and flowered kimona and inimitable 
gestures as she presided over the coffee. pot, 
expostulating the while that her son “needn't 
have told the lady that the cream wasn’t 
real!” 


AN 


There is a personal touch that gives zest 
to travel—without which, I am sure I, too, 
would get “dretful tired of goin’.” I recall 
an experience in Northern India when my 
daughter and I were crossing the Sin desert 
in one of those incomparable coupé cars. 
We were supposed to be locked in and safe 
from intrusion. Through an oversight our 
door was not securely fastened. In the 
middle of the night, at one of those Indian 
stations where there is such:.a babel of 
yoices and confusion of people and baggage, 
our door suddenly popped open and there 
appeared the biggest native I had ever be- 
held! Notwithstanding his elegant robes 
and enormous turban, I speedily ejected him 
from our threshold and slammed the door. 
Then stretching my head out of the win- 
dow, I called to the nearest British official 
I could see and told him our predicament. 
He at once got the necessary key and locked 
the door, and then leaned toward me and 
said in a low, intimately confidential tone, 
“You needn’t be afraid the rest of the jour- 
ney. I’ll speak to the guard about you. 
’H’s my cousin’s ’usband,” I thanked him 
profusely and told him that would give me 
such a comfortable feeling! 

It is quite a far ery from Northern Mon- 
tana to Northern India, but somehow the 
thoughts of “Mis’ Whitney from up coun- 
try” and “my cousin’s ’usband,” neither of 
whom I have ever seen or ever shall see, 
seem to belong in the same pigeonhole of 
my memory. 

“Wolks at every place’’—yes, even though 
we may not see them all. 


EXPERIENCE IN NORTHERN INDIA 
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The Near East Appeals 


to the Far East 

HE appalling conditions prevailing in 

the Near East, where two children are 
turned away from orphanages unaided for 
every one who is received, makes it neces- 
sary to enlarge, if possible, the area of ap- 
peal. Not that contributions are falling off, 
but that the reign of terror and the death 
rate are increasing to an overwhelming de- 
gree. It is asserted that “the Armenians 


LoyaL L. Wirt 


would be exterminated today were it not for 
the aid thus far rendered by the American 
organization headed by Dr. Barton and 
chartered as Near Bast Relief.” 

To reach a yet larger field of support the 
experiment is to be tried of appointing Near 
East Committees in the Far Hast, to appeal 
to well-to-do Filipinos, Japanese, Chinese, 
and Australians to lend their aid in this 
desperate emergency. The work of estab- 
lishing committees in these communities is 
to be entrusted to Dr. Loyal L. Wirt, who 
aided Dr. Barton in organizing the relief 
work in Anatolia, Turkish Armenia and 
Cilicia. He is admirably adapted for the 
work by reason of his many years of ex- 
perience in previous undertakings of a simi- 
Jar nature, and his wide acquaintance. 
Especially in Australia should his appeal 
be successful among the friends of his 
seven years’ pastorate there. 

Mrs. Wirt is to accompany her husband. 
They will visit Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Japan, China, New Zealand, Australia and, 
perhaps, South Africa. Then they will go 
to Syria, Armenia and the Caucasus, making 
a thorough study of the orphanage and 
relief work in those regions, returning to 
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Rural Surveys in Massachusetts 

T a follow-up conference of the State 
oA atten of Churches the rural sur- 
veys that had been made and tabulated for 
Middlesex County revealed some interesting 
facts. Seventy-two churches in twenty-eight 
towns of the county reported an average 
membership of ninety-nine. Congregation- 
alists, Methodists and Baptists made up 
forty-three of the total number of churches. 
It is significant that the average attendance 
at morning church services averaged 63 per 
cent. of the average membership, while only 
380 per cent. of membership attended meet- 
ings of the Grange, lodges and other socie- 


ties. Salaries of ministers appeared alto- 
gether inadequate, though the average of 


$1,121 is higher than in many other parts 
of the country. Three federated churches 
are able to pay the largest salaries, over 
£2,000, with one denominational exception. 
Only one-seventh of the population of the 
county is found in the rural towns surveyed. 


Christian Work 
Picking up in Bulgaria 

T is encouraging to receive other than 

war and famine news from Bulgaria. 
Recently a ‘convocation’ of missionaries 
and native workers was held in Samokoyvy. 
Twenty-three pastors and preachers at- 
tended and seven Bible readers. A few 
laymen also were present. The convoca- 
tion was devoted largely to Bible study 
and the consideration of practical problems, 
like work with young people, religious edu- 
cation, social Christianity, native self-sup- 
port, ete. It is reported that open-air serv- 
ices in the village squares haye been held 
in many places, reaching hundreds of at- 
tentive listeners, where a few years ago 
they would have been driven out with sticks 
and stones. 


A Sunday School Revival in Korea 

Y revival we mean a springing up of 
B exceptional interest in Sunday school 
work, a concentrating of attention on the 
promotion ‘of the best methods of religious 
education. All the churches have united in 
observing a special Sunday School Year. A 
Sunday School Campaign has been agreed 
upon, with identical plans, adopted by all 
the churches, to be prosecuted in union. It 
is reported, also, that a host of young Korean 
men and women Sunday school teachers are 
going into homes, in cities, towns and ham- 
lets in an effort to gather in thousands of 
children into already existing or new schools. 
This work for Bible study has been proceed- 
ing already.a year or more. In some vil- 
lages, it is said, every man, woman and child 
has decided to become a Christian. 
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Catholic Women Open a 
Service School 

OLLOWING their first annual conven- 

tion the Roman Catholic women of the 
country have opened in Washington a service 
school for women. Students are coming 
from Catholic countries of Europe to attend 
besides the Americans who are interested. 
The women especially are promoting better 
customs in dress and encouraging the 
sanetity of the home. They are using their 
powerful influence to keep criminal details 
out of the newspapers, and are trying to give 
a better tone to social life generally. Cath- 
olics are pushing home missions with as 
much zeal as Protestants, building almost 
one new church a day on an average in. the 
United States. 


It Is Worth Noting 


That the Presbyterian Executive Commis- 
sion proposes to the Church for the year 
1922-1923 a benevolent budget of $12,115,000, 
over two million dollars greater than the 
sum it has planned to raise this year. 


That the Week of Prayer will be ob-. 


served around the world this year, more 
widely than ever before; in the colonies of 
Great Britain, in the missions of China 
and Japan and India, with special services 
in Jerusalem, Peking, and Calcutta. « 

That according to the latest report from 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, there have been 
since 1889, recorded 3,483 lynchings. There 
have been 1,149 from the states whose 
representatives are now fighting the Dyer 
Anti-Lynching Bill. 

That at a largely attended labor meeting 
in England the concluding speaker was a 
lady “who told the working men point blank 
that while they raved about the wicked cap- 
italist, they sweated their over-worked wives 
and gave them hardly any wages.” She 
said that if there was to be a reyolution it 
must begin in the home. 

That the school system in Cuba, re-organ- 
ized under General Wood in 1900, has not 
been adequately maintained and promoted. 
Cuba has a population of more than 723,000 of 
school age, and not more than 5,700 schools. 
Ramon Guerra, an experienced educator, 
writing in Jnter-America, sets the need at 
15,000 schools. The hopeful fact is that 
the lack is recognized and improvement de- 
sired. 

That Gandhi, the leader of the Nationalist 
party in India, is reported to have accepted 
Christ as an example for life, as the result 
of reading the Bible in his youth, but he 
rejected him as Lord and Saviour on ac- 
count of the shortcomings of professing 
Christians whom he met. “An English mis- 
sionary says, “The strength of Gandhi lies 
in his courage, simplicity and disinterested- 
ness, his weakness in his refusal to make 
use of the lessons of history.” 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


A Giving Referendum 


A resume of the views of forty people, 
mostly ministers, concerning stewardship. 


_By Rev. James E. 


AVING studied with care the answers of 
H about forty persons, mostly ministers, to 
the Anonymous Questionnaire on Stewardship, 
I have thought that some readers of Lhe Con- 
gregationalist would be interested in the in- 
formation derived. therefrom. The question- 
naires were submitted to those who were at 
tending an institute in one of our New HEng- 
land states, and the answers, even though 
given in part by laymen, may be considered 
as indicative of the spirit and practice of our 
Congregational ministers with reference to this 
important subject. 

The specific giving of a tenth of one’s in- 
come, as practiced by the Jews and commended 
in the Old Testament, does not have the sup- 
port of the majority. Twelve favor it while 
seventeen vote against it. Among those who 
favor it one says, “Yes, we should be as good 
asa Jew.” The other eleven who are not ranged 
on either side are fairly represented by one 
who answers, ‘Some portion, but not -neces- 
sarily a tenth.” One says that he has: for 
years given one-quarter of his income and that 
his capital is yet intact. ; 

Hyidently many of the ministers take the 
position of a well-known authority with refer- 
ence to the income tax when the latter was 
first broached in the pre-war period: ‘Give 
me the income and I will not object to the 
tax”; for, while the majority say that one with 
$1,000 income cannot give away a tenth, and the 
same contention is maintained with reference 
to $2,000 income, when it comes to an income 
of $3,000 they are generally favorable to the 
giving of a tenth. 


FAMILY GIVING 


Husbands and wives, according to the ma- 
jority, should have separate giving accounts. 
Some of the reasons adduced are the following: 
“Wor spiritual effect on each.” “To keep indi- 
viduality.” ‘No one can liye or give for an- 
other.” “Because each is a person.” “Husband 
ought to consider wife as helper in earning.” 
“Wife loves to give as well as husband.” 
“They will give more.” Of the minority who 
say there should be’ but one account, the rea- 
sons given are “Wife and husband are part- 
ners.” “We have but one salary.” ‘They 
should work together in’ all things.” 

When it comes to incomes of $5,000 and 
$10,000, the men are generally of the opinion 
that considerably more than a tenth should be 
deyoted to benevolence, one of them suggesting 
as much as 30 per cent., for an income of 
$5,000 and 70 per cent., for an income of 
$10,000. 

Amounts all the way from $20,000 to 
$1,000,000 are named as the figures of capital 
safely invested when one could wisely give 
away 50 per cent. of his income to benevolence. 

In distributing $1,000 a very wide diver- 
gence of practice is indicated if the privilege 
were to be accorded. One specifies a gift to 
the church of 10 per cent. of the total amount 
and 80 per cent. for benevolence, the other 20 
per cent. being devoted to miscellaneous 
causes. For another the amount would be 
$150 for the local church and $700 for benevo- 
i lence. Others suggest respectively three-fourths 
and one-half for the local church with one- 
fourth and threé-eighths for beneyolence. The 
ministers are evidently in favor of supporting 
adequately «the benevolent and missionary 
enterprises of the denomination. 


officers and clerks.. 


McConnell, D. D. 


In answering the question whether any ‘con- 


‘dition justified a church in failing to contrib- 


ute to the denominational missionary program, 
one (possibly a layman) says that he has 
frequently been tempted to withhold contribu- 
tions from. societies that pay big salaries. to 
In this connection it may 
be well to state, for the information.of those 
who do not know, that thé limit of secretarial 


salaries paid by the missionary societies to 


their officers is fixed by the Commission on 
Missions at $6,000... Many officers of the mis- 
sionary societies serve for very much less than 
that amount, and some are finding the high 
cost of living in or near large centers at the 
present time a difficult problem to golve. 
Those who answer as to, the effect of study 
and decision with reference to stewardship 
upon character and conduct agree that such 


study and decision would change one’s whole 
outlook and would result in a clean conscience 


and a spiritual blessing. 


DIFFICULTIES 


Among the difficulties mentioned, one asked 
if the tenth is to be taken before or after the 
expenses of business and family are deducted. 
This question, which was probably not asked by 
a minister, is the only indication in all the 
material supplied of a lack of understanding 
concerning the fundamental basis of Steward- 
ship. Of course the answer is that if any one 
were to deduct the expenses of business and 
family from the income and then give only a 
tenth, the amount which would be bestowed 
for benevolence would be woefully inadequate. 

Reference is made by one minister to the 
well-endowed church, which needs something 
of an unusual treatment. The members have 
grown up not to gwe, which shows the liability 
to which the members of a_ well-endowed 
church are subject with reference to their giy- 
ing. Inquiry is made by one questioner as to 
how we can make people, see from our stand- 
point, the only reply being that this constitutes 
the problem which we are endeavoring to solve 
through the present emphasis upon Steward- 
ship and Missionary Wducation. 


Two or three comments upon the study as 
a whole: (1) Ministers of our: denomination 
are not having an easy time meeting their own 
financial problems in these days of continuing 
high prices and low salaries, for, while some 
advances have been made and the average of 
our ministers’ salaries considerably raised, yet 
the amounts paid are entirely inadequate to the 
needs of the men who serve: our churches. (2) 
There is some misconception regarding’ the mar- 
gin of funds to make use of for those who 
have larger incomes as compared with those 
who have only the smaller and seemingly less 
adequate salaries. Experience shows that our 
ministers as a rule are compelled by the neces- 
sities of their position and the demands of the 
churches which they serve to live up to the 
full amount which is paid them and often are 
compelled, in these -days, to go beyond the 
amount which they receive, even though that 
amount be considered large by some of their 
brethren. (3) There is no doubt about the 
sacrificial spirit and practice of our ministers, 
for while the majority of them are probably 
unable to give a tenth’for benevolence, they 
are evidently committed to some system’ and 
are practicing ‘that system with self-denial and 
persevering fidelity. 


mi: 


Dr. Cadman in Action 

It is Sunday afternoon in Brooklyn, the city 
of half a thousand churches. At 3.30 a thou- 
sand men; may ‘be seen entering the hall of the 
Bedford “Y.” They are going to hear Cad- 
man, who for a dozen years has talked to: the 
men of Brooklyn in what is the greatest men’s 
meeting in th United States. For half an hour 
there is singing, with interpolations by the 
Gloria Trumpeters, a quartet of women with 
cornets. Then there is reading from the Scrip- 
tures and prayer. 

Promptly at four o’clock, the figure of chief 
interest enters, and all eyes are centered on 
the man they came to hear. Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, for a quarter of a century the pastor of 
Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, with 
over two thousand members, is the man of 
the hour. Stocky in build, ruddy in com- 
plexion, pleasant in countenance, he reminds 
one of Theodore Roosevelt, but he is, of course, 
a much better speaker than the Rough Rider. 
And yet he lays little stress on the eloquence 
of speech, as was indicated in a recent Sun- 
day evening address, when he described the 
eloquence of Karensky. here were, he held, 
three kinds of eloquence, that of speech, that 
of action, and that of principle. He held 
that the Russian leader had only the first 
kind. 

As he ‘rises to ‘begin his address of half 
an hour there is a genuine greeting by hand- 
clapping from the thousand men from “Main 
Street.” They come from all races and reli- 
gions, but evidently the audience is predomi- 
nantly Protestant Christian and solidly Ameri- 
can. The subject matter of the address deals 
with some popular topic of the day. Since his 
recent return from abroad he has been dealing 
‘with Huropean questions. These addresses are 
printed in full in the Brooklyn Hagle, and are 
already in type before he begins to speak. But 
the speaker has no notes before him, and he 
does not follow the printed address in hard-and 
fast manner. Asa matter of fact the spoken ad- 
dress is much richer than the written, abound- 
ing as it does in wit and humor and many-sided 
allusions inspired by the moment. The leading 
orator in Greater New York, Dr. Cadman be- 
gins in a+very simple manner as if he were 
talking to a group of friends, but frequently 
rises to the heights of eloquence, reminding 
one of Beecher in his palmiest days. 

On a recent Sunday afternoon he spoke of 
Russia as a nation in ruins. He attributed 
this to the blind leadership of this great na- 
tion. While he did not believe in the former 
autocratie government he held that any goy- 
ernment was better than none, giving as an 
illustration that the Brooklyn Bridge might be 
out of date but was better than having no 
bridge between’ Brooklyn and Manhattan. 
After setting forth the starving condition of 
the population because of misrule, he made a 
touching plea for gifts from the general’ ‘pub- 
lic for the Russian peasant. 

At the close of the address there comes 
a volley of questions. Here Dr. Cadman shows 
himself at his best. Questions have ,been sent 
up before the speaker starts, and they are 
handed to him written on ecards for answer, 
he having not seen them before. His repartee 


‘is quick and incisive, and his answer to these 


questions that cover every phase of life is noth- 
ing short of‘a marvel. One question is poli- 
tical, another religious, another social, another 
literary, another ecclesiastical; but they are 
all answered accurately, and without equiyn- 
cation and hesitation. ~~ ’ 

When it is remembered that this is usually 
about one-fifth of his Sunday program, it will 
be agreed that he is physically .a giant, in- 
tellectually a genius ‘and spiritually a dynamo. 

, W. H.’ P. 
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Dr. George W. Nash 


Head of New Education Foundation 


May I introduce to the readers of The Con- 
gregationalist the recently elected President of 
the Congregational Foundation for Education, 
Dr. George W. Nash, of Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, who enters formally upon his new work 
on Jan, 1, 1922? 


At the National Council in July the Con- 
gregational churches once more evinced their 
interest and belief in education by the estab- 
lishment of the Congregational Foundation for 
Education, to whose care was , transferred 
that portion of the Education Society's work 
which dealt directly with educational institu- 
tions. The Foundation was established in the 
firm belief that Congregationalists must do 
more for education and plan more comprehen- 
sively for it, if the denomination is to keep 
its prestige and leadership in this field, and to 
do its fair share of the work of Christian edu- 
cation in the nation. The opportunity for a 
great constructive piece of work was believed 
to be certain. 

Early in the Council the attention of those 
interested in the Foundation was repeatedly 
ealled to Dr. George W. Nash, president of the 
State Normal School of Bellingham, as peculiarly 
fitted to be made president of the Foundation, 
and subsequent inquiries and conferences con- 
firmed these earlier favorable reports. The 
Foundation, therefore (as arranged by Coun- 
cil action), recommended, through the Council 
Committee on Nominations, to the Commission 
on Missions and the HWxecutive Committee of 
the Council, the election of Dr. Nash as the 
first president of the new Foundation, and his 
election followed. 

A brief outline of his life and work may be 
given: Dr. Nash was born in Janesville, Wis., 
Dec. 22, 1868. He graduated at Yankton Col- 
lege in 1891, studied at the University of Leip- 
sie from 1894-95 and at the University of 
Minnesota, in Mathematics and Astronomy, 
from 1896-97. He was principal of Yankton 
College Academy from 1893-97, but with two 
years leave of absence, and professor of Math- 
ematies and Astronomy at Yankton from 1897 
to 1902. He was then elected state superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of South Dakota 
and held that office for two years, 1903-05. He 
was then made president of the Northern 
Normal and Industrial School at Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, holding this position from 1905 
to 1914. Since 1914 he has been president 
of the State Normal School at Bellingham, 
His Alma Mater honored him with the degree 
of Doctor of Laws in 1911. 

His pastor, Rev. W. R. Marshall, of First 
Church, Bellingham, bears warm personal tes- 
timony to his fitness for the ‘large work to 
which he has now been appointed : 

I have known him personally for nearly five 
years being his pastor and associated with him 
in all kinds of community and state work. The 
Bellingham State Normal under his remark- 
able leadership has grown to be one of the 
largest and most influential in the West. He 
is a thorough Christian of the broader type, 
most sincere and genuine, a pleasing personal- 
ity, a good mixer, strong organizer, resource- 
ful, unusually industrious and transparently 
honest, has remarkable executive ability and 
strong leadership. He is a pleasing and force- 
ful speaker, a clear thinker, having: the ability 
to see through and size up a situation quickly. 
He has remarkable ability for organizing and 
carrying through financial campaigns, and can 
meet, and secure gifts and support from, 
moneyed men, better.than any man I know. 
He has been most active in all community 
work. During the war time he was Director 
of all welfare drives, chairman of the Labor 


Board, Director of Public Service Reserve, 
and member of the Executive Committee of 


the Red Cross. He is President of the Board 
of Trustees of the Bellingham Y. M. C. A., 
also of Bellingham Community Service. He 
was President of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion of Western Washington, and Moderator 
of the Congregational State Conference in 
Rieke active and thorough Congregation- 
alist. 


President H. K. Warren, of Yankton Col- 
lege speaks of Dr. Nash as a trusted colleague: 

I found Mr. Nash a strong teacher and a 
loyal co-worker, on whom I could lay many 
burdens and he would carry them easily. He 
showed a really remarkable ability in secur- 
ing legislative co-operation for better things in 
the public schools. I think he might easily 
have won any political honor our state has to 
bestow, had he cared to turn to the political 
field. You will travel far to find another man 
who has really larger capacity for leadership 
and bringing things to pass. 

A few words may also be quoted from a 
letter of Principal Canfield’s of Ward Academy, 
who has known Dr. Nash from boyhood: 

I counted him a great teacher. He has the 
rare combination of being alive, interesting, 
inspiring. He was offered the nomination for 
Governor by leaders of the Republican party, 
some of whom I know had him in thought as 
destined for the United States Senate. He 
would not turn away from his life 
purpose of being a teacher and educator. 
He is dynamic, yet winsome, a master 
in action yet not an autocrat,. a_ friend 
and companion of men and boys without com- 
promise of Christian principle. I believe him 
a man to be trusted with large constructive 
work, as he has shown in the work he has 
already done. 


“Much more testimony to the same effect 
might be quoted from those who have known 
him officially in connection with his different 
fields of work. 

Recent Washington papers indicate the high 
esteem in which President Nash has been held. 
To take a single illustration, one of the Bel- 
lingham papers says editorially of him: 

His services as president of the Bellingham 
State Normal have been of such value that he 
will be replaced with great difficulty. The in- 
stitution has never prospered as during his 
administration. It never enjoyed such prestige 
as now. It was never so firmly fixed in the 
confidence of our people. and there is none 
who will withhold from President Nash the 
fullest credit for the present high standing 
of this splendid school. 

The Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the Normal School says for himself and his 
colleagues : 

We are extremely sorry both as Trustees of 
the Normal School and as citizens of Belling- 
ham, to have Dr. Nash leave. But he is re- 
ceiving a distinguished promotion. It is an 
honor for him to be chosen for such a place. It 
is a eredit to the Normal School that it can 
furnish the man for the position, and it is ex- 
ceedingly fortunate for the Congregational Ed- 
ucation Foundation to which he goes that it 
can have so able a man as Dr. Nash as its 
President. 

The position of president of this new educa- 
tional Foundation is one of signal importance 
and difficulty. To this office Dr. Nash brings 
wide experience as a proved teacher and a 
proved executive and as an outstanding public 
citizen, broad sympathies and an unusual com- 
bination of the qualities needed for the position 
he undertakes. i 

Dr. Nash will sneak for himself, but the 
trustees of the Foundation commend him to 
the good offices and sympathetic and earnest 
co-operation of all our Congregational fellow- 
ship, as he enters upon a task which it is hoped 
will mean great things for the denomination 
as a whole. 

HENRY CHURCHILL KING. 

Obertin. 
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Why America Is Sound 
By Charles S. Tapley 


Let us step aside for a few minutes from 
the question of how we make our living and 
think about how we live. We hear that the 
world is growing worse and worse each day. 
Let us listen to the evidence of a young opti- 
mist, however. You have been up and down 
your stairway at home a hundred thousand 
times, but you cannot tell the number of its 
steps. You can send a man there once to 
count them and he is a better witness to the 
number than you are. 

I have counted the steps from one end of 
the United States to the other. The manhood 
and womanhood of America is sound. 

Everywhere the same look ahead, every- 
where the same evidence of hope and the same 
aspirations, practicing the faith of the fathers 
and all marching upward to the same God. 
The stress of late days has strained us all 
overmuch. Wach should look to his own in- 
dustry and thrift; each should look to his 
own conscience and his own moral responsi- 
bility. Let us remember that one man is only 
better than another when he behaves himself 
better. Let us give every well-behaved man 
and woman in this country their equality of 
opportunity, and then let us require from them 
their full measure of accountability. Live and 
let live is not enough—we must live and help 
live in America. 

It will be all right. No exigency, however 
serious, will present to this nation an unsur- 
mountable crisis. Every problem is solvable. 

This nation is a suecess; it is still the hope 
of the world; it must be made a yet greater 
blessing to the sons of men. On the fields of 
battle our forefathers guaranteed to us life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The 
first two are ours by right of our forefathers” 
conquest. The last is ours only as we reach out 
and take hold of the good things of life, weave 
them into our world, and develop within us a 
happiness worth while. We need Browning’s 
robust optimism, based on a profound faith in 
the power of love, human and divine and a pro- 
found belief in God and immortality and 
summed up in the lines, 

“God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


The Work of a Bishop 


Congregationalists, of course, are not sup- 
posed to have bishops, but superintendents do 
the work that is suspiciously like that which 
is performed by those who are honored by the 
historic name. One of our Congregational 
“bishops” in reporting a recent experience, 
tells the story as follows: “That Sunday I 
spent at was jammed and crowded full 
of work from the time I arrived at nine in 
the morning until late at night. Two preach- 
ing services, two sessions of Sunday schools, 
two business meetings of churches, that were 
harder to conduct than a preaching service, 
a Christian Endeavor meeting, and _ several 
personal conferences over weighty problems. 
To bed near midnight and up at six in the 
morning to take the train for a twenty-four 
hour ride to my next appointment, then two 
days and nights of toil. I was jumping first 
into some business proposition on _ building, 
then into trying conferences over difficult and 
perplexing situations. I need not say more, 
but what a life that of a home missionary 
superintendent is! It is a great life if you 
do not weaken, and I don’t, but sometimes I 
kind o’ hope that if I am real good the Lord 
will not make me a home missionary superin- 
tendent in the next life.” F.. Zo ME. 


On Religious Themes 

A JEWISH CHAPLAIN IN FRANCE, by RABBI 
Lre J. Levincer (Macmillan. $1.75). While 
this is a book of war experiences, its chief 
interest. to our readers will be its religious 
message, describing the work of a Jewish chap- 
lain. who not. only ministered to Jews, but 
also, when needed, to Protestant and Roman 
Catholic. His work was with the 27th Divi- 
sion, in hospitals and at the front. He did not 
hesitate to hold the cross to the lips of the 
dying captain Connor, or to read the Psalms 
to a wounded Protestant. In this respect he 
differed not from the dozen or more of other 
chaplains of his faith. There were a hundred 
thousand Jews in the army. The book is well 
written and as a war record will equal in 
general interest any other similar volume. 


THE COMFORT OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH, 
by the Rev. FRANK M. CLENDENIN (Long- 
mans. $1.50). “It might do many Protestants 
good to read this little volume on the Catholic 
faith. While there are some things in which 
we disagree, there is more that is vital in 
which we heartily agree. In some respects 
it belongs to the literature of Hternal Hope. 
The author is one of those who do not hold 
that Hternal Punishment is a part of the 
Christian faith. The note of the whole work 
is the comfort ‘of the Christian Gospel. 

BUILDING A SuccessruL SuNpDAY SCHOOL, 
by P. E. Burroucus, D.D. (Revell. $1.50). 
Deals mainly with plans that will be most suc- 
cessful in providing for, and managing, a large 
Sunday school. It is practical, full of sug- 
gestion on all’ aspects of Sunday school activi- 
ties and admirable in spirit. 

SUNDAYS IN COLLEGE CHAPELS, by FRANCIS 
G. Prasopy (Houghton Mifflin. $1.75). Pro- 
fessor Peabody’s earlier volumes of addresses 
in College Chapels are well known. This col- 
lection of fourteen addresses delivered ‘since 
the war” are of similar nature in their appeal 
to young men and women. They are not brief 
talks but sermons, and they are all admirable, 
direct, earnest and convincing. 

IMMORTALITY AND THEISM, by WILLIAM 
WALLACE FENN (Harvard University Press, 
$1.00). This “Ingersoll Lecture” for 1921, by 
the Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, 
takes the ground that ‘highest good is high- 
est truth,” and that the fact of immortality, 
from a theist’s point of view, is “too good not 
to be true.” In the first pages of the essay 
Dr. Fenn explains his own attitude toward 
psychie research and why it is to him incon- 
clusive. 

THE ENGLISH BIBLE, by JAMES S. STEY- 
ENS (Abingdon Press. ‘$1.25). The Dean of 
the University of Maine presents a text-book 
which he has used in College work for many 
years. It is full of interesting material, such 
as “The Bible in Poetry,” in which Biblical 
allusions by Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Burns, Browning and many others, are col- 
lected. The Bible in Oratory, The Bible in 
the Essay, In the Novel, are other themes 
treated in the same way. It is remarkable in 
the unusual material thus presented. 

A Srupy or Luke’s Gospert, by Roriin H. 
WALKER (Methodist Book Concern. $1.00). 
A book of questions, intended to aid the in- 
dependent student. A suggestive and helpful 
volume for teachers or students. Would be 
valuable for use of a leader of an adult class. 


THE JUNIOR CHURCH IN ACTION, by REV. 
WELDON FEF’. CROSSLANDS (Doran. $1.50). The 
first half of this volume describes the organiz- 
ing of a Junior Church for boys and girls, 
many of whom will not attend the adult serv- 
ices. The second half presents twenty brief 
sermons, as examples of the material used 
by the author during 1918-1919. The purpose, 
of course, is not only to reach the children 
at once, but to train them to go to church. 
It has been a success in many churches. 

THE JEWS OF HASTERN HUROPE, by REV. J. 
H. ADENEY (Macmillan). The first of a series 
of books which Jews and Christians alike may 
use, intended to bring about a better mutual 
understanding. ‘The author of this volume is 
missionary to the Jews in Roumania. It pre- 
sents briefly a history of the Jews in Hastern 
Kurope to the Partition of Poland, and later 
to the Great War. There are chapters on 
Antisemitism, the Ghetto, Language and Lit- 
erature, Phases of Religious Life, Zionism, 
ete. It is an informing and satisfactory hand- 
book on the whole subject. 

THE GOSPEL IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, by C. 
IF’. BurNEY (Scribners. $3.50). These sermons, 
“aim at placing certain aspects of the religious 
teaching of the Old Testament in their his- 
torical setting, showing their intimate connec- 
tion with the New Testament revelation, and 
applying them practically to religious needs of 
the present day.’ The author is Oriel pro- 
fessor of the interpretation of Holy Scripture 
at Oxford and has the modern, - critical schol- 
arly viewpoint but gives a spiritual interpreta- 
tion. Among other themes are The Name of 
Jehovah, The Crossing of the Red Sea, Israel’s 
Mission to Humanity, The Servant of Je- 
hovah and his Mission, Isaiah’s Parable of 
the Harvest, and Our Lord’s Use of the Old 
Testament. 

Next Door N&IGHBORS, by MARGARET T. 
APPLEGARTH (Revell). The writer calls the 
book ‘Thumb Nail Sketches from Home Mis- 
sions.” That is altogether too modest a title. 
Really these chapters are cameos of the many 
kinds of people who make up America. They 
are drawn with fine skill, and touches of real 
color—with deep sympathy and appreciation. 
We are made to feel that the Poles and Ital- 
ians, Chinese and Japanese, Negroes and In- 
dians, the Mountaineers and the Mexicans, 
are really our neighbors. The book is written 
for juniors and intermediates, but it finds 
everybody. Like every first class children’s 
sermon it strikes twelve in the heart of their 
parents, too. 

VILLAGE EDUCATION IN INDIA (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). At a conference of the repre- 
sentatives of the Missionary Societies in Great 
Britain in the autumn of 1916 it was suggested 
that a commission should be sent. to India to 
study the matter of meeting the educational 
needs of the villages of that land. The sug- 
gestion was adopted and in 1919 the Commis- 
sion began its work. This volume is their re- 
port. It is full of information of value to 
missionary organizations and all other friends 
of India. 


A Handsome Gift Book 
TANGLEWOOD TALES, by NATHANIEL HAw- 
THORNE, illustrated by VIRGINIA STERRETT 
(Penn Pub. Co. $5.00 net, boxed). A large 
and beautiful volume, printed in clear type 
on heavy paper and richly illustrated with 


iy 
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several full-page colored pictures and many 
in black and white. The tales are from Greek 


Mythology, the Minotaur, the Pygmies, the 
Dragon’s Teeth, Circe’s Palace, the Pome- 
granite Seeds, and the Golden Fleece. These 


are stories that every child should know, 
classic tales that will never die, retold for 
children by a master story-teller. 


For Boys and Girls 

Bass AT HoME, by ALICE Ross CULVER 
(Penn Pub. Co.). Those who have enjoyed 
following the adventures of Babs at school 
and college in the other three books of the 
series will welcome Babs grown up. In this 
book comes the world war. Bab’s friends go 
to France; the boys to fight and the girls 
to nurse, drive ambulances and other war 
work. Left at home Babs does her bit for 
the soldiers in camp and brings cheer to all. 

TrAM PLAy, by GrorcE G. LIVERMORE (Mac- 
millan. $1.75). A group of lively boys called 
“The Clan,” in a boarding school, is the cen- 
ter of this entertaining and humorous tale. 
It is somewhat out of the ordinary run of such 
stories. The boys are fine fellows, though 
full of fun and up to mischief. Each chapter 
is the account of some good-natured prank. 
Boys will read it with glee. 

THE BOOK OF THE GRENVILLES, by HENRY 
NEWBOLT (Longmans. $2.50). A _ story of 
brave men of several generations but all of 
the same family, from Sir Richard Grenville, 
the famous Hnglish admiral who fought on 
the Revenge in 1591, to Francis and Julian 
Grenfell, who fought and died in the Great 
War. It is of interest to know that Dr. Gren- 
fell, of Labrador, is of the same family. The 
story includes the records of great battles on 
sea and land in which these men were lead- 
ers, and gives glimpses of critical periods in 
English history which will interest American 
boys. Like all of Henry Newbolt’s work this is 
admirable for its clear and vigorous English. 

THE YELLOW QUILL GIRL, by LoTTA ROWE 
ANTHONY (Penn Pub. Co.). Anna Thorton 
attends a fashionable boarding school and 
comes from a wealthy home. Through her 
friend Peggy Ambler, she hears of the Wood- 
eraft League Camp. She decides that she 
would like the healthy outdoor life and sports 
and persuades her parents to send her. The 
location on a lake in the deep woods gives 
a great opportunity for camping, hiking and 
swimming. There are some unusual adven- 
tures. Anna acquits herself well in the face 
of danger, gets some fine ideals and makes some 
worth while friends. A book for girls in the 
early teens. 

Mazi, by JOHANNA Spyri (Lippincott. 
$1.50). Another enjoyable story for children 
by the author of ‘Heidi’ and “Cornelli.” 
Here are five children of different ages and 
the problems of each make a varied appeal 
to readers older and younger. Probably the 
youngest member of this Swiss family gives 
her name to the book because she solves, with 
childish boldness, the mystery which has~both- 
ered them all. A haunted castle is near by, 
with a mysterious care-taker and an unknown 
owner. The older people are haunted, not 
by the ghost, but by memories of happy days 
long gone by. Brave little Miizli trudges up 
to the gate and faces the terrors with complete 
success. A pretty story admirably translated. 
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The Map of the Mediterranean 


We 
rugged relief, which gave little good soil for 


Epirors’ Note: Here is the busy Director 
of Religious Hducation taking time to attend 
at the near-by college a@ swmmer course in 
“The Geography of the Mediterranean Region.” 
We asked her to tell our readers how she 
found such a course worth-while. To the 
reader who may be out of reach of such a 
course in a college, George Adam Smith's ‘“His- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land” brings 
something of the same wonderful vision of 
the meaning of the land in. the understanding 
of the Book. Miss Slattery’s “New Paths 
through Old Palestine’ lends the charm of 
her personality to the picturing of the Pales- 
tine of today as her recent visit revealed it 
to her. 

A six weeks’ course in “The Geography of 
the Mediterranean Region,’ under Miss Hilen 
Churchill Semple, in the Clark University 
Summer School, gave me, first of all, a new 
knowledge of the use of maps—a glimpse of 
the. possibilities that lie in leading a whole 
elass to read great outstanding facts of history 
from the maps before them. 

Second, it gave a new vision of Palestine as 
one of the Mediterranean countries. It was as 
if we had been permitted to look down in 


Dr. 


Elijah’s Challenge of Baal 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Jan. 15. 1 Kings 18: 20-24, 30, 36-39. 


The preparation of the lesson calls for the 
use of chapter 18 entire. The historical set- 
ting is clear: the long test between the worship 
of Jehovah and Baal is drawing to a close. It 
ends in a dramatic and bloody scene, the 
breaking of the long drought, and the tempo- 
rary establishment in the thought of the people 
of Jehoyah’s sovereign claim to allegiance. 

1. The Test of Jehovah’s Sovereignty (vs. 
19-24). Blijah comes out of this obscure resi- 
dence; he faces Ahab; he is ready to propose 
a conerete test by which the: various Baals 
and divinities worshiped widely may be proved 
in reference to the one sovereign God, Jehovah. 
The disparity of representatives is noteworthy. 
There are 450 priests of Baal and perhaps 400 
who serve the various shrines designated by 
the. sacred tree trunk placed near the altar. 
The second item, however, is somewhat un- 
certain. Then the priests are confident of the 
royal favor and proud of their established posi- 
tion; they feel that the weight of popular ap- 
proyal is on their side. Against them stands 
Plijah, alone, determined and confident. It is 
one with God making a majority. Do you 
eatch the heroism of the situation? 

Now comes a challenge to the people that 
must have cut deeply into their memory. “How 
long are you going to walk lame in both knee 
joints?” Blijah demands. The figure is vivid. 
The people are limping between two demands, 
carrying water on both shoulders and fairly 
crippled in the process. The question stings 
their dull minds into vivid remembrance; it 
arouses them to face the demands of duty. 

Now comes a practical proposal. Let altars 
be erected and sacrifices be prepared with- 


those ancient times, from some lofty height, 
and take in at a glance all those peoples who, 
in the words of Plato, ‘like frogs around a 
pond had settled down on the shores of this 
sea; and had seen the great mountain bar- 
riers to the north, the desert barriers to the 
south and east; and the breaches in these bar- 
riers which opened up communications with 
the hinterlands. 

We saw not only these physical features 
but the effects of them upon the people. We 
saw how navigation developed in the coun- 
tries which had articulated coast lines, their 
ships first skirting the shores, then advancing 
to erosswise navigation; and how trade and 
commerce followed this developemnt. We saw 
how in the countries like Palestine, without 
harbors or enclosed :basins which act as nur- 
series of navigation, there was almost no 
maritime development. 

We saw not only how these facts influenced 
the different countries, but these countries in- 
fluencing each other in the development of 
Science, literature, art, and religion—the Medi- 
terranean World the cradle of three great 
religions, Judaism, Christianity, and Moham- 
medanism. 


saw the land of Palestine with its 


tillage, and its distinctive Mediterranean 
climate of winter rains and summer droughts 
which required dry-farming methods to insure 
the uncertain harvests. ; 

We listened to vivid descriptions of the 
planting of the vines in depressions in the 
earth in order that all possible moisture might 
be conserved; the preparation of the soil and 
the autumn sowing of the grain; and the 
methods of cultivation in that land of “early 
and latter rains.” We saw the Jordan valley 
with its tropical vegetation—the palm trees of 
Jericho with ‘their feet in the water and 
their heads in the sun,” in contrast with snow- 
capped Hermon. We saw Damascus with its 
blooming, irrigated gardens. We followed the 
caravan road from Palestine to the upper 
Tigris along the Piedmont Route of Northern 
Mesopotamia, and saw its oasis settlements 
watered by the slender streams from the moun- 
tains, whose foot-hills it followed, where the 
caravans, as they rested on their way, found 
food and water. We saw, in imagination, 
Abraham and his company of people, with 

(Continued on page 30) 


Davis’ Bible Class 


out fire to burn them. Then let the heathen 
Baal in every form be invoked, and also Jeho- 
vah; the deity that answers, let him be ac- 
knowledged as God, not merely as the supreme 
Deity among many, but as the only true God, 
all others being simply no gods at all. “Good!” 
the people ery; “‘let it be put to the test in this 
way and we will abide by the decision that is 
thus reached.” 

2. The Futile Appeal of the Priests of Baal 
(vs. 25-29), The narrative is full of life and 
vigor. To our American imagination, quite 
unused to the excesses of whirling Dervishes 
and the gashing by men of their own bodies 
until the blood flowed freely, perhaps as a sort 
of living sacrifice to the deity which they in- 
voked, the event is most unnatural and weird. 
Nor are we able easily to picture the so-called 
“prophesying” of the frenzied priests, who 
had so excited themselves that they actually 
babbled like crazy men. Yet all this took 
place. 

The sarcasm of Hlijah we can appreciate 
more readily. When mid-day came, Elijah 
taunted the priests of Baal. “He is absorbed 
in thought! He is out of the office! He is off 
on a pleasure trip! Perhaps he’s asleep! Yell 
louder!” said Hlijah. And every taunt in- 
tensified their frenzy. It also accomplished 
more nearly the real purpose in Elijah’s mind, 
namely, to make the test so clear and the de- 
cision so definite that there could be no pos- 
sible doubt as to what the issue was. 

3. The Answering God (vs. 80-40). 
narrative now draws to a close with swift and 
dramatic movement. First, there are the care- 
ful preparations. Nothing is.omitted that will 
insure the accuracy of the test. That over- 
thrown altar is a pathetic item in the story! 
It stands for the lapse of the people from the 
true worship that they ought to have been 


The 


rendering to Jehovah. JBlijah was compelled 
to repair it; so his first act was to take the 
necessary number of stones—one for each 
of the original twelve tribes—and out of them 
he built an altar. Then the complete arrange- 
ments for a sacrifice were made, except that 
no fire was provided, and the whole altar was 
so repeatedly drenched with water as to make 
any fraud impossible. 

Then Elijah prayed. It must have been ar 
strange contrast to the shouting and dancing 
of the idol priests. The report of the prayer 
is contained in two stately sentences that 
are full of reverence and humility. Elijah 
prayed only that Jehovah might confirm his 
mission, attest the reality of the divine pres- 
ence, and prove that the people might turn 
to Him as their God. 

Then the end of the day came in the gift of 
fire. It consumed the wood and the sacrifice ; 
it even licked up the water in the trench. 
And when the people saw this they were ready 
to affirm their faith in Jehovah as their God. 
The victory of the lonely prophet was complete. 

What are the outstanding lessons from the 
narrative? Clearly these among others: the 
fact of One God, the God revealed to the an- 
cient men of Israel, championed by the proph- 
ets, and made forever real in Jesus Christ, our 
fathers’ God and ours; the triumph finally of 
any man, even when he is weak and lonely, 
who casts his life and influence upon the side 
of this one spiritual and holy God; the final 
disaster which follows from putting anything 
else into the place which God demands for 


himself alone. 
; vy ae 
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Faith 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Jan. 15-21 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 
Theme for the year, Redemption. 


Theme for January and February, ledemptive 
Ideas in the Old Testament. 
Theme for the week, Faith. Mark 11: 22. 
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A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 


(For hymns see Devotional Hymns, and for 
prayers, ‘A Book of Prayers,” each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on  Bvangelism, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 

Sunday. Ps. 27; Comments 1-and 8; Hymn 
1; Prayer 4. 


Monday. Dan. 1: 8-21; Comment 2; Hymn 


14; Prayer 15. 


Tuesday. Lam. 3: 
Hymn 22; Prayer 18. 


Wednesday. Ps. 46; Comment 4; Hymn 8; 


19-39; Comment 38; 


Prayer 14. 


Thursday. Ps. 32; Comment 5; Hymn 45; 


Prayer 3. 


‘give 


| Obey, obey, obey. 


Friday. Ps. 
37; Prayer 8. 


Saturday. 


130, 181; Comment 6; Hymn 


Isa. 55; Comment 7; Hymn 27; 


| Prayer 13. 


Dee 


1. Trust in God (Ps. 27). Under our theme 
we think of faith as a working relation with 
God. .The word has many other meanings, 
but just now wethink of it as such confidence 
in God. that our living is: determined by it. 


_ One has confidence in a bank. and deposits his 


money with it; or confidence in a firm and 
does. business with it. The farmer has confi- 


_ dence in the soil, cultivates it and reaps his 
| harvest. 
| dence in God who is a spirit, and this deter- 
| mines his conduct. 


A man as a spiritual being has confi- 


But suppose one is not sure that there is a 


| God? Well, he cannot be sure that there is 


not. He is, at least, free to choose which of 
the two uncertainties he shall assume to: be 
eorrect. He may say, I am going to live as 


though there were a God; doing this he will 


find out all he can about God and his probable 


| desires for men, and this will determine his 


echaracter.. With his experience confidence will 
increase; and the fear that weakens men will 
way to fearlessness and consequent 
strength. (See Closet and Altar—J. C. Green- 


hough.) 


2. Obeying God (Dan. 1: 8-21). Obedience 
is at once the fruit and root of faith. 


Would you your faith retain, would you your faith 
regain, 
It is the only way. 

Many a doubting soul who has been unwill- 
ing to conform to God’s will has found faith 
supplanting doubt when they became disposed 
to obey the divine will; contrariwise, wayward 
-souls have found themselves eager to be worthy 
when they have come to faith in God. The 
redeemed life is impossible without obedience. 
“It makes no difference what a man believes 
if he doesn’t act right.” (See Closet and Altar 
—H. F. Hall.) 


8. Hope in God (Lam. 3: 19-39). The 


Closet and Altar 


THE NEED OF FAITH 

How is it that ye have no faith?—Mark 
Ie 
4: 40. 


A belief is not a proposition to be as- 
sented to and then put away and forgotten. 
It is always in our minds and forever in 
our thoughts. It guides our every action, 
it colors our whole life. It is not for a day, 
but forever. A belief is a strand in the 
cord of our lives that runs through every 
fathom of it from the time itis first twisted 
among the others till the time that life shall 
end.—H. Fielding Hall. 


Faith is a proof that a man is living.— 
James Iverach. 


The clouds hang heavy around my way ; 
I cannot see. 

But through the darkness I believe 
God leadeth me. 

’Tis sweet to keep my hand in his 
While all is dim, 

To close my weary, aching eyes 
And follow him. 

Through many a thorny path he leads 
My tired feet; 

Through many a vale of tears I go; 
But it is sweet 

To know that he is close to me, 
My God, my Guide! 

He leadeth me, and so I walk 
Quite satisfied. 

To my blind eyes he may reveal 
No light at all, 

But while I lean on his strong arm 


I cannot fall. 
O. I. Scofield. 


It asks the weary to come into its rest; it 
tells the anxious that all their cares are 
in God’s heart. To the young it promises 
immortal youth, to the old renewal of hope 
and everlasting strength. To those who have 
failed it whispers of coming victory, and 
to lives bruised and broken by sin it speaks 
of pardon and recovery. To all who are 
working to make the world better it sings 
infinite good cheer, to those who are de- 
jected because of the world’s sadness and 
woes it sounds always the same clarion note 
of brighter things to come; and to all of 
us it keeps on affirming through every night 
of doubt that the world is God’s world, and 
he loves it and never leaves it, and all must 
be well in the end—J. ©. Greenhough. 


Loving God is but letting God love us— 
giving welcome, that is, to God’s love, 
knowing and believing the love God hath 
to us....O thou, sorrowful, dejected, 
fainting—believe, and thy burdens are gone 
forever.—Horace Bushnell. 


Lord, increase our faith; increase it. It 
is not even yet so large as a grain of mus- 
tard seed, for if it were, these mountains 
that oppress us would have been rooted up 
and cast into the sea. Increase our faith, 
enlarge our hope, expand our field, fortify 
our trust, enrich our generosity, grant to 
us to know and to do something more worthy 
of thy name, that so thy pity may be evoked 
and thou wilt do among us thy own mighty 
works because of our belief—Henry Scott 
Holland. 


difference between the hopeful and the hopeless 
soul is like the difference between a tree and 
a post. The post decays and becomes weaker; 
the tree grows and becomes stronger. Now 
faith is that vital thing in a man which makes 
him alive, and hope is the fruit of that faith. 
If therefore we would have hope we need to 
cultivate faith in God just as we cultivate the 
roots of a rose-bush if we want roses. (See 
Closet and Altar—-James Iverach.) 


4, Refuge in God (Ps. 46). 
of two things -is needful; 
weather it or adequate shelter. To the Psalm- 
ist God was both. Is there in your faith that 
which provides strength within to endure hard 
experiences and a shelter to protect against. 
them? Have we wings which bear us up? 

Let us be like a bird, one instant lighted 

Upon a twig that swings; 

He feels it yield, but sings on, unaffrighted, 

Knowing he hath his wings. 

(See Closet and Altar—C. I. Scofield.) 


5. Forgiveness from God (Ps. 32). In Old 
Testament days men thought that forgiveness 
depended upon such thingg,as costly sacrifices; 
elaborate ceremonials; self-inflicted tortures, 
and the like. The Psalmist saw it to be a 
question of living relations between the soul 
and God; resulting in true penitence of heart, 
which in turn is the soil for reform. Such for- 
giveness from God is health-giving, redeeming. 
(See Closet and Altar—Horace Bushnell.) 


6. Humility toward God (Ps. 130-131). In 
the financial world the man who maintains 
rational relationships never demands of his 
bank a payment beyond that provided for by 
his deposits. Right working relation with God, 
that is, faith, precludes the possibility of arro- 
gance and pride. Now arrogance and pride are 
diseases which destroy the spiritual body. From 
these faith redeems men. (See Rom. 12: 3-16.) 


In a storm one 
the strength to 


7. Life from God (Isa. 55). Naturalists 
define life as correspondence with environ- 
ment; a high-sounding phrase which means that 
to live a body must be able to assimilate food > 
get the necessary effect of breathing the air, 
ete. If then faith is a working relationship. 
with God, it is the channel through which: 
flows the spiritual life from Him in whom we: 
live and move and have our being. (See Closet 
and Altar—H. S. Holland.) 


8. Hymn for the week, No. 
Hymnal 274). 


Still, still 
breaketh, 
When the bird waketh, and the shadows flee ; 
Fairer than morning, lovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with thee. 


1 (Pilgrim 
(Commit to memory.) 


with thee when purple morning 


As in the dawning, o’er the waveless ocean, 
The image of the morning star doth rest, 

Soin this stillness, thou beholdest only 
Thine image in the waters of my breast. 


When sinks the soul, subdued by toil, to slumber, 
Its closing eye looks up to thee in prayer. 
Sweet the repose beneath thy wings o’ershading, 
But sweeter still to wake and find thee there. 


So shall it be at last, in that bright morning 
When ‘the soul waketh, and life’s shadows flee: 
O! in that hour, fairer than daylight dawning, 
Shall rise the glorious thought, I am with 
thee. 
—-Harriet Beecher Stowe, 1855. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Our Ever-present Emmanuel 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Jan. 15-21 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: God in Our Lives. Gal. 5: 16-26. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

There can be but one controlling force in 
our lives. It may be good or bad. It must 
be one or the other. Two such antagonistic 
forces are God and evil. Under the sway of 
the latter all sorts of sin take their residence 
in us (Vs. 19-21). Their very mention is re- 
volting. (There is great effectiveness in call- 
ing things by their right names.) Letting God 
rule within us brings in an entirely different 
type of companions. A more attractive list of 
things eminently desirable could not be drawn 
up than that found in Vs. 22 and 23. They 
can never be outlawed. Regulate your lives, 
then, by the Kingship of the Spirit of God. 


Leads for the Leader 

Mark the distinction between recognizing the 
presence of God in the world and in our own 
selves. His presence in all things does not 
necessarily mean that that fact makes any dif- 
ference in our lives. Study this distinction 
between his being around us and being im us. 

What effect does the recognition of his pres- 
ence in us have on our attitude toward him? 
Ilow will it. color our ideas of reverence? of 
duty ? 

What effect will it have on our thoughts to- 
ward our work and play? Will both be lifted 
into an entirely new plane? How? 

What effect will it have on our duty to our 
neighbor? Will it make us more considerate of 
his welfare? Will it make of duty a pleas- 
ure? What of the ever-present temptation to 
selfishness? 


Thoughts for Members 


Pnthusiasm means “God in us.” 
thusiasm knows no defeat. 


Such en- 


He is with us whether we are obedient or 
rebellious. If we are obedient His presence 
brings joy; if we are rebellious His presence 
fills us with gloom.—Charles EH. Jefferson. 


Mahy believe in God. They are in a real 
sense sure of God, but the message of the In- 
finite has not yet been translated to the needs 
of their hearts.—John Douglas Adam. 


Dr. Fosdick says: “The final resource of a 
serviceable man must be his own inwardly 
victorious spirit, sustained by motives which 
wear well, by unsmothered faiths, and by hopes 
which refuse to grow dim.’ What else than 
the presence of God in our lives can give this? 


Where is thy God, my soul? 

Is he within thy heart, 
Or ruler of a distant realm 

In which thou hast no part? 
Where is thy God, my soul? 

Only in stars and sun, 
Or have the holy words of truth 

His light in every one? 

—Thomas T. Lynch 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Faithful Lord, grant to us, we pray thee, 
faithful hearts devoted to thee, and to the 
service of all men for thy sake. Fill us with 
pure loye of thee, keep us steadfast in this 
love, give us faith that worketh by love, and 
preserve us faithful unto death; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.—C. G. Rossetti. 
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OUR READERS’ FORUM 


A Plea for the Prisoner 
Dear Mr. Hditor: 

May a constant reader take occasion from 
your recent reference to prison topics, to 
plead for more help on behalf of our pitiable 
prisoners ? 

or thirty-six years I have been seeing 
prisoners going out of the iron doors, back 
into the world again. I think I have never 
seen them go out with much less done for them, 
in the ways in which they most need help, 
than now. I think I have never seen them 
re-entering the free life with a much heavier 
handicap than today! Some one says, I sup- 
pose correctly, that more persons come out of 
our prisons every year, than graduate from all 
the colleges and universities in the United 
States! Again, “the prison system is the most 
hideous part of the present system of society.” 

Public money has been spent all along, in 
ever increasing sums, ostensibly on account of 
the prisoner, until the present total is enor- 
mous. But where the prisoner is getting much 
benefit from the increase in the ways he most 
needs it, who can explain? 

The great prison battle in our legislature 
last winter saw the standard of the governor 
himself go down, although his recommendation 
that precipitated the conflict was most right- 
eous, and was sustained by the bulk of expert 
testimony in the whole country for the last 
fifty years! 

The best explanation of this regrettable re- 
sult that I found is that the so-called ‘County 
Rings” sincerely believed that other groups 
opposing them were no more disinterested than 
themselves! Meeting what I thought repre- 
sentative members at the Statehouse during 
the closing days of the last legislature, I 
was surprised to find what a poor opinion they 
seemed to have of the controversy. 

Literature that does not call itself religious 
has published some most impressive truth of 
late in the field of prison reform. But the 
friends of better prisons can hardly expect to 
carry the day unless our religious papers will 
take hold of the prob’em fearlessly and in 
earnest! This is not to say that Massachusetts 
prisons are behind others. Perhaps a significant 
comment on the present situation is that one 
of the most excellent prison plants in all New 
England, with equipment unsurpassed, is today 
almost half boarded up at Concord, and unused, 
while so many prisons and jails of an old type 
nearby are kept going at high cost. 

WILLIAM J. Barr. 

Concord Junction, Mass. 


Seeing Truth Everywhere 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I read with much interest the reported inter- 
view with Mrs. McPherson, by Elisha A. 
King, in your issue of Oct. 6. It is really won- 
derful for this woman to draw so large audi- 
ences twice a day, when most of our churches 
are begging people to come to church, and 
have half the pews empty. 

She certainly has something, and that spirit- 
ual, too, that the people want. But the com- 
ments on her work and spirit remind one of 
the unconverted disciples, when they said: ‘““We 
saw one casting out devils in thy name, and 
he followeth not us; and we forbade him, be- 
cause he followeth not us.’’ ; 

Suppose a good portion of people do come 
for healing and go away disappointed; do not 
hundreds weekly go to the doctors, pay large 
fees and go away disappointed? It is not im- 
probable that many went to hear Christ and 
went away disappointed. How long will it 
be before the chureh shall become able to see 
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truth everywhere? It may be expected in 
other forms than the ‘“dyed-in-the-wool” 
phraseology. People are getting tired of feed- 
ing on “the husks.” 
La Grange, Ill. 


A Futile Hope 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

In your editorial of Oct. 6, on “Religion and 
Healing,” you ask the significant question: 
“When will an evangelist arise in America who 
can preach the love of God in Christ for needy, 
sinful man without unnecessary accretions, but 
with the driving power andthe immediate ef- 
fects that must be credited to Mr. Sunday and 
Mrs. McPherson?” The answer is, never, if by 
“unnecessary accretions” you mean the hold- 
ing and the preaching of such fundamental 
Gospel truths as the Deity of Christ, a. day 
appointed in which the world shall be judged 
in righteousness, future punishment, the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, and other “ortho- 
dox” views which have so often been flouted 
by The Congregationalist. “No root, no fruit.” 
The fundamental truths were the inspiration 
and the theme of all the men of power. Whit- 
field, Wesley, Finney, Moody, Sunday—al]l held 
and preached those things that modern thought 
despises. Hence the weakness of the modern 
pulpit. When a preacher no longer believes 
these things, but holds to Unitarianism and 
Universalism, and thinks that all mankind, 
including the Man of Galilee, descended from 
an ape, his preaching will have no power; it 
will sound something like this: “If you do 
not repent, as it were, and be converted, in a 
manner of speaking, you may, perhaps, be 
condemned to some extent.” ; 

Chicago, Ill. 


J. W. TROEGER. 


HE. J. Bureess. 


Book Review Meetings 
Dear Mr. Editor: ; 

Have our ministers sufficiently grasped the 
opportunity for constructive meetings which 
are organigized around Book Reviews? 

The following experience of a pastor in a 
mid-western church is illuminating. 

In the hottest part of the summer, he an- 
nounced on a Sunday morning that for a 
number of Wednesday afternoons at 4.30, he 
would review popular novels. With a twinkle 
in his eye, he said that, if no one cared to 
appear at the appointed hour, he would spend 
that time in reading other novels. 

He found the church editors of the local 
papers very willing to give free publicity. 
What was his delight, on arriving at the par- 
ish house the first afternoon, to find 110 peo- 
ple assembled to hear his review of Rose 
Macaulay’s ‘Potterism.” The next Wednes- 
day afternoon found a capacity audience. 
People were standing in the corridors and were 
perched in the balconies to hear his review of 
Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street.” The attend- 
ance was over 220, although the thermometer 
stood at 93 in the shade. Crowds ranging 
from 120 to hear the review of Mrs. Wharton’s 
“The Age of Innocence,” to over 300 to hear 
the review of “The Brimming Cup,” convinced 
him that it is not necessary to haye a moving 
picture show to secure a midweek attendance. 

In these book reviews, the pastor told the 
story as simply as possible, and then very 
frankly preached as good a sermon as he could, 
on some of the problems presented. All the 
meetings were unsensational in style, the 
people being reverent and attentive. The ex- 
perience goes to show that folks leve to hear 
stories, even if they contain a moral lesson. 

He is planning another series of reviews of 
more serious books, and feels perfectly confi- 
dent that he has won a respectable hearing. 

Onto Pastor, 
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WITH THE 
A Boy Who Would Skate 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


Maybe you know Johnnie Griggs; he lives 
just outside of Griggsville by the four corners, 
and “‘Griggses’ Pond,’ where the college boys 
go skating in winter, is on his grandfather’s 
farm. The year when Johnnie was seven his 
Aunt Melissy gave him a pair of skates on his 
birthday, and his birthday was in August; so 
you may imagine how far away ice-making 
weather seemed to be. 

Johnnie has a little brother. Jimmy—in 
fact, Jimmy was only a three-year-old baby 
when Johnnie was seven, but he was full of 
ideas and he could talk as plainly as his older 
sisters. Johnnie said so much to Jimmy about 
how to go skating, that long before the first 
eold nights, baby Jimmy was _ teasing for 
skates, too. 

When freezing weather came at last, Johnnie 
learned to skate in his own back yard, on ice 
that formed from water pumped on smooth 
and frozen ground. That kind of a pond was 
too small for him, though, and he began to 
tease to go skating on the big pond, long before 
the college boys came out from town to test 
the ice. At first Johnnie listened patiently to 
his father, who told him over and over that 
the ice on the big pond was too thin to hold 
even a small boy safely. After a while 
Johnnie began to think that his father didn’t 
know what he was talking about; the ice 
stretched from shore to shore in a solid-looking 
floor. 

“It is just as safe as—as anything,’ said 
Johnnie to Jimmy, and he was more sure he 
was right than ever when six big college boys 
came out one day and skated all the afternoon 
and .nothing happened except that the big boys 
had a gay laughing time and went home with 
shining skates clanking from their shoulders. 

“May I go skating tomorrow?” Johnnie 
asked his father that night as he was going to 
bed. 

“In a few days, if this cold weather con- 
tinues,”’ answered his father, ‘‘you may go skat- 
ing on the pond, but not before, because the ice 
is not safe yet!” 

Johnnie’s feet went thumping hard up the 
stairs when they carried him to bed, and 
Jimmy’s feet went no less softly. 

“Daddy doesn’t know everything!” declared 
Jimmy. 

“He knows most things,” Johnnie straight- 
way reminded his little brother, “but he has 
forgotten about the thickness and thinness of 
ice, and I am afraid he will never let you and 
me go skating, not even when the ice goes clear 
through the bottom of the pond to China!” 


Johnnie was so cross, his mother said his 
tones were enough to make the weather weep. 
“Such talk is enough to break old Jack Frost’s 
heart!” she said, when Johnnie scolded more 
because his father would not let him go skat- 
ing on thin ice. 

Sure enough! Next morning, if you please, 
the very icicles were crying! ‘Drip! drip! 
drip!” the tears: fell; out came the sun, and 
the snow on the roof began to shed great 
sparkling tears. 

That day Johnnie’s mother put a tub out 
by a corner of the woodshed to catch the drip- 
pings. “We must not let all that good soft 
water go to waste,’ she said. By night the 
tub was full and running over. Jimmy called 
it a pond and sailed little boats of bark from 
shore to shore. That night the weather turned 
cold again. In the morning the water in the 
tub was frozen. 
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“IT am going skating on my pond!” said 

immy. 

“No, no,’ Johnnie warned him; “that ice 
isn’t strong enough to hold you, and next you 
know, you would be swimming for shore!” 

“The ice is thick enough to hold you up,” 
Jimmy answered, ‘and I am going skating!’ 

Now Johnnie didn’t think Jimmy would 
climb up on that tub and try to go sliding on a 
little circle of ice, so he only laughed and 
went on about his business, which just then 
was feeding the chickens. Next minute John- 
nie heard sereams, mother heard screams, so 
did father and the little sisters! They all 
came running to see what in the world was the 
matter with Jimmy ! 

Johnnie was first to reach the tub. “I told 
you not to! I told you not to!” he shouted 
when he saw Jimmy trying to climb out of 
deep ice-water. 

The little fellow didn’t answer; he couldn't, 
he was so cold and shivering. Father lifted 
him, dripping with that icy water, and carried 
him into the kitchen beside the kitchen stove. 
He began to undress the child while mother 
ran for warm blankets. Poor little Jimmy’s 
teeth were chattering, and tears were running 
down his face. Just as soon as mother could 
fill the bathtub with warm water, father put 
the baby in it. Then mother made ginger-tea ; 
and after Jimmy was wrapped in dry, warm 
blankets again, and father was holding him 
by the open oven door, mother made him drink 
hot ginger-tea. Jimmy did not like ginger-tea. 

“I told him that ice wouldn’t hold him!” 
Johnnie explained to the family. He was 
dreadfully sorry for Jimmy, but even so, he 
blamed him for not listening. 

“The baby probably thought he knew more 
than you did about ice,’ father said as he 
euddled little Jimmy tighter. ‘Now I know 
a little boy who thinks’— 

Just then a neighbor’s boy came running.up 


the path to the house, and, although he 
knocked, he didn’t wait for anybody to say 
“Come in !’’—but in he bounced. 


“A college boy was almost drowned-ed just 
now!” he announced. “Three of ’em came up 
to the pond to go skating for half an hour 
before class, and one of ’em broke through! 
The other two pulled him out, because Mr. 
Tompkins happened to be driving by to town 
and he helped! My sakes, Mr. Griggs, it is 
lueky that didn’t happen to Johnnie and the 
rest of us!” 

“Why it couldn’t have happpened to 
interrupted Johnnie, ‘because father says he 
will tell us when the ice is safe, and—and 
father knows!” 

At that every one in the kitchen laughed, 
including Jimmy, who sat up straight in his 
father’s lap and pointed at Johnnie ag if he 
knew something too funny for words. No 
wonder Johnnie blushed a most uncomfortable 
red. 

“Well,” he insisted, looking straight at the 
eat, “father does know, and-I'll never tease 
to go skating again when he says the pond ice 
is too thin, because he knows what he is talk- 
ing about, same ag I did about tub ice!” 


us,” 


My mother buys a piece of cloth 
To make a gown for me. 
She cuts it up in little bits, 
Though why, I cannot see! 
She cuts it all in little bits, 
And then with might and main 
She sews and sews and sews and sews, 
And sews it up again. ; 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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California Church Movies 


By Rey. Herbert C. Ide 
Redlands, California 

Before beginning their use about two years 
ago we had a perfectly respectable and con- 
ventional second service, about as well at- 
tended and enthusiastic as they usually are. 
Part of the year it was a vesper service and 
the rest of the year in the evening. Our peo- 
ple are widely scattered over a large territory 
and many who eame faithfully to Sunday 
school and morning service, found attendance 
at another service difficult. An occasional 
special program or a fine musical service 
brought out a good number. At other times 
we urged the saints to stand by the ship and 
everybody felt about as cheerful over the re- 
sult as they usually do when that is the only 
thing left to do. 

Then we took up motion pictures. We have 
never allowed our service to become a “‘show.” 
It remains a religious service in which pictures 
are only an accessory. The service is speeded 
up a little and lengthened a little. But choir 
work, hymns, Bible reading and prayer are 
not slighted. The talk has been as direct, 
forceful and carefully prepared as the preacher 
can make it. Often it costs him more than the 
morning sermon, though it may be only from 
ten to fifteen minutes long. Anyhow old folks 
listen with respect and young folks sit still. 

And there are young folks now. There didn’t 
use to be—except an occasional swain and his 
best girl. ‘There are all sorts of folks there 
now whom we never saw before. They come 
with their children by the hand, hardly know- 
ing how to behave in chureh. At first awk- 
ward and looking a bit suspicious, they have 
gotten accustomed and feel a keen personal 
interest now.. Some have also annexed the 
morning service and some of these have joined 
the church. But in any case we have a new 
constituency at our second seryice, and an at- 
tendance several times as large as formerly. 
A lot of people are getting the church habit 
and are sharing in a real religious service, 
who were little interested before. 

We use two or three reels a night and they 
are very carefully selected. No detail of the 
arrangements is slighted. After many experi- 
ments we have now settled down to getting our 
pictures through a motion picture service 
which has grown up in Southern California 
and serves many churches which are doing as 
we are. An expert, a former minister and “Y” 
man, manages it and makes a living for him- 
self while serving us well. He picks out of 
a mass the best available for our use and ar- 
ranges booking and shipment. 

Imagination, resourcefulness, alertness and 

adaptability on the part of the minister are 
necessary if such a service is to succeed and 
leave the right impression. But ‘we feel it 
is worth while. Some day when just the right 
sort of pictures are available in sufficient quan- 
tity—and that day is rapidly approaching—the 
appeal through the eye-gate as well as ear- 
gate will be made by many churehes which 
now look askance. Then the “problem” of the 
second service will be solved. 
“ Many will find the old method more con- 
genial and will continue to use it. If adequate 
results can be achieved that way, very well. 
But where they are not, it will be a great joy 
to many heretofore discouraged ministers and 
churches to have a congregation, and to per- 
form a real mission where now they can only 
go through the motions. We do not regard the 
pictures just as a life saver, nor as mere bait, 
but as a legitimate means of teaching religion 
and creating the atmosphere of Christian liv- 
ing. 
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A Notable Record . 

When a church of less than 600 resident 
members including a considerable number 
trained in other denominations and without 
unusual wealth, creates a record in 12 months 
such as is recorded below, other churches 
should know about it and receive inspiration 
from the news. 

In a casual correspondence the calendar of 
Dec. 4 of CLAREMONT, CAL., was enclosed. It 
gives the finance report for 1920-21. The 
notable fact in it is that benevolent gifts far 
exceed home expenses. These are the items 


condensed. 


For the apportionment ........... $6,098 . 14 

For other causes Congregational .. 4,937.69 

For other causes non-Cong’] ...... 472.21 
Total Benevolences 11,508.04 

To which should be added: 

Pledges for Anti-Saloon League ... $3,600.00 

Pledges for Pilgrim Fund ........ 6,304 .00 


One-fifth, at least, of these pledges were paid 
in the year. 


Total home expenses ..........-.- 11,018.48 
Total paid in the year ............ 22,526.52 
Total pledged and paid in part .... 9,904.00 
Grand total paid and pledged . $32,430.52 
H. H. K. 


San Diego Events 

In his less than a year of service as pastor 
of First, San Disco, Cau., Rev. Roy Campbell 
has aroused much activity in the organization. 
At the Thanksgiving Communion 22 members 
were received. A special thank offering to- 
wards the heavy current expenses of this year 
resulted in contributions exceeding $1,000. The 
pastor’s sermon-series along various lines of 
popular interest continues to attract large eve- 
ning congregations in addition to the morning 
worshipers. 

Through the resignation of Rey. L. D. Led- 
yard in the early summer, OCEAN Bracu, SAN 
Dinco, became pastorless, but was able to 
secure Rey. Isaac Fleming, who began his 
service there in the autumn. Mr. Fleming is 
among the many New WPngland additions to 
California, having come here from Canton, 
Mass., a few years ago. He has served the 
churches at Willowbrook and at Hawthorne, 
near Los Angeles. 

Other interesting developments in the San 
Diego fellowship have also recently occurred, 
including the organization of the San Diego 
Association ministers in a group to meet for 
lunch once a month. The San Diego Congre- 
gational Club has been organized, with an 
initial dinner on Dee. 6, at the San Diego 
Hotel, with Dr. H. K. Booth, of Long Beach, 
as the principal speaker. Fellowship Sunday, 
observed on Noy. 27, by a general exchange 
of pulpits, also served as another factor in 
promoting closer fellowship. 


A Membership Campaign 
WALLINGFORD, Or., Rev. B. G. Zellars, pas- 
tor, received 82 new members on Christmas 
Day. They came ag a result of preaching and 
personal work. Last fall the pastor called 
together 40 members of his church and out- 
lined a plan to reach the unchurched of the 
community. The committee met with 


sedi 


pastor each Sunday after the evening service. of former pastors of the church, took an active 4 


The attendance was large and enthusiastic. 
The result has been not only this large acces- 
sion of new members but an increase in at- 
tendance at all services, and also in the Sunday 
school. The success of the work here would 
seem to indicate that many members of our 
churches are ready to co-operate with the pas- 
tor when he leads them in his work. More 
than two-thirds of the new members came on 
confession. 


Anniversary of First, Marietta 
An important event in December was the 125th 
anniversary of First, Marietta, O., which 
was founded by the New England pilgrims, 


Culled from Calendars 


If you knew how much attention you 
attract by coming to church late, your 
modesty would induce you to come on time. 
—First, Glendale, Cal. 

* oe 

Some people divide their worship be- 
tween the ancestors whose money made 
them “Parasites” and the social clique 
which makes them “Snobs.”’—First, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

We have had our sorrows, but all the 
while God’s benedictions of grace and com- 
fort have been bestowed, if we have lived 
up to our privileges.—fFirst, Charlestown, 
Mass. 

* x 

As a father and mother your standards 
are formed and you are more or less im- 
mune, but your boy and girl are not. Their 
standards are forming now. What will you 
do to make available for them entertain- 
ment and amusement that is clean and up- 
lifting, that appeals to their courage, self- 
respect and love of fine ideals?}—Plymouth, 
Oakland, Cal. 


It is much to see things as they are: the 
solidity: of today’s deed, and the worth of 


upon clear insight 
with facts. But 


tomorrow’s plan depend 
and an honest dealing 
there is another vision even more yital: 
the vision of things as they ought to be. 
lor there is always beyond the horizons 
of the actual the compelling and quenchless 
glory of the ideal and beyond all the lesser 
tasks of life there is always this master 
task—to take what is and make what 
ought to be. ‘There is only one test of 
deeds and policies and dreams, but one 
law for factory and Senate chamber, the 
law of ought-to-be.-—First, Detroit, Mich. 


who first settled Marietta, on December 6, 1796. 
On Dee. 3 and 4 special services were held, 
at which Dr. J. R. Nichols, of Chicago, and Dr. 
C. ©. Creegan, of Northfield, Vt, were the 
principal speakers. The church in its rela- 
tion to the community was the keynote domi- 
nating the addresses. On Monday evening pas- 
tors from other churches in the city were 
present and extended their felicitations. In 


the all these services Dr. C. E. Dickinson, the dean 
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part. 

On Tuesday evening a banquet, followed by 
a meeting at the church, brought the obsery- 
ance to a close. At the latter meeting Dr. 
Jason Noble Pierce, of Washington, D. C., was 
the speaker, and his theme, “The Church in 
the New Age,” was ably handled. 

Dr. E. S. Parsons, president of Marietta Col- 
lege, took a prominent part in the exercises 
in connection with the celebration. 

The first permanent settlement in the 
Northwest territory was made at Marietta, 
April 7, 1788, by colonists from New England 
states. The first sermon to be preached in 
that territory was delivered at Marietta, July 
15, 1788, by Rev. Daniel Breck, of Topsfield, 
Mass., a member of the Ohio company which 
founded Marietta. The church was, established 
Dee. 6, 1796, when Rev. Daniel Story, who 
had been preaching to the colonists from 1788 
on, became the first pastor. He came from 
Boston and his salary was board and four 
dollars in silver per week. His pastorate came 
to an end in 1804. Succeeding ministers of 
First Church have been: Rey. Samuel P. Rob- 
bins, 1805-1823; Rev. Luther G. Bingham, 
1826-1837; Rev. Thomas Wickes, 1840-1869; 
Rev. Theron Hawks, 1869-1883; Rey. ©. B. 
Dickinson, 1883-1896; Rey. John R. Nichols, 
1897-1909; Rey. Henry M. Kelsey, 1910-1915; 
Rey. Charles C. Creegan, 1915-1919. The pres- 
ent pastor is Rey. W. L. Goldsmith. 

It was a source of regret that Dr. H. H. 
Kelsey, of San Francisco, could not be present 
at the celebration. He was the only living 
former pastor to be absent. 

The present pastorate is unusual in that the 
finances of the church are on a sound founda- 
tion. The church is out of debt, and its 
receipts are keeping up with its large expendi- 
tures. Mr. Goldsmith is particularly happy 
in securing the co-operation of the young peo- 
ple of the community. 


Returns to Massachusetts 
OxLp SourH Union, WrymouTH, MaAss., has 


; 
( 


received the acceptance of its unanimous call . 


to Rev. F. A. Poole, pastor of South, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., since 1917. Old South Union has 
been without a minister since September when 
Rey. O. A. Price removed to Leominster. In 
the interim a former pastor of Union, Rey. H. 
W. Kimball, has been stated supply. Dr. Poole 
is no stranger to the Bay State, having held 
pastorates at Topsfield and Worcester, where 
for eight years he was minister of Union. He 
is a native of Salem and’a direct descendant 
of Manasseh Cutler. A graduate of Bangor, 
with a Ph.D. from Potomae University, Wash- 
ington, Dr. Poole was ordained at Sanford, 
Me., in 1893. He will bring to Norfolk Asso- 
ciation a trained mind and rich experience. 
He expects to begin his pastorate here before 
Feb. 1. Ww. P. L. 


Annual Meeting 


PiymMoutTH, Drs Mornss, I4., Rev. B. R. 
MacHatton, pastor, reports a year of marked 
activity. About $16,000 was raised for cur- 
rent expenses and benevolences. Extensive and 
expensive repairs have been made on _ the 
church property. ‘The church roll has been 
revised, the membership on Oct. 1 standing at 
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711. Sixty-four have united with the church. 
With a capable assistant in the person of 
Miss Mary W. Foss, and with a united and 
earnest people, the church ‘greets the future 
with a cheer.” , 


From East to West 


MASSACHUSETTS 
New Life in Lincoln, Brockton 

The records of the earliest church in Brock- 
ton (North Bridgewater) show that-for 180 
years provision has been made by Congrega- 
tionalists for worshin by the colored popula- 
tion. In 1897 a separate church was organized, 
with Sebastian D. Turner, now of Jersey 
City, as pastor. Three years later a commodious 
building was erected and by 1903 all financial 
obligations met. Following Mr. Turner, who 
remained 17 years, and is now emeritus of 
the local church, Rey. M. C. Jennings came to 
minister to the GO families forming the parish. 
The colored community has also a Baptist 
Church. ; 

So constructive has been Mr. Jennings’ min- 
istry over LINCOLN, Brockton, that the church 
is now able to remove to a more central loca- 
tion and has just purchased the plant, church 
and parsonage of the Free Will Baptist So- 
ciety, now disbanding. The new home for Lin- 
coln is on Wales Ave., just off Main -Street, 
nearly opposite the Library. The price of 
purchase is over $8,000. The acquisition of a 
house for Mr. Jennings is of special signifi- 
eance both as to proximity to the church and 
permanence of residence. It is probable that 
the new church will be ready for occupancy 
early in the new year. The old property is 
to be sold to the Jocal branch. of the Reorgan- 
ized Church of the Latter Day Saints, bringing 
about $6,000. 


Consolidation at Arlington a Wise Move 

Arlington Orthodox Congregational Church 
was organized in 1842 and the parish legally 
incorporated under a similar name soon after- 
wards. At the close of the meeting of the 
parish, a little more than a year ago, when 
final action was taken joining with the church 
in extending a call to the new minister, Rev. 
D. I. Patch, the moderator of that meeting, 
the oldest male member of either church or 
parish, called attention to the vexatious delays 
incident to the dual control, and suggested 
that with the coming of a new _ leader 
a modern method of control in all church af- 
fairs, financial as well as ecclesiastical, be 
adopted. i 

As a result of this suggestion, steps were 
taken which finally resulted in the incorpora- 
stion of chureh and parish into one body. It 
was under an act of incorporation as the Ar- 
lington Orthodox Congregational Church that 
the annual meeting was held in January, 1921, 
and-the church has since functioned as a 
single organization. 

This has proved to be a wise move. Inter- 
est has increased in every department of church 
work, shown clearly in renewed activity in 
the C. Bi. Society, larger attendance at Friday 
evening meetings, added membership in the 
Sunday school. This is the natural outgrowth 
of the new constitution and by-laws which 
provide for special committees: in the several 
lines of modern church organization. Added 
to former branches, there is now a “Belfry 
Club,” made up of young men of the com- 
munity. 

The parsonage has been renovated at a 
cost of $1,500 and a room fitted up and fur- 
-nished in the belfry tower of the church, which 
serves the pastor as a study and a meeting 
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place for the Belfry Club or special commit- 
tees. The cost of this last item was mainly 
met by the Bradshaw Missionary Association. 

Since January more than 50 have been re- 
ceived into church membership. 

Not the least occasion for gratification over 
present conditions is the fact that there has 
been an increase of three hundred per cent. 
in the number of persons contributing for 
benevolences through the envelope system, with 
a corresponding gain in amount subscribed. 

Rev. S. C. Bushnell, now of New Haven, 
Ct., is pastor emeritus of Arlington. Since his 
retirement, after serving 30 years as pastor, 
he has been a frequent visitor, has preached 
for Mr. Patch and shared some of his duties, 
always bringing a joyous personality that is 
like a benediction. 


A Long Life of Service 

First PARrIsu, BROCKTON, is both blessed 
and bereaved in the translation of its senior 
deacon, Charles D. Brigham, in his 91st year. 
He was a son of Rey. David Brigham, pastor 
at Hast Randolph, now Holbrook; educated in 
Framingham and _ Bridgewater Academies ; 
moved to Brockton (North Bridgewater) in 
1864. Although holding no office, other than 
that of membership on the School Committee, 
he early identified himself with First Parish 
and with characteristic vigor gave himself 
earnestly in full service. Teacher and superin- 
tendent of the church school; parish clerk from 
1856, and later clerk of the church (emeritus 
at the time of his death); elected deacon in 
1880, he made a daily program of being a 
Christian. His influence over the youth of the 
city was wide and commanding through his 
own cheerful expression of faith, as well as 
his unassuming and honest life. 


CONNECTICUT 

Memorial Window for First, Stamford 

A new memorial window has been placed in 
the auditorium of Frrsr, STAMFORD, in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Hmeline Peck Smith, for 49 years 
a faithful member of this historic fellowship. 
The window was designed by the Montague 
Castle-London Company of New York, and, 
in conformity with the other memorial win- 
dows already placed in the church, is executed 
in Pnglish antique glass. The central medal- 
lion portrays the beginning words of the 23d 
Psalm. Arrangements are now being made for 
the installation of another memorial window 
in honor of Rey. Samuel Scoville, pastor of the 
church for 20 years. 

At the recent Every Member Canvass, the 
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returns were the largest since the Canvass was 
inaugurated. 

A bequest of $2,000 has been received from 
the estate of Dr. Robert H. Fairchild. Rev. 
A. G. Walton is pastor of First Church. 


New Organ for Center, Torrington 

CENTER, TORRINGTON, Rev. A. B. Patten 
and H. 8S. Winship, pastors, recently dedi- 
cated a new $10,000 organ, the gift of Mr. 
Charles F. Brooker, a former member of the 
Society and president of the American Brass 
Co., now a resident of Ansonia, Ct. 

The Unison Service of Dedication was 
written by the senior pastor, Mr. Patten, as 
was also the Song of Recognition, published 
below. No suitable hymn could be found in 
our modern hymn books. The tune of the 
Italian Hymn was especially appropriate for 
the impressive moment. 

Under the direction of Center’s organist, 
Mrs. John Spittle, an organ and choir service 
was given on Sunday night following the dedi- 
eation. On Nov. 28, Prof. W. C. Hammond, 
of Mt. Holyoke College, gave a recital on the 
new organ. 

Song of Recognition 
(Tune: Italian Hymn) 
For all Thy grace imparts, 
O God of love, our hearts 
Their tribute bring! 
We chant our loyal praise, 
While organ notes upraise, 
With charm of holy days, 
The song we sing. 


We thank Thee for the gift, 

Whose winged strains uplift 
Our thoughts to Thee: 

May worship rare abound, 

As to the Organ’s sound, 

Our service glad is erowned 
With melody. 


We vow with choral voice, 
To make Thy will our choice, 
O God of might! 
The Organ’s clear accord 
Shall speak our faith abroad, 
Like that of Christ the Lord, 
For truth and right. ; 
Arthur B, Patten. 


Rev. W. C. Prentiss Leaves New Haven 
After eight years of ministry to GRAND AVE., 
New Haven, Rey. W. C. Prentiss has resigned 
to become pastor of Virst, Plainfield, Ct. Com- 
ing to New Haven from Wast Hartford, Mr. 
Prentiss gave himself to the demands of a 


Boston Detroit 


Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco 


Price, net, $1.75, postage extra 
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dificult field with the utmost unselfishness and 
devotion. As a result of his work, 382 persons 
haye been added to the chureh rolls. The 
young people have been organized, and a 
men’s club established. During the war, Mr. 
Prentiss entered the ranks of the Y. M. C. A., 
and rendered a year’s excellent) service in 
France. Attracted by the opportunity offered 
by an industrial community, he leaves New 
Haven for Plainfield. 


NEW YORK 
Among the Brooklyn Churches 

“The Nativity,” a dramatic presentation of 
the Bethlehem story, after the manner of the 
medisyal miracle plays, formed the program 
for the Christmas Hve service of FLATBUSH, 
BRookLyN. In accordance with the custom of 
many years, a giant Christmas tree was lighted 
on the lawn of the church at 4.45 o'clock, fol- 
lowed by community carol singing, led by a 
trio of cornets and a chorus from the church. 

At five o’clock the Pilgrim League of the 
church presented “The Nativity” as its con- 
tribution to the Christmas program of the 
church and neighborhood, following the adap- 
tation arranged by Rosamond Kimball. The 
Bible text was used throughout, Dr. L. T. 
Reed, pastor of the church, seading the ex- 
planatory portions and the dialogue being taken 
by the several characters: Mary, the Angel, 
Joseph, the three Shepherds, and the three 
Wise Men—in appropriate costumes. A pro- 
logue and three scenes were given; the An- 
nunciation, the Shepherds in the Wield, and 
the Nativity, with the adoration of the Shep- 
herds and the Magi, closing with the Flight 
into Hgypt, was made in a most dignified and 
reverent manner, and the presentation created a 
profound impression upon the audience of 
more than 700 people who were present. 

The Pilgrim League, under whose auspices 
the program was given, is an organization of 
business and professional women, which has 
been taking a large part in the life of Flat- 
bush during the last two years. Regular meet- 
ings are held once a month in the parish house, 
with supper at 6.30, followed by a speaker on 
some topic of current interest along’ either 
reigious or secular lines. Women of any 
ehurch or of no church are eligible for mem- 
bership, and the League is attracting a large 
number of those who are too busily engaged 
to take part in the ordinary women’s organiza- 
tions of the church, but who nevertheless feel 
the call to do their part in the way of money 
and service toward the church and community 
life. ‘The social suppers provide an unexcelled 
opportunity for fellowship. During the past 
year about $500 has been raised for benevolent 
work, including $200 toward the support of 


a working woman without friends, $100 to the 
Relief Fund, $50 toward 
physical 
China ; 
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the Easter Building Fund of the church, and 
$25 to the Christmas Fund of the Ministerial 
Relief. The League has recently established 
a religious library for its own interest and 
education, and is planning during the coming 
year to develop the talents of its members 
along the lines of religious drama. 


Rev. J. E. Adams, formerly pastor of Ross 
St. Presbyterian, Brooklyn, and more recently 
stated supply for St. Paul’s Congregational 
Church, of that city, has accepted an invitation 
from PARK SLOPE, BROOKLYN, to become act- 
ing pastor through the coming year. 

An enterprising member of BUSHWICK AVE., 
BROOKLYN, Rey. J. L. Clark, pastor, has in- 
stalled and taken charge of a radio station at 
this chureh and will see that Dr. Clark’s ser- 
mons are reported each Sunday morning. The 
station has a sending range of about 300 miles 
and the experiment of its use was made first 
on Waster Sunday, when Dr. Clark received 
word that his sermon was heard and enjoyed 
in Philadelphia by a radio operator at that 
place. Is the time coming when we ean in- 
dulge the craying for a stay-in-bed 
morning and still have our 
to us? 

It seems likely that by the first of the year 
Brooklyn will have a well-organized Federation 
of Churches with a regularly appointed execu- 
tive secretary. Agitation along this line was 
begun in the spring and has been fostered 
during the fall by a committee of ministers 
from the different denominations. Rev. R. B. 
Guild, who has been securing pledges for the 
funds needed, reported at a dinner, on Noy. 29, 
that the committees in charge of subscriptions 
from the various denominations, were receiv- 
ing every encouragement and that there is 
every assurance that the full quota of $12,000 
will be raised. The fact that the Federation 
Committee planned and carried through an 
excellent program of sectional union meetings 
on Armistice Day has helped forward the 
project greatly and has demonstrated that sueh 
a Wederation could become an effective force in 
Brooklyn. 


Sunday 
sermon delivered 


NEW JERSEY 
Rey. G. A. Becker Pastor of Hackensack 


HACKENSACK has recently received a_be- 
quest of $1,000 from the estate of one of the 
founders of the church school, which will wipe 
out the debt on the church building. Rey. G. 
A. Becker has accepted a call for one year, and 
the church goes to self-support. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Flourishing Armenian Church in Philadelphia 

ARMENIAN, PHILDELPHIA, is worshiping in 
a rented hall but expects soon to settle upon 
a site for. a new building where they will 
erect a portable chapel for temporary use. The 
church is self-supporting, has a well trained 
choir, and appeals to a large and influential 
constituency drawn from all over the city. 
Nearly all the people can understand the 
Ilinglish language, although services are usually 
conducted in the Armenian language. Rey. P. 
S. Levonian is pastor. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Salisbury Stresses Community Service 

SALISBURY was organized six years. ago. 
Near it are large churches more than a hun- 
dred years old. It has a program unlike that 
of any church in the city. The pastor, Rey. 
W. B. Duttera, studied with Graham Taylor 
in Chicago Seminary and brings to this church 
his community and social vision. Community 
service is stressed and the first unit of the 
new building, the parish house, is admirably 
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adapted for social activities. The church is 
building a future constituency of its young peo- 
ple. Mrs. Duttera is leader of the young peo- 
ple of the church and city and secretary of 
the Woman’s Federation of the Carolinas. 


OHIO 
First, Toledo, Has White Gift Service 
The church school of First, TOLEDO, Rey. 
A. A. Stockdale, pastor, held its annual White 
Gift Service on Sunday afternoon, Dee. 18. 
One of the features of the program was the 


When Sunday Comes 

By John Andrew Holmes 
There are more reasons for attending 
church than one might suspect. Once I 


invited a rather gimp'‘e-appearing man to 
come and hear me preach, and his answer 


“Sure I'll 


mw 


was: 
time! 


come—anything to kill 


presentation of a pageant in pantomime, ‘At 
the Door of the Inn,” by Martha Race. It was 
most effectively done, partly because of the 
good acting of the participants and partly be- 
cause of thé stage properties with their scenic 
effect. 

The various organizations of the church 
school and church contributed to the annual 
White Gift fund, over $500 being given to city 
poor relief and an additional $500 to Near 
Hast Relief and smaller donations going to 
other objectives including Berea College. 

First has adopted this method of celebrating 
Christmas rather than the old time one of giv- 
ing a Christmas entertainment with the giving 
of eandy and fruit to the children. It has 
found that-it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, f 

TENNESSEE 
Playground for Chattanooga Colored Children 


Through the efforts of First, CHar- 
TANoOGA, Rev. W. LL. Cash, pastor, and 
with the assistance of, Mr. Emil Wassman, 


park commissioner of the city, the first play- 
ground to be organized for the benefit of the 
colored children of Chattanooga was opened last 
summer on a vacant lot owned by the church. 
The lot, on which the old church~ edifice 
formerly stood, was prepared for use by an 
“After Supper’? Committee, composed of a 
number of the men of the church, who worked 
for two hours each night after supper until 
the ground was cleared of rubbish. The play- 
ground, known as Playground No. 3, was 
formally opened with a program, July 4, when 
the principal address was delivered by Park 
Commissioner Wassman. On Labor Day a 
celebration was held and an address was de- 
livered by the mayor, Hon. A. W. Chambliss. 
Both the Mayor and Commissioner Wassman 
expressed the willingness on the part of the 
city to co-operate in whatever way it could 
with the chureh and the people to promote 
proper amusements and wholesome recreations 
for all the people. ‘he lights, swings, a tobog- 
gan ‘slide and paint for the seats, ete. 
furnished by the City Commissioner. 
The playground, which was opened each 
day and at nights until ten o’clock, was in 
charge of the Ten Clubs or “Circles for Sery- 
ice” of the church, which gave a number of 
splendid programs and free community -enter- 
tainments this summer. Open-air services, 
which were well attended, were conducted by 
the pastor on Sunday and Wednesday eve- 
nings during the summer months, Adjoining 
the playground is a Day Nursery for colored 


» were 
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people; operated by the Band of Hope, a fra- 
ternal and charitable organization. The nursery 
is open the year round and the children have 
free access to the grounds. It is the plan of 
the church to erect on this lot in the near 
|future a Community house for its social servy- 
ice activities, and which will serve also as a 
community center for the people. 


ARKANSAS 

New Buildings for Arkansas Churches 

| The white churches of Arkansas are the 
| most prosperous in their history. GENTRY dur- 
| ing the past year has purchased a new parson- 
age and has raised about twice as much money 
‘for home expenses and benevolences as ever 
‘before. TEXARKANA, with a membership of 
‘about 600, recently dedicated a new building 
and contemplates the erection of a new build- 
ing for religious education purposes in the 
ear future. This church a short time ago 
joined the St. Louis Association. The pastor, 
Rev. F. E. Maddox, has been in Texarkana 
15 years and our church is the leading one 
in that part of the country. 


OKLAHOMA 

Mr. Roberts Remains at Lawton 

Rey. W. A. Roberts recently received a call 
from Jennings, La. When his Lawton friends 
learned that there was a possibility of losing 
Mr. Roberts, they called a special meeting, 
considered their serious problems in a prayer- 
ful spirit, and asked Mr. Roberts to remain. 
They have pledged themselves to full support 
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of the morning and evening services; to provid- 
ing additional workers for the Sunday school, 
repairing and redecorating the chureh, an 
active campaign for new members, the forming 
of a church cabinet, and the cleaning up of a 
long-standing financial deficit. The church 
seems to have taken a new lease of life. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Rey. J. R. Haines Serving Mission Field 

Rey. J. R. Haines, when offered BOWMAN and 
MARMARTH in North Dakota, turned his back on 
a comfortable self-supporting church with a par- 
sonage next door for this large mission field, 
saying that he wanted to find a place where he 
could see some real service on the front line. 
His strong and helpful leadership is not only 
felt in the two towns but also in all the region 
round. The work under his leadership is pro- 
gressing. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Co-operation in Religious Work 

Under the leadership of the pastor, Rey. 
Samuel Johnson, the Larger Parish plan is 
in operation with REDFIELD as a center. The 
field of this Larger Parish consists of eight 
townships in Spink County and two in Hand 
County. In this district there are six Con- 
gregational churches with over 60 public 
schools and 5,000 people. The plan contem- 
plates the organization of the religious work 
in this large area through co-operative effort. 
The churches of Athol and Ashton are within 
this territory. Rev. Wilfred Evans is the 
associate pastor. They are publishing the 
Larger Parish Pilgrim Messenger in the in- 
terest of this work. 


C. E. Society for Huron : 

Huron has organized a Christian Endeavor 
Society with a fine charter membership. It is 
more than 15 years since such a Society has 
been in existence at this place. The young 
people entered into the organization with 
enthusiasm. f 

WYOMING 

German Church Organized at Casper 

A German church of 40 members was organ- 
ized at Casper in November. This city is the 
great oil center of the state, and in spite of 
the general depression throughout the country 
is growing rapidly. 


CALIFORNIA 
Crossing the Colorado 
Southern California insists upon reci- 


procity and for all the good things it relin- 
quishes, it exacts its quid pro quo! A journey 
across the Colorado was made last winter 
when Rey. G. A. Andrews left Plymouth, Los 
Angeles, for the college church at Tucson, 
Arizona. The westward journey now occurs 
in the coming of Rey. F. J. Stoetzel, of 
Phoenix, Arizona, to SEELEY. 

Seeley’s short but significant history has 
been recounted in these columns; and it will 
be remembered as a community church in 
Imperial Valley where the residents themselves 
elected to have Congregational affiliation. Its 
parish extends over a circle of several square 
miles and the influence of the church is felt 
over a large area. Mr. Stoetzel is particularly 
well adapted to the work which needs to be 
done there and will doubtless build effectively 
upon the foundation so well laid by his prede- 
cessor, Rey. L. H. Austin, now pastor of 
Vernon Ave., Log Angeles. 


Mr. Gill Declines Call to Superintendency 
Rey. H. H. Gill, after serious consideration, 
has declined the invitation of the Northern 
California Conference to become its superin- 
tendent, electing to remain with the Stockton 
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church, of which he has been pastor since 1918. 
The Stockton church is greatly rejoicing that 
he has made this decision and is looking’ for- 
ward to still further progress under Mr. Gill’s 
leadership. In the three years of his pastorate 
the church has had a net gain in membership 
of 50, the church school has almost doubled, 
and the gifts for benevolences have increased 
fourfold. Mr. Gill has just closed an unusually 
interesting series of evangelistic services at 
Paradise, where by the invitation of the pas- 
tor, Rey. F. W. Hullinger, he spent a week, 
with services each evening, to the great profit 
of church and community. 


New Pastor for Kenwood and Glen Ellen 

Rev. W. H. Hannaford began on Christmas 
Day the joint pastorate of KENwoop and GLEN 
ELLEN, five miles apart in the beautiful 
Sonoma Valley, 50 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Hannaford comes from San Diego 
and has held pastorates in Southern California 
since coming to the state in 1912. 


Bay Association Loses Two Mzmbers 

The Bay Association is to lose two promi- 
nent members early in the new year, when Rey. 
IF’. W. Morrison is to leave for San Jose, where 


Dengan 


Cubular Cower Chimes 


“Electrically Operated 


| have heard sweet 
Chimes a-vinging, 
Downthetanes of memory, 
Preard them calling. 
henrd them singing | 
Inthe days that usrdiehe 
Gut the sweetest,purest. 


garest, 
Bringing fMugel fares 
fearest, 
JMaking life Qvvinest. 
dearest, — 
fire the O18 Church- 
Chimes to me 
ey iste) 


esaeecarare 
f 


Tower Chimes are the Memorial Sublime. 
Their location becomes a landmark; the 
sublimity of their music—an outpouring 
of musical solemnity .and worship. 


The mere touch of a finger upon the 
electric keyboard in the organist’s con- 
sole, brings forth the full power of the 
magnificent, sweet yet sonorous tones. 


What more fitting memorial, or greater 
philanthropy could be bestowed upon any 
community than a set of Deagan Tubular 
Tower Chimes? Send for complete in- 
formation. * 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
4271 Berteau Avenue, 


AINTAB 


$3,000 invested here will edu- 
cate a College Student each 
ear, or maintain a /Hosfztal 
Bed for half the year. 
Regarding special gifts, legacies and 
conditional gifts, address: Trustees of 


Donations for Education in Turkey, 
14 “eacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


Deagan Bldg., 
Chicago 
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he has accepted the pastorate of First Church, 
and Rey. N. W. Pendleton will go to Reno, 
Nev., to become the pastor of the Federated 
Presbyterian and Congregational Church. Mr. 
Morrison is a graduate of the Pacific School 
of Religion and since 1919 has been assistant 
pastor and educational director of First 
Church, Oakland. Mr. Pendleton has been for 
three years the pastor of Park’ Church, Berk- 
eley, which under his leadership has effectively 
served the community in which it is located. 
Both have been exceedingly active in the 
common life of the denomination in the bay 
region and will be greatly missed. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
ATKINSON, C. W., First and Second, Hopkins, 
Mich., to Highland Park and Jackson St., Mus- 
kegon. Accepts. 
BisHor, F. J., Algonquin, Ill., to Sycamore. 
BLENKARN, O. BH. A., Lusk, Wyo., to Arriba, Col. 


At work. 

Brooks, C. C., Gary, Ind., to Summer Hill, Il. 
Accepts. 

Grorcr, F. D., Lynnfield Center, Mass., to West 
Barnstable. At work. 

Hacurr, 8. P., (licentiate), to supply, Council, 
Ida. At work. 


120 BoYLsTOon St. 
BOSTON ~MASS. 


HYMNS FOR TODAY 


A complete hymnal for both Sunday School and Church. 
New, beautiful hymns on all the vital subjects that leading 
religious thinkers are advocating today, with,Orders of 
Services for S. S$. departments and church, and Services 
for Anniversaries. 


The use of Hymns for Today will educate both youth 
and adult in the essentials of the Kingdom of God. 
Price, $75 per 100. Returnable sample sent. Orchestrated. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 


Your church shania use. Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 
: Hand special offer. Trial-free. 

Thomas Carfimunton Service Co. Box 5 Lima, Ohio 


Best materials. Finest warkikaliahips 
Aluminum er silver plate. Memorial 
sets a specialty. Send for Catalog 
Individual Comm. Service Co, 


Room 851 1701-1703 Ohestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
\ ABLE, LOWER PRICB. 


SS islas. TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnat! Bell Found Co.. Cincinnati, O 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


NY. ano 
220 EROADWAV NET CITY. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, 2 Boston; Mass. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
\ thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville. Ohio. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
Tables, Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direee from 
our factory to your church. Catalog 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO., Dot. 14 pence ys, LL. 


SJ 
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HANNaFoRD, W. H., San Diego, Cal., 
and Glen Ellen, Cal. 

Hawkers, A. L., Lexington, Mass., 
N. H. Declines, 

Hoprscu, Hwnry, Yale and Kimama, Zoar, Ida., 
to First German, Hastings, Neb. Accepts. 

Lone, C. W., North Adams, Mich., to Charlevoix 


to Kenwood 


to Rochester, 


and Ironton. Accepts. 

Martyn, W. C., Millbury, Mass., to Suffield, Ct. 
At work. 

Morrison, F. W., First, Oakland, Cal., to San 
Jose. 

PENDLETON, N. W., Berkeley Park, Cal., to Fed- 
erated, Reno, Nev. 

Rrep, M. D. (Presb.), Payette, Ida., to McCall, 


and Meadows. 

RwHoaDS, B. F., First, Methodist, McKeesport, Pa., 
to Ingram Memorial, Washington, D. C. Ac- 
cepts. 

SCHWABENLAND, J. C., Biola, Cal., to united pas- 
torate, Yale, First and Zoar, American Falls 
and Zoar, Kimama, Ida. At work. 

Smiry, J. A., Charlevoix, Mich., to Cheboygan. 


Accepts. 
Stmvpr, F. A., Darlington, Wis., to Burlington. 
WITHINGTON, WILFRED, Cheney, Wash., to Wal- 
lace and Mullan, Ida. Accepts. 
Resignations 
Spire, W. J., Galva, Ill. 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, First 5 37 
CONNECTICUT 
Wallingford, First 82 
ILLINOIS 
Rollo 3 6 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Westford, Union, Dee. 25 14 23 
MICHIGAN 
Pontiac, First i 20 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha, First-Central, Dec. 18 52 
NEW JERSEY 
Passaic, First, Dec. 11 6 13 
New York 
Roscoe, Dec. 18 12 12 
NortH DAKoTA 
Grand Forks, Dec. 4 22 
1921 95 
ORnGON 
Portland, First il 


Recognition of Church 
LINCOLN PARK, SPOKANE, WASH., with 30 mem- 
bers was recognized by council, Dec. 13. Ser- 
mon by Dr. L. O. Baird; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. A. J. Baldwin, C. BE. Chapman, BE. 
L. Smith, H. C. Mason, W. D. Robinson, W. 


S. Pritchard, J. P. Jaeger and Jonathan Hd- 
wards. 


Personals 
Browne, C. DeW., has brought First, Tampa, 
Fla., weakened in recent years by a shift in 


its membership, to a position of ethical and 
spiritual leadership in the city. His sermons 
and prayer meeting talks are frequently pub- 
lished by the daily papers of the city and are 
widely read. A vigorous program of church 
activities has been planned for the coming 
tourist season. 

HENDRIKSON, JOHN, North WHaston, Mass., was 
recently given a reception by his congregation. 
Representatives of several churches, Secretary 
F. E. Emrich of the Home Missionary Society, 
and the retiring minister, Rev. A. J. Freed- 
lund, now of Hast Greenwich, R. I., voiced a 
hearty welcome. Mr. Hendrikson served in Troy, 


N. Y., before coming to North Waston. His 
previous ministry was in Connecticut. 
Lowp, H. S8., pastor of Riverside, Lawrence, 


has been given a leave of absence for 
three months. He will spend these months 
in California. Mr. Lowd is one of Andover’s 
boys, born and brought up there and educated 
in the schools of the town. At the end of 
the war he received a call from Riverside and 


Mass., 


JN eae Oe 


Ropeunrs, LEVI, 


WHITH, W. A., 


Jan. 5, 1922. 


accepted, going to that pastorate in ~ “April, 
1919. » Since thens® i@ has done remarkable 
work as pastor a is highly thought of by 
his parishioners and those of other congrega- 
tions. Mr. Lowd and his mother will leave 
early in January for National City, Cal., where 
they will spend the rest of the winter. During 
his stay Mr. Lowd will preach in the Con- 
gregational church of that city. 


NicHoxs, J. T., after the closing of his pastorate 


at Meadville, Pa., spent three months among his 
old parishioners in Hastern Washington and 
Seattle. Recently he has been regular supply 
at Winslow Church, Taunton, Mass. He is 
now residing at his old home in Assonet, Mass., 
and is available’as occasional or stated supply. 


D., who was recently ordained into the 
Congregational ministry at Mechanic Falls, Me., 
is pastor of the Federated (Universalist and 
Congregational) Church, Mechanic Falls. He 
graduated from Mt. Hermon in 1916, from 
Bangor Seminary in 1919 and from Bates Col- 
lege in 1921. In July he was married to Miss 
Esther C. Morgan, of Augusta, Me. 


recently celebrated the 50th anni- 
versary of his ministry, when the members of 
the North Greenwich, Ct., church, of which he 
is pastor, gave a dinner and reception in his 
honor. About 50 persons were present. Mr. 
Rodgers was presented with $50 in gold. Mr. 
Rodgers is the dean of ministers in Greenwich 
and also in Fairfield County. He was ordained 
at Claremont, N. H., 50 years ago, where he 
served for nine years, later being pastor at 
Georgetown, Mass. 


entered upon the second decade 
of his pastorate of Sturbridge, Mass., the 
first of November. As an appreciation of long 
and faithful service electric lights have been 
installed in the parsonage. During the past 
four months the attendance at the morning 
service has been increased, the attendance of 
the Sunday school has trebled and the num- 
ber of those present at the Y. P. 8. C. HB. meet- 
ings has been doubled. A Sunday school class 
of young people of the high schoo] age has been 
organized. During the past ten years three 
churches have been brought together under 
one pastor. : 


A BOOK OF OLD 
TESTAMENT LESSONS 


For Public Reading in Churches 


A LECTIONARY 


Edited with Introduction and Notes 
By ROBERT WILLIAM ROGERS 


Vol. I, Text, net, $3.00. 

Vol. II, Introduction and Notes, net, $2.00. 

Vol. I only, i in flexible leather for Pulpit 
use, net, $5.00. 


% ‘THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Wstablished 
1873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. JouHNsoN, R. N., Seah 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


EUROPE 


All-expense tours to Europe in April, May, 
June and July. 


Send for European booklet B-5. 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
506 Fifth Ave., New York City 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Veg tp” 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Bizmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Cu 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


. KING—Died at Wellesley, Mass., Dec. 25, 1921, 
Miss Carrie Lyon King, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry A. King of 163 Dartmouth Ter- 
race, Springfield, Mass. 


BEACH—Rey. Elmer Jaynes Beach died sud- 
oon at his home in Northford, Ct., Nov. 29, 


WILKINS—At Hallowell, Me., Dec. 16, Rev. John 
H. Wilkins, pastor of South Congregational 
Church. He leaves a wife and two sons, Ernest 


P. Wilkins, of Foxcroft, Me., and Percy HE. 
Wilkins, of Somerville, Mass. 
REY. NORMAN ALLING MILLERD 


Rey. Norman Alling Millerd, born September 5, 
1827, at Summerhill, Cayuga County, N. Y., 
passed away at the home of his son November 
18 in Long Beach, Cal., where he had resided 
for the past twelve years. Interment was at 
Rose Hill, Chicago. 

He was a graduate of Hamilton College, New 
York, and practiced law in Milwaukee for sey- 
eral years. Afterward he attended Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, of which he was a graduate.’.~He was a 
minister for many years with pastorates in and 
near Chicago, always maintaining a keen in- 
terest in the Master’s work. ‘ 

He is survived by a sister, Miss Harriet S. 
Millerd, of Auburn, N. Y., two sons, and three 
daughters. 


Federal Council Meeting 

The New First Congregational Church, Chi- 
cago, from Dec. 14-16, was the scene of one 
of the most significant. church gatherings of 
the whole year. It was the occasion of the 
annual meeting of the Federal Council of the 
Churehes of Christ in America, made up of 
official representatives of thirty Protestant 
denominations. No body in America so fully 
represents the total life of the Protestant 
churches as the Federal Council of Churches. 
One hundred and fifty official delegates from 
outside of Chicago, representing practically all 
of the denominations in the Federal Council 
and allied organizations, were in attendance. 
The Chicago Church Federation had charge of 
the local arrangements and acted as host on 
this occasion. 

“The Church and World Brotherhood” was 
the general theme of the meeting, and all the 
discussions and addresses centered in some 
way around this topic. Among the speakers 
were. Dr. G. Sherwood Eddy; Mr. Arthur 
Nash, of Cincinnati; Mr. J. W. Kline, presi- 
dent International Blacksmith’s Union; -Prof. 
Wm. Adams Brown, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary ; Rey. Henry A. Atkinson, secretary Church 
Peace Union; Dr. C. 8. Macfarland, General 
Secretary Federal Council of Churches; Hon. 
K. Tagawa, member of the Japanese Parlia- 
ment; Dr. Tien Lu Li, Secretary Chinese dele- 
gation at Washington. 

All the sessions were held in Carpenter 
Chapel adjoining the New First Congrega- 
tional Church, with the exception of the clos- 
ing session on Friday evening, Over 1,200 
people were present at the Friday evening 
session, which was simultaneously the closing 
session of the annual meeting of the Federal 
Council and also the annual assembly of the 
Chieago Church Federation. The ‘following 
resolutions were offered by the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission on International Justice and 
Good Will, outlining the obligations America 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York : 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
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owes to the world, and they were unanimously 
adopted : 


I. We believe that nations no less than in- 
Gem are subject to God’s immutable moral 
aws. 

Il. We believe that nations 
welfare, greatness and honor 
just dealing and unselfish service. 

Ill. We believe that nations that regard 
themselves as Christian have special interna- 
tional obligations. 

IV. We believe that the spirit of Christian 
brotherhood should conquer every barrier of 
trade, color, creed and race. 

V. We believe that Christian patriotism de- 
mands the practice of good will between na- 
tions. é 

VI. We believe that international policies 
should assure equal justice for all races. 

VII. We believe that all nations should 
associate themselves permanently for world 
peace and good will. 

VIII. We believe in international law, and 
in the universal use of international courts of 
justice and boards of arbitration. 

IX. We believe in a sweeping reduction of 
armaments by all nations. 

X. We believe in a warless world and dedi- 
cate ourselves to its achievement. 


A Splendid Achievement 


Rev. J. G. Gregory, of Presque Isle, Me., 
gives the following interesting account of the 
raising of the apportionment by his church: 

The Sunday before starting on my trip to 


achieve true 
only through 


the Get-Together meeting in Portland, and 
Norwalk, Ct., for Thanksgiving, I put up a 


challenge to my people that they go to it and 
raise our apportionment, $1,100, during my 
absence. This matter had been postponed to 
the last end of the year owing to the financial 
depression in Aroostook County and other 
drives for money. 

During the year I had taken four or five 
Sundays for explaining the big work of the 
Congregational denomination, our proposed 
part of it, and the honor of every church in 
standing back of the denomination. I used 
the “Inasmuch Chart’ one Sunday morning, 
and the Sunday evening before going away 
gave the stereopticon lecture, “Our Far-Flung 
Line,” or “The World-Wide Work of the Con- 
gregational Churches.” 

Wednesday before Thanksgiving I received 
at my Norwalk home this’telegram: ‘‘Hurrah, 
Gone over the top!’’ It is needless to say 
what my feelings were. When I reached home 
Saturday there was a smile on every face and 
the joy of victory in every expression. I told 
my people the next day that this was the 
biggest thing the church has ever done in all 
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its history. We naturally. do. for ourselves, 
but when a church rises up and is willing to 
give 14 cents per week per member for the ex- 
tension of God’s Kingdom in the big world 
outside of its own parish, when previously, they 
were not giving half of that, it is a matter of 
no small congratulation. 

I think another year I shall be tempted to 
take another trip. 


There is no part of the Kingdom which has 
suffered more from the weakness of good men 
and the malice of bad men than Ireland.— 
Morning Post. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 
GEORGE FOOT MOORE 


Professor of the History of Religion 
in Harvard University 


The Origin and Development 
of Religion 


Among the topics discussed will be the 
primary motive in religion, the origin of its 
elementary notions, the common features of 
so-called primitive religions, the progress of 
religion in advancing civilization, the crisis 
in the history of religion when men demand 
of it guarantees for something beyond this 
life, the principal types of religion that 
offer themselves as ways of salvation. 


On Monday Afternoons, 
Jan. 9, 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13 


2.30 o’clock. All seats FREE and no 
tickets required. 


At 


POMONA COLLEGE, ANNOUNCEMENT 


In the entering class, fall of 1922, Pomona 
College, the class being restricted to two hun- 
dred members, a limit of twenty-five places will 
be reserved for applicants from the Bast and 
Middle West, provided such application is com- 
pleted by May 1, 1922, Early correspondence is 
Gesirable and should be addressed to the Chair- 
man of Committee on Admission, Pomona College, 
Claremont, California. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 106th year opened Sept. 21. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. MouuTon, President. 
Bangor. Maine. 


Theological Seminary 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 
Dean, E. W. Capen 


HARTFORD 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 
training for: 
1. , The Christian ministry. 
2. - The whole field of religious education. 
3. The foreign field. 


Each 
institutional life, and together they form one interdenomi- 
national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


School has its independent faculty and its own 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS 
Chicago, Illinois. President. | 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(2) Pastoral Service. 


Trains for } 


2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4.) Practical Aopen at 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A high grade professional school in applied religion, train- 
ing for the modern ministry in its various fie ds. Inter- 


denominational faculty and student body. All the 
privileges of Ober'in College and its strong equipment. 
Generous scholarships and opportunities for work. Equal 
chance for women. Graduate degrees according to 
- program. r 

Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, O- 
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Meeting of Urban League 

A. notable gathering of specialists in the 
problem of Negroes was that of the National 
Urban League recently held in Chicago. Un- 
employment, industrial relations, health, hous- 
ing, recreation, labor policy, welfare work in 
industrial plants, migration problems, the tech- 
nique of social service, and racial difficulties 
were discussed by experts in each field. More 
than 20 states were represented and every 
session was fully attended: Receptions for the 
delegates were given by the Chicago Federation 
of Churches, the directors of the Chicago Ur- 
ban League, the Women’s City Club, the Chi- 
cago Women’s Club, and other organizations. 


AMOS, PROPHET OF 
A NEW ORDER 


(Life and Service Series) 
BY LINDSAY B. LONGACRE 


A textbook study of Amos in thirteen 


lessons for adult Bible classes and 
teacher training. 


Net, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents 
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Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. Al- 
bany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


Teachers Wanted for emergency vacancies— 
public and private schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. Education Service, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York, 


EVANGELIST 


Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, Ill. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


ton. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


There is an excellent opportunity for a C. P. 
A. or production engineer to enter and become 
prominent in a successful accounting corporation 
of New England, which has had a reputation for 
high grade service through a period of more than 
ten years. Such a man must have positive qual- 
ities of leadership, or contribute capital. Full 
particulars, a portion in own handwriting, must 
accompany first letter. Address B. B., care 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


POSITION WANTED 


Refined young woman desires position as 
housekeeper or companion in good home. Best 
references exchanged. General Delivery, Flint, 
Mich. 


Middle-aged widow lady desires an opportunity 
to actaschurch assistant. “K.’’ Congregationalist. 

Housekeeper desires position with gentleman 
of refinement and integrity. “F,’’ Oongregation- 
alist. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Healthy, Christian young woman, not 
over 35, as housekeeper for three. One fond of 
outdoor life. Steady position. Auto trip Yellow- 
stone Park next August. The H. P. Ranch, Shell, 


Wyo. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on special 
subjects. Prompt service. Authors Bureau, 500 


Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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It wag brought out in the discussions that in 
general the industrial depression has struck 
hardest the Negro workers who form about 
one-seventh of the labor supply of the country. 
Forty per cent. of the wage earning Negroes 
in some states are out of work. Detroit, Cleve- 
land and other cities have developed plans for 
furnishing jobs to the unemployed. The Chi- 
eago Urban League has made a large contribu- 
tion to Negro welfare in the present situation. 
It has served more than 60,000 meals and given 
over 40,000 shelter tickets. It was shown that 
the housing handicaps for Negroes have in- 
creased greatly since the war. There has been 
a large increase in their death rate in many 
cities, due in large part to bad housing. As 
Negroes usually are crowded into the worst 
sections of the cities and pay in proportion the 
highest rents they feel most acutely the 
housing shortage. 

Charles S. Johnson, recently appointed di- 
rector of research and investigations, presented 
a full plan for the handling of the facts con- 
cerning the race situation. This is the first 
step toward a country-wide registration sys- 
tem for information concerning the entire 
Negro group. Attempts will be made to have 
all agencies dealing with the Negro problem 
co-operate so that all misunderstandings may 
be adjusted. The industrial relations of the 
Negro were discussed by R. L. Mays of the 
Railroad Men’s Association and T. J. Nelson, 
vice-chairman of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. Among the speakers Keard at the 
sessions were Kelley Miller, of Howard Uni- 
versity, President John Hope, of Morehouse, 


Miss Mary McDowell, of the University of 
Chicago Settlement, Mrs. HE. F. Horne, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. C. F. Rawlison, of the 


National Child Welfare Association, and J. 
R. E. Lee, Extension Secretary of the National 
Urban League. This gathering, while facing 
fully and frankly the difficulties inherent in the 
race problem was optimistic and full of faith 
concerning the future of the Negro in America. 


In the Church School 
(Continued from page 20) 


their flocks and herds, traveling along this 
same route, already an ancient highway at 
the time of his migration from Haran to 
Canaan. 


The worker in religious education naturally 
saw Palestine as the central figure in this 
group of countries, and the other lands in 
the light of their relation to this central fig- 
ure. The resulting enlarged vision of Palestine 
among the nations, of Palestine the country 
of the Hebrews, could not but give a back- 
ground for Bible stories that makes the 
characters, in a new sense, living people. A 
new meaning is brought to many Bible pas- 
sages, revealing how the Bible itself has been 
enriched by geographical illustrations, which 
give these records of God’s chosen people an 
added clearness. 

ANNIE M. HANCHETT. 


Events to Come 
MINISTERS’ MEETING OF NEW YORK AND VICINITY, 
monthly meeting, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
City, Jan. 9. Subject, ‘‘Frontier Missionary 
Experiences.’”’ Speaker, Rev. F. L. Moore. 
WoMAN’s BoarD OF Missions, Monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 6, 10.30 a. M. Speakers, 


Miss S. A. Searle, of Kyoto, Japan, and Rev. 
J. L. Barton, D.D., on his recent visit to 
China. 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, New 
Year’s meeting, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Jan. 6, 
2.30 P. M. 

HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL, annual meeting, New 
York City, Jan, 9-11. 

HoMp MISSIONS CONFERENCE, annual meeting, 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y., Jan, 12-14, 


Jan. 5, 1922 


New Secretary for C. E. S. 


Rev. Robert Murray Pratt, of Jennings, La., 


has been elected by the Congregational Hdu- 


cation Society to succeed Rey. Fred Grey as 
Education Secretary for 


District 
Kansas, 


Religious 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. 


ROBERT MURRAY PRATT 


With the resignation of Secretary John H. 
Matthews, of the Washington, Oregon and 
Northern Idaho District, after many years of 
faithful service, Mr. Grey was called to take 
charge of that district. 

Mr. Pratt graduated from Owens College, 
Manchester, England, spent three years in 
British West Africa, was appointed to take up 
general missionary work and teach Hnglish in 
Sierra Leone, but climatic conditions and 
health prevented the carrying out of thig plan. 
Mr. Pratt then came to the United States, and 
has held pastorates in North Dakota, Washing- 
ton, and Portland, Ore. 

He knows the rural and small town church 
in an intimate way, and is also thoroughly 
familiar with the church in a large city. In 
Portland he was especially active in the field 
of religious education. He was instrumental 
in developing plans for training chureh school 
teachers and in developing the Portland Train- 
ing School, in which 37 churches and 13 de- 
pominations co-operated. 

Mr. Pratt is an attractive, forceful speaker, 
brings great enthusiasm to his task and de- 
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TROCHE 


COUGH smVOICE LOZENGES 
QUICKLY RELIEVE COUGHING 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Colds, Loss of 
Voice, Catarrhal and Asthmatic con- 
ditions. ‘Harmless — no opiates. Not 
candy but a cough remedy. At druggists. 
JOHN 1. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


G Sal ents: Harold F’., Ritchie & Co. Ti 
ene Sore London *° Toronto 


Cuticura Soap 


AND OINTMENT 


Clear the Skin 


Soap Cin enee Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. V, Malden, 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society so- 
licits bequests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, 
administers trust funds for churches. Frederick 


‘EB. Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 


Associate Secretary ; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 


/urer, 609 Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass: Apply for aid to F. BH. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THn CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 


| gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 


and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s BOARD or Missions, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. = 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTPRIOR, 
19 §S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. B. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 a. M. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
Room 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Mrs. R. C. Kirkwood, President ; 
Mrs. Ernest A. Evans, Vice President; Mrs. W. 
W. Ferrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 


| ney, Executive Secretary ; Miss Elizabeth S. Ben- 


ton, Associate Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’s Tiomp MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 

WomMmAN’S Homn Missionary ASSOCIATION: (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 


607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A -Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and_ Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should: be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and _ indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding scamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JoHN B. Canvert, D.D., President; GrorRGE 
Srpnny Wesstor, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE, C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York. to whom contributions may be selit. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817. 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other ageney. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions -so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to’ the 
New Wngland. office. 2 

, W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


velops splendid enthusiasm in those with whom 
he works. He has been director at young 
people’s conferences and camp pastor at older 
boys’ conferences. He is admirably fitted for 
the new work which he is undertaking. He 
began work Dee. 1. ’ 

F. M.S. 


“Only the golden rule of Christ can bring 
the golden age of man.”—Dr. Lawrence. 


Nothing is denied to well directed labor; 
nothing is to be attained without it—Rey- 
nolds. : 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
Moderator, Rev. William BH. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 


289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


Treasurer, Frank F., 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


3875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
_ Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles §. Mills, Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


_YHE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death ; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 


Rey. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
$5,000,000 held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund tor Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the minister’s an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Pxecutive Committee 


COMMISSION ON MISSIONS OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Rev. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
Congregational World Movement 
Under the Direction of the 


Commission on Missions 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Rev. HpRMAN I. Swartz, Executive Secretary 
Rey. JamMes HW. McConNeELL, Assistant Secretary 
Rey. JOHN LurHEeR KILBON, Financial Secretary 


WALTER BE. BELL, Treasurer 

The five-year program designated as the Con- 
gregational World Movement, includes the co-op- 
erative promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Christian 
Stewardship, Evangelism, Recruiting the Ministry, 
and in the support of our state, national: and 
world-wide work through the apportionment of 
$5,000,000. 

For information, literature and other co-opera- 
tion, address the Congregational World Movement. 

Donations on account of the apportionment or 
for any National Congregational agency may be 
remitted through the Treasurer, Walter BE. Bell. 


New England Agency 

THDH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tur FuND FoR MINISTPRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William IF. WBnglish, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THn MISSIONARY SOCIPTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, -solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford. : 


CONGREGATIONALPUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
Rey. PRANK M. SHELDON, General Secretary 
JosepH B. Rosson, Treasurer 
Vernon M. ScHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hacstrom, Western Manager 
Kenneru S. Battou, Advertising Manager 
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National Societies 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treusurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William E. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev, Alden H, Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rey. Charles Ernest White 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
See’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast District, Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Charles Hmerson Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S, Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman's Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 28T Fourth Ave., New York City 


pele Ce eae Corresponding Secretaries 
Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

District Secretaries 

Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 


cisco. 


Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 


Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rev Charles HB. Burton, General Secretary ‘ 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 

Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,354 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. B. Holt, Social Service Sec. ‘ 2 
Rev. Herbert \V. Gates, Missionary Hducation Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational teligious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Wdueation; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Charles B. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on 
frontier, in the rural community, in new 
communities and among immigrants. 


the 
city 


THE CONGREGATIONALCOMMISSIOR ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Established by the National Council 
Moines in 1904. ; 
Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 
Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 
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Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 


Ask For Prices 
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NEW BOOKS FROM ENGLAND—— 


Careful reading of this list would be profitable to layman and pastor alike 


The Persistent Word of God 
By JOHN A. HUTTON, D.D. 

“A new book by Dr. Hutton is always welcome, and in this 
new book he is more stimulating and attractive than ever. The 
study of the Book of Jonah is fascinating. Dr. Hutton has a 
new interpretation of the wonders of the story, but the outstand- 
ing distinction of his study is his revelation of the Gospel at the 
heart of the story. He finds in it a beautiful and touching Old 
Testament parallel to the Parable of the Prodigal Son, of which 
the second part of this. volume is a powerful, original and most 
moving exposition. Unexpected as many points in this exposi- 
tion are, they ‘are brought home to the reader with. singular force, 
reasonableness and charm.” 

Price $2.00 Postage 10 cents additional. 


Concerning the Soul 
By JAMES ALEX. ROBERTSON, M.A., D.D. 

“With the imagination and insight of a poet, which made his 
earlier books so illuminating and fascinating, Dr. Robertson here 
confronts the questions that inevitably rise in the minds of 
thoughtful people concerning the soul—the mystery of its nature, 
its instincts and powers, its education and destiny, its relations 
to God and the universe and the rest of mankind. WDlusive as 
some of the problems are, the author approaches them with such 
intellectual keenness and clearness, with such spiritual insight 
and understanding, that he makes what seem at first abstruse 
questions yield answers that are of vivid and absorbing interest. 
The book is addressed to the general reader, but preachers and 

teachers will find it a mine of suggestive material.” 
Price $2.25 Postage 10 cents additional: 


The Christ of Faith and the Jesus of History 
By D. M. ROSS, D.D. 

“This book is intrinsically one for the times. In the first 
part, making a masterly survey of the gospel record of the life 
and words of Jesus, the author brings out in an extremely in- 
teresting and effective way the “regnant ideas” of Jesus. Turn- 
ing then to the development of the Apostolic Church, inspired by 
faith in the risen, unseen Christ, he shows that still the life and 
thought of the first Christians were dominated by the same great 
ideas—of the sovereignty of goodness, of the Fatherhood of God, 
of the revelation of God in Christ, of the fellowship founded by 
Jesus. ... Nowhere has the Free Church position been put in 
a more convincing and persuasive way.” 

Price $2.25 Postage 10 cents additional. 


Fifty Talks to Children 

By JOHN WOOD, F.R.G:S. 
A brief address to the children has become, in many churches, 
a regular feature of the Sunday morning service... Not a few 
preachers would confess that the preparation for these addresses 
is one of the most difficult tasks of the. week. To any such. this 
little volume will be found suggestive and illuminating. The 
“Talks” are on topics of everyday interest, cover a wide field, 
and are well within the range of the child-mind without being. child- 
ish. Not only will preachers find the book of value, but parents will 
appreciate it as eminently suitable for reading to the little folk 
on Sunday evenings. Price $1.25 Postage 10 cents additional. 


Sheila’s Missionary Adventures 
By J. SINCLAIR STEVENSON 


“Sheila’s Missionary Adventures” is an attempt to help the 
modern boy or girl to enter sympathetically into the actual every- 
day life and work of missionaries in India, to realize their diffi- 
culties and encouragements, and to see how much fun and 
adventure lie hidden there for those who eare to look for it. It 
tells the story of the imaginary visit of a child to a missionary 
uncle and aunt in India, where she sees schools and hospital 
at work, goes out on tour among the villages, visits in. Zenanas, 
attends a religious fair and is introduced to dwellers in the, jungle. 
The author has tried to depict things as they really are, and yet 
to look at them with a child’s eyes. 

Price $1.75 Postage 10 cents additional. 


New Illustrations for Pulpit and Platform 
Compiled by D. B. KNOX 

Few books of illustrations for preachers and platform speak- 
ers have been published in recent years, and most of those that 
are still in print are antiquated and hackneyed. Illustrations 
which are modern and which really do illustrate are in demand, 
and this book, ‘‘New Illustrations for Pulpit and Platform,” 
eontains carefully selected illustrations, fresh, dramatic, illu- 
minating and arresting, that will impart vitality and interest to 
sermons and addresses. Price $2.25 Postage 10 cents additional. 


The. Fellowship of the Spine 


Humanism of the Bible Series 


By CHARLES ANDERSON SCOTT 

The author, well known as an authority on New Testament 
subjects here gives us what has been greatly. needed—a study 
of the inner life of the early Church, not of its outer organization 
so much as of the wonderful new life of the spirit which grew 
out of the consciousness of the First Christians, that the Spirit 
and life of their risen Lord was with them.. A fascinating and 
illuminating study, covering the inner personal life, the worship, 
the common life and fellowship, and the influence of the first 
Christians on others. Price $2.25. 


Discerning the Times 
By JOHN A. HUTTON, D.D. 


One distinction of Dr. Hutton is that he is never commonplace. 
In any new book of his there is always something fresh, illuminat- 
ing, inspiring. Ilashes of rare insight into spiritual experience, 
the opening up of unexpected aspects of some familiar truth, the 
exploration of hidden pathways of the life of the spirit make 
the reading of this volume of essays at once a refreshment, a 
religious tonic and in the best sense a delight. Cloth, $3.00. 


Creative Prayer 
By E. HERMAN 
Author of “The Meaning and Value of Mysticism” 

Those who have read the author’s previous books will be pre- 
pared to find this new one rich alike in thought and in spiritual 
stimulus. Its main theme is that prayer is a powerful vital 
process in which through silence and meditation, through fellow- 
ship with God in love, through the consequent self-emptying and 
joyous union with God, prayer becomes a creative energy trans- 
forming both the worshiper and the world about him. ‘The value 
and importance of individual prayer as an influence in the life 
of the Church is illustrated. Price $2.25. 


The Galilean 


The Permanent Element in Religion 


By NATHANIEL MICKLEM, M.A. 

The writer both surprises and delights us by the freshness 
and unconventionality, and yet at the same time the convincing 
truth of his interpretation of the spirit and truth of religion as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. Cloth, $1.75. 


Nile and Jordan 


An Achaeological History of the Interrelations between Hgypt and 
Palestine, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of Jerusalem in 
A. D.. 70. 

By FRANK G. A. KNIGHT, M.A., F.R.S.E. 

This book which has been written for the general reader as 
much as for specialists in Oriental languages and literature 
gives a vivid picture of the extraordinarily varied and striking 
ways in which these contiguous territories influenced each other 
in politics, military matters, religious conceptions, morals, com- 
merce, trade, law, social customs, agriculture, art, literature, 
science, architecture, craftsmanship, natural history, games, ete., 
ete., throughout well-nigh 7,000 years. Thus a new light has 
been cast upon the whole setting of the Old Testament, and the 
book abounds with fresh interpretations of many passages of 
Scripture. Royal 8vo, cloth, $12.00. 


The Prophet of Reconstruction 
(EZEKIEL), 
By W. F. LOFTHOUSE, M.A. 

Today reconstruction is on everybody’s lips, and Professor 
Lofthouse’s study of Ezekiel brings home to us how in unex- 
pected and remarkable ways this prophet speaks to our needs 
today. The Book of Ezekiel which has seemed obscure, unintelli- 
gible, uninteresting to many readers becomes full of point and 
vivid interest to those who follow this brilliant exposition and 
interpretation. Cloth, $2.25. 


The Hidden Romance of the New Testament 
By JAMES ALEX. ROBERTSON, M.A. 


Professor Robertson’s former book, “The Spiritual Pilgrimage 
of Jesus,” won him at once widespread recognition as one of our 
foremost writers on the Christian faith. The imaginative insight 
that gave so great a charm and value to that book has now found 
scope in revealing unsuspected romance in the pages of the New 
Testament. Reading between the lines, his imagination plays upon 
familiar and often prosaic passages and incidental allusions, and 
suddenly they become rich in interest and throw a new light on 
most important matters. Full of challenging suggestions and most 
illuminating interpretations. Cloth, $2.25. 
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Icy Morsels 
By Rey. Carl A. Glover 

Community Congregational Church, Chicago 

Flinging forth his ice like morsels; before 
his cold, who can stand?—Psalms 147: 17. 

The piercing desolation of winter is 
sketched by a few pregnant touches. The 
reader visualizes snowflakes falling like 
floating wool; hoarfrost scattered on the 
leafless trees and covering the ground with 
a thick carpet; and icicles hanging from 
the trees wherever moisture had gathered. 
More intense becomes that winter cold. Flat 
pieces of ice such as fall during the more 
severe storms are flung from a cruel sky. 
The Psalmist is reminded of morsels of 
bread ;—“Flinging forth his ice like mor- 
Sels.” The icy-terror has everything in its 
grip, glacial, hardbound and lifeless. “Be- 
fore his cold, who can stand?’ queries the 
writer. A warm, genial breath sweeps 
across the rigorous waste. ‘Spring emerges. 
Petrified brooks commence their gurgle; 
silent streams musically tinkle. “He send- 
eth forth his word and melteth them.” 
The frost-bound earth responds to his word. 
Frost-bound lives also respond to his touch 
and become vibrant with warm _ pulsat- 
ing life. 

CAUSES OF THE FROZEN LIFE 

1. Adversity. Adversity falls upon the 
heart like a chill. It may occasionally bring 
the existence of shining jewels to light, but 
more frequently it transmutes warm benevo- 
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lence into frigid heartlessness. Jesus, 
driven of the Spirit into the wilderness after 
the lofty experience of Jordan, was un- 
touched by the machinations of the Evil 
One. A weaker man would have suc- 
cumbed. Great adversity tends to freeze 
up all genial religious impulses. 

2. Prosperity. The antithesis of adver- 
sity has like effects upon the spiritual life. 
The people of Egypt, saved from starvation 
by Joseph, became prosperous. With pros- 
perity came forgetfulness of the benefactor. 
The kinsmen of Joseph were persecuted 
because “there arose a king that knew not 
Joseph.” The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart 
against the pleas of Moses suggests the 
state of mind of the whole Egyptian people. 
David enjoyed a most remarkable run of 
prosperity. His army was victorious; his 
power was. recognized by his neighbors; and 
from all quarters money flowed into his cof- 
fers. When he was prosperous he became 
callous to the cries of chivalry. He ruth- 
lessly contrived the death of a noble and 
loyal soldier in order that he might marry 
Bathsheba. David, slayer of Goliath and 
author of the “shepherd psalm,” murders 
Uriah to gratify personal passion. The 
fine, beneficent Uzziah, after a prosperous 
reign of 52 years, lifted up his heart to 
destruction. Known to most men are lives 
whose springs of goodness have been frozen 
by prosperity. 


CURE OF THE FROZEN LIFE 


1. Recognition of self. The pathos of the 
Prodigal Son lies in his forgetfulness of his 
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sonship. Although an orthodox Israelite, 
he so besmirched himself as to feed swine.. 
Modern prodigals make no greater mistake 
than that of forgetting their divine sonship. 
Adversity does not emasculate from. the: 
privileges of sonship nor prosperity excuse, 


_ from responsibility those stamped with the, 


image of God. : 

2. Recognition of God. Professor Huxley 
assures us that the soil of Britain contains 
multitudes of seeds brought from tropical 
lands by birds and the elements; and that 
if the fog-drenched, cold-penetrated British 
Isles could receive twelve months of hot 
weather, they would become ablaze with 
tropical magnificence. Lives which now 
are cold, barren and dead would blossom — 
forth into beauty if they but recognized 
God. The ice-bound earth, recognizing 
God, blossoms. into beneficent spring; the 
frost-bound life, equally responsive, merges 
into warm spirituality. 


A Vacation for Home Mis- 


-sionary Wives 

The Minnesota delegate had the floor at the 
Home Missionary Federation dinner the other 
night, and fairly brought down the house 
when she told of the bright idea that came 
to their president, and of how the executive 
committee carried it out. One by one, at in- 
tervals, so as not to have the thing seem too 
cut and dried, the wives of the home mis- 
sionaries on thé Union list received cordial 
invitations, accompanied by generous checks 
for traveling expenses, to visit one or another 
of the women on the board, or perhaps some 
friend who had a beautiful home and a heart 
as large as her house. Drives about the Twin 
Cities, luncheons, lectures, concerts; and hours 


.for reading, napping, or talks with her hostess 


—all the things that do not come with the 
average home missionary station—thegse fill 
the days and evenings of the two weeks’ visit. 

The guest goes home rested and refreshed, 
feeling that some one besides God cares. One 
grateful little lady told her new friends that 
she thought they had saved her from a nervous 
break-down, and the wife of a former home 
missionary said that if some one had thought 
to treat her to a little sympathy she might 
not have begged her husband to give up their 
field for a real church. 

Why not try it in some other Home Mis- 
sionary Union? Why not some individual 
home try it? J. O. H. 


Edward H. Hames 


We regret to report the death, on Jan 1, 
in New York, of Edward H. Hames, long cén- 
nected with the publishing interests of Congre- 
gationalism. Mr. Hames, at the time of his 
death, was business manager of the American 
Missionary. For many years, when The Con- 
gregationalist was published by the firm of 
W. L. Greene & Co., Mr. Hames had charge of 
its subscription department, and was also, at 
that time, publisher of the Literary World of 
which Dr. Edward Abbott was editor. 

When The Congregationalist was taken over 
by the Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society, Mr. Hames became publisher 
of Congregational Work, that first attempt of 
the denominational societies to print a joint 
magazine. Mr. Hames was always prompt, 
efficient, accurate and of most gracious man- 
ners. He leaves hosts of warm friends. His 
burial took place in Ware, Mass., the town 
where he was born nearly 77 years ago. 
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OUR READERS’ FORUM 


A Layman’s Idea 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I am interested in church work, and to this 
end have striven for many years with perhaps 
average success; have met many clergymen 
and enjoyed a personal acquaintance with not 
a few; all of whom I have found to be noble 
Christian gentlemen but varying much in 
Christian effort and church management, and 
in the subject matter of sermons. Some ser- 
mons are essayical on most any theme. Some 
few are doctrinal and fewer still are evangeli- 
cal. Many pastoral prayers are not heavenly 
but hang low down like clouds preceding a 
shower. Some pastors prefer to run. things 
alone and discourage layworkers. Some like to 
have the Year Book show large contributions to 
missionary enterprises—but few preach an 
attractive and lovable gospel. Many read 
their sermons, few preach them; and favor 
Sunday evening stereopticon lectures on most 
any subject rather than prepare a sermon. 
Some ministers are always tired. Why? Edu- 
eated for their work, why should they be on 
the verge of neurasthenia after forty? 

Laymen do not like picture services on Sun- 
day, nor vesper song services. Church members 
are watchful and grow apathetic if their 
pastor weakens in his pulpit work. 

Our Congregational churches show a weak- 
ened condition and Rey. 3: 1 may apply. 

The remedy is at hand. Our theological 
Seminaries should change their curriculum and 
teach students to preach an evangelistic gospel 
and omit some classics and many of the eight- 
een theologies they now teach. 

Pastorates should be short. Five years need 
not be the limit but seven or eight should be. 
As a rule churches are re-inspired by a new 
pastor. 

Another remedy is that our churches should 
manage differently. They often impose on the 


pastor and want him to plan everything, in 
fact do all the work of the church. He must 
keep up his social calls, hurry to the vestibule 
to shake hands with all as they pass out. He 
must attend all funerals, social gatherings, 
Christian Endeavor meetings, be the prime 
factor in the Sunday school, and at the same 
time keep his preaching up. 

Our young men in choosing the ministry 
apparently do go without a divine call, but 
choose it as a profession as one does medicine 
or law. ; 

We laymen do wish that our ministers and 
churches would wake up; for God is a God of 
the living and not of the dead. 

N. Andover, Mass. N. P. FRYE. 


Judges and Prohibition 
Dear Mr. Hditor: 

I note with satisfaction that the American 
Bar Association is awakening to the menace 
of non-enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the Volstead act. It is high time 
this august body grasped the fact—long known 
to the man in the street—that a great conspir- 
acy has long been in full operation to discredit 
the law and defeat the will of the people, con- 
stitutionally expressed 'by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Thus far, many of the worst enemies of the 
law, intentionally or otherwise, have been those 
judges who persist in imposing petty fines upon 
these criminals when a severe jail sentence is 
due them and the decent portion of society. 
If legal cobwebs are to be split, let them be 
split in favor of the law-abiding rather than 
the law-breaking element. 

There are honorable exceptions, but I be- 
lieve my criticism may be justly applied to 
the great majority of judges, from police magis- 
trates to the dignified gentlemen who sit upon 
the ‘Federal district bench. Let them change 
their manner of dealing with these despicable 
criminals and prohibition would soon be as 


well enforced as is possible in the case of any 
law aimed at the passions and cupidity of man- 
kind. Rosewater treatment will never do it. 
Leniency and moral suasion are worse than 
wasted upon these conscienceless traffickers in 
the bodies and souls of their fellow-men. ; 

“Baby sat on the window seat; 

Mary pushed her into the street; 

Baby was spattered over the airy; 

Mother held up her finger at Mary. 


“Thomas lighted a lucifer match, 

And thrust it into the stable thatch; 

The stable to the ground was brought: 
‘Thomas,’ said his father, ‘you hadn’t ought.’ ” 
St. Louis, Mo. Gro, P. GODDARD. 


A Strong Negro Church 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

It was my good fortune on a recent Sunday 
to be the guest of the congregation of the 
Lincoln Temple Congregational Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and to deliver the morning 
sermon for them. 

To my great surprise, I found what seemed to 
me to have been the largest congregation at a 
regular Sunday morning service that I have 
ever spoken to among our colored churches. 
There were approximately five hundred persons 
present, young people and men predominating, 
and I am told that this is about the usual 
congregation. From all I could learn, the 
growth and development of the church is due 
largely to the strong sermons which the pastor 
is giving each Sabbath and the pastoral care 
which he is giving his congregation. Judging 
from the interest manifested at the Lincoln 
Temple, the day seems not to be far hence 
when the colored people will realize that the 
Congregational church offers an unusual op- 
portunity for the extension of the Kingdom of 
God among the race. Among other things, 
pastor and organization are planning to erect 
a church edifice. D. J. FLYNN. 

Oharlotte, N. OC. 


To the CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 


"Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one 
of the least of 
these my breth- 
ren, even these 
least, ye did it 


unto me.” 


Save the Russian Children! 


Dee 


of AMERICA 


American Relief Administration 
HERBERT HOOVER, CHAIRMAN 
42 Broadway, New York City 


December 2, 1921 


Chas. S. Macfarland 


Federal Council of the Churches 


of 


Christ in America © 


105 East 22nd Street 
New York City 


Dear Dr. 


Macfarland : 
I have received the following cablegram from 


Colonel Haskell today: 


"Notwithstanding gigantic American Relief operations 
already under way millions of Christian people in 
Russia face certain death by starvation before 1922 
harvest unless material outside assistance is forth- 
coming. Even now the daily mortality is great and 
it will rapidly increase as winter advances. Any 
charity that can be given will be so distributed 


that the maximum number of human lives will be saved. 


“It is not the will 
of your Heavenly 
Father 
one of these lit- 
tle ones should 
perish.” 


that. 


The Russian peasant surrounded by his family calmly 
contemplates the inevitable while cherishing the 
vague idea that America may yet find the way to save 
them." 


I do not know that there is anything I could 
add to this beyond the urgent hope that our people will 
feel able to provide something for the Russian people 
after taking into full account the increased obligations 
we have at home during the forthcoming winter. 


Faithfully yours 


The Churches of America, acting through the Federal Council, are undertaking 
to do their full part in answering the cry of suffering humanity. 


The American Relief Administration is giving 1,200,000 children of Russia one free balanced meal 
a day, as well as supplying clothing and medical care, and the American Friends Service Committee 


2, : ; ; 3 
“ep (Quaker) is caring for 50,000. 3,000,000 more children in Russia face starvation this winter un- 
ONIN 4 _ less aid comes to them. Fifteen dollars ($15.00) will provide for one of these helpless Russian 
vane Ne) children through next summer. WILL YOU ANSWER THIS CHALLENGE TO OUR 
bey, * he, es CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION? 
6, ny Oy. i : Hee 
tL, “tf s ~ S,rbry oe. Won’t you save a child by tearing off attached coupon and mailing today your con- 
%e %, “ee, Cop, n tribution to the 
. . ry ° e e e 
NAR ee PSS 8 Federal Council Relief for the Children of Russia 
“8 *o,, Op (To be distributed through the American Relief Administration, Herbert 
973 ee ee bn, Hoover, Chairman, and the American Friends Service Committee.) 
° Sex C2», ON A pamphlet giving full information may be secured from the Federal Council 
e 
ean, Lp, Ly, 105 EAST 22nd:‘STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
(a Xp, 
. Cc . 


Whatsoever a Man Soweth 


zy soweth that shall he also reap.”’ The farmer who sows wheat has wheat for the 
. reaping, and not oats or rye or barley, and if he sows a good variety of clean grain 
© he will have clean grain in the harvest; but poor wheat with weed seed intermingled 
always has yielded a poor and weedy crop. Thus it will be in 1922. 


Start the day with a smile and a friendly word for every one you meet, and you will 
be cheered wherever you go by smiles and good will for you. Start the day with a grouch, 
and your sour looks and sharp words will be returned in kind. Do a good turn whenever 
you have a chance and your blessings will multiply. The miser and the man with a chip on 
his shoulder have no friends. ‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” 


__ Self-interest looms large in human life, larger than duty, larger than others’ needs; and 
so we might as well remind ourselves that it pays to be good, it pays to be friendly. Just as 
truly we suffer for every wrong we do, and hurt ourselves whenever we break the laws of God. 


‘““Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” 


Why repeat the obvious? Why deal in the unquestioned and the trite? We could 
not say anything that so much needs to be said at the threshold of the year. 


We want to make the year 1922 as good a year as we can make it. Of course we do. 
If we try harder than ever before to make it a better year than others have been, it is sure to be 
better. Let us make a few resolutions for our personal endeavor—goals of habit—easy, ob- 
vious rules of right living. 


In tune with the Infinite. We will make it a rule to pray and read the Bible every 
day; we will wait for a few moments at least once daily for God to speak to us. We will 
seek inspiration at the highest source, and will seek to live in harmony with the Eternal Good- 
ness. 

Growth. We will obey the rules of health, that we may keep well and grow strong. 
Only as a good people are in good health can they do their best. We will open the windows 
of the mind, and will seek to learn all we can learn that is worth while; we will seek to grow 
in practical knowledge, in cultural development and in wisdom. We will open our hearts, 
and will keep them responsive to human heart throbs, human yearnings and human needs. So 
shall our hearts grow larger, warmer and ever truer as the days go by. We will open the 
windows of the soul, and keep them open, that we may grow in grace. 


Christian Service. We will go the second mile of helpfulness wherever there is a 
chance to do good and to make the world better; we will add some special interest to the 
responsibilities that are ours in daily life, and thus have a definite share in the great causes that 
relieve distress, reform the sins of society, increase opportunity and establish righteousness. 


Stewardship. We will prove our purpose to follow Christ by giving of our substance 
joyfully, generously and in the spirit of stewardship. In like manner we will give our time 
and talents and we will give ourselves. Responding to the clear call of duty whenever that 
may come, shall we not give the last full measure of devotion? 


Faith, Hope and Love. Through the year we have just begun may Faith in the 
Lord and in the power of His might, cheered by the blazing star. of eternal Hope which He 
sets before us, kindle undying Love in our hearts—and so shall we go forward, sowing the 
good seed from which shall ripen the good and abundant haf®est. R. C. 
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EDITORIAL 


To the New Editor 

A HEARTY welcome to the Editorial Sanctum of The 

Congregationalist awaits Rev. William E. Gilroy, 
Editor-in-Chief-Elect. The members of the Editorial 
Staff, who have enjoyed the leadership and the comrade- 
ship in service of Dr. Bridgman, await the coming of 
their new leader hopefully and with cordial good will. 
We extend to him the right hand of fellowship in a 
difficult but richly rewarding task, and pledge to him 
our loyalty. 

Our recent contacts with Mr. Gilroy have impressed 
us with his high ideals, his strength of character, his 
warm-hearted friendliness and his purposeful devotion 
to Christian service. His experience in journalism 
gives promise of success in the important position to 
which he has been called. 

He follows in the line of a notable succession of 
leaders in religious journalism. May he worthily wear 
their mantle. He comes into the editorship at a time 
when the prophet of righteousness with a stirring mes- 
sage for the world in general, and for Congregationalists 
in particular, is greatly needed. May he prove to be 
that prophet. 

Here’s to the new Editor! 

God bless him! 


The “Bloc” System 
in Our Politics 
it begins to look as if the American people would have 
to go to school on party government. It will appear 
very soon whether the leaders of the Republican party 
can keep their Congressmen in line. Heretofore the 
coherence of this party under great strain has been re- 
markable, and much firmer than the Democrats could 
command. Now the exigency among the farmers leads 
to the threatened formation of a “bloc,” after the fashion 
of European politics. And if one “bloc,” why of course 
others—manufacturers, railroad workers, government 
ownership—and perhaps religious “blocs,” as in Europe. 
Once start the old-world experiment and there is no tell- 
ing beyond this—that there will be a coalition of minor- 
ities making up an uncertain and irresponsible govern- 
ment. Great numbers of our people are not long from 
countries where the “bloc” system is in full sway. Per- 
haps they want to try it, but we doubt it. 


Critical Days for the 
Washington Conference 
Bere: Conference on the Limitation of Armament at 
Washington has been struggling through a pro- 
longed, awkward period in which pessimists found plenty 
of evidence that the Conference would fail. It cannot 
fail, except in certain particulars. It cannot succeed in 
accomplishing all that is needed in straightening out 
the tangles of a selfish, blundering old world. The sig- 
nificant fact is that a splendid new start has been made 
by the Washington Conference in international co-opera- 
tion for world peace and for a larger degree of justice 
in the Orient, with the United States “in the game.” A 
group of zealous senators are whetting their knives, 
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while they proclaim from the house-tops their purpose 
to kill the conference treaties. These patriots would 
continue to save their country from “entangling alli- 
ances.” The safety and the highest welfare of America 
as well as the salvation of the world depends upon the 
united efforts of the nations, including our own. Chris- 
tian influence is largely responsible for the progress 
already made in the Co erence. Unceasing prayers 
should continue for ah alte possible success of the 
Conference and for the continuance of the work, which 
at the best, it will have only begun. In the midst of 
your prayers do not fail to urge your convictions upon 
your senators. 


Practical Christianity P 
A STORY is told on the Editorial page of a recent 

number of The Country Gentleman which might il- 
lustrate Mr. Babson’s conception of real Christianity. 
A farmer in the Middle West not long ago, when prices 
were high, sold his farm to a tenant for $400 an acre, 
accepting a cash payment of $17,000. 

But now times have changed and the buyer of this 
farm finds himself unable to meet his payments, in dan- 
ger of losing his $17,000 and becoming a pauper. 

What should the seller do? This is what he has done. 
Instead of absorbing the $17,000 as default money he has 
reduced the purchase price by $150 an acre. The editor 
of The Country Gentleman says: “The seller is a prac- 
tical Christian. We do not know his church, but we do 
know that a harp and crown await him, because he has" 
forgiven a portion of the debt.” He also adds: “Is this. 
business, or is it sentiment? It is Business with a capital 
letter: a little more of this sort of thing would hustle 
the world along mightily in its struggle out of the slough 
of despond into which the war has thrown so many 
thousands.” 

According to the editor this kind of action is both 
Christian and good business. Therefore we emphasize 
it. Real Christian action is always good business. 
Probably there is more of such action than we realize. 
A Noble 
British Valhalla 

NE’S heart bleeds afresh as he turns the 441 pages 

of the substantial quarto volume entitled “The 
Roll of Service—1914-1919,” issued by the University of 
Aberdeen. It contains brief biographical sketches of 
341 men connected with the institution who gave their 
lives for England, for us, and for the rest of the world. 
Portraits of all but six accompany the text. Then fol- 
low the names of 2,852 graduates, students and members 
of the teaching staff who were in the Navy, Army or Air 
Force, as well as of those who did work of national im- 
portance bearing on the success of the war. Principal 
George Adam Smith, who himself addressed the troops 
at the Front, and who in his Chaplain’s uniform spoke 
127 times in thirty-nine American cities during 1918, 
fittingly says in his preface, “To forget what we, what 
all men, owe morally and materially to the valor and 
unselfishness of these men would be our shame and bitter 
loss.” Yet Aberdeen was only one of the British uni- 
versities where sons rallied by the thousand to the eall 
of their country and of civilization. A book like this 
shows to what an extent the best brains of England and 


Scotland were concentrated upon the winning of the 
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war and how nobly they sacrificed all that was in them. 
In this country we realize only too feebly the price that 
England and France paid for the maintenance of liberty. 
We ought to be all the more eager to join with them 
in the purpose to banish war. 


Annual Meeting Time 

Mest of our Congregational churches hold their an- 

nual meetings in January. It is the time in the 
church year when for a little while ministers and parish- 
ioners pause from the work they undertake to see if 
they have been doing it effectively and well. The accounts 
are cast up so far as the conduct of religious organiza- 
tions can be expressed in figures. 

It is a trying time. The most conscientious workers 
in pulpit and pew are apt to be idealists and they are 
more likely to criticize their achievements than to praise. 
It is the time, also, when new officers must be found in 
many instances, and when changes in plan and person- 
nel, which have waited on this period, are put into effect. 
The spiritual work of the church is usually in abeyance 
until the business is done, and then, with a feeling of 
relief the full measure of activities is resumed. It 
reminds one of the way a sailing vessel acts when, after 
resting “in stays,” it bounds away on its new course. 

; It appears from these considerations that the annual 

meeting period in our churches is a time for candor, for 
quiet encouragement of good work; a time for resolute 
facing of postponed difficulties, and the opportune oc- 
casion for an adventure in any promising line of prog- 
ress. 

It is well to keep in mind a few great principles which 
may be depended upon in the conduct of a church. First 
among them we recall the motto which is so illustrious 
in our ecclesiastical history: “We can if we will.” The 
thing that ought to be done can be done. - It is always 
in order to dare the adventure. Those in charge of church 
management are generally modest men; they are often 
so modest that they are timid. There would be many 
more successes than failures if inviting situations or 
urgent needs were dealt with in courageous optimism. 

Again, missions are the business of the church as 
much as the Sunday school. Those within the church 
who “do not believe in missions’—that is to say, who 
cry against foreign missions, and do not give to home 
enterprises—are relatively few, and in influence out of 
proportion to their opposition. They are more unen- 
lightened than obstinate. They will usually go along 
with any earnest effort to enlarge the missionary budget. 

Always it should be remembered that the church is 
a family, “a household of the faithful.” Decisions on the 
majority and minority basis are generally harmful. It 
is wise to seek and wait for substantial unanimity. Time 
gained in disregard of this rule is expensive. 

Whatever the perplexities, and however persistent the 
burdens which the few inevitably bear, this is always 
the underlying fact, that no public-spirited work which 
we do can compare for a moment with that put into 
the church. Its effect upon our community and upon 
civilization is unapproached by other organizations. The 
money we put into the church and its great enterprises 
yields better returns than any other expenditure outside 
the home. The sanction we have for our utmost endeavors 
in the church is supreme. 
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God and Geometry 

| Fe will often comfort us to reflect that the whole uni- 

versal process of which we are such insignificant parts 
has been thought through. In all its groaning and tray- 
ailing, in its glorious consummation, it was thought 
through before creation’s dawn. We begin the new year 
conscious that we run the race again not knowing what 
the morrow brings forth, but the Eternal One knows 
the end, and planned it from the beginning. 

T. R. Glover quotes Plato as saying that “God always 


geometrizes,” understanding by this that whatever He 
does, He has thought the theorem out in advance. Our 
minds falter and faint in trying to think God’s thoughts 
after him. To such as gain a little glimpse is vouch- 
safed the high reward of exaltation of soul. Jonathan 
Edwards in his great outreachings grappled with this 
thought of God in his essay on ‘The Last End of God in 
Creation.” His conclusions were to an unusual degree 
unsatisfactory to him, but his mind swept the general 
idea that God’s mighty designs reach forward to crea- 
tion’s ultimate purpose. It is still stimulating to read 
the arguments of America’s first great theologian. 

This thought of the Almighty seems to have emerged 
in the soul of the great prophet of the Exile for he utters 
it three times in Isaiah 41-48, as the One who was “the 
first and the last.” The writer of the Revelation takes 
this idea over in his introduction, and with his genius 
for figurative expression turns the abstract phrase into 
“T am Alpha and Omega,” using it over and over again, 
as if it carried a world of meaning for his tormented 
readers. Let Rome persecute, let the populace rave 
against Christ’s followers—it has all been thought out 
by the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Nothing has 
happened, is happening, or can happen, which is outside 
the theorem. 

Let us add to this that God has not only thought his 
plan through, but is also seeing it through. Too often 
the Christian consciousness has been content with God’s 
knowledge of the problem. Today we emphasize as never 
before that He is working the problem out—demonstrat- 
ing with infinite patience, and in a love that will not 
let us go, to the individual and to mankind, to men and 
to nations. 

Our Saviour dwelt more often on other aspects of the 
divine affections than this, but he was serenely conscious 
of revealing Him in whom there was no afterthought, 
no possibility of failure. He pointed to that in God 
which was eternally there, being revealed then, and 
before Abraham’s time. Jesus saw that the fellowship 
of his followers would endure against hades itself. He 
knew that the world which was so soon to crucify him 
had been overcome, from the beginning, and now in his 
sacrifice, amidst all their depression, his disciples were 
to be of good cheer. 

The early church made much of the thought of God 
who was Alpha and Omega. Among the first objects of 
Christian art in symbol was the monogram of the first 
and last letters of the Greek alphabet. It has come 
down to us in almost as common use as the sacred 
initials IHS of the name of Jesus. The Christians 
of the first century felt themselves not only in the pres- 
ence of One who had thought things through, and was 
seeing things through, but they were also caught up in 
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spirit into the timelessness of the eternal God. What 
could not be vindicated, neither finished, nor perfected, 
here, would be hereafter. Whittier’s great meditation in 
“My soul and I” comes to this conclusion: 
Know well, my soul, God’s hand controls 
Whate’er thou fearest; 
Round Him in calmest music rolls 
Whate’er thou hearest. 


What to thee is shadow, to Him is day 
And the end He knoweth, 

And not on a blind and aimless way 
The spirit goeth. 

Then of what is to be, and what is done, 
Why queriest thou? 

The past and the time to be are one, 
And both are NOW. 

We are on a “bank and shoal of time”—yes. And 
the rising waves of the gathering years will wash us 
off, but our souls are in the hand of Him who sent us 
forth with all creation—our own little lives included— 
thought through. Let us at New Year’s rejoice in a 
fullness of meaning which Plato could not have in a 
God who always geometrizes. 

T. YOKEFELLOW. 


Midweek Service Suggestions 
INISTERS are apt to greet each other nowadays 
with the inquiry, “What are you doing in your mid- 
week service?” The question is more pressing than the 
older one about the successful conduct of the Sunday 
evening service. Recently one of the largest associations 
of Congregational ministers in the country devoted a 
large part of its session to serious discussion of the mid- 
week problem. 

It appeared that the old-fashioned prayer meeting 
was not being held by the churches represented. The 
minister used the time, for the most part, in opening ex- 
ercises of devotion and in the presentation of some helpful 
truth in a less formal way than by a sermon, leaving the 
last third or quarter of the hour to such expressions 
from the people as the theme might elicit, or to prayer 
utterances. Many ministers modify this program in the 
Lenten season by occupying all of the time after the 
opening exercises, in a course of instruction. Some min- 
isters give more than one such series of talks during the 
year. A few are making vital connection with their peo- 


ple by encouraging questions from a wide range of topics, 


to be answered by the minister, one or two at a time, at 
a subsequent meeting. This is a form of instruction, as 
is also occasional book reviews dealing with such a theme 
as that which is central in “The Brimming Cup,” or “If 
Winter Comes,” or “Main Street.” 

Among the agreements it appeared that a genuinely 
mid-week night had advantages over Friday night for the 
minister, and usually for the community. All agreed 
that the mid-week service was of unique value for the 
development of spiritual friendship, the creation of a 
church-home atmosphere, and, above all, in its affording 
to Congregationally organized churches the only real 
chance for expression of the people’s thought and desire. 
Also there is no other good time in which to do the neces- 
sary and continuous business of a church. 

Evidently the “prayer meeting” is not so standardized 
as it was, and is not attended by large numbers, but its 
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value to the church life is great, and we may look confi- 
dently for an increase in its usefulness, rather than for 
its decline. 


In Brief 
A recent critic of the sermon who has gained public 
attention says that seventeen minutes is long enough 
for it. There are only two objections to this time limit. 
For many sermons it is almost seventeen minutes too 


short; for others it is just seventeen minutes too long. 
¥ ¥ 
It is the strength and glory of a Christian to feel that 
his relationship to his Creator is based in a personal 
covenant wherein he is promised abundant life, and he 
on his part promises filial service. It is promise of the 
incoming Holy Spirit if we open wide the door in loving 
obedience. 
¥ ¥ 
The Methodist Episcopal Church is a great fellow- 
Ship. Its membership gain of over ninety thousand this 
year brings the total roll to three million, nine hundred 
thousand. During the year they have given over nineteen 
million dollars to their Methodist benevolences. What a 
mighty army for every good work! 
¥ »¥ 
On another page will be found the detailed announce- 
ment of the Bangor Seminary Convocation this month. 
Convocation Week at Bangor has become an institution 
of rare spiritual uplift and much practical help for min- 
isters. The program planned this month is an unusually 
attractive one in personality of speakers and in the topies 
to be presented. 
¥ ¥ 
Slowly but surely the people are acquiring the psy- 


chology—we used to call it “the frame of mind”—which. 


gives rise to international-mindedness. Neither Senator 
Borah, nor a dozen like him, can stop it. It does not yet 
appear what we shall be, but already we are part of a 
world fabric, wrought into it by war; and the weaving 
still goes on. A broken thread stops the loom now and 
then, but the pattern will not be changed. 
¥ ¥ 

The passing of Senator Penrose removes the last of 
the outstanding figures of his type. He succeeded “Matt” 
Quay, whose word was law in Pennsylvania polities and 
to an astonishing degree at Washington when “Tom” 
Platt also ruled in New York and Washington. Senator 
Penrose had good qualities and performed much useful 
public service, but we deplore such bosses in politics, and 
wish to see in their places men of higher idealism who 
more truly represent democratic progress and the wel- 
fare of all the people. 

¥ ¥ 

There has lately been invented in England a pocket 
receiver of radio messages said to have a range of one 
hundred miles. R. W. King, one of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company engineers, asserts it to be 
well within the range of possibility that President Hard- 
ing may see the day when an American President can 
sit at his ease in the White House and talk at once to 
every city, town and hamlet that has telephone wires. 
and thus command an audience of from 50,000,000 to 
100,000,000 people. The range of speaking increases by 
leaps and bounds, but to command attention for what is 
said is just as difficult as ever it was, 
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Our Rocky Mountain Window 


Five months have passed since Mrs. Aimee 
Semple McPherson packed the Denver City 
Auditorium every night with a throng of 
12,000 people, claimed 10,000 converts and 
sent thousands of sick and crippled away 
professing to have been miraculously healed 
in answer to prayer. It might be profitable 
to take account of stock and see how much 
remains of permanent result. 

Two Congregational churches were instru- 
mental in bringing Mrs. McPherson to Den- 
ver; Second Church, Rev. E. F. Wright, 
minister, and the People’s Tabernacle, Dean 
A. C. Peck, minister. No other churches 
were Officially connected with the meeting, 
though many other ministers co-operated 
personally. One fair test of Mrs. McPher- 


-son’s work, then, is the effect: on these two 


churches. 

Second Church has received 60 members 
from the cards signed. The minister reports 
them to be substantial people, a real addi- 
tion to the working force of the church. He 
also states that the spiritual condition of 
the church is much deeper and more earnest 
since the meetings. He believes a few in- 
valids were really healed, many others were 
helped, but that most of those who claimed 
healing at the time were not permanently 
cured. None of the members of Second 
Church were really healed. Mr. Wright 
states that if Mrs. McPherson were to return 
for another series of meetings he would 
much prefer her to leave out all attempts at 
healing and confine herself wholly to preach- 
ing the Gospel. 

The People’s Tabernacle received 51 mem- 
bers as a result of the McPherson meetings. 
Dean Peck states that seven of the members 
are permanently healed and he believes 
many of the other cases of healing are gen- 
uine. 

The condition of the People’s Tabernacle 
was not improved by the McPherson meet- 
ings. Mrs. McPherson received $3,646.46 for 


, her services and collected in the meetings 
| $17,763.85 to help build a tabernacle for 
| her work in Echo Park, Cal. 


She, however, 
made no effort to help clear off a debt of 


$6,000 which was burdening the People’s _ 


Tabernacle in Denver, and which still hangs 
over their building. 

The McPherson converts who united with 
the People’s Tabernacle church joined a fac- 
tion which was already trying to change the 
organization into a Methodist Wpiscopal 
church. The final outcome of this effort 
was an ex-parte council of Congregational 
churches, followed by the resignation of the 
minister of the People’s Tabernacle and a 
permanent division in the membership. 

Other churches in the city received a few 
members each from the revival meetings, 
but none of them as many as the two parti- 
cipating churches. Of the 10,000 converts’ 
cards signed not more than 150 joined the 
Denver churches. One minister, who was a 
worker at the altar services, stated it as his 
observation that 75 per cent. of those who 
eame forward to the altar were already 
church members who took this means of 
putting themselves in a spiritual condition 
to receive healing, or who came forward 
hoping thus to obtain a healing card, with- 
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out which they would not be prayed for. 
Others went forward to the altar so as to 
get a close view of the healing service which 
followed the evangelistic invitation. In this 
way those who had been standing in the 
far corners could’ displace those who had 
been in the front seats. The associate min- 
ister of the People’s Tabernacle stated that 
the great majority of the cards turned over 
to that church were signed by people already 
professing Christians. It appears that with- 
out the promise of healing the evangelistic 
results would have been very meager. 


How, then, did Mrs.’McPherson persuade 
so many thousands that they were cured, if 
most of them were not? The answer is her 
wonderfully magnetic personality, the influ- 
ence of a dramatic stage setting and her 
positive declarations that the only way to be 
permanently restored was to prove one’s 
faith by claiming to be healed even though 
a complete cure had not yet been exper: 
enced. 


Dr. C. S. Bleumel, M. A., M. D., a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Denver county hos- 
pital, made a careful study of Mrs. McPher- 
son’s methods and of the result on his 
patients who went to her for help. In an 
extensive article in “Colorado Medicine,” he 
wrote in part as follows: 

A little stringed orchestra near the plat- 
form plays over in endless monotony a 
weird and plaintive melody which seems 
mesmeric in its effect. At other times the 
organ peals forth in grand and impressive 
strains. The sick with their cards mount 
the platform, lifting their faces and hands 
to heaven. On the platform behind them is 
strung a rope to receive canes and crutches. 
Beside the evangelist stands an assistant 
with a silver dish containing the anointing 
oil. The setting is complete, and nothing is 
lost from which an impressionable mind 
eould profit... .. 


There are beyond question a few positive 
cures, for there are many cases of hysterical 
lameness, deafness, blindness, aphonia, etc., 
which yield to the stimulus of intense emo- 
tion. Such cases are the only: positive cures 
the evangelist can achieve. They are not 
miracles but they are extraordinarily spec- 
tacular. The occasional occurrence of such 
cures is the foundation of faith healing. 


The sick man has been told that his cure 
is proportionate to his faith and that if the 
cure does not come now it will surely follow. 
Hence to deny the beginning of a cure is to 
deny the beginning of faith. The sick are 
thus almost unanimous in proclaiming them- 
selves cured when they leave the platform. 

The present moral and religious condition 
of the city is apparently just as it would 
have been if Mrs. McPherson had held no 
meeting here. It was a wave of excitement 
which bore a few souls closer to God but 
which quickly receded leaving many high 
hopes stranded and much faith shaken. 
There is no short cut to the Kingdom of 
God. Far more important than the miracles 
of Jesus was the fact that ‘“He preached the 
Word unto them,” “He taught in their syna- 
gogues,” “He went about doing good.” The 
quiet, steady work of the churches today 
in preaching, teaching and extending a help- 
ing hand are the means by which the King- 
dom most surely comes though it is ‘“with- 
out observation.” 

Ww. O. R. 

Denver, Col. 
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Ps. 126 


ALONG: QURJSTREAM: OF FREEDOM 
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On the whole, the past year has dealt 
kindly with the colored race. This does 
not mean, of course, that we have had all 
smooth sailing along the stream of freedom. 
On the contrary, we have encountered many 
rocks and not a few shocks. But we have 
safely passed by them all, and at the begin- 
ning of the New Year find ourselves in 
better shape than at the beginning of the 
Old. 

Among the rocks we have encountered 
was the unspeakable Tulsa Riot. This was 
not our fault. A colored boy had been 
arrested for a trivial affair, but a false 
rumor was spread, and a white mob was 
gathering to lynch him. Colored men inter- 
vened and prevented summary vengeance. 
Thwarted in their purpose, the white mob 
attacked the colored ghetto, and completely 
burnt it out, leaving thousands homeless. 
Kven at this writing their suffering contin- 
ues. But the fine spirit of race solidarity 
ereated throughout the land may be a com- 
pensation for all. 

Among the shocks we have had this year 
was the revival of the Ku Klux Klan, in 
its vain attempt to suppress the rising tide 
of liberty now manifest and irrepressible 
all over the world. I see in the pitiless pub- 
licity this Klan was compelled to undergo 
and the consequent rallying of our old 
friends to our cause an offset to the evil 
intended. Those who would resurrect this 
phantom failed to realize the change public 
sentiment had undergone within the last 
generation. Even the preachers do not try 
to scare anybody any more, if they are wise. 

The migratory movement of the colored 
race is still the most interesting thing in 
our life, and perhaps the most suggestive 
social change in America. Not naturally 
ea shifting population, the colored people 
are today the most restless element in the 
nation. But their movement seems to be 
reducing itself to a law. Following the 
divine injunction to flee to another city 
on occasion of bad treatment, they seem to 
be inclined to leave whatever place does not 
treat them fairly. For instance, in New 
York State, where the Negro receives the 
full protection of the law and equal op- 
portunity in all things, there has been al- 
most no leaving. And even in the South we 
note that in a State like North Carolina 
where there has been an unusually fine 
spirit toward the Negro, the migratory 
movement has become nil. But in States 
like Texas, Mississippi and Louisiana, 
where the race has suffered violence and 
been subjugated to what some felt to be 
a hopeless situation, there has been the 
greatest exodus. And even in a Western 
state like Kansas, there has been a con- 
siderable emigration. 

On the other hand there have been dis- 
tinct signs of positive gain. One of these. 
has been the attitude of the Congress 
(though somewhat belated) toward the 
most disgraceful practice of the nation, 
that of lynching. At this writing it has 
under consideration the well-known Dyer 
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Bill, which seeks to make lynching a na- 
tional offense, and to inflict penalities upon 
derelict officers and hardened communities; 
and to reimburse relatives of the victim. 
Despite the fact that there is considerable 
Southern sentiment, white as well as black, 
for this measure, certain Southern Senators 
betray themselves and their cause by op- 
position to this measure, which bears on all 
the country alike. Only the evil fear a 
good law. 

Of course, the solution of the problem of 
the races lies in co-operation. Efforts along 
this line have ceased to be merely sporadic, 
and they have practically become a movye- 
ment, North and South. In Brooklyn, for 
instance, white and colored ministers are 
beginning to exchange pulpits in order to 
promote that better understanding essential 
for all co-operative effort. 

But I think the most surprising and en- 
couraging thing that has come to us this 
year was the winning of the leading French 
literary prize by René Marin, from the 
Soudan. There are yet vast numbers of 
people who affect to believe the Negro men- 
tally inferior. They echo the remark of 
one who said that the continent of Africa 
might be totally submerged and the world 
be not one whit worse off intellectually. 
This can now no longer be said. 


Two good strong words have been heard 
in our behalf this year by men high up. 
One of these was that courageous and tact- 
ful word by President Harding in the heart 
of the South. It did not meet with hearty 
agreement with either white or black, but 
it was clever and telling, and will do good. 
But an even stronger word, less plain, but 
deeply suggestive, was that spoken by H. G. 
Wells, the famous correspondent, who de- 
clared there would be no world peace until 
the black man’s voice was heard in confer- 
ence. That was a word that should make 
every lover of world peace think, not once 
or twice, but many times. No greater word 
for the well-being of the world has been 
uttered this year. It is the quintessence of 
the wisdom of one who has swept in this 
thought the gamut of world history. 


And so, we begin our journey for the New 
Year. All is not well, but God is in his 
heaven, and we take fresh courage, to help 
make things better. We send our love 
thought to all the White World. Have we 
not all one Father? H. H. P. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 81. 


What Other Editors are Saying 


THE INWARD FIRES 

When we ask young men to go to the mis- 
sion field today, they respond in such num- 
bers as are indicated by the fact that there 
are more young people at the University 
of Illinois preparing to be foreign mission- 
aries than there are preparing to minister 
through the church at home. To do its work 
in the world the church need not always ke 
numerically large, but it must always have 
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moral quality. In its heart must burn the 
fire of spiritual devotion. Until Christians 
are ready to make of their bodies living 
sacrifices, the church will make no appeal to 
strong men and women of the world.—Chris- 
tian Century. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Points of the Compass 

Once upon a time I journeyed unto a 
great city whose name was New York. And 
I lodged in an inn other than that wherein 
I had lodged previously. And when I arose 
in the morning I was Turned Around. For 
the North appeared unto me to be West and 
East appeared North. And I could not make 
it seem right, albeit I knew which way to 
go; for I had been there before. 

And I went unto Twenty-third Street and 
stood looking toward the place where Fifth 
Avenue doth Gee toward the right hand and 
Broadway Haweth to the left. And then 
I recalled the vision of the town where I 
was born. 

And straight before me I saw the little 
White Church, and I knew that I was look- 
ing North. And on my right down Twenty- 
third Street I saw the Red Brick School- 
House, and I knew that it was East, and 
behind me I knew was the Town Hall. And 
on my left hand I saw the house where I 
was born, over against the Town Pump, on 
Main Street where it joineth unto Rich- 
mond Street. 

Thus did I pick up the city of New York 
and set it upon the top of a Flat Iron Build- 
ing and twist it around till the points of 
its compass agreed with those of the town 
where I was born. And I was Turned 
Around no more. 

And this same stunt have I wrought in 
London and Los Angeles, and in Paris and 
Pittsburg; I have done it in New Orleans 
and I shall do it if there is occasion in the 
New Jerusalem, which standeth four square. 

And this also have I done in Matters of 
Morals. For I learned other things than 
the points of the Compass in the little town 
wherein I was born. I learned the Ten 
Commandments, and the Golden Rule, and 
divers other good things. I learned Invalu- 
able Things in the Red Brick School House 
that is turned toward the rising of the 
sun, and in the Church that is toward the 
North Star, and in the house that stood 
over against the Town Pump, where Main 
Street joineth unto Richmond Street. And 
when I am perplexed concerning great mat- 
ters of right and wrong, I pick up the Great 
Problems of Political Economy and Inter- 
national Law, and Corporate Responsibility, 
and I resolve the whole matter upon the 
Town Pump of the place where I was born, 
until I find how its Moral Directions con- 
form to the points of the Compass in Ethicks 
which I learned from Godly Parents, and 
faithful though not brilliant pastors, and 
competent though not Illustrious Teachers. 

Now there be those who Consider that 
this process is Provincial, and who think 
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themselves Very Clever for having outgrown 
this method. But the Compass pointeth 
Straight toward the North Star in the room 
where I knelt by my Mother’s Knee; and 
out of the window in the morning I did 
Ever behold the Rising Sun, and it rose 
ever in the Hast. 


| An Outstanding New Book | 


A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 

Bible Dictionaries are abundant. But here 
is a dictionary which does indeed “fill a 
long-felt want.” There is a wide field of 
religion, ethics, morals not mentioned in the 
Scripture and therefore not touched in the 
regular Bible dictionary. It is the kind of 
a book that laymen will consult as well as 
ministers and Bible students. It is not 
composed of long monographs, but, in most 
eases, gives the essential information in a 
few lines. The more important subjects may 
take a page or two. Sometimes this brevity 
may prove disappointing. But it is necessi- 
tated by the immensity of the field. The 
volume is a handbook, and as such both 
satisfactory and welcome. We take it for 
granted that it is as accurate as any human 
creation can be, for the various topics are 
treated by specialists. For example, Rufus 
M. Jones writes on Mysticism; James Bin- 
ney Pratt, on the Psychology of Religion; 
W. BE. Griffis, on Korea; Tasuka Harada, on 
Japan; H. C. Sheldon, on Methodism; Prof. 
Henry K. Rowe, on Hospitality; Prof. Hd- 
ward Dickinson, on Music; Shailer Mathews, 
on Atonement, Propitiation, Future Life, 
ete. The volume is unexpectedly readable, 
for a dictionary. 

The articles are judicial and, in general, 
scholarly and unprejudiced. The main tend- 
ency so far as there is one, seems to be 
liberal, up-to-date and progressive. Some 
of the closing sentences from the article on 
“God” may indicate the trend. Professor 
Gerald Birney Smith writes: “During the 
past two centuries democratic ideals have 
been steadily displacing the sovereigns of 
human history. The unlimited will of a 
ruler is no longer admitted as the final 
arbiter. ... In accordance with this social 
mind, arbitrariness has been disappearing 
from modern theology. The relation of God 
to man is one of illimitable helpfulness 
rather than in terms of an injured sov- 
ereign. .. . The Christian interpretation of 
God is more and more taking the form of a 
discovery of what is implied in such a per- 
sonal relationship to God as that which Jesus 
exemplifies and into which his disciples may 
be initiated through faith in him.” It would 
be possible to quote from the volume end- 
lessly. We do not hesitate to commend it 
to ministers and laymen as a volume to be 
kept at hand. 


A DIcTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS, 
edited by SHaAItER MATHEWS and GERALD 
Birney Smira (Macmillan). 


Next Week: Beginning “Some Happy Yesterdays of a University President” 


By Dr. Charles F. Thwing 


; 
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The New Editor of The Congregationalist 


Rev. William E. Gilroy Unanimously Elected 


HY. WILLIAM BE. GILROY, pastor of 

Plymouth Congregational Church, at 
Fond du Lac, Wis., has been elected Editor- 
in-Chief of The Congregationalist. He has 
accepted the call and will enter upon the 
duties of his new position in February. A 
special committee of the Board of Directors 
of the Congregational Publishing Society 
was charged with the task of nominating 
an editor to succeed Dr. Bridgman. The 
committee consisted of Dr. Ashley Day 
Leavitt, of Brookline, Mass., chairman; Dr. 
Edward D. Haton, of Wellesley, Mass.; Pres- 
ident Warren J. Moulton, of Bangor Semi- 
nary; E. V. Grabill, of Boston, and P. R. 
Ziegler, of Newtonville, Mass. The report 
of the committee nominating Mr. Gilroy was 
received by the Board, Dec. 27, and Mr. 
Gilroy was elected by a unanimous vote. 
His acceptance has just been received. 

Mr. Gilroy is 45 years old. He was born 
and grew up in Canada where he lived until 
about three years ago. His people were 
Methodists, and he did his first work in the 
ministry as a licensed Methodist preacher. 
He is a graduate, in arts, from the University 
of Toronto, and in theology from the afiili- 
ated Victoria University. After his first 
short period of work in a rural community, 
followed by his theological course, he defi- 
nitely chose the fellowship of the Congre- 
gational body. The appeal came to him 
concretely in the invitation to the pastorate 
of the Broadview Ave. Congregational 
Church, in Toronto. But his decision was 
a broadly based one, wrought out of his 


_ developing religious experience. 


During the six years of this Toronto pas- 


| torate he pursued post graduate work in 
| social philosophy under the direction of 


Prof. James Mavor. He also engaged actively 
in editorial work, editing the Canadian 
Congregationalist, and the Canadian Con- 
gregationalist Year Book. During the year 
1906 he was sent as a fraternal delegate to 
the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, spending six months in Europe, and 
forming acquaintances with leaders there 
which he still keeps up. After his return, 
for four years he was pastor of the Brant- 
ford Congregational Church, in a residential 
city rapidly becoming industrial. His next 
pastorate was in the First Church, of Hamil- 
ton, Ont., where he continued to work until 
January, 1919, when he came to his present 


| charge in Fond du Lac, Wis. 


His decision to take up work in the United 
States was a carefully thought-out decision. 
As he puts it he grew more and more rest- 
less living in a democratic community, 
where, nevertheless, the language and the 
institutions had so largely to do with the 
forms of monarchy. 

While living in the United States he has 
eontinued his work in religious journalism, 
writing occasionally for The Congregational- 
ist and often for the Christian Century. A 
series of his articles on different types of 
labor leaders appeared in The Congrega- 


tionalist. A reply to the address of Rey. 
BE. Victor Bigelow, of Andover, on the Inter- 
church Steel Strike Report appeared as an 
editorial in the Christian Century. An arti- 
cle on Church Union in Canada was printed 
in the Christian Century, also an edi- 
torial in the same paper on the meeting 
of the National Council at Los Angeles. 
These writings on a wide variety of topics 
give evidence of his ability. His editorial 
on the meeting of the National Council was 
particularly impressive as showing not only 
his skill as a writer, but also his ability 
to grasp and analyze the essential issues of 
that meeting. His Congregationalism is well 
demonstrated. 

Mr. Gilroy is married, and has a son six 
years of age. 


Why Mr. Gilroy Was Chosen 

“There is a reason’’—in fact five reasons— 
why the Directors of the Publishing Society 
are happy in presenting to the denomination 
Rey. W. E. Gilroy as the newly elected 
BLditor of The Congregationalist. ; 

I. He comes from the West. For many 
years the paper has been ably edited on 
Beacon Hill by men who looked out upon 
the world with New England eyes. It will 
be good for the Hastern States and for the 
Pacific Coast and for the great Mississippi 
Valley to have another point of view pre- 
sented. 


II. He has had experience in religious 
journalism. He was for several years Editor 
of the Canadian Congregationalist. When a 
man once gets his hand in and gets printers’ 
ink on that hand it is not easily washed 
off—and this fact has value. Mr. Gilroy 
will know how to marshal and to organize 
the forces needed to make a Church Paper 
serviceable. 


III. He has the pen of a ready and effec- 
tive writer. His articles and editorials in 
The Christian Century, his account of the 
National Council in Los Angeles and his 
other work has been of a high order. 


IV. He is a man of force and with clear 
eut convictions. He will not be found hid- 
ing behind the door when grave moral ques- 
tions arise. He will have a reason for the 
faith that is in him and stand ready to pro- 
claim that faith in no uncertain tone. 


V. He is a man of deep and real spiritual- 
ity. He will show himself sympathetic with 
his brother ministers and with all good 
eauses: he will speak to us through the col- 
umns of the paper with that accent of 
spiritual veracity which comes alone from 
a personal knowledge of the eternal verities 
in one’s own heart. 

Readers of The Congregationalist, the 
New Editor! May his work be _ richly 
blessed to the good of our churches and to 
the strengthening of the larger interests of 
the Kingdom. 

CHARLES R. BRowN. 
President Congregational Publishing Society. 


How the Choice of a New Editor 
Was Made 

In the first place the office sought the 

man, 7%. €., the office as it was understood and 

appreciated by the men made responsible 
for it by the denomination. 


Some things look very differently as you 
get nearer to them, and particularly if 
you happen to stand in some responsible 
relation to them. The first thing the Direc- 
tors of the Publishing Society felt, as they 
viewed the office of Editor-in-Chief of The 
Congregationalist, in the light of the new 
responsibility to find a successor to Dr. 
Bridgman, was that it was a very special 
task calling for some very special abilities, 
Journalism, secular or religious, is a dis- 
tinct profession, and one of the first things 
the Directors did in their search for a new 
man for our paper was to lay down the 
principle that we must first of all consider 
men having some journalistic record. 


It was regarded as entirely possible that 
we might have to choose some one who had 
not yet proved himself in this special work, 
but at least not until we had given first 
consideration to the few men who had. 


It is an interesting fact that there was 
no campaign abroad in the denomination for 
any man for this post. Many were suggested, 
by interested people all over the country. 
But no name was put forward with the 
slightest evidence of any strong personal 
desire to put that particular person in the 
position under consideration. The evidence 
from all quarters was of a deep interest 
in the paper, and a concern, only, to find 
the right man to put in charge of it. There 
were some evidences of an assumption here 
and there that conspicuous success in the 
administration of a great church program, 
or in preaching, was a first rate credential 
as to fitness for editorial work in connec- 
tion with such a paper as our Congregation- 
alist. But that was due to the longer dis- 
tance from which the task was viewed. 


Not one of the directors, or of the special 
committee of five, had known Mr. Gilroy 
personally. It can only be complimentary 
to Mr. Gilroy to say that the impression he 
made on the committee grew gradually and 
steadily from a casual interest, to a con- 
viction as to his fitness that was unanimous 
and enthusiastic. 

Our attention was first called to the Editor- 
elect as a writer of quite a wide variety of 
thoughtful articles appearing in both The 
Congregationalist and the Christian Century. 
Further investigation brought out the fact 
that he had written many articles which 
had appeared, unsigned, as editorials in the 
Christian Century. This gave us a chance 
to consider the man impersonally as he ap- 
peared in his writings. And we came to 
feel that we had a man, here, possessing a 
real journalistic instinct, a wide range of 
information, an interesting variety of ac- 
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Jan. 12, 1922 


Salutatory 


In announcing to me my unanimous election to the posi- 
tion of Editor-in-Chief, in succession to Dr. Bridgman, the 
Board has graciously accorded me the opportunity for a word 


of salutation. I should be entirely lacking in journalistic 
instinct did I fail to realize that the association with this 
great and responsible office of the name of a man unknown, 
and seemingly untried, cannot but occasion the deepest sur- 
prise; and I hasten to assure my constituency that the 
suddenness, unanimity and intensity of this call have sur- 
prised no one more than myself. Only the members of the 
Committee, which recommended my appointment, know how 
absolutely without my own initiative or seeking has been 
my introduction to this sphere. I should have considered it 
presumption to assume such a place, had not the Committee 
assured me, in the frank and intimate personal interview 
which they have sought, that they have acted with caution 
and deliberation, and only after the widest and most thorough- 
going inquiries. Under circumstances which seem to suggest 
an irresistible call, I can only ask from my prospective 
readers a reasonable suspension of judgment, in the hope that 
I may make my calling and election sure, and vindicate the 
great confidence that some have reposed in me. 


If I am not mistaken, readers will pardon, if not welcome, 
some specially personal word. Born into another ecclesiastical 
communion, and in another land, I have been for over twenty 
years a Congregationalist, and I am now in process of becom- 
ing an American citizen, not from chance, or circumstance, 
but as a result of slowly developed and settled conviction. The 
same process that originally led me to seek a larger freedom 
in the Congregational fellowship has created in these recent 
years social and political convictions, that have awakened in 
me the passionate desire, not only to live among the forms, 
but to speak freely and fully the language, of democracy. I 
have been drawn to the United States by the deep conscious- 
ness that in the midst of immense and varied problems, chiefly 
the heritage from old-world autocracies and aristocracies, the 
one great hope of America is in her ability to speak the 
language of democracy. And, with an intense conviction that 
in the experience, vision, and purpose of American Chris- 
tianity today are found the key to triumph, or disappointment, 
in the whole world’s tomorrow, I have come to share in that 
leadership which American Congregationalists must give, 
unless “Ichabod” be written over the portals of their fellow- 
ship. Little have I realized that so soon, and so tremendously, 
the hopes and passions that brought me here, three years ago, 
were to find so high and favorable a place for expression. 

In over twenty years of close reading of The Congrega- 
tionalist, I have come to magnify the office of Editor-in-Chief. 
I have thought of it not as an honor to be sought, but as a 
great trust that one should accept with a measure of spiritual 


reluctance, or, at best, with the courage of a prayerful spirit. 
In acknowledging the occasional, but very friendly and 
pleasant associations with Dr. Bridgman, I record the satis- 
factions that I have found in his prayerful felicitations as I 
assume his mantle. I have been cheered also by the hearti- 
ness of the welcome that the members of the Staff have 
accorded me in prospect, and by the high commendation of 
those with whom it will be my lot to work, which I have 
heard from the lips of those who know them best. The Chair- 
man of the Committee has hailed me with the words: ‘‘Who 
knoweth but that thou hast been brought to the kingdom for 
such a time as this?’ Certainly, no man ever assumed a 
great burden under more favorable circumstances of hope and 
help. 

I am conscious of bringing to my new task no great bril- 
lianee, unless it be that of a simple, broad and vital religious 
experience. That experience has its beginning and its end in 
the deep conviction that the one profound, essential fact for 
humanity is “the glorious gospel of the grace of God.” Out 
of that fact and experience arise all the freedom and liberal- 
ism that are worth while; and in that fact and experience 
are found alike the revolutionary and up-building elements 
that alone can create a new world. In my work as pastor and 
preacher I have been moved by the one sole passion to speak 
out of the experience of grace, simply and plainly, inter- 
preting through that experience and utterance the ex- 
periences of other men, and applying the message to the 
whole range of life and duty. It is this same passion that 
moves me as I change the chief medium of my ministry from 
pulpit to pen. My hope is not that I shall prove distinctive, or 
unique, but that I shall typify in my personality, and in the 
exercise of the editorial office, the great common elements 
of experience, fellowship and purpose, to which, in no spirit 
of sectarianism, we attach the words, “Congregationalist” and 
“Congregationalism.” If I can do well and effectively that 
which it seems to me many in the fellowship might have done, 
in emphasizing the grace of God making men free, the spirit 
of Christ constraining and impelling free men into his own 
sublime paths of sacrifice and service, the power of Christ 
to redeem, bless, and inspire, and the great vision of religion 
and life as the bringing of Christ’s gospel message to full 
issue and impact upon every sphere of thought and action, 
moral, religious, social and political, I shall have attained my 
purpose, and justified my call. 

Humbled with the sense of the immense responsibilities 
and opportunities, in no spirit of cant, but in the spirit that 
sent Lincoln to his knees when he had nowhere else to go, 
I appeal to all throughout the Congregational constituency 
for their prayers, their sympathies, and their support. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. WILLIAM FE. GInRoy. 


DR 


quaintance, and a real power to think 
clearly and forcibly on vital questions. 
We were soon busy finding out all we 
could about this Mr. Gilroy, and we discov- 
ered that all who had known him had the 
highest regard for his personal qualities, 


the sincerity and integrity of his character,. 


the high quality of his workmanship. 

The first time that any member of the 
Board of Directors had ever personally met 
Mr. Gilroy was on the 20th of December, 
1921, when in response to our invitation he 
eame to Boston and met the special com- 
mittee, together with Dean Brown and Sec- 
retary Sheldon, who were invited to sit with 
us. In asking Mr. Gilroy to this confer- 
ence there were no commitments on either 


side, and he met this delicate situation in 
a splendid spirit and a fine tact. We all 
liked Mr. Gilroy heartily. He seemed to 
sit with us as a member of the committee. 
There was no embarrassment, which was 
all his achievement. And all the while we 
were considering him from every angle, and 
he was frankly showing what was in his 
heart and mind. Undoubtedly he was weigh- 
ing us at the same time, this provincial 
Beacon Hill crowd that are over-inclined to 
think the Hill the hub of the Congregational 
universe. 

When the three-hour conference was over 
we were all ready to place Mr. Gilroy’s name 
in nomination before the directors in the 
regular meeting soon to be held. That nomi- 


nation was subsequently made, each member 
of the committee making ‘his own statement 
as to why he favored Mr. Gilroy. The 
others who had met him during his visit 
of two days in Boston also spoke informally, 
and then the directors present unanimously 
elected him to the position. 

We believe we have a deep-thinking man, 
possessing a clear, sane understanding of 
living issues; a man with the journalistic 
instinct and a proved ability as a writer; 
a man whose personal quality will be a great 
asset in all the relationships incident to the 


work he is to take up; a Congregationalist ' 


with a singularly clear grasp of the spirit- 
ual genius of this group of churches; and a 
Christian who has had a vivid and a vital 
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religious experience, and is devoted first, 
jlast and all the time, heart, mind and will, 
/to the work of advancing the cause of Christ 
‘in every phase of life. 

ASHLEY Day LEAvIrr. 
Chairman of Committee on a New Editor. 


A Predecessor’s God Speed 

' My acquaintance with Mr Gilroy began 
some years ago at a meeting of our National 
Council where he and two or three other 
; substantial, earnest, brotherly men repre- 
‘sented our Canadian churches. The favor- 
able impression which he then made upon 
|me was deepened by similar contacts at 
subsequent denominational gatherings. More- 
over, throughout the last ten years his oc- 
-casional contributions to The Congregation- 
“alist, as they passed through our hands, 
|havye made us aware of his grasp of current 
questions, his vigor of mind and his for- 
| ward-looking spirit. 

The right hand of my fellowship is now 
extended to him in no perfunctory fashion. 
I like him personally. I rejoice that a man 
/ familiar from childhood with the broad 
spaces of his native Canada, and represent- 
| ing in these later years mid-western Congre- 


HE American tourist in India need no 
longer suffer from homesickness if Wrig- 
ley’s Spearmint or Soda Water will quench 
his thirst for his native heath. The big 
dailies all over India are containing display 
advertisements depicting the virtues of 
chewing gum and it almost looks as though 
Mr. Wrigley’s boast that he would change 
the betel-leaf-chewing India into a gum- 
) chewing nation might some day come true. 
At any rate several varieties of chewing 
|gum are already on sale and the habit will 
| soon “‘cateh on” among those who must have 
something to chew on between meals. 
| Already the large cities have their Ameri- 
ean soda fountains and recently the Daily 
| Madras Mail contained the following want 
Bea aie 

Sopa FounTAIN Brveraces—A_ practical 
) Receipt Book for Druggists, Chemists, Con- 
fectioners and Vendors of Soda Water. Com- 
prising a list of over 500 drinks including 
\the latest Novelties. By G. H. Dubelle. 
But chewing gum and soda water are 
nothing as compared with motor cars and 
office appliances in the great American in- 
vasion that is taking place in India. In a 
catalogue received a day’ or two ago from 
a Madras firm, ten out of the thirty pages 
| given to specific articles advertised Ameri- 
can goods, including Waterman pens, Oliver 
typewriters, Ingersoll watches, and Over- 
| Jand ears. One must step lively these days, 
in all the big cities in India, if he does 
not want to be run over by an Overland or 
/a Ford. And Buick, Dodge Bros., Frank- 
| lin, and other American cars and motor- 
_eycles are being sold in increasingly larger 
| numbers every month. Every car is sold 
/months before delivery and the steamship 
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gationalism, is to bring to the paper a 
point of view which may correct, or at least 
supplement the New Wngland emphasis. 


Furthermore, I believe that the Canadian 
strain in Mr. Gilroy, which is only once or 
twice removed from the British strain, is a 
real asset. It means depth and genuineness 
of spiritual life, along with the open and 
tolerant mind. So far as I know Mr. Gil- 
roy’s theological, sociological and ecclesias- 
tical views, they are in line with what the 
paper has stood for hitherto. Under his 
administration it will not be likely to lose 
the positive, evangelical note, or its sym- 
pathy with social progress and Christian 
unity. I trust it will gain in force and 
feryor with which these central truths in 
all these fields of thought are presented and 
advocated. 

As I had no particular candidate for the 
editorial succession, I am quite content to 
believe that Mr. Gilroy is the providential 
man for the work for which he has been 
unanimously selected. I congratulate him 
on his great opportunity. I hope, expect and 
pray that his joy in the work may equal 
what I experienced over a long period of 


By John J. Banninga, D. D. 


accommodation is by no means sufficient to 
bring all that are wanted. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING 


There has also been a marked change in 
the matter of steamship lines since the war. 
In the “good old days” there was one line 
that occasionally ran a steamer from Bom- 
bay to New York, but no one was ever 
known to take passage on it when he went 
home on furlough. Now there are not less 


than four regular lines running between 
Indian and American ports, and another 


running from Calcutta to Halifax. These 
steamers are bringing out immense quan- 
tities of American manufactured products 
and taking back home the rich raw material 
that India produces. 

At Ernakulam, in Cochin State, a group 
of American engineers put up a tremendous 
oil extracting mill which is able to crush 
practically all the cocoanuts grown on the 
west coast in India. The promoters of the 
concern are the Tata Bros., of Bombay, the 
leading financiers in India, who have made 
a name for themselves in that they have 
entered almost every branch of industry and 
banking, and have in each case employed 
the greatest experts that they could find in 
the world to draft their plans and build 
their factories. At Bombay they put in 
tremendous electro-hydraulie installations, 
in Bengal they built large steel mills and 
now on the west coast, and also in Ceylon, 
they are putting in these large oil presses. 
Tu each case they turned to America for the 
engineers they needed to carry out their 
plans. 

But it is not only in trade that America 
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time and that, as the years come and go, 
the paper will suffer no detriment in his 
hands but will go on to larger usefulness, 
influence and power. 

Howarp A. BRIDGMAN. 


_ A Brother Editor’s Tribute 

I could wish nothing better for your de- 
nomination than that Mr. Gilroy might be 
made the editor of your great paper. He 
is a journalist indeed. He writes with the 
swing of a seasoned craftsman. Moreover, 
he is a beautiful combination of the evan- 
gelical and the liberal—thoroughly modern. 
He instinctively and rationally conserves in 
his thinking the essentials of our faith that 
have become historic. His social point of 
view is thoroughly wrought out and is a 
genuine part of his mind. At the same 
time, one is never afraid that he is going 
to run away from the great verities of 
religious conviction and experience. I think 
on both the theological and journalistic side 
you could hardly find a more competent 
and satisfying editor for The Congregation- 
alist than you would find in Mr. Gilroy. 

CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison. 

Editor, The Christian Century, Chicago. 


America in India 


A review by the Principal of Union Theological Seminary, Pasumalai, 
South India, of some of the ways in which America is invading India. 


has taken such a leap forward in the past 
five years. The following paragraph ap- 
peared in the Indian Social Reformer re- 
cently: 


A HOME ror THE HINDUSTHAN ASSOCIATION 
or AMERICA 

The Editor, The Indian Social Reformer, 

Sir: 

Being in business for over 20 years in 
India, Hngland and the United States and 
as a close observer of conditions prevailing 
in these countries it occurs to me that the 
people of India have at last come to recog- 
nize that the United States offers better 
educational facilities and opportunities for 
practical training than other countries and 
I have no doubt in my mind that as soon as 
passport regulations in India are relaxed, 
students by thousands will flock to the 
United States of America. 

The writer of the letter further pleads 
that arrangements should be made for a 
hostel and offices in New York where these 
students could get the help they need in 
selecting schools and in finding employment 
during vacations. 


AMERICAN Humor INvADES INDIA 


India is also beginning to appreciate 
American humor, if we may take the Times 
of -India Illustrated Weekly as our cri- 
terion. I have for weeks noted the jokes 
that are quoted ‘in their “Mere Frivolity” 
page ‘and invariably find that about 50 per 
cent. of the jokes are taken from American 
papers, about 40 per cent. are British and 
the rest are unlabeled or Continental. In 
last week’s issue the following American 
papers are credited with jokes: Kansas City 
Star, New York Herald, Baltimore Sun, Wil- 
liams Purple Cow, Boston Transcript, etc. 
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And it must be confessed that some of the 
jokes are so technical that I don’t see how 
either the Britisher or Indian can under- 
stand them. Recently a base-ball joke that 
only a real “fan” could be expected to 
understand appeared and I wondered what 
the ordinary Indian graduate would make 
of it. But when two countries begin to 
laugh at the same jokes there is real hope 
that they will become united on other mat- 
ters also. 

Like America, India also held election in 
November, 1920. Though there are not yet 
the sharp divisions of American: political 
parties, the candidates lost no time in cul- 
tivating their constituencies and all the 
methods used in England and America were 
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tried here. Some specially foresighted per- 
son actually printed a book of instructions 
and suggestions for electioneering. Though 
not more than six per cent. of the people have 
the franchise, these are the educated classes 
for the most part, and therefore India is 
pretty thoroughly stirred up about the 
matter. 

American Missions in India have a greater 
opportunity than ever. The Methodists are 
going ahead with leaps and bounds and are 
doing wonders with the gifts of their cen- 
tenary efforts. Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists would like to do the same, for 
they find on all sides an eagerness for edu- 
cation and also for spiritual guidance such 
as they have never seen before. Rev. Stanley 
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Jones, the Methodist evangelist, who tours 
all over India, says he has never before seen 
such eagerness to hear the Gospel; and 
even the message of the cross, which hitherto 
has been a great stumbling-block, is now 
being heard with deep attention. In a re 
cent meeting which he held not less than 
50 college students took a stand for Christ. 

Even the Kallar (Robber) caste of the 
Madura District is offering opportunities as 
never before. Government is seeking Mis- 
sion co-operation here, also, and we are now 
corresponding about opening ten new schools 
in as many villages and also for the taking 
in of 100 boys into our Boarding Schools. 

India, as never before, is open to Ameri- 
ean influence. 


Lessons on the Inner Life 
The Unusual Work of Dean Rousmaniere of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston 


LANKED on either side by one of Bos- 

ton’s popular shops, the old Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, Episcopalian, stands in 
quaint simplicity and dignity, a constant 
witness to the passing throngs of God’s in- 
terest in them and their affairs. “Come in,” 
it is always saying through many varying 
invitations which are posted daily in front 
of its six noble columns. The doors are 
swinging wide, not alone for these stated 
services but also for “rest and prayer” in 
the quiet of a softly lighted, harmonious in- 
terior. 

A “Class in Personal Religion,” on Fri- 
day mornings from 11 to 11.30 o’clock, is 
one of the regular, unchanging announce- 
ments and has been for ten years since Rev. 
E. S. Rousmaniere came to the church from 
Grace Church, Providence, R. I., and started 
the class along similar lines to one which 
he conducted in that city. 

The term “class” may give a wrong im- 
pression. Class it is in the sense that all 
who attend are learners, but not in the 
sense that lessons are set or members listed. 
It is not a function of St. Paul’s alone. The 
general public is invited, expected and made 
welcome. As a matter of fact many denom- 
inations are represented week by week and 
almost entirely by women, to the average 
number of seventy-five. The hour is not 
convenient for men, yet always a. few ap- 
pear. 


CULTIVATION OF THE INNER LIFE 


The purpose of the Dean in such an effort 
as this, as he himself states it, is “to deepen 
in the minds of men the sense of God’s 
power within them.” for something like 
twenty-five years church activities had been 
developing. Parish houses and institutional 
churches were becoming cenfers of ministry, 
much of which was to improve material 
well-being. While in sympathy with such 
efforts Dean Rousmaniere saw a threatened 
danger here for the spiritual life of the 
church. The class in personal religion ex- 
presses his reaction to the deep, often un- 
‘spoken confession of the human heart, “Man 
shall not live by bread alone”: it is his con- 
tribution of spiritual food. Its emphasis 
is always and entirely upon the inner life, 


By Mary L. Daniels 


the necessity, the value and the cultivation 
of that life as fundamental to the practical 
every-day life in a work-a-day world. Some 
one asked the Dean once, ‘Should you not 
emphasize altruism more in the class?” He 
replied, ““We believe that the more we cul- 
tivate the inner spirit the more we shall 
serve.” 

Let some stranger to this unusual service 
drop out from the shopping line on a Friday 
morning, ascend the steps and enter. She 


The Class Prayer 
Almighty God, Who art the only source 
of health and healing, the spirit of calm 
and the central peace of the universe; 
grant to us, Thy children, such @ con- 
sciousness of Thy indwelling presence as 
may give us utter confidence in Thee. In 


all pain and weariness and anxiety may 
we throw ourselves upon Thy besetting 
care, that knowing ourselves fenced about 
by Thy loving omnipotence, we may per- 
mit Thee to give us health and strength 


and peace; through Jesus Christ our 


Lord. Amen. 


will find herself at once in an atmosphere 
of prayer. On every side are kneeling or 
bowed figures. Indeed the brief half-hour 
consecrates five minutes at either end for 
silent communion. Then the Dean’s musical, 
clear-toned voice takes up the burden of 
every heart and voices it in praise and peti- 
tion, sometimes with prayers of his church, 
again with special requests for individuals 
who have asked him to remember them, for 
a woman suffering in painful illness, per- 
haps, or one who has become mentally de- 
pressed, or a seeker who longs for a closer 
walk with God. These all seem like matters 
of real moment to the Dean as he bears 
them to God in a very direct and genuine 
way. A class prayer is always repeated in 
concert. 

Because of the emphasis upon health and 
healing in this prayer and because of defi- 
nite requests that are always being made 
along the physical line, it might appear that 
the Dean and his class stand for so-called 


“faith healing.” He declares that this is 
not the case in the accepted, technical use 
of that term when it overlooks or denies the 
power of scientific remedies. He believes 
in medical science and in the necessity of 
men exercising their own power and 
availing themselves of other human 
power in order to better their physical con- 
dition. Yet when this is said—there is God. 
We have no more reason for limiting him 
in physical help than in spiritual help. 
“Who forgiveth all thine iniquities, who 
healeth all thy diseases.” 


CoMMUNION WITH GoD 


The fundamental fact here is that Dean 
Rousmaniere lives a deep prayer life him- 
self. His communion with his Father is all 
embracing and into that communion he can 
gather the sorrows, the pains, perplexities, 
fears and temptations of any and all who 
look to him. 

One feels this who has the privilege of 
sitting with the Dean in the little back 
room where he cordially receives callers 
after the class session. He gives the impres- 
sion at close range which his messages con- 
vey from the desk. He is genuine in his 
love of people and in his belief that it actu- 
ally avails to carry them and their con- 
erete needs to God. Moreover there is about 
the man a calm, sane, winsome assurance 
of spiritual facts which draws others into 
a like confidence. 

Modest himself, eager only to proclaim 
truth, the Dean’s sympathetic secretary in 
the next room is a necessary adjunct for 
the complete account of his work. “The be- 
ginning and continuance of it,” she declares, 
“rest upon his own intimate experience of 
God.” 

That is what we all feel and love in this 
great-hearted, deeply consecrated leader. 


CrIrcLe oF INTERCESSORS 


So many look to him for help that a prayer 
circle of intercessors has been formed, num- 
bering now about forty women, with a woman 
secretary, who, receiving from the Dean the 
pleas which come to him, divides them with- 
out names, among the forty, each of whom 
then takes for the time the several burdens 
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assigned her, upon her heart, as if they 
were her own. The prayer circle might be 
called an auxiliary to the class. It meets 
each Friday, a half hour previous. Any 
one is welcome as a member who has a 
heart for such fellowship. 


A Brizr MESSAGE FROM THE DEAN 


Within the setting of silent and spoken 
prayer comes the Dean’s brief address. A 
visitor there for the first time is impressed 
and held by the rich and restful voice. Into 
every remotest corner of the large audience 
room it reaches without effort, carrying its 
message calmly and convincingly. It is a 
message always for the heart and concerns 
itself with some one phase of a fundamental 
experience of heart life. The talk is analyt- 
ical, and philosophical, actually, but the 
women do not think of that because it is 
so clear and simple and helpful to their 
real need. 

For example, in treating the theme, Servy- 
ice, the Dean at once directed attention to 
the inward spirit of Christ in his service. 
“Tt was the spirit of one who knew and 
loved God, indeed claimed to know him as 
his Father and to live in constant commun- 
ion with him. That was the spirit which 
couldn’t hold itself in. The sense of fel- 
lowship with God must out. Such a spirit 
does not go about seeking chances to serve. 
It goes about expressing itself naturally 
whenever it comes in contact with human 
need. When Christ stopped the funeral pro- 
eession to comfort the widow of Nain by 
restoring her son, it was not that through 
the succeeding centuries we might read 
about it, but his spirit had to let itself out. 
Service is something more than hurrying 
about on kindly errands. The ideal is to 
make our relationship with God so real that 
we cannot help ourselves, we must serve. 
Wherever we are serving a human being we 
are following his example. Wherever we 
are serving, we are doing Christ’s work with 
him. Thus service loses its formal charac- 
ter.” 

Any one talk of the Dean, thus reported, 
may seem to carry no unusual features. In- 
deed I can fancy a reader saying, “That is 
trite—the same thing often said by others 


about service.” 


The personality of the speaker is always 
an asset and in this case it is a mighty 
power which God has used to carry these 


_ direct, simple, searching truths straight to 


the hearts of multitudes. Week by week, 
year by year, a perennial spring is bubbling 
up in the old church, behind that dingy 
stone, and it is worth the while of any 


‘weary, sore, thirsty spirit to turn in and 


drink. 

As each person enters for the Friday class 
she is handed a printed leaflet of choice 
quotations from religious writers, under 
some topic which has been discussed, such 


-as faith, prayer, hope, confidence in God, 


the hallowing of death. Or it may be a 
talk which the Dean has given, no doubt 
by request. Certain special leaflets have 
been prepared, one containing eighteen brief 
prayers for use by the sick and their anx- 
ious friends, another devoted to rich words 
of comfort for those in grief. 

These weekly leaflets have a wide distri- 
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bution. Not only do the worshipers carry 
away many for themselves and their friends 
but a secretary is in charge of mailing 2,300 
at the present time to subscribers all over 
the land and even in other lands. From this 
vast, unseen congregation many testimonies 
are received like the following: , 

A missionary in Foochow, China, wrote: 

Before I left for China as a missionary 
this last January, I attended your Friday 
services at 10.30. They were the most help- 
ful services I have ever attended anywhere. 
The leaflets also have been a help and an 
inspiration. Here, where one is without the 
help and inspiration of Divine Service ex- 
cept in Chinese, one finds out whether they 
have’ been dependent for food coming 


through human channels or whether they. 


get the help and strength directly from the 
Father. If I could have these leaflets, it 
would be a great help. I am not an Episco- 
palian, but a Methodist, but I love to wor- 
ship in the Episcopal Church. Before I 
decided definitely to come to the Foreign 
Field I spent an hour alone in St. Paul’s 
in prayer. Some way the very atmosphere 
is permeated with high and noble motives. 

A Congregational minister in Massachu- 
setts has written: 

Through a few people in my congregation 
I have learned of the uplift and inspiration 
received by so many from your weekly Class 
in Personal Religion. I am very keenly in- 
terested in the aims and ideals which are 
leading you in the development of this 
particular emphasis in the ministry of the 
Cathedral and in your own ministry. I have 
felt that there was call in my parish for 
some such emphasis in our work, which I 
do not believe any other meeting of the 
ehurch quite satisfies, although our weekly 
service for meditation and prayer perhaps 
comes somewhat close to it. 

In the beginning these leaflets were free 
to all, but it became necessary, as their 
volume increased, to charge for the mere 
cost of publication, seventy-five cents a year, 
when and wherever they were mailed, al- 
though to class attendants they are still 
passed without cost. 

Some of The Congregationalist’s readers 
may have met with a similar work to this 
of Dean Rousmaniere in his weekly class, 
for there are a few others in the country. 

Boston in the large may be unmindful of 
this quiet, steady, permeating influence 
which radiates from one of its treasured 
old churches in the shadow of hurrying life, 
but multitudes of her citizens as well as a 
wide-reaching fellowship would gladly testify 
to their indebtedness for such an opportu- 
nity to “practice the presence of God.” 

Tolland, Ct. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


RECONSTRUCTION IN FRANCE, by JuLius M. 
Price (Fortnightly Review, December). De- 
scribes both plans for reconstruction and ac- 
eounts of what has already been accomplished. 
The outlook is favorable. 

Ture GATE OF THE TEMPLE WHICH IS 
CALLED BEAUTIFUL, by HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 
(International Review of Missions, January). 
A consideration of “the very close relation be- 
tween the religious and the esthetic aspects 
of life.’ The Gate Beautiful was “the en- 
trance into Communion with Deity which ap- 
pealed to the Greeks.” This aspect of the 
Nature of Christ also appealed to them. The 
Missionary will make no mistake who so pre- 
sents Christianity as to appeal to the love of 
beauty. An interesting and important article. 
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The Blue Triangle in China 
By Alice Freeman Firman 

There are pageants and pageants. I have 
seen all kinds in America, but I have never 
seen one so wonderful in its Significance, so 
altogether perfect in its every episode, as 
that which was given a few days ago in the 
open air theater of Central Park, Peking. 
Over five hundred Chinese women and girls 
presented the “Blue Triangle Pageant” 
which had been adapted for the Orient. The 
parts were taken by students from the dif- 
ferent missionary and government schools 
and colleges. The various episodes, Friend- 
ship, Education, Recreation, and the Tri- 
angle were just demonstrations of the 
accomplishments of the institutions of learn- 
ing in Peking. The costumes of the leading 
Spirits, Community, Knowledge, Play, etc., 
were gorgeous as only Chinese colors can 
make them. 

The closing episode was the most 
impressive. A living Triangle having 
been formed in the center of the great 
stage, by students from our own Congrega- 
tional Bridgman Academy, the Spirit of 
China, draped in a Chinese flag, came to 
the Spirit of the Y. W. C. A., and asked, 
“O sisters, the triangle you make is the sym- 
bol of hope for the women of my land. How 
may I obtain its wonderful gifts?’ The 
Association Spirit replied, “From that great 
source from which the Blue Triangle de- 
rives all its strength, the Spirit of Chris- 
tianity.” The Spirit of China and the 
Spirit of the Association then walked 
through the living Triangle and stood, with 
bowed heads, before Christianity, who, 
holding a large gold cross in one hand and 
a lighted torch in the other, repeated sol- 
emnly, in Chinese: “And now in the name 
of the Father of us all and of our Lord 
Jesus Christ of whom the whole family in 
Heaven and earth is named, I charge you 
that seeing you have this ministry, you be 
knit together in-love, so that we being 
many, may yet be one body and every one 
members one of another, having gifts dif- 
fering according to the grace that is given 
unto us but being all one in Christ Jesus. 
Therefore, come we together and renew our 
faith.” 

Christianity then led the recessional to 
the familiar hymn, “Father of Lights,” 
played by the American Marine Band, which 
furnished the music of the afternoon, and 
sung by an unseen chorus, in Chinese. It 
was like a dream to watch that recessional, 
university students in cap and gown, medi- 
eal students and nurses in uniform, girls 
from every grade down to groups of kinder- 
garten children. But perhaps the deepest 
impression of all was made by the contrast 
between these modern girls who are having 
the advantages of education and the crowds 
of Chinese women in the audience. Many 
of the mothers and grandmothers with bound 
feet, and other indications that all they had 
witnessed in this pageant was too late for 
them! There were over a thousand in the 
audience—men of high degree, Manchu 
women with high headgear plastered with 
flat flowers of every hue, and the gayest 
kind of Chinese garb. Their brightly painted 
faces were, if possible, more brilliant and 
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artificial than those on State Street in 
Chicago. } 

The ushering was all done by the Boy 
Scouts, with that same air of importance 
we see in the boys of America—bless all 
their hearts! 

If only the Christian givers at the home 
end could have seen depicted so vividly the 
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accomplishments of Christian education for 
the girls of China, there would be less need 
of so many frantic appeals for money as 
are now tormenting many good people. 
Since writing that last sentence, news has 
come of two anonymous gifts, one of five 
hundred, and the other of two hundred dol- 
lars from chance visitors who saw the 
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pageant. They were impressed that the 
cause of any organization that could so 
transform Chinese womanhood was worth 
helping. The Y. W. C. A. is raising money 
to buy land on which, with funds from 
abroad, a new building is to be erected. The 
co-operation between the missions and the 
Association is a source of joy and strength. 


Putting Religion Within Reach 


How a California Church Made Itself Attractive to the Community 


O many churches, disheartened by 
T rather poor attendance, the question 
may be put, “Are you frightening the aver- 
age person, by what seems for him an 
impracticable ideal?’ And another, ‘Are 
you attempting to serve the whole range 
of his interests, particularly the most ob- 
vious ones of amusement and friendship?’ 
Jesus interested the multitudes, and today 
there can be few persons for whom some- 
how there is not a point of contact to the 
message of Jesus. If the church program 
captures that average interest, as in many 
communities it has done, then people will 
flock to the meetings in large numbers. We 
need not lower the standards, but we can 
make them more attractive. We need not 
take from the church its dignity, but we 
may widen the range of its helpfulness and 
give warmth to its greeting. 

To be quite concrete, may we not make 
church going and church work a positive 
pleasure to young and old, to the simple 
and the wise? The adaptation of method 
will depend somewhat on the community, its 
reeds and characters. Let me illustrate by 
a recent experience. Yucaipa, Cal, is a 
great orchard of apple and other deciduous 
trees, five miles square up in the foothills 
of imposing mountains nine miles from the 
nearest city of Redlands. Only this year have 
the apple trees come to a size to produce a 
paying crop. For ten years, the orchardists 
have invested, labored, saved and waited in 
poverty, the hard pioneering period of hope. 
In the infancy of the colony, a little church 
was founded, with Congregational affilia- 
tions, which aimed to unify all denomina- 
tions in community service. That external 
unity was impaired in a year or two, by the 
forming of another church, and this has 
been followed by two others, producing ex- 
asperating sectarian strife. One year ago 
our Congregational body had dwindled to 
a dozen families with 26 resident members, 
most of them quite discouraged, but per- 
suaded to make one more effort. That they 
were a sturdy group was evidenced by their 
tenacity of purpose, by the fact that four of 
the five directors were college men, and by 
their retaining the community ideal of 
service. 

With three other struggling churches as 
neighbors, how could we win for it a dis- 
tinctive place that would warrant its con- 
tinuance? Our opportunity soon appeared, 
obvious as a mountain. It was to furnish 
social life and recreation. Nowhere was 
there any commercial provision for enter- 
tainment, not even a motion picture show. 


By Rev. Chester Ferris 


The hard-pressed life of the people cried out 
for good cheer and sociability. That, as a 
church, we have undertaken to give. Harly 
in the year a generous family put at our 
disposal a Zenith motion picture projector. 
The church accepted it unitedly, though 
there were waves of protest from the other 
congregations. With it we attempted two 
lines of effort. A fortnightly Friday feature 
program, with high-grade subjects obtained 
from the Standard Motion Picture Service, 
Los Angeles, for which a moderate price is 
charged. : 

From the first the programs have been 
well attended, and have fully paid for them- 
selves. Many are the testimonies to the 
good cheer and uplift that these meetings 
have brought to the community through 
these seven or eight months. As a second 
venture, we built up our Sunday evening 
service about the screen: hymns on the 
sereen sung so heartily, good choir music, 
short sermon with punch in it, two or three 
reels of a story, or sometimes of a travelogue 
nature. (Financially we were greatly as- 
sisted here, by the collaboration of the Red- 
lands Church, in allowing us to use the 
films they were securing week by week.) 
The programs were dignified and inspiring, 
sometimes attaining almost revival impres- 
siveness ; but they were interesting, even ex- 
hilarating. ) 

The community has responded, people 
have come for miles from all directions, 
whole families, and even in such tough 
weather as California can permit.. Most 
of these newcomers are families for some 
time resident in the Valley who were not at- 
tracted to the churches of the ordinary 
method, yet in many ways representative of 
the best citizenship, who come to us because 
they appreciate the community service and 
find what they crave. To come once from 
curiosity was generally to repeat the visit 
because of genuine value received, perhaps 
to say, “We like the picture, but we like the 
other parts of the service as well.’ The 
children enjoy it and require the presence of 
the parents; neighbor looks week by week 
to find his neighbor with him; young people 
bulk large and men are delightfully con- 
spicuous. 

That the multiplying of the Sunday eve- 
ning congregation by five is deeper in effect 
than mere entertainment is evidenced by 
the increase of the morning attendance and 
Bible School by 50 or 100 per cent, by nearly 
doubling the resident membership and the 
women’s union. Whereas there were but 
one boy and two girls of high school age 


occasionally to be found in the meetings, 
we now have three new young people’s 
classes in the Bible School, and a Pilgrim 
Young People’s Society, with an attendance 
of about 80, Sunday evenings, a live, happy 
group which any church might covet. 

The same principle of making work a 
pleasure where possible is extended into 
sufficient activities of the church to per- 
meate all with the sense of reward and 
well being. When the men undertook -with 
a trained artist to decorate the auditorium, 
the ladies served them such a fine dinner, 
that the men gladly came two more days to 
carry the work further. The young people 
add to the sense of duty, at the basis of suc- 
cessful organization, the pleasant habit of 
meeting each Sunday evening for a little 
luncheon before their devotional program ; 
and mingling their hard earned coins with 
the profits of a jolly entertainment, they 
sent at large expense four delegates to the 
somewhat distant Conference of Young Peo- 
ple this summer. 

Fortunately situated near the mountains, 
we go from time to time, Sunday mornings, 
to some glorious cool spot under the trees, 
by the streams in “God’s first temple” for 
an hour of informal worship, to be followed 
by dinner together, and then the quiet en- 
joyment of the superb out-of-doors; with an 
increase in the congregations, and a con- 
tentment in the people to support the church 
which is mindful of their commonest inter- 
est. With other conditions favorable, there 
is no summer vacation for our church, and 
little for the minister. 

Doubtless the work is faulty, incomplete. 
But we have tried to put religion within 
reach of all the people; we have sought to 
emphasize joy, and mingle pleasure with 
duty in church attendance and work. For 
this community, the church has become the 
center of well-being—physical, social, spirit- 
ual 
ently passed it by. 

Yucaipa, Cat. 


Bless God for the wilderness; thank God 
for the long nights; be thankful that you have 
been in the school of poverty, and have under- 
gone the searching and testing of much dis- 
cipline. Take the right view of your trials. 
You are nearer heaven for the graves you have 
dug if you have accepted bereavements in 
the right spirit; you are wiser for the losses 
you have bravely borne, you are nobler for 
all the sacrifices you have willingly com- 
pleted. Sanctified affliction is an angel that 
never misses the gate of heaven.—Joseph 
Parker. 


to many who for years had indiffer- ° 
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— — _IS DOIN ehh 
An Amherst Man in Sapporo, Japan 350 delegates and corresponding members tions through magazines and books. And, 


N 1875 President W. S. Clark, of the 

Amherst Agricultural College, went to 
Japan gn ‘the invitation of the Japanese 
government to give advice concerning the 
training of young men in agriculture. The 
immediate result was the founding of an 
Agricultural College in Sapporo. Now, in 
1921, Mr. W. S. Clark 2d, just graduated 


WiLiiAM S. CLARK, 2D 


from Amherst College, grandson of Presi- 
dent Clark, has gone to Sapporo as an Asso- 
ciate Missionary of the American Board, to 
work among the students and. co-operate 
with the pastor of the local Kumiai church. 
_ He reports that on his arrival he was re- 
ceived with the warmest welcome. A spe 
cial meeting was held inthe Sapporo Church 
in which not only members of that Church, 
but also representatives from various 
groups, extended their ‘greetings, especial 
reference being made to “the supreme place 
_ President Clark had in the molding of the 
life of Sapporo and the Hokkaido, and even 
farther afield.” All the speakers pledged 
the young man the heartiest co-operation 
of the groups which they represented. To 
connect this new work with that of the 
beginnings over forty years ago there was 
placed among the decorations a phrase from 
the parting words of President Clark, “Boys, 
be ambitious.” “All in turn,” says the 
young man, “laid at my feet the challenge 
and the responsibility to carry on to fruition 
the seeds of Christianity sown these many 
years ago.” 


The Largest Federation of 
Christian Forces in the World 

- WNTERDENOMINATIONAL good will and 
I co-operation are prevailing characteris- 
tics of missionary work on the foreign field. 
- These in turn make possible an unusual 
gathering known as the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, which holds 
its 29th Annual Meeting at Atlantic City, 
N. J., Jan. 11-13. Representing over ninety 
boards and separate institutions well over 


will gather. It is the largest federation of 
Christian forces in the world, gathering 
within its numbers denominations which 
often times do not agree among even their 
own branches. During the Conference there 
will be the fullest and frankest presentation 
of missionary problems, and in view of the 
fact that sessions are entirely private, ‘with 
no reporters allowed,” the range and free- 


dom of discussion is unbounded. The Con-~ 


ference is entirely worthy of the tremendous 
task that its various Boards face. 


Dr Jefferson to Exchange 
with City Temple Preacher 
A‘ important method of promoting inter- 
national good will and fellowship is by 
arranged by the World 
Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches. One of these ex- 
changes already arranged is between City 
Temple, London, and Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City. Dr. Jefferson is to occupy 
the pulpit of the City. Temple from May 
7 to June 11, and from that date on through 
July be is to preach in other prominent pul- 
pits. Dr. Frederick Norwood, of the City 
Temple, is to preach in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York City, for six Sundays, and 
thereafter during his stay in this country 
he will speak in many other pulpits and 
colleges. Archbishop Soderblom of Upsala 
is also to visit this country in the fall, and 
invitations have been extended to the Right 
Reverend’ Lord Bishop of Peterboro, Rey. 
G. T. Kay and Rey. Thomas Nightingale. 
There can be no doubt that both those 
who speak and those who are spoken to, 
may become better acquainted by such face 
to face experiences than by any introduc- 


pulpit exchanges, 


os 


after all acquaintance is a great promoter 
of good will and friendship. We are glad 
to know that Dr. Jefferson is to be an inter- 
preter of the mind and spirit of the Ameri- 
can pulpit to the minds of Englishmen. 


Conditions in 
the Near East 
W* must not forget the Armenian or- 
phaned children. Many of them have 
not only lost their parents, but they have 
no known living relations. Many of them 
do not even know their own names. They 
have no government to give them aid. They 
are entirely dependent upon the aid of the 
Near East Relief. It is not enough to give 
them temporary assistance. Having been 
rescued and taken to a place of safety, they 
must be provided with food. A recent report 
from Erivan says, “We have had a daily 
bread-line for five hundred children. I shud- 
der when I think of the winter.” It is true 
that there are 100,000 children gathered 
into orphanages and temporary homes. But 
there are another 100,000 children for whom 
no provision has been made, who cannot 
survive the winter unless further food is 
provided. Every $5 per month given means 
a child’s life saved. 


It Is Worth Noting 

That the college at Aintab is opening up 
with 89 students; twelve of them are Mos- 
lems. 

That Zionism in Palestine is attacking ef- 
fectively the problem of education, eighty 
per cent. of the Jewish children of Pales- 
tine being in its schools, and the other 
twenty per cent. are provided for in mis- 
sionary and other schools. 


Savep By AMERICAN WORKERS OF THE NEAR HAST RELIEF 
These tots inside one of the relief orphanages in Transcaucasian Russia,, 
are now menaced by a possible curtailment of appropriations, that is made 
necessary by the dwindling relief treasury. 
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In the Training Class 


elected officers and elected one committee—a 
committee to discover by conference with the 
pastor and the Religious Education Committee 
just how an organized teacher training class 
could best share in the total work of the 


Epirors’ Nore: One of our training class 
teachers, whose class sends in delightful ewam- 
ination papers, has been persuaded to tell the 
story of her class in Weigle’s “Pupil,” the 
first unit in the Pilgrim Training Course. 


My class was the hard kind, made up of 
men and women, some experienced teachers, 
some young people doing their first teaching, 
and others high school youngsters who had 
been persuaded to “get ready for teaching 
some day.’ At least such mixed groups are 
supposed to be hard. Nothing could have 
made this class “hard,” for they were enthusi- 
astic to help make ours the best possible school. 

Of course I set the pace at the very start for 
study right straight through. No, I didn’t say 
a word about studying. I studied. I studied 
the whole first unit thoroughly, knew how 
Weigle had traced the developing child along 
through and had stressed “will,” “morals” 
and “religion.” The last thing before coming 
to the class I had gotten so full of that first 
chapter that I just loved it. I reminded 
the class the first evening that of course I was 
an old school-marm and they must forgive me 
if I school-marmed a bit. Then I passed out 
little slips of paper (so small as to frighten 
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Elijah’s Flight and Return 


International Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 
22. 1 Kings 19: 9-18. 


It seems like a sudden turn of affairs to 
pass from the picture of the triumphant prophet 
of last Sunday to the lonely and dejected 
figure which is presented to us today. But 
such sudden changes are likely to take place 
in the fortunes of public leaders. Elijah ran 
squarely into the imperious will of a despotic 
queen, and he knew how little he might have 
to hope from the tender mercies of her cruelty. 

1. Oast Down (vs. 4-8). We need a brief 
study of this paragraph before we come to the 
assigned text. Elijah hurried a day’s journey 
into the wilderness, and there, under a juniper 
tree, he gave way to the mood of despair that 
had been rolling over him with growing clouds 
and darkness. ‘“What’s the use?” he said. The 
apparent victory over the priests of Baal had 
only intensified the anger of Jezebel. 

His most immediate need was_ physical 
strength, and the record tells how three times 
the necessary food was given to him, in order 
that he might make the long journey to the 
peninsula of Sinai where the sacred mountain 
of God was located. Here he hoped to find 
a new source of assurance for his work. 

2. The Voice of God (vs. 11-14). The jour- 
ney was a long one, not necessarily involving 
an exact period of forty days, but requiring 
time and strength in large measure and com- 
pleting a definite phase of experience. Plijah 
found a cave on the mountain and went into 
it. In response to the inquiry which came 
te him he poured out his complaint. Then he 
was told to go outside. Then came the dis- 


‘interesting to teach? 


no one! I had pencils on hand, too, in case 
any dear soul had come to a class with no 
pencil), and I put legibly on the board a 
simple question of fact or opinion arising from 
every one’s experience. I forget whether it 
was, “How young were you when the earliest 
experience you ean distinctly remember oc- 
curred to you? Suggest the incident.” or 
“What age of children do you think the most 
Why?” or ‘Describe 
briefly the teacher you liked best when you 
were a child in Sunday school” or some other 
easy question. I wanted by this to accomplish 
several things: to give an immediate class-for- 
study air, to make them feel at once that it 
was easy to write answers to “teacher train- 
ing’ questions, instantly to put them all, in 
their own thinking, into the world of child- 
hood and to interest them in this world. 
This question with its written answer was 
not the very first event in the training class 
that initial evening. ‘The moment the hour 
appointed for the class had struck we came 
together to the Father of us all, his children, 
thanking him for our privilege of helping some 
of his younger children find their way to him 
and asking his guidance in this high service. 
And thenright at the start we organized. We 


church school. Report was to be made at the 
next meeting and organization to be completed 
in the light of this report. 

This we did because some of our teachers 
say that they do not know how to conduct an 
organized class and the best way to teach 
them how is to let this be such a class. 

One thing we did not spend any time upon 
that first night—a nice little preachment on 
how important is this field of work and how we 
all need to learn to be better teachers. 

This had been given at a big Sunday school 
rally and dinner the week before both by in- 
side people and by outside people who had 
come with this message from the Community 
School in the next town. My choice little 
group on this first lesson evening were here 
in this class just because they had been con- 
vinced on this one point and they did not 
need another appeal; they needed what they 
had come to class for and into that we 
plunged. Te. 

(Continued neat week) 


Davis’ Bible Class 


covery of Jehovah. The word for this is theoph- 
any. ‘There was a fearful whirlwind; then, 
an earthquake; then a great fire. But Jehovah 
was revealed in none of these. Then came “a 
sound, of gentle stillness;’ and Elijah knew 
that the will of God was going to be revealed. 
He stood in the entrance to the cave, and 
listened to the voice of Jehovah. 

There is a tender beauty, and profound 
meaning in this scene which we appreciate 
instinctively. One of the most suggestive of 
recent interpretations of this passage is found 
in Bishop Charles D. Williams’ The Prophetic 
Ministry for Today, p. 34, in which he describes 
a great change in Hebrew prophecy: 

“The prophets of the deed are succeeded by 
the prophets of the word. The turning point 
is wonderfully suggested in that sublime story 
of Elijah’s experience at Horeb. The broken, 
despairing man stands at the cave’s mouth on 
the lonely mountain. The storm, the fire, the 
earthquake pass by, but God isin none of them. 
Then comes the still small voice and Elijah 
covers his face for he knows that Jehovah is 
come. That is the final and supreme revela- 
tion and manifestation of God, not in such 
outward miracles and forces as Blijah had 
depended on hitherto, but in the still small 
voice that speaks to conscience, heart and soul. 
‘Not by might and not by power, but by my 
spirit, saith the Lord.’ The prophet is hence- 
forth no longer an external reformer but a 
spiritual regenerator. His is the ministry of 
the word.” 

How deeply this reveals the true meaning 
of the modern Christian program! It is not 
realized in noisy and visible external activities, 
but in inward changes of motive and ideal. 


This does not mean that the Christian program 
lacks definiteness or concreteness; but that it 
consists primarily in the inspirations which 
direct definite endeavor. 

3. The Commission (vs. 15-18). The proof 
that God was practically concerned with the 
conduct of life was afforded by the definite 
commission that followed. Two kings and a 
prophetic successor were to be appointed. The 
significant item in the commission, however, 
was the assurance connected with it. Elijah 
had been certain that he alone was left loyal 
to Jehovah in apostate Israel. Jehovah as- 
sured the dismayed prophet that there were 
seven thousand souls who never had bowed 
their knees in adoration before the image of 
Baal or kissed the idol. What a surprise and 
loss to the prophet! He had missed the fel- 
lowship of all this vast and loyal brotherhood! 

How poorly we appreciate and use the re- 
sources in our community for the encourage- 
ment and strengthening of our efforts to 
realize the Kingdom of God! ‘There always 
are overlooked and unused sources of help 
which we ought to discover and appropriate. 
Christ is not without his true followers in 
every place; and before we sit down in de- 
spair under the juniper tree we must be sure 
that we have quite exhausted the possibilities 
in the situation. We shall find that the great 
host is there waiting to yield its love and good 
cheer to us. The one place where the world 
does not appear right is under the juniper tree. 


Ox Mare 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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Prayer 
Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Jan. 22-28 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Theme for the year, Redemption. ; 
Theme for January and February, Redemptive 
Ideas in the Old Testament. 
Theme for the week, Prayer. Matt. 7: 7. 
PUTCO CCCCCCCCUCCCCCCCUCCCCCCCCCCCCUCCULLLL LLL 
A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 


(For hymns see Devotional Hymns, and for 
prayers, ‘A Book of Prayers,’ each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on JHyvangelism, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York City.) 


Sunday. God’s knowledge of us. Ps. 189. 
Comment 1; Hymn 13; Prayer 1. 

Monday. The hearer of prayer. Ps. 66. 
Comment 2; Hymn 12; Prayer 16. 

Tuesday. Solomon’s prayer. 1 K. 8: 22-30. 
Comment 3; Hymn 26; Prayer 3. 

Wednesday. The life of prayer. Ps. 91. 
Comment 4; Hymn 27; Prayer 2. 

Thursday. Sincerity in worship. Eccl. 5: 
1-9. Comments 5, 8; Hymn 46; Prayer 50. 

Friday. The house of prayer. Ps. 122. 
Comment 6; Hymn 32; Prayer 61. 

Saturday Universal prayer. Ps. 148. Com- 
ment 7; Hymn 1; Prayer 6. 
TTL CCC CCL 

My Prayer Creed 

1. I believe: 

That God is a spirit. 

That man is a spirit. 

That the human spirit may converse with the 
divine spirit spiritually. 

That God exercises great influence on the man 
who talks with him. 

That through prayer the spiritual energy of 
God unites with man’s for high results. 
That a multitude may express a common wish 

to God when they are of one mind. 

That God may speak to a multitude as one 
when they are united in purpose. 
That the spiritual union of God with a mul- 
titude of souls constitutes a mighty force. 
(See Closet and Altar—WMellone) 


2. “Men ought always to pray.” God is en- 
titled to the social intercourse of his children. The 
highest character is the consequence of true 
prayer. Prayer girds the individual soul for 
the finest service, and when men unite their 
hearts in prayer they are marshaling their 
spiritual powers in concerted endeavor to live, 
to serve, and to redeem the world. Moreover 
this unity of desire enables the power of God 
to operate through them. The evangelizing 
of all men, the Christianizing of all social re- 
lations, the establishment of international 
peace and justice are the clear possibilities 
of prayer by great numbers of God’s children. 
(See Closet and Altar—Jiddon.) 


Conditions of True Prayer 

3. There are fundamental conditions of 
true prayer. (a) Spiritual language is nec- 
essary. There must be that “trembling of 
the hidden fire” of the soul which conveys 
meaning to another soul. There are various 
approaches to this in Scripture—Matt. 6: 5-8; 
Matt, 21,522; Sames 1: 6, 7; Jer. 29: 138; 
James 5: 16; Rom. 8: 26; Luke 11: 5-13. (6) 
Praying unreasonably is self- 
contradictory. A mind like Christ’s is needed 
—Jno. 15: 7; Jno. 14: 18, 14. Reason wants 
what God wants—I Jno. 3: 22. (c) Sincerity. 


Closet and Altar 


THE DISCIPLINE OF PRAYER 
Help us, O God of our salvation, for the 
glory of thy name: and deliver us and purge 
away our sins, for thy name’s sake.—Psalm 
UDs Gk 


It may seem strange to talk of prayer as 
discipline. But where else shall the pupil 
come so much into the immediate presence 
and under the compelling charm of the 
Great Teacher? And how shall we review 
our needs and ask assistance with such 
profit as when we talk with God?—Isaac 
Edwardson. 


As a lower truth leads on to a higher 
truth, so feeble efforts of. prayer lead on 
to stronger and worthier efforts. The soul 
acquires an appetite for spiritual effort, 
and the supply follows the demand.—Henry 
P. Liddon. 


Not always with rejoicing 
This ministry is wrought, 
For many a sigh is mingled 
With the sweet odors brought. 
Yet every tear bedewing 
The faith-fed altar fire 
May be its bright renewing 
To purer flame and higher. 


—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


The essence of prayer is communion in 
and through petition, the discipline of de- 
sire in the light of the best consciousness 
of God that we can attain unto—S. H. 
Mellone. 


Of course the prayers of the two men 
were different; it is a man’s-real self which 
is disclosed in his prayers.—Charles LH. 
Jefferson. 


Christian prayer is the development, the 
realization of man’s true nature, which is 
to live in conscious acceptance of, and con- 
scious response to, the love of God, ordering 
the play of all his energies in the way that 
love dictates—J. R. Illingworth. 


Grant, almighty God, that our meditation 
of thee this day may be sweet; that ponder- 
ing upon thy unchangeableness we may the 
better bear the changefulness of our lives; 
thinking of thy constancy we may better 
bear the fickleness of our feeling; meditat- 
ing upon the largeness of thy love we may 
better bear our own coldness. Whatever 
there is. evil in us, forgive. Whatsoever 
there is in us of good, may the circum- 
stances of our life, the friends of our soul, 
the meditations of our heart, foster and en- 
large; so that knowing that which is good 
in time we may better hope for that which 
ts good in eternity; and rise through the 
poor goodness of mortal man to the under- 
standing of the infinite goodness of our 
God.— George Dawson. 

[Compiled and arranged by Isaac Ogden 
Rankin. ] 
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Luke 18: 10-14; James 4: 8; Ps. 66: 18. (d) 
Unity. The great power of prayer rests in 
the multiplication of spiritual forces through 
a unity of desire (Matt. 18: 19) which by 
its very nature invites the co-operation of God. 
(See Closet and Altar—Jefferson.) 


4. Effective praying is strenuous work. It 
is vigorous mental exercise to discover and 
appreciate God’s thought. It involves deep 
feeling to long for noble things with a passion 
that stirs the soul so that its movement can 
be felt by another spirit. Active and persis- 
tent spiritual appeal submits the will of man 
to its supreme test. Then if many souls are 
to unite in common desires, with passionate 
appeal, it will be only through strenuous en- 


deavor. Here is an enterprise like which life 
offers no other. (See Closet and Altar—Hav- 
ergal.) 


Prayer in the Home 

‘5. Prayer is a requisite of the best home 
life. There is in prayer a power to solve 
all the problems which abound where people 
must know and endure one another intimately 
and constantly. As a means of discipline 
it transcends all other forms of parental 
training. Are you the head of a household? 
Do you feel that family worship is impossible 
for you? Surely you can take the Guide for 
Daily Devotions printed above and introduce 
that much of family worship into your home. 
(See Closet and Altar—Hdwardson.) 


The Prayer Functions of the Church 

.6. The church should induce men to pray. 
The efficiency test of a church today is the 
prayer life of its people. Other agencies can do 
many other good things; the church alone under- 
takes to lead in worship. Given adequate prayer 
life victory in the Christian program will re- 
sult. How effective is your church in induc- 
ing men to pray? Find ways to make it suc- 
cessful. Lacking a better process use this page, 
with the Congregational Handbook, the Fellow- 
ship of Prayer during Lent, the Book of. Pray- 
ers and the Devotional Hymns mentioned 
ahove. (See Closet and Altar—ZJllingworth.) 


The Personal Practice of Prayer 

7. Personal prayer is the breath of the soul. 
In a certain region in Africa where privacy is 
hard to secure, native Christians establish the 
habit of retiring to quiet places. In this way 
paths are worn to places of prayer, and fellow- 
Christians are wont to say when they find a 
path growing up to grass, “Brother, the grass 
grows in your path.” Let each examine for 
himself the path which leads to the place of 
personal devotion. (See Closet and Altar— 
Davvson.) 

8.. Hymn for the week. No. 46 (P. H. 217). 

(Commit to memory) 


Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed, 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
- The falling of a tear, . 

, The upward glancing of an eye . 
' When none but God is near. 


Prayer is the .Christian’s vital breath, 

‘ "The Christian’s native air, . 

’ His watchword at the gates of death; 
He enters heaven with prayer. 


O thou, by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way, . 
The path of prayer thyself hast trod; 
Lord, teach us how to pray. 
Montgomery. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR A Congregationalist Political 


Mixing Business and Religion 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Jan. 22-28 

BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 

Do Christian Principles Apply in 
Proy. 20: 10-14; Amos 


Topic: 
Buying and Selling? 
8: 4,6; Luke 6: 388. 


Tight from the Bible Passage 

The Proverb maker is after a strong word. 
He needs it to characterize the practices of 
a certain type of man. That word is ‘‘abom- 
ination.” Those practices are dishonesty in 
business dealings. ‘‘Divers weights and di- 
verse measures’? may mean treatment that is 
not the same to all. It may mean the use of 
a different scale in buying and selling. Wither 
one is unfair, not a square deal; and is a 
thing that is abominable in God’s sight. On 
the other hand deceit in buying is another 
reprehensible practice. Boasting about getting 
something for nothing is poor glory. The 
Prophet (Amos) emphatically repeats the 
thought of the wise man. Jspecially de- 
spisable is the man in business dealings who 
bleeds the poor, whose practice it is to cut 
down the amount of the purchase to the lowest 
possible point and to increase the price as 
high as possible. Jesus (in the Luke passage) 
sets forth the principle of reciprocity. In the 
long run a man gets back what he gives. It 
may not be in kind; it may not be immediate. 


Leads for Leaders 

Some close and careful study needs to be 
made on this subject of business and religion. 
Be quite clear in your mind whether religion 
should really have any place in modern bus- 
iness. Are they separate compartments in 
life? 

What effect will the application of the 
Golden Rule have on the conduct of business? 

What of the possibility of stretching a point 
on the business side in order to get larger 
returns for religion and charitable purposes? 

Get the best type of thoroughly Christian 
man in your church to speak on this subject 
for ten minutes. 


Thoughts for Members 
Make money, but make for God. 
—Samuel B. Capen. 


Don’t you interfere with Business, be the busi- 
ness what it may. 

Don’t you interfere with Business, interference 
doesn’t pay. 


Let the sharper tempt the gudgeon with his 
shining, gilded lure, 

Let the grafter burst his coffers with the plun- 
der of the poor, 


Live in oily, fat complaisance! 
submissive clod! 
No, don’t interfere with 
Dollar be your God! 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Be a sweet, 


Business—if the 


A Moment of Prayer 

We look to Thee, O God, from whom all 
wisdom flows, for a large measure in those 
affairs of our lives that center about our ma- 
terial interests. We well know how easy it is 
to become so absorbed in them that we forget 
thee. Teach us how to combine eagerness for 
our own personal well-being with a wholesome 
regard for thine own regards and those of 
others with whom we have to do. Thus may 
we use to thy glory the ability which thou 
hast bestowed on us, Amen. 


Leader 
John T. Adams, of Dubuque, the New 


Chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, the man and his career. 


The beautiful city of Dubuque, Ia., has 
been fortunate in producing an unusual num- 
ber of citizens who have attained National dis- 
tinction. 

In the political field Senator William B. Al- 
lison was for years a shining light in the 
Senate, while Col. D. B. Henderson was 
prominent in the House, finally becoming its 
speaker. Recently Dubuque has again been 
honored by one of her citizens, Mr. John T. 
Adams, who has been elected recently to the 
Chairmanship of the Republican National 
Committee. 

Mr. Adams was born in Dubuque, Dec. 22, 
1862, and is of sturdy, refined, and educated 


T. ADAMS 


JOHN 


New England ancestry. He attended the pub- 
lie schools, graduating from the High School 
in 1881. He started his business career as an 
office boy in one of Dubuque’s sash and door 
manufacturing plants at fifty cents per day. 
By hard faithful work, honesty of purpose, 
and business ability he rose rapidly, finally be- 
coming the president of the company. ‘This 
position he has held for about twenty years. 
Here, as in other places, he has shown his 
great executive ability. Under his manage- 
ment the factory has grown and developed 
until now, with its several branches in other 
localities, it is one of the largest plants of its 
kind in this country. 

Mr. Adams is a man of determination, 
strong will power, tenacity of purpose, believ- 
ing that what is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. These characteristics developed 
early in life. As a boy he played the game 
well. Boyhood friends remember his energy 
and determination as pitcher in his baseball 
team. At school he stood well in his classes, 
and he has always been a great student and 
reader. Modern languages have become a fa- 
vorite diversion of recent years, especially 
French and German. 

He has always taken great interest in com- 
munity affairs, giving of both his time and 
means to all worthy causes. For several years 
he was a member of the school board, acting 
as president a portion of the time. He has 
been president of the City’s Hospital and still 
takes an active interest in itS management. 
During the war he was a member of the State 
Council of National Defense. He was at the 
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of the most liberal contributors in his district 
to the various war funds. 

He hag been a member of the Congregational 
Church‘ since his youth. His parents were 
members of the First Congregational Church 
of Dubuque and he followed in their footsteps, 
taking an active interest in the church and for 
several years serving as deacon. At one time 
he withdrew from the First Church for the 
purpose of helping to found the Summit Con- 
gregational Church in the outskirts of the 
city, and for years he was its main financial 
support and superintendent of its Sunday 
school. Later when the Summit Church had 
become self-supporting he returned to the First 
Church, of which he is at present a member. 

He still continues to assist the Summit 
Church, at the same time being one of the 
most liberal supporters of his own church. He 
has always been a generous contributor to the 
various church and benevolent societies. It 
is. always his desire to do his share. The 
writer has approached him many times for 
such: causes. If the project seems just and 
worthy he almost invariably asks, ““‘What do 
you think I ought to do?” or “What do you 
think is my share?’ And he is ready to re- 
spond without hesitation or delay. 

Mr. Adams’ political advancement has been 
rapid. In 1908 his start was made when Sena- 
tor Allison selected him to conduct the last 
Allison primary campaign in Iowa. He was 
elected National Committeeman from Iowa in 
1912, again in 1916, and the third time in 1920. 
Twice he was chosen Vice-Chairman of the 
Committee, and in 1920 was in charge of the 
Western Republican Headquarters at Chicago, 
when Warren G. Harding was elected Presi- 
dent. E. J. B. 


Farewell Frolic for H. A. B. 


On Friday evening, Dec. 30, the night before 
Dr. Howard A. Bridgman retired from the 
position of Editor-in-Chief of The Congregation- 
alist to become headmaster of Lawrence Acad- 
emy at Groton, Mass., his associates in the 
Congregational House and a few other friends 
met at the twentieth Century Club for a fare- 
well frolic. At times H. A. B. was the “goat,” 
when the fun was fast and furious; at other 
times, he was the hero, and in serious mood, 
praise of him and his work and regret that he 
was leaving were expressed, and all the time 
hearty good will prevailed. 

Dr. C. S. Patton was chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements and Dr. W. E. Strong 
was master of ceremonies. An _ illustrated 
lecture mingled with pageantry presented the 
story of H. A. B.’s life. Original songs en- 
livened the occasion. The degree of “H. A. B.” 
—‘‘Heavily Accentuated Bostonian’”’—was con- 
ferred upon the hero with gorgeous garb and 
mirth-provoking ceremonials. 

Dr. James L. Barton spoke for the “Inside” 
of the Congregational House, Rey. Edwin H. 
Byington for the “Outside,” with mingled 
humor and praise. 

Dr. Bridgman had the last word, first in 
fun, then seriously and closing with jocose 
presentations the last of which were molasses 
kisses ‘‘with love,’’ showered all over the room. 
The entire Bridgman family was called to the 
front while all joined in singing “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 


Holding ourselves true to Christ and devoted 
to his service will open to us the secret of 
strength:—Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


If thou findest a good man, rise up early in 
the morning to go to him, and let thy feet wear 


head of the local Red Cross drive and was onethe steps of his door.—HEZcclesiasticus. 
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The Romance of Missions 

FLASHLIGHTS FROM THE SEVEN SEAS, by 
WitiiAm L. Sripcer (Doran. $2.00 net). 

Out WHERE THE WoRLD BEGINS, by Abe 
Cory (Doran. $1.50). These two volumes have 
much in common, they are both eminently read- 
able, intensely interesting, they deal with 
strange peoples, they are filled with the Chris- 
tian spirit and both tend to increase faith in 
human kind. The first volume is the result of 
observation “gleaned from the ramblings of 


‘a solid year of over fifty-five thousand miles 


f 


‘ippines and other islands of the Pacific. 


‘courage have won him wide influence. 
begins the romance and the contest between 


Society. 
the Christian ideals of love and service. 


| our own occupancy. 


| he calls his book. 


of travel,’’ in China, Japan, Korea, the Phil- 
The 
darkest spot in the book is Korea under Jap- 
anese militarism. This book reveals what no 
missionary can tell and retain his position. 
How much of the second volume is fiction 
and how much fact we do not know. But it 


deals with the land of Tibet, the sacred city 
‘of Lhasa, 


the effort of an Amerian woman 
to visit these places, and the work of an 
American medical missionary, whose skill and 
Here 


Lozong, a brigand chief, and John Raymond, 
the physician. The author has been fifteen 
years missionary in China and is now General 
Secretary of the United Christian Missionary 
The purpose of the story is to exalt 


Home Decoration 
Tur ArT OF HoME DECORATION, by MAry 
Harrop NorrHeNnpD (Dodd, Mead). Miss 
Northend carries a real enthusiasm into her 
work of making the home dignified and beauti- 
ful. She has herself made the photographs 


which add so much to the charm and value 
/of these pages of counsel and description. Tak- 
‘ing up one after another the separate parts 


and rooms of a house, she shows how to treat 


the opportunity of furnishing decoratively. We 


all would like to build or adapt a house for 
Some of us will be grate- 
ful for the practical hints here offered. A 
much larger number of readers will be helped 
in their dreams of what a beautiful house, or 
room, might be if we had time and means to 
make it as we dream. 


Social Studies 

SrLr-DEVELOPMENT, by H. ADDINGTON Brucre 
(Funk and Wagnalls. $1.50). Mr. Bruce gives 
excellent advice to young men and women who 
wish to make the most of their opportunities 
and talents. ‘‘A handbook for the ambitious,” 
He is familiar with the 
teachings of the new psychology and not only 
takes advantage of the ancient wisdom which 


| comes from experience, but also of the newest 


science. Believe in Yourself, Cultivate Imagi- 
nation, Grow in Initiative, Study Your Man- 
ners, Profit from Defeat, are some of the thirty 
chapter titles. 

SPENDING THE FAMILY INCOME, by S. AGNES 
DonHAM (Little, Brown. $1.75 net). A sen- 
sible manual for the use of heads of families 
which provides plenty of definite suggestions 
without insisting on a cast iron system. Sav- 
ings, food, shelter, clothing, operating and de- 
velopment are the six ways in which the income 
must go. Proportions will differ according to 
circumstances: and -“‘comforts’’ for, one family 


often rank as “luxuries” for others. All this 
is carefully discussed with many sample lists 
which consider not only family budgets but 
those for individuals outside the home, the 
child and the student. One chapter is illus- 
trated with circular colored charts which are 
graphic and fascinating. 

FisH Cookery, by EVELENE SPENCER and 
Joun U. Cops (Little, Brown. $2.00 net). Com- 
pared with the average cooking manual this is 
a source book. ‘The authors are connected 


Dodd, Mead 


From The Art of Home 
Decoration 


with the United States department of fisheries, 
Mrs. Spencer as “fish cookery expert.” Hence 
there is a thorough discussion of the nutritive 
and economie value of fish as a food and of 
the kinds and geographical distribution. Be- 
sides, there are six hundred recipes including 
soups, salads, pickled compounds and “‘ciopino” 
dishes, in addition to the usual rules with 
piquant varieties. A new way of baking fish 
known as the “Spencer method” seems to be 
a sensible departure. It is a stimulating book 
to study and should increase the use of fish 
in America. 


History, Biography and Travel 


Tue RUIN OF THE ANCIENT CIVILIZATION 
AND THE TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY, by 
GUGLIELMO FERRERO (Putnam. $2.50). ‘The 


principle of authority,’ says the author, “is 
the key to all civilization: when the political 
system becomes disintegrated and falls into 
anarchy, civilization in its turn is rapidly 


- Beebe’s_ specialty, 


Yr ater 


broken up.” This study of the Roman Em- 
pire in the third and fourth centuries, from 
the death of the Hmperor Severus to the close 
ot the reign of Constantine, is written because 
of the similarity of that period, in undermin- 
ing a principle of authority, with our own. In 
the former, the deity of Emperors disappeared 
as a faith with Constantine’s acceptance of 
Christianity, in the present period the divine 
right of Kings has been disproyen, and the 
divine right of “the voice of the people” is 
also in question. ‘The world war has pro- 
duced many ruins, but the others are trifling 
in comparison with this destruction of all 
principles of authority!” The warning of the 
historian is appalling: and he does not point 
out the remedy. Like all of this author’s his- 
torical work this study is intensely interesting. 

Tue BUILDING OF A NATION, by FRANK 
GRENVILLE BEARDSLEY (Badger). This latest 
history of the Pilgrims has the merit of the 
sympathetic treatment and spiritual insight of 
a Congregational minister who dedicates the 


book to the First Congregational Church, 
Aurora, Ill. He has studied and is fa- 
miliar with all the recognized authorities. He 


differentiates well between the Puritans and 
the Pilgrims and demonstrates the great influ- 
ence of the settlers at Plymouth in the making 
of the nation. It is much more than a chron- 
icle, it is an interpretation of a people and a 
movement. The style is lucid and the treat- 
ment illuminating. 

EDGE OF THE JUNGLE, by WILLIAM BEEBE 
(Holt. $2.50). Entirely apart from interest 
in his theme it is a pleasure to read Mr. Beebe’s 
delightful essays for the beauty of his style. 
But the material presented is, also, of unusual 
interest for the rare knowledge it imparts. 
He reminds one of Fabre, and is doing for 
Wnglish readers what the famous French sci- 
entist did for own countrymen. Mr. 
apparently, is Ants. And 
several chapters in these essays describe mi- 
nutely their coming and going. But there are 
other chapters: “The Bay of Butterflies,’ 
“A Bit of Uselessness,” ‘Guinevere the Mys- 
terious,’ “Hammock Nights,” ete., which are 
devoted to other creatures. 

SECRETS OF THE HARTH, by CHELSEA CUR- 
TIS FRASER (Crowell). One might call this 
book ‘The Romance of Geology.” It is in no 
sense technical and yet it is reliable in its 
information. The author tells the story of 
coal with all the fascination of fiction and ad- 
venture. Oil, iron, copper, silver, gold, lead, 
graphite, limestone and diamonds are treated 
in the same illuminating and interesting fash- 
jon. It is a fine introduction to the mineral 
world for either young people or grown ups. 
It is well illustrated. 


his 


Horatio STEBBINS, by CHARLES A. MuR- 
pock (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00). An inter- 
esting biography of an eminent Unitarian 


clergyman, whose pastorates were in Fitchburg, 
Mass., Portland, Me., and for thirty-five 
years in San Francisco, where he suc- 
eeeded Starr King. The author was an inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Stebbins in his western 
parish and has written a fine testimonial. The 
volume includes Letters to a Son, a chapter 
of extracts from sayings, sermons and ad- 
diesses, and two sermons, in addition to the 
seven chapters of biography. 
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The Eagle on Cloud Crest 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 
Part I 


The Start 


David and Stanley were the happiest boys 
in America when they traveled West to spend 
the summer with Uncle Steve and Aunt 
Fanny on a ranch in a yalley of the Rockies. 
“We want to see Indians and buffaloes and 
deer and coyotes and chipmunks,” began 
David, the minute the stage stopped and Uncle 
Steve helpd him down. 

“And bucking bronchos and mountain lions 
and eagles and cowboys,” added Stanley, the 
older brother. 

“Not all at once! It can’t be done,” pro- 
tested Uncle Steve,- as he told the boys to 
hop into the car while he attended to their 
luggage. 

“I hoped it would be a four-horse team, 
but it’s only a flivver,’ David sighed regret- 
fully, having his own ideas of a very wild 
West and unwilling to have them toppled over 
like building-blocks. 

“J don’t care. We'll get there faster,” con- 
soled Stanley. “I know he has lots of horses 
and cattle at home. Mother said so.” 

In that respect the city boys were not dis- 
appointed, for the Colby ranch supplied the 
market with fine cattle and a variety of ex- 
cellent mountain hay. There were saddle- 
horses and work-horses besides some frisky 
eolts and foolish calves that bawled all day 
for their ‘“ma-a-a”’—so David said. Aunt 
Fanny was fully as good a cook ag mother, 
which is the highest possible praise and quite 
satisfactory to a pair of growing ever-hungry 
boys. 

At the end of two weeks they were cata- 
loguing the interesting things they had seen 
as they played in the machine-shed among 
all sorts of curious things. 
our chipmunk.” David nudged Stanley as a 
little striped creature flirted suddenly in at 
the door and whisked up a plough. “Keep 
still and see if he’ll ‘take this raisin out 
of my hand.” After being very quiet and 
waiting so patiently that his foot went to 
sleep David had the joy of feeling wee paws 
on his hand. Sir Chip had considered the 
raisin worth a risk, but he turned a back 
somersault in his hasty retreat. “He'll be 
crawling up on our shoulders and sticking his 
nose into our pockets next thing,” laughed 
David. 

“Well,” remarked Stanley, thoughtfully, 
“we’ye seen chipmunks and prairie dogs, and 
a coyote, though it was so far away it looked 
like a dog.” 

“Don’t forget the mother deer and the twin 
fawns we saw crossing the creek,” reminded 
David, who had written a laborious letter home 
telling how the mother deer helped her timid 
babies across the water by pressing close to 
them and cheering them on in deer talk. 

“But the most fun of all was when Billy 
rode the wild horse,” declared Stanley, who 
had decided to be a cowboy instead of a police- 
man when he grew up. It had been the red- 
letter day of his life to see the broncho rear 
and buck and pitch while Billy stuck to his 
back like a burr. And at the finish that 
horse was as meek as a lamb and quite “broke” 
vor, ag Billy put it, “busted.” 
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3WITH THE CHILDREN 


“Unele Steve says it’s no use to look for 
mountain lions or buffaloes up here,’ Stan- 
ley said with regret as the boys started to 
the corral to feed Button, the newest colt. 
“But we'll see some Indians next week. 
There’s a family of Navajos who come up to 
camp and fish every summer. But to think 
they live in houses and the little Injuns go 
to school just as we do all winter!” he ex- 
claimed disappointedly. “Aunt Fanny says 
they wear overalls instead of buck-skin, and 
shoes instead of moccasins.” 

“But they say we might see eagles if we 
were over in the real mountain,” said David, 
pointing west where the long blue range 
seemed peacefully napping in the afternoon 
sunshine. “Billy said. he never had seen 
eagles around here only once in a while when 
he happened to see them on money he bor- 
rowed!” David chuckled over Billy’s joke, 
but before he could reach into his pocket for 
the cooky he had saved for Button, Stanley 
shook his arm with a tense “Look over there!” 

About Cloud Crest, the steep foothill a few 
miles to the southwest, moved a dark speck. It 
seemed to sink down near the scattered pines 
midway, then rose and after circling the ‘hill 
for a minute disappeared. 

“That must have been an eagle, 
said Stanley, excitedly. 

“Oh, was it?” gasped David, dazed with 
wonder. ‘Maybe we’ll see it again.” But 
though they perched on the: top of the high 
gate, watching with all their eyes, the big 
black speck did not reappear before the supper- 
bell rang. Of course two starving boys could 
not afford to be late to supper even for an 
eagle. Uncle Steve shook his head when they 
announced that an eagle had alighted some- 
where on Cloud Crest. 

“Hagles wouldn’t nest there. They pick 
the roughest, highest cliffs for their sky- 
scrapers,” he explained. “I imagine you boys 
saw a hawk.” 

Stanley sniffed. adn’t he scared away a 
hawk from Aunt Fanny’s chickenyard lately? 
Hawks ‘weren’t so big that you could see them 
as far away as Cloud Crest. “Let’s tramp 
over there tomorrow and explore,” was his 
inspiration that night when he and David were 
yawning their way to bed. “If it was an eagle, 
maybe we'll see it real close.” 

Aunt Fanny had no. objections when she 
heard of the plan. The boys were hardy young 
adventurers, and there was a fairly good trail 
up Cloud Crest. 

“You. won’t see a soul from the time you 
leave till you get back,” she told them. “But 
you must start early and take your time. 
Then you won’t be too tired to get back by 
supper-time. J’ll fix a nice luneh, and you 
will have no end of fun.” 

An adventure, even only a tramp to the 
top of a “young mountain,” appealed to the 
boys so strongly that they felt impatient 
about wasting time in sleeping. But they were 
off on a dream tramp before they knew it, 
and the next thing that happened was Uncle 
Steve’s “first call for breakfast,” a lively 
serenade on a tin pan. 

“Anybody living on top of that hill over 
there?” asked Hank, a new man at the table. 

“Not even a homesteader in that direction,” 
replied Aunt Fanny, passing a peak of pan- 
cakes. 
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“But I saw a light on top last night,’ de- 
clared Hank. “I sat up writing letters after 
the other boys turned in.” 

“Must have been a big star,” said Uncle 
Steve. . } 

“Looked like the light from a campfire,” 
persisted Hank. 

“Nobody’s camping up there, because they 
would have to pass through this ranch to 
get there,” Uncle Steve replied. But he 
looked puzzled, and Aunt Fanny wondered 
whether the boys had better go. “Oh, nothing 
can hurt them.” Uncle Steve said confidently 
as she turned to him for advice while the 
boys registered alarm and pleading. Hank 
had gone out, so Uncle Steve added: “I think 
he was mistaken. Nobody ever goes near 
Cloud Crest. Nothing there but rocks and 
stunted trees. Dont get off the trail though, 
boys,” he advised as he started to work. “I 
don’t want to spend the night hunting a couple 
of lost tenderfeet.” 

Stanley gave him a superior grin and as- 
sured him they were already too good a pair 
of Westerners to do so silly a thing. “But 
it’s a zig-zag trail and very faint in places,” 
said Aunt Fanny, feeling a bit worried. “It’s 
easy enough to lose the trail and find your- 
self penned in with boulders to left and right 
of you.” 

“We'll be here when the supper-bell rings,” 
promised David, “and I hope we'll have some- 
thing to tell you—something s’prising.” David 
had been remembering stories about eagles 
in his books, and as he and Stanley tramped 
briskly through the rolling ranch meadow and 
over the creek where the climbing began they 
discussed the mighty strength and fearless- 
ness of eagles. 

“That’s why America chose the eagle for 
its emblem,” Stanley said with pride, “because 
its a king among birds. Why, they’re strong 
enough to carry off sheep and rabbits and even 
children.” 

“Yes,’ nodded David, secretly hoping they 
might get a good look at the bird without 
his seeing them. “Remember the story of 
Waukewa, the Indian boy. He found a baby 
eagle that had fallen from the nest high up 
and hurt itself terribly. First he meant to 
shoot it with his bow. Then he felt sorry 
and took it to his tepee and cared for it till 
it could fly away.” 

“I know!” interrupted Stanley, with in- 
terest. “Then one day when Waukewa was 
fishing for salmon above the falls he broke 
his paddle and was about to go over and be 
killed. But just as he folded his arms and 
prepared to die like a real braye—swish! 
down fluttered a great eagle and hovered so 
near that the Indian boy could grab its legs 
and be saved just as the canoe swept over 
the falls. Great story! Something like the 
one about Androclus and the grateful lion,” he 
ended admiringly. “Won’t Uncle Steve and 
the rest be surprised if we do find an eagle’s 
nest on the hill. And do you s’pose Hank did 
see a light up there or just dreamed it?” 

“Tf there’s anything on top of Cloud Crest 
we'll find out,” spoke up David, soberly, as 
after a long time of plodding they found the 
trail and with a thrill of expectation and 
courage gave each other a searching “Ready? 
Go!” look, and started upward. 

(Continued newt week) 
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An Exchange of Methods in Church Work 


A Church as a Clinic 
The north window in the church building 
of First, HuyaiA, O., is a Tiffany window por- 
traying the familiar scene of Jesus blessing 
It looked down upon a 
scene Wednesday, Nov. 16, as true to the 


|spirit of the Great Physician’s ministry on 


earth as any that the building has ever wit- 
nessed. “Suffer the little children to come 
unto me’*—with this evangel the Ohio Society 
for Crippled Children sent its personal mes- 
sengers into every home of the county that 
had a crippled child. The children answered 
in their misformed persons, 129 of them. The 
Face in the window was benignant, I think, 
to see his own compassion shared and made 
efficient nearly two thousand years after the 
day when “He took them in his arms and 
blessed them.” 

It was strange but what a Christian use to 
which to put a Sunday schoolroom! In 
place of the customary chairs and tables were 
hospital cots, dressing stands, wheel chairs and 
hampers. Instead of Sunday school officers 
and teachers moved white-coated doctors in 
authority, specialists, graduate nurses, hos- 
pital helpers, and board of health officials of 
state and county. The individual classrooms 
No odor 
of sanctity—Lysol instead—and furnishings of 
snowy linen, nurses’ charts and all the modern 


| paraphernalia of the sick room. 


It was a complete diagnostic clinic. By mid- 


| afternoon the 129 children had passed in turn 
from the hands of specialists in eye, ear, nose 
jand throat, to a dentist, thence to different 
sets of physicians and surgeons, 

eral and orthopedic. 


both gen- 


X-ray pictures were 


taken at the hospital of over a dozen cases. 
Charts are on file telling the whole story 
of the physical condition of the 129, with sug- 
gestions looking to care and, wherever pos- 
sible, cure. 

The messengers referred to above who visited 
the homes of the crippled children, first to 
intérview the parents and later to bring the 
children to the clinic, were the Rotarians of 
Elyria. Their automobiles traveled to the 
most distant edges of the county. The Rota- 
rians lost a day from business, and gained a 
priceless compensation. It was a fresh con- 
tact with elemental Christianity. Noone of 
them but was swept into the thrill and bene- 
diction of it. 

How the gospel of relief for the crippled 
child has spread throughout Ohio and is fast 
becoming a national movement, buttressed by 
state legislation and promoted by _ efficient 
organization, is part of the life story of an 
Elyrian, Edgar F. Allen. No question where 
his monument will stand. 

Here and there a foreign mother stood watch- 
ing her child stretched on a cot. She might 
not understand Wnglish, but here was a lan- 
guage that spelled itself in good will and gen- 
erous kindness before her eyes. They know 
this same language not only here in America 
but wherever medical missions have gone. 

Something, besides, of a parable was acted 
out on that recent Wednesday. Medical 
science met religion under a common roof and 
in a common cause. There are religionists 
who®have no dealings with doctors and drugs, 
as though these latter might not be themselves 
of God’s ordaining for the relief of his children. 
There are practitioners in medicine who are 


A Sunpay ScHoot Room SERVES AS A CLINIC 
One day recently First Church, Elyria, dedicated its building to the crippled children 


blind to the spiritual opportunities of their 
calling and are content to be ungifted and 
silent by a patient’s bedside, when the one need 
of the invalid is the tonic of faith, or a be- 
liever’s balm of reassurance. A clinic in a 
church suggests a reinforcement that ought to 
be mutual. 

“Blyria’s Greatest Claim to Fame,’ was the 
subject of recent talks given to an Blyria 
audience by out-of-town men. They settled it 
by deseribing Elyria as the home of the na- 
tional Crippled Children movement. When 
people ask me what the chief industry of 
Elyria is, I tell them that it is the furnishing 
of impulse and direction to the most tender 
philanthropy since the Christian era opened. 

JOHN H. GRANT. 
Minister of First Church, Elyria. 


Series of Sermons 

Rev. J. HE. Sarles, student pastor at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, has been 
giving a series of lectures at the University 
Congregational Parish House at the church 
school hour, closing in time for the students 
to go down to First Church for the morning 
service. “The Modern Man and His Religion” 
is the general theme and the following topics 
have been informally discussed: His Bible— 
and Science; His Old Testament; His New 
Testament; His God—Why a God? His God 
—Who is God? His God in Life; His Christ; 
And his School; And his Business; And his 
Community ; And his Country; And his World. 


Midweek Church Nights 


PORTERVILLE, CAL., a short time ago closed 
a successful series of six midweek ‘church 
nights.” The undertaking was an experiment, 
as nothing of the kind has ever before been at- 
tempted by the church, but it was an un- 
qualified success, “the finest thing the church 
ever did, socially, intellectually and _ spirit- 
ually,” according to the verdict of the members. 

Careful plans were made for the series, 
which began on Wednesday evening, Oct. 12, 
and slips were distributed beforehand with the 
topics for the entire course. On each Wed- 
nesday evening an informal luncheon-supper 
was served at 6.30 o’clock. A nominal charge 
of 15 cents a plate was made for this, the ar- 
rangements being each evening under the charge 
of a different church organization, the Ladies’ 
Aid, Men’s Brotherhood, Sunday School, ete. At 
7.30 on each evening the pastor, Rev. C. R. 
Shatto, led in a twenty-minute inspirational 
service on the general theme, “The Meaning of 
Service,” with special music arranged for each 
evening, and at the close of this the company 
divided into four groups for a discussion period 
of forty minutes. The Men’s Brotherhood 
group discussed different aspects of the sub- 
ject, “Recent Currents of Religious Thought,” 
under the leadership of Dr. J. T. Melvin; Mrs. 
Shatto led the women’s group on “Christian 
Ideals”; the young people joined in a discus- 
sion of teacher training, led by Mrs. C. Mar- 
liave; and the children were gathered for the 

(Continued on page 57) 
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(Continued from page 55) 
|telling of missionary stories. Hach evening 
|elosed with a missionary travel talk by the 
| pastor, illustrated by stereopticon slides, 9.00 
| o'clock being the closing hour. 

The attendance on each of the six evenings 
/vanged from 75 to over 100 and the success of 
the experiment has brought about the unani- 
mous decision on the part of the church to 
arrange a new series, conducted practically 
along the same lines, beginning Jan. 11. 

Dass S 


Canvass for Church Attendance 

The “Loyalty Canvass for Church Attend- 
ance,’ carried on by First, WAKEFIELD, 
MAss., recently surpassed the best hopes of 
Separate cards for men, women 
and young people were used. Nearly 100 
persons shared in the canvass and not far from 
a thousand calls were made. The young people 
were especially enthusiastic. The men worked 
well in the campaign, and remarkable faith- 
fulness was shown by the women. A card like 
that recommended by the Council Commis- 
sion was used, except that there were no fig- 
ures to indicate what was intended by “regular,” 
“frequent” or “occasional,” because we did not 
wish to set the standard of regular so Jow as 
26 Sundays, since our Go-to-Church Band has 
a much higher requirement. 

The resident membership of First is about 
590, so that the proportion of one and one half 
the resident members would have been a little 


under 900. We set the goal at 1,000 and re- 
ceived 1,051 cards, with a few additions com- 
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ing in through the mail. 


ANALYSIS 


Total signatures, 1,051. 

Regularly, 394; frequently, 271; occasionally, 
361; unspecified, 25. 

Men: regularly, 94; frequently, 68; occasion- 
ally, 143; unspecified, 6; total, 311. 

Women: regularly, 197; frequently, 151; oc- 
easionally, 161; unspecified, 16; total, 525. 

Young people: regularly, 103; frequently, 52, 
occasionally, 57; unspecified, 3; total, 215. 


Boys and men, 411. 
Girls and women, 640. 

In the weeks since the canvass was begun 
there has been a distinct gain both in the num- 
ber and the steadiness of the Sunday morning 
attendance. 

The great majority of the canvassers re- 
ported the calls as being welcomed and much 
friendliness was manifested. 

AUSTIN RICE. 


< Minister of First Church, Wakefield. 


Worship in the Out-of-Doors 

Rey. W. T. Lockwood, pastor of PEOPLE’sS 
and FLoRAL ParK, Burre, Monr., introduced 
certain features into his work during the sum- 
Mer that proved successful. Among other 
things, he established the custom of taking his 
entire church membership in automobiles up 
one of the beautiful canyons not far away 
where services were held and a pleasant Sun- 
day afternoon was enjoyed. 


Community Betterment ote 

For 16 years, the Men’s Club of DiIxwrELL 
Ave., New HAveNn, Cr., has held an annual 
community betterment series of Sunday eve- 
‘ning services. The interest in them does not 
seem to lessen. This year the church has been 
filled at almost every service. In addition to 
Ministers from New Haven and vicinity, the 
speakers in the present series include Amos P. 
Wilder, associate editor of the New Haven 
Journal Courier; Prof. William Lyon Phelps, 
and Prof. Luther Weigle, of Yale; Miss Grace 


_E. Hills, superintendent of the Visiting Nurses 


, 


Association; Dr. William Pickens, Field sec- 
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retary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People; and Rev. H. 
M. Kingsley, of Cleveland. 


From West to East 


WASHINGTON 

Around the State 

First, TAcoMA, has a Friday night motion 
picture service, with a short address. The at- 
tendance has averaged 350. This in no way 
interferes with the regular midweek service 
for prayer and conference. The church has 
helped its neighbor, Plymouth, to secure a 
new parsonage, by giving $500 toward it. 

FAUNTLEROY, SEATTLE, has a motion pic- 
ture entertainment every Friday night. A 
small admission is charged. Among the best 
films used are “A Man Without a Country,” 
“Life of Abraham Lincoln,” “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,’ “Cricket on the Hearth,” and “That 
Somebody.” Singing is sometimes introduced. 
The church also has a printing plant that is 
kept busy announcing the activities of the 
church. Rey. H. F. Burgess is pastor. 
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DAyToN, Rev. W. C. Gilmore, pastor, is 
doing significant work among its young people 
along musical lines. Whitman College carries 
on extension work in music in the church 
choir rooms, thus furnishing excellent music 
for church and church school. 

Horr, NEwport, has thoroughly renovated 
its building. During the first five months of 
his pastorate, Rev. F. W.- Osborne made 
1,146 pastoral calls. 

ARLINGTON, Rey. J. F. Dunstan, pastor, has 
come to be known as ‘Something-doing-all- 
the-time-Community-Church.” A new men’s 
club has 48 members. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Sykeston Pushing Forward 
A strong church is being revived at Sykeston 
under the able leadership of Dr. W. P. Pewe, 
who has been supplying at Sykeston and Hea- 
ton since his coming to North Dakota about 
seven months ago. The Sykeston church was 


discouraged both financially and _ spiritually 
when Mr. Pewe came to the field. ‘Today it 
is one of the best rural churches in North 


Dakota. It has had over 30 accessions during 
the past seven months, has about doubled its at- 
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book and put religious education in the place where it belongs. Then 
will the church begin to build upon a sure foundation and grow as it 


has never grown in the past.” 


Price, net, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 
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tendance at Sunday services and in the church 
school. It has a strong missionary society and 
ladies’ aid society and publishes a parish 
paper, Congregational Echoes. The church has 
paid off its old debts and is raising a larger 
budget than ever before in its history. In 
fact it is paying Mr. Pewe $400 more salary 
a year than it has ever paid any other pastor 
and does this with far less effort in spite of 
the financial conditions. A Daily Vacation 
Bible School was conducted during the month 
of July. A revival campaign was held during 
the first week in December, the first to be held 
in over 12 years. 

The Heaton church is also doing good work 
and has added several to its membership. 


KANSAS 
Fine New Organ for First, Leavenworth 
First, LEAVENWORTH, Rey. Stephen 


Butcher, pastor, dedicated a new pipe organ 
on Dec. 11. The organ was presented by a 
citizen of Leavenworth as a memorial to his 
wife, and is known as the “Rosamond Pratt 
Burt Memorial Organ.’’ The old instrument, 
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By EDWARD S. NINDE 


This is the first attempt that has ever been made to throw into popular — 
io the history of our American hymns and their authors. 
tive covers a period of three hundred years, from the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers on these western shores, down to our own time. 
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Dr. GrorcE W. Naso 


New President of the Oongregational 
Foundation for Hducation, who has bde- 
gun work this month with headquarters 
im Chicago. An article about him dy 
President King was published in last 
week’s issue of THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


which was removed last summer, was brought 
to Leavenworth on a flat boat in 1863, and 
was the oldest organ in the state. It is now 
being rebuilt and will be used by the Evan- 
gelical Church of Leavenworth. The new organ 
was built by the Austin Company and is com- 
plete in every way, with all the stops and at- 
tachments that can be used to advantage in 
the church service. Beginning with the dedi- 
catory recital the church hag started a four 
o’clock vesper service for the winter months, 


The narra- 


The 


illustrated with the finest 
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A special attempt is being made to have this 
service largely a musical one with the hope > 


of reaching the non-church people of the com-. 
munity. 


ILLINOIS 


Fiftieth Anniversary of South, Chicago : 

SoutH, CuHrcago, celebrated its 50th anni- 
versary from Nov. 27 to Dec. 4. The program’) 
was opened at the morning service of Nov. ; 
27, when Dr. Willard Scott, pastor of South 
from 1891 to 1898, preached the anniversary | 
sermon. Dr. E. A. Steiner addressed the eve- 
ning audience on “The Mind of Hurope.” Mon- © 
day evening was dedicated to the young people — 
and parents, and the speaker was Mr. Sterling 
L. Williams, of Kansas City, Mo. On Tues- | 
day afternoon, the Women’s Association gave 
a reception at which the former presidents of — 
the Association were guests. Tuesday evening 
brought the roll call service of the active mem- 
bership. On Wednesday evening the united 
choir of the New First Church sang Mendels- 
sohn’s Oratorio, Elijah. 

The services on Thursday were given to the 
examination and ordination of Mr. T. A. Good- 
win to the Christian ministry. Mr. Goodwin 
is a son of South Church and it was peculiarly 
fitting that he should be consecrated to his 
life work during the days of the celebration. 
At the dinner for the Council and the com- 
mittees of the celebration, Rey. C. S. Laidman 
spoke on “The Church and the City,” and Dr. 
R. W. Gammon on “The Church and Educa- 
tion.” Dr. W. E. Barton, Moderator of the 
National Council, preached the ordination ser- 
mon. 

The Friday service was under the direction 
of the Men’s Club, who had as their guests 


. the Hyde Park Men’s Club. Dr. C. F. Aked 


delivered his lecture on “The Gospel of Mark 
Twain” and the Arion Male Quartette fur- 
nished the music. The concluding services 
on Sunday, Dee. 4, brought large numbers of 
former members back to the church. At the 
morning service two former pastors, Drs. W. 
B. Thorp and H. B. Peabody, gave addresses. 
At 12.30 luncheon was served for past and 
present members. 

The concluding service of the celebration was 
a fitting climax to a great week. ‘The male 
choir of St. James Episcopal Chureh united 
with the choir of South Church in singing a 
Special service, illustrative of the great music 
of the church. It was a never-to-be-forgotten 
service in which the Church Universal 
sang its faith and aspiration. The celebra- 
tion was planned and carried out under the 
direction of the pastor, Rey. T. Y. Williams, 
and an able executive committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. B. H. Scott. For some 
years South has been engaged in readjusting 
its methods of work and the celebration has 
made possible the consummation of many plans. 
A substantial beginning has been made in the 
matter of raising an adequate endowment fund 
and South faces its future with great con- 
fidence and a splendid morale. 


TENNESSEE 

Pilgrim, Chattanooga, Lays Corner Stone 

PILGRIM, CHATTANOOGA, Rey. M. S. Free- 
man, pastor, laid the corner-stone of its new 
building on Sunday, Dee. 5. The stone used 
in this interesting ceremony was an old mill- 
stone from the historic Brainerd Mission, 
established over 100 years ago at Bird’s Mill 
as an early Congregational mission to the In- 
dians. The copper box in which the documents 
for the day were placed contains aside from 
the history of the church, the following: A 
list of the charter members of the chureh, a 
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copy of the Chattanooga Times; a copy of 
the Chattanooga News; the Congregational 
‘News; a copy of the covenant of Pilgrim 
‘Chureh ; leaflet giving the faith of the church; 
group picture of a large number of the men 
‘of the church; photograph of Dr. C. H. Myer, 
‘the former pastor, and of Rev. M. S. Freeman, 
the present pastor; United States Tercente- 
nary coin, issued in 1920, in commemoration of 
the landing of the Pilgrims; small tablet, one- 
sixteenth of an inch square, on which was 
carved the text of the Lord’s Prayer; and a 
natural cross, found in Patrick County, Vir- 
ginia, an unexplained geological formation. 

‘The contractors who have charge of the 
building are hopeful that the structure will 
-be completed and ready for occupancy early 
in the spring. 

1Me DR ey Fs 
OHIO 
First, Toledo, Unveils Three Tablets 

First, Totepo, Rev. A. A. Stockdale, pastor, 
had an impressive service on a recent Sunday 
morning, when three tablets were unveiled to 
the memory of’ the former ministers of the 
church before the consolidation of Old First 
and Central Church. 

The first tablet, in memory of Rev. William 
W. Williams, D. D., who for 45 years was the 
faithful and beloved pastor of Old First, was 
unveiled by Mr. Charles H. Whitaker, because 
of his close associations with Dr. Williams and 
First Church. 

The second tablet, in memory of Rev. H. 
M. Bacon, first pastor of Central Church from 
1881 to 1894, was unveiled by Mr. E. W. Bur- 
bank, a faithful and trusted worker in Central 
Church during Mr. Bacon’s pastorate, and now 
a deacon in First Church of today. 

The third tablet, in memory of Rev. F. D. 
Kelsey, pastor of Central Church from 1897 
to 1905, was unveiled by his own son, Mr. 
BH. R. Kelsey, of Toledo. 


Cleveland Churches Active 


After a long search for a successor to Dr. 
W. F. Stuchell, Hast, CLEVELAND, has finally 
secured the acceptance of its call by Rev. J. G. 
Hindley, for four years the successful pastor of 
Virst, Ashtabula. Mr. Hindley is in the flush 
of youth—with an experience of 15 years of 
preaching, and comes to a church in a densely 
built residence section of East Cleveland. The 
church has worshiped for some time in what 
will be the chapel of a new edifice to be erected 
shortly on Euclid Ave. 


Three miles beyond Hast Church is Hucrip 
VILLAGE, also on Huclid Ave., and served al- 
ternately by Rev. H. L. Torbet and Rey. J. R. 
Greene, of the Mayflower Church. The church 
has recently secured a fine site on which it 
has erected a temporary structure with a 
basement, and celebrated its new quarters by 
a dedication service Dec 4. 


MAYFLOWER is a combination of Park Church 
on Asbury Ave., and Calvary Church. The 
two organizations united a year ago, both 
pastors remaining with the church which is 
to use the chapel and lot on Lockwod Ave. 
secured by Calvary, the price of Park Church 
edifice being the nucleus of a building fund. 
This fund of $50,000 has been increased by 
$75,000 in a recent whirlwind ¢ampaign, and 
plans for a Gothic structure to cost $200,000 
have been made, with the expectation that the 
building will be erected in 1922. 

Gack celebrated its 40th anniversary Dec. 
4-7. It is one of the smaller churches on the 
West Side of Cleveland, in a crowded district 
largely Catholic or Lutheran. It has, how- 
ever, rendered splendid service and is prosper- 
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ing under the pastoral leadership of Rey. 
David Howie, who is in his second term of 
service with the church. 

For many years PILGRIM carried on a poorly 
attended and unsatisfactory evening or after- 
noon service. In October Associate Pastor W. 
N. James began what he calls “A Young 
People’s Church,” with much congregational 
singing, a short talk and moving pictures. The 
first service called together 262. On Dec. 4, 
there were 1,081 by count. The young peo- 
ple crowd the sidewalk a half hour before the 
doors open. The congregation consists largely 
of Ukrainian, Polish and Russian boys and 
girls, with a sprinkling of men and women. 

Hoven AVE., CLEVELAND, dedicated on Dec. 
25, a pipe organ at an expense of $15,000, 
contributed by 2,000 people. Hough Church 
is in a district crowded with plain people, 
who are giving Dr. H. S. Fritsch a splendid 
support, and are steadily diminishing the build- 
ing fund debt. 

D. F. Bz 
Honor President Thwing 

On Dee. 12, the Congregational Club of 
Cleveland honored Pres. C. F. Thwing, who 
has closed his Presidency of 30 years at West- 
ern Reserve University, with a dinner at the 
Euclid Ave. Church. After dinner tributes 
were paid the distinguished educator by his 
colleague, Miss Emma Perkins of Woman’s 
College, and by President C. S. Howe, of Case 
School of Applied Science. President Thwing 
made the address of the evening, honoring the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and analyzing their character 
and spirit. An added interest was given by 
the unexpected presence and tribute of Presi- 
dent McGiffert of Union Seminary, an alum- 
nus and trustee of Western Reserve. The 
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searchers for President Thwing’s successor have 
enrolled over 60 competent men, and the com- 
mittee is now going through the process of 
elimination of the candidates. Reserve, with 
the prospect of combination with Case School, 
offers one of the greatest educational opportu- 
nities in America,, for a leader of vision and 
daring. D-H 8; 


Toledo Congregational Club 

The first meeting of the Toledo Congrega- 
tional Club was held Dec. 14, at the Wash- 
ington Congregational Church. It was well 
attended, even considering the busy Christmas 
week. The speaker was Rey. A. A. Stockdale, 
pastor of First Church who took for his sub- 
ject: “Grit, Grace and Greenbacks,” developing 
the idea that all three are necessary in carrying 
forward to success a work of Congregational 
churches in our day. 

Grit—to attempt the hard challenging tasks, 
Grace—to make an irresistible atmosphere 
in which many people can work harmoniously 
and enthusiastically and Greenbacks—which 
are rightfully God’s—to be administered in 
generous fashion by the loyal devotion of God’s 
trusted stewards. Mr. Stockdale took occasion 
to discuss under the division of Greenbacks 
the high privilege and sacred duty of making 
intelligent far-sighted wills, in order that 
many who have long devoted their lives to 
church institutions can have constructive part 
in them even after they have passed on to 
the spirit world. 


NEW YORK 
First, Schenectady, Dedicates New Building 
The new building of First, SCHENECTADY, 
Rey. A. R. Brown, pastor, was dedicated early 
in December. Rey. C. W. Shelton, superin- 
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tertainment for female characters onl 


“THE MINISTER’S WIFE'S NEW BONNET” 


One of the most popular church entertainments 
ever written. Everybody wants to see it! Hu- 
morous story of trimming a hat for the minister’s 
wife keeps the audience convulsed with laughter. 
Ministers everywhere recommend it! The songs 
are‘easy and can be learned in a few rehearsals. 
Old fashions don’t appeal to ‘‘The Rev. Dayton 
Up-to-Date’? but old-fashioned fun is there just 
the same. Another of our popular Musical 
Entertainments. 

“A RAINY AFTERNOON’’—A new musical en- 
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tendent of the New York Conference, and Rev. 
I. L. Fagley, of the Commission on Evangelism, 
were the principal speakers. 

The new building cost $13,519, the furnish- 
ings $500 and installing the organ, $150. A 
small indebtedness remains to be paid. 


A Raid at Kings Highway, Brooklyn 

A group of parishioners of Kincs HigHway, 
BROOKLYN, made a raid on the home of the 
pastor, Rey. C. A. Lincoln, on Christmas Eve, 
first serenading the family with Christmas 
carols, and then entering and presenting their 
gifts, in the thoroughly orthodox way. Be- 
sides the gifts for the family, there was a 
purse of $200 for Mr. Lincoln himself. The 
presentation was made by Judge Jennings, 
after an expression of appreciation of the 
service which Mr. Lincoln is rendering in the 
church and community. BLA. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Rey. L. E. Evans Resigns from Barre 
After two successful years as pastor 
Barre, Rey. L. BH. Evans resigned Novy. 21, 
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accept the call of Central, Dorchester, and, 
after preaching his farewell sermon in Barre, 
Dec. 25, began work at Dorchester Jan. 1. 

During his pastorate in Barre the church 
received, by gift of Miss Marion E. Whitcomb, 
a beautiful parsonage which was placed in 
fine condition for his occupancy. The Every 
Member Canvass was undertaken for the first 
time with the result of raising the entire 
budget. The church raised its quota in the 
Kmergency Campaign and was one of four in 
the Brookfield Association to meet its appor- 
tionment in addition. A reflectoscope was pur- 
chased for church use Sunday evenings and 
for lectures. One young man is studying for 
the ministry and another member is preparing 
for the mission field. The Eyery Member Can- 
vass for 1922 was conducted before Mr. Evans’ 
departure and the budget was subscribed. 

Mr. Hvans is a graduate of Gordon Bible 
College and Boston University. He was for 
a year and a half assistant pastor of Phil- 
lips, South Boston, and was two years at Nor- 
ton before going to Barre. 

F. D. T. 


Installation at Marlborough 

On Dec. 13, Rev. S. H. Addison was in- 
stalled 22d minister of First, MArLBoroucs, 
organized Oct. 3, 1666. In the afternoon, Mr. 
Addison read a paper in which he told the 
story of his life in his childhood home in Wis- 
consin, his young manhood, when he came 


Rey. STaniey H. Appison 


under the influence of Billy Sunday’s preach- 
ing, his own experiences in evangelical work 
in the Middle West, and noteworthy, because 
of his simple statement of faith, in which he 
again expressed his purpose as he had when 
he first came as pastor to this church last 
April. ‘For I determined not to know any- 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified.” He answered several questions re- 
garding his experiences and belief, and the 
installing council unanimously yoted to con- 
cur with the church in installing the pastor. 

After the supper, one of informal fellowship, 
all adjourned to the auditorium where a fine 
organ recital was given by Clarence Lundin, 
organist of Ruggles St. Baptist Church, Bos- 
ton. The formal service of installation in- 
cluded prayer by Rev. W. R. Campbell ; 
Scripture reading, Rey. H. B. Fisher ; sermon, 
Rey. A. Z. Conrad; charge to the pastor and 
right hand of fellowship, Rev. F. B. Emrich ; 
charge to the people, Rev. lL. B. Goodrich; and 
welcome to the community, Rev. S. J. Cann. 
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Mr. Addison was born in Wisconsin, is a | 
St Paul, 
Minn., with degree of A. B. and has the degree | 


graduate of Hamlim University, 


of S. T. B. from Boston University School 
of Theology. 
The whole installation was beautiful in its 


simplicity and earnestness and as the beloved | 


Dr. 
hand of fellowship to “Stanley,” as he called. 


Mr. Addison, it seemed to those present that q 


a heavenly benediction rested over all. 
N. M. W. 


Many New Members for Grace, Framingham 

Since the coming of Rey. T. B. Lathrop, 
Sept. 1, 54 have been received into the mem- 
bership of GRACE, FRAMINGHAM, 30 in Nov- 
ember and 24 on Jan. 1. 

At a recent business meeting of Grace, 
the following action was taken: 

Voted that the sum of $200 be appropriated 
from the funds of the church, that it be con- 
verted into gold and presented to Rey. Asher 
Anderson, D.D., at an appropriate time in 
behalf of the church. 

The right opportunity for a presentation not 
occurring and Christmas approaching it was 
thought best to send a check instead of gold. 

At the same meeting resolutions commenda- 
tory of Dr. Anderson’s much valued services 
as acting pastor of Grace, from Noy. 28, 1919, 
to Sept. 1, 1920, were passed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Splendid Organ for South, Newport 

Through the generosity of Colonel and Mrs. 
William IF. Richards, SourH, Newrorr, Rey. 
D. L. Yale, pastor, has a new organ which 
was installed and dedicated a few months ago. 
The instrument is a product of the Estey works 
and cost more than $10,000. At the dedication 
recital John Herman Loud, organist of Park 
St. Church, Boston, presided at the organ and 
gave a program which indicated its range and 
power. It occupies about four times the floor 
space covered by the old organ. 
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Emrich gave the charge and the right 


McBELVEEN, 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
Si peeeain, ANDREW, Orange, Mass., to Deerfield. 
Declines. 
‘CHAFFEE, H. E., student at Boston Univergity, to 
Baker, East Boston, Mass. Accepts. 
Forp, Hersert, Elizabethtown, N. Y., 
delphia, N. Y. - At work. 
owes, F. A., Woodbury, Ct., 
South Royalton, Vt. 


to Phila- 


to Royalton and 
At work, 


GIFFORD, C. F., Fall River, Mass., to Congrega- 


tional and First Christian, Acushnet. Accepts. 
GILRoy, W. E., Plymouth, Fond du Lac, Wis., to 
become Editor-in-Chief of The Congregationalist, 
Boston. Accepts, to begin work in February. 
Gist, N. H., Leominster, Mass., to First, Clinton. 
GRANT, J. B. (Presb.), Vernon Center, N. Y., to 
Pitcher. At work. 
Grices, A. W., Williams, Minn., to Roseland, La. 
Accepts to begin Jan. 15. 


Marrson, B. G., Supervisor City Extension 
Work, Michigan Conference, to First, Manis- 
tee. Accepts. 

McCuiintocK, Gray, Gordon College, Boston, to 


Muskogee, Okla. Accepts. 

W. T., First, Portland, Ore., to Asso- 
ciate, Baltimore, Md. Accepts. 

MILLER, R. H., South Berwick, Me., to Henniker, 
N. H. At work. ) 

PERKINS, J. C., Schroon Lake, N. Y., to Cornwall, 
Vt. Accepts. 


Pootr, F. A., St. Johnsbury, Vt. to Old South 


Union, Weymouth, Mass. Accepts. 
Rouse, F. T., temporary pastor, Pilgrim, Wor- 
cester, Mass., to permanent pastorate, Pil- 


grim, Worcester. Accepts. 
Srppnsma, W. S., St. Clair, 
son. Accepts. 
Tabor, U. S., Carrier, Okla., to Waynoka. Accepts. 
TayLor, S. H., formerly of Almena, Kan., to De 
Sota, Mo. Accepts. 
VARLEY, ARTHUR, Taftville, Ct., to Portland. 
VARNEY, A. N., Litchfield, Mich., to Newaygo. 
Accepts. 


Mich., to First, Jack- 


Ordinations and Installations 
‘CAMPBELL, ROBERT, 7., First, Swampscott, Mass., 
Dec. 14. Sermon by Rev. A. A. Madsen; other 
parts by Rey. Messrs C. B. McDuffie, D. E. 
Burtner, L. C. Greeley and A. V. House. 
HOLDEN, EH. R., o., First, Portsmouth, Va., Nov. 3. 
Sermon by Rey. J. N. Pierce; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. N. C. Cox, H. W. Dowding, C. 
W. Carroll, Mark Wells, F. E. Bigelow, M. S. 
Poulson, L. HE. Purdum, and Mr. F. T. Briggs. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CONNECTICUT 
Wallingford, Dec. 25 60 Sai 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Central, Jan. 1 1 4 
Cambridge, Prospect, Jan. 1 7 a 
Falmouth, First 15 22 
Framingham, Grace, Jan. 1 lie 24 
New Bedford, Trinitarian, Jan. 1 16 
Newton Highlands, Jan. 1 1 16 
MAINE 
Hllsworth, First, Jan. 1 7 9 
Fryeburg, First, Jan. 1 2 6 
‘OHIO 
Toledo, Pilgrim, 1921 100 
Personals 
BrRICKETT, Rey. H. L., pastor of Elm St., South- 


bridge, Mass., in November organized a men’s 
elub with 86 charter members. The club will 
help the church in promoting community serv- 
ice and fellowship. At the first meeting Rev. 
R. G. Armstrong, of Spencer, gave an address 
on his overseas experiences as a ‘‘Y’’ secre- 
tary. 

BURBANK, MIss ALICE L., only daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles EB. Burbank of West Boylston, 
Mass., left early in December for Beirut, Syria, 
where she will be secretary of the Y. W. C. A., 
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with club and recreational work among Syrian 
and Armenian girls. She is a member of Union, 
Worcester, and her mother is president of the 
Worcester County Branch of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions. 

Gist, Rev. N. H., former minister of Pilgrim, 
Leominster, Mass., has accepted the pastorate 
of First, Clinton. He has been acting pastor 
of that church since the resignation of Dr. W. 
W. Jordan, living in Leominster where he has 
been conducting a newspaper. He will con- 
tinue to live in Leominster and will have as 
assistant, Stanley Markle, a student in Gordon 
Bible College, who will make his home in 
Clinton. 

HUBBARD, Mr. PHINDAS, who recently retired as 
president of the T. D. Whitney Co., Boston, 
Mass., has been elected treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Congregational Association, owners of the 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MACDONALD, REV. ROBHRT, pastor of Plymouth, 
Worcester, Mass., has been granted leave of 
absence during February, March and April. 
With Mrs. MacDonald he will make a trip to 
the Holy Land and also parts of Europe. 

Mack, Rey, C. A., the present pastor of Riceville, 
Pa., was sent to that field by Supt. Josiah 
Strong to serve as supply during the summer 
of 1882. In 1911 he was called from North 
Dakota to become pastor of Riceville and Center- 
ville. Through the agency of Assistant Super- 
intendent Gould he has now come for a third 
pastorate, which began last September. 

SHERMAN, Rey. STANLEY, Rutland, Mass., has 
been appointed chaplain of the State Sanita- 
rium at Rutland, succeeding Rev. G. S. Dodge. 
He wishes to receive from pastors the names of 
any persons entering the sanitarium. 

TAYLOR, PROF. GRAHAM, who was married a few 
weeks ago to Mrs. Isabella McClintock of New 
York, will spend the winter in the Orient. 
He and Mrs. Taylor are now in California and 
will sail on Feb. 7, for Manila. They will also 
visit China and Japan. They expect to return 
to Chicago in time for Dr. Taylor to take up 
his teaching at Chicago Seminary at the begin- 
ning of the autumn quarter. He has taught 
30 years continuously in Chicago and for 28 
years has been head of Chicago Commons. 


Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, Jan. 16, 10.45 A.M. Speaker, Secretary 
Arthur J. Covell; subject: “How to Secure a 
Pastor.” 

Homer MISSIONS CONFERENCE, 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y., Jan. 12-14. 

Woman’s Board OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Feb, 3, 10.30 a. M. 


annual meeting, | 
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INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. ; 

RELIGIOUS HDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Chicago, IIL, 
March 29—April 1. General Subject, ‘‘Prob- 
lems of Week-day Religious Education.” 


CONVENTION, 


Some of our rarest joys are to be found 
hidden in other people’s lives, and they have 
been hidden there in order that we may seek 
and find one another in spiritual communion. 
If we just walk about our own fields we shall 
remain comparatively poor, and our joys will 
be thin and scanty. The joys of other people 
are divinely purposed to immeasurably enrich 
our own.—J. H. Jowett. 


A Study of Luke’s Gospel 


By the Questionnaire Method 
BY ROLLIN H. WALKER 


A companion of the author’s previous 
volume, A STUDY OF JOHN’S 
GOSPEL. Very helpful and sugges- 
tive. 

Net, $1.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI | 


For Twenty Years 


M. & M. Portable Chapels 
have been giving excel- 
lent satisfaction to man” 
denominations. They are 
scattered over the United 
States and in mission 
fields in foreign lands. 
They are ready-built in 
sections, with locks, 
glass, window fasteners, 
etc. in place, Can be erected in 
a very short time by unskilled 
labor with no tools but wrench 
and screw driver. Building Com- 
mittees, Pastors, Church Ex- 
tension and Missionary Boards 
should have our free catalog on 
file. Send for a copy today. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 
92 Main St., Saginaw Mich. 


en 


BILHORN ™ 


FOLDING ORCANS®=ST ALE 


BEGINNING \ with STYLE X. we Guarantos 
Gend for Catalog. Makers of the famous $ and 6-ply OAK CASES 


SILHORN BROTHERS, 136 West Lake St. Chicago style 0 


HARRY W. JONES 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


MINNEAPOL'S 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


NY. AND 
220 ee OO OWAN-NGY CITY, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


CHURCH, CHIME AND PEAL 
BELLS 


MEMORIALS A SPECIALTY 
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Deaths 


WALTER K. BIGELOW 


The death, Dec. 30, in his 81st year, of Walter 
K. Bigelow, Salem, Mass., removes a notable 
figure from WBssex County Congregationalism. 
An intimate friend and associate: of the late ‘Dr. 
D. 8. Clark, he was for-many years a deacon of 
Tabernacle Church, to which he devoted great 
business skill and high ideals. He was a loyal 
supporter of broad denominational interests and 
of local civic and social movements. His fine 
qualities were recognized in many positions of 
financial trusteeship which he served with rare 
fidelity. A veteran of the Civil War, he typified 
the good citizen in large measure in courtesy, 
optimism and usefulness. 

Born in Stowe, Vt., knowing the routine of the 
farm, Mr. Bigelow came to Salem in 1858, and 
from errand boy, became head of the firm of Almy, 
Bigelow and Washburn, Ine., dry goods mer- 
chants. 


The public funeral in Tabernacle Church 


ROCHE’S 


HERBAL | 


EMBROCATION 
CROUP 


Relieves promptly and sately the 
Terrorand Distress of these dreaded 
afflictions of Childhood. 

120 years of successful use 

Applied externally only. Wonder- 
fully effective in Bronchitis, Lum- 
bago and Rheumatism, 

All druggists or 


W. EDWARDS &SON ¢ rougera aco. 
London, England 99.99 Beekman St.N. Y. || 


For Whooping 
Cough, Asthma, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Nasal Catarrh, 
Bronchitis and 
Sore Throat. 


Fhe Vapor Treatment for Coughs and Colds 
The time to use Cresolene is at night. This fact 
appeals to every one, for the healing, antiseptic 
vapor is breathed all nipht and is constantly in 
contact with 1 ee on the disease, relieving the 
cough and difficult breathing. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for forty 
years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 60. FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS 


Est. 


: 

Don’t Wear 
a Truss 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sen 


on trial. NO obnoxious spring: = 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


9 ° 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 

Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to proveit. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
maied free. Send name and address today, 

Brooks Appliance Co., 473D State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Comfort Your Skin 
With CuticuraSoap 


‘and Fragrant Talcum 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Outicura Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden, Mass. \ 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


was largely attended by distinguished citizens 
and representatives of all walks of life. 
: WwW. P. Le 


REV. EDWARD A. GEORGE 


Rev. Edward A. George, acting pastor of United 
Congregational Church, New Haven, Ct., died 
suddenly of heart trouble Dec. 22 in New Haven. 
For months he had undergone a severe nervous 
strain on account of the illness and death of 
his only son, Winton, which occurred about 
Thanksgiving time, 

For 14 years Mr. George was minister of the 
First Congregational Church, of Ithaca, N. Y., 
succeeding in that pastorate Dr. William Blliot 
Griffis. While in Ithaca he did much for com- 
munity betterment, taking an active part in 
various civic enterprises. He was always inter- 
ested in the activities of the Board of Commerce 
and often spoke at gatherings of business. He 
was closely identified with the work of the 
Ithaca Rotary Club and was president of that 
organization in 1917. Since leaving Ithaca he 
had supplied the pulpits of churches at Cleve- 
land, O., Bridgeport, Ct., and New Haven. 

Mr. George leaves a wife, Mrs. Mabel Good- 
rich George; one sister, Mrs. William Dart, of 
Providence, R. I., and his father, Daniel F. 
George, who also lives in Providence. 


CLARA LOUISE OWEN 
Clara Louise (Booth) Owen, wife of Rev. 
George W. Owen, of Hyde Park, Mass., passed 
quietly into the life beyond on Dec. 3, 1921, at 
the Deaconess’ Hospital, Brookline, not fully 


-coming out of the anesthetic after an operation 


for thyroid trouble. 

Mrs. Owen was a native of Buffalo, N. Y., 
where she was graduated from the Buffalo Normal 
School. She taught in the public schools of 
Corning and Buffalo. After her marriage on 
Sept. 27, 1899, she studied, with her husband, at 
Yale Divinity School, Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, and later, though a busy pastor’s wife, and 
a very exceptional mother, took courses in Boston 
University. In the Hyde Park pastorate she be- 
came a graduate in the three years’ course of 
the Norfolk School of Religious Education. 

Mrs. Owen’s great achievement was as queen 
of the manse in the pastorates at Clayville, 
N. Y., and Wilson, Ct., during student days; and, 
after Seminary, at Lynn and at Hyde Park, Mass. 
While active in community and church work, 
she also created a home background and inspira- 
tion that alone made possible such an active and 
abundant ministry. She kept a beautiful home. 
She was a wonderful mother, keeping well in- 
formed upon the physical, mental and spiritual 
characteristics and needs of childhood, and giv- 
ing her best and utmost in the loving nurture 
of her children. 

A keen intellect, a wide and up-to-date knowl- 
edge of the world’s doings, and quick, sound 
womanly instincts made her invaluable as a 
counselor and guide. She endeared herself to the 
women of the various societies in which she 
worked, and especially to the young women and 
girls whom she taught in the church school. 

A young man of the parish writes: “Mrs. Owen 
was my ideal of a Christian woman and the mem- 
ory of her will always be a very sacred and 
precious one.” A young woman who lived in 
the home says: “She was always my ideal of 
a woman ever since I knew her.’ 

One of the older officials of the church has 
said: “Mrs. Owen combined to a rare degree 
the various characteristics of Christian woman- 
hood.” 


OSCAR B. RAYMOND 


Suddenly, in California, Nov. 26, Oscar B. Ray- 
mond departed this life “for the rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God.” Mr. Raymond 
was superintendent of the Sunday school of 
Bethany Church, Oakland. He had cared for 
our little church for years without compensation, 
and besides gave, of his means, liberally for 
the church he loved. 

Mr. Raymond was a native of Westminster, 
Mass., son of Abijah and Mary (Goodnow) Ray- 
mond, but had made his home in Berkeley, Cal., 
for the last fifteen years. We. 


Jan. 12, 1922, 


REV. JOHN H. WILKINS i 

The entire community of Hallowell, Me., was 
greatly shocked and grieved to learn, on Sat- 
urday evening, Dec. 17, 1921, that Rev. John H. ’ 
Wilkins, pastor of the Old South Congregational 
Church, had suddenly died. He was busy with- 
preparations for Christmas and only those 
closest to him knew that he was not in his usual. 
health. - 

Mr. Wilkins came to Hallowell about a year 
and a half ago. In this short time, his genial 
friendliness and his effective ministerial service ; 
have won for him a large place both in his 
church and in the community. His sudden death 
called out remarkable expressions of sorrow 
and esteem on every side. 

Before coming to Hallowell, Mr. Wilkins held 
pastorates in Foxcroft, Wells and Thomaston, 
Me., and in Farmington, N. H. 

He leaves a wife and two sons, Percy, a’ 
teacher in Tufts College, and Ernest, a student 
in Bowdoin College. 

W. HP: 


It Will Pay You to Read 


THE MISSIONARY SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
Last TEN YEARS: CHINA, by A. L. WaABRNS- 
HUIS (International Review of Missions, Jan- 
uary). The leading article in the Magazine 
and a wonderful record of Christian progress. 
It quotes John Dewey, “Simply as an intel- 
lectual spectacle, a scene for study and sur- 
mise, for investigation and speculation, there 
is nothing in the world today—not even Bu- 
rope in the throes of reconstruction—that 
equals China. History records no parallel. 
This article gives a glimpse of this process of 
development now going forward. The author 
says “There seems to be a growing conviction 
among the Chinese people that the real prob- 
lem of the nation is not political, or military, 
or financial, but that it is a moral and spiritual 
problem.” 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers Wanted for emergency vacancies— 
public and private schools, colleges and universi- 
ties. Education Service, Steeger Building, Chicago. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. Al- 
bany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


EVANGELIST 


Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


POSITION WANTED 


Middle-aged widow lady desires an opportunity 
to actaschurch assistant. “B.’’ OCongregationaliat. 


HELP WANTED 


Women—Girls—Become Dress-Gown Designers. 
$135 month. Sample lessons free. Write im- 
mediately. Franklin Institute. Dept. W 569, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. 


Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 


‘MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale—A nice Prince Albert coat and vest, 
size 36, almost as good as new. Price $28.00. 
Address A. B., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Wanted—By an invalid, to correspond with in- 
valids or shut-ins, Address Mrs. Mary C. Stevens, 
44 Woodbine St., Auburndale, Mass. 


Tan. 12, 1922 
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| Benevolent Societies. 


| MassacHusyTrs Homn MISSIONARY ‘SOCINTY, a 
sonstituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
ociety, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society so- 
‘dint bequests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, 


‘administers trust funds for churches. Frederick 
4. Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Associate Secretary ; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer, 609 Congregational House, Boston. 
MASSACHUSETTS BoarD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
‘Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
‘Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. HB. 
Bmrich, Congregational House. 


| Tam ConGRuGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
mon and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
jestablishment and support of Hvangelical Congre- 
| aes Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
Jand its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; Corh. 
|Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
|Building, Boston. 1 s 


' Women’s Organizations 


|_'Woman’s BoarD oF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
‘tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
‘Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

‘Woman’s BoarpD oF MISSIONS OF THD INTHRIOR, 

'19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. HB. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 a.M. 
_ WoMAN’s Boarp OF MISSIONS FOR THM PACIFIC, 
Room 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Mrs. R. C. Kirkwood, President ; 
Mrs. Ernest A. Evans, Vice President; Mrs. W. 
W. Ferrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney, Executive Secretary ; Miss Elizabeth S. Ben- 
ton, Associate Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
Fuprration, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


*’ Woman’s Homm MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 

| 806 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A, Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. 
‘annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

Joun B. Catvert, D.D., President; Goren 
Sipnny Wesster, D.D., Secretary. ‘ 

Cuarpncn C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York. to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817. 


National, Interdenominational. Hstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 


Contributions received on an 


W. L. Carvur, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Untried Civilization 


BY JOHN WILLIAM FRAZER 


A scholarly study of the principles of 
Christianity in their relation to the 
demands of modern civilization. 


Net, $1.00, postpaid 


————_——_——— 
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‘National ‘Agencies |. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF: 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
~ 289 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Moderator, Rev. William BE. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles EH. Burton, 
A 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
. Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Hmeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer : 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case. of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 


B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
$5,000,000 held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the minister’s an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Bastman, Chairman Dxecutive Committee 


COMMISSION ON MISSIONS OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Rev. Charles BH. Burton, General Secretary 


Congregational World Movement 
Under the Direction of the 


Commission on Missions 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Rev. Herman FE. Swarrz, Wxecutive Secretary 

Rev. JAMps H. McConneLu, Assistant Secretary 

Rey. JOHN Lurupr KILBON, Financial Secretary 
WALTER EH. BELL, Treasurer 


The five-year program designated as the Con- 
gregational World Movement, includes the co-op- 
erative promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Hducation, Christian 
Stewardship, Evangelism, Recruiting the Ministry, 
and in the support of our state, national and 
world-wide work through the apportionment of 
$5,000,000. 

For information, literature and other co-opera- 
tion, address the Congregational World Movement. 

Donations on account of the apportionment or 
for any National Congregational agency may be 
remitted through the Treasurer, Walter B.° Bell. 


New England Agency 


TuHp CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
pLy offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New Hngland and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Ohairman. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tam FuND FoR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

Tam MISSIONARY SOCINTY OF CONNECTICUT, & 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
English, Treasurer, Congregational- House, Hart- 
ford. 


CONGREGATIONALPUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
Rev. FRANK M. SHELDON, General Secretary 
JosppH B. Rosson, Treasurer 
Vernon M. ScHmncK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. HaasTroM, Western Manager 
Kennetru §. Bautou, Advertising Manager 
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» National: Societies 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Oorresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Hddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Hrnest W. Riggs 

Rey. William H. Strong ; 

BHditorial Secretary, Rev. Bnoch F. Bell 

Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark | 

Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 

Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 

287 Fourth ‘Ave., N.Y. City 

Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. Bnglish, Jr., 
/ 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

Sec’y Pacific Coast District, Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 

: Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 
Del ue Ee See 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the, National Society. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


eM ey Le Corresponding Secretaries 
Rev. Samuel Lane. Loomis, Associate Secretary 

Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

District Be mae : 

_ A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., oston. 
no * N. White, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 

cisco. 

Bducational and chur 


ch work in the South 


among Negroes and Highlanders ; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 


Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico an 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BULLDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


ey Charles H. Burton General Secretary 
ners Avene Robert Smith, ‘Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer t 
ids b rants and loans in pbuilding churches 
gay Sipounaeee In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
oci , Sec. 
Rev. A. BH. Holt, Social Service aE Me a fee! 


vy. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary 
eo nuel F, Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


irects Denominational Religious Hducation 
Sete including Social Service and Missionary 
Wducation; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Ministerial Students University Pastors ; 
Bae camipalee to secure Recruits for Christian 


Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


. Charles BH. Burton General Secretary i 
eee Ww. Knighton Bloom, Bxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday. Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Bstablished by the National Council at Des 


Moines in 1904. - eR fie NS 
Rey. William Horace Day i 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 'Pxecutive Secretary 
“ Promotes an all-the-year-round, program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and ehurches. 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 


19 W. Jackson St. 
14 Beacon St. THE PILGRIM PRESS * "chicago" 


LESSON “HELPS” FOR 1922 


MONDAY CLUB SERMONS FOR 1922 : 
This admirable commentary has held its own in popularity for 46 years.. The Monday Club is an organiza- 
tion of prominent pastors who each year prepare assigned sermons on topics suggested by the International 
Uniform Lessons. This means that the lessons for the year here offered have an analysis which is very dif- 
ferent from that presented in any other so-called “help,” making a book which is particularly Suggestive 
to teachers of adult classes or adult students. This book splendidly supplements other lesson aids in that 
it offers a summary of the lessons which is out of the ordinary. Price $2.00, Postage 10 cents additional. 


SNOWDEN’S SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1922 
A new title in the field of lesson aids which is prepared by Dr. James H. Snowden who bears an excellent 
reputation as a writer along religious lines. More concise in its treatment of the lesson than many of the 
other commentaries—it is put up in a convenient form for the coat pocket and has many attractive fea- 
tures. Price $1.50. Postage 8 cents additional. 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES. | Edited by AMOS R. WELLS 
Is an old and well-established annual publication which treats the lessons of the year fully and thoroughly, 
and offers many suggestions to the teacher. Price $2.00. Postage 10 cents additional. 


TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ GUIDE. Edited by MARTHA H. TARBELL 
A book which has for 17 years steadily grown in favor to the teacher seeking a comprehensive and schol- 


arly aid in the study of the lesson, a veritable treasure of teaching helps for all who use the International 
Lessons. Price $2.00. Postage 10 cents additional. 


ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL COMMENTARY 
A book especially prepared for those who want something less expensive than the above and at the same 
time something which presents a fairly comprehensive and adequate view of the lesson. An excellent book 
for the money. Price $1.00. Postage 10 cents additional. 


THE GIST OF THE LESSON 
This is a lesson aid prepared for the busy man or woman, suitable in size to fit the vest pocket or the hand- 
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CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING 


A Congregational Educational Leader, for 31 years President of Western 
Reserve University. His interesting recollections—Some Happy Yesterdays 
of a University President—begin in this issue. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 
The Brotherhood of Dives 


and Lazarus 
By Rey. Frederick Theodore Bastel 
Limanuel Church, Clevetand, O. 

Jesus saith unto him, Follow me. And Mat- 
thew arose, and followed him.—Matt. 9: 9. 

The distinctive glory of Christianity is 
that it makes no distinction between indi- 
viduals. All are equal before God. Christian- 
ity, real Christianity I mean, is democracy 
raised to the nth power. To the opulent, 
self-centered, bumptious Sadducee Chris- 
tianity says: “Come down from your perch, 
Dives, and live.’ And if the voice of Wis- 
dom be heeded, he descends by the power 
of God to a lower level; while to the out- 
cast of society Christ says: “Come up higher 
and bea man”; and raising him up implants 
in his breast self-confidence and hope. Thus 
we witness the miracle of Dives and Lazarus 
standing on the same plane, clasping each 
other’s hand, while the heavens open and 
a voice is heard saying: “What God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder.” 

But, you say, this is an ideal picture. Yes, 
but it is so because the best of us are limp- 
ing far behind their Lord and Master. Ney- 
ertheless, these miracles do happen. Wit- 
ness a Paul, Nicodemus, Matthew, Zaccheus 
and Mary Magdalene, or the more remark- 
able case of Philemon and Onesimus. 

Just as the black carbon is transformed 
by the process of nature into a sparkling 
diamond, so in the crucible of God’s love 
the heart once sordid and impure is trans- 
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muted into a gem of purest ray serene. Mat- 
thew was a publican and an outcast.. As 
such he entered the hated service of collec- 
tor of revenues for the Roman government. 

One day Jesus passing by looked into 
Matthew’s inmost soul and said: “Follow 
me!” While others saw nothing good in 
Matthew, the eye of the Master saw in him 
a soul that could be purified and beautified 
and glorified. The black, sooty coal was 
transformed into a lustrous diamond. Some 
people looking at a picture see only a piece 
of canvas bedaubed with paint. An artist, 
however, goes into ecestasies over it. So it 
is with music: The most heavenly harmonies 
are to some but a succession of sounds. But 
let a musician listen, for instance, to the 
opening strains of the Pilgrim’s Chorus in 
Tannhiiuser, and his artistic soul is trans- 
ported into the third heaven. Thus Jesus 
saw in Matthew what no one else did see. 

From this incident we gather: 1. That 
Jesns always sees the best that is in man 
and develops it, and right here he shows his 
divinity: while others look on the surface, 
he, godlike, looks at the heart of things. 
In ‘this ‘process of development the~evil is 
gradually crowded out, just as the refiner’s 
fire eliminates the dross, leaving only the 
pure metal. 

2. In developing what is best in us, Christ 
sets himself forth as our example: ‘Follow 
me.” Nothing is so powerful. for good or 
bad as example. And nothing in this world 
has proved so powerful an example as the 
personality of Christ. The root of Chris- 
tianity is personal faithfulness to Christ. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 
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83. The result always is a better life. Mat- 
thew, the despised publican, became in 
Christ's hands an apostle and the author of 
our first gospel; Paul, the proud Pharisee, 
became an eminent expounder of Christ’s- 
religion; Luther, the monk, became under 
the same treatment an influential reformer. 
And you, my hearer, what is Christ making 
out of you? 


Example of Human Industry 


By J. W. F. Davies 


A part of the great shop floor had been 
cleared and tables arranged to accommodate 
the men from the shop, the office force, and 
the officials of the concern. The machines 
were stopped early and the men gathered about 
a Christmasy looking table for a Christmas 
dinner at eleven o’clock so they would be 
through by one, the accustomed quitting time 
on Saturday. The young superintendent of 
the shop, who had arranged everything, called 
on a minister friend to say grace and then 
everybody fell to with a right good will. The 
superintendent of the shop picked up-a musical 
instrument and with his talented sister at the 
piano, and two other friends whom he had in- 
vited in for the occasion, furnished music while 
the dinner progressed. 

As soon as the dinner was finished he in- 
troduced one of the shopmen, a young Italian, 
who sang so as to eall forth from one of the 
office force the exclamation, “I never dreamed 
one of these shopmen could sing like that.” 


Then the president was called on to make 
a speech and addressing the group as fellow 
workers, indicated that the year had been a 
hard one, but they had come through without 
a cut, although it had cost them $20,000 not 
to do so. He indicated that a considerable sum 
had been spent on improvements and that 
dividends had been paid to the stockholders 
and all this had been possible because of the 
co-operation of everybody. The spirit of “I 
will,” which was the motto of the entire estab- 
lishment, seemed to have been the answer given 
in each department to forward-looking sug- 
gestions which had been made during the year 
and he closed by saying, “If you stick the 
way you have, and do as you did last year, I 
promise you there will be no cuts this next 
year.” 

A Christmas present of an insurance policy 
for every one connected with the plant was 
at each plate. A girl from the office force gave 
a dialect reading. The minister was asked to 
speak and-every department was mentioned by 
the president by name and three cheers given 
for each department by all. At the end of 
the program the men were told to go to the 
pay window to receive a bonus as a Closing 
surprise. 

The office and shop came into a new ap- 
preciation of each other. It was like a great 
family. This concern has never had a strike 
and it seemed impossible to imagine that a 
strike would ever come in a concern where 
an interest is taken not only in the workers 
but their families as indicated in the gift of 
the insurance policy to wife or mother. Some 
months ago, when the new factory building 
was opened, the wives and mothers of the men 
working were invited to come and see where 
their men worked and watch them actually 
demonstrating the machines. For as the super- 
intendent said, after all, the wife is a great 
factor in a man’s sticking to his job, and being 
happy in his work. Mr. L. GC. Norton is a 
Christian business man. He conducts the 
business of the Norton Door Closer Co., the 
Christian way. 
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The ‘Sky Pilot’’?— Moderator 
By Austin L. Budge 

The author of “The Sky Pilot” is in the 
*Moderator’s chair. The Presbyterians of 
Canada elected him at their last meeting in 
Toronto. It was a critical period in their 
affairs, being the renewal of the Church 
Union issue. Therefore he had to undergo 
one of the greatest tests of his varied career. 
And nowhere has he won a greater triumph. 

“Moderators are made of different stuff 
than story writers,’ said the wise ones. 
“Militant chuchmen are swords rather than 
pens.” Indeed, when the tall, refined figure 
of the well-known novelist, Ralph Connor, 
was robed in the gown and bands of office, 
he scarcely looked the part. It is doubtful 
if he coveted the task. He was aware of 
the thirteen years of conflict within the 
denomination, over the union proposals with 
the Methodists and Congregationalists, but 
other duties had kept him from actual par- 
ticipation. He had seldom been a member 
of the Assembly during that period. Added 
to this, four years had passed under the 
terms of a truce between the factions, while 
they waited for the world to quiet itself 
after the universal disturbance. But battles 
do not lose in fury when begun after a 
long rest. Hence, the Canadian Moderator 
might well have prayed for a term in the 
chair at a more convenient season. 

Dignity? Yes, this guest of kings and 
scholars has a fine sense of decorum. More- 
over, he had to live out his own word-pic- 
tures. Authority? Of course a ruler over 
a large democratic assembly must have a 
strong arm ready if required. But this 
Sky Pilot-Moderator has a unique type of 


both dignity and power. A voice, so calm 
and clear and earnest! Just the manner 


-required to send off excited men with the 


least possible jangle. A fortunate reserve, 
when appeals to the chair came like volleys 


Dr. C. W. GORDON 


from the guns which he had often heard in 
France. Quietly he would rise, while the 
house stood on tip-toe of interest for his 
decision. Then in clear and calm notes he 
would probably say, “I see your point. Let 
us discuss it for light.” More frequently 
he had anticipated the question and with- 
out the least haste would reply, “The point 


we are discussing is this... ! Please keep 
to the line.’ Only once did he have any 
difficulty in guiding the debate. It was 
when the sharpest wits had framed motion 
and amendment and it was his duty to 
rule on their competency. But he was the 
first out of the fog. 

“Meek and lowly,” are words not often 
applicable to heroes; the great Galilean 
being the exception! It is because our 
materialistic minds do not understand their 
real import. They are not marks of effemi- 
nacy, but of men at their best—holy, spirit- 
ual beings! Dr. ©. W. Gordon, for he 
deserves his own name, scored the greatest 
suecess in the chair, not by skill in church 
law, nor by the authority of posiition or 
power, but by character. It dominated the 
morning devotions. In reading the Scriptures 
he would pause and draw a picture of some 
incident in the Master’s life. It was only 
a moment’s delay but the spiritual effect was 
lasting. At the Lord’s Table he was clearly 
seated beside Him, who prayed, as he did, 
the great petition for unity. 

Finally, when the debate had lasted for 
three days and the house was divided, four 
to one, with the minority going to a caucus 
to decide on future plans, he made what was 
a heart-throbbing remark, “Might I be per- 
mitted to meet with you?’ ‘There was no 
rebuke for being irreconcilable; but a bold- 
ness which only the pure in heart possess. 

The request was granted and appreciated. 
He is now at large, visiting the churches, 
inspiring and guiding a great denomination 
in its work. Indeed, he has become a 
greater hero in the Moderator’s chair than 
in any of his books. 
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begins a new series 


Ministers Who oe Achieved : 


Remarkable Successes 


| ee an early issue we are to begin a new series by Miss 
Hubbard, drawn from the fruitful lives of a number 
of our ministers. These men, most of them little known 
to the rank and file, are living lives teeming with noble 
work and wonderful results. These biographical sketches 
are human documents of absorbing interest. They present 
stories that reveal the minister not only as the pastor and 
preacher, but in many cases as the leader of the com- 
munity—perhaps of many communities, and a man of red- 
blooded achievements which stir one’s enthusiasm. 


Not only are these men interesting to read about, but 


they give us a fresh vision of the minister as a man and 
the broad significance of his work. 
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Mental Disarmament 


A ing that the outstanding need of the world is mental 
disarmament. Any disarmament is a long step in the 
right direction but it is, in itself, no guarantee of peace. 
Hostile tempers can always find weapons with which to 
fight and apart from its manifest economies in national 
expenditure the larger service of the reduction in naval 
equipment now in debate at Washington will be in: its 
contribution to a peace-loving temper. and a new depend- 
ence upon reasonable and humane methods of ae 
international differences. 


Be the effectual drive at the war-making spirit must 

be along a wider front. War-engendered tempers 
are still deeply established in the souls of men. Two 
over-lapping generations the world around have, through 
propaganda and the relentless grip of fact and force, 
been tempered in hatred, disciplined in suspicion and 
thrown back upon force as an ultimate salvation. True 
enough we have seen and shared a wealth of sacrificial 
courage but all this has been but as star dust seen and 
lost against an immensity of darkness. It will take a 
deal of healing time to make up what we were before 
and even then we will not be—and ought not to be— 
what we were before. 


OR the forces which have issued in dominant mental 

antagonisms have been longer in action than the last 
seven years. There has been in evidence among us since 
the beginning of the century an emphasis upon the will 
to power. We were taught to fear the loss of our fighting 
edge and distrust the Beatitudes. Social groups have 
found their centers in antagonisms, evident or implied, 
and the note of racial distrust—a somber and menacing 
note—was always more strongly sounded. The picture 
should not be too deeply shadowed: the other forces were 
also in action but the militant mind was too strong for 


them. It had its way with the world at a cost beyond ' 


computation; but the price was not too much to pay 
if only we have seen the gospel of hate and force for 
what it is: false, ruinous and utterly sterile. It is time 
for us to take our souls as well as our navies in hand. 


ONFIDENCE should displace suspicion. We find 

in men, in the long run, what we seek. Antagonistic 
approaches win antagonistic responses; friendly ap- 
proaches evoke friendly response. More largely than we 
assume, human folk generally act from the same motives, 


DISTINGUISHED Englishman has just been say- 


Our neighbor is generally wanting what we want our- 
selves. When we challenge him with trust he is more 
liable to justify than disappoint us and when he does 
disappoint us it is better to have ventured—and lost— 
in trust than to have ventured—and won—in distrust. 
It is time for men to begin to look at one another with 
friendly eyes. 


O-OPERATION should have the right of way over 
competition. We are warp and woof of one fabric, 
indissolubly bound together. We grievously wound our- 
selves in straining at those bonds but we do not break 
them. Japan and America, Germany and France are 
members of one body wherein if one suffer all the mem- 
bers suffer and so are white men and black, labor union 
and employers’ association. Surely there is a limit even 
to our strange unteachableness. It is time for men to 
begin to work together. 


OOD-WILL should temper enmity. Nothing comes 

of grudging a neighbor his just good save an embit- 
tered soul; a passion for our neighbor’s happiness adds to 
our own. Surely the world at its best has still so much 
to seek that we cannot rest content in anything less than 
at least a friendly purpose, a longing for the well-being 
of others. Good-will is the condition of peace, the key- 
stone upon which all co-operative effort locks together. 
It is time for a new baptism in good-will. 


W®* need another and a higher courage; the courage 
to trust and co-operate in the long readjustment 
of method and machinery necessary to reveal their im- 
mense possibilities, and reorganize human conduct and 
social contracts as they command. No wise man will 
under-estimate the cost of such a venture nor grow im- 
patient at the slow fulfillment of his hopes but no man 
who would save his world—or his soul—may commit him- 
self to anything less or other than this. 


HE is such an opportunity for the Christian church 
as hardly any age has offered. Such things as these 
do more than run parallel with the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ: they are the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
mightiest fact in the world today is the slow return of 
disillusionment, which has tried so many cheating paths, 
upon the methods and Spirit of Christ. The true dis- 
armament is to lay down the weapons of hate and outer 
force and take up the armament of the Beatitudes and 
the Golden Rule. G. GA. 
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EDITORIAL 


First Hand Reports from 
the Interior of Asia Minor 
ol topeume from Sivas, Turkey, comes Miss Marion 
Peabody with interesting personal information con- 
cerning conditions in that center of war and persecution, 
with its tragedy of sorrow, sickness, famine and martyr- 
dom. Miss Peabody, a native of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
and a member of the Congregational Church there, went 
to Constantinople first as Secretary in Y. W. C. A. work. 
Soon after her arrival she was loaned to the Near East 
Relief and given full charge of a home for Armenian 
girls in Sivas. These girls, from sixteen to twenty-five 
years of age, had been deported and lost father and 
mother, sisters and brothers. Miss Peabody found 140 
in the home and undertook the work of training them 
for self-support. She organized six classes: knitting, 
lace making, weaving, rug-making, mending and nursing. 
All the knitted garments used for the little children in 
the Near East Relief orphanages in Sivas were made by 
these girls. Some of the work was carried on in the 
home, some in the hospitals and orphanages. “The peo- 
ple in Sivas are very poor,” says Miss Peabody. “Every 
one physically able must earn his or her living. The 
work entrusted to me was with the girl as an individual, 
to help her get back, spiritually, physically, mentally 
and morally to normal. I am sure that every one who 
has contributed to make this relief work possible would 
be grateful for the opportunity given them could they see 
the pitiful eagerness of these girls to make the most of 
their chances.” 


Details in the Course 
of Disarmament 
hy epee aes some one rises to remark that junk- 
ing naval vessels and limiting naval armament will 
not touch the problem of future wars ; Lewisite gas, 
aerial bombs and other recently invented means of whole- 
sale slaughter will wipe out entire cities and render war- 
ships and big guns obsolete. It is time to check the build- 
ing of battleships at forty million dollars “per,” whatever 
may be the status of chemical or aerial inventions for 
warfare. Competitive naval construction is the logical 
place to begin cutting. The big navy is the cause of a 
state of mind that easily becomes a state of war. It is 
not so much a problem of removing the instruments of 
war which would come into use during conflict; it is 
the controlling of that state of mind. War is not likely 
to be started with Lewisite gas but the menace of an 
overgrown navy may start all kinds of trouble. It is 
the implied threat, so visible and so suggestive in forty 
million dollar battleships multiplied, that makes warfare 
in the mind. Remove that threat, and the more obscure 
Scientific means of slaughter, however superior in effec- 
tiveness, will not come into use. If one is unconvinced on 
the general proposition of disarmament and the folly of 
war, one should get posted on the inventions of recent 
years which indicate the possibility of complete human 
extermination in war areas. If one is an extreme idealist 
and impatient with the slow-moving processes in a still 
unenlightened world, pray do not refuse the beginning 
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of reform because you cannot have the millennium immedi- 
ately. The Washington Conference deserves our confi- 
dence and needs our prayers as well as our insistence 
that it must make good. Cheer up! We are on the way! 


To Adjust ; 
International Finances 


4 Bocas International Finance Corporation, the or- 

ganization of which has been approved by the . 
Supreme Council now in session at Cannes, gives promise 
of rendering important service. It will provide mediums 
for credit transactions in various countries where dis- 
organized finances need such special service, and is likely 
to go a long way toward relieving the present serious 
situation due to disparity of exchange and depreciated 
currency. The leading financial experts of the world, 
including those of America, have agreed upon this plan 
as the one needed. The headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation will be in London. 


Compulsory Church 
Attendance 


eee P. Bennett of Saugus has attracted con- 

siderable attention in the newspapers by introducing 
a bill in the Massachusetts Legislature to make universal 
church attendance-compulsory. This bill seems to be 
a joke, whether Mr. Bennett intended it so or not. - Many 
people are taking it seriously, however. Apparently no 
one is inclined to advocate the enactment of such a meas- 
ure, unless Mr. Bennett himself does, but the discussion 
serves to emphasize the fact that there are advantages 
in church attendance, not only for the churches and min- 
isters but for those who occupy the pews. On the other 
hand, a challenge comes to the ministers to preach well 
enough so that the people will come to hear them without 
being compelled to do so. Fortunately, none of us have 
to go to church; but fortunately, also, those of us who 
have the habit—at least most of us—rejoice in it. The 
present is a good time to assemble the arguments for 
habitual church attendance. 


Starting the Irish Free State 

Tee Irish Free State is on the way. The Sinn 

Fein ratification of the Treaty providing for the 
new government was involved in turmoil. We may ex- 
pect many a wordy battle in Erin before and after the 
Irish Free State Government is established. But the 
majority of the people of Ireland earnestly desire peace, 
and there seems to be no doubt that a substantial major- 
ity hail with hearty approval the agreement with Great 
Britain, out of which has come the Treaty. It is well that 
De Valera has been displaced officially and that a more 
constructive type of leader has been chosen Acting Presi- 
dent of the Provisional Government. Whether one agrees 
with the principles of De Valera or not, it seems clear 
that his strength is that of the agitator and not that of 
the statesman. The two outstanding figures in the settle- 
ment were Arthur Griffith and Michael Collins. With 
Griffith at the helm and Collins as his right-hand man 
in the new Cabinet, we may be confident of a successful 
launching of the new ship of state. 

It is not to be wondered at that stormy scenes 
occurred in the Sinn Fein parliament, the Dail Fireann. 
After all the stormy years leading up to the present time, 
one could hardly expect the uncompromising crusaders 
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for absolute independence immediately to agree to a 
compromise, although that compromise gives them the 
substance of what they have demanded. The encourag- 
ing fact is that so quickly a majority has agreed to the 
plan for the Irish Free State, and that the prospect is 
good for the establishment of the new government with- 
out really serious opposition. However, we may expect 
opposition enough to make headlines in the newspapers 


for some time to come. 
¥ »¥ 


Dr. Lyman Abbott recently freed his mind to the Wel- 
lesley College girls on “the good old time” in describing 
the progress of the country for the last 70 years. He 
told them that in social, industrial, and religious fields 
conditions were better than ever before. He pointed out 
the progress in the public schools and how much had 
come in the way of vocational training. Some optimists 
nail their flag to the mast, as they have a right to do. 


A Threatened Break in Civilization 
Ove of the great changes in the present-day philosophy 

of life is the break in optimism. Unless people be- 
come thoroughly aroused there is the likelihood of a 
break in civilization itself. The easy-going optimist is 
discredited today; his theory of an ever-swelling stream 
of progress is gone to the academic repair shop. So, also, 
those who have always taken it for granted that our 
civilization is beyond serious hurt must now walk—and 
talk—softly ; they have cause to be shaken in their com- 
placence. The wounds of modern war have always healed, 
and sometimes with surprising swiftness, as after our 
Civil War, and more markedly the Franco-Prussian War. 
The World War wounds, deep as they are, and over the 
greater part of the body of civilization, seem to be slowly 
healing. ' 

The situation which now has to be faced is one 
wherein the character of war may be essentially changed. 
A bigger proposal is before us today than that of reduc- 
ing naval armaments. No new principle is involved in 
the initial proceedings of the International Conference 
at Washington. Agreement to refrain from. build- 
ing new battleships for a short period of years 
will be a great gain, but one that involves no 
change in the rules of war. The call to protect merchant 
vessels from submarine piracy is a reaffirmation of estab- 
lished practice. The later and bigger proposal is that 
“chemical warfare,” popularly so called, shall not be 
tolerated. 

This may seem at first a lesser matter than scrapping 

warships by the dozen, and refraining from building 
others. It is not so. It is immensely greater. Warfare 
by chemical process is a new principle. It is diabolic. 
It goes away beyond anything that civilization has ever 
sanctioned. In the desperation of the European struggle 
certain forms of this new warfare, of a crude and rela- 
tively inefficient sort, met with a retaliation in kind. 
Since the shame of the first employment of poisonous gas 
at Ypres, a great development in varieties of gasses has 
been made, and in their deadliness. Making big allow- 
ance for boastfulness upon our side of the Atlantic, it 
still is probably true that this kind of war can hereafter 
work a destruction of life which has until now been 
undreamed of. 

A leading principle of civilized war has been to dis- 
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able opposing forces. Killing was not primarily sought. 
To wound a soldier is usually a greater burden to the 
enemy army than to kill him. A wounded man is apt to 
be removed permanently from the conflict and his care is 
burdensome and expensive. “Shoot at the enemy’s legs,” 
was,one of Napoleon’s maxims. Chemical war began in 
conformity to the old principle of disabling the enemy. 
If highly successful it made him an invalid; frequently 
it predisposed him to pulmonary tuberculosis. Now, 
however, the claim, naked and unashamed, which our 
scientists set forth, is for the deadliness of their gasses. 
And they follow this with the proposition that such 
warfare be made by aeroplanes on undefended cities. In 
comparison with such tactics the poisoned bullet is the 
scheme of a putterer, and the polluted spring the work 
of a by-gone barbarian. All past war is an amateur per- 
formance in killing, once let the chemist become com- 
mander-in-chief, 

We are glad that America originates the proposal to 
outlaw this method of death-dealing, and particularly 
because our chemists are supposed to be the most pro- 
ficient of any in the world in the production of an 
assorted variety of vapors guaranteed to cause such 
wholesale slaughter. All credit to Ex-Secretary Root 
and those who are standing back of his proposal once and 
for all to deny the right to employ the gas retort along- 
side the cannon factory. God grant an end to both! 

But the struggle to forbid gases is not going to be 
so easy as it seems. At the present hour the use of gases 
makes an appeal to one of the strongest of the lower 
passions. It seems to be throwing away an advantage. 
We have, or think we have, the start of the world in 
the discovery and production of the infernal stuff. 
Opposition to thé agreement reached is sure to develop 
when the Senate is called upon to act. 

There is but one thing to say. Let us look where we 
are going. The continuance of gas warfare would be 
a step over the precipice. Barbarism is not less barbaric 
because it is severely scientific any more than crime is 
less criminal when it is highly intellectual. Civilization 
in ages past has been broken down by superior strength. 
It might today commit scientific suicide. The advocacy 
of lethal gasses in warfare is a threat to civilization. It 
will beeome necessary to stand against it, and in popular 
support of the action of the International Council. It 
will be a clear case of upholding civilization against the 
arguments of those who do not realize that they, if given 
their way. are prepared to become uncivilized. Let us 
forget the menace of Russian Soviets as manipulated by 
Rolshevists, and watch out against the much greater 
danger of American chemists, as manipulated by mili- 
tarists. , 
¥ & 

One would think that the conventional globe trotter 
in these days, when praises of missionaries are sung by 
statesmen, would abandon the attitude characteristic of 
the type in former times, but it takes a long while to 
educate some people! A woman traveling around the 
world encountered, on a Pacific steamer, the other day, 
a group of missionaries. Commenting on them to a 
fellow tourist she said, in substance: “A party got on 
board at Shanghai, bound for Manilla, and we saw at 
once that they were missionaries. In fact, several of 
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them bore the tag which a woman missionary bound for 
the Philippines is wearing. It is the badge of an order 
in the Episcopal church to which missionaries belong.” 
These particular “tags” happened to be Phi Beta Kappa 
keys! The wisdom of this world is certainly sometimes 
foolishness! 


The Political Economy of the Gospel 
§ sss tendency to write history from the standpoint of 

political eeconomy—speaking broadly, in accordance 
with the science of the production, distribution and con- 
sumption of the means of living—is now in full sway. 
It is as great a departure from the hitherto prevailing 
method of modern historians as was John Richard 
Greene’s History of the English People. For generations 
the story of nations had been told in terms of its kings 
and lords and heroes. Greene set forth the life of the 
multitude as the real history of England. 

The new writers, while not avoiding the personal 
aspects of the period which they survey, bring into pre- 
eminence the impersonal. It is not a new life of Cesar 
as the interpretation of the history of his day, nor the 
story of the Roman people which is characteristic of our 
historical writer, but such monographs as “The Influence 
of Wealth in Imperial Rome.” A notable series of essays 
has been recently written on “The Influence of the Fron- 
tier in American Life.” 

A casual survey of the Gospel from this point of view 
will be illuminating. Limiting the personal reference 
to Jesus to the significant fact that he was a carpenter, 
and, apparently, for a number of years the chief bread 
winner for a family of eight, that he came not only 
eating and drinking, but working and supporting, one 
finds in the Gospel eminent considerations in the field 
of political economy. 

Thus the Gospel insisted upon pure domestic life 
based on monogamy, a fact of very great importance in 
the science of living, as well as a radical step in the 
public morals of the time. The age-long struggle of 
society, still so imperfectly attained, for a family unit 
based on the marriage of one man and one woman for 
life could be expanded into a treatise comparable to that 
which gave rise to the doctrine of Malthus which stands 
almost at the opening of “the dismal science.” 

The Gospel, while not directly attacking slavery, cut 
the ground from under it by its law of brotherhood and 
by its assertion of the essential dignity of labor—“to 
every man his work.” Could Rome have substituted this 
social cry for “bread and games,” the rapid corruption 
of the free citizen through the procedure of conquest 
might have been stayed. Christianity is set against idle- 
ness. Paul’s interpretation of it at this point is, “If any 
would not work, neither should he eat”—a veritable 
pillar in the house of the scientific economist. 

The Gospel gives a clear call to a ministry of service 
in the whole domain of life. Service ig for teaching and 
preaching the truth, and just as thoroughly for the em- 
ployment of all of one’s capacities in the common wel- 
fare. Stewardship of one’s life, to be accounted to the 
Lord of the brotherhood, is one of the greatest laws in 
the science of the production, distribution and con- 
sumption of the means of living. Differentiation in 
natural gifts, common service, and equal preciousness, 
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are great guiding stars in the Gospel. Failure to live 
by them is one of the greatest faults of those capitalists 
and labor leaders whose range of thought is essentially 
unbrotherly—or as the scientific term is, “unsocial.” 

The Manchester School Doctrine of laissez faire—the 
let-alone policy—finds no countenance in the Gospel; 
its whole genius makes away from it. The big burden 
is put upon Christianity of carrying sympathetically and 
helpfully the poor, the stranger, the alien and the 
defective. The older religions generally inculcated thrift, 
industry, fidelity and obedience to law, but they did not 
dream of carrying burdens which might be ended to 
economic advantage by exposure of children, and in 
various ways of easing the load. 

And then, just to mention it, in such a survey, who 
can exaggerate the effect of a doctrine deeply imbedded 
in the Gospel that “a man’s life does not consist in the 
abundance of the things that he possesseth.” 

Finally there stands out the law of supreme economic 
import, that life was to be on a constantly enlarging 
scale, This is the inevitable relation of things to thoughts, 
of the means of living to the development of the soul. 
It is the cause of continual ferment. It is the leaven 
hidden in the economic constitution of man and society. 
It makes most of our troubles; it yields much of our 
progress. T. YOKEFELLOWw. 


In Brief 


When is an asset not an asset? When Europe owes 
us eleven billions of dollars and we should be worse off 
if we tried to collect it now than to let it drift along. 
What to do with this debt, principal and interest, is our 
foremost fiscal question. It is altogether probable that 
another billion in interest will accumulate before any- 
thing is done. 

¥ & 


People continue to ask the question why young men 
do not go into the ministry. One answer is that young 
men are going into the ministry in increasing numbers. 
Reports from the Council of Church Boards of Education 
in session at Chicago show that practically all Protestant 
denominations have a marked increase in the enrollment 
of theological seminaries this year. 

*% ¥ 

Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania has made a popular 
appointment by selecting George Wharton Pepper, of 
Philadelphia, as United States Senator to Succeed the 
late Senator Penrose. Mr. Pepper is an outstanding 
Christian layman, especially in his own church, the Epis- 
copalian. He is a man of high ability and strength of 
character. He should prove a valuable man in the Senate. 

¥ ¥ 

The Bishop of Oxford has refused to hear a charge 
of heresy brought against Rev. H. D. A. Major, principal 
of Ripon Hall Theological School, who had stated that 
the resurrection of the body involves only spiritual and 
not physical characteristics. St. Paul might have been 
tried on the same charge. “There is a natural body and 
there is a spiritual body. Howbeit that was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural; and after- 
wards that which is spiritual.” If the Apostles’ Creed 
were ever re-written the easiest of all changes to make 
would be, “I believe in the resurrection of the dead.” 
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| An Outstanding New Book | 


The Origin of Paul’s Religion 

The origin of Paul’s religion is a single 
theme, but it leads straight into some of 
the most interesting questions of the New 
Testament. Professor Machen keeps his 
subject strictly in view, but in the clear, 
readable, logical style suited to the lecture 
form he discusses the relevant questions. 
He himself holds what he calls the super- 
natural view as the true explanation of the 
origin of Paul’s religion. He does not de- 
seribe this view at length. He assumes that 
the reader knows it as the established view 
of Christians for many past generations. 

He defends it, principally by refutation, 
that is, by refuting three alternative views 
of more recent origin. 

The first is the so-called liberal view 
which holds that between the Jesus of his- 
tory and the heavenly being whom Paul 
preached there is a vast difference, Paul 
himself having transformed the Galilean 
martyr and teacher of ethics into a cosmic 
and deified redeemer, and having substi- 
tuted for the gospel of Jesus a gospel about 
Jesus. To this the conservative replies that 
Paul’s concrete knowledge of Jesus and of 
early Christianity was so close to the origi- 
nal events that time was not permitted for 
so complete a transformation, and that 
neither Paul nor Paul’s enemies ever sug- 
gested that he was an innovator along these 
lines. Another explanation of Paul’s reli- 
gion is sought in Judaism. His Christology 
is traced to his pre-Christian theories about 
the apocalyptic Messiah or about the pre- 
existent Wisdom. But Professor Machen 
shows how unlike these Jewish figures is 
the Christ that Paul preached. Still other 
modern scholars seek the roots of Paul’s 
Christology in contemporary pagan reli- 
gions: especially the idea of redemption, the 
sacraments, and the title Lord are thought 
to have come into Christianity in its second 
stage and to have been derived from the 
mystery-religions of the day. In reply the 
Princeton Professor shows how little evi- 
dence or probability there is of any consid- 
erable influence from this source. The 
exclusion as unsatisfactory of these three 
naturalistic explanations seems to the au- 
thor to establish the supernatural explana- 
~ tion. 

It is doubtful whether, on its positive side, 
this is a wholly convincing method of proof 
—but by attacking vulnerable alternatives 
the author certainly carries his readers 
with him and gives the impression of having 
proved his thesis. And the theories he 
attacks, especially the last two, are very 
yulnerable. The Christianity which pre- 
ceded Paul is not made over by him with 
elements imported from entirely alien 
sources like old garments with new patches. 
His religion is closely connected with much 
that goes before; his originality, though not 
slight, is nevertheless a congenial develop- 
ment of that which he received. Probably 
Christian interpretation was far less static 
in these formative years than this book sug- 
gests, and developed much more rapidly 
than those who lived at the time realized, 
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but the author has well shown that there 
are links between Paul and Jesus which 
must not be overlooked and which forbid 
our separating the Jesus of history and the 
Jesus of Paul by an impassable chasm. 

As has been said, the book carries us 
into many interesting questions aside from 
the main topic. The value of the book of 
Acts and its relation to Paul’s letters is 
one of these. The author wishes to deter- 
mine how far Paul’s’ early life allows or 
suggests contact of Paul with Jesus in per- 
son, or with the Jerusalem church or with 
a liberal Judaism or with pagan religion. 
Many famous passages or terms are discus- 
sed with convincing clearness and knowl- 
edge. As much of the material debated has 
been accessible heretofore principally in 
German, the book will be for many readers 
a first introduction—albeit an unfriendly 
one—to the positions countered. This in 
itself will make it interesting to those who 
have a curiosity about the origin of Paul’s 
religion. Henry J. CADBURY. 


THE ORIGIN OF PAUL’S RELIGION, by PRor. 
J. GRESHAM MAcHEN (Macmillan. 329 pp. 
$3.00). 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Pile of Fruit 

I entered into one of the Restaurants of 
Fred Harvey, and I sat down at the Center 
Table. For the tables in that Restaurant 
stood around the room, but in the center 
was a large round Table. And on each of 
the smaller Tables there was a Basket of 
Fruit. But on the Center Table was there 
a large Pyramid of Delicious Fruit, of many 
kinds. There were Golden Oranges and Red 
Apples and Juicy Peaches and Yellow Ba- 
nanas, and they had been piled Skillfully in 
the Middle of the Table so that their top 
reached far toward the Ceiling. 

Now at the side Tables every man ate 
Fruit, as much as he liked. But at the 
Center Table no man took any. 

And when I had eaten a good square Meal, 
I called the Waitress, and said unto her: 

I want to spoil that Pretty Picture in the 
Middle of the Table. 

And she said: 

Good for thee! For we piled that Fruit 
Yesterday morning, and no man hath had 
courage to touch it. And Fruit in this Res- 
taurant is placed upon the Tables to be 
Eaten. 

And I said, Get me that Big Orange from 
the Bottom Row, and a Big Red Apple from 
the middle on the Other Side, and a good 
Bunch of Grapes. 

And when I had begun, then did every 
man at the Table take Fruit, and the Pyra- 
mid grew Smaller by Degrees and Beauti- 
fully Less. 

Now there are men who stand off and fear 


‘to attack Life’s larger possibilities of Joy 


and Usefulness. When Opportunity cometh 
in Smaller Baskets, then do they eat and 
are Measurably Satisfied. But Life’s Great 
Privileges do men often permit to stand on 
the Middle of the Table, where they see 
them but fear to Taste, lest they bring down 
a Tower of Babel. But Life’s Reasonable 
Joys, both small and Great, are to be HEn- 
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joyed as they come, and not to be Gazed 
upon from Afar, 

Wherefore, improve thy Present Opportu- 
nity, whether of Service or of Sweet and 
‘Reasonable Joy. For the Baskets around the 
wall are thine, and also the Great Heaps 
where God hath gathered up Life’s Fullness 
of Knowledge and Satisfaction and Friend- 
ship and Power. 


Profitable Church Going 
By Alice Freeman Firman 

In these days when we hear go many 
depressing comments on the influence of the 
church in the world, or rather the lack of 
it, it is refreshing and heartening to get a 
testimony, “hot off the griddle,’ which 
proves that there is still power in the simple 
faith which never grows old. 

I have an old friend—I call him my “lock 
and key man” because he tinkers up for us 
along those lines. The other day after he 
had fitted a new key, I said to him, “How 
is it, Mr. H——, you keep so well and happy 
year after year?’ He said it was because 
of regular habits, a very peculiar diet, and 
attendance at church twice every Sunday. 
He added, “‘Why, Mis’ Firman, when I come 
out of a church service I feel just like there 
was some one walking right by my side, who 
was going to help me all the week. I don’t 
know who it is.” I quickly said, “I know,” 
whereupon he smiled with his eyes and 
said, “So do I, Mis’ Firman.” And then 
we had one of our heart to heart talks for 
a few minutes and he went on to mend the 
next lock. How surprised he would be if 
he knew he changed the complexion of a 
day for me, and how even more surprised he 
would be if he knew I was passing his ser- 
mon on to the readers of The Congrega- 
tionalist. 

If only all of us Christians could go to 
our churches in such an attitude that when 
we leave the service we could “feel just like 
some one was walking by our side,” instead 
of so often criticizing sermon or prayer or 
musie or our neighbor’s new hat. It is not 
the fault of any one but myself, when I 
leave the church without a blessing. For 
even though a sermon may be atrocious (the 
ones I hear never are, however), and music 
inappropriate and prayers too long and 
wandering—God is there; and I can. “tell 
him all my sorrows, and tell him all my 
joys, and tell him all that pleases me, and 
tell him what annoys.” And if I listen, “He 
will tell me what I ought to do and tell 
me what-to try, and so we talk together, 
my Lord and I.” 

Isn’t it high time we of the pews just 
fess up that it’s largely our fault if the 
atmosphere of the church is not as stimulat- 
ing as it should be? We shake our heads 


- and deplore the lack of leaders, and scarcity 


of preachers, etc., and well we may, but 
when I think of my “lock and key man” and 
then of the average worshiper in our aver- 
age church, I feel like exhorting from some 
house-top to the people to get on more inti- 
mate terms with God!—so to get the 
strength to shoulder the responsibilities in 
our churches. 

“Q men and women, to you I cry— 

Is it nothing to you—all ye that pass by?” 
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Happy Yesterdays of a University President 


I. Samuel Harvey Taylor 


First of a series of personal reminiscences and interpretations out of a fruitful 
professional life; the last thirty-one years having been spent in the Presidency 
of Western Reserve University, from which the author has just retired. 


By Charles Franklin Thwing, LL.D., Litt. D. 


President Emeritus of Western Reserve University 


HBPRE were great teachers on Andover 
Hill, fifty years ago. There was Phelps— 
warm of heart, splendid and moving in elo- 
quent address, or lecture or sermon, im- 
pressive to the imagination both by reason 
of, and despite, a certain personal elusive- 
ness, father of distinguished children. There 
was Thayer—a soldier in the Chair of New 
Testament Greek, a gentleman of the man- 
ner, and the manners, of a chevalier, with 
the heart of a hero, without fear and with- 
out reproach, quickening to intellect and to 
soul. There was Park—a Dante in the 
cClose-drawn intensity of face, a giant of 
swinging gait and of stature, possessed of 
a mind, massive, or possibly having a mind 
mightily possessing him, analytical and log- 
ical, of the highest type. There was also 
Taylor, Samuel Harvey Taylor, Principal 
of Phillips Academy, a teacher about whom, 
in particular, I wish to set down a few notes. 
A form plump, a face fair, approaching 
undue fullness, vigorous bearing, a sense of 
power and of forth-putfingness, a voice 
strong and low, yet intense, usually with- 
out harshness, bespectacled eyes that looked 
right into you, lips firm, yet not too firm, 
bearing a smile that seemed to give peculiar 
happiness, both to him who wore it and 
certainly to the one for whom it was meant 
—such was “Uncle Sam.” And yet “Uncle 
Sam” was more, much more, than these 
simple and awkward phrases betoken. 
For, though more outstanding as Prin- 
cipal of Phillips Academy, he was more, 
and most; powerful as a teacher. 


Doctor TAYLOR AS TEACHER 


For, Doctor Taylor was a teacher of 
mighty forcefulness. The stream of his 
teaching ran full and ran swift. The sense 
of progressiveness moved him, and there- 
fore moyed his students. In the recitation- 
room. no delay was suffered. Procrastina- 
tion was a sin, and not only a sin, but also 
an academic crime, a crime meriting, and 
usually ‘receiving, academic punishment and 
ereating personal regret or remorse. The 
assembling of the forty-five men of the 
Senior class was timely, the settling down 
to work prompt, the beginning of the reci- 
tation contest and struggle immediate. 

“Smith, read the Greek.” Smith reads. 


“Sufficient!” . Smith realizes it is suffi- 
cient. : 
“Translate.” Smith translates. 


“What tense is pve TT. Ass thes im= 
perfect tense,” answers Smith. 

“You waste words. ‘Imperfect’ is enough. 
Sufficient!” 

In swift succession, the cards on the desk, 
each bearing a name, are turned over and 
each man is called up to recite. For an 
hour and a half the battle rages, The weap- 
ons are the Aneid, the Anabasis, the Iliad. 
The method of attack is simple, direct, at 


times seemingly fierce. His scholastic aim 
is as direct as a soldier’s rifle, the onset 
as full as the machine gun’s blast. The 
sweep of the movement is Niagara-like, 
and yet in quietness. The pull of going for- 
ward is like the force of the electric loco- 
motive. In his memorial address on Doctor 
Taylor, Professor Park said: 

“His rapidity of thought may have been 
the result of his hard work, and his familiar- 
ity with his lessons; but it surprised his 
pupils. The celerity with which he detected 
an error, analyzed a sentence, compared dif- 
ferent constructions, appeared magical.’’1 

“The scene in his recitation-room re- 
minded one of a torrent rushing onward to 
the sea; one wave not waiting for another, 
but every wave hastening forward as if in- 
stinct with life. Every mind was on the 
alert. Those who were naturally quick 
learned to be accurate before him; those 
who were naturally slow spurred themselves 
onward before him.’’2 

A pupil of Doctor Taylor has also testi- 
fied : 

“We were called up with great rapidity, 
and trained to tell promptly and concisely 
what we knew. Woe to the boy who pro- 
fessed to understand what he did not! No 
matter how smoothly he could repeat it, the 
fraud was instantly detected, and exposed 
without mercy.’’ 

In this football struggle of forces was 
heard and felt the worth of accuracy. Wx- 
periments in the chemical or physical labo- 
ratory are examples of accuracy. But 
the understanding and the analysis of a 
single Greek sentence, or even of a single 
Greek verb, represents an accuracy quite 
like that of the scientific experiment. A 
Greek particle is as exact and significant 
as a chemical particle. Can any one of 
Dr. Taylor’s pupils ever forget the signi- 
ficance of “kai gar”? Can any one forget 
the inevitable rendering of a verb in a cer- 
tain paragraph of the Anabasis to the effect 
of the way the battle ‘‘eventuated”? Nothing 
was about right. Each thing was either 
right or wrong. His mind was perpendi- 
cular, his teaching straight, straight up and 
down. Professor Park has also said: 

“Accuracy is essential to the success of a 
teacher, but daes not insure it. Our friend 
was correct in the minutie of the Latin 
and Greek languages. In his view, no error 
was trivial. With scrupulous care he ex- 
posed the slightest mistake of a pupil.... 
He did find a pleasure in interpreting the 
Greek particles. When he first studied the 
Greek accents, he was transported with de- 
light, as if he had been reading a romance.‘ 

“It was obvious that he loved the Greek 
verb; that he felt a personal interest in the 
Greek syntax. An offense against the laws 
of the Latin language seemed to be a per- 


“tried to ride the poor beast. 


sonal injury to himself; and, on the other 
hand, he was wont to speak as if he felt 
a personal gratitude to some of his pupils 
for their neat or exact renderings of the 
classics.’’® 

This intellectual accuracy had close affili- 
ation with moral honesty. Veracity was 
ethical as well as mental. Mount Sinai 
again thundered at any deception. The ap- 
parent use of a “pony” in a translation laid 
the whip of scorpions, and even of scorn, 
on the back of the stricken student who 
It was usually 
easy for him to detect the use of the help. 
For he knew the student's face. Such a man 
could not escape, as did the Rugby boy, who 
replied to Doctor Arnold’s reprimand, “I 
am doing the best I can, Sir!” If he de 
sired to escape, he knew he could not. He 
knew he deserved not to escape. He was 
not doing the best he could. 

These elements of force and of accuracy 
were accompanied by a sense of relation- 
ship. Each new lesson was a review of 
every preceding lesson. Today’s text re 
ferred back to the foregoing pages, and the 
foregoing pages of the text referred back 
to the grammar. Wach page in the Aneid 
stood for lexical, grammatical values. Each 
verse, too, was a training in Wnglish 
speech. Certain lines in the Aneid called 
up lines in ‘‘Paradise Lost.” 

Now Morn, her rosy steps in the eastern 
clime 


Advancing, 
pearl. 


The sense of relationship went forth into 
high and noble atmosphere. Again we 
retreated with the ten thousand. Again 
we were wrathful with Achilles. 


sowed the earth with orient 


THE Errect oF His TEACHING 


The effect of such teaching on a class 
of half a hundred men was simply tremen- 
dous. Intellectual alertness in the great 
teacher quickened intellectual alertness in 
the class. There was no somnambulism in 
that room, neither was there dreaming. There 
was a mastery over the boys such as An- 
drew Carnegie had over his business associ- 
ates. Each had to mind his business, or 
presently he had no business to mind. Such 
mindfulness had close connections, more- 
over, with fear, either actual or potential. 
We were all afraid of that man. We were 
told that, really in his heart, he was kind. 
I believe he was. But class-room No. 9 
gave little evidence. To the conscientious 
this fear even became contrition, a contri- 


4Memorial of :Samuel Harvey Taylor. 
Memorial address by Professor Park, page 2+. 

2Ibid. Page 28. 

3Ibid. Reminiscences by a pupil of Doctor 
Taylor, page 114. 

4Memorial of Samuel Harvey Taylor. 
dress by Professor Park, page 238. 

5Ibid. Page 28. 
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tion, however, touched with hopefulness. We 
could, and we would, do better tomorrow. 
To the unconscientious, such castigations 
might create rebelliousness. But to both 
the conscientious and the unconscientious, 
it could be said that many lay dead on the 
seashore of No. 9 at the close of the battle. 
As Professor Churchill, himself a student, 
and afterwards a colleague, has said: 

“With the dullest of us he was patient 
and helpful, if he could be assured that we 
were doing our best; but for the geniuses 
of the class, who ‘got along’ by the light of 
Nature, without study, he had no mercy. 
He taught us that true study was the very 
soul of genius. Mere smartness with him 
was of little account. He wanted to see it 
united with sterling character. From gen- 
ius to dullard all he required was faithful 
work, high principle, and gentlemanly con- 
duct. The business-like manner of conduct- 
ing a recitation, the quick glance of the eye, 
the rapping of the pencil, the pleased look 
and simple nod of the head which followed 
a good recitation, the deep, and severe-toned 
‘sufficient’? which followed a poor one, which 
he knew might have been better—all these 
little traits of manner—how often will they 
be recalled and talked over now that he is 
gone !’’6 

Outside the classroom, as well as within, 
the influence of this personality and the 
effect of this teaching was intellectual labo- 


riousness. We fellows studied. We got our 
lessons. We had to. No eight-hour day 
for us! That academy bell rang out its 


short, sullen tones, at six every morning. 
As I remember, there were no gentle, sopo- 
rifie tones issuing from the same bell-throat 
at nine or eleven o’clock of the night. Barly 
breakfast was followed by study, by prayers, 
by recitations, till the simple noon-day din- 
ner. The early and middle afternoon was 
given to study, the late hours to gymnastic 
exercise, to play, or other sorts of freedom. 
The evening, too, was spent in study, till 
sleep put its soft and heavy hand on the 
tired boy’s head. : 

All this life of study was designed by the 
great man to make the individual boy into a 
reasoning and moral man. He worked to make 
the boy a thinker and a good man who would 
do the right. The education which “Uncle 
Sam” inspired, and used, was an education 
which, if it ended with the Academy, would 
have given this boy of seventeen or eighteen 
a first-rate equipment for life and for life’s 
duties. The Latin and the Greek, though 
apparently made so important in themselves, 
were to him merely means and never ends. 
Be had little thought of college entrance 
examinations. He did not prepare for Har- 
yard, then having the reputation of setting 
the hardest papers for admission for each 
Treshman class. He foresaw no. College 
Entrance Hxamination Board. He sought 
to transmute these callow youth into men, 
fitted to endure hardness as good soldiers 
in humanity’s battles. 

As Professor Park has again said: 

“He valued his pupils, not so much for 
what they knew, as for what they could and 
would learn. He did not love to crowd their 
memory with thoughts, so much as to enable 
them to think. He was careful not to over- 
load their minds,. and equally careful to 
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develop them. His aim was not to give them 
knowledge, but to qualify them for getting 
tae 

Professor Churchill has also pointed out: 

“He made us feel most sensibly the differ- 
ence between mere instruction and educa- 
tion. It was the difference between the 
means and the end to be secured by them. 
He seemed to teach as if it was not his 
business simply to impart knowledge, but 
to teach the way of getting knowledge. It 
took us a long time to see, perhaps we never 
did see, in ‘No. 9,’ how our hours of study 
and the recitation-drill were slowly, but 
surely, forming mental habits valuable for 
any sphere of future action. What we had 
to do must be done accurately. It must be 
done with all the speed possible and con- 
sistent: this required the concentration of 
our attention. We must be ready with our 
reason for the faith that was in us. This 
cultivated logic. Facts must not only be col- 
lected, but weighed, compared, and classi- 
fied; and this taught us method. With a 
start in these four things—accuracy, atten- 
tion, logic, and method—he equipped us for 
college. These, he told us, were the intel- 
lectual instruments that every man needed, 
no matter what might be his calling in 
life.’’® 


SoME OF THE RESULTS 


That Doctor Taylor accomplished the sub- 
lime and far-off purpose is proved by the 
subsequent biographies of his boys. As I 
remember my own class of some forty-five 
men, more than a quarter gave significant 
accounts of themselves in their following 
life. There was Walker Blaine, who be- 
came an Assistant Secretary of State under 
his great father. There was “Jack” Patton, 
who became, by the Governor’s appointment, 
a United States Senator from Michigan. 
There was Guy Howard, son of General 
Howard, who became a United States Army 
officer, and gave up his life as a brave man 
in the Philippines. There were the Ishams, 
Charles and Sam—Sam, the painter. There 
was Harry’ Johnson, who, from the middle 
class went to Bowdoin College, and who, 
for forty years, as a teacher and friend, 
enriched the life of all Bowdoin men. These 
names are among those that are starred. 
Among those unstarred are great lawyers 
and great justices in New York, a governor 
of a New England state, outstanding school 
superintendents, and college trustees. It is 
a long list of the able men that could be 
made up of the members of the ordinary 
class. 


° 


Dr. TAYLOR AS PRINCIPAL 


By these results and by these methods, 
Samuel Harvey Taylor triumphed as teacher, 
despite his service as Principal. I often 
think that great teachers are not, and 
should not try to be, educational adminis- 
trators, and that first-rate administrators 
should make no attempt to be proper teachers. 
As a Principal, I find my pen writing reluc- 
tantly and slowly of “Uncle Sam,” and 
going swiftly and enthusiastically as it is 
writing of him as a teacher. For, as a Princi- 
pal, his government was apparently founded 
on what seems to me to be a false basis. 
For the evidence compels the conclusion that 
apparently the great man regarded every 
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boy as an embodiment of that doctrine of 
New England theology of total depravity. 
Doctor Taylor was, like all of us, in every 
age and clime, more or less the product of 
his own time and environment. Bach boy 
was apparently to be regarded as bad until 
he had proved himself to be good. The pre- 
liminary supposition was against the lad. I 
recall one of my dear friends, now a 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
who lately confessed to me that his first 
intimation that he was not doing right lay 
in the accusation by “Uncle Sam” that he 
was doing wrong. The sense of fear which 
we all had of him in the classroom was not 
confined to the classroom. We were afraid 
that, even if we were honest and laborious, 
we were in peril of being misjudged ag dis- 
honest and lazy. Perhaps he knew us as 
we did not know ourselves! Perhaps, let 
me now say, he was right and that we 
were wrong. However, we were almost 
afraid that he would believe we had 
been over to Lawrence without permis- 
sion, even if we had not been there; that 
he would believe we had walked in “Love’s 
Lane” to catch sight of a Fem. Sem., even 
if we had not walked there at all; that he 
would believe that we had cut down the 
interfering tree on the baseball field, even 
if we had not crossed the diamond for 
a week; that he would believe we had vis- 
ited “Pike’s” (Restaurant), even if we had 
not tasted ice cream for a month; that he 
would believe we had smuggled a book into 
the chapel service, Sunday morning, or that 
he would believe we had gone on a sleigh 
ride, although we had not read a novel or 
stepped into a vehicle for a whole term. Such 
doings, or apparent doings, were transgres- 
sions of school laws which were easily trans- 
lated into offenses against the moral com- 
mandments. Such experiences were moral 
backslidings, and such indulgences, ethical 
weaknesses. Such actions, committed or 
contemplated, bad in themselves, were guide- 
posts pointing the way to unspeakable evils, 
encouraging the boy to walk in the way of 
the transgressor, a way in which, at its end, 
he was sure to perish. In the words of 
Professor Park: 

“He believed that one of the dangers to 
which this democratic land lies exposed is 
a disrespect for law: he therefore believed 
that he was performing an act of kindness 
to his pupils when he was accustoming them 
to obey.’’9 

Though the government of such a ruler 
was not, and is not, I believe, good for most 
boys, we stood it. This atmosphere, too, was 
not so structural of character as were the 
principles and the methods of the classroom 
of the great man. Boys have a way of 
defending themselves. To these principles 


-and methods, after just fifty years, I am 


glad to subscribe. 
Keate, of Eton, who helped to educate 
most of the English statesmen of the middle 


é6éMemorial of Samuel Harvey Taylor. Ser- 
mon by Professor J. W. Churchill, page 88. 

7Memorial of Samuel Harvey Taylor. Ad- 
dress by Professor Park, page 31. 

sMemorial of Samuel Harvey Taylor. Ser- 
mon by Professor Churchill, page 87. 

9Memorial of Samuel Harvey Taylor. Ad- 
dress by Professor Park, page 20. 
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decades of the nineteenth century, is not 
remembered as is Arnold, of Rugby. Taylor 
has been called the Arnold of America, as 


other great masters have also been called. 
As a teacher, he deserves the tender and 
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noble name. As a Principal, he belongs with 
Keate, with Thring, of Uppingham, and with 
Temple. To Taylor, the teacher, I would 
pay my filial respect of gratitude, of ad- 
miration, and of affection. He was one of 
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the great teachers of a generation great in. 
teachers; one of the great creators and in- 
spirers in manhood, in a school whose aim 
from its foundation has been to teach the 
“great business of living.” 


Where Love Begins 


The Heart of the Gospel Message 


ee HRISTIANITY,” said my friend, 

C “begins with love to God—a very il- 
logical procedure, for (quoting John), ‘If a 
man love not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?” And he proceeded to eulogize 
the original Abou Ben Adhem, and the Abou 
Ben Adhems of life. 

His words were intended as an attack, for 
my friend had abandonefl the vessel of 
Christian Faith. It would not be right to 
say that he had made shipwreck, for he had 
taken with him much that was essential, 
and he professed a new freedom and satis- 
faction in what he had found. Above all, 
he was a man of sincere and truth-loving 
character, with capacity for self-sacrifice, 
and with an aspiration for service. He was 
a man of love, and as we were both young 
men, fired with passionate idealism, there 
was a bond of brotherhood between us, 
though his love was taking to itself the 
symbols of a vague and generalized social- 
ism, and mine, though in the atmosphere 
of a developing liberalism, was still attached 
to ideas and symbols essentially Christian. 

There was also between us the bond of 
a common experience of crisis in personal 
religious life. We had both passed through 
the fires, and the fires had burned away 
much that we had assumed or trusted. My 
own experiences through the crisis had been 
too slow, complex and non-spectacular to 
demand attention, but my friend had the 
soul of a poet and the emotional religion of 
our backwoods environment had so played 
upon his high-strung nature as to land him 
either upon the heights of vision and glory, 
or in the slough of despond. 

An orphan, son of a French mother, he 
was one of many, who have been sent from 
year to year from old England to find homes 
on Canadian farms. His foster parents had 
treated him kindly, sent him to school, and 
he was now schoolmaster in the backwoods 
village where he had worked as a farm 
hand. Tall and slim, with a serious and 
intellectual air, and with evidences of an 
unduly sensitive nature, he seemed strangely 
placed in his environment. He used to 
send me snatches of poetry, strong, unimi- 
tative fragments, with marked individuality, 
intense in their honesty, but almost morbid 
in their resentment against the narrow limi- 
tations of his life, and the denial of the 
larger privileges and opportunities, that he 
would so vastly have enjoyed and justified 

A few years before the time of our ac- 
quaintance, when a lad at High School, he 
had had a religious experience that had ex- 
ploited to the full his dreamy and intense 
nature. A revival had been going on in the 
village—a typical revival of the old. sort— 
a continuity of emotional outbursts and ap- 
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peals, which I once heard described as “a 
religious drunk.’ The young orphan was 
profoundly impressed. He was under tre- 
mendous conviction, and troubled about his 
own soul. And then, one day, as he was 
praying in the hayloft, he had seen the barn 
roof literally opened, and a strange light 
had shone in; and that was his conversion. 

It had all been as real to him as the 
experience, of Paul on the way to Damas- 
cus, but from that extreme of emotionalism, 
and possibly, morbidity, he had now passed 
to the other extreme of skepticism. He 
scoffed at the whole experience of his “con- 
version” as an illusion; and in that light 
he was disposed to regard much of the 
records of the New ‘Testament, and of 
professed religious experience. Clean and 
honest in character, he had found in social- 
istic ideals—he was hardly versed in doc- 
trinaire socialism and party platforms—a 
satisfaction for the inward craving of a 
religious nature. 

If not actually as anti-Christian as he 
professed to be, he liked to assume to the 
full the note of challenge and the character 
of skepticism in controversy. And I am 
not sure but this tendency was, probably un- 
consciously, fostered in him by the contrast 
in our personalities and situations. I had 
just come, fresh from college, to begin my 
ministry in a sparsely settled home-mission 
field, some miles farther into the backwoods, 
and our meeting had followed a Sunday’s 
visit and sermon, in the Methodist church 
of the little village, where he taught school. 
I think that I personified the things that he 
had missed. I was conscious of the fact 
that he would have made far better use 
of the advantages of college training than 
I had, and I so deeply admired in him ele- 
ments of ability and genius, which I knew 


shad been denied me, that I was unaware of 


any note of condescension in my relations 
toward him. It is possible, however, that 
the callow confidence and assurance of the 
new college graduate, eminently ready to 
settle all the problems of life, irritated him. 
In spite of an innate courtesy, I am sure 
that he resented many things about me, and 
I suspect that he resented my religious 
faith. It had cost me something, and I think 
it was more real and fire-proven than he 
supposed, but I think that, to him, it looked 
a little too easy and positive. 

Hard and literalistic doctrines of the 
Atonement were, in those days, as much 
the ground of difficulty and controversy, as 
the hard and literalistic ideas of the Bible, 
in which these doctrines found anchorage. I 
remember my friend asking me once, if 
an honest man would want another to die 
for his sins. It was typical of the way his 


mind was working, and of the thrusts that 
he was always giving—for when we could 
not meet, and talk, we corresponded. 


Wuat Love Comers First? 


It -is this question of the precedence of 
Love, however, or of which Love comes first, 
that I specially recall. All love is, of course, 
redemptive. Love is the great redemptive 
fact, or principle; and the consciousness ~ 
of this will lead some to exclaim, What is 
the difference? How can it matter what 
phase of love is most emphasized, or given 
logical precedence? Is not a man who is 
full of love to his fellows, and who is sin- 
cerely and wisely expressing that love, 
doing far more for the redemption of the 
world, than a man who professes to believe 
in a splendid and logically correct doctrine 
of grace, whose practical life gives little 
witness to his love, and to his fine theories 
of redemption? That is unanswerable logic 
of practical life, and yet, I cannot but think 
that the matter is important, and that these 
questions relate to the exceptional rather 
than the normal. A man may wield, and be, 
a great force for redemption, in spite of 
his theories, but is it not better that a man 
should be, and wield, a great redemptive 
force because of his theories? The test 
of our thinking, and our ability to put first 
things first—-which is really the great end 
of thinking—is not found in the moment, 
nor in an occasional character, but in the 
great stream of ultimate influence on vision 
and character. Allowing always for the 
fact that paradox plays hayoe with us all, 
that the theories of men strangely belie their 
lives, and their lives, their theories. 

So, I replied to my friend, that though 
there was much point in his attack in so 
far as it applied to current Christianity, 
which was often loveless and regardless of 
men, true Christianity began neither with 
love to God, nor with love to man, but with 
THE LOVE OF GOD. And I went on to 
point out to him that Love had little mean- 
ing as a principle of conduct, until it had 
first of all some meaning in the soul, as an 
ideal, or element of worship. What does it 
mean to say to a man: “Love your neigh- 
bor as yourself’? What does it mean to 
say to a man: “Love God”? ‘The worth 
and validity of the latter command depend 
entirely upon the God whom a man loves. 
If a man love a false god, the more intense 
his love the farther will he go astray. So 
also, a man cannot love his neighbor as 
himself for any good and noble result, until 
he has learned to love himself—that is, 
until he has found the worth and value of 
his own soul, as a spiritual fact in a spirit- 
ual universe. All great Love, and all great 
living, begin in discovery, in revelation, in 
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some commanding fact, conviction, or ex- 
perience that establishes an ideal and lights 
the way. 

It is true that when light and vision fail 
the simple practice of the deeds and precepts 
of Love is itself a means of restoration. 

Frederic W. Robertson, in the darkness of 
doubt and despondency, came to the place 
where all he could say was: “It must be 
right to do right”; and standing upon that 
principle he worked his way back to a satis- 
fying faith. But even that principle involved 
an ideal. Could Robertson have been so 
sure that it was right to do right, if there 
‘had not been somewhere deep in his soul the 
sense of a sanction (note the meaning of 
the word), a sense of holiness, a glimmering 
of God? 

When Manson, in “The Servant in the 
House,” found the way of redemption in 
service, and in the symbolic task of clean- 
ing the drains, a sense of vision, a spiritual 
discovery, sent him to his task, and gave 
him his social gospel. The vision, the dis- 
covery, was the cause, and not the result 
of the service—though here we are in a 
world of inter-action and counter-influence. 


WHAT IS THE LOVE or Gop? 


Ultimately it makes a great deal of dif- 
ference whether we approach men with the 
message, ‘Love one another,’ “Love God”; 
or with the message, “God loves you,” “God 
is love.” Jesus primarily did not give men 
a command, but a Gospel. And the com- 
mand grows out of the Gospel. It is a “new” 
commandment—a matter of spiritual vision 
and privilege, rather than a codified precept. 

What does it mean to go to men in the 
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slums, to the outcast and fallen, or to go 
to those in the high and less accessible 
places of life, the haunts of power, and lux- 
ury and success, where worldly ambition di- 
rects and selfishness reigns, and say to all 
such: “Love one another,” or “Loye your 
neighbor as yourself?” It is a new sense of 
values, a new idea of their own worth, and 
of the worth of their fellows, that such men 
need. The only thing that can shake them 
from their dominant and selfish mastery, 
or from the lethargy of defeat, is the con- 
sciousness of a great call, a new sanction, 
such as igs found in the gospel of a loving 
God. If men can be made to feel the Leve 
of God, there is hope that their love to their 
fellows can be made worth while. Let us 
put our theology in three words: “God is 
Love.” It is a man’s primary and funda- 
mental relation to Love that determines his 
usefulness and destiny, in personal salva- 
tion and in the redemption of the world. 
“Get Right With God” was the slogan of 
a widespread revival campaign. Were some 
of us right or wrong in resenting a sugges- 
tion of cant in the way the expression was 
used, and in thinking that that particular 
revival would have had a little more evi- 
dence of thoroughness and practical godli- 
ness if its slogan had been, “Get Right With 
Man’? I cannot say. A good phrase, how- 
ever it may be degraded, need not be cant 
to a sincere soul; but if we could transfer 
the sides of the equation, “God is Love,” 
and say, “Get Right With Love,” we should 
be near the heart of gospel experience for 
the individual and for society. 

The glorious gospel of the grace of God 
is the profound heritage of the Church, and 
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ministry, for a lost world. Do not let us 
forget that it is a lost world. One does not 
need to be a gloomy pessimist to believe it. 
It is a world growing better, and a world 
for which there is hope. But who can read 
the great works of literature with their 
tragic studies of sin and disaster, or the 
daily papers with their revelation of what 
life is in high places and low, without realiz- 
ing that we are in a world that needs say- 
ing? It is not a command, or a _ precept 
that the world needs, but a Gospel of “good 
news’—a discovery that will revolutionize 
our ways of thinking and acting. 

We become so impatient about the de- 
mands for “the old gospel,” by those who 
mean “the old theology,” that we forget 
that it is none the less the Gospel, as Jesus 
proclaimed it, that is fundamental to all 
worthy human activity. 

If “God is Love,” the one supreme task for 
the Christian minister—and every Christian 
should be a “minister’—is to proclaim the 
message and meaning of Love. The deepest 
and grandest thing that the Christian min- 
ister has to declare to men is not, ‘Love 
one another,” but “God loves you.” John 
8: 16 is still the vital, basal fact in a world 
seeking and needing the practical manifesta- 
tion of love in human relations. All ethical 
life is found ultimately to be religious, if 
we go deep enough to find the foundations. 
Henee it is that “the first, and great’? com- 
mandment according to Jesus is not: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as_ thyself,” but 
“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind.” 

First, is the redemptive love—God is love; 


O Little Town of Plymouth 


O, little town of Plymouth 

In thy cradle by the sea; 
Thy mothers never dreamed the faith 
into thee. 


They were rockin 


By Charles J. North 


Thy fathers never knew the strength 


That from their faith arose, | 
To carry seed through all the world 
By every wind that blows. 


Though soil be scant and barren, 
In want and danger sown— 

The weakest in a field of need 
May bloom from God alone. 


Thy Pilgrims never thought the hope 


They nourished in thy sand 
Would grow and shine, and carry light 
To brighten every land. 


They. took away thy charter 
And left thee but thy name, 
Vet in the end thy spirit 
The spoilers overcame. 


The trumpet call of freedom f 
Caught its best note from thee, 
And sounding through the conflict 
lt heralds victory. | 


Thy sands may all be washed away 
And sink beneath the sea. 
And lost to future nations 
Thy sepulchre may be; 
When like the “Lost Atlantis,’ 
Thy place may be a dream, 
That only through the portals 
Of fable may be seen. 


Vet still thy fame and honor 
Will evermore be sung, 
As freedom’s ancient stronghold 
When once the world was young. 
Thy name will still be spoken, 
Thy story still be told— 
To carry down the ages 
Thy fearless ways of old. 
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next, is the soul’s response, the whole mov- 
ing of the life in love and consecration; and 
then, is the inevitable issue of Love, divine 
and human, in that whole-hearted, passion- 
ate devotion to one’s fellows, that John de- 
fines as the sublime characteristic of Chris- 
tian experience: “We know that we have 
passed from death unto life, because we 
love the brethren.” 

Tue NEED OF THE REDEMPTIVE NOTE 

Is not our modern liberalism apt to he 
just a little weak, where the old orthodoxy, 
in its noblest manifestations at least, was 
somewhat strong? Here is the closing verse 


of a little poem, “A Hymn of Praise,” by: 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman, that appeared in 
Fellowship, the magazine that B. Fay Mills 
published, in his ultra-liberal days, before 
he lapsed again into Presbyterian ortho- 
doxy: 
O bless the Lord for the sunshine fair 

Of the world-light, wide and new! 
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And as for the load that we used to bear— 
Man’s sin—God’s wrath—and Hell’s despair— 

Thank God it is not true! 

Is not that, in all frankness, a sort of 
Christian Science in a world of moral dia- 
eases? JI.ok at the sunshine, and you will 
not see the slum! The old orthodoxy over- 
did the matter of Hell’s despair, and it 
buried the love of God beneath his wrath; 
perhaps, too, it over-dogmatized about man’s 
sinful nature, but in its noblest exponents it 
did make a fine effort to bear the burden of 
man’s sin. Is that burden slight? Is it not 
to be borne? ilas the 53d of Isaiah no mean- 
ing for today? Are there to be no suffering 
servants and saviors, but only ethically-in- 
clined persons, living in an atmosphere of 
ecstatic optimism? 

Old Sandy Mackaye, in Kingsley’s “Alton 
Locke,” was far from being an orthodox 
person, but as he looked out upon life he 
sensed its central tragedy: “Drunkards frae 
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the breast! harlots frae the cradle! damned 
before they’re born! John Calvin had an 
inkling o’ the truth there, I’m a’most driven 
to think, wi’ his reprobation deevil’s doc- 
trine.” 


I am a liberal of the liberals. The quota- 


ti 
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tion will not be misunderstood, or used too © 


literally against me. It seems to me to 
express that which every man feels when 
he looks deeply into the heart of the world— 
the need of a Gospel, of which-the truth, 
power and glory, are adequate to meet the 
tragedy. If there is such a Gospel, it is 
Christ’s Gospel of a gracious God. 
world’s hope is not in the proclamation of 
an ideal that can only mock man’s helpless- 
ness and despair. It is primarily in the proc- 
clamation of a fact, and the revelation of 
a spirit, that can lift man to new experiences 
and to new heights of endeavor. 
Christianity is eminently logical and prac- 
tical in beginning with the Love of God. 


Our Playmate Snow 


The out-door joys and blessings of winter in the North, 
in which old and young alike may find refreshment. 


what the children long have known, that 
snow is a playfellow as well as a protection. 
The currents of pleasure travel, therefore, 
have been diverted and new games employ 
the leisure of the people who are free to 
travel and enjoy. When winter came and 
the snow fell we used to say, “It’s time for 
Florida or California, where we may bathe 
in the sea, or bask in the sun.” But now the 
strong and vigorous have been saying, “It’s 
time to go north, bring out our skates and 
hockey clubs and skis and snowshoes.” We 
even provide for the skates and hockey clubs 
by freezing artificial ice in the warmer 
countries. Hot or cold, the winter gets its 
seasonable hearing from the lovers of out- 
door delights. 

It is a good thing for the hotel keepers 
that the friendly companionship of snow has 
come to recognition. Switzerland now keeps 
open house for pleasure seeking guests all 
the year round. The hotels of the Adiron- 
dacks and of Northern New Wngland, which 
used to put up their shutters in October, 
now advertise their winter opportunities. 
And when the week-end arrives the station 
platforms are gay with girls in woolly coats 
or sweaters, with skis in their hands and 
snowshoes hanging on their backs. They 
come back to their work with rosy cheeks 
and eyes in which there is reflected the 
sparkle from the sunlight on the snow. We 
have opened the door on winter and its 
snows and have gone forth to be gay. Per- 
haps we may sometime find our winter play- 
grounds in Greenland, where snow lies level 
all the winter through. 

One thing I miss, however, that made a 
merry feature of my New England boyhood. 
TY mean the tinkle of the sleigh bells on the 
eountry roads and city streets. A modern 
child might wonder what Poe was thinking 
about when he wrote: 

Hear the sledges with the bells— 

Silver bells! 


ike: world is just beginning to find out, 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


What a world of merriment their melody 
foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight. 


There is no such thing as this merry tinkle 
of snowbells in our modern world of motor 
cars. And surely the world of youth and 
love has lost a joy, and the soberer ears of 
our maturity are the poorer for the absence 
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of the bells across the snow. Deep snow, 
I have sometimes thought, has a_ special 
preference for falling in the night. At all 
events, one of the experiences which come 
to every one is that of waking to an unusual 
sense of silence and looking out upon a world 
transformed. It is, my mother used to say, like 
a robe of forgiveness wrapped about the 
sins and follies of the earth. That soul must 
be dead indeed to beauty who can think 
first and only of the snow shovel as he 


turns from sleep and looks out on such a 
world of level snow and laden boughs. I 
do not wonder that the northern born, exiled 
to tropic lands, finds himself dreaming and 
longing in a night of sultry air for the 
wonder and refreshment of the snow. 


The wild things of the wood and field, 
if they remain to winter with us in the 
North, do not greatly dread the snow. Much 
of their provender is hung up for them on 
the boughs of weed or bush. The quail bur- 
row and take refuge in the snow and find 
snug quarters. All they have to dread is 
that rain should follow and make an icy 
roof upon the drifts through which they 
cannot break out to the sun. Have you 
ever watched the snowbirds—the great 
juncos with white feathers in their tails— 
wallowing and bathing in the snow? It is 
our reading time for tracks and footprints 
that show at the wood édges and ‘in the 
weedy corners of the fields. One of the uses 
of the snowshoe is to let us follow the 
road of the fox and puzzle out what the 
birds are thinking about, how they found 
the way to their breakfast table, and when 
their instinct warned them flew away in 


haste that they might not make a breakfast © 


for some enemy. 

The little children seem the natural play- 
mates of the snow. 
the snowbirds do. They are like colts turned 
out to pasture. They use their sleds like 
wings. They are as gay as the chickadees 
hanging head downward from a twig or eall- 
ing to each other in the tree. Ah, but these 
are children just from the generous break- 
fast table. Think of the little children of 
the North, the little Russian children who 
have no food and little fire in the cold win- 
ter time! Cold and hunger leave little room 
for joy. Surely we can spare them a little 
from our plenty to help tide them over until 
the spring returns. 

Brookline, Mass. 
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They wallow in it as . 
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Robert College 


after the War 

HE annual report for the fifty-eighth 

year of Robert College states that 670 
students registered during the year, of whom 
274 were new. ‘This is the largest registra- 
tion in the history of the College. Of this 
number 258 are Greeks, 179 Armenians, 68 
Turks, 65 Jews, 34 Bulgarians, 30 Russians, 
12 Albanians, and smaller numbers from a 
dozen other nationalities. The largest in- 
crease from any one nationality is Russian, 
the students from the Russian Gymnasia 
“proving very well prepared in Mathematics 
and Science.” The report says, “The Turks 
appreciate the value of education and they 
are anxious to put their sons in the Col- 
lege, but they lack the financial ability, and 
this condition is apt to grow worse instead 
of better, until normal conditions are re- 
stored.” 
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A Catholic Revival in France 

EPORTS come from many quarters of 
| eee Catholic activity in France. The 
old hostility to the Catholic Church and in- 
difference to all religion began to pass away 
before the war. Now, we are told by 
Viscount Georges d’Avenel, the number of 
active Catholics has greatly increased. Peo- 
ple of all classes are ready and glad to take 
a conspicuous part in the work of propa- 
ganda. This is a definite religious revival, 
especially notable in the towns. Numerous 
new religious associations connected with 
the church are being founded and extended. 
M. d’Avenel concludes as the result of a 
careful investigation of the French dioceses 
that only seven or eight millions of the en- 
tire population “are wholly out of touch 
with conformity to the teachings of the 
Church.” Doubtless a considerable propor- 
tion of the eight® million may be classed as 
Protestant. But the revival of religious in- 
terest is encouraging. 


Good News for 
_ Peking University 
; FRIEND of Peking University offers 
$50,000 toward the work of the theologi- 
cal school, provided a like amount is received 
from other sources. He makes this proposal 
after careful examination of the field and 
with the conviction that here is a strategic 
opportunity certainly equal in promise to 
any in the whole mission field. It is im- 
possible to overestimate the importance of 
China in any consideration of world affairs 
for the future. Now is the time to 
strengthen and promote Christian influences 
throughout this great country. Peking Uni- 
versity is interdenominational, a union of 
Congregational, Methodist, and Presbyterian 
institutions of higher learning, and of the 
work of the London Missionary Society. In 
1920 the Woman’s College of North China 
became a part of the University. Wellesley 
College and the University of Southern Cal- 
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IS DOING 


ifornia are aiding in its support. The Uni- 
versity has already three hundred and thirty 
Alumni. Two hundred and sixty-two are 
ministers. or teachers. Sixty girl graduates 
are teachers, physicians, Y..W. C. A. sec- 
retaries, and leaders in pioneer social and 
missionary work. The opportunities before 
the University are beyond calculation; its 
possible fruitfulness is limited only by the 
amount invested in it. For three years the 
work of the University has been carried 
forward in inadequate quarters. Land 
has been secured in an ideal location for 
future buildings. Here is a great opportu- 
nity for the investment of funds in the sery- 
ice of Christ and his kingdom, in the service 
of human kind, in the promotion of peace 
and good will. We are confident that this 
new donor to Peking University will find 
others equally willing to promote such im- 
portant work. 
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Missionary Doctor Honored 
ORD has come from India that a cer- 
tain modest little gray-haired Ameri- 
can woman is to be publicly honored by the 
British Government with the medal of Kaiser- 
i-Hind. Dr. Harriet E. Parker, of the Ameri- 
ean Hospital for Women and Children, 
Madura, is to receive this decoration upon 
her arrival in India after several months’ 
furlough spent in America. She sailed early 
this month via England. Dr. Parker was 
born in Putney, Vt., is a graduate of Smith 
College, of the Woman’s Medical College of 
New York and has been a missionary physi- 

cian in India for twenty-six years. 
The Kaiser-i-Hind medal is a decoration 
conferred by the King Emperor on persons 


Dr. Harrier BH. PARKER 


of Indian or of foreign birth for distinguished 
service in India. It is given usually as a 
New Year’s honor to those who have ren- 
dered some unique service, primarily of a 
philanthropic nature. The meaning of the 
word is “Emperor of India,” Kaiser coming 
from the Latin form of Cesar. 
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Spe Go 


It is a satisfaction that this public recog- 
nition has come to one who, besides treat- 
ing some 12,000 patients yearly in her 
hospital, has snatched time to give treat- 
ments regularly at a leper settlement some 
miles away, and has tried to mother 
some thirty little ones—not wanted hospital 
babies—in her own private orphanage 
known as the Birds’ Nest—‘“Dr. Parker’s 
one diversion,’ some one calls it. 

After many years of service in a small, 
unsanitary building, Dr. Parker is return- 
ing to a modern, finely equipped hospital 
plant, built with the gifts of American Con- 
gregational women. It is a source of regret, 
however, that the staff of workers is still 
inadequate. The Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions whose missionary she is, expects soon 
to send out as a missionary nurse Miss 
Sarah D. Twichell, daughter of the late 
Rey. J. H. Twichell, of Hartford, Ct., but 
it has as yet failed to find a young woman 
doctor to serve as Dr. Parker’s associate 
and some time successor. 


Christian Callings 


Conference 
AY interesting and important conference 
was held at the University of Michigan, 
early in December, under the auspices of 
the Michigan Y. M. C. A. It was a confer- 
ence to discuss the various Christian call- 
ings to which College men might devote 
themselves, where their service is needed. 
President Marion L. Burton spoke on “The 
Challenge of Religion,’ Dr. Charles W. Gil- 
key of the Hyde Park Baptist Church pre- 
sented “The Opportunities for Religious 
Leadership,” Bishop Remington, “The Joys 
of the Ministry,’ Rey. Ernest B. Allen, “The 
Christian Ministry,” others spoke on “Y. M. 
C. A. Seecretaryship as a Life Work,” ‘“Col- 
lege Men and the Country Church,” ‘‘Chris- 
tian Thinking for the New Day,” etc. Abun- 
dant time was allowed for discussion. It 
was a fine example of the co-operation which 
should exist between the Churches and the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 


It is Worth Noting 

That the Advisory Council of the Con- 
ference at Washington requested the Federal 
Council of Churches to “keep it informed 
as to the trend of public opinion among the 
churches on the policies and program of 
the Conference.” Such a fact is sufficient 


‘refutation of many of the criticisms which 


have lately been aimed at the churches. 


That the Mexican Review, a monthly 
periodical written in Spanish and ‘English, 
parallel columns, has transferred its office 
from Washington, D. C., to Los Angeles. It 
declares as its aim, “to help build up trade 
with Mexico and show Mexico in her true 
light to our American friends.” It is an 
attractive periodical, animated by a good 
motive. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Absent Members and Revision of the Roll 


Eprrors’ Note: In the Dec. 15 and Dec. 29 
issues of THE CONGREGATIONALIST letters were 
published offering suggestions concerning re- 
vision of the church roll and the care of 
absentee members. More letters are given be- 
low. Further suggestions will be welcomed 
by the Congregational Commission on Hvan- 
gelism, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


The Need of a United Church 


To the Commission on Evangelism: 

I read with interest Dr. Fagley’s letter in 
The Congregationalist of Jan. 18, 1921, on 
Absentee Congregationalists and the loss to 
the denomination, threatening its future 
growth. I can see some cause for the in- 
ereased losses; namely, some churches, finding 
their apportionment based partly on their 
membership, have taken action to cut loose a 
lot of what they call dead timber. I notice 
Dr. Fagley’s request for suggestions in dealing 
with the menace. 

The urging of ministers to be more diligent 
in following members who have left their town 
and church will do some good. This should be 
done by a personal letter to the member and also 
one to the pastor of the Congregational church 
in the town to which the member has removed. 
But often there is no Congregational church in 
that town, or perhaps the removed member’s 
associations there:fall more naturally with a 
church of a different denomination. This trou- 
ble will always exist under present church con- 
ditions. It is one of the losses to the whole 
body of church membership resulting from the 
multiplicity of sects. The real cure is sug- 
gested by an article on Canadian church union 
on page 42 of the same paper. That is the 
plain business-like way to cure a lot of church 
ills; organic union of the Evangelical Protes- 
tant churches. So long as we simply talk 
church union and don’t make it, so long as 
we play with half measures like the Inter- 
church Movement, and balk at real union on 
account of so-called temperamental differences 
on little theological quibbles, so long will the 
Protestant churches continue to lose. If the 
church member leaving one town did not think 
he had to hunt for a church of his exact de- 
nomination, if he did not have a lot of denom- 
inations to hesitate on and choose from, if, on 
the contrary, he found one strong church, ten 
to one he would go into it naturally and easily 
and readily. I think it is up to the statesmen 
at the heads of our great denominations to get 
their heads together for a united Protestant 
Byangelical church. This would cut the ground 
away for an advance, and it is badly needed. 


JOHN W. WALTERS. 
Wyoming, Ill. 


How One Church Works 


To the Commission on Hvangelism: 

I am sending you a list of absentee members 
and I believe that the address given in each 
case is the latest and correct. I certainly 
hope that the pastor receiving the information 
will be able to prevail upon the person cited 
to remove, rather say transfer, membership. 

You will be interested to know that I have 
written the absentee members with the result 
that twenty-two requested letters, twenty-three 
expressed the desire to remain with us for a 
time and the balance either did not reply or 
their letters were returned because of incorrect 
address. The list I am sending you includes 
the names of a few who expressed the desire 
to remain and of those persons who did not 
reply to our first letter. As soon as I learn 


. 


the correct address of any member I shall take 
it up with the pastor in that place. 


ARTHUR P. PRATT. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Care in Admitting to Membership 


To the Commission on Evangelism: 

What shall we do with dead church mem- 
bers? Why bury them, of course. ‘The census 
man does not count the dead members of our 
families. Why should our church year book 
count those spiritually dead? We are now 
keeping names upon our lists that should, in 
all honesty, have been removed years ago. Let 
us report only active, resident members. Bury 
the dead ones. Do not report them. This is 
the simple, honest way to meet this. 

But you have put your finger upon a far 
more serious matter. Why should we have 
such a growing list of absentees? When that 
list has mounted to one-seventh of our num- 
bers it is time to ask for reasons. If such 
facets were found in the output of any business 
it would be facing failure. Must we not find 
out why Protestant church members fail so 
easily when they move? What is the matter 
with us? 

May I suggest that one part of the trouble 
may lie in the ease with which we receive any- 
body and everybody into membership. We 
do not have instruction. We do not try 
to find out the faith or the attitude of 
candidates to our churches. We do not try to 
ground them in our ideals, so that they shall 
never fail. If we made it far more difficult 
to join our churches and then took very much 
more pains to train the new members, would 
that not go far toward remedying this humili- 
ating situation? Is it not true that we are 
failing because we are doing poor work? Then 
the remedy is to do better work. 

If I may dare to stand up and say my say, it 
would be a call for a new, thorough program 
of training for the man who is to come into 
our church. I had rather have one thoroughly 
grounded man in my church than fifty of the 
kind that figure at once in the absent list. Let 
us start a great new program of training for 
our new members. 

Ernest L. BENSON. 
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Burlington, Wis. 


Pastoral Indifference 


To the Commission on Hvangelism: 

You ask for ‘suggestions on your article in 
The Ciongregationalist. Here are mine: 

1. We do not look upon church membership 
as our fathers did. We take in virtually 
everything that comes. Some of it is unworthy. 
Of the unworthy material more moyes away 
than the worthy, for the simple reason that 
the “unworthy” is the shifty class. Still there 
is a good deal of unworthy laying around at 
home. This is the hardest class to deal with. 
We hate “disciplining.” But we are dealing 
with absentees and not with drones at home. 

2. When I came here, nearly two years ago, 
there were 120 members, of which 40 were 
absentees. I have added 40 names. One has 
been dismissed. by letter, two have died and 
17 have been transferred to a “retired list,’ 
a new feature this year. There are four or five 
of the residents that have become absentees. 
We have thus about 80 absentees. These are 
somebody’s “cousin and his sister and his aunt” 
and we have them mostly for that reason. 
There are perhaps six out of the 30 that are 
absentees for good reasons, 7%. e., one family not 
permanently settled, three old people too old 
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to go to church, and hence it would be absurd 
for them to change affiliations at this late 
hour. 


3. If losses by revision have grown in the 


last sixty years, how much have gains “by 


confession” grown? It is the new way of re- 
ceiving everybody that is responsible for the 
absentee loss. The “worthy” material takes 
letters as a rule. 


4. I would revise the roll every year and be 
ruthless. Drop all absentees who have no 
valid reason for not taking letters. Our Board 
of Civil Authority drops the names from the 
voting list quicker than that! 


5. Many city pastors are too lazy—I know 
what I am sayving—to look up newcomers. 
Every time a member leaves my parish I 
always write a minister in the city to which 
he goes, advising him to look the boy or girl 
up—or man or woman. Never once have I 
had a reply from a large city. I have had a 
few from country pastors. 


6. A pastor I know always asks a family 
when they are leaving, “Will I get your church 
letters made out?’ He does not do this with 
unmarried young people, however. 

Very sincerely, 
FRANCIS JAMES MALZARD. 
Jericho Center, Vt. 


Further Tribute to Mr. Hames 


Our Congregational churches lost one of 
their most faithful and zealous servants in 
the death on New Year’s day of Mr. Edward 
H. Hames, the business manager of the Amer- 
ican Missionary, as reported in The Oongrega- 
tionalist, last week. All his long life after 
his high schoo] days he spent in the publica- 
tion department of some of our periodicals. 
For forty years he was connected with The 
Congregationalist. As his time was not fully 
occupied then he was for twenty-five of these 
years associated with Rey. Dr. Edward Abbott 
in publishing the Literary World. When the 
little paper called Congregational Work was 
started about twenty years ago to tell in a 
popular way of our Missionary activities, he 
was engaged to care for its business affairs. 
When this was merged in the joint homeland 
magazine, the American Missionary in 1909, 
he became its business manager, and continued 
as such till the day when he passed from earth. 
For three score years he devoted himself as- 
siduously to these important tasks for the de- 
nomination and rendered invaluable service. 
His fidelity, indefatigable industry, Wisdom 
and skill contributed greatly to the success of 
every enterprise in which he was engaged. 
He had a genius for detail. Methodical and 
accurate, he found pleasure day by day in 
all the business intricacies of his work. He 
was a genial, sunny hearted Christian, con- 
scientiously working ‘as in his great task- 
master’s eye.” The Board of Editors of the 
American Missionary bore testimony to his 
noble character and long and remarkable sery- 
ice in a tribute which was read at the funeral 
service which was conducted by Rey. Dr. 
Samuel Lane Loomis, Managing Hditor of the 
magazine. ’ 

Mr. Hames was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on Jan. 18, 1844. He was always greatly at- 
tached to the city of his birth, as he was also 
to Boston, where so many years of his life were 
spent. His parents were English, and he was 
one of a family of eight children. Always a 
loyal American as well as a devoted Christian, 
he did much to promote the kingdom of heaven 
on earth. Had he lived two weeks longer, he 
would have celebrated his seventy-eighth birth- 
day. oO. H. B 
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Two Travel Books 

THe SECRET OF THE SAHARA: KUFARA, by 
Rosira Forses (Doran. $5.00). The story of 
a journey from Bengazi, in Northeastern 
straight south through the Libyan 
Desert to Kufara. This is the sacred city of 
the Senussi Confraternity, an ascetic Moham- 
medan group, intolerant of any intercourse 
Mrs. Forbes 


- accomplished her journey only at the peril of 


her life and disguised as a Bedouin. “For a 
year,’ she says, “I had worked and plotted 
to reach Kufara, because the thought of this 


holy oasis, nucleus of the greatest Islamic con- 


when he goes among people. 


fraternity, rigidly guarded from every stranger, 
the center of the mighty influence against 


which every European Power has battled in 


turn, stirred my imagination.” Jt was not 
wholly curiosity which inspired this perilous 
adventure, and the author brought back much 
valuable information which will be of inesti- 
mable aid to future travelers. As an account of 
a desert journey this stirring record is almost 
unique. It certainly arouses interest, wonder 
and admiration. The book is profusely il- 
lustrated. 

Hert, THERE AND EVERYWHERE, by LorD 
FREDERIC HAMILTON (Doran. $4.00). In his 
previous volumes of reminiscences there were 
glimpses of the author’s travels over the 
wide world. And now comes a volume de- 
voted to following up those glimpses. The 
Hast Indies and the West Indies are traversed. 
Also parts of South America and Africa. A 
diplomat has adyantages and disadvantages 
But Lord Fred- 
eric Hamilton was not too “hedged about” 
to be able to study human nature-as well as 
scenery. His talent for remembering and re- 
counting good stories adds spice to the nar- 


_rative. One of the best is about the Indian 


juggler whose tricks were tested by a camera 
with surprising results. There are bits of 
unusual information cropping out, as in the 
pages given to the casting and the ringing of 
bells. When war interrupted his travels he 
took up, with equal relish, such homely offices 
as ‘special constable and choir-substitute. He 
has the secret of perpetual youth. Quoting 
some one’s remark about “decent bodies,” the 
book concludes: “‘My experience coincides with 
his, that ‘the decent bodies’ are in the great 
majority, amongst all classes and in every 
part of the world and their skins are not al- 
ways white.” 


Selected Fiction 
Marca ON, by Grorce Mappen Martin 
(Appleton. $2.00 net). The “new woman” 
against the background of the old Kentucky 
aristocracy, is the appealing figure of this 
modern tale. There is more than one of her, 
however, for the heroine’s great grandmother 


has been an arch rebel for many years, advo- 


eating woman suffrage and other causes not 
favored by her contemporaries. Lucy inherits 
these theories, including pacifism, but she finds 
it difficult to ‘‘march on” especially when her 
lover enlists in the Great War. In fact, she 
compromises aS women have ever done. It 
is a long, involved story, the author often 
resorting to formal dialogue when conversa- 


_ tions are difficult to handle. 


THE WILLING Horse, by IAN Hay (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.00). It is not yet time to 


“serap”’ the war story as Major Beith ex- 
plains convincingly in his prefaee. So far its 
variety of theme is by no means exhausted. 
Here is an interesting tale quite different from 
all the others, infused with both humor and 
realism. The scene changes from Scotland to 
London, for though the title stands for all who 
gave themselves gladly and remained faithful, 
the action concerns those who bore the bur- 
dens at home, Wspecially does it concern 
lovely Marjorie Clegg, whose ungracious fam- 
ily did not belong to the county set.. The 
excuse of war work to take her away to 
London was not unwelcome. But there was 
no romance about being cut off from the base 
of supplies and she led a hard, grueling life. 


Appleton From March On 
It does make a thrilling story, however, and 
a real romance blooms at the end. Meantime 


a group of older characters share the atten- 
tion and the study of Hric Bethune, her elderly 
lover, is remarkable. 

Ture Foc, by Wi~~i4mM DUDLEY PELLEY 
(Little, Brown). This is a story of New 
England, mainly in the Connecticut Valley 
towns; of the growth out of repressive and 
uncongenial surroundings of a boy who is at 
once a poet and successful organizer of busi- 
ness. He climbs out of the fog of difficult 
conditions and that symbol lasts through the 
book to the scene of his discovery of the girl 
who has long been preparing herself to be 
his mate. The movement of the story is not 
rapid, but Mr. Pelley takes time to set a large 
stage and speak his mind in regard to the 
effects of home training. The plot comes to 
its climax in Siberia where the hero, in Red 
Cross service, barely escapes with his life 
from the brutality of a Bolshevik commandant. 
There are interesting pictures of certain phases 
of New England life. ' 

Toe MERCHANT AT ARMS, by RONALD 
OakesHoTT (Longmans). A delightful his- 
torical romance of the times of Richard of 
Gloucester and Henry Tudor. One of the 
early chapters gives a vivid account of the 
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Battle of Bosworth, in 1485, the hero of the 
story, as a youth of eighteen, being a witness 
of the battle. But the main part of the story 
describes his career as the son of one of the 
sturdy London merchants of those days, when 
merchant ships were armed to defend them- 
selves against pirates. It is a thrilling adyen- 
ture story well told. 


Social Studies 

TuE ISOLATION PLAN, by WitL1AM H. Biy- 
MER (Cornhill Pub. Co.). This book is a plea 
for general disarmament and compulsory arbi- 
tration, with a plan for isolating any nations 
that refused to submit, or comply with an 
award, until they conformed. The second half 
of the book has to do with the covenant of 
the League of Nations. The author has studied 
and practiced international law for thirty 
years and is well equipped for his task. 

Four YEARS IN THE UNDERBRUSH (Scrib- 
ners. $2.50). In 1916 the author of this book, 
a writer of fiction, decided to know the life of 
a working girl by entering the ranks of labor. 
The few weeks she had intended to give to the 
undertaking extended to four momentous years. 
During that time she held twenty-five different 
positions, in almost as many different fields of 
work, with varying experiences, sometimes 
pleasant, more often disagreeable and some- 
times tragic. She was a part of the “labor 
problem,” before the war, during the war, and 
after the war. In these pages she gives a 
graphic and fascinating report of her life and 
the life around her. If any one really wishes 
to understand the reasons for the unrest among 
working men and women this book will pro- 
vide enough for an answer. The author’s 
opinion, in brief, is that labor must have its 
share of profits, that in many cases the con- 
ditions under which labor is performed must 
be improved, and that “the untangling of both 
those knotty problems is in the hands of our 
women.” 

My Drar WELLS, by Henry ArgTHUR JONES 
(Dutton. $3.00). Sareastie criticism of Mr. 
Wells’ “Russia in the Shadows” and of his 
political and social ideals in general. In frag- 
ments it is amusing, but a long volume of 
exaggerated ridicule becomes tedious. 

OnrE THIRD Orr, by Irnvin S. Cops (Doran. 
$1.00). Irvin Cobb is the man who wrote 
a humorous volume about having his appendix 
removed. It is not remarkable, therefore, that 
he, being a fat man, should find material for 
fun in the serious business of trying to remove 
superfluous and burdensome flesh. He tried 
exercise—and grew fatter! Then he dieted, 
scientifically, calculating proteins and all that, 
and tells us all about it, together with some 
pages of growling at prohibition—and lo! he 
hag reduced, in a few months, almost “one 
third off.” 

My Curinese Marriage, by M. T. F. (Duf- 
field. $1.75 net). The true story of the mar- 
riage of an American girl and a Chinese 
student. It is remarkable as a story well 
told and as the record of an experiment in 
idealism that proves happily successful. But 
the discriminating reader will surely see that 
not one in a thousand such mixed marriages 
would turn out as this one did. The differ- 
ences in national customs are too great. On 
the other hand such a story shows the essen- 
tial likeness of human goodness in all races. 
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In ‘the eBrainine Clase 2m 


Epirors’ Nore: One of our training class 
teachers began in last week’s issue to tell the 
story of her class in Weigle’s “Pupil.’’ She con- 
tinues the story this week. 

The interested, earnest group who had come 
to the first session of a teacher training class 
had come because they wanted to learn to teach 
religion or to learn to teach better. Toward this 
goal we tried to make every moment contribute. 
Our careful school secretary had our books ready 
for that first evening. The training class teacher 
must not try to work without tools. 

In Dr. Weigle’s two page letter to us teachers 
of training classes I find a gold mine. “You can 
see by reading pages 11 and 12 just what is cut 
out for the foolish woman who dares to under- 
take teaching a training class!” I confided to 
my class at once. Then I had, for all that I 
expected of them, a high court of final authority 
behind me. It was a great help. Of course we 
adapted his suggestions to our own needs. No 
live class follows slavishly any previously pre- 
pared plan. I do not call upon young people or 
adults to read aloud in turn. In almost any 
group, even of teachers, there may be one who 
was not accustomed as a child to read aloud, and 
who, therefore, always does it in the presence of 
adults with embarrassment. He may read well 


before his own class of children. He forgets 
himself then in the passion of his work. But 
he needs the training class as much as the rest-— 
probably more—and must not be driven away. 
Very little things drive people away from a vyol- 
untary class for hard study! 

We talk together informally about this and 
the following pages. ‘Will you all think of the 
last small child you saw and what you remem- 
ber to have noticed? We will analyze some of 
these bits of child conduct—see if we can tell 
why the child acted as he did;” and “Think back 
to the first thing you can remember. We will 
study some of these memories if you will share 
them with us and find, if we can, why you were 
so strongly impressed that this experience has 
remained with you through the years. Try to 
locate the year in your life.” These two sug- 
gestions, made as we read section three, brought 
us a fine lot of new, unhackneyed, illustrative 
material which was useful through the study of 
the remaining pages. 

I had given special study to the importance of 
physical activity, studying what our author gives 
on page 87 and in his fuller work, “The Pupil 
and the Teacher,’ and chapter IV of Bagley’s 
“The Educative Process.” I tried to make it 
clear that there is actual physical movement in 


the physical cells of my child’s brain every time 
an idea is formed in his mind; that I cannot put 
an idea into his mind; that I must stir his 
brain through sensations that I cause his nerves) 
to take to him. I offer him material, and by his 
own cell activity he must carry it over to re- 
lated material already in his mind, when his_ 
mind will construct from these materials, new 
and old, an idea. | 

“Hor next time’—-this assignment is a most 
important part of the hour’s work. I do not, 


with Dr. Weigle, leave this to the end of the 


hour. 
I fear crowding if I leave it and, therefore, in- 
terrupt in a way my lesson in order to put it 
fnto a good part of the hour. 


If I had perfect self-control I might, but 


When tonight’s © 


lesson is so far opened up that this will be pos- 


sible, I summarize what the next lesson is to 
bring us, and then let the class note down the 
assignment. As the cook-book always begins a 
recipe with “take a clean dish,” so I first ask_ 
that the text of the next lesson be carefully 
studied. For Lesson II, to make the start easy, 
I ask the class to choose a topic from among 
those suggested at the end of the chapter. “Will 
they please hand in next time a slip giving the 
topic chosen and the name and age of the child 
whose doings illustrate this topie?? 1. 7. 


Dr. Davis’ Bible Class 


Elijah in Naboth’s Vineyard 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Jan. 29. 1 Kings 21: 7-10; 16-20. 


The subject of our study today is one of 
those dramatic incidents that appeal to our 
sense of justice and instinctive moral convic- 
tions with intense force. 

Why was not Naboth willing to sell his vine- 
yard to the king? The royal offer was per- 
fectly fair; advantageous exchange or a good, 
round price. It would seem as if the grounds 
for an exchange were reasonable also. It was 
of the utmost importance to make the palace 
grounds spacious and adapted to their purpose. 
Was not Naboth a stubborn little man to stand 
out for his “rights” in his vineyard? 

But what a petty king! Just because *he 
could not have what he wanted he was 
“peeved,” went to bed like a silly baby, and 
would not eat his dinner. He was utterly 
contemptible. 

1. Jezebel’s Plot (7-10). The queen was 
not the kind of a woman, either to be thwarted 
or to sulk. The whole spirit of despotism of 
every kind is reflected in her scornful words, 
Are you the king of Israel or not? The inevi- 
table implication of that question is, If you 
are the king you can have what you want 
irrespective of the fancied rights of any one 
else; the king is supreme and the king can 
do no wrong. This has been for centuries the 
major proposition of despots of every kind. 
We have seen great changes in this principle 
in the political realm, so far as absolute mon- 
archs are concerned. Does this idea still sur- 
vive to any extent in industry? How does it 
fit into such a conception of life as we find in 
Luke 22; 24-27? Which idea must finally pre- 
vail, even in modern business? 


Jezebel’s plot was cruel, shameless, involv- 
ing deliberate murder under the guise of re- 
ligion and patriotism. The cold and crass 
brutality of it is unspeakable. 

Under the royal seal letters were sent to 
the leading men in Naboth’s “ward,” calling 
for a public fast. A religious ceremony of 
this kind was proclaimed, according to the 
custom of the time, when it appeared that a 
cemmunity was subject to the displeasure of 
a Deity and some kind of humiliation was re- 
quired. When the people were gathered for 
the oceasion, two witnesses gave direct and 
convicting evidence against Naboth, saying 
that they had personally heard him indulge in 
statements that were blasphemous and _trea- 
sonable. ’ They were paid for their: perjury ; 
but it is not easy to imagine the state of mind 
either of Jezebel or the lying witnesses. How 
one human being can deliberately attempt to 
destroy another is a state of mind that is diffi- 
cult for a modern Christian to understand; yet 
this was not unusual in those rough days. The 
plot was carried out; the innocent man was 
stoned to death. for blasphemy and treason; 
his property was subject to confiscation; Ahab 
could now have what he desired. 

2. The Prophet Faces the King (vs. 16-25). 
Fvidently Ahab was in Samaria when news 
was brought to him of Naboth’s death, and he 
hurried to Jezreel to take possession of the 
vineyard. What a strange confusion of mood 
must he have experienced! He had his desire; 
but it had been accomplished by brutal murder. 
He was looking over his new possession, exult- 
ing in the sense of ownership, planning how 
he would spend money on the improvements 
which would satisfy his ambitions and _ taste, 
when he heard some one near him. He looked 
around quickly and there was Elijah. He 


broke out in a violent. exclamation of hatred 


and surprise. 
of my life?” 

Then came Elijah’s answer, fearless and 
precise. “Yes, I have found you. And now 


“So you have found me, enemy 


hear the words of Jehovah which I speak in~ 


his name. 
your God; you have sold out to do evil. 
must receive the just punishment that is due 
your treachery and sin. You shall be swept 
away; your house shall completely perish; and 
dogs shall eat the body of the woman whose 
comrade in sin you have become. Thus saith 
Jehovah.” 


It was a fearful sentence. To suffer the 


loss of one’s posterity was a terrible infliction. — 


It was worse than death. It took courage on 
the part of Elijah to pronounce the sentence. 
But he did not hesitate. 

The value of this lesson to our’modern world 
lies in the interpretation of the equivalents of 
the vineyard and the loss of the Kingdom. No 
member of the Class ever will covet a piece 
of property or seek to gain it by dishonorable 
means of such a desperate sort as Ahab used. 
But every case of envy or covetousness goes 
back to the same root. Therefore the first 
obvious lesson is the danger of coveting any- 
thing that belongs to any one else. And the 
danger of using unjust methods to gain our 
ends menaces us all the time. It is wicked 
to overwork women and children for large 
profits in manufacture. Any one, anywhere, 
who is unjust is involved subtly in the sin of 
Ahab. And the wages of sin is death. 


Be Ware 


Chicago Theological Seminary.- 


You have betrayed yourself and — 
You — 
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Stewardship 
Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Jan. 29-Feb. 4 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 
Theme for the year, Redemption. 


Theme for January and February, Redemptive 
‘Ideas in the Old Testament. 


Theme for the week, Stewardship, Luke 12: 48. 


QUANNGONAUELEAUAUEAUODENUADANUADAAEQOEUEA SETA EU EEA EE EO EA EOE SOUT 
A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 


(For hymns see Devotional Hymns, and for 


prayers, “‘A Book of Prayers,” each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on LEvangelism, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 
Sunday. ‘Trustees of our money. LHccles. 
‘5: 10-20. Comment 1; Hymn 16; Prayer 6. 
Monday. ‘Trustees of all possessions. Mal. 


\ 


8:1-18. Comment 2; Hymn 11; Prayer 32. 

Tuesday. Trustees of God’s world. Ps. 8. 
Comment 3; Hymn 7; Prayer 4. 

Wednesday. ‘Trustees of others. 1 Sam. 
24:1-22. Comment 4; Hymn 4; Prayer 9. 
Trustees of our group. NHsther 
4:1-17. Comment 5; Hymn 25; Prayer 67. 

Friday. Trustees of our Nation. Jer. 
18: 1-12. Comment 6; Hymn 19; Prayer 72. 
Trustees of God’s spirit. Joel 
Prayer 64. 


Thursday. 


Saturday. 
2: 21-32. Comment 7; Hymn 32; 


OEE CC COR CC COOL LULL LLL LALOR Lis 


1. A trustee must be dependable. The banks, 
trust companies and corporations for adminis- 
tering trust funds in America are almost 100 
per cent. dependable. In this comparatively 
simple department of our life we have learned 
the high value of stewardship. God calls us to 
apply it equally to all departments of life. (See 
Closet and Altar. I Cor. 4: 2 and—Smith.) 


2. Suppose all Christians were dependable 
trustees in every particular; suppose they 
handled their money according to God’s wishes 
as scrupulously as trust companies administer 
trusts; suppose all the forces of the natural 
world were made use of by them wholly accord- 
ing to God’s will; suppose they were as careful 
of the lives of others in all particulars as bank- 
ers are careful of their deposits; suppose they 
were equally faithful to immediate associates in 
home, business and social life ; suppose. as citi- 
zens they administered civie affairs of commu- 
nity, state and nation as conscientiously as ex- 
ecutors administer estates; finally, suppose they 
received the spirit of God and administered its 
grace for the redemption of men and the world 
under the compelling conviction that they were 
trustees. Why, the world would then be revolu- 


_tionized and Christianized. Consider therefore 


the importance of the doctrine of Christian 
stewardship. (See Closet and Altar—Drum- 


mond.) 


8. The principles of stewardship are simple. 
God is the Creator of all things; he is the source 
of our lives. As free personalities we have cer- 
tain control over our lives and over material 
possessions ; and less evidently but equally really 
over moral and spiritual assets which we direct, 
and in all of it we are trustees in God’s behalf, 
and therefore osve dependability to him for doing 


with ourselves, our powers and our possessions 


what he would have us do. In particular stew- 
ardship involves the consecration of an adequate 


Closet and Altar 


FAITH AND FAITHFULNESS 


Moreover it is required in stewards that 
a man be found faithful—Il Cor. 4: 2. 


God wants preachers and plowmen both; 
and he requires of his preachers good ser- 
mons, and of his plowmen clean, straight 
furrows.—David Smith. 


As Christ’s friends, his followers are 
supposed to know what he wants done, and 
for the same reason they will try to do it— 
this is the whole working basis of Chris- 
tianity—Henry Drummond. 


To believe in Jesus is an act which conse- 
erates the heart, the conscience, the will, the 
whole spirit to the Heavenly Father whom 
Jesus reveals to us, it is his filial piety; 
it is to find in him the Father, with pardon 
and eternal life—Auyuste Sabatier. 


Not for the eyes of men 
May this day’s work be done, 
But unto Thee, O God, 
That with the setting sun, 
My heart may know the matchless prize 
Of sure approval in Thine eyes. 
—Thomas Curtis Clarke. 


Two great gifts of God, at least, are 
given to every one—Time and Opportunity. 
. Time that fleets and Opportunity that 
passes never to return—these are the gifts 
and the stewardship of every man.—Wagee. 


It is significant that the man who hid his 
talent said to his lord, “I was afraid.’ In 
trading there was a certain risk, as in all 
commerce, I suppose, there. is a certain 
risk, and the man with the one talent was 
unfaithful because he had not the courage 
for that venture—G. H. Morrison. 


The man who puts God first day by day, 
who lives his life in God’s sight, who is 
moved in all his actions by love of God, 
need not fear the judgment. That is what 
believing in Christ means, it means so to 
trust him as to obey him.—J. D. Jones. 


Lord, thou hast sent us into a world 
which is thine by creation and which 
should be thine by the free wish of all who 
dwell therein. So shape and govern our 
thoughts and win to thyself our affections, 
that we may be delivered from all sin, cured 
of all selfishness and enabled to use all thy 
gifts as stewards of thy mercy for the help 
of others and the bringing in the kingdom 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Help us to a 
courageous and joyful faith. .Deliver us 
from all faint-heartedness and purify our 
thoughts and affections so that we may 
come into thy presence and be ever aware 
of thee. And this we ask in the name of 
Christ. Amen—I. O. R. 

[Compiled and arranged by Isaac Ogden 
Rankin. ] 


® H. D. Sheldon, 
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\THE HOUR OF PRAYERZ 


share of our material income to the support of 
Christian work. This is likely to be the most 
obvious indication of the recognition of stew- 


ardship obligations. (See Closet and Altar— 
ee ORR) 


4. The truest happiness and the finest char- 
acter result from recognition of stewardship. 
Unless God is foolish or vicious, faithfulness to 
his will can only result in the best things for 
us. (See Closet and Altar—Clarke.) 


5. The place of stewardship in the life of the 
church. Obviously the church which secures 
from its people commitment to the principles of 
stewardship has compassed their redemption, for 
here is the redemptive idea operative in the 
lives of men. Incidentally, such commitment 
carries with it the solving of all the financial 
problems of the church, and equally the prob- 
lems of personal service in the work ‘of the 
church, both local and world-wide. (See Closet 
and Altar—Jones. ) 


6. The stewardship covenant. The pitfall 
of the Christian is knowing and not doing. 
There is high value therefore in facing definitely 
such high principles and committing oneself 
specifically. The following covenant is suggested 
as a simple means for erystallizing convictions 
on this fundamental matter: 


“Accepting the principles of Christian stew- 
ardship I purpose to regard my life, my powers, 
my friendships, my positions, my opportunities 
and all my possessions, trusts from God to be 
administered for him. Specifically I purpose to 
set aside a definite proportion of my income to 
be given regularly to religious and charitable work. 
For this year I will set aside........ per cent.” 


The signing of this covenant may require 
some courage, but let us face the issue. (See 
Closet and Altar—Morrison.) 


7. Hymn for the week. No. 16. 
to memory. ) 
Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to thee; 
Take my moments and my days, 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise. 


(Commit 


Take my hands, and let them move 
At the impulse of thy love; 

Take my feet, and let them be 
Swift and beautiful for thee. 


Take my will, and make it thine; 
It shall be no longer mine; 
Take my heart: it is thine own; 
It shall be thy royal throne. 


Take my love; my Lord, I pour 
At thy feet its treasure-store: 
Take myself, and I will be 
Ever, only, all for thee! 
—Havergal. 
(See Closet and Altar—Magee and—Sabatier.) 


Further references: Matt. 6; 33; Rom. 14: 7; 
Luke 14: 33; Luke 16: 1-18; Matt. 25: 14-30; 
Mal. 3: 8-10; Prov. 3: 9, 10; II Cor. 9: 6-15; 
MiCor,16)) 12/0 Cori as ts 


Suggested helps. For churches which desire to 
promote stewardship, the Commission on Missions 
issues the following helps: (a) The Stewardship 
Covenant, Enrollment Card; (6) a leaflet by Dean 
Brown of New Haven, on ‘‘Holdings and Usings,” 
both of which may be ordered free for general dis- 
tribution, and (c) the Stewardship Referendum 
with an anonymous questionnaire calculated to 
assist in studying the question personally and in 
the midweek meeting, 75 cents a hundred. Order of 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


The World’s Debt to 
Missions 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Jan. 29-Feb. 4 
BY HERBERT W. GATES 

Scripture suggestion: Matt. 28: 16-20. 

The contributions of foreign missionaries to 
the welfare of mankind are almost as numerous 
as are the phases of human activity. 

1. Hducation. The ministry of teaching has 
always been prominent. on the mission field. 
Our great task is to train the native preacher 
or teacher to lead his own people. Our Ameri- 
can Board is one of the greatest educational in- 
stitutions in the world, with 16 colleges, 100 
academies, 1,200 lower schools and _ 60,000 
students. 

2. Health and Sanitation. The medical mis- 
sionary, the nurse and the mission hospital have 
won their way into many an otherwise hostile 
community. The whole world has profited by 
the contributions to medical science made by 
medical missionaries, and we are _ protected 
by everything done to rid the old world of 
plague breeding spots. 

38. Hconomic Conditions. The old world is 
crowding into a few years industrial develop- 
ment that has occupied generations in the West. 
The attendant evils are strongly marked. Poy- 
erty has been a foe almost as great as disease. 
Missionaries are fighting it by teaching the 
people how to cultivate their fields and run their 
industries more profitably. 

4. Philanthropy. Since the day of the Good 
Samaritan Christian institutions have been the 
wayside inn of refuge for the destitute and af- 
flicted. We are accustomed to the Red Cross, 
charitable organizations and the like, but they 
are the results of Christian influence. 

5. Social Reform. ‘The contributions that 
may be classed under this head are almost too 
numerous to mention. The contrasted condi- 
tions of the home, women and children under 
heathenism and in Christianized communities 
are strong testimony to the value of missions. 

6. Religious Leadership. Christianity is the 
root and the vital principle of all this work. The 
missionary teaches, heals, trains; not that he 
may have the chance to preach the Gospel, but 
because this is the Gospel: the good news of 
good will. The world’s problem is fundamen- 
tally a religious one and the missionary’s great- 
est service is his demonstration of the better 
faith. 

This topic may be treated in many interesting 
ways: (1) discuss the contributions to human 
welfare under such heads as have been men- 
tioned; (2) debate the question as to whether 
the direct results of foreign missions (such as 
have been here mentioned) or the by-products 
(explorations, discovery, contributions to sci- 
ence, language, literature, ete.,) have been of 
greater value; (8) let a number of members 
impersonate candidates for the foreign field, 
each one telling the particular field he intends 
to enter (doctor, nurse, teachers, industrial ex- 
pert, ete.,) and why. 

There is abundant material in the files of 
missionary magazines such as the Missionary 
Herald and the Missionary Review of the 
World, the Congregational Survey, lives of mis- 
sionaries, World Friendship, Inc., the young 
people’s foreign mission study book for this year, 
is especially good. 


I feel sure that God loves America, but if I 
understand his heart at all I am sure that he 
is also an _ internationalist—John Andrew 
Holmes. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Tabor President Resigns 

President Wehrhan, of Tabor College, offered 
his resignation at the December meeting of the 
Board and it was accepted with regret. He 
has given eight years of self-sacrificing labor 
to the college and has had added more than 
$100,000 to its funds. The school is facing, in 
spite of the great service of President 
Wehrhan, a critical situation and may have to 
close. 


Olivet Pushing Forward 
Olivet has 100 per cent. increase in the num- 
ber of students this year. The Board, with 
the help of a few friends, has put $25,000 into 
major repairs. These include the rehabilitation 
of Parson’s Hall. The eollege is having a fine 
response from its constituency not only in the 
larger gifts, but in many small ones indicating 

a sympathetic interest in the college. 


Sexes Equally Represented 
For the first time in its history the registra- 
tion of students for the B. A. degree at Carle- 
ton College exceeds 800. It has always been 
the ideal of the college to have both sexes 


equally represented. This year the ideal 
has been realized; the registration was 407 
men and 407 women. A special com- 


mittee of five, with Prof. Allan Hoben as 
chairman, is planning’ to make it possible for 
students of unusual gifts and powers of self 
direction to be free from certain disciplinary 
and class restraints and to encourage them to 
accomplish more in their special field than has 
been possible under existing conditions. 

On the initiative of Professor Balzer, advisor 
of the students in their voluntary religious ac- 
tivities, and Mr. Stauffacher, pastor of First 
Church, Northfield, a Carleton Community 
Religious Council has been organized, con- 
sisting of representatives from the faculty and 
students and the churches of Northfield. The 
function of the Council is purely advisory and 
its aim is to secure a practical religious co- 
operation within the college and between the 
college and the community at large. 

President Cowling has just returned from 
Europe where he went for some weeks of rest 
and study. 


Advance at Pomona College 

Since the visit of Council delegates from far 
and wide last July, Pomona College bulks 
larger than ever in the interest of Congrega- 
tionalists. Registration figures disclose the 
enrollment of 750 students, the ultimate limit 
fixed by the Board of Trustees under present 
conditions. Save for this necessary limita- 
tion, the class of 1925 would be much larger 
than 200, for a multitude of additional appli- 
ecants were disappointed in not being admitted. 
The entering class is divided evenly between 
young men and young women and careful se- 
lection was made in securing those best pre- 
pared for high grade work. 

The women’s dormitory, completed last year, 
greatly relieves the housing situation, while 
the erection of the first unit of the proposed 
gymnasium group for men is in process. This 
building will be used as training quarters for 
visiting and home athletic teams and is built 
with: funds chiefly provided by alumni as a 
memorial for Pomona students who gave their 
lives in overseas service. 

The faculty has been strengthened this year 
by several notable additions. Of chief interest 
Congregationally is the advent of Dr. Raymond 
Brooks who heads the new department of 
religious education and who, in addition to his 
campus work, is mfking his influence widely 
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felt among the Southern California fellowshi 
even as he did around the Bay region duri 


his pastorate at First, Berkeley. ‘ 
8. E. Bg 
; 


Campaign for Ballard Normal — 
Ballard Normal, located at Macon, Ga., with 
Rey. G. Von Tobel as principal, is serving a 
great need in the community in training teach 
ers, not only for the Colored schools of Macon,, 
but also for the adjoining counties as well. j 
A campaign for funds, in support of the) 
school was conducted in Macon, Oct. 19-26, by 
Rey. H. H. Dunn, Secretary of the A. M. A.) 
League. The campaign was a marked success. 
The sum of $576.60 was collected in cash and’ 
$231, in substantial pledges. The alumni and. 
friends of the school are co-operating in rais-_ 
ing funds for the up-keep of Ballard Normal. | 
The enrollment of the school this year numbers’ 
800, and the graduating class will be the 
largest in its history. | 


H. H..D. 


Favorite Porms 


Mrs. Orson K. Tuttle, of Wyanet, Ill., who - 
contributes this week’s favorite poem, writes: | 
“So thoroughly am I enjoying ‘Favorite 
Poems’ that I am sending one that came to. 
me in my bereavement, hoping it will cheer | 
and comfort others ‘sitting in the shadow.’” 


Recompense 
We are quite sure 
That He will give them back—bright, pure, and 
beautiful ; } 
We know He will but keep 
Our own and His until we fall asleep. | 
We know He does not mean iy 
To break the strands reaching between 
The Here and There. 


He does not mean—though heaven be fair— 4 
To change the spirits entering there, that they i 
forget | 
The eyes upraised and wet, i 


The lips too still for prayer, 
The mute despair. 
He will not take 

The spirits which He gave, and make 
The glorified so new 

That they are lost to me and you. 
I do believe a 
They will receive F | 

Us—you and me—and be so glad } 

To meet us, that when most I would grow sad 

I just begin to think about that gladness, 
And the day 

When they shall tell us all about the way 
That they have learned to go— 
Heaven’s pathways show. 
My lost, my own, and I 

Shall have so much to see together by and by, 

I do believe that just the same sweet face, 

But glorified, is waiting in the place 
Where we shall meet, if only I 

Am counted worthy in that by and by. 

I do believe that God will give a sweet surprise — 
To tear-stained, saddened eyes, 
And that His heaven will be 

Most glad, most tided through with joy for you 
and me, 

As we have suffered most. God never made 

Spirit for spirit, answering shade for shade, 
And placed them side by side— 

So wrought in one, though separate, mystified— — 
And meant to break 

The quivering threads between. When we shall 
wake, e 

IT am quite sure, we will be very glad 

That for a little while we were so sad. 

—George Klingle. 


] 


us tenderfeet, wasn’t he?” 
‘as he reached absently for his banana. 
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The Eagle on Cloud Crest 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 
Part II 
The Finish 


The lower slopes of the great hill were 
sparsely timbered with pine and cedar, and 


here chipmunks scurried across the path of. 


the climbers, while curious blue jays squawked 
impudent questions at them from a safe dis- 
tance. Midway the trail grew very vague as 
if playing hide-and-seek among the countless 
seattered rocks of all shapes and sizes. After 
climbing over a dozen or so and growing rather 
tired and short of breath the boys had to 
admit that if there ever had been a trail it 
‘had sprouted wings. 

“We'll have to go back part way and start 
over,” was Stanley’s rueful verdict, “but I 
hate to waste time.” 

“T’m hungry,’ announced David, mopping 
his hot cheeks. “Let’s go back to that turn 
where we got mixed up, and eat in the shade.” 

“They say it’s harder to climb after a 
meal,” reflected Stanley, feeling as hollow as 
a drum inside. ‘‘But I guess we have to have 


\pep enough to get to the top, so we'll eat a 
‘bite anyway. 
‘dry I can’t whistle.” 


Hand me the canteen. I’m so 

“Here’s a fine place,” sang out David, who 
was scrambling ahead to the point where the 
trail had so mysteriously vanished. The boys 
sat down and leaning against a great rock 
made inroads on Aunt Fanny’s good home- 
made bread and ham. David took his share 


of cookies and a banana and laid them behind 


him on a convenient table-shaped rock. <A 
brisk breeze was blowing, and the boys cooled 
off satisfactorily while they discussed various 
things and decided to make it to the summit 
if they didn’t get home till morning. 

“Just so we get to the foot of the mountain 
before dark, we can find the way back all 
right,” concluded Stanley. 

“Unele Steve was joking when he called 
David was saying 
In- 


‘stantly he whirled and cried out in surprise, 
~“Tt’s gone!” 


“A chipmunk’—began Stanley, then looked 
foolish. ‘A chipmunk ,isn’t husky enough to 
lug off a banana. Sh! Be still and keep your 
eye on the cookies!” 

David sidled over near Stanley and like 
statues they waited for what might appear. 
They had not long to wait, for around the 
edge of the great rock at their backs appeared 
a hairy paw, then a comical wrinkled face 
with beady shrewd eyes. ‘‘A monkey!” shouted 


the boys, and scared the little thief so that he 


‘leaped to the top of a rock, where he halted 


to make up his mind whether the picknickers 


were friend or foe. 


made funny faces. 


“He’s tame as a cat,’ muttered Stanley, 
chuckling as the monkey blinked at them and 
“Get your cookies,’ he 
told David. “I believe he’ll make friends.” 
The scheme worked, for the monkey was very 
hungry, and anxious for the cookies. He was 
evidently accustomed to the kindest treatment, 
for after a brief hesitation he settled himself 


on David’s shoulder and finished a second 
‘cooky with great pleasure. 


“How on earth did a monkey get up here?” 


puzzled Stanley, as after a few minutes’ re- 
connoitering he picked up the right trail again, 
As if glad to have company, the little monkey 
stayed with the boys, sometimes leaping ahead 
and performing all sorts of monkey-shines for 


the travelers’ amusement, sometimes perching 
on a willing shoulder for a ride. The trail 
grew more steep and rugged, and progress 
was painfully slow. 

“Whew!” Stanley paused for breath, and 
looked upward where the trail swerved sharply 
around a rocky upthrust ledge. ‘Another good 
spurt and we ought to see what’s on top, boy.” 

“What’s that?’ David stiffened to listen. 
“T hear something.” After a tense period of 
waiting the sound came again. “Some ‘one 
whistling,” whispered David. The monkey 
heard it, and it was apparently a familiar 
sound, for without a polite word of parting 
he streaked off up the mountainside and van- 
ished as suddenly as he had come. 

“There’s somebody up there,” said Stanley, 
with a queer feeling. Then he giggled. “Must 
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Our Play-Room 
By Anna C. Ayer 


It’s strange that what is taken 
Inside our play-room door 

Is sure to turn to something 
It never was before. 


My Grandma’s shawl, like any 
Old-fashioned shawl, of course, 
Becomes a tent for gypsies, 
And every chair a horse. 


The bed and crib are wagons 
In which we children race, 

Or else they’re puffing steam-boats 
From some queer foreign place. ° 


And when we go a-fishing 
Our pole is Papa’s cane, 
And al] the floor is water— 
Till we get home again. 
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be the organ-man that belongs to that 
monkey!” He drew a long breath and chal- 
lenged his brother squarely. “Ready to see it 
through, survive or perish?’ he demanded 
crisply. And like a loyal soldier David re- 
plied promptly, “Let’s go.” With hearts that 
beat a bit harder than even the stiff climb was 
responsible for, the boys made the turn and 
with a secret do-or-die feeling moved steadily 
up the last slope, from the top of which the 
entire summit of Cloud Crest should meet their 
eyes. Then—they saw; and their amazement 
was indescribable. There a little distance 
from them on the plateau-like hillerest stood 
an airplane, and with his back to them knelt 
the aviator, tinkering away while he whistled. 

The monkey saw the new-comers first and 
gaye warning by springing to his master’s 
shoulder and chattering the news. The young 
man turned instantly and welcomed the boys 
with a friendly grin. ‘What ho!” he greeted 
them genially. “I came down and you came 
up. Did you call to see who was trespassing 
on your hill?” 

“Tt isn’t ours,” David managed to say. “And 


Wwe came "cause we thought we saw an eagle 
flying around here yesterday afternoon late.’ 

“Well, we’re the eagle,” and the young flyer 
patted a wing of the plane and continued his 
repair work. “I'll wager you’re the cooky 
boys,’ he went on as Stanley and David 
camped near, absorbed in interest in the great 
wooden bird, for never before had they been 
on speaking terms with an airship. ‘Mike ran 
away and I feared he was lost, but the rascal 
knew his business, for here he came back nib- 
bling a cooky. I’m hollow to my heels myself. 
Had a little accident yesterday evening and 
spent the night here. I enjoy camping out if 
I’m fixed for it,” he explained cheerfully. “But 
I wasn’t. No supper and no breakfast to 
speak of,” he sighed dolefully. ‘But I’ll soon 
be flying off in search of a square meal.” 

Stanley beamed all over. ‘Here are two big 
sandwiches and more cookies,” and he held out 
the remains of their lunch. The aviator de- 
clared his life had been saved, and while he 
munched away gratefully he explained his 
presence in that lonely vicinity. It seemed 
that Uncle Sam was preparing to protect his 
forests by an air patrol whose duty would be 
to watch for fires and report them promptly. 

“So I started out to get a squint at my new 
territory—I’m to guard this section of the 
Pike National,’ Mr. Kirby, the aviator, told 
his little audience, “and thought I’d try land- 
ing here to begin with. But I clipped a wing 
and couldn’t finish my repairs before dark.” 

“You had a camp-fire,’’ stated David, po- 
litely. 

“Yes, for it was cold, and I hadn’t brought 
along a bed-roll,’ nodded Mr. Kirby. “Mike 
feels the cold more than I, so he spent the 
night under my sweater. Where do you boys 
hail from?’ 

Then separately and jointly they told their 
tale, and their new friend laughed over their 
failure to find the eagle’s nest. ‘Still you’re 
not so far off,’ he told them with dancing 
eyes. ‘Isn’t an airplane a modern variety of 
American eagle?” The delight of the boys was. 
unbounded when after a careful testing Mr.. 
Kirby expressed himself as ready to fly and— 
wonder of wonders—invited them to take the: 
passenger’s seat along with Mike monkey. 

“Your uncle’s ranch is over east,’ he said 
thoughtfully. ‘“There’s a fine big place to 
land, and if you think your aunt might be in- 
duced to feed a starving eagle’— 

“Oh, she would!  She’s the finest cook, and 
she’ll be so tickled!’ declared Stanley, all 
a-wriggle with excitement. David poked his 
brother slyly and whispered, ‘“Won’t we s’prise 
’em though?” 

To say that _the good ranch folks were sur- 
prised to have an airplane and its astonishing 
cargo ‘swoop down on them, is expressing it 
mildly. After it was all over and the boys 
watched the great bird soar away till lost in 
the distance, Stanley drew a long breath of 
satisfaction, “I guess we’ve had some day, 
boy !” 

“Tl remember how it feels to fly till I’m 
an ox-o-generian,’ confided David, who had 
recently heard some such word and was eager 
to experiment with it. Then he suggested, 
“TLet’s write home and make all the fellows 
jealous!” 

(The End) 


An Exchange of Methods in Church Work 


How South Church Did It 


One of the most successful Hvery Member 
Canvasses ever undertaken in Brooklyn was 
put through by South Church during the 
month of December just passed. The budget 
for 1922 was the largest ever presented to the 
church and ealled for $20,435, $13,235 for 
home expenses, in addition to the income de- 
rived from endowment funds, ete., and $7,200 
for beneyolences. The pastor of the church, 
Rey. R. A. McConnell, reported on Jan. 1 
that 778 pledges had been received to date, 
amounting to $12,200 (plus $2,000 pew rents) 
for home expenses, and $7,732 for missionary 
and benevolent work. This represents an in- 
crease over 1921 of $1,000 for home expenses 
and $1,182 for benevolences. In addition to 
the church subscription for benevolences, the 
ladies of South Church have assumed the re- 
sponsibility of raising $1,100, which will bring 
the pledged subscriptions for missionary work 
close to’ $9,000, the largest sum ever pledged 
for the missionary cause. 

The Wvery Member Canvass was made on 
Sunday, Dec. 4, with 92 volunteers, 46 teams 
of two each. During the morning service these 
teams came forward to the front of the church 
and were duly commissioned for their task in 
a brief but impressive manner. At the close 
of the service the Ladies’ Benevolent Society 
took charge of the teams, serving them with 
dinner before they set out on their calls and 
refreshing them with a light supper on their 
return to the church at the end of the after- 
noon. Six hundred pledges were taken during 
this first afternoon and 178 have come in as 
a result of the subsequent follow-up work. 

Mr. McConnell attributes the suecess of the 
campaign to two underlying causes: first, to 
the deep and warm loyalty of a large member- 
ship, still to be found even in the downtown 
churches of our large cities, as evidenced by the 
number of contributors—approximately 800 
out of a membership of 1,100; and, secondly, 
to the splendid organization and inspiration of 
the work under the leadership of Dr. E. G. 
Warner, a layman whose devotion to all Con- 
gregational causes, parochial, metropolitan, and 
national, is too well known to need comment. 

South Church has seemingly passed through 
the. crisis of changing population experienced 
by almost every downtown church, and is re- 
newing its youth with its new pastor. The 
church has added 120 members to its roll since 
Mr. McConnell assumed the pastorate, 100 of 
these on confession. An interesting feature 
of the church life, inaugurated something over 
a year ago, is the family social hour, held in 
the parish house immediately following the 
evening service on Sunday. Wach of the 15 
different organizations in the church take their 
turn in playing host at these weekly gather- 
ings, light refreshments are served, there is a 
good deal of informal singing, and some mem- 
ber of the church usually speaks briefly either 
on some phase of the church work, or of some 
personal experience of interest and value. The 
evening congregations have steadily increased 
under the stimulus of this friendly atmosphere, 


IN THE CONGREGATIONAL 


CIRCLE 


How They Do It 


which may bring to a neighborhood of board- 
ing-house and apartment dwellers quite as 
much of a sense of Christian comfort and 


brotherliness as the more formal religious serv- 


ices of the church. 

The staff of South Church has been mate- 
rially strengthened this fall by the engagement 
of Miss Dorothy Bourn as pastor’s secretary 
and assistant, in addition to Miss Grace Wil- 
letts. Miss Bourn is a graduate of Oberlin 
College, where, before coming to Brooklyn, she 
served as assistant to the dean for several 
years. B. A. 


A Subscription of Time 

Believing that every church member owes ‘his 
church some of his time, Hast Marin STREET, 
GALESBURG, ILL., instituted a campaign for “a 
subscription of time’’ by its membership. Its 
financial problems had been solved by the use of 
the budget system and the Every Member Can- 
vass and it seemed to its leaders that some such 


A SUBSCRIPTION OF TIME 

I hereby subscribe, for the year beginning 
October 16, 1921, and ending October 15, 
1922, my attendance upon.. 
regular church services. 

Name 

Explanation: There will probably be about 
100 services in the year. If you subscribe for 
them all you will be giving to God and his 
church just 24%4% of your time. If you are 
a Sunday-worker, a mother with children 
under four years old or a child less than 16 
years of age, one service per Sunday, or a 
total of 50, will be counted 214%4%. 


A reason sufficient to keep one away from 
business or school would be sufficient to keep 
one away from church. 


method might well be used for enlisting the 
attendance of the members upon the regular 
chureh services. The seating capacity of the 
auditorium is about 175, and in order to have 
it full at every service there ought to be at 
least 125 members present; these with the usual 
25 or 80 non-members would bring the total to 
the desired number. 

Hast Main St. holds 100 Sunday services 
during the year; 100 x 125 = 12,500 individual 
attendances upon regular church services needed 
for the year’s budget. In order to raise this 
budget, the 250 active members would need to 
subscribe an average of 50 services a year, 
though a larger number would have to subscribe 
more than 50 to offset those who could not 
subseribe that much or who would not sub- 
scribe at all. On the basis of individual time 
we figured that each person had about 100 hours 
a week (deducting 68 hours for sleep, ete.) at 
his disposal. If he gave one-tenth of that to 
God he would have 10 hours to give. If he 
gave 25 per cent. of the 10 or 2% per cent. of 
his total time to church attendance he would 
attend both morning and evening services, which 
together occupy about 2% hours or 2% per 
eent of his 100 hours. 


Therefore, if one could | 
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be or wished to be 100 per cent. perfect in at- 
tendance he might subscribe 100 services with- 
out fear of overdoing the matter. | 

The Canvass for this budget was made on the. 
morning and afternoon of Oct. 9, and was car-| 
ried on in exactly the same way as has been: 
the financia] canvass the last three years. The. 
fact that the financial campaigns of this char- 
acter had always been most successful com- 
mended the plan to the common sense and rea-’ 
sonableness of the chureh membership. The 
canvass was perhaps not so thoroughly made as 
the financial canvass, but the visitors secured a 
subscription of about 10,000 services from a 
total of about 200 persons, which gives a pretty” 
fair assurance of 100 in attendance at each 
service of the year and amounted to an average | 
of 50 services per subscription. Little opposi-_ 
tion to the plan was found, and in fact con-. 
siderable enthusiasm was aroused. | 

Whereas the average attendance had ‘been | 
about 75, on the six Sundays since the canvass, , 
with the exception of one very stormy evening, 
the average has been between 100 to 160 at 
each service. Of course, this good attendance 
has had splendid reaction upon all the church) 
activities. The choir sings better, the pastor 
has more “liberty,” the congregation feels more. 
worshipful, strangers coming in are impressed 
by the large audience and the spiritual tem- 
perature has arisen several degrees and the gen- 
eral feeling of self-respect to God has come. 
over the whole membership. | 

Another gratifying result came about through | 
the invitation to non-members to sign the pledge 
cards. It was made plain to them that they 
were not solicited for subscriptions but that we) 
should be glad to haye them join us in the sub- 
scription if they cared to do so. About 30. 
non-members did sign subscription cards. Of) 
course, each such subscriber was a “gilt edged” 
prospect for church membership and with but | 
little effort on the pastor’s part 15 of these be 
came members of the chureh at the next com- | 
munion service. 

The whole movement has had a tremendous 
influence in reminding folks that they have no 
business to treat their time in any other man- 
ner than they do their money. Moreover, it has 
shown them that an indifferent attitude toward 
attendance is just as ruinous to the church as 
is a penurious or unsystematie habit of giving 
financial support. Ww. P. D. 


| 


Sunday Evenings at Chappaqua 

A novel plan for Sunday evening is being 
worked out at Chappaqua, N. Y. Families 
are invited to bring such articles of food as 
they can easily prepare. These are turned 
over to the ladies of the social committee, who 
combine them into a sort of pienie dinner, 
served with cocoa, coffee—and ice cream when- 
ever some interested member donates it. The 
program is informal, consisting of a _ social 
period from 6.80 to 7.00 and another 7.45 to 
8.15, as coverings for the sandwich which is 
filled in with a good luneh, a community sing- 
song, and some snappy short talks. 


Talks were made Noy. 6, by Dr. GC. K. Ed- 
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munds, president of Canton Christian College, 
China, Dr. J. H. Henry, pastor of the Church 
of all Nations, New York, Miss Esther Sutton, 
American Board missionary to Turkey, and 
certain officers of the local church. 

‘The program for Nov 18 was a talk by the 
pastor, Rev. D. B. Beene, based on one of 
Aesop’s fables, which was shown afterwards on 
the screen. 

The credit for this new form of service is 
due not chiefly to the pastor, but to Mrs. BE. C. 
Haviland, Mr. and Mrs. James H. Griffen, 
and other lay members of the church who are 
responsible for most of the thinking and the 
work that has been involved. 


Church Institutes in New Haven 
The practice of holding church institutes is 
extending in New Haven, Ct. CENTER, which 
inaugurated the practice in 1919, has just com- 
pleted its third annual enterprise of this kind. 
The attendance has been large, and the inter- 
est ‘keen. The weekly sessions have opened 
with a meeting of the children of the parish 
for a story hour, conducted by Miss Frances 
W. Danielson, of the editorial staff of the 
Congregational Publishing Society. The adults 
gathered for a cafeteria supper, at six o’clock, 
after which they separated for the courses 
which they had severally elected, coming 
together again at 8.15 for a lecture on “The 
Spiritual Messages of the Great Poets,’ by 
Prof. C. A. Dinsmore, of Yale Divinity School. 
Following are the three elective courses: 
, Course A. Industrial Relations. Lectures 
Were given by Henry C. Metcalf, Director of 
Bureau of Personal Administration, New 
York; Richard M. Thompson, Director of In- 
dustrial Relations, U. S. Rubber Company ; 
Henry ©. Link, New York, in charge of In- 
dustrial Education for the U. S. Rubber Co.; 
Dr. ©. C. Burlingame, Medical Adviser, 
Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, Ct. 
Course B. China and Japan of Today. This 
course was conducted by Prof. Kenneth S. 
Latourette, formerly on the staff of Yale in 
China, and now Professor of Missions at Yale. 
Course ©. The Art of Sunday School Teach- 
ing. This course was given by Mrs. Millacent 
P. Yarrow, of the Congregational Education 
Society, Miss Danielson, of the Publishing 
Society, and Miss Joyce C. Manuel, Editor of 
the Pilgrim Hlementary Teacher. 


At the Institute recently held by PLYMOUTH, 
the children were assembled at five o’clock, 
and were given religious and missionary in- 
struction by the aid of moving pictures. The 
adults met at supper, after which they lis- 
tened to a lecture in a course on “World Con- 
ditions and Problems.” 

' The program of the course was as follows: 


“A World Conscience for World Condition.” 
Prof. K. S. Latourette. 
“The Japanese Question 
Dr. George L. Cady. 
“India and the British Empire.” 
Prof. John C. Archer. 
“The Challenge of the Black Man to the White 
Man of America.” 
Dr. Henry H. Proctor. 
“Training World Christians.” 
Dr. Herbert W. Gates. 
“Saving America from Social Anarchy.” 
Dr. Arthur BH. Holt. 


The course of lectures given by 
PLAcE had for its aim an awakening of the 
people to a greater appreciation of some of the 
practical, personal and social aspects of reli- 
gion. It included the following subjects: 


“The Meeting House and What It Stands For.” 
Rey. Rockwell Harmon Parker, Hartford. 
“Why I Am a Protestant.’ 
Rey. Charles A. Ross, Poughkeepsie. 
“A Threefold Program of the Church.” 
Rey. James Grant, New Haven. 
“Religion in National. Life.” 
Amos P. Wilder, New Haven. 
“The Bible As a Book of Life.” 
Prof. Edward B. Reed. 
“The Crux of the Situation.” 
Rey. W. S.-Beard, New York. 


in California.” 
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From East to West 


VERMONT 

Barre Young People Organized 

The church edifice of BARRE has been re- 
paired, redecorated and stained glass windows 
installed at a cost of $2,000 which has been 
paid. The young people are carrying on ac- 
tively an Endeavor Society, two groups of 
Camp Fire Girls and a troop of Boy Scouts. 
Dr. F. L. Goodspeed, the pastor, is filling a 
large place in the life of the city. 


Long Standing Debt Wiped Out 

The indebtedness of JEFFERSONVILLE, an ac- 
cumulation of several years, has been raised. 
An organized class of young women is a no- 
table feature of the church and community life. 


Friendly Co-operation at Johnson 

JOHNSON, Dr. A. B. Ross, pastor, is uniting 
with the Methodist church in five types of ac- 
tivity: prayer meetings, Sunday evening sery- 
ices, young people’s society, teacher training, 
and gatherings of a literary and social nature. 
Recreational interests for the summer include 
mountain climbing and tennis, and for the win- 
ter, snowshoeing, hikes and a community skat- 
ing rink. This is not church federation, but 
cordial co-operation. 


Lowell Publishes Church Paper 

LOWELL, Dr. R. F. Cady, pastor, is a diffi- 
eult field finding new life. The people are 
enjoying a morning service of new dignity and 
richness as a result of the pastor’s large ex- 
perience in the Church of Wngland and his 
scholarly and musical gifts. A monthly parish 
paper, “A Community Caller,’ is being pub- 
lished. j 


Council Stimulates Church Attendance 

BETHANY, MONTPELIER, Rey. C. N. St. John, 
pastor, is co-operating in a local church council 
of the Protestant churches of the city. In 
November the Council promoted a campaign 
to stimulate church attendance, representative 
men from the various churches making a house 
to house visitation. The result is apparent in 
an increased attendance at all of the churches 
of the city. Bethany Men’s Club opened its 
second season of work with a supper at which 
100 men were present and there was an ad- 
dress on federal taxation, by Senator W. P. 
Dillingham. 


New Pastor for Warren 

WARREN secured as a summer supply Rev. 
H. L. Brown, of Boston University, whose 
work has been so successful that the church 
has called him to the pastorate. He was or- 
dained in October. His evangelistic preaching 
and faithful pastoral work have resulted in re- 
newed interest in the church and the accession 
of fifteen members. 


Progress at Waterbury 

Rey. J. ©. Prince assumed the pastorate of 
WATERBURY on the first of July. The church 
is giving a notable response to his leadership. 
The audiences have trebled. The Men’s Club 
has been revived, with State Highway Com- 
missioner Dix and Commissioner Dempsey of 
the State Board of Education as_ recent 
speakers. A school for teacher training has 
been established, with weekly sessions for the 
winter, providing courses in the Bible, psy- 
chology, pedagogy and methods. Lyman Bay- 
ard’s pageant, “When the Star Shone,’” was 
given on the Sunday evenings of Christmas 
and the New Year. The pastor is preaching 
a series of sermons on “The Truth,’ “What 
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Is Truth?” “Jesus the Truth,” and “Free- 
dom through the Truth.” The new year be- 
gins with a balance in the treasury of the 
chureh, the C. W. M. apportionment over- 
paid, and the budget for 1922 fully subscribed. 


Suecessful Federation at Stowe 

Stowe, a federation of the Congregational, 
Methodist and Universalist churches, under 
the aggressive leadership of Rey. C. B. Hay- 
ward, is demonstrating what can be done 
when chureh people are in a heroic mood. 
The church is taking a place of leadership in 
the community and calling forth the respect 
of the people not affiliated with religious work. 
The pastor’s recent sermons, entitled “Church 
Attendance’ and ‘Religious Convictions,” 
have been published and distributed through- 
out the town. 


Girls Help Raise Money for Electric Lights 

Roxpury is delighted with the prospect of 
electric lights for the church auditorium and 
vestry. The girls attending a summer camp 
located within the parish were active in raising 
money for this purpose. Rey. F. C. Wright is 
pastor. 


West Fairlee Strong for Community Service 

West FArrLer, Rey. Arthur Sargent, pastor, 
is directing a large program of community work 
including a community fair, mothers’ club, band, 
and farm clubs for boys and girls. Religious 
services and social gatherings have been pro- 
vided for some of the rural sections of the town. 
In one section a schoolhouse has been turned 
into a community center. 


Moving Pictures Draw Large Audiences 

BETHANY RANDOLPH, Dr. Fraser Metzger. 
pastor, is performing a large service to the com- 
munity through its parish house, known as 
Chandler Music Hall. The Men’s Club,: Scout- 
ing, and the usual social activities center here. 
Besides providing high grade moving pictures 
and amusements for the week nights the church 
has shown pictures on Sunday evenings to 
capacity audiences. Under the careful manage- 
ment of the pastor the religious atmosphere: of 
the Sunday evening services has been sustained. 
Dr. Metzger’s influence in the community con- 
tinues unabated as he enters upon his 17th year 
as pastor. During these years he has had a 
widening ministry as he has become identified 
increasingly with the affairs of the state of 
Vermont as well as with the Congregational 
churches. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Golden Wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Leavitt 


Rey. and Mrs. Burke Fay Leayitt’s Golden 
Wedding anniversary was fittingly observed, 
Jan. 3, in their home at Cambridge. Many 
guests were present to show their regard. 

Mr. Leavitt graduated from Andover Semi- 
nary in 1871, and his first ministry was with 
Williston Church, Portland, Me., which he 
founded, directly preceding Dr. I. E. Clark, 
founder there of the Christian Hndeavor Society. 

From Portland Mr. Leavitt was called to 
Lineoln Memorial, Chicago, where he remained 
14 years. Under his wise leadership the church 
grew to be one of the important churches of 
the city. 

From this exhausting work he retired for 
needed rest, and has since ministered to differ- 
ent churches in New England, the last being 
Baker Church, Hast Boston, from which he 
recently retired after a pastorate of 11 years. 

Mr. Leavitt is eminently a discerner of things 
spiritual, instinctively helping those he meets 
to a keener insight also. One cannot be with 
him without knowing that he lives in the pres- 
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ence of the Hternal—a man of God. He lives 
to serve the weak and the troubled “in the name 
of a disciple.’ The boys in the class of ’68, 
Williams College, found this out, as did also 
the humble people of the adjoining village of 
White Oaks. The class of ’68 began their col- 
lege course with but five out of 72 who ac- 
knowledged a Christian purpose. We gradu- 
ated with a majority standing for a religious 
life, and our classmate Leavitt was most in- 
fluential in bringing about this happy change. 
Among those who were most prominent at 
Mr. and Mrs. Leavitt’s golden wedding were 
their son, Rev. Ashley D. Leavitt, pastor of 
Harvard Church, Brookline, and their two 
daughters, Mrs. J. M. Trout and Miss Helen 
Leavitt, who has made a marked success as an 
editor in the department of music of Ginn & Co. 
OG: BE 3: 


Lynnfield Center Transformation 

Center Church in Lynnfield Center has for 
years been the only church in the community— 
a community which in the last few years 
has been transformed from a country village 
to a residential suburb. For the past three 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Shall we give our body a chance on Sun- 
day to stretch its legs, but afford our soul 
no opportunity to plume its wings? 


years, under’ the pastorate of Rey. F. D. 
George, fine progress has been made. The 
church building has been much improved, fol- 
lowing good Colonial lines, and a chancel, de- 
signed by the office of Cram & Ferguson, has 
been added, with a communion table six feet 
long, approached by the conventional three 
steps, and backed by a heavy dossal. The chapel 
has been much improved, and classrooms, a 
ladies’ parlor and a finely appointed kitchen 
have been added, all at an expense of about 
$11,000, thus putting the church building in 
keeping with the changed community condition. 

Mr. George’s preaching during this pastor- 
ate has been of. a high order. He has shown 
tact and ability in the handling of the parish 
made up as it is of all classes of people. Also 
the influen e of Mr. George in the community 
and particularly with the young people has 
been especially good. 

As. Mr. and Mrs. George leave for their new 
field of work at West Barnstable, they carry 
with them the good wishes of a large circle of 
friends. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 

The Boston Ministers’ Meeting met in Pil- 
grim Hall, Jan. 9, after a holiday recess. Dr. 
Frankwood Williams, a representative of the 
Mental Hygiene Conference in session in the 
city, spoke briefly. He said there were as many 
hospital beds for insane patients as for patients 
of all other diseases combined. This is in large 
part unnecessary, aS mental health is procur- 
able and mental disease is preventable. The 
greatest preventive measure is to guard the emo- 
tional] life and protect the personality especially 
of children. 

The speaker of the morning was Dr. A. C. 
Dieffenbach, editor of the Christian Register, 
who spoke on “Ministerial Efficiency.” Success 
consists in the co-ordination of the body, intel- 
lect, feeling and will, Dr. Dieffenbach said. The 
elements of success are health, sufficient means, 
deserved honor of one’s fellows, and happiness 
or the ability to adapt oneself to his environ- 
ment. There are four factors in life. 1, The 
man himself, who must be true to himself. 2, 
Business. We should know something about the 
calling in which we are engaged. 3, Our rela- 
tion to others. All life is a transaction. One 
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life is no life. We need to recognize types 0 
character. 4, The act of will. This is the 
ability to influence other people, to apply whai 
we know and gain favorable attention, aro SK 
interest, awaken desire, and secure action. Sue 
cess comes from the positive principles of the 
universe and has little to do with negations. — 

A. J. M. ; 


Some of Shrewsbury’s Activities 

On Sunday evening preceding Christmas 
Maunderd’s cantata, “Bethlehem,” was pre 
sented by a chorus of 40 voices and soloists of 
SurewsBury, Rev. fF, D. Thayer, pastor. The 
service was attended by an audience that filled 
the church. Christmas night the Y. P. S. C. Hy, 
led by the pastor and his wife, went about town 
singing carols at the homes of the aged and 
sick. 

Shrewsbury holds two all-day union meet- 
ings of all the women’s organizations of the 
chureh each year, to promote acquaintance and 
enlist new-comers and younger women in the 
work of the church. The program is divided 
between handwork and an inspirational service 
with a missionary speaker. Mrs. R. M. Woods, 
of Hatfield, president of the Hampshire County 
Branch of the Woman’s Board of Missions, was 
the speaker at the last meeting and told the 
story of the Hume and Fairbank families in 
India. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Church Started in Hartford 
Early in November the Broadview Heights 
Community Church, Hartford, was formally or- 
ganized. The church is planned along the same 
lines as the Elmwood Community Church, or- 
ganized last spring under the leadership of Rey. 
J. I’. English, who became its pastor on his 
graduation from Hartford Seminary last May. 
The Broadview Heights Church is essentially 
undenominational but is affiliated with the Con- 
gregational churches of the city and undertakes 
to meet the religious needs of a growing popu: 
lation in the southern section of Hartford. The 
church was organized with 100 members, in- 
cluding the pastor, Rev. R. H. Rowse, a gradu 
ate of Hartford Seminary and a Fellowship 
student. The service of organization was con- 
ducted by Dr. W. F. English, of the Missionary 
Society of Connecticut. 'The enterprise starts 
with a real mission in a growing field, and with 
great enthusiasm. The budget of $6,000 for the 
first year is already oversubscribed. f 7 
©. 8. L. 
Growth under Mr. Berckman 
After eight months’ experience with their a 


pastor, Rey. W. O. Bereckman, CoLCHESTER h 
settled down to steady satisfaction with an eé 
tablished increase in attendance and a gener: | 
growth in all good things. Through the gift 
of $1,500 from Mr. Edward Day, a lawyer of 
Hartford and a former member, the church has 
been thoroughly repainted. 


Higganum after More Money for Missions 

HIGGANUM is so well satisfied with the pulpit 
ministrations of Rey. L. O. Schriver, Y. M. CO. A 
Secretary of Middletown, who is serving as 
supply, that they are in no hurry to look for 
settled pastor. They have begun a campaigi 
to increase their contributions to missions. 


Second, Coventry, under New Leadership 

SECOND, CovENTRY, is happy in haying again 
a settled pastor. Six months ago Rey. G. BH. 
Richter, a Methodist, accepted their call and has 
so heartily identified himself with the com 
munity that the church has entered on a periot 
of new prosperity. Their Sunday evening ©. HB 
meetings average an attendance of 50, and | 
campaign is on to raise the missionary appor 
tionment. The salary has been increased $200 
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ind the pastor provided with a horse and buggy. 
Phis is probably the smallest place known 
vhich has a community Christmas tree out- 
loors. The ladies’ society of Second has al- 
vyays borne the name of “The Ladies’ Frag- 
nent Society.” 


Widdlefield Churches Have Trial Federation 

The Congregational and Methodist churches 
o£ Middlefield have agreed to federate five 
nonths until May 1 as an experiment, with the 
gnderstanding that if the experiment proves 
satisfactory it will be continued permanently. 
Those who know the field intimately say the 
time is ripe for the attempt and that it is likely 
to succeed. 


Resigns Liberty Hill Pastorate 
In Rey. John Knott’s five years with Lin- 
BRTY Hi~L, the remaining few of the church at 
Hxeter, together with its equipment, were trans- 
ferred to this field, a parsonage was bought and 
this young church became an established enter- 
prise in the community. Mr. Knott’s resigna- 
tion took effect Noy. 15 and he at once began 
work in Chaplin and North Windham. 


E. 0. M. 
OHIO 
With the Toledo Churches 
SECOND, TOLEDO, under the enthusiastic 


leadership of Rev. T. C. Peterson. is moving 
ahead on a constructive program, looking for- 
ward to adding attractive rooms to the church 
property for the betterment of its growing 
work, also the securing of a new parsonage. 
Point Place, a new work, also led by Mr. 
Peterson in a promising .part of the city, is 
growing rapidly. 

WASHINGTON, TOLEDO, is using the moving 
picture approach to its community on Sunday 
evenings, carefully rhanaged and interpreted by 
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the pastor, Rev. H. A. Arnold. Washington 
Church is under a building program for larger 
accommodations and hopes in the near future 
to add a commodious auditorium to the al- 
ready completed parish house, chapel and gym- 
nasium equipment. Modern Sunday school 
rooms are already finished and being used by 
the Marion Lawrence Sunday school. 

PLYMOUTH, TOLEDO, is without a pastor 
just now owing to the resignation of Rey. R. 
T. Boyd. The pulpit is being supplied by Dr. 
F. H. Foster, of Oberlin. Dr. Foster is prov- 
ing a most genial fellow worker in the city 
and a most acceptable supply in Plymouth 
Church. 

Both PimeRim and PARK have just completed 
an extensive building program and are forging 
ahead with a constructive approach to each 
community, both being located in specially 
fine and promising parts of the city. Pilgrim 
is using the moving picture approach to the 
community for Sunday evenings under the 
leadership of Rev. Herbert Loomis. Both Pil- 
grim and Park have wonderful outlooks for a 
large church membership and Sunday school. 
Rev. C. E. Ward is minister of Park. 


ILLINOIS 

Ravenswood, Chicago, Dedicates Window 

On Noy. 27, seventeen were received into 
the membership of Ravenswood, Chicago, Rev. 
J. M. Thomas, pastor, as a result of the fall 
membership campaign. Ten of these were on con- 
fession and seyen by letter, making a total 
of 53 for the year. A distinctive feature of 
the service was the dedication of ten memorial 
windows, a set of three in memory of little 
Betty Barnard, placed in the church by her 
father and mother; four others in honor of 
deacons who have distinguished themselves by 
long years of devotion, John McLauchlan, Jul- 
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ian H. Pitkin, William L. Wood, and Charles 
W. Chandler; a fine medallion window in mem- 
ory of Electa Hoyt Bennett, who with her 
husband, Dr. R. J. Bennett, contributed largely 
to the life of this church from the early seven- 
ties until her death in 1915. 


Mr. Alfred Bersbach, a friend of Dr. John 
Gordon, now of Rockford, and minister of 
Ravenswood from 1908 until 1912, donated 
one of the two largest windows in apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Gordon’s ministry. The tenth 
window is devoted to the memory of Rey. W. 
A. Lloyd, the founder of Ravenswood, and 
minister there for 20 years. The subject 
represented is “Christ in Gethsemane”—fol- 
lowing the text of Hoffman. All these win- 
dows, executed in pure Gothic, put the finishing 
touches upon this church which was rebuilt 
in 1917. Perhaps the most notable feature 
of the new decoration consists of two mural 
panels painted by an artist who is a member 
of the church, Miss Elizabeth Gibson (now 
Mrs. George Hngelhard). These represent an 
original study portraying the prayer meeting 
led by Elder Brewster after the departure of 
the Mayflower. 


MINNESOTA 
Vesper Services at Plymouth, Minneapolis 
Large congregations are attending a series 
of vyesper service addresses given by Dr. H. P. 
Dewey, paster of PLyMoUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, 
on “Spiritual Teachings in Modern Poetry.” 
The series is as follows: ‘Advantage in Dis- 


advantages” — Sill’s poem. “Opportunity” ; 
“Good-will as an Antidote to War’—Shaw’s 
“Androcles and the Lion’; “God in Pursuit’ 


—Thompson’s “The Hound of Heaven’; “The 
Purification of the Soul’—Dante’s “Purga- 
tory’; “The Better Angels of our Nature’— 
Masefield’s “The Everlasting Mercy”; ‘The 


The character of the work of any church is determined by the vitality of the 


devotional life of the people. To help pastors in their work of cultivating the 


devotion and worship of their congregations, the Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City, has issued A 


Book of Prayers, for individual use, family worship and public services; 


A Book of Devotional Hymns, 48 of the great hymns of the church with 


music, arranged especially for use in the family; a special edition of The 
Gospel of Luke, for Lenten Study; and The Fellowship of Prayer, a 
Booklet of Scripture, Meditation and Suggestive Thought for the Lenten 


Season. 


Every Pastor should have a supply of these available for his people 


and lead them in their use.. A complete set of these devotional helps will be 


sent to anyone for sixteen cents in postage. Give a set to some friend. 
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Unknown Path and the Trusty Guide’—New- 
man’s “Lead, Kindly Light.’ The addresses 
are preceded by a half hour’s organ recital 
and fifteen minutes’ singing of familiar hymns. 

Plymouth is now ‘changing its financial sys- 
tem as a logical sequence of the free pew system 
introduced two years ago. For the first time 
in its history it is combining its benevolent and 
church support budgets. The total sum now 
asked and expected for 1922 is $51,100. This 
amount, however, does not indicate the entire 
amount to be received, since it includes, on 
the strictly benevolent side, only the appor- 
tionment to the Congregational societies. The 
new assistant pastor, Rey. W. C. Timmons, 
is proving an effective addition to the official 
staff, and notably the work of religious edu- 
cation is being stimulated by his leadership. 

Plymouth Community Club, organized dur- 
ing the war, continues successfully with a 
membership of some 250 young men and 
women who represent the working force of 
various industries of the city. With the co- 
operation of the young people of the church, 
meetings are held each week in the Parish 
House, beginning with forums which discuss 
practical questions and concluding with social 
entertainment. The club has proved to be a 
popular and worth-while foil to public dance 
halls and other baleful influences. 


MICHIGAN 
Wireless Outfit for Benton Harbor 

BrENTON Harsor has installed a wireless 
outfit, the work being done by four members 
of a Sunday school ¢lass. With this outfit 
Chicago Grand Opera and Pittsburg sermons 
have been heard in Benton Harbor. 

This church boasts of the finest ‘choir in 
south-western Michigan. It has 40 members, all 
of whom aré volunteers. An unusual feature 
of the choir is that there is a waiting list con- 
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taining names of a score of persons who are student pastor of the Congregational chur 


ready to join the choir when there is a va- 
cancy. 


MISSOURI 
Rey. Frederick W. Leavitt Resigns 

Rey. F’. W. Leavitt has resigned from Foun- 
TAIN PARK, St. Louis, to take effect at the close 
of his third year, Jan. 31. During these years 
a steady stream of people 
church, and all the various departments have 
been thoroughly organized. Mr. Leavitt came 
to St. Louis from Omaha, Neb., where he was 
superintendent of the Missouri Valley Congre- 
gational Union, and previously pastor for eight 
years of Plymouth, Omaha. He also served 
four years as president of the Congregational 
Academy at Franklin, Neb. 

He has made a great contribution to the de- 
nominational work, both within and without 
his church and city. He is a member of the 
Board of Counselors of the St. Louis Church 
Federation; is especially interested in and a 
frequent speaker at the shop meetings conducted 
by that Federation ; is secretary of the St. Louis 
Congregational Club and a past-president of the 
Congregational Ministers’ Union: For two con- 
secutive terms he has served as chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Missouri Congre- 
gational Conference and now holds several Con- 
ference offices. 

He assumes, on Feb. 1, the pastorate of the 
leading Congregational Church in Louisiana, at 
at Jennings, an influential and growing city on 
the New Orleans line of the Southern Pacific 
Railway. This church is a leader in our de- 
nominational life of the South, ranking with 
our churches at Taxarkana, Ark., and Dallas, 
Tex. 

Mrs. Leavitt is exceedingly popular and very 
efficient in music, social and missionary work 
of the church. Both have endeared themselves 
to Congregationalists in Missouri, who bid 
them “God speed” in their new and promising 
field of activity. 


A. B. A. 


Pilgrim, St. Louis, Has New Year Service 
Following the memorial custom of many 
years, the members of Pinerim, Sr. Lours, 
gathered on the morning of New Year’s Day for 
their annual family service. Dr. Hugh Pedley. 
Jennings, an influential and growing city on 
was largely attended with about one hundred 
participating in prayer and testimony. 


Dr. Dan Bradley in Missouri 

Rey. D. J. Bradley, pastor of WHrBSTER 
GROVES, had the joy, on a recent Sunday, of 
having his pulpit oceupied by his father, Dr. 
Dan Bradley, of Cleveland, O. Special serv- 
ices were observed throughout the day. In the 
morning, Dr. Dan Bradley and Dr. Henry Ten- 
ney, formerly of Oberlin, O., administered com- 
munion. In the evening, Dr. Hugh Pedley and 
State Supt. A. R. Atwood assisted in the sery- 
ice at which Dr. Dan Bradley delivered his 
address on “Sending Mars to the Bench,” a 
magnificent address, showing potent reasons for 
disarmament. 


IOWA 

New Pastor for Red Oak 
Rey. C. A. Glover, who has just begun his 
work at Red Oak, received his preparatory 
training for the ministry in England; he left 
Cliff College for Australia in 1913. After 
three years’ service as a home missionary in 
New South Wales he came to the United 


States and studied consecutively at Bangor, | 
at the University of Chicago, and at McCormick | 


Seminary, from which he graduated in 1919. 
In addition to three years’ pastoral experi- 
ence in Australia, Mr. Glover was one year 
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at Millinoecket, Me., two years at Roberts, Il 
and two and a half years with Communit 
Chicago. During the pastorate at Communit) 
the membership increased one-third, a de}, 
of nearly $6,000 was over-pledged and tl! 
chureh thoroughly organized, especially for th 
work of religious education. The church ¢ 
Red Oak has a new building, furnishing ad) 
quate equipment for the full program of i) 
ligious education and community service. i 


Annual Meetings 

NEWTON HicHLANDS, MAss., Rev. S. El 
Woodrow, pastor, had a year of progress, wit! 
33 additions to membership. In March, D} 
G. T. Smart closed a nineteen year pastorat 
with this church and was sueceeded by Dr. § 
H. Woodrow, formerly of Pilgrim, St. Louis 
Mo. At a farewell reception in Dr. Smart 
honor he was presented with $3,000... By th 
will of Dr. C. H. Newhall, for many year 
one of its members, the church received hi 
house on Forest St., which is being remodele 
into an up-to-date parsonage. The year close! 
with the chureh free from debt and with f 
balance in the treasury. A budget of $10,47' 
for home expenses was accepted for 1922. Th! 
Every Member Canvass assured liberal sup 
port of home expenses and benevolences fo) 
this year. The board of deacons has been in 
creased from four to six. A board of six deal 
conesses has been added to the other offices| 


Epwarps, NorTHAMPTON, Mass., Rey. Ki 
B. Welles, minister, reports home expenses a 
$10,628; benevolences, $12,527. Total mem| 
bership is 878, with a net gain of 72. Com| 
munion given to 59 persons in their homes 
six cottage song services held, with an averiag( 
attendance of 19. Minister’s salary raised 
$250. Average Sunday morning attendance! 
431. The church aims to give away as muck 
as it.spends for itself. 


Progress all along the line, and a forwar¢ 
look, marked the annual meeting of PineRt™! 
DorcHesTER, Mass., Rev. HB. D. Gaylord, pas’ 
tor. Accessions, 98, 62 upon confession brough!) 
the membership to 890. Seventeen receive 
Jan. 1 raise the number to over 900. The 
church met all expenses, and decreased to ¢| 
minimum an old indebtedness. The Bvery 
Member Canvass for 1922 reports increase: 
of several hundred dollars for church expense) 
and a proportionate increase for benevolence 
Church attendance increased by nearly 50 pei| 
cent., the morning average being 325, and the 
evening 280. A communion letter and car¢ 
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has largely increased the interest and attend- 
‘ance at that service. The evening musical 
‘services of worship continue to fill the church 
‘Sunday evenings. The progress of the Sunday 
school was especially noteworthy. An increase 
in average attendance of 37 per Sunday, 55 
uniting with the church upon confession. The 
active roll of 806, and the total enrollment in 
all departments of 1106 is the highest in the 
‘history of the school. The women of the 
eons Society and Allbright Cirele have 
seme in their service, raising 
a $3,000 in the two groups for work at 
home and abroad. The men also have been 
coming forward, with a Men’s Class led each 
Sunday by the members, each taking his turn, 
and averaging 60 per Sunday in attendance, 
and with the Pilgrim Fraternal Association, 
a men’s club with mutual benefit features, 
approaching the 200 mark in membership. 


Surewssury, Mass., Rev. F. D. Thayer, pas- 
tor, reported accessions of 13 by confession and 
six by letter, making the present membership 
272. This is a net increase of 76 per cent. for 
the last six years. During this period 130 
new families moving into town have been 
piled in the parish. The church has had 
the largest budget of expense in its history 
and comes to the end of the year with all 
bills paid and a substantial balance in the 
treasury. Payments for benevolences have 
exceeded the apportionment and gifts have 
been made in addition to Northland College, 
Near Hast Relief, India orphan, other objects 
and local charities. The Hvery Member Can- 
vass was recently made for the sixth con- 
secutive time. 

CANAAN, N. Y., Rev. W. T. Bartley, pastor, 
reports encouraging balances in the Society, 
the Christian Hndeavor, and the Ladies’ Aid 
treasuries. There was a net gain of 13 mem- 
bers. The 100th member was added at Easter. 
The pastor and his. wife were recently sur- 
prised by a gift of $25 from the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, and their son, Irving D. Bartley, the 
organist, was given a check for’ $25 by the 
Society. 

Hirst, SouTHERN Pines, N.C., Rev. EH. W. 
Serl, pastor, during the year received 24 mem- 
bers. The audiences have been large and the in- 
terest sustained. $500 was added to the minister’s 
salary. The most satisfactory response to the 
finance committee canvass in recent years has 
just been made. Wach month fellowship so- 
cials are held, largely attended by tourists and 
winter residents and members of the church. 
The Ladies’ Society has been especially active 
and successful in work both on social and 
financial and missionary lines. 
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Calls 

Avwoop, A. W., Windsor, Vt., to West Newbury. 
At work. 

Briecs, H. A. M., Straight College, New Orleans, 
La., to be headmaster, Kurn Hattin Schools 
for Boys, Westminster and Saxtons River, Vt. 
At work. 

Crosstpy, Huis, Winifred, S. D., to Sudbury, 
Vt., for six months. At work. 

Finpuay, J. L., recently pastor of Old South, 
Worcester, Mass., to WHasthampton. Accepts. | 

Froncu, H. G., former&ly assistant secretary of | 
Vermont Conference, to acting pastorate, Chel- 
sea, Vt. 

Greenitpy, J. H., to Austinburg and Eagleville, O. 

TreFpruHern, WH. B., Ipswich, S. D., to Windham, 
Vt., for winter, At work. | 

Lmsavirr, KF. W., Fountain Park, St. Louis, Mo., 
to Jennings, La. Accepts. 

Ricuter, G. BH. (Methodist), to Second, Coventry, 
Ct. At work. 

SNOWDEN, JosprH, Riverton, Neb., to Victor, Ia. 
At work. 

Wueritpr, ©. C., Tacoma, Wash., to acting pas- 
torate, First, Tacoma. At work. 


Resignations 
Huuior, W. H., Newton Falls, O., after five years. 
Hunter, A. A., Federated, Amherst, O. 


3 Personals 
ARCHIBALD, Ruy. A. W., left his home in New 
» Haven, Ct., on Jan. 10, for the Raymond Hotel, 
' Pasadena, Cal., where he will spend the winter. 
Drck, Rry. H»erserr H., who was ordained at 
Baker Lake Church, Mont., in November, stated 
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that his call to the ministry had been the MUannah Hayward, and was born in Bridgewater, 
result of his consecration at three years of Mass., May 14, 1846. She united with the North 
age to the Christian ministry by his dying Middleboro (Titicut Precinct) Congregational 
mother. He had his training at Moravian Church when 12 years old. After graduation 
College and Seminary and took special courses from Titicut Academy (later known as Pratt Free 


at Union and Iliff Seminaries. School), Miss Hayward taught school in Canton, 
Ie erbar and South Dedham (now Norwood). She married 

Connnenre uate y Sidney BE. Morse, of South Dedham. Of their 
Hartford, Fourth, 90th, Jan. 8. three children two grew to maturity, Howard E. 


and Marion B. The former occupied a responsible 
position in the New Wngland Confectionary Com- 
hae Deawis pany, with which other members of the family 
eath notices and obituaries are inserted at a were connected, and died a few years ago. Miss 
cost of fifteen cents per count Vine. Minimum yrayi bx yes ; pepe aga 8 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words Marion Morse lives in the home at Newton High- 


each. Address Advertising Department, The lands with Mr. Boyd and his daughter, Miss Helen 


Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. Inez Boyd. 
: Following the death of Mr. Morse, Mrs. Morse 
MRS. SUSAN FRYE BELL married Mr. Boyd nearly 40 years ago (March 13, 


Mrs. Susan F. Bell, widow of Rev. James Mad- 1882), and they lived in Norwood, moving to 
ison Bell, D. D., died at the home of her son, Sid- Andover for four years while Howard Morse was 
ney, in Leominster, Mass., Jan. 6, 1922, She in Phillips Academy, and finally locating in 
was aged 86 years and 10 (months. The funeral _ a 
services were conducted by her pastor, Rey. Ora 
A. Price, of the Orthodox Church of Leominster. 
Rev. Dr. William W. McLane, pastor of the 
Congregational Church of North Leominster, offi- 
ciated at the commitment service. 

Mrs. Bell was born in North Andover, Mass., 
March 16, 1835. Her parents were Wnoch and 
Mary Foster Frye. She received her education 
in the public schools of that town and at the 
young ladies’ seminary which later became Ab- 
bott Academy, Andover. She married at the age 
of 23, and with her husband served Congrega- 
tional churches at Ashby, Watertown, North Had- 
ley, West Medway and North Leominster, also 
at Lisbon, N. H. 

Mrs. Bell’s most memorable qualities were a 
youthful spirit, an indefatigable energy, and a 
rare friendliness. She remained young to the 
last, and to the very end of her days was never 
so happy as when at work doing something for 
somebody. During her last short illmess she con- 
tinually prayed that she might not have to drink 
the cup of idleness here but that rather she might 
be put to work at once among the friends beyond. 
As a hard-working mother of seven children, an 
aggressive leader in all forms of church life, 
and as a warm-hearted neighbor, she expressed 
the best traditions of her old New England an- 
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have heard sweet 
Chimes azinging, 
Dour thelones of memory. 
Beard them call 
heard the 
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Bringing Muar 
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cestry. 
Mrs. Bell is survived by three sons: Harry AUIS Re ie the somone eine: 
A : eir location becomes a landmark; the 
J. Bell and Sidney BH. Bell, of Leominster, and sublimity of their music—an outpouring 
Enoch Frye Bell, of the American Board, Boston. of musical solemnity and worship. 
; de ety e The mere touch of a finger upon the 
ALS BLAINE OE a electric keyboard in the organist’s con- 
Mrs. Martha J. Boyd, wife of Leonard Boyd, sole, brings forth the full power of the 
passed away Jan. 7, at her home in Newton sea eine Lae hai iaae ee 
Ilighlands, Mass., after a long illness. The funeral philanthropy could be Neatowed upon any 
was held at the Boyd residence, 61 Allerton Road, community than a set of Deagan Tubular 
the afternoon of Jan. 10. Mrs. Boyd’s pastor, Aa Chimes? Send for complete in- 
Dr. S. H. Woodrow, conducted the services and Ae EO . 
the Lotus Quartet of Boston sang. The burial J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. Deagan'Bldg., 
was in Norwood. 4271 Berteau Avenue, Chicago 


Mrs. Boyd was a daughter of Daniel and 


‘‘All preachers who want to keep virile and sympa- 
thetic should at once connect up with Boreham.’’ 


The Home of the Echoes 


By F. W. BOREHAM 


“To those who have not known his writings, and unfortunately 


there are some, there is a treat in store, for he has a style that wins 
attention, and he clothes the very human commonplaces of life with a 
surprising freshness of interpretation and meaning.’”’—The Churchman. 
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Newton Highlands, where they have resided 30 
years. 

Mrs. Boyd was deeply religious, heartily de- 
voted to the church and all its interests and was 
a loyal Congregationalist from girlhood. She was 
strong and steadfast in the fundamentals of her 
faith, but her broad outlook and interests kept 
her abreast of the times, and in harmony with 
enlightened modern thought. She was a sub- 
scriber to the Boston Recorder and then took its 
successor, The Congregationalist from its begin- 
ning as long as she lived. She was interested in 
missions generally, but especially in the work of 
the American Missionary Association, of which 
she was a life member; she was a generous 
giver to missions and to her own church. 

Mrs. Boyd was an exceptional Bible student 
and for many years was a Sunday school teacher. 


THIRD EDITION 
NOW READY 
Tabernacle Hymns No. 2 


Greatest Song Book Published 
Swamped with testimonials as toits 
being the finest and most complete 
collection of Gospel Hymns. 


Tremendous sale makes possible 


REDUCTION IN PRICE 


Within Reach of Every Church 
Art Buckram $50 Manila $30 


per hundred not prepaid 

Singlecopies: Art Buckram 60c Manila 35c 
START THE NEW YEAR 
With a New Song Book 
IT WILL PAY 
ORDER DURING JANUARY 

fully bound in sheepskin stamped 
ace witl Sane of Pastor given FREE 


with CASH order for 100 or more books 
if ordered during January. 


Returnable Copies to Music Committees 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO. 
Room 1236 29 South La Salle Street Chicago. 


United States Citizenship 


BY GEORGE PRESTON MAINS 


“This book deals in an interesting and 
wholesome manner with the problems 
of United States citizenship, with 
special reference to the larger relations 
of the citizen to his Government.” 

— Presbyterian. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 
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(x GIST, \ Gistof the Lesson 
LESSON; By R. A. TORREY 


COIN Tag 
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y The old reliable vest-pocket S. $. Lessom 
Companion. World-famed for its coa- 
densed thought, concise expression, per= 
tinent illustration and spiritual appeal. 

FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158.5th Av,. New York 17.N. Wabash Av,, Chicage 


Full Bible text'for all the Interna- 
tional Lessons for 1922, with Analyses, 
References, and Daily Bible Readings. 
Vest-pocket size, 234 x 534 inches. 200 
pages. Strong cloth binding 


Ghe Judson Press 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


HYMNS FOR TODAY 


A complete hymnal for both Sunday School and Church. 
New, beautiful hymns on all the vital subjects that leadin 
religious thinkers are advocating today, with Orders o 
Services for S. 5. departments and church, and Services 
for Anniversaries. 

The use of Hymns for Today will educate both youth 
and adult in the Sasentials of the Kingdom of God. 
Price, $75 per 100. Returnable sample sent. Orchestrated. 


11) N C1) NUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 
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4he was president of the women’s society of the 
church and for years a member of the church 
committee. She was a founder of the Chautau- 
qua circle in Norwood and active in Chautauqua 
work for years. She was a generous supporter of 
many’ good causes, a gracious hostess, a warm- 
hearted friend, the beloved center of a happy 
home circle, and a woman of gentle, patient, 
earnest Christian character, reyered and highly 
esteemed by all who knew her. 


MISS FRANCES M. EVANS 


Miss Frances M. Evans, who had been for 
more than 15 years secretary of the Illinois 
Women’s Home Missionary Union, had an attack 
of heart disease on her way to the office on the 
morning of Dec. 14 and died within a few 
minutes, 

Miss Evans had been a resident of Oak Park 
for more than 27 years, making her home until 
recently with her sister, Mrs. J. A. Lewis. Her 
work in the Chicago office of the Home Missionary 
Union had been characterized by the utmost 
endeavor to be faithful in large and small things, 
to conduct the office with the greatest economy, 
and to take the Christian attitude toward every- 
body and every movement. She had an intelli- 
gent interest in the work and was tactful in all 
relationships. She was quiet and unassuming 
in manner and of sterling character in every par- 
ticular. The funeral, conducted Dea Tey JAY IN: 
Hitchcock, and a number of his fellow secre- 
taries, was held in First Church, Oak Park, Dec. 


17. She was in a very real sense “Faithful unto 
death.” 


FRANK FOXCROFT 


Frank Foxcroft, a member of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Cambridge, Mass., entered into 
the eternal life on Dec. 10, 1921. 

Mr. Foxcroft graduated from Williams College 
in 1871. For many years he was a leader in the 
No-License campaigns in Cambridge, and was an 
active crusader for temperance. He served for 
nearly nine years on the Massachusetts Civil 
Service Commission, and was an editor of the 
Boston Journal from 1872 to 1904. Later he was 
editor of The Living Age, and at the time of his 
death he was a contributing editor of the Boston 
Herald. His service to the public welfare was 
characterized by integrity, devotion to duty and 
the championship of the oppressed. 

He had been an earnest Christian from his 
boyhood, and was both by temperament and from 
principle, courageous and hopeful. He had a 
genuine interest in young people, and he had 
an especial gift in winning their confidence in 
religious matters. For a considerable time he 
conducted a large club of young people, known as 
“The Monday Class,” numbering from two to 
three hundred. 

During recent years he suffered from ill health, 
but he maintained his patience and fortitude to 
a remarkable degree. His affection for the Say- 
iour was warm. His Christian faith sustained 
him, and he endeavored always to bear witness 
to the love of Christ. 

Mr. Foxcroft married on Sept. 11, 1872, Miss 
Elizabeth D, Howard, of Cambridge, who died in 
1888. The surviving children by this marriage 
are: Mrs. James G. Stuart, of Schenectady, 
N. Y., Mrs. Arthur N. Hastings, of Middleton, 
Mass., and Mrs. James G. Carr, of Chicago. 

On Sept. 9, 1891, he married Miss Lily S. Rice, 
of Danvers, Mass., who survives him, with their 
children, Miss Mary G. Foxcroft, of the Walnut 
Hill School, Natick, Mass., and Francis Rice Fox- 
croft, of Pittsfield, Mass. 

A. R. 
REV. EDWARD AUGUSTUS GEORGE 


On Dec. 22, Rev. Edward Augustus George 
died in New Haven, Ct., where for a year and 
a half he had been acting pastor of United Church. 
Death came suddenly, as he was walking from the 
church house to his rooms. His funeral was 
held in the United Church, Dee, 24, The services 
were conducted by Dr. Samuel Bushnell, assisted 
by Dean Charles R. Brown, Rev. Harry R. Miles, 
Dr. Oscar WD. Maurer, and Dr. James S. William- 
son. 


Mr. George was born in Providence, R. I., in 


Jan. 19, 19. 


1865. After graduating from Yale in 1885, ] 
taught and ‘studied for several years. In 189; 
he was graduated from the Yale Divinity Schoo! 
His first pastorate was in Norwich, Vt., whe 
he stayed five years. From 1896 to 1904, 
served the Ghurch in Willimantic, Ct.; and fro 
1904 to 1917 was pastor at Ithaca, N. Y. He 
was married, June 4, 1891, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
to Mabel Dexter Goodrich, who survives hi 
Besides contributing to various periodicals, hi 
was the author of “Seventeenth Century Men o: 
Latitude,’ and ‘‘The Twelve.” fi 

His brief ministry at United Church, New 
Haven, had been a fruitful one. Large additions 
were made to the membership of the church, and 
he had endeared himself to its members and to 
all his associates in the ministry. The death 
of an only son after a trying illness, a few weeks 
earlier, was a great blow to him, and undoubtedl (I 
hastened 


i 
4 
| 
\ 


his own death. 


Mr. George was a thoughtful, original preacher, 
a faithful pastor, and a loyal friend. He was, 


companionable and lovable, with a personality 
that appealed strongly to men. Wherever he 
came, he brought sweetness and light, and his” 
keen sense of humor was a delight to all who 
knew him intimately. He bore heavy burdens 
with courage and cheerfulness. 


The stainless, gallant gentleman, 
So glad of life, he gave no trace, 
No hint, he ever once beheld 4 
The specter peering in his face; Wi 


But gay and modest held the road, 
Nor feared the Shadow of the Dust; i 
But saw the whole world rich with joy, 
As every valiant farer must. 


EDWARD H. HAMES | 


Mr. Edward H. Hames, the business manager 
of the American Missionary, died at his home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Jan. 1, 1922. He was for 
nearly sixty years connected with the publica-— 
tions of Congregational denomination, having been 
with The Congregationalist, Congregational Work, 
and the American Missionary. His rare business _ 
efficiency was of the greatest service, and his 
genial Christian spirit endeared him to all his. 
co-workers. He is survived by a wife and a 
daughter. His church membership was in New- 
ton, Mass.; in Brooklyn he attended the Clinton 
Avenue Church. The interment was in Ware, Mass, 
4 

Let love and appreciation have their say. 
So many tired hearts might go on their way 
singing at the mere price of a handclasp, a_ 
whisper of encouragement, or a look which | 
told that some loving service has not passed | 
unnoticed. Let us send to the starving peo-_ 
ples of the old world, by all means; but le | 
us also give a thought to the starving hearts 
in our own household.—The Front Rank. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 
GEORGE FOOT MOORE 


Professor of the History of Religion 
in Harvard University 


The Origin and Development 
eee 
of Religion 
Among the topics discussed will be the 
primary motive in religion, the origin of its 
elementary notions, the common features of 
so-called primitive religions, the progress of 
religion in advancing civilization, the crisis 
in the history of religion when men demand 
of it guarantees for something beyond this 
life, the principal types of religion that 
offer themselves as ways of salvation. 


On Monday Afternoons, 
Jan. 9, 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13 


At 2.30 o’clock. All seats FREB and no 
tickets required. 


EUROPE 


All-expense tours to Europe 
June and July. 
Send for European booklet B-5. 


BENNETT'S TRAVEL BUREAU 
506 Fifth Ave., New York City 


in April, May, 


im. 19, 1922 


A Barrage of Prayer 
By Rey. Robbins Wolcott Barstow 


One of the truest Christian duties is to face 
sts frankly. The Armenian situation in- 
lves facts that are not pleasant to face, but 
ist be taken as we find them today. These 
2 briefly : 

1. Thousands of Armenian and other Chris- 
n people in Turkey are still in grave danger 
massacre. 

2. The situation in Cilicia particularly is 
tical in the extreme, because of the probable 
thdrawal of the French troops. 

3. The western nations plead economic bank- 
ptey as their main excuse for non-interven- 
nm, oblivious to the moral bankruptcy which 
ir course is bringing about, and which is 
rse. 

4, Whatever the reasons real or fancied, 
whatever ways principle is yielding to ex- 
diency, nothing is being done to check the 
irks and saye their victims, and in the judg- 
nt of America’s leading politicians, nothing 
ll be done nationally or internationally. 
And yet, the atrocities that are still re- 
rted week after week cannot be ignored. As 
rid citizens and world Christians, many 
nericans are chagrined at the impotence of 
vernments in such a case. But there is a 
zher power not yet exhausted, hardly tried, 
e power of intercessory prayer. We read that 
he prayers of the righteous avail much,’ and 
en our imperfect prayers must have weight 
th God, whose influence upon the lives of 
an is beyond all measuring. 

Must we not, then, give ourselves earnestly 
d unitedly to prayer that the might of God 
1y stay the hand of Turkish lust and cruelty ; 
d that the love of God may touch the heart 
Turkish hatred; and that the peace of God 
uy come at last to those who have been faith- 
1 to him through trials of fire and sword? 
Theological theories to the winds! If there 
power with God, let us pray for its release 
a situation where all else has failed! 

‘or what are we better than sheep and 
BOALS s <j. 

; knowing God, we lift not hands of prayer 
oth for ourselves and those who eall us 
mriend? aie? 

Brethren, that God may turn our failure 
to success, that God may save where we 
ive lost, that God may transform foes into 
iends in the love of Jesus Christ, 


LET US PRAY! 


A Suggested Prayer 

Almighty God, whose power is beyond our 
iderstanding, whose ways are past our find- 
g out, whose wisdom belittles our knowledge, 
1d whose promises never fail; hear us as we 
rm our prayers to thee for help. We look 
ith shame-faced grief at the slow crucifixion 

a Christian people; we have talked and 
mporized when we should have acted quickly, 
itil we have become sharers in guilt for the 
ackest crime of history. God, in thy mercy 
rgive us for that which we have not done. 
nd now there is little left that we can do. 
ut thou art still the Lord of all the earth! 
hou canst overrule all things for good. Thou 
one canst redeem a cause hopeless without 
ee, And so we raise our earnest supplication 
. thee that thou wilt make the arm of thy 
ywer felt in behalf of thy people in Turkey. 
tay the vengeful purposes of eruel men. In 
ays that thou alone canst master, touch their 
virits with a new sense of honor, or righteous- 
ass. Against the bloody traditions of twelve 
undred years, wilt thou assert the new creed 
* brotherhood, that despite the expectations 
? the faithless, there may come peace and 
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friendliness in a land where lust and hatred 


and fire and sword have long been exalted. 
This, O Lord, is the task which we have 
shirked, but which through thee and thy power, 
may yet be accomplished. Use our penitence, 
our love, our faith, our intercession, for the 
saving of lives and the redeeming of souls, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
Concord, N. H. 


The Quincy House Raid 


A recent occurrence in Boston has stirred 
Massachusetts churches, ministers and temper- 
ance forces generally, as has nothing else for 
years. At the close of Governor Cox’s first year 
in office, a complimentary dinner was tendered 
him, attended by about three hundred state and 
federal officials and prominent Republican poli- 
ticlans with many Democrats included. ‘The 
dinner was in the newly opened Georgian Cafe- 
teria at the Quincy House. During the dinner, 
Federal Prohibition Agent Wilson raided a 
room on another floor of the hotel, where he 
found an improvised bar and seized a quantity 
of liquor. Federal Prohibition Director Potter 
was a guest at the dinner and the permit to 
move the liquor bore his name. It transpires 
that Mr. Potter knew nothing of the transac- 
tion, it having been attended to by a clerk upon 
evidence to show that the removal of the liquor 
was perfectly legal, being the removal of per- 
sonal property to a permanent residence. The 
governor, Mr. Potter and a large proportion of 
the guests knew nothing of the liquor supply up- 
stairs and nothing of the raid till afterward. 
No criticism can attach to a guest who knew 
nothing of liquor being served in a separate 
part of the hotel. 

Political tricksters and enemies of enforce- 
ment have tried to make this appear as an act 
of spite on the part of Agent Wilson, and many 
threats have been whispered of his removal but 
the director has made a public statement com- 
mending Wilson’s action and a flood of letters 
in his behalf has gone to Washington. The 
Anti-Saloon League Secretary thinks the whole 
affair, dinner, bar, and all, was a clever pub- 
licity stunt to advertise the new cafeteria and 
the noted guests were the unconscious pawns 
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in the game. It looks as if the result of the 
affair would be more caution on the part of the 
already efficient enforcement officers, the real- 
ization on the part of public men and officials 
that the good citizenship of the state will bit- 
terly resent trifling with the eighteenth amend- 
ment, and a greater hesitancy in opposing en- 
forcement legislation that will be acted on by 
the incoming legislature. 
A, J. M.. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


Tur MARCH OF BPVENTS, by the EprIror 
(World’s Work, January). Wspecially notable 
is the section entitled “One good Conference 
Deserves Another.” The method marks ‘A 
revolution in human conduct,” it is like the 
introduction of preventive medicine. Read 
also the suggestive sections on China. 


AINTAB 


$3,000 invested here will edu- 
cate a College Student each 
year, or maintain a Hospztal 


Bed for half the year. 


Regarding special gifts, legacies and 
conditional gifts, address: Trustees of 
Donations for Education in Turkey, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. © 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA S, DAVIS, 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


Trains for 


Theological Seminary 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 
Dean, E. W. Capen 


HARTFORD 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 
training for: 


Each 
institutional life, and together they form one interdenomi- 
national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


The Christian ministry. 
The whole field of religious education. 
The foreign field. 


School has its independent faculty and its own 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 106th year opened Sept. 21. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
Warren J. Movuuton, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A high grade professional school in applied religion, train- 
ing for the modern ministry in its various fields. Inter- 
denominational faculty and student body. All the 
privileges of Ober’in College and its strong equipment. 
Generous scholarships and opportunities for work. Equal 
chance for women. Graduate degrees according to 


program. 
Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, O. 


Rigen ie nite Na oe Se 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. — ¥ 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. : 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.. 
syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles, Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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WOMEN’S INTERESTS 
The Things Which Count 


By Ethel Bowen White 

Eyery girl plans her wardrobe, her general 
appearance and her life, not only to please 
herself, but to please her neighbors, young and 
old, male or female. And she is right in so 
doing; only too often she chooses the things 
which do not please, the very things which 
displease. Many girls wish they had a larger 
allowance or earned more money so they could 
“dress better.” I know a certain loyal brother 
who lately confided to me, “I think my sister 
would be more attractive if she dressed better, 
if she spent more money on her clothes,” 

I replied, “Your sister spends plenty of 
money on her clothes, and is one of the finest 
girls whom I know, but she is.so busy at col- 
lege she does not allow enough time for the 
little things which really count.” 


The Meaning of Education 


BY JAMES H. SNOWDEN 


A study of the psychology of eduea- 
tion in its relation to the individual, 
the intellect, the sensibilities, etc. 


Net, 75 cents, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Bstablished 
1873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jonnson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
EE ESSE 
Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. Al- 
bany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


EVANGELIST 


Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, Ill. 


FARMS 


A Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
on. 


POSITION WANTED 


. Widow lady accustomed to young people, would 
like position as house mother in college or private 
school. “S,” Congregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 
Wanted— Matron 


in boarding school. aes ty 
Congregationalist. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
For Sale—Great sacrifice, DeVry Projector, 


Stereopticon, “Life of Christ,” 


Prince 
R. N. Cloud, Ravenna, “Neb. 


Albert. 


Attention Churches! Let us bind your hymnals. 
We will make them look and wear like new. 3B. 
Holmgren, Coloma, Mich. 
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He questioned, “What kind of things? 
What do you mean?” 

I thought for a moment before telling him 
exactly what I meant. It was not to criti- 
cize but to help that I must point out the 
failings of his sister. Into my mind flashed 
the several faults which I had seen and 
which I was loath to have others see. The 
long, pointed toes of her patent leather 
pumps, so deeply wrinkled, so sadly cracked. 
Plenty of money had been paid for them; it 
was only that when she removed them she 
was too busy to put in a pair of shoe trees. 
The lining of her new fur coat (which was 
otherwise perfect) was stained near the 
sleeves and the shoulder seam was ripped. 

Her hair, arranged in a not too fash- 
ionable manner, needed more careful brush- 
ing and some hair tonic, as well as more fre- 
quent shampooing. 

I spoke to the brother about the shoes. I 
spoke of the ripped coat lining, but some- 
thing within forbade my mentioning the 
stain. I said that her hair could be more 
earefully cared for, but that was all I had 
courage to say. 

And that is exactly the trouble. Hach of 
us hesitate to mention to our friends small 
personal details which are so painfully ap- 
parent. 

The days are so full of so many things of 
great importance that often these details are 
crowded into the background, but it is the 
details, far more than the new fur coat, or 
advanced straw hat, or brains under the hat, 
which in just one rapid glance show a refined 
or a careless personality. 

I would rather have the heels of one pair 
of shoes constantly straightened by the ever 
willing cobbler and have those shoes in per- 
fect condition in every particular, than to 
open my closet door and view a line of shoes 


‘and slippers for every possible occasion. It 


is just as important for every’ girl to set 
aside a few hours each week for the sewing 
on of hooks and buttons, the mending of rips 
and the washing of hair as is the passing of a 
college examination. 

And to the girl who finds no time to do 
these things for herself, there will come either 
a tremendous and terrible awakening, or a 
“sleeping disease,’ which her husband will 
long to cover and which in time her own 
children will blush to witness and remember. 

I could not tell these things to the brother, 
but I can tell them to you. I am not speak- 
ing to the powdered and painted, short-skirted 
and simpering girl of today, but to the busy 
purposeful college girl or student, who aims 
to accomplish the Big Things of Life, and 
who in aiming sometimes loses her perspec- 
tive. 

It is not the amount of money spent, which 
proclaims a well-dressed girl. It is the eare, 
first of herself, and then of her clothes, which 
really counts. 

When I was a girl and making a visit, my 
hostess surprised me one morning by saying, 
“My brother was going to ask a girl to be his 
wife, but one morning while visiting in her 
home, she found she was going to be late for 
breakfast, so she appeared in the dining room 
with one shoe unbuttoned. He changed his 
mind.” 

I have never forgotten that story and al- 
though the time has long since passed fore me 
to worry and wonder as to my possible “hus- 
band,” still, I feel that if we only allow 
enough time there will always be time, not 
only for the keeping in order of one’s self, but 
of one’s home and one’s children. It is simply 
a question of habit, and the habit cannot be 
started too soon. 


| 
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“Why is it that a red-headed woman alwa 
marries a very meek man?’ 

“She doesn’t. He just gets that way.” 
From Judge. 


Mother (to her little daughter)—-Now, Dor 
thy, you hold onto my skirts while we’re goirz) 
through this crowd. «4 

Dorothy—But Mother, I can’t reach them. 


“Mary,” said the mistress of the house, whe 
she discovered dust on the table, “I can writ 
my name on this table.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Mary, beaming, 
always said there is nothing like education.” 


“ 


Four-year-old to her favorite doll, the los 
of whose arm exposes the sawdust: “Oh, yo! 
dear, good, obedient dally! I know I told yo) 
to chew your food fine, but I had no ide} 
you would chew it as fine as that.’*—Londo}, 
Post. 


“T wish I could break my wife of correctin) 


: 


my English in public.” : 
“You can.” 
“How?” 


{ 
“Learn to speak correctly.”—Boston Tran| 
script. : 
Mrs. O’Brien—They say it’s not polite to bi 
helped twice, Mr. Flaherty, but ye’ll take an: 
other piece of my cake, won’t ye? 1 
Ilaherty—Indade Oi will that, Mrs. O’Brien! 
Shure, it’s the height of politeness to ate ¢ 
sicond piece avy such cake as this.—Wester| 
Christian Advocate. 
Mrs. Jones was entertaining some of hei 
son’s little friends. “Willie,” she said, address) 
ing a six-year-old, who was enjoying a platé 
of cold beef, “are you sure you can cut youl 
own meat?” } 
The child who was making desperate efforty| 
with his knife and fork, replied: | 
“Yes, thanks. I’ve often had it as tough as! 
this at home.”—The Christian-Hvangelist. 


At the end of six weeks of married life 4 
southern darky returned to the minister whe 
had performed the ceremony and asked for) 
a divorce. After explaining that he could not 
give divorces, the minister tried to dissuade! 
his visitor from carrying out his intention. 

“You must remember, Sam, that you took 
Lize for better or for worse.” 

“TJ knows dat, parson,” rejoined the darky, 
“but she’s wuss than I took her for.” 


‘Bronchial 
TROCHE 


COUGH snVOICE LOZENGES 


SAFE — RELIABLE 


Banish coughing, sore throat, hoarse- 
ness — relieve catarrhal and asthmatic 
conditions. Not candy but a cough 
remedy, At druggists, 

JOHN !. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


General Sales Agents: Harold F’. Ritchie & Co.. Ino. 
"New York London ree 


Cuticura Soap 


—tThe Safety Razor— 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soapshaves withoutmug. Everywhere 25c. 
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Benevolent Societies 


Wassacnusnrrs Homp MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, a 
istituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
‘iety, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
their home missionary work. The Society so- 
{ts bequests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, 
ministers trust funds for churches. Frederick 
Pmrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
sociate Secretary ; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
sr, 609 Congregational House, Boston. 


MassacHUSETTS BoarD OF MINISTERIAL AFD, 
lieits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
quests. C. L, Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
fe, Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to LORE TLE, 
nrich, Congregational House. 

Mun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
iN and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
tablishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
ional Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
ld its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. BH. 
Isey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Hiding, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


‘'Woman’s BoarD OF Missions, 503 Congrega- 
onal House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
iss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

/WoMAn’s BoarRD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
) S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. H. Hurlbut, 
reas., Friday Meeting, 10 A. M. 

“Woman’s Boarp oF MISSIONS FOR THH PACIBIC, 
oom 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
rancisco, Cal. Mrs. R. C. Kirkwood, President ; 
vs, Hrnest A. Evans, Vice President; Mrs. W. 
7, Merrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ey, Hxecutive Secretary ; Miss Blizabeth S. Ben- 
m, Associate Secretary. 

“CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HomMn MISSIONARY 
MDHRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S} 
uffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 
Woman’s Homm Missionary ASSOCIATION (of 
fassachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
latheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
07 Congregational House, Boston. 


‘Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 

806 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher ; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
.. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
regational Society devoted to the material, social 
nd moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
upported mainly by the New England churches. 
fas finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
3oston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
200m ~at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
nade payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
duals solicited. Contributions received on an 
innuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
; Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
jonal and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
Joun B. Catvprt, D.D., President; GEORGD 
Sipnny WowssterR, D.D., Secretary. 
Cuarpncn C. PInNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817. 
National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in_ the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 


New England office. 
: W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


tt 
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Events to Come 
Bosron Ministers’ Muprinc, Jan. 23, omitted 
' in order that ministers may attend meeting 
of Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
King’s Chapel, 10.45 a. M. 
Young Women’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, bien- 
nial convention, Hot Springs, Ark., April 20-26. 
Woman’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
_ Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 3, 10.30 a. M. 
INTWRNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
_ Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 
‘RELIGIOUS EpucaTion ASSOCIATION, Chicago, IIL, 
_ March 29-April 1. General Subject, ““Prob- 
lems of Week-day Religious Education.” 


CONVENTION, 


Moderator, Rev. William H. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 


Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 


Treasurer, 


ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 


age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MIsSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 


Treusurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Hddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rey. William H. Strong 

Editorial Secretary, Rev. noch F. Bell 

Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 

Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles BHrnest White 

Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 

Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wu. F, Hnglish, Jr., 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

Sec’y Pacific Coast District, Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 

Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 
cM TOSII ates NDP RTPA hoe SEED TS 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. George L. Cady ; , 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee Corresponding Secretaries 


National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


289 Fourth Ave., New York 


289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Frank F. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 


Rev. Charles 8. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Hmeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


$5,000,000 held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the minister’s an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 


Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Hxecutive Committee 


Rev. Herman F. Swartz, Executive Secretary 
Rev. JamMes HB. McConnwuy, Assistant Secretary 
Rey. JonN Lurupr Kinson, Financial Secretary 


gregational World Movement, includes the co-op- 
erative promotion of the united interests of the 


churches in 
Stewardship, Evangelism, Recruiting the Ministry, 


and in the support of 


tion, address the Congregational 


for any National Congregational 
remitted through the Treasurer, Walter BH. Bell. 


Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 
A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
F. N. White, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 
423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 

A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 
cisco: : 
Bducational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 

Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawail. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev Charles D. Burton, General Secretary | 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids bi rants and loans in building churches 
and vareonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rey. A. H. Holt, Social Service Sec. 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Assistant Treasurer 


endow the 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 


COMMISSION ON MISSIONS OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Rey. Charles H. Burton, General Secretary 
Congregational World Movement 
Under the Direction of the 
Commission on Missions 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


WALTER BE. Buu, Treasurer 
The five-year program designated as the Con- 


Missionary Education, Christian 


our state, national and 


world-wide work through the apportionment of é 

$5,000,000. Directs Denominational a ik aan RO Hi telee 
i i ture d other co- . | Program including Social Service an is 

Fe eee the Conarerati nate ta ecment Baueation ; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


World Movement. 


Donations on account of the apportionment or 
agency may be 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 


Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Charles H. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Bxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

BWstablished by the National Council at Des 


Moines in 190 
Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 
Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Mxecutive Secretary 


Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
in the worship and 


New England Agency 


Tym CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
pLy offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New Hngland Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Chairman. | 


6 ee 
Connecticut Societies 


Tun FunD FoR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William_ F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

Tun MISSIONARY SocIpTY OF CONNNCTICUT, & 


Constituent of the National Society solicits con- 

tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches church work to yonust ae D ides help for the 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. rye Sie ee rcheni P 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William RP, | use of P : 


Pnglish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 


ford. 


CONGREGATIONALPUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. ‘Jackson Street, Chicago 
Rey. FranK M. SHELDON, General Secretary 
JospepH B. Rosson, Treasurer 
Vernon M. ScHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. HacstromM, Western Manager 
Kenneru S. Baiou, Advertising Manager 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask kor Prices 


14 peered St. THE PILGRIM PRESS 19 Pl are St. 


New Paths Through Old Palestine 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


A chorus of praise has welcomed what seems to many the best book Miss Slattery has yet produced. 
If you really wish to feel the life of the Palestine of today you must read this book. 


$1.50. By mail, $1.60 


“Not alone Jerusalem, but Bethlehem, Jericho, Bethany, the Mount of Olives, the Garden, and the Land of 
Egypt were also visited by this writer, all in a most reverent spirit; and the journey is described most charmingly, 
as by one into whose heart sank deeply the story and its setting.’—Zion’s Herald. 


“Many books have already been written upon the Palestinian campaign of General Allenby. But none can 
give more vividly the impression of the suffering and endurance of the British troops—doubly lengthened and severe 
that Jerusalem be taken without bombardment—than do these glimpses of post-war Palestine.”—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


“A graphic description of the Holy Land as it is this year, written by one with keen eyes and reverent spirit who 
has just journeyed there.’—Boston Herald. 


Safed and Keturah 


WILLIAM E. BARTON 


This new volume by “Safed the Sage” is meeting with fine success while the call for “Wit and Wisdom 
of Safed the Sage” has warranted a new edition. Either book $1.25. By mail, $1.35 


“This author in these parables usually has something vitally worth while; and he has the rare sense of knowing 
how to say it briefly. Many a good sermon has been spoiled by its length. These parables are better than sermons; 
and they are brief enough to stay as a whole in one’s mind. It is a good book to leave on the living-room table for 
everybody in the house to take a nibble at.’—The Pacific. 


“There is a laugh on every page, and hiding behind every laugh is a serious thought.”—Tihe American Thresher- 
man and Farm Power. : 


“They are wonderful bits of writing, full of humor, full of originality, full of sunshine, full of wisdom. ‘Safed’ 
speaks in Scriptural language, quaintly mingled with the phrases of 1921. He takes his themes from daily happenings, 
from which he draws eternal truths. Not a chapter in this book but leaves the reader with a warmer heart, with 
nobler impulses, and with a delighted chuckle. Keturah is Safed’s wife, and quite as good a sport as he is. There 
seems ho reason why Dr. Barton should not publish a new Safed book every year as long as he lives. May he do 
so, and may he live as long as Methuselah.”’—C. FE. World. 


“Tt is wonderful that Dr. Barton so seldom fails to strike twelve, or, if you please, to strike the nail on the 
head, in these racy parables of his. We read them week by week in syndicated papers, and here is a bundle of 
them in book form. Wholesome, witty and worth while they are.”’—The Intelligencer. 


“This third volume of the collected essays will doubtless have the same glad welcome as the others. The 
Master used homely illustrations from common life to enforce his lessons. Few men in our day have learned to do 
this better and more wittily than has Dr. Barton.’—The Baptist. 


The Monday Club Sermons, 1922 


Many teachers have always appreciated the great value of “The Monday Club Sermons” as an aid to 
the study and teaching of the Uniform International Lessons, while every year more pastors have come 
to feel that they could not afford to miss this splendid volume of exceptionally valuable exposition on 
the lessons of the year. A limited number left. Have you ordered yours ? 


$2.00. By mail, $2.10 


“Haceedingly valuable for teachers of adult classes, the book is also worth while for the ordinary minister even 
if he does not teach regularly in Sunday School, for it reveals the method and style of prominent preachers. It is 
also of exceptional value for those adults who wish to study the Sunday School lessons at home. Among the writers 
of these sermons are such men as Francis B. Clark, W. B. Barton, Nehemiah Boynton, Charles Reynolds Brown, 
William Elliot Griffis, Cornelius H. Patton, John E. Tuttle and others.”—The Presbyterian Advance. 
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Rogers Park Congregational Church, Chicago, Illinois 


In our series of Notable Church Hdifices 


THE NATIONAL ASPECT OF THE MINISTRY OF JESUS, by T. Rhondda Williams 
HAPPY YESTERDAYS OF A UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT, by Charles F. Thwing 
ONE TERM AT OXFORD, by J. Edgar Park 


HIGH HEAR'I’S YEA TO LIFE, by Winfred Rhoades 
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Rogers Park Church, Chicago 


The First Congregational Church of Rogers 
Park was organized on Nov. 3, 1889, in As- 
sembly Hall of the Eugene Field School, with 
55 charter members, who were soon joined by 
twenty more, making the membership 75. The 
first edifice on Morse Avenue, at the head of 
Paulina Street, was dedicated in 1891 and cost 
$17,400. In ten years this building was out- 
grown and was sold to the Lutherans. A site 
was then purchased by the church at the cor- 
ner of Morse and North Ashland Avenues, upon 
which the present church building was erected 
and was dedicated in March, 1904. The church 
has had six pastors, three of them in the first 
decade of its history. 

The growth of the chureh has been rapid 
and constant. The membership is now 750, of 
which 75 are absent. During Dr. Nichols’ pas- 
torate 743 members have been received—a few 
less than the total present membership. Of 
this number 827 have joined on profession of 
faith. During this period there have been 439 
removals by death and revision of roll, leay- 
ing a net gain of 304, a fraction over 25 per 
cent. 

During this pastorate the church has paid 
the indebtedness on its building of about $34,000 
and in addition has spent $10,000 for interest 
and repairs. During the past year it raised 
for all purposes practically $25,000. For the 
past two years it has employed a director of 
religious education and young people’s work. 


WOMEN’S INTERESTS 


Help Us not to Live Dully 
By Elizabeth Whittemore Willey 


“OQ Lord, help us not to live dully!” Such 
was the plea of an ardent minister, and is it 
not a thought worth considering? We ask to 
be delivered from temptation, sin and even 
“sudden death,” but what could be worse than a 
long, dull life? Can you not see it stretching 
out—a long, straight, gray, uninteresting road, 
with no scenery whatever, nothing to appeal to 
the imagination, absolutely nothing by the way- 
side to enliven it or give it a bit of color? And 
yet how many of us have perhaps started to 
tread just such a road, simply because we have 
not the gumption—I love that good, old-fash- 
ioned’ word—to try to make life interesting to 
ourselves and to those about us. 

How many people of our acquaintance are 
really interesting and how many do we care to 
see often? When the So-and-So’s telephone 
that they would like to come over for the eve- 
ning, do we say (or would we like to) that we 
are just going out, or that we are going to have 
company for bridge (and hastily arrange a 
game—at least in our minds), or are all our 
neighbors and friends really good company? 
How many people are there with whom we can 
pass a pleasant evening in conversation? How 
many people of our acquaintance haye, as our 
facetious nephew says, “anything on their minds 
but their hair’? And how many people flee 
from us as they would from the plague, I won- 
der? It would be interesting to know, wouldn’t 
it? 

To be sure, conversation is a lost art; it went 
out of style along with making calls and writ- 
ing letters, when the telephone came into com- 
mon use. We still “talk,” of course, and if our 
lives are dull and drab, what can we talk about 
but the same old things—and about our neigh- 
bors. 

We recall an acquaintance who reads little, 
thinks never and has little to say, continually 
asking a young married couple who were al- 
ways busily engaged in deep discussions and 
conversations, “What do you find to talk about?” 
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After ten years these young people are still en- 
tertaining to each other, at least, and often, 
when a particularly interesting day’s experi- 
ences have been discussed with much animation 
and pleasure, one of them bursts out with, “But 
what do we find to talk about?” 

How many people keep up with the questions 
of the day and know what is going on in the 
world, or are conversant with what is new (or 
old) in art, music, literature or drama? Why 
not have at least one hobby, one definite thing 
to read and study about, and you will be sure 
to find some congenial souls along life’s path? 
Because we have graduated from school or col- 
lege, is that a reason or an excuse for not 
studying or reading further, for not attending 
lectures, musicales, and other educational and 
recreational affairs besides plays? Must we be 
entertained every spare moment? And must 
we be old and dull because we are “married and 
settled down” (how much harm that association 
of ideas must have done already), even if we 
have families? Why not try to be interesting 
to our husbands, if we are married, to keep at 
least abreast of our children—and one has to 
be alive to do that these days—and up with the 
times? 

Surely, there is no satisfaction in the world 
like that of doing a piece of hard work well. 
Let us, then, work for some one and something 
outside of our homes. The broadening effect of 
helpful club work with broad-nimded men and 
women—whether in the nature of social service 
or education, or even helping to raise money, 
through entertainments, work, etc., for a good 
cause—is of inestimable value to awaken one to 
the fact that there is a large, interesting world 
beyond his own door. Our homes will be only 
the brighter for this discovery and household 
“drudgery” turns into something quite different 
when enlivened with thoughts beyond mere dust 
and dirt. How many inspirations have per- 
chance come to a worker while wielding dish 
mop or duster! : 

We all know the type of woman who seldom 
goes out and who imagines herself afflicted with 
every known disease, simply because she hag 
nothing else to think about but her own miser- 
able self. 

«Too much economy also takes the soul out of 
one. A certain amount of economy has to be 
practiced by most of us in these days of high 
prices, but let us hope that it will never dry up 
the wells of generosity in our hearts and that 
we may never make the saving of a dollar our 
first and only consideration in life. Have you 
not known young people to make up their minds 
to save in order to build a home or to send their 
children to college—both laudable ambitions in 
themselyes—but to save and pinch and scrimp, 
to overwork, to have no church or club affilia- 
tions, because of the expense, and to make few 
friends, bending every effort to one purpose? 
Do you think that when these people. secure 
their coveted prizes, they will know how to en- 
joy them? Four walls do not make a home; 
it is the spirit within, permeating it all with 
cheerfulness and love. Neither does learning 
constitute an education; love for and contact 
with our fellowmen and appreciation of their 
good qualities, help largely to make a house a 
home and a course at college an education. Hav- 
ing once closed those doors, can we ever open 
them again at will, to enrich our lives with the 
blessings of love and the pleasures of friendship? 

Therefore, let us take heed and live a little 

for our communities and fellowmen, as we go 


‘along, and not entirely for ourselves and our 


families; but let us take a few hours here and 
there for enjoyment and study, making recrea- 
tion, however, what it was meant to be, simply 
a re-creation of our minds and bodies for more 
useful work, and life a delightful, adventurous 
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journey among our fellow creatures, to whom 


think often of our plea, “O Lord, help us not 
to live dully,” and let us not leave it entirely to 
the Lord, either. 

Newtonville, Mass. 


Sidelights on a ‘‘Main Street’’ 


Town 
By Frank Lincoln Moore 


“Main Street” towns of the West may all 
look alike to strangers but not so to those who 
live in them. A group of children may all look 
alike to passer-by, but fathers and mothers 
make no mistake. 

Recently I was in a small town of North 
Dakota. The unsympathetie visitor might say 


that it was one of a series—that it probably has © 


an elevator, a couple of banks, a nearly fixed 
number of stores, two or more small and poorly 
cared for churches, a schoolhouse for all grades, 


and one or two small, second-class hotels. I 


must confess that the depot did “look alike,” 
that I could imagine almost to a certainty what 
the hotels would be inside and what they would 
have for supper, and I found the conventional 


we here and there lend a helping hand. Let 
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school building and the two smal] churches. I — 


did not go to the hotel, for I was entertained 
in a comfortable home. 


My host and hostess possessed the fine art of ; 


hospitality. “Here was atmosphere. 


It was — 


created by their personality, by their intellectual | 


and spiritual life. 
breathed it. 
vealed it. 


The conversation at the table re- 


The books and magazines 


It was a common prairie town near the | 
Canadian border—to many, the last place in ; 
the world for a permanent home. Think of the © 
sameness of it, the heat in summer, the cold of — 


winter, and the winds, and the Tong, drear wait 


for spring ! 


But I found that my new friends had no ex- | 


pectation of selling out and leaving the place. 
It is their home. They are proud of their young 


city. They have had a hand in building it up. 
They — 


They know the productivity of the soil. 
do not dread the climate as would the visitors 
who live by the mountains or the sea or in a 
more temperate zone. They know that harsh 
climates develop sturdy races, and they are 
building for a day stil] to be. : 

And in this life the church plays a large and 
increasing part. I found a building well kept 
and comfortable. It had social rooms which, 
though small, were well used, and which gave 
place for an up-to-date graded Sunday school. 
All about it were the homes of the people—small, 
for the most part, but neat and tidy, with lawns 
and shade trees, and back of each house a gar- 
den. Can the average critic of the small rural 
town realize the comforts and joys of homes like 
these? Hardships there are, not a few, and the 
older people still have memories of more favored 
places from which they came, and sometimes 
they long to go back. But loyalty to the new 
land grows with the years, 

“T went to California last winter,” said one 
man. “I saw it all from Los Angeles to San 
Diego, from the mountains to the sea, and I 
want to tell you that North Dakota is good 
enough for me! Here’s a state that’s not fin- 
ished, and I want to help complete it.” 


No, not all the people in the world are seek- ; | 


ing those places favored by climate. Perma- 
nency is the watchword in many a state not 
usually regarded as favored, and vigorous people, 
proud of “Main Street,” are doing their day’s 
work with ideals high and purpose true, their 
religion a growing force in shaping the destiny 
of the town and state which they intend to live 
in through the years. 
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Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of the Methodist Church, says: 


“I regard The Christian Century as the greatest journalistic force working for 
social and international righteousness coming from any press of the Christian 
church. Personally I watch for its arrival with the utmost eagerness. I never lay 
down an issue without feeling a new stimulus for the wider application of the gospel.”’ 


‘6he 


CHRISTIAN 
NTURY. 


A Journal of Religion 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON and HERBERT L. WILLETT, Editors 
Published Weekly Four Dollars a Year 


ington Conference, what our world most needs is an untram- 

melled discussion of its acute and sensitive problems from the 
Christian point of view. The ideals of democracy wait for realization 
upon the Christianizing of public opinion. It is dawning gradually 
upon our best minds that the discussion of religion must be extended 
beyond the present esoteric circles of specialists into the open forum 
of public opinion, where favors are neither asked nor given. The 
vital issues of the social order, of industry, of internationalism; the 
problems arising out of the modern view of the world, with its doctrine 
of evolution, its higher criticism, its pragmatic philosophy, its changed 
thought of God; the problems of the church institution: whether, for 
instance, our denominationalism is a providence or an impertinence— 
all these issues must be talked about in open court, where their 
discussion will directly mould and guide and vitalize public opinion. 


Ne that political diplomacy has done its best at the Wash- 
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discussion of living issues in the light of the mind of Christ 
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High Heart’s Yea To Life 


N the introduction to a book of recent verse the writer is characterized as 
one who “‘said yea to life.” ‘The phrase is fine. But it is fine to me not 
only because the youthful poet who had run gaily and eagerly, during his 
few years, to drink in the varied experiences that the cup of pleasure held 
to his lips, stood up and added his yea to that of others when he caught 
the vision of self-forgetting sacrifice, but rather because my mind travels 

at once to those who daily say yea to life when life is not light-hearted, is not easy, is 

not filled with pleasure, does not give opportunity for dramatic gallantry. They are 

ill, they are handicapped, they are poor, they find life holding out to them the bitter cup 

of renunciation; but they say yea to life. 


Struggle and suffering are their portion—day piled upon day, year piled upon year. 
Yet they live high-heartedly. They burn their own smoke. No human blast furnaces 
they, filling the surrounding atmosphere with the soot of their inner strivings. The world 
sees their acceptance of suffering, their patience, their courage, their spirit of joy, and 
knows not of the soul-battles that must be fought and the repeated victories that must be 
won ere the tortured victim can appear before his fellows with brave lips and steady eyes. 
Let no one think it does not cost to be a High Heart. 


There is a story about one of the famous marshals of France which I do not vouch 
for, but which I delight in. In the midst of a battle his aides smiled to see his knees rat- 
tling against his saddle. When he became aware of it, ‘You poor knees,” he exclaimed, 
“how you would rattle if you knew where I am going to take you in a minute.” The 
frail knees tremble in the battle of life, and the weary will would like to run away; but 
the indomitable soul refuses to be the coward slave of its body. Hard experience has its 
wage, and this is part of that wage: the knowledge that one does not have to be babied 
through life, and is not too fragile and flabby to bear whatever life imposes—whatever 
—and bear it without whining and without swerving. 


We long for happiness, but circumstances do not accommodate us. Our dearest plans 
are thwarted by happenings that we cannot coerce. If. we have happiness it must be be- 
cause we seize the elusive creature by the hair of its head, when turned away for tumul- 
tuous flight, and compel it to stay and companion with us. 


Men fly to excitement because they want to run away from themselves, hoping, for- 
sooth, to live happily under different conditions or with other company, and forgetting 
that they can never be masters of life till they have learned to be superior to conditions, 
and to live happily with the company that is always inevitable—the company of self. 
They are but the gulls of circumstances who have not invited the spirit of the high heart 
to live perpetually with them. WINFRED RHOADES. 
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EDITORIAL 


Humiliating Victory for 
Senator Newberry 
Sig HE long fight over the excessive use of money in the 
election of Truman H. Newberry, of Michigan, to the 
United States Senate is a humiliating victory. The reso- 
lution declaring him entitled to his seat in the Senate 
appropriately expresses disapproval of the large amount 
of money expended in his campaign as being “contrary to 
public policy, harmful to the honor and dignity of the 
Senate and dangerous to the perpetuity of free govern- 
ment.” The forty-six affirmative votes were all Republi- 
can and nine other Republicans joined the Democratic 
opposition. Most of us do not regret that Henry Ford 
failed to get into the United States Senate, and Mr. New- 
berry compares favorably with the average senator, but 
the campaign of 1918, in which Mr. Newberry won by less 
than five thousand votes was a disgrace. The indications 
are that Mr. Newberry and his friends “will not do it 
again.” All politicians should be made to feel by stern 
public sentiment that the way to high office must not be 
paved with gold. 


A Distinguished 
Negro Soldier 

HE death of Col. Charles Young in Liberia ends the 

notable career of the colored cavalry soldier who was 
the only man of his race to achieve the rank of colonel 
in the regular army of the United States. He was born 
in Kentucky in 1864, graduated from West Point in 1889, 
became a major in 1912, and was retired for alleged dis- 
ability with the rank of colonel early in the World War. 
He saw service in the Philippines, Mexico, and in Liberia. 
But for mingled politics and race prejudice his military 
career doubtless would have been continued with our 
army overseas. As attested by the Spingarn Medal be- 
stowed upon him for distinguished service by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, he was every inch a soldier of the best type and 
a man of the highest character. 


National Prohibition 
Justified by Results 


FTER two years of Prohibition, although conditions 

are by no means such as are to be desired, yet they are 
markedly better than during the years of license. The 
verdict is justified that though “still under fire it is 
slowly winning out.” It is declared that while drunken- 
ness is increasing in other nations it is notably decreas- 
ing in the United States. Crimes related to liquor have 
fallen off over 30 per cent. Juvenile crime of this kind 
has decreased ; accidents caused by liquor have decreased ; 
the increase of insanity has been checked; deaths from 
alcoholism have decreased. On the other hand savings 
accounts have increased. More fine hotels have been built 
during these two past years than at any previous two 
years in the history of the country. The evidence that 
labor has profited is manifold. Prohibition may not be 
the only cause of these favorable conditions; nor have 
we named all of the important and desirable results of 
prohibition, the saving in prison, court, hospital, asylum 
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and similar expenses. It is reported that Boston, in 1917, 
had 72,897 arrests for drunkenness; in 1921 there were 
30,987; Cincinnati, in 1918, had over 14,000 arrests for 
drunkenness, in 1921, over 500; Milwaukee showed a fall- 
ing off of more than a thousand in the number of arrests. 
Washington, D. C., in 1918, had over 10,000 arrests ; 1921, 
over 5,000. : 

These are not by any means satisfactory results. The 
drunkenness that still persists is deplorable, but it was to 
be expected, and the total results are such that a return 
to license condition seems impossible. The more im- 
portant results, moral, physical, social, which cannot be 
indicated by statistics, as they come to be recognized and 
appreciated, will assure the progress and development of 
prohibition principles and enforcement. 


The Return of Poincare 

HE unexpected resignation of Premier Briand, while 

he was in the midst of negotiating a new defensive 
treaty with Premier Lloyd George at Cannes, illustrates 
how difficult it is for France to readjust herself and how 
illusory are the fruits of victory. M. Briand’s main tenet 
had been that it was more important to keep the friend- 
ship of Great Britain and of the other war Allies than 
to enforce strictly the treaty of Versailles. Hence, in 
compliance with British wishes, he had consented to 
delays in reparation payments, and had furthermore 
agreed to participate in an economic conference at 
Genoa, to which the Russian revolutionists were to have 
been invited. This was a forward-looking policy, tend- 
ing to a restoration of peace and international trade, 
but it takes greater moral strength to administer in 
victory than defeat, and M. Briand’s plans did not con- 
form to the interests of the majority in the French 
Parliament, which considers that France must at all 
costs make Germany pay for the damages of war, have 
nothing to do with the Russian radicals, and cease de- 
ferring to Great Britain. Therefore ex-President Poin- 
caré, who represents these Nationalist views, has been 
returned to power, as Premier, a post he held before 
his election as President in 1913. 

The weakness of Aristide Briand was that, though 
he probably represented a majority of French public 
opinion, as indicated by successive votes of confidence, 


he lacked the systematic support of an organized party, - 


without which a statesman is like a general without a 
staff. He was able to govern only through make-shift 
bargains and compromises. For the detailed work of 
his administration he had to rely on men who were his 
political enemies. Held in awe by public opinion, they 
dared not vote against him, but while he was away, 
they plotted openly. It was this “firing from the rear,” 
to use M. Briand’s own phrase, that led to his resigna- 
tion. There was no adverse vote in public. What 
France needs is a general election this year, instead of 
next. 

In the meantime Premier Poincaré will have his 
hands full. His original plan of forming a union gov- 
ernment, representing all factions, as was done during 
the war, failed because the radicals refused to join. 
There are few men of note among his ministers. The 
principal power, as well as responsibility, will be in his 
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own hands. Furthermore, the Nationalist “Bloc,” on 
which he also will have to depend, was not elected under 
his leadership, but under that of his personal enemy, 
former: Premier Clemenceau. Moreover he lacks the 
personal popularity of either Briand or Clemenceau. 
He is too closely identified with “big business” to re- 
ceive the confidence of the small voters. He is strong- 
willed and able, but his accession to power tends to 
justify the charge that France is governed by her mili- 
tarists. The liberal forces will probably now rally with 
greater unity and energy, and only the national election, 
in 1923, will show where France really stands. 
¥% ¥ 
Whatever Congress may do or fail to do regarding 
the Ku Klux Klan, there is imperative need that the 
State Legislatures in session this winter should enact 
-measures to secure the strict regulation of organization, 
secret or otherwise, whose purposes are to foment race 
and sectarian prejudice and whose practices violate law 
and order and the most sacred rights of American citi- 
_zenship. Although the leaders of the Ku Klux Klan are 
quarreling among themselves, their movement is a men- 
ace in nearly every state in the Union. 


Expediency and Statesmanship 

Piece first big political campaign of the present Ad- 

ministration will soon be active. The great decision 
for or against the party in power will be reached in the 
Congressional elections in November. One line of grand 
strategy is evident in the determination of the Adminis- 
tration to enact into treaties the findings of the Inter- 
national Conference, but that is not enough. Several 
other policies must be adopted, and, if possible, enacted 
into law, to enable Congressmen to ask re-election on 
the basis of the general accomplishments of the majority 
party. 

A second line of strategy hag evidently been decided 
upon by the general staff of the Administration, for 
President Harding is now reported as announcing that 
a Soldier Bonus Bill must be passed. At his word it 
was put aside at the last session of Congress. 

This is a decision of first magnitude. It is not simply 
a domestic question. It involves also the whole great 
problem of the collection of the debts owed the United 
States by our World War Allies. The course of business 

_ prosperity at home and the continuance of good will 
abroad will rise or fall with the wise or unwise legisla- 
tion at this point, while a deadlock after a struggle of 
many months would have the unsettling influence that 
is such a familiar accompaniment of Congressional 
strife. If possible, a decision after long agony will be 

_ guarded against at the outset. 

: Every one, women voters not less than men, should 

_ have in mind the leading considerations for and against 
the Bonus Bill. It is not primarily for compensation 
nor for disability. It will carry no such limitation. It 
is an endeavor to make up in part the financial dis- 
advantage suffered by all service men in comparison with 
those, many of whom were slightly older, and so not 
drafted, or did not enlist, who profited by the high wages 

at home. The service man got a living without any 
savings, usually. Sometimes he endured sickness or 
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disabling wounds. Pension returns are declared to be 
wholly inadequate if there is to be any substantial 
leveling up of his disadvantage. 

This reimbursing for money loss is a new policy; is 
not favored by all service men; is, of course, unknown 
in other countries. It tends to place all future military 
service in time of call for volunteers upon a more or 
less mixed basis of patriotism and pocketbook. We put 
it baldly. Great efforts are made to soften the sharp 
outline of the various bonus proposals, which vary much. 
It may be that a new plan will come forth which will 
command a wider acceptance than any so far advanced, 
yet carrying in some pacifying degree the policy of gen- 
erous treatment by the richest nation in the world. 

Yet, rich as we are, it is perplexing. The bonus 
proposals involve from two to five billions of dollars. 
To raise this by taxation would mean a return of war 
taxes in some form, perhaps by a sales tax on retail 
purchases. There is no chance to raise the funds by tax 
on imports. Hence the scheme to realize cash from the 
eleven billions now owed us by European countries. 

Difficulties here are many sided. Some of our debtors 
cannot pay even the interest. Great Britain can soon 
begin to discharge her debt to us of about five billions, 
if we insist. But that is the previous question. Shall 
we insist? It is a problem abounding in political, ethical 
and economic factors. Many financiers and economists 
are firm in the opinion that it would be most unwise 
to press payment now, even on a business basis; and 
there are those who insist that we ought never to collect 
any portion of these debts from nations who lost their 
sons by the million in a common cause of mankind. 
While our Allies would be suffering from terrible loss of 
life and property for years to come, we should be getting 
almost half of our money expenditure back if the whole 
sum were collectable. It would, they say, be ruinous to 
trade, and destructive of good will. 

So there are proposals to get real estate for our 
claim—say Jamaica or Bermuda from Britain—and 
capitalize that; or get long term bonds from Britain 
now, and from France and Italy some day, and sell a 
covering issue of our own bonds to raise the cash on 
the foreign securities for the bonus payments. This 
would be costly from a financial standpoint. 

Paper money schemes are in the air, but we may ex- 
pect that the Administration will not stand for any such 
hazard. The driving power back of the bonus proposal 
is political expediency rather than a hearty acceptance 
of the bonus idea. Any inflation scheme would be fatal 
to that. There are no votes for this Administration 
in printing-press money. 

The best way out is to get up into the higher atmos- 
phere such as the International Council is breathing, 
and then great and lasting principles of action will be 
voiced as they have not been. Meantime, let us watch 
developments with appreciation of the complexities of 
the situation and a hope for the politics that is states- 
manship. There is no other expediency. 

% ¥ 

For the first time in centuries the people of Ireland 
now have the chance to run their own government. They 
will not find it easy—certainly not at the start—but a 
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race that has had so large a share in running so many 
other governments ought to be able to run a little island 
like the “Ould Sod” without too much fuss after the 
first awkward preliminaries. And what a relief for old 
England it will be too! . 


The Higher Stewardship 


ERHAPS there was never a time in our day when so 

many Christian people were giving serious heed to 
the teaching of stewardship. There are particular rea- 
sons for this. On the one hand are opportunities for the 
spread of Christianity that in a double sense are golden; 
they are favorable beyond expectation, and they call for 
great sums of money if they are not to be lost. On the 
other hand are appeals for philanthropic help from more 
millions, and in greater destitution, than have ever be- 
fore sounded out at any one time a cry to save them 
from death by starvation. 

Only the hard-hearted and dull-minded can go 
straight on as though in ordinary times. Those who are 
quick to feel, and of sensitive conscience, are giving to 
missions and to famine relief as they never have done, 
counting such contributions as emergency and extra 
gifts. All the regular offerings to church and benevo- 
lence must be continued as the steady fixed charges upon 
one’s income. In such a situation the haphazard or emo- 
tional response fails entirely to do the work. It is only 
as we give in the spirit of stewardship that proper 
amounts are forthcoming. 

And so it happens that we are reminding ourselves, 
and others, that by the plain teaching of Jesus in the 
parable of the talents, and developed by Paul into a sys- 
tem, Christians ought to think of their earnings ag en- 
trusted to them, and to be administered in stewardship, 
not ownership. The almighty giver of our health, oppor- 
tunity and capacity, through the exercise of which we 
earn our income, has the full right to draw upon us when 
the appeal comes for his great enterprises or for his 
stricken peoples. Those who put it bluntly say that 
to withhold because one does not feel willing to give 
so much or so often is spiritual embezzlement. 

To admit the truth of all this is not to find it easy. 
Few would deny it, but the tendency is to rest back 
upon one’s need for living expenses and the amount 
that must be laid by for a rainy day. The laborer is 
worthy of his hire, the trustee has a right to live, the 
stewardship is self-supporting. The principle may be 
admitted but the practice go all astray. It is the famous 
remark of a United States Senator that a high tariff 
passed by Congress might be nullified by a loose inter- 
pretation of it at the custom house. 

The helpful fact is that the commonly accepted doc- 
trine of stewardship, big and broad as it at first seemed, 
is not ultimate. It does not go far enough. It is strong 
in compulsion, but weak in motive. There is a higher 
stewardship and until that is realized and acknowledged 
the lower stewardship, binding as it is, will usually drag 
heavily, suffer evasions, and often break down. 

We are stewards of more than health and opportu- 
nity and capacity. Life itself is our great trust. We 
are stewards of our souls. We did not create ourselves. 
We do not own ourselves; we owe ourselves to God. 
This is what Paul means in his favorite title for himself 
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as the bond-slave of Jesus Christ. When Ben Hur would 
have freed Simonides as his first act upon coming into 
the great property which the old steward of his father’s 
house had saved for him, Simonides pointed to the hole 
in the lobe of his ear made by the awl which fastened 
him to the door post, after the old Levitical custom, in 
symbol of his choice to be forever a slave in his master’s 
house. . 

We owe it to the Heavenly Father to live our whole 
life—in its plans, its endeavors, its development, its ex- 
penditures, its conservation—as unto him who gave it. 
Our freedom is his service, our chief end is his glory. 
In the fulfillment of this higher stewardship we ought 
continually to live as in the great taskmaster’s eye. We 
should daily commit ourselves to him in prayer, and 
in times of stress be in that spirit which the apostle 
enjoins as prayer without ceasing. This, and nothing 
less, makes the lower stewardship workable. It re- 
moves the ball and chain which were being dragged; it 
makes the yoke easy and the burden light. Whole- 
hearted dedication finds the right adjustment of gifts 
to living expenses. It is as strong in desire as in com- 
pulsion. It educates itself in generosity. It abhors 
evasions. 

One of the happy surprises of Paul’s life was in the 
way the churches of Macedonia responded to his appeal 
for the poor Christians at Jerusalem. They gave beyond 
their ability, seemingly, and the secret of it was in this 
higher stewardship. Writing to the Corinthians how 
well these churches to the north had responded, the 
apostle says: “And this they did, not as we hoped”— 
he had been modest in his expectations—“but first gave 
their own selves to the Lord, and unto us by the will of 
God.” 

It takes a great Christianity to measure up to the 
appeals of today. Only the higher stewardship will 
meet the requirements. T. YOKEFELLOW. 


In Brief 


The Lenten season begins March 1. Easter falls on 
the sixteenth of April. The largest administrative factor 
in the success of the year in most churches lies in the 
planning of the next few weeks. 

¥% ¥ 

A hearty welcome to our Congregational secretarial 
forces for Rev. E. M. Halliday, of Brooklyn—the new 
General Secretary of the Church Extension Boards. 
May he prove a worthy successor to that prince of 
secretaries, Dr. Charles E. Burton. 

% & : 

The Midwinter Conferences at Chicago this month 
bring together the executives and field men of the various 
Congregational agencies in even greater numbers than 
usual. They impress one with the fact that the work 
of the Kingdom for which Congregationalists are re- 
sponsible is moving strongly and steadily on. Especially 
does one feel in the conference of the Church Extension 
Boards the deep underlying spiritual impulse and ob- 
jectives. The Commission on Evangelism is leading 
constructively with its program. May the extension of 
that program through our churches bring an eyer 
stronger dynamic of spiritual life, and develop in prac- 
tical ways in all departments of church and family life. 
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From Day to Day 


By Allen Chesterfield 

The rule “Put yourself in his place” is 
seldom carried out with greater profit than 
when a professional man who indulges the 
hope that perhaps he has some standing 
among the intellectuals sits down for an 
hour by the desk of the executive officer 
of a great business corporation. If the theo- 
rist or idealist has been preaching or writing 
to the effect that “it is high time to carry 
Christianity into the world of industry,” 
he will have a fine chance to ask himself 
how he would do this very thing were he 
selling butter or dress goods or bonds, or 
directing some great engineering project. 

My chance to go to school to a real busi- 
ness man came the other day when I ven- 
tured into the office of the General Passenger 
Agent of a great railroad system, whose 
trackage, gridironing six states, amounts to 
about 2,300 miles. I had called in the 
interests of a group of children in the coun- 
try who have to go ten miles daily for 
their high school work, and I wanted to 
shorten the time of their absence from home 
by getting the railroad to stop for their 
accommodation an express in the morning 
and another at night, both of which com- 
monly fiy by our little station at the rate 
of about forty miles an hour. 

The man who directs the movement of 
trains and issues the time-tables sat in front 
of a flat table (no roll top desk for him, like 
that in which “we intellectuals” cover up 
the manifestations of our slip-shod business 
habits), with a huge pile of letters and docu- 
ments neatly arranged in front of him, to 
be taken up one at a time. He was a 
clean-cut, well set up man in middle life, 
reared, by the way, as he told me later, in 
a Congregational Sunday school. After lis- 
tening carefully to my story, which I tried 
to make as pathetic and appealing as pos- 
sible, he pleasantly remarked, “Mr. Chester- 


The Twilight Hours 


| By Arthur Wallace Peach 


The pilgrim clouds wayfaring through the sky 
Have met for evening’s grave and solemn rites 
Upon the altars of the hills; on glowing heights 

The sacrificial fires are flaming high. 

No more down ways of earth the great winds cry; 
Across the quiet miles the tender lights 
Of home call weary feet, and love unites 

Day-sundered hearts in love’s dear hearthside tie. 


Teach us, O twilight hours, to pray like thee 
That we may thy serene contentment know; 
Upon our hearts thy consolations lay; 
Reveal to us the lovely mystery 
Of hills at dusk, that we who toil below 
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May dream of things that shall not pass away! é 
Northfield, Vt. 
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field, I sometimes go home at night after 
listening all day to a string of callers like 
yourself and remark to my wife that the 
only way to run my railroad is to have every 
train stop at every station.” 

Then he went on to tell me how constantly 
besieged he was by this or that locality or 
group, whose representatives either wanted 
to have express trains stop here and there, 
or accommodation trains evolve into express 
trains, leaving the little stations to rely 
chiefly on through freights. “I try to be 
sympathetic with these persuasive pleaders,” 
he said, “but I made up my mind after some 
study that the only way to run this road 
was with a view to the greatest good of the 
greatest number. If I should stop the flyer 
to accommodate your group of a dozen chil- 
dren, it might lose its connections further 
up the line, and the people who bought their 
tickets thinking that the road owed them 
one or two through expresses in the course 
of twenty-four hours would be grievously 
disappointed and irritated.” 


There really was not much to say after 
this General Passenger Agent had set forth 
his difficulties and problems, which like the 
Lord’s mercies are new every morning, fresh 
every evening and repeated almost every 
moment. I felt instinctively that he was 
doing the right, the courageous, even though 
at times the exceedingly unpopular thing, 
and the whole interview made me realize 
that among the heads of great corporations 
throughout the land are many conscientious 
and essentially Christian men who, obliged 
to make decisions from hour to hour of 
great moment, are seeking to do in every 
ease that which approximates most closely 
to what in their judgment is the right thing 
to do. Sometimes these men are faced by 
as knotty tangles as ever find their way to 
the desks of judges of supreme courts. 

Incidentally, I got this official’s point of 
view with relation to the question whether 
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‘ ministers should have half fare. Here again 


he showed himself sympathetic with a class 
of men whom he asserted were notoriously 
and unrighteously underpaid, but he de- 
clared that it probably cost his road a con- 
siderable sum to transport the ministers who 
utilized their half-fare privileges. More- 
over, he asserted that teachers, charity 
workers, members of the American Legion 
and other organizations were pressing their 
claims for concessions on the part of the 
railroads. This led him to hark back to 
his original guiding principle, “the greatest 
good of the greatest number,” which hardly 
in his judgment tallied with special favors 
to any one class. 

I came ‘out of that inner office aware of 
the fact that I had not obtained that for 
which I had entered it, but that I was tak- 
ing away something even better; namely, 
the vision of a man charged with exacting 
and far-reaching business responsibilities 
who was trying to do his day’s work—a task 
that involved the safety, comfort and wel- 
fare of hundreds of thousands of persons— 
as Jesus Christ would have him do it. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Secondary Uses 

This have I discovered, that a thing which 
is Imperfectly Fitted for the use for which 
it is intended may be Largely Useful other- 
wise. And I have oft noted that a man who 
is Pronounced a Success in one place cut- 
teth no ice in another. And I am very slow 
to condemn any work of God or any serious 
undertaking of men because it seemeth to 
fall short of what it was intended to do. 

There was once a man who dwelt in 
Chicago. And he had friends who owned 
a Summer Cottage on the eastern shore of 
Lake Michigan. And they invited him to 
spend certain days with them. 

And he took passage upon a Boat, and 
sailed the blue waves of Lake Michigan. 

Now Lake Michigan is a friend of mine, 
and I have only happy memories of my 
voyages upon its waters, neither have I ever 
lost any meals therein. But with some 
men it is not so. And on the day when this 
man journeyed, Lake Michigan was feeling a 
bit Skittish. 

And albeit he had much wherewith to oc- 
cupy his mind on the way across, yet was 
he most of all concerned with the recollec- 
tion that before many days he must journey 
back and have it all to go through with 
again. 

And when he arrived, or what there was 


left of him, this matter was much upon his 


mind, and well might have spoiled what was 
otherwise a very pleasant Visit. 

But he made a Great Discovery. 

Upon the eastern shore of Lake Michigan 
‘there is an institution whose name is the 
Pere Marquette Railway. And he returned 
to Chicago thereby. 

And in all the days that followed, he was 
a Booster for the Pere Marquette. 

And he talked of forming a Syndicate to 
run a branch of the Pere Marquette from 
New York to Liverpool, and then to reduce 
the Cunard line to a One-way Thorough- 
fare. 

Now there were certain men who spake to 
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him ill concerning the Pere Marquette. And 
they made a jest of its timetables, which 
they declared to be erratick, and certain 
other things did they do which I will not 
repeat. For I also have no kick coming 
against the Pere Marquette, albeit I prefer 
the Lake and its Boats unto any train that 
ever was or yet shall be. 

But when man spake thus unto this man, 
he said, 

Speak not evil unto me concerning the 
Pere Marquette. I know its train schedules 
and its arrivals and departures and am 
acquainted with all its ways. As a Railway 
it may leave something -to be desired; but 
it hath few superiors and no equals as a 
Remedy for Sea-Sickness. 


[An Outstanding New Book | 


The Soul of an Immigrant 

Here is a story that cannot fail to stir 
the heart of every true American—stir it 
with shame and indignation, that immi- 
grants suffer in this free country so much 
from race prejudice, from exploitation, and 
from injustice, which bar the way to citizen- 
ship and the realization of high ideals. On 
the other hand, the heart is stirred with 
pride for America, the true spirit of Amer- 
ica, which won the heart of this aspiring 
young Italian, led him to the realization of 
the best within himself and led him to 
become an American citizen. 

Constantine Panunzio reminds one of Hd- 
ward A. Steiner. How many of us would 
love America as they do if we had suffered 
as ‘much as they have suffered in their 
struggle for justice and the realization of 
their ideals in this country? 

Mr. Panunzio gives us a simple, direct 
narrative of a well-born boy from Southern 
Italy, whose love of the sea took him from 
home at an early age. Landing in Boston, he 
suffered pitiful hardships in Maine lumber 
camps and on farms; but he persisted, and 
worked his way through college and semi- 
nary and into the ministry. During the war 
he returned to Italy as a leader of the 
American Y. M. C. A. war serviee. His is 
one of the most suggestive and challenging 
statements of the problems of American- 
ization that have been written and one of 
the most eloquent interpretations of the 
soul of America that have come from the 
soul of any immigrant. 

How many Americans realize just what 
some of our immigrant communities, for 
which we are really responsible, are like? 
Mr. Panunzio describes, vividly, such a 
community as he found it, in old Boston. 
It emphasizes “the tremendous difficulties 
which confront America in her desire and 
efforts to assimilate immigrant groups and 
which bar the way of the immigrants them- 
selves in their need, and often in their de 
sire, to become an integral part of the body 
American.” 

“Within the narrow limits of one-half 
square mile were crowded together thirty- 
five thousand people, living tier upon tier, 
buddled together until the very heavens 
seemed to be shut out.” The alley-like 
streets were littered and dirty. Every 
sign of America was rooted out except those 
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significant symbols nearby, of Faneuil Hall, 
the Old North Church, Copp’s Hill, and the 
places where the first blood of the Revolu- 
tion had been spilled and where the Boston 
Tea Party occurred. But American homes 
had gone from the neighborhood. English 
was spoken only by the children. “Had 
it not been for three well-equipped social 
service houses and the public schools this 
might have been taken for a community in 
a foreign land.”’ 

Here also within this half mile square 
were 111 saloons, many evil.resorts, many 
of the worst type of moving picture the- 
aters depicting vile scenes and crimes, ad- 
mitting children freely, the law notwith- 
standing. Here was a center of crimes and 
the rendezvous of non-resident criminals. 
While not American, it did not resemble 
Italy, although so many Italians lived there. 
It was worse than either. 

That was in 1914. Fortunately, in some 
respects that particular community has im- 
proved since then, but the same general 
problem remains there and elsewhere. 

The chapter on “My American Philosophy 
of Life’ is interesting. In it the author 
indicates some American characteristics 
that changed him. He mentions, “a mobile 
and free attitude toward life,” the test of 
right or wrong rather than custom, free- 
dom from the opinions of others, apprecia- 
tion of real as contrasted with inherited 
worth, practical idealism, self-reliance and 
independence as cardinal virtues, and op- 
timism. 

There is deep significance in the author’s 
closing apostrophe: “ ... Though I should 
suffer unendingly; though thy sons should 
ever dub me a ‘foreigner,’ still I love thee, 
America. I am not blind to thy failings, 
but thy virtue and thy glory far outshine 
them. Whatever betide, I am thine and I 
claim thee as mine own....I love thee, 
Italy, my native land, with that mystic 
love with which men turn to their native 
country and as Pilgrims to their shrine. I 
love thee, America, with manhood’s strong 
love, born out of the unfolding of the mind, 
the evolving of the soul, the sufferings 
and joys, the toil and the larger loves of 
the years. I love thy very life. I love 
thee as I can love no other land... . Upon 
thy sacred soil shall I live; there I fain 
would die—an American.” 

THE Sout or AN IMMIGRANT, by Con- 
STANTINE M. PaAaNnuNnzio. (Macmillan, $2.) 


Sparks from Other Anvils 
PLACE OF PRAYER IN CHURCH LIFE 


Do not rely upon machinery when you are 
attempting things which are really great. 
The great things can be accomplished only 
by the Eternal spirit. Intellectual ability, 
and worldly prudence, and school learning, 
and artistic skill all have their place, but 
after all their field is narrowly limited. It 
is not by physical might nor by intellectual 
power but by God’s spirit that things appar- 
ently impossible get accomplished, and this 
spirit is granted to those who pray....Do not 
try to make prayer take the place of some- 
thing else. It is easy to make prayer seem 
ridiculous by dragging it out of its appointed 
sphere. Prayer will do much, but prayer 
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cannot do everything. There are many | 
pieces of work reserved not for prayer, but 
for physical labor, and there are other tasks 

which can be accomplished only by intel- | 
lectual toil. Prayer is only one of the indis- z 
pensables. None of them can be left out 

if we are to conquer.—Broadway Tabernacle — 


Tidings. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


Tur FREE CHURCHES AND THE LAMBETH © 
APPEAL, by W. B. SELBIE (Constructive Quar- 
terly, December, 1921). The Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, explains the atti- 
tude of the Free Churches, toward the pro- 
posals of the Bishops, their cordial recognition 
of the conception of fellowship underlying 
them, and their attitude on three fundamental 
positions; First, recognition of churches; 
second, Episcopal ordination; and third, the 
spiritual freedom of the churches. 

JAPAN’s SEVENTY DAZZLING YEARS (Liter- | 
ary Digest, January 7, 1922). A section of 
fifty pages in this issue of the Literary Digest 
is devoted to articles on Japan, with maps, 
bibliography, etc. The first article bears the 
title given above. The second is, “Japan and 
the United States,” then follow “Japan’s 
Miraculous Commercial Rise,” “Japan as a 
Naval and Military Power,” “Japanese Psy- 
chology,” ete. The material is taken from re- 
cent books, magazine articles, reports, ete. 

AFTER Two Dry YEARS, by G. W. WILSON 
(New York Times Book Review and Maga- 
zine, Jan. 15). This leading article, covering 
about two pages, is a summary of a report pre- 
pared by the author at the request of some 
British organization. Written by an Hnglish- 
man, its favorable and unprejudiced judgments 
are of exceptional interest and value. He 
demonstrates that, in spite of all evidence to 
the contrary, the amount of liquor “put down 
the human throat in the United States is a 
mere fraction of what it was before the amend- 
ment came into effect.” 


InpriA UNVEILING, by Roserst BH. Hume 
(Yale Review, January). A review, by one 
who is intimately familiar with India, of three 
books on India, by an artist, a philosopher and 
a native poet. “India must be better under- 
stood; for India will have attained a new 
status in the world before the present decade 
closes,’ says the reviewer, and each of these 
books, “Indian Art,’ by E. B. Havell, “Inti- 
mate Glimpses of Life in India,” by George 
T. Ladd, and “Thought Relics,’ by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, is highly commended by Mr. 
Hume. 


Favorite Poems 


Mrs. O. V. Rice, of Upland, Oal., sends as 
her contribution to our department of “Fawvor- 
ite Poems” the following verses by Dr. James 
A. Blaisdell, President of Pomona Oollege: 


Tonight, my soul, be still and sleep, 
God’s love is strong while night hours creep, 
God’s love—not thine, be still and sleep. 


Tonight, my soul, be still and sleep, 
God’s storm is raging o’er the deep, 
God’s storm—not thine, be still and sleep. 


Tonight, my soul, be still and sleep, 
God’s hand will still the tempest’s sweep, 
God’s hand—not thine, be still and sleep. 


Tonight. my soul, be still and sleep, 
God’s heaven shall comfort those who weep, 
God’s heaven—and thine, be still and sleep. 
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The National Aspect of the Ministry of Jesus 


His Condemnation of Exclusiveness 


WICE in the Gospels Jesus is reported 

to have wept—once over a private sor- 
row, and once over a national disaster. The 
private sorrow was that of Mary and Martha 
grieving over the loss of their brother; the 
‘uational disaster was the impending down- 
fall of the Jewish State. It is significant 
that two different Greek words are trans- 
lated “weeping” in the English version of 
these two passages. When it is said that 
Jesus wept with Mary and Martha the 
Greek word means that he “shed tears,” 
quiet, silent tears. But when he wept over 
Jerusalem the word means that he “wept 
aloud,’ broke forth in a great agony of 
soul. The death of an individual and the 
grief it gave to relatives called forth the 
tender sympathy of Jesus, and his quiet 
tears expressed it. But when from the top 
of the hill he saw Jerusalem, and foresaw 
the ruin that would overtake it, his grief 
was like the outburst of a reservoir which 
had been filled by two great streams of 
thought and emotion, the stream of spiritual 
patriotism, and the stream of an intense de- 
sire for world-salvation. 


SALVATION A NATIONAL IDEAL 


If we would understand this agony of 
' Jesus when he came in sight of Jerusalem, 
we must realize, as we do not usually, the 
national aspect of his ministry. We have 
thought usually of the ministry of Jesus as 
dealing with individuals only. It is time we 
read the New Testament again to see how 
fallacious this view is. We know that the 
old prophets addressed their admonitions 
and appeals to the nation. It is true they 
accepted the co-operation of individuals in 
promoting these national aims. When 
Isaiah almost despaired of the nation he 
said: “Bind up the law, and seal the tes- 
timony among my disciples.” But the law 
and the testimony concerned the nation, 
and national ideals. They knew, of course, 
that the nation was made up of individuals, 
and that a nation could not be consecrated 
to an ideal if individuals were not so con- 
secrated, but the point here is that it was 
to the national ideal the individual was to be 
consecrated ; he was not called to a personal 
salyation apart from that of his people; 
what would be right for individuals to do 
would be that which would serve the na- 
tional ends. 

This was the general thought in the Jew- 
ish world in the time of Jesus. The Jew 
did not mean by salvation what the modern 
BHvangelical means—the plucking of a brand 
out of the burning. We often think of sal- 
vation as the carrying off of a few from a 
wreck on a lifeboat, while the many are left 
behind to sink. The Jew did not think of 
salvation that way; salvation to him was 
the saving of the ship itself with all its pas- 
sengers. The national ideal and the na- 
tional interest were the main concern. Now, 
it is a mistake to suppose that Jesus entirely 
ignored this view, and aimed only at the 
salvation of individuals. He, too, was 
greatly concerned about the nation. But his 
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conception of what the real national interest 
was differed from that of the leaders of his 
people. He was an intense patriot, and yet 
it was as a traitor to his hation they put 
him to death. He conceived of the relation 
of his nation to the outside world differ- 
ently from what they conceived it, and he 
therefore demanded from them an attitude 
toward that world which they were not 
prepared to adopt. Their patriotism brought 
them to disaster; his patriotism would have 
saved them. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD GENTILES 


Now, a very large part of the ministry of 
Jesus was concerned with this very point, 
with the effort to induce in his own people 
a different attitude toward the Gentile 
world. Their attitude was exclusive. To 
Jesus this was wrong in itself, and would 
bring disaster upon them instead of salva- 
tion. By his very love for them he tried to 
get them to see this, but with his kind of 
patriotism they would have nothing to do, 
and as soon as possible they hurried him to 
the Cross. When Jesus told them to love 
their enemies, they naturally thought about 
the Romans. So did he. He made the stu- 
pendous demand that the Jews should love 
the Romans, who in yarious ways were op- 
pressing them, and, as they thought, were 
most unjust to them. It was a severer de- 
mand than if he said to the French today: 
“Love the Germans who broke into your 
country.” It was as severe as if he said to 
the Germans today: “Love the French who 
are still in your country, and occupying it 
with black troops.” Were the Jews to adopt 
a friendly attitude toward people who were 
holding them down under a yoke of bondage? 
The answer of Jesus would be that that was 
what the Heavenly Father did, whose rain 
fell on the just and the unjust, and that they 
were to be perfect in kindness as their 
Father was. If they wanted to be superior, 
let them be superior in love; if they wanted 
to be first, let them be first in service and in 
friendliness. 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


One of the great aims of the ministry of 
Jesus was to change the national spirit and 
the attitude of the Jews toward the Gentile 
world, to make it one of utter friendliness 
instead of one of hostility, to convert them 
to willingness to serve, instead of nursing a 
proud spirit. In other words, Jesus stood 
for international friendship, and claimed that 
this was the way of salvation for his own 
people. The other way, the way of pride, 
of hostility, and assumed superiority, was 
the way of disaster. It was because he 
realized on that hill above Jerusalem that 
they had taken the latter way that he wept 
aloud. He thought of the might-have-been. 
They resented the breadth of his view, the 
largeness of his Spirit, the comprehensive- 
ness of his outlook. If they had known the 
phrase that is so often used now they would 
have said that he loved every people but 
his own. Thus spiritual patriotism is mis- 


‘most terribly.” 


understood and persecuted in every age. 

What has all this to do with us? Is it not 
evident that we are here dealing with vital 
things for today? When we have thought 
that pride and exclusiveness brought the Jew- 
ish nation to disaster in spite of all the 
splendid truth there was in Judaism, then 
let us think how the same spirit has 
wrought havoc in the Christian Church, and 
is doing so now to some extent, and is the 
very thing that is endangering the future 
of nations. “What the nation was to the 
Jew the Church became to the Christian,” 
says Miss Dougall (Hibbert Journal). At 
first in the Christian Church the teaching 
of Jesus had a glorious ascendency. It 
reaches highwater marks of expression in 
the New Testament, as in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians where those who were far off are 
declared to have been nigh by the blood of 
Christ; where he is the great peace, mak- 
ing of the various divisions of men one new 
humanity, reconciling them in one body unto 
God. : 


THE Earty CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


This is the international friendship which 
Jesus had urged upon his own people, real- 
ized at least to some extent in the early 
Christian Church. Alas, the standard was 
not maintained. The time came when the 
Church took the attitude toward the world 
that the Jewish nation had once taken 
toward the Gentiles. The unbeliever was 
to be anathema; the heretic must be burnt. 
The Church became exclusive in spirit and 
temper not on national, but on ecclesiasti- 
cal lines. It failed to love its enemies or 
to pray for its persecutors, and so it failed 
in the very essence of its Christianity. In 
process of time it divided up into sections, 
and each section had its own proud and ex- 
clusive spirit, little knowing that in this 
attitude it was altogether away from the 
spirit of its Master. 


Here is one passage I must quote from 
Miss Dougall’s article: “If the Church had 
accepted the teaching of her Lord, had suf- 
fered all inevitable persecuticn for the sake 
of manifesting in the world God’s active 
generosity to non-Christians and heretics, 
and had taught a love of God too great and 
glorious to include resentment, too noble for 
vengeance, too majestic to punish crimes 
of lése majesté, what would have been the 
history o our Western civilization? The 
Church rejected the national or social as- 
pect of Christian forgiveness, as had the 
Jewish nation; the doom of the conse- 
quences of that rejection has devastated 
Christendom again and again—and of late 
“If we would be Christ’s 
what is absolutely required of us is to seek 
and obtain from heaven the inward attitude 
of friendship and loving-kindness, first, 
toward all our Christian brethren who do 
not company with us; and secondly, toward 
the world; and especially, and above all, 
toward any individual or community that 
injures us or does us despite.” 

Here is the old situation brought into our 
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modern world, the old lesson forced upon 
us once more. What Jesus tried to get the 
Jews to see is what we must see today, if 
we are to be saved. Frank friendship 
toward all the world, forgiveness to indi- 
viduals and to nations—this is the demand 
of Christ now. If any think that it is not 
to be trusted, let them ask themselves what 
trusting the opposite has brought them. 
When you have trusted the spirit of hostil- 
ity, the spirit of keepine the upper hand, 
the spirit of revenge, what are your results? 

The Church has been ready enough to 
condemn sins of indulgence, of personal in- 
dulgence, especially certain kinds. The list, 
even there, has been a very narrow one. 
But the sin of exclusiveness has scarcely 
been condemned at all. And yet above all 
others this was the sin that Jesus was al- 
ways contending against. In the house of 
Simon it was not the sins of the woman 
that troubled him half as much as the sin 
of the exclusive spirit in the Pharisee. 
did he consort with publicans and sinners 
who were outcasts? Not merely to do them 


Why. 
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good, not merely because he found elements 
of value in them, and believed in the sacred- 
ness of every individual soul, but also to 
teach his nation the lesson that they had 
to break down their exclusive spirit, or they 
would never realize the Kingdom of God. 
Surely here is one of the most clamant needs 
of today—a frank and open international 
friendship. 

I greatly réjoice in the International 
Creed put forward by the Federal Council 
of the churches of America. It is very 
badly wanted. We have had far too many 
dividing creeds; it is about time we had a 
uniting one. A church without an alive 
international outlook in these days is a 
church doomed to decay. The Church needs 
that outlook herself, and she should be the 
main agency to give that outlook to the 
nation. It is the spirit of exclusiveness in 
the nations of the world at the present time 
that is preventing that co-operation among 
them which alone can help to lift us out of 
the chaos we are in. If Jesus wept over 
Jerusalem when he realized that his people 
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through their proud exclusive spirit were 
bringing disaster upon themselves, would he ' 
not weep over the world today when so ‘, 
many nations are doing the very same 
thing? The tragedy of our time is that © 
while the nations are interdependent, mate- | 
rially, intellectually, morally, and spiritu- 4 
ally, subject always and everywhere to con- 
tinual action and reaction, yet in every | 
nation the exclusive spirit is maintained. q 
The effort to maintain exclusive privileges, 
whether we call them tariffs, or safeguard- 
ing of industry, or anything else, in face of 
the undeniable fact of the interdependence 
of all nations is the thing that brings disas- 
ter upon us. We must away with it. One 
of the main. concerns of Jesus for his own 
people nineteen centuries ago ought to be 
one of our main concerns for every people 
today, i.e., that they should see that there 
is no true relation to others but the relation 
of frank friendship and positive good will, 
and that only in this way will every nation 
find safety for itself. 

Brighton, England. 


One Term at Oxford 


The minister of the Second Congregational Church, West Newton, Mass., who is studying 


at Oxford University, England, gives some of his observations of that center of learning. 


HE prevailing impression made upon a 
T student of theology by a term spent 
in study at Oxford is undoubtedly today a 
religious ‘one. Quite a number of the pro- 
fessors of theology reveal themselves in their 
lectures as being “professors” in George 
Fox’s meaning of that term. And this reli- 
gious background has its influence upon the 
students as well. Evelyn Underhill, the first 
woman in the faculty of theology, whose 
lectures have ever been listed among the 
official list of Oxford University, is giving 
a course upon Mysticism to classrooms 
where it is impossible to get a seat unless 
one comes early. j 

R. H. Lightfoot, at New College, in an 
entirely original way, is giving a course 
on New ‘Testament Theology which fills 
his classroom and the hearts of his hearers 
with a strange spiritual exaltation as though 
they were being brought up with him into 
the mount and there were seeing things 
not lawful to utter. When he turns round 
to the blackboard behind him and _ says, 
“Gentlemen, I do not find it possible to 
express in words the grandeur of this con- 
ception of St. Paul’s, but I might here make 
a diagram to help us grasp just a sense of 
its meaning,” he carries the class with him 
into even such a seemingly impossible at- 
tempt. He discourses upon the need of 
faith, the power of hope and the awe of 
love, with a sincere reverence and earnest- 
ness that make his classroom a sanctuary. 

At Mansfield, C. H. Dodd interprets the 
New Testament with immense learning, and 
with the freest critical methods, but adds 
to these a psychological knowledge of the 
processes of the religious life and striving 
that lights up with new wonder the familiar 
page of the Greek text. At Magdalen Col- 
lege, C. C. J. Webb struggles in endless sen- 
tences with the fundamental philosophic 
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problems of religion, and though his ex- 
pression is often involved, sound, clear, and 
freshly conceived theological thought shines 
through it all. The historic hall of Magda- 
len where he lectures, surrounded with the 
portraits of Cardinal Wolsey, Pole, Foxe, 
Hampden, Sacheverell, Joseph Addison, and 
other famous men of the college in the past 
and with its ancient linen-fold paneling, adds 


pire?” His lectures frequently end at the 
most thriling point, with, “Wie shall be in- 
terested to continue this discussion next 
week.” 


Most PopuLAR PREACHER AT OXFORD 


Our own Dr. Selbie, principal of Mansfield, 
seems at present to be the most popular 
preacher in Oxford, and the chapel of Mans- 
field is crammed when he speaks. 


His repu- 


to the sense of the historic continuity with 
the past which fills, also, his discussions of 
theological themes. Principal Jacks, the edi- 
tor of the Hibbert Journal, teaches also with 
daring and keen originality in rooms at Man- 
chester College which are filled with students 
of all churches. He is laying deep and broad 
foundations for a rational religious faith, 
and delights in showing that things are not 
what they seem. “What,” he asks, ‘does the 
average man mean by ‘God’ when he sings 
‘God save the king,’ and prays God in that 
song to ‘frustrate the knavish tricks’ of all 
such as oppose the plans of the British Em- 
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tation for learning is so well established 
that he can afford to be most direct, and even 
colloquial in sermons that strike the hearer 
right in the face and leaye no place for 
shifting of responsibility. 

The student at Oxford ean be out every 
night in the week, if he is so disposed, te 
hear some famous man discuss the subject 
to which he has given his life. There are 
numberless societies and clubs, and the 
courtesy shown by the members in inviting 
guests is infinite. On a recent evening at 
the Nicene Club, held in the Common Room 
at Queens (sacred to the memory of W. L. 
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Sperry, of Central Church, Boston, who was 
the first Rhodes ‘scholar to come there), 
Dr. Orchard, of the Kings Weigh House, 
London, read a paper upon Catholicism and 
Social Reform, which was criticized by 
Canon B. H. Streeter, Prof. J. Vernon Bart- 
lett, and the head of Campion Hall, the 
Roman Catholic school in Oxford. The 
friendly exchange of opinion between men 
of such different schools of thought was 
extraordinarily hopeful, and the real zeal 
for some reorganization of our present in- 
dustrialism was religious and devotional in 
all their minds. 

Time fails me to tell of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s wonderful lectures upon the 
Seventeenth Century, at the opening of 
which he stated that the best indication of 
the language of this period in England was 
to be found in the speech of the United 
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States today. The largest hall in the Uni- 
versity is needed to hold his audience: Nor 
have I time to tell of the lectures on Greek 
by Sir Gilbert Murray. He told me that 
he trusted “to the natural repulsiveness of 
the subject” to keep too many of the public 
from attending his lectures. 


CERTAIN SuBJECTS NEGLECTED 

If you know what to look for in Oxford, 
it is miraculous. Of course it is only a part 
of a university. Certain subjects are al- 
most wholly neglected. Neither the Bodle- 
ian nor Mansfield possesses, for instance, 
a copy of the works of Troeltsch, and one 
would be disappointed who came to look 
for intensive work in psychology or eco- 
nomics. For cultural inspiration, however, 
it is a paradise upon earth. 

And as I said at the beginning, it is to- 
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day a place where religion is being taught, 


. Studied and practiced with real sincerity. 


I was delighted to find that every evening 
the chapel of Mansfield is open, and there 
students come together for silent prayer for 
fifteen minutes before hall. No word is 
spoken, but the sight as one enters of thirty 
or forty men in the attitude of prayer, able 
to spare fifteen minutes out of the busy day 
for pure devotion, is a heartening sign of 
the times. 

A great service was held on Thanksgiving 
Day, attended by the Americans and by 
many both of the English professors and 
students of the University. Classes were 
suspended for that hour in Mansfield Col- 
lege. It was conducted by a Congregational 
minister of New England, who happens at 
present to be spending some months at 
Oxford. 


Happy Yesterdays of a University President 


II. Professor Park 


The second paper in a series of personal reminiscences. The subject of this paper was one of the 
greatest thinkers and teachers of his day, Professor of Theology in Andover Seminary 1847-1881 


By Charles F. Thwing, LL. D., Litt. D. 


President Hmeritus of Western Reserve University 


CCT is told of Saladin, the champion of 
4 Islamism, that—after he had retaken 
the Holy City; subjugated numerous for- 
tresses in Syria, Arabia, Persia, and Mesopo- 
tamia; performed so many exploits in the 
erusades-as to be designated ‘the Great’— 
he was seized with a disorder which threat- 
ened to wither up at once all his garlands 
of victory. When he saw that death was 
inevitable, he called his herald who used 
to carry his banner before him, took his 
lance, which had so often been shaken in 
battle, tied his shroud to the top of his 
lance, and then said to the herald, ‘Go un- 
furl this shroud in the camp. It is the flag 
of the day. Wave it in the air, and pro- 
claim, “This is all that remains of Saladin 
the Great, the conqueror, the king of the 
empire; all that remains of his glory!”’’ 
But, when a good man dies, we cannot say 
‘that all which remains of him is the coffin 
and the shroud. He has lived in his thoughts 
and deeds; he still lives in the remembrance 
of them. They are like seeds planted by 
the water-courses:. they spring up, and bear 
fruit; and he lives in their perennial life.”’* 

Thus spoke Professor Park in an address 
delivered in 1871 at the funeral of Samuel 
H. Taylor, of whom I wrote in the preceding 
article. Professor Park was a teacher of 
theology for thirty-four years (1847-81). 
This prolonged and conspicuous service as a 
“teacher of theology followed a similar serv- 
ice in homiletics of eleven years. His theology, 
following his teaching of it, suffered a col- 
lapse—which one of his favorite and most 
able students, Professor Frank Hugh Foster, 
declared was, in a large degree, “sudden and 
complete.” But of his theology, whether in 
“collapse” permanent or transient, I do not 
write. To write of it, I am not fitted. For 
; my present purpose, his theology has little 
or no meaning, excepting as it serves to 
shed light upon. Park as a teacher, and as 


a man of commanding intellect and of virile 
character. 


His CONTEMPORARIES 

In its earlier years, Park’s career covered 
the careers of great statesmen, thinkers, 
writers, preachers and teachers of the mid- 
dle decades of the nineteenth century, and 
in his later years it touched upon the lives 
also of great statesmen, thinkers, writers, 
preachers and teachers whose services begin- 
ning with the last decades of that century 
entered into the first decade of the twentieth. 
Daniel Webster died in 1852. Charles Sum- 
ner was first elected to the United States 
Senate in 1851, and died in 1874. WHmerson 
gave his great Phi Beta Kappa address in 
1887. Longfellow was transferred from 
Bowdoin to Harvard in 1886. Longfellow 
died on March 24, 1881, and Hmerson’s death 
followed in a little over a month. Lowell 
wrote “The Present Crisis’ in 1844. In 
ecclesiastical circles—Henry Ward Beecher 
became pastor of Plymouth Church in 1847, 
and died in 1887. Richard Salter Storrs 
ascended his pulpit-throne a year earlier, 
in 1846, when he became pastor of the 
Church of the Pilgrims. It was a noble, 
intellectual and spiritual environment and 
tradition into which Park’s life and teach- 
ing were cast. The exterior circumstance 
was fitting to the great personality him- 
self. He was a giant among giants. 


A THINKER AND PHILOSOPHER 


Park came as near being an intellect 
a reason aS any man I have known. 
was primarily a thinker. Inheriting 
traditions ard bearing the name-of one who 
has been called the first of American philos- 
ophers, both in time and in ability, he main- 
tained the great tradition. Some (not all) 
would say he magnified and enriched all 
that he had received. He was more of an 
Aristotelian than a Platonist, and yet, in 


both wit and humor, as well as in wisdom, 
he was not unlike Plato’s master. He was 
more of a philosopher than a psychologist, 
though as psychologist he possessed a unique 
understanding of the workings of the human 
mind. At times his students have been 
charged with being his imitators, or vic- 
tims, in respect to the mere memorizing or 
adoption of his system. The charge, if true 
at all, is only true partially. But he him- 
self never sacrificed intellectual power, alert- 
ness, vision, reasoning, to the accumulation 
of knowledge. In fact, he never seemed to be 
learned as was Prof. H.B. Smith or Schaff. 
Rather he reasoned, and again reasoned, as 
did John Stuart Mill. He was far more 
of a thinker than a scholar. His reasoning 
was at once inductive and deductive. Prin- 
ciples he arrived at by induction, at times 
almost by unconscious induction, and from 
these. principles, he reasoned out into de- 
rived processes and inferences.. Theological 
conclusions were supported by rational argu- 
ments, or by statements primarily inter- 
preted by reason. Professor of Systematic 
Theology, he transmuted the adjective into 
a noun. He was the master, and projector 
as well, of a system. That system he made 
as an architect, not as a landscape artist, 
as a builder, and not asa gardener. Christ’s 
figure, “Behold a sower went forth to sow,” 
would not be applicable to Park. For ger- 
mination and growth are and represent a 
certain quality of irregular adjustments. 
Park’s system was a regular, orderly and 
precise adjustment of part to part, of pro- 
portion to proportion, of major premises to 
minor, of minor to major, and of both to 
a conclusion. Yet his reasoning did not 
seem narrowly syllogistic. It was rather a 
series of statements with each link welded 
into every other link unto a chain of argu- 


ment. His lectures often seemed, however, 
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to be a series of well-ordered reasonings, 
comprehensive and definite. “Q. BH. D.” 
might have closed many a lecture. The proc- 
ess often impressed one as mathematical. 
The process of thinking might be called 
arithmetical. It added and _ subtracted, 
multiplied and divided rational values. It 
might be called, superficially, algebraic. For 
it dealt, in its arrangements, with letters— 
big A, little a, and other symbols. It cer- 
tainly could be called geometrical in its 
sense of large relations of truth and of 
being. * 


His Lirrrary STYLE 


Such unfolding was made in an Dnglish 
style, distinguished by succinctness and ab- 
solute clearness of diction. It had no or lit- 
tle room for ornamentation. It was beautiful, 
and its beauty lay in its perspicuity. It 
represented Herbert Spencer’s law of mental 
economy. It stood for the simple Greek 
type of literary architecture, and of the 
severer and simpler form, too. 

This plainness, however, was relieved by 
the wit and the humor which illustrated 
and distinguished the statements of prin- 
ciples and the orderly unfolding and up- 
building of the argument. His phrases cap- 
tivated. His allusions, happy themselves, 
gave intellectual delight. His stories quick- 
ened the intellect, as well as broadened the 
face. I recall that, in the lectures on divine 
decrees, he said he once asked a student, 
“Suppose a man should succeed in defying 
a divine decree, what would be the result?” 
The student looked around for aid. He 
looked down for comfort. He looked up- 
ward for intellectual help. Failing to get 
relief, he answered, “I do not know, Profes- 
sor Park, but I think there would be a gen- 
eral crash!’ His respect for tradition as 
compared to argument was slight. He once 
ealled the theological fathers, ‘theological 
babies.” He had an evident feeling, too, 
that Calvinism was the only “respectable” 
theology. 


THE TEACHER 


Whatever may be the worthiness or un- 
worthiness of Park’s systematic theology, 
his teaching of this theology was to the 
student an intellectual discipline of highest 
value. The teaching possessed the first req- 
uisite of such discipline; it was a training 
in method. It was, like all education, a 
weighing of evidence. It represented an 
evolution of statements in reference to a 
distinct conclusion. It stood for thinking, 
thinking closely articulated, quickening to the 
heart, comprehensive and honest to the con- 
science, having cubical relationships. It pos- 
sessed the essence of a liberal education. One 
might say in objection that it was a formal 
education, like the logic of the Jesuits’ dis- 
cipline. If it were open to this objection, I 
should reply that the formality of the teach- 
ing pointed to a certain intellectual formula 
into which most good thinking falls. Alge- 
braic formulas have their place! Chemical 
formulas are not useless! Reasoning, the 
weighing of evidence, is the first thing—I 
frequently think that reasoning and the 
weighing of evidence is the only thing—in 
education. Of course, the remark is false. 
It goes too far. If a student of medicine 
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as a diagnostic science, or a student of law 
as a practical art, based on the veracities 
and the verities, could have taken a course 
with Park, he would have reasoned in the 
practice of his profession, either medical or 
legal, with a logic more exact, vigorous, 
rigorous, and to conclusions more solid, 
sound, inevitable. 


EFFECT UPON His PUPILS 


The students who went from Andover in 
Park’s time were distinguished, so far as 
they were distinguished at all—and not a 
few won high places in the American pulpit 
—for their reasoning power. His graduates 
did not substitute emotionalism for logic. 
Their sermons had pointedness and applica- 
tion, because the thinking proceeded by or- 
derly steps in the presentation of moral and 
religious truth. Their discourses were not 
disquisitions, to be read. ‘They were not 
vague essays on subjects which do not com- 
pel rigorous thinking. ‘Their, sermons em- 
bodied doctrines, as all good sermons do 
and must. 

Park died in 1900. His system, as I inti- 
mated in the beginning, in a sense died 
before him. He ceased teaching almost a 
score of years before the end. Foster, in 
his great book, “History of the New Eng- 
land Theology,” says that the reasons of the 
fall of the New England theology lay:, (1) 
in sacrificing freedom to the Calvinism of 
the old system: (2) in the @ priori charac- 
ter of much of the reasoning with which 
the system was defended: (3) in not answer- 
ing fully the questions put it within its 
own circle as to the central doctrines of the 
Christian system. 

But the system does live in the character 
of the students who studied under and rea- 
soned with Park. It is felt in each sermon 
they preach and in all the pastoral work it 
becomes them to do. “There were tones in 
the voice that whispered then, you may hear 
today in a hundred men.” His lectures were 
never published and never will be. They can 
be found only in the notebooks of students. It 
was said among us students, while we sat 
on those green benches in that middle lec- 
ture-room, that Park was always revising, 
and re-revising, his lectures. Publication 
meant finality. His desire for improvement 
forbade the printed and unchanging result. 
I know not how true is this reasoning. In- 
terpretations of his system are, however, not 
lacking. His published sermons, altogether 
too few in number, and his essays, give 
certain interpretations and conclusions. But 
Park still lives in the intellectual power of his 
students, and will live so long as the truth 
of his metaphor, with which I began this 
paper, lasts: he lives in the perennial life 
of his students and their successors, gener- 
ation after generation. 


When a man thinks of his work as God- 
given, when he wishes he had more strength 
to work with, and more hours in the day than 
twenty-four, when he dreams of Heaven as a 
place where a man can work all the time at 
his best and never get tired, work drops its 
frown and begins to smile and he and his 
work, good friends, will trudge on to the end 
and be sorry when the second mile is done.— 
Harry EB. Fosdick. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT : 


“Tf a Man Be Overtaken” 
By Rey. Binney Simpson Black 
Emmanuel Church, Massena, N. Y. 

Brethren, even if a man be overtaken 
any trespass, ye who are spiritual, restore 
such a one in a spirit of gentleness.—Gala 
tians 6: 1. 4 

We have in this passage one of the laws 
of Christ’s kingdom on earth. In it we find 
an evil supposed to threaten the good of 
the Church, a remedy provided, and the way 
in which this remedy is to be applied. | 

The science of being “free from sin” is not 
fully learned on this side of the grave. No 
management, no hawk-eyed inspection, no 
prompt severity of that discipline which 
smites to bless, can ever keep the church 
of God’s children free from “offenses.” The 
Master himself, who knew human nature 
perfectly, decidedly affirms that ‘occasions 
of stumbling’ will come; and the apostle 
Paul, who had often seen this venom 
work in the partially sanctified heart, has 
many passages that run parallel with the 
Master’s assertions. 

Human nature is so frail and exposed to 
temptation. The influence of faith so often 
dies before the vivid impressions and im- 
pulses of sense. Solitude is dangerous, and 
social life is full of snares. Experience is 
often so slight, and the old serpent can 
so easily glide unperceived among the ruins 
of our fallen nature, that we need not won- 
der—though we should be grieved—‘if a 
man be overtaken in any trespass.” 

It requires no great knowledge of our 
human nature to recognize that a sincere 
follower of Christ may be overtaken and 
overpowered by some old propensity of his 
previous unrenewed life. How often does 
the tempter whet his ingenuity to cut down 
the child of God in the very bud and come- 
liness of his profession. The world, which 
is Satan’s slave, spreads her most silken 
nets to catch the unwary Christian. To be- 
come a Christian is to undertake a new re- 
sponsibility, and to begin a new warfare 
with all the powers of darkness, where the 
attacks are fiercer and the methods subtler. 

“Am I my brother’s keeper?’ was the 
language of a murderer, and is only fit for 
one of the family of Cain. Yet this senti- 
ment is too commonly expressed by many 
professing Christians, if not by the lips, in 
the more impressive phraseology of the con- 
duct. This is practical treason against 
the genius of the Christian faith whose 
sweet eloquence all flows in this strain, 
“Brethren, if God so loved us, we ought 
also to love one another.” Besides, the 
Church of Christ has received this as its 
motto from apostolic hands: “For none 
of us liveth to himself, and none dieth to 
himself.” This is the language and this the 
sweet and tender spirit of the Gospel. Of 
this Christ was the example, and those who 
drink deeply of his spirit ever give it the 
most practical and constant illustration. 

Error is not frightened by a severe look, 
neither is depravity to be assailed by harsh 
and cutting reproof. “Ye who are spiritual, 
restore such a one in a spirit of gentleness.” 
The fallen child of God is to be treated as 
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a brother. With the tenderness which a con- 
siderate and skillful surgeon displays in 
restoring a broken limb to its proper place 


-and office in the animal frame, is the in- 


season.” 


jured member of Christ’s mystical body to 
be healed of sin and brought back to use- 
fulness. 

Some persons do more mischief than good 
by their efforts to restore those who are 
“out of the way.” They rouse personal 
dislike, inflame natural pride, and irritate 
by their rough and awkward attempts. They 
forget that grace alone has kept them from 
the course of. evil which they condemn. Self- 
righteousness and self-sufficiency are at the 
core of such persons’ conduct, and until 
they have cleared their own ground of such 
weeds they should not find fault with the 
untilled manners of another. 

A man may be well acquainted with a 
case of error and guilt, and well prepared 
by Scriptural and experimental knowledge 
of divine truth to speak many a “word in 
He may have much wisdom. Yet 
if he does not display the gentleness of wis- 
dom, all his efforts will most likely be 
nugatory and fruitless. Sincerity and faith- 
fulness are not opposed to the gentleness 
of Christ. On the contrary, they never ap- 
pear to so great an advantage as when like 
precious stones they are set in this virtue. 
The truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, must be told when individual 


‘piety fails and the church is endangered 


and disgraced. But much depends on the 
way in which the truth is told. 

If a man comes to me as if he were in- 
fallible himself, and accuses me of error, 
nature immediately ‘starts up and pleads 
‘not guilty.” There is a way of coming 
that disarms self-love, pride, and obstinacy, 
and leads to the confession of a fault and 
to mutual satisfaction. There is a sweet 
infection in the gentleness of a truly humble 
and amiable mind. 

What a happy world this would be if it 
submitted to the amiable spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and how happy a church we should 
dwell in if it were tenanted by more af- 
fectionate, humble, tender, forgiving, and 
consistent Christians! Let us also look for- 


' ward to that happy state where sin will 


be no more, and we shall need no reproof 
of fraternal affection. Every child in the 
celestial family will bear the image of his 


father and walk for ever in the unsullied 


whiteness of his soul. 


Dr. Norris in Boston 
J. Frank Norris, D.D., of Fort Worth, Tex., 
has been conducting revival meetings during 
the first two weeks of January, in Tremont 
Temple, Boston. His sermon subjects are: Ar- 


-mageddon, Antichrist, the Return of the Jews 


' to Palestine, the Second Coming, and all the 


Fundamentalist themes which are perhaps more 
familiar in the West and South than in New 
England. Dr. Norris laid down the axiom that 
“God intended every man, woman, and child to 
read the Scriptures and understand them in his 
own native tongue,’ and then with the delight- 
ful inconsistency of the successful preacher he 
proceeded to explain the meaning of one word 
of his text in the original language. He speaks 
of “the young preacher just out of the ceme- 
tery’ and explains that there is not much differ- 
ence between seminaries and cemeteries. 
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In his twelve years’ pastorate of the Baptist 
Church of Fort Worth, the membership has in- 
creased from twelve hundred to over five thou- 
sand, “the largest Baptist church in the world.” 


It has “the largest Sunday school in the world.” - 


with an average attendance fifty-two weeks in 
the year of thirty-five hundred. There are two 
hundred and forty teachers, and a waiting list. 
No lesson helps or graded lessons are used, not 
even a Bible dictionary. From youngest to old- 
est all study the same lesson, taking the Bible 
book by book, and chapter by chapter. Dr. 
Norris says, ‘The only thing the church can 
give to the world is what the Bible teaches.” 
He enters the pulpit dressed in a gray busi- 
ness suit. His manner, order of service, or 
method is never twice the same. He discourses 
of politics and the styles of woman’s clothes. 
His style is emotional, not scholarly or intellec- 
tual, but he is energetic and profoundly in 
earnest. He accepts the literalist views of re- 
ligion. His meetings in Boston are well at- 
tended and many have expressed their desire 
to become Christians. IN Gli 


New Superintendent Called 
* ‘The Chicago Congregational City Mission- 
ary and Hxtension Society held its 39th annual 
meeting on Dec. 18, with more than 500 of 
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its constituency present. Mr. Frank Kim- 
ball, the president for the last 17 years, pre- 
sided and the report of the year was made 
by Rev. C. S. Laidman, who has been for a 
year acting superintendent and has now been 
elected to the permanent position of associate 
superintendent. The year has been one of 
prosperity both in the amount of money re- 
ceived and in the work accomplished. A testi- 
monial to the fine leadership of Dr. Laidman 
was given by 88 pastors serving churches 
aided by the Society. 

The policy committee, of which Rev. Ernest 
Bourner Allen is chairman, reported the pro- 
gram of the Society in part as follows: ‘We 
favor the largest possible support of those 
fields which give promise of developing into 
strong, self-supporting and productive churches. 
We believe in working out as large a plan for 
distinctive missionary work in needy commu- 
nities as we can possibly support, consistent 
with making self-supporting churches on the 
one hand and taking into account the work of 
other denominations. We believe in the union 
of our churches with those of other denomina- 
tions wherever it means increased efficiency 
for the Kingdom of God, and we believe in a 
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living wage for the ministers of all our 
churches. Many factors enter into each case, 
so that each must be settled on its own merits.” 
Dr. Allen voiced the plea of the Society for 
largely increased support and for the bringing 
of the endowment to a half million dollars 
during the next year, and he forecast the mak- 
ing of the endowment fund in the next few 
years a million dollars instead of a little more 
than $300,000 as at present. 


The address of the evening was given by 
Dr. Charles E. Burton, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council, who spoke upon “Our Con- 
gregational Heritage and Opportunity.” If 
doubts remained in the minds of any of our 
people as to the wisdom of calling Dr. Burton 
to this high station, they were dissipated by 
his address. He set forth in a comprehensive 
manner the dividends made by our churches 
in human lives and closed with an appeal that 
touched the hearts of all his hearers. 


The event of the evening was the introduc- 
tion of Dr. John R. Nichols, for 12 years 
pastor of the Rogers Park Church, Chicago, 
who has accepted the superintendency of the 
City Society, succeeding the late Reuben L. 
Breed. Dr. Nichols had his training at Ober- 
lin and served the churches at Garrettsville, 
Medina, Marietta, O., and was also the pas- 
tor of Bohemian, Cleveland. Rogers Park had 
been through some trying experiences just 
before he came to the church and the organ- 
ization was greatly in debt. Under his ad- 
ministration the church has been united and 
harmonious and has just raised the last of the 
indebtedness. It has been known as one of 
our most efficient churches and for some years 
has raised annually its entire apportionment 
for denominational benevolence. During most 
of the period of his residence in Chicago, Dr. 
Nichols has been a director of the City Society 
and has also been a leader in all our denomi- 
national activities. He will bring a leadership 
that is irenic in spirit and a capacity for team 
work that will help greatly toward the unifi- 
cation of all our agencies for efficiency. His 
associate, Dr. C. S. Laidman, has had special 
training for city missionary work and has 
shown great ability in handling the affairs of 
the Society in the period since Dr. Breed’s 
death. Both these men are heartily in favor 
of co-operative and federated movements with 
other denominations and will aid in every pos- 
sible way the agencies working against sec- 
tarianism in the Chicago area. 


At the December meeting of the Board, Mr. 
Frank Kimball, on account of ill health, re- 
fused re-election as president, and the Board, 
with great reluctance, released him. As an 
expression of the appreciation by the Society 
of the unselfish service rendered by Mr. Kim- 
ball, the title of Honorary President was voted 
him until such time as he may again be able 
to assume the duties of the presidency. Mr. 
F. E. Reeve, of Western Springs, was elected 
president and Mr. H. Russell Smith, secretary. 


The difficulties that face the City Society 
are many. Chicago is growing rapidly and it 
is not easy to forecast the trend of population. 
It often happens that a church which is in a 
strategic location one year must be sold two 
or three years afterward because of the change 
of the movement of population. Chicago is 
also one of the storm centers of theological 
controversy at the present time, so that the 
Society working with aided churches must con- 
stantly meet the extraordinary conditions of 
theological attitude, and these situations have 
a way of becoming exceedingly unpleasant. 
Dr. Nichols and his associate bring to the task 
the poise. the insight and the large experience 
that promise constructive service. 
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I. W. W. among 
the Lumberjacks 

T is asserted on good authority that the 

I. W. W. is spending $53,000 a year for 
propaganda in Spokane alone. In the North- 
west area, among the lumberjacks, they are 
reported to have fifty workers disseminat- 
ing by. voice and print their pernicious doc- 
trines. There are over 500,000 men engaged 
in the forest industries of the United States; 
150,000 of these are in the Northwest forest 
area. The Presbyterian Church has only 
two workers among these lumberjacks. It 
is the only denomination undertaking any 
religious work there. Rey. Jack McCall, 
who for twelve years has been engaged in 
this field, was himself a lumberjack and 
“knows the game from the stump up.” He 
pleads for more workers in this difficult 
but important field. 


A School at Ellis Island 

HERE are many children detained, for 
T one reason or another, at Hllis Island. 
Here is an opportunity of service which has 
been utilized by Mrs. Jennie F. Pratt, one 
of our Home Missionaries, by opening a 
school. The children come from many dif- 
ferent lands, but they are friendly and kind 
among themselves. There is, at the time 
of writing, only one doll among them, and 
it is passed from child to child, each one 
being permitted to hold it for five minutes 
at a time. These children are in detention 
for various reasons. Sometimes the new 
emigration laws work needless hardship. 
Recently,. for example, two Polish sisters, 
fourteen and sixteen years of age, who had 
come to America to join their brother, after 
some delay were ordered back because the 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


, IS DOING 


quota from Poland had already been re- 
ceived. Better lessons in Americanism are 
taught in the school. There is a piano in 
the room where they meet, and the children 
are taught to march and to sing. We are 
told that the eagerness with which they 
take their first lessons in reading and writ- 
ing would satisfy the most ardent advocate 
of one hundred per cent. Americanism. 


The Cilician Armenians 

LRHADY, almost in the presence of 

French officials, the persecution of Ar- 
menians by the Kemalists has begun. In 
consequence, the Christian population, 
Greek and Syrian as well as Armenian, are 
migrating in large numbers. In Tarsus many 
houses are empty. The seaport of Mersine 
is packed with refugees. Already 100,000 
people have left the country, with all their 
transportable possessions. Churches, Sun- 
day schools and Mission schools are empty. 
In St. Paul’s College, Tarsus, the missionaries 
and 85 boys remain. All the teachers have 
gone. French officers give warning that the 
young men will not be safe from military 
service under the Turks. So far, no aid has 
been rendered by any of the Allied Powers, 
English, French, Italian or American. If 
any protest, even, has been made by any 
officials of these Powers, it has not been 
loud enough to have been heard. 


Business Based on 

e Golden Rule 

ONSIDERABLHB publicity has been given 
C to the policy of the American Cast- 
Tron Pipe Co., of Atlanta, Ga., which is 
avowedly based on the Golden Rule. The 
directors of the Company are all church 
members. Mr. John J. Hagan, the Presi- 
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dent of the Company, remarks that “it is 
an unfortunate commentary on modern 
business life that when a Christian, among | 
Christians, announced a simple Christian — 
program, .the papers looked upon it as” 
‘news.’” Mr. Eagan is a leader in the South 
in the matter of right race-relationship, and * 
has recently been made Chairman of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on Negro 
Churches and Race Relations. | 


i 
It Is Worth Noting ; 

That Boston University has grown from 
an enrollment of 1,500 in 1911 to 10,000, in- | 
cluding 400 in Religious Education. } 

That a conference is called in Rome in ~ 
April next, with Cardinal Mercier to preside, ; 
for the purpose of deciding on a fixed date © 
for Easter. 

That in 1921 more student volunteers 
sailed to foreign fields under North American 
missionary societies than went out during © 
any previous year. 

That “during the year 1921 more inter- 
denominational mergers have been completed — 
in the form of union churches than in any 
other twelve-month.” 

That Sunday, Jan. 29, is Child Labor Day. 
Material for addresses and exercises, in — 
church or Sunday school may be obtained . 
of the National Child Labor Committee, 105 
East 22d St., New York City. : 

That free lectures by Professor George 
Foot Moore, on The Origin and Development 
of Religion, are to be given at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, at 2.80 Pp. M., on Mondays, Jan. 9, 
16, 28, 30 and Feb. 6 and 138. 

That reports from Hrivan, Turkey, refer 
to streets and parks full of refugees, a daily © 
bread line of five hundred children. Winter — 
is on and the government frankly declares 
its inability to cope with the situation. 

That under the working of the present im- — 
migration law the limit of those who can be 
admitted to this country from Greece, Spain, 
Jugo-Slavia, Palestine, Turkey, Syria and 
Smyrna, has already been reached. For these © 
lands our gates are closed until July 1, 1922. 

That the Daily Vacation Bible School has — 
reached Shantung. It is reported that an — 
appeal to the Shantung Christian University © 
for workers during the summer, was res- 
ponded to by one hundred and three men, 
who gave two months entirely free service, 
teaching the Bible daily. Sixty were from 
the Medical Department. Can any American 
University show an equal record? 

That three of the leading delegates sent 
by China to the Washington Conference are > 
graduates of St. John’s Episcopal College, — 
Shanghai. One of them, Dr. C. H. Wang, 
is a Christian. Dr. Sze, Chinese Minister 
to the United States, in a recently issued 
statement, says, “The Churches have done 
a great deal for China and the Chinese peo- 
ple. We all of us have a good idea of the 
influence of the Church in China.” 
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New Secretary of Church 


Extension Boards 


One of the important actions taken at the 
Midwinter Conference of Secretaries in Chi- 
cago last week was the election of Rev. Ernest 
M. Halliday as General Secretary of the Con- 
gregational Church Jxtension Boards, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Charles WH. Burton, who resigned 
from that office last July to become Secretary 
of the National Council. For almost nine 
years Mr. Halliday has been minister of the 
Ocean Avenue Church, Brooklyn. He begins 
his new duties Feb. 15. 


Hammers and Horns’ 
By Rey. James E. McConnell 

In a recent issue of The Congregationalist, 
attention was called to the exhortation of 
Bishop Thomas Nicholson at a meeting of 
Methodist leaders in the city of Detroit, Mich.: 
“Throw away your hammer and get a horn.” 
May I venture to make a little more extensive 
application of the able and honored Bishop’s 
counsel to his brethren than the brief refer- 
ence to it in The Congregationalist involved? 

The account in the Book of Joshua which 
describes the fall of Jericho states that this 
great achievement was wrought through the 
blowing of horns in conjunction with the 
shouting of the people. It is said that for six 
days the priests and a vast company of people 
encompassed the city, blowing their horns. On 
the seventh day they not only marched around 
Jericho once, but seven times, with the trum- 
pets sounding as they went. After all this 
preparation and with the pent-up enthusiasm 
that was generated and held in reserve, was 
it any wonder that the Israelites gave such a 
terrific shout that the walls of Jericho fell 
down flat! 

However we may regard the incident, or 
account for it, the story certainly teaches the 
need of seeking to develop a spirit of helpful 
and collective enthusiasm. The Children of 
Israel, to all appearances, might have ham- 
mered for weeks and months at the walls of 
Jericho without any appreciable effect. But 
they followed, expressly and minutely, the di- 
rections as to the use of horns instead of 
hammers; and as a consequence a seemingly 
impossible feat was accomplished. 

Coming to some definite and concrete appli- 
eations of Bishop Nicholson’s -saying, and of 
the story in Joshua as well, the Washington 
Conference on the Limitation of Armaments 
furnishes the opportunity for such an appli- 
cation. There was general enthusiasm con- 
cerning the Conference when it began. There 
was the recognition, at least in some quarters, 
that nothing like complete disarmament could 
be expected as a result of the Conference. 


Loud, and long, was the sound of the trump- 


ets as the Conference opened and Secretary 
Hughes presented his remarkable proposals. 
But a little later certain people got out their 
hammers and began to knock the Conference. 
Newspapers and reformers have joined in 
propaganda against one of the most promising 
and significant movements of modern times. Is 
not the counsel applicable with reference to the 
Conference, “Throw away your hammer and 
get a horn’? There is no ground for discour- 
agement with reference to the Conference. On 
the contrary, there is every reason for con- 
gratulation. 

Pastors, Sunday school superintendents and 
teachers would accomplish more if they would 
throw away their hammers and get horns. 
The pastor who goes before his people sound- 
ing a trumpet will accomplish far more than 
he could by using a whip, or a hammer. The 
superintendent or teacher who is always 
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knocking his school or class for poor lessons 
or poor order will generally fail to awaken any 
interest or realize any noteworthy progress. 
If, however, the church, or the school, or the 
class, on any’ proper occasion evince a spirit 
of eagerness and earnestness, and if such an 
attitude or conduct is duly commended, the 
outcome will be one that will bring satisfac- 
tion and even delight to all concerned. 

And then about missions and missionary ap- 
portionments. There are pastors and church 
officers who not only are not interested in 
the missionary program of their denomina- 
tion, but who are critical of that program, 
especially of the call for increased resources in 
view of the conditions that have prevailed 
since the war. Nothing that emanates from 
the central, joint promotional agency has any 
merit or is entitled to any response, except the 
response of objectors and opponents. It was in 
view of the past attitude of such objectors and 
opponents that Bishop Nicholson coined his 
apt exhortation. It was found at the recent 
conference in Detroit, Mich}, that the suecess 
of the Methodist Episcopal Centenary Move- 
ment had been truly remarkable. And go the 
good Bishop said to all who had opposed the 
Movement, “Throw away your hammer and 
get a horn.” In view not only of what has 
been accomplished through the united mission- 
ary program of our Congregational churches 
and pastors, but of what might be accom- 
plished in the year 1922 and succeeding years, 
all who are vitally interested in the cause of 
missions feel disposed to reiterate the counsel 
of Bishop Nicholson and to call upon all who 
have been even kindly critical of the enlarged 
program of giving to throw away their ham- 
mers and get horns. 


With the Schools and Colleges 
Gift to Yale 


Yale University receives the residue, amount- 
ing to $7,300, of the estate of the late Julia A. 
Archibald, wife of Rey. Andrew W. Archibald, 
D. D., to establish in memory of her parents 
the Warren Memorial High Scholarship Prize. 
The annual income from the fund is to be 
awarded to that member of the graduating 
class taking the A. B. course and ranking high- 
est in scholarship. 


Lincoln Institute of Kentucky 

In common with the entire Bluegrass region 
Lincoln Institute of Kentucky, located at Lin- 
coln Ridge, Ky., twenty-two miles east of 
Louisville, has annually suffered from water 
shortage. The region is underlaid with lime- 
stone through which the water makes channels 
and flows away. ‘This makes possible such 
streams as the river in Mammoth Cave. Be- 
sides, an autumnal drought can be expected 
about as regularly as the season. 

When the Institute was built a reservoir 
was constructed four times as large as the ex- 
pert Hydrographer in Washington said would 
be needed. It went dry every fall. Another, 
larger, wasmade. Both proved insufficient. Hun- 
dreds of dollars yearly had to be spent hauling 
water. Last year the shortage lasted into 
mid-winter 'so that the school had to be closed 
for three weeks, a disastrous experience, cost- 
ing at least a thousand dollars. 

During the summer of 1921 a third reservoir 
was made. Both the former reservoirs are 
practically empty, but the ripple and sheen of 
the larger body of water make the hearts of 
those who have gone through the former 
drought experiences rejoice. The Institute uses 
a chemical filtration system .and has never had 
a case of typhoid develop on its grounds. 

The Institute, the only well-equipped colored 
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school in Kentucky, child of Berea College, 
modeled largely after Hampton, has so won 
general favor that more than forty per cent. 
of the annual gifts comes from the white 
people of Kentucky. 

Not long ago, the mixed quartet of the In- 
stitute gave a concert in the Berea College 
chapel before the largest company (estimated 
at 1400) ever assembled in that building, a 
wildly enthusiastic audience. On Dee. 19, the 
quartet furnishes the music for the Forefath- 
ers’ Day meeting of the Chicago Congrega- 
tional Club. 


Pastoral Candidating 


The following pertinent suggestions about 
candidating are found in a leaflet recently 
issued by the Board of Pastoral Supply, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston: 

Indiscriminate candidating is humiliating to 
the minister and demoralizing to the church. 
Yet our system, properly modified, tends to 
efficiency and contentment. Ministers wish to 
see the field and test the atmosphere of a con- 
gregation before committing themselves to a 
church, and churches have the right to test a 
man before committing themselves. Increas- 
ingly the custom prevails among our larger 
churches of having the preliminary selection of 
a man made through a representative commit- 
tee. This committee follows its lines of in- 
vestigation, and not only hears a man in the 
pulpit, but learns of his effectiveness in those 
other ways so essential in these days. When 
the committee is satisfied that it has found the 
man for the place, he is invited to preach be- 
fore the congregation. If the impression made 
is a mutually happy one, a call may result; if 
not, the committee continues its search. No 
minister need object to this modified form of 
candidating. 

In the work of our Board, we endeavor to 
persuade churches to consider one man at a 
time and reach at least a preliminary conclu- 
sion concerning him before negotiating with 
another man. The call for more candidates 
is often dangerous. Recently when a church 
was about to take action upon the only man 
it had heard, there was a call for more candi- 
dates. A tailor arose and said: “In my busi- 
ness I have noticed that when I go to a store 
and find a piece of goods that exactly suits me, 
and then look at other goods, I go from the 
store without purchasing.” 


For Migrant Church Members 


A happy suggestion comes to us from Rey. 
T. W. Jones, as Superintendent of Immigra- 
tion for the Congregational Churches of Can- 
ada. Whenever a member of a Congrega- 
tional church in the United States. moves to 
Canada, his or her pastor is requested to write 
immediately to Rev. T. W. Jones, 4206 Dor- 
chester St., Westmount, Montreal, Canada, 
giving the full name and new address of the 
person migrating, and Mr. Jones will forward 
the information to the nearest Congregational 
minister. In the case of a Canadian migrating 
to the United States, his minister should no- 
tify Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, D. D., Con- 
gregational Commission on Bvangelism, 289 
Fourth Ave., New York City, who will render 
the service needed to help establish a new 
ehurch relationship in this country. 


The Pastor Says: When a man feels that 
silence must be avoided at whatever cost, yet 
has an insufficient stock of ideas to answet 
the requirements of continuous vocalization, 
a vacuum is thereby created, into which pro 
fanity rushes with a mighty noise. 
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In the Training Class 


easier for our group as teachers to lead organ- 
ized classes into service for the home church 
and for the world. 

We might as well say now that this organ- 
ized life went on through the weeks of our 


EpitTors’ Nore: In the issues of Jan. 12 and 
Jan. 19 one of our training class teachers began 
to tell the story of her class in Weigle’s 
“Pupil.” She continues the story this week. 

Next week not quite all of my mixed group 
appeared. I had steeled myself for this dis- 
appointment, for we know that where several 
people, not used to working together, under- 
take a new course of action it will be rare 
that quite all who undertake will carry 
through. Only two had dropped out in this 
way, and barring one case of severe illness 
later on and an unexpected removal from 
town, the class suffered no other losses through- 
out the course. 

I had gone carefully over each of the papers 
that had been written on the first evening— 
had taken this initial effort seriously and made 
appreciative comments on each paper. ‘These 
papers I returned to the writers at once by 
mail with a personal note, telling them I 
should not often do this but wanted to do so 
this first time. This may have prevented a 
larger number from dropping out after the 
first lesson, for I am told that these mixed 
classes often lose a much Jarger number. 


Dr. 


Elijah Taken Up into Heaven 
International Sunday School Lesson for 
Feb. 5. 2 Kings 2: 1-18. 


The entire narrative is necessary if we are 
to get the full meaning of the lesson out of the 
study. Vs. 1-18-divide into four sections: 

1. The Test of Fidelity. It is made in four 
stages or phases. In the first Hlijah and Elisha 
move on together to the theological seminary at 
Bethe] because the younger man refuses to leave 
the old prophet when he has a valid excuse and 
even the suggestion to do so. Then comes the 
second stage, as they proceed to Jericho, 
where was still another group of young 
prophets. The third test of fidelity was made 
when they passed onto the bank of the Jordan, 
the faithful Blisha still abiding by Elijah. 
Finally, the blessing desired was promised on 
condition that the true-hearted follower should 
be watching so closely that he would see what 
happened to his master. In each stage of 
this experience the loyalty of Elisha was being 
tested. How large a part does a similar fidel- 
ity play in the living of the Christian life to- 
day? What are some of the most common 
tests of our loyalty? Can you give a case 
of success in meeting such a test as you have 
experienced it or seen it in others? 

2. The Request. Study its meaning. There 
were so many other gifts for which Elisha 
might naturally have asked: a position of 
leadership among the prophets; the ability so 
to command the relations which he would bear 
to the religious and political leaders that he 
might declare Jehovah’s will and escape op- 
position or trouble; the practical power to 
beat down his foes and effect a clear conquest 
for truth. All these and others would have 
been natural and warranted. Instead, Elisha 
asked for the spiritual equipment which alone 


We opened the business meeting of our 
“organized” class sharply on the minute, with 
the president in the chair. Our special com- 
mittee of last week reported that the education 
committee sent us a cordial welcome into the 
educational life of the church school and 
wished us the greatest success. They suggested 
for us three lines of special activity. 1. They 
promised to secure for us a beginning of a 
workers’ library. They wished us to use and 
then help others to use these books by mak- 
ing them known to the teachers. We ap- 
pointed a librarian to care for the new books 
and to keep them working, both among our 
own class and outside. 

2. The committee asked that we work for 
a few months in co-operation with the super- 
intendent of the intermediate department, help- 
ing these junior high school youngsters with 
their dramatic expression. 

8. They advised us to take an interest, a 
serving interest, in one of the foreign places 
of need that our church is supporting. All 
these lines of effort they thought would tend 
to relate our work closely to the whole school 
and would bring us good experience, making it 


meeting together. It enriched our social ex- 
perience, it led to bits of service that will be 
more far-reaching in their results than we 
can measure, and it made an organized class 
and an organized department seem simple and 
natural propositions to each one of us. Our 
constitution was of the simplest—a composite 
of forms written by each of the group in one 
of our ten-minute meetings (we never allowed 


business to take more than ten minutes of our. 


time). 

Business was followed that second evening 
by our opening prayer. 'Then we lost our- 
selves in the company of the very little child. 
I did not allow any “plan” to be evident. Lovy- 
ing memory brought before us precious pic- 
tures of one after another of “His little ones.” 
Those little people, etched in last week’s 
papers, were brought in as well as those men- 
tioned in connection with the topics chosen 

(Continued on page 126) 


Davis’ Bible Class 


could make him steadfast and finally success- 
ful. The spirit of single-hearted loyalty in 
which Elijah had worked; this was the gift 
for service that Elisha craved. It was a 
noble request. What would it insure? Name 
the first element! Is it complete dedication 
to the will of God? Is it the possession of 
power? Is it courage? Is it steadfastness? 
How do all these factors blend in that won- 
derful gift, the spirit of Blijah? And when 
we are seeking the greatest and noblest ob- 
jectives of life, ought we not more frequently 
to define them in the terms of spiritual gifts 
and graces rather than the practical or ma- 
terial gifts that we crave so often? 

8. The Chariots and Horsemen of Israel. 
Let the class take time to reflect fully on the 
meaning of this outcry of Elisha as he knew 
that he was not going to see any more the 
man whom he had followed with such deyo- 
tion. Of course the stern old prophet was 
not literally the chariots and horsemen of 
Israel. It is a bold and burning figure which 
Elisha is using. He thinks of the real strength 
of Israel, which the majority of men would 
have said consisted in the horsemen or cavalry 
and the great war-chariots which Israel could 
throw into the field in case a military cam- 
paign became necessary. But as Elisha 
thought of the loss that the people would 
suffer when God’s great man disappeared from 
among them, he saw that the real cavalry and 
chariots of Israel were not thousands of 
soldiers but this one great, burning spirit of 
love and righteousness who had lived and 
worked among them and whom they were now 
about to lose. 

He was right. Manhood is the supreme 
wealth of a nation or a civilization. All the 
war machines and the marching men are fi- 
nally of less moment than the prophet who 


speaks for God in the midst of a civilization 
or religion that has gone formal and stale. 
What does America need supremely today, 
great material wealth, physical engines, or 
great prophetic souls? What does the church 
need most of all? What does our community 
need ? 

4. The Succession of the Prophets. It might 
have seemed inevitable to Blisha and to his 
comrades in the prophetie office that when 
Elijah was removed no successor ever would 
be found. Thdt is what we tend to conclude 
whenever a great man passes from the scene 
of action or a significant era of human history 
closes. But this is precisely what does not 
happen. The successor of the great leader 
appears; the new program igs defined and some 
one is found who can earry it out. This does 
not mean that one leader is as good as an- 
other. It does not imply that we may be 
indifferent as to the selection and the training 
of those who are to bear responsibility for the 
vast and burdensome enterprises of the king- 
dom of God; but it means that as the patient 
centuries pass by God guides the movement 
of humanity through a succession of devoted 
leaders. When Lincoln fell the nation did 
not perish; when Dwight L. Moody’s brave 
heart ceased to beat the voices of GChrist’s 
true witnesses did not grow mute. There is 
always an Elisha in training somewhere to 
take up Elijah’s mantle, and generally to carry 
on the work with a double portion of the lost 
leader’s spirit. This is the ground of our 
Christian confidence in the triumph of Christ’s 


cause. 
Waa 
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Love 
Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Feb. 5-11 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Theme for the year, Redemption. 

Theme for January and February, Redemp- 
tive Ideas in the Old Testament. 

Theme for the week, Love. John 15: 12. 


AMUUUAAAUEUUAAEALEUEAUEUA AEA TON SEAN 
A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 


(For hymns see ‘Devotional Hymns,” and for 
prayers, ‘A Book of Prayers,’’ each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on Evangelism, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York City.) 


Sunday. Abraham and Lot. Gen. 13: 1-12. 
Comment 1; Hymn 9; Prayer 13. 

Monday. Joseph and his brethren. Gen. 
45: 1-15. Comment 2; Hymn 14; Prayer 50. 

Tuesday. Ruth and Naomi. Ruth 1: 1-22. 
Comment 3; Hymn 1; Prayer 22. 

Wednesday. David and Jonathan. I Sam. 
20: 35-42. Comment 4; Hymn 43; Prayer 12. 

Thursday. David and Mephibosheth. II 
Sam. 9: 1-13. Comment 5; Hymn 23; Prayer 
21. 


Friday. Brotherly unity. Ps. 133. Com- 
ment 6; Hymn 36; Prayer 10. 
Saturday. Love of God. Deut. 6: 1-9; 


20-25. Comment 7; Hymn 21; Prayer 2. 
TITTLE 


1. There are three great commandments: 
(a) whole-souled love of God; (b) love of 
neighbor like that of self; (c) love of others 
like that of Christ (Matt. 22: 37-39; John 
18: 34); that is, to the first and second great 
commandments Jesus has added the third, that 
we should love one another sacrificially as he 
has loved us. (See Closet and Altar. Col. 
222.) 

Love of God 

2. Friendship. Love is a personal matter; 
it involves acquaintance, mutual respect, re- 
ciprocal attraction and all that goes with 
true friendship. To maintain such relations 
with the Infinite God is not easy. We are 
glad of it. It is because it is so high, so fine, 
and therefore, so difficult that it is worthy of 
‘being placed first in the commandments. Now 
love is born of seeing something worth while 
in the object; the prime requisite, therefore, 
for developing love of God is acquaintance 
with God. The first commandment calls upon 
us to use every effort to become acquainted 
with him, being sure that his worth is such as 
to command our affection. (See Closet and 
Altar—Rossetti.) 


8. Service. Love compels service. By na- 
ture love is eager to do something for the 
object of its affection. Moreover, service be- 
gets love; he who does something for a per- 
son worthy of affection is sure to love that 
person the more. We prove our love to God 
by service; we promote our loving of God in 
service. Observe, therefore, the fundamental re- 
demptive idea in the thought of dominant love 
to God. (See Closet and Altar—Leighton.) 


Love of Men 
4. Thought. We are constantly thinking 
about ourselves; giving attention to ourselves. 
Love of neighbor like that of self, therefore, is 
constantly thinking of others; is constantly 
giving attention to others. We seek to satisfy 
our own hunger; to fulfill every desire. The 


Closet and Altar 


LOVE THE RECONCILER 


That their hearts might be comforted, 
being knit together in love.—Col. 2: 2. 


Where this love is and abounds, it will 
banish far away all those dissensions and 
bitternesses, and those frivolous mistakings 
which are so frequent among most persons. 
It will teach men wisely and gently to 
admonish one another, where it is needful; 
but further than that, it will pass by many 
offenses and failings, it will ‘‘cover a multi- 
tude of sins,’ and will very much sweeten 


society, making it truly profitable—Robert 
Leighton. 


Lord, give us, I beseech Thee, grace to 
love Thee whom now we see not, and for 
Thy sake to love all whom we see; and 
grant us one day to inherit the blessing of 
those who, not having seen, yet have be- 
lieved and loved.—Christina Rossetti. 


The darkened chamber held the maiden dead. 

Her name was faith. Of long neglect she died. 

And now men rose and shook themselves and 
cried, 

“O Faith, come back—come back ere Hope be 
fled !’” 

But she lay silent on her solemn bed, 

And men grew piteous at her faith denied; 

They said, ‘‘No more is man to man allied; 

We fall asunder—and the world,” they said. 

And while they talked, behold a gracious form, 

And Love beside the pillow bending low; 

“We live and die together, she and I.” 

So then he kissed her, and her flesh grew warm; 

She woke and faced them with a ruddy glow. 

If Love be living, Faith can never die. 

—LHdward Cracroft Lefroy. 


What man can judge his neighbor rightly 
save him whose love makes him refuse to 
judge him? Therefore are we told to love, 
not judge.—George MacDonald. 


Love is of no nation. ... But it arches 
above all our wars and schisms and 
wretched class distinctions like a rainbow 
of promise beneath whose open portal the 
world shall one day pass into that bright 
land where the wandering peoples shall 
gather together in peace round the feet of 
Jesus, and there shall be one fold because 
there is one shepherd.—Alexander Maclaren. 


Lord almighty, God of our fathers, we 
beseech thee to hear us. For the peace which 
is from above, and: the lovingkindness of 
God, and the salwation of our souls, we 
make our supplication to the Lord. For the 
peace of the whole world, and the unity 
of the churches of God, we make our sup- 
plication to the Lord. For the succor of 
all Christ-loving people, we beseech thee 
to hear us. Save, O Lord, thy people, and 
bless thine inheritance, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

—From the Liturgy of St. James. 

[Compiled and arranged by Isaac Ogden 
Rankin. ] 


second commandment means equal eagerness 
to satisfy others. Furthermore, in the intri- 
cate relationships of life thought of our own 
highest interest must include others, because 
they are intricately involved in each other. 
(See Closet and Altar—MacDonald.) 

5. LHffort. No true lover can see the object 
of his affection suffering without doing some- 
thing; without doing his very best to relieve 
that suffering. No true lover will discover the 
object of his affection misunderstanding him, 
or prejudiced against him, without doing his 
best to remove every obstacle in the way of 
the returning of his affection. What bearing 
has this principle upon the suffering of our 
fellow-men? What bearing has it upon the 
misunderstandings of our fellow-men? What 
bearing upon industrial strife? What bearing 
upon international jealousies and hatreds? At 
the heart of all, what bearing upon my thought 
of, feeling toward, and activity for my neigh- 
bors here, there and everywhere? (See Closet 
and Altar—Lefroy.) 


Love Like That of Christ 

6. How Jesus loved. The first and second 
commandments are the finest in the Old Testa- 
ment, but even in the study of Old Testament 
ideals we honor them best by finding their 
fruition in the New Testament, and this we 
have in Christ’s new commandment (John 
15: 12). Immediately we ask, How did Christ 
love? and we remember that the new com- 
mandment was spoken in the upper room just 
before the crucifixion. His was the love that 
prompted the young disciple to lean upon his 
bosom at the table; his the love that came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom; his is the love of 
Gethsemane and of Calvary, the redeeming 
love that reveals the heart of God. (See Closet 
and Altar—Maclaren.) 

7. Loving as He Loved. One hesitates to 
comment upon so high a standard of Christian 
conduct lest it be mere cant. Is there any use 
of talking about Christians today loving men 
as Jesus Christ loved them, involving going 
the limit in the renunciation of everything, 
even life itself if love so dictates? On second 
thought, one answers, Yes, for there are men 
and women, and their number is not small, 
who withhold no measure of such devotion, 
and they come out from the common run of the 
rank and file of Christians. They therefore 
give us boldness to throw down the challenge 
before every Christian that such is the ulti- 
mate issue of love, and love is “the greatest 
thing in the world.” (See Closet and Altar— 
Liturgy. ) 

8. Hymn for the week. No. 21. 
to memory.) 


O Love that wilt not let me go, 

I rest my weary soul in thee; 
I give thee back the life I owe, 
That in thine ocean depths its flow 
_ May richer, fuller be. 


(Commit 


O light that followest all my way, 

IT yield my flickering torch to thee; 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in thy sunshine’s blaze its day 

May brighter, fairer, be. 


O joy that seekest me throngh pain, 

I cannot close my heart to thee; 
I trace the rainbow through the rain, 
And feel the promise is not vain, 

That morn shall tearless be. 


O cross that liftest up my head, 
T dare not ask to fly from thee; 

I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 
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On Various Themes 

THE SENSE oF Humor, by Max HASTMAN 
(Scribners. $2.00). The author very kindly 
says, “I extend my benediction and gratitude, 
and the permission to say that he has read my 
book, to any one who will finish Part I and 
read the last chapter to Part I]. He will know 
all the affirmative things I have to say about 
humorous laughter.” In fact Part I, a little 
more than half of the volume, dealing with the 
sense of humor, will doubtless appeal most to 
the general reader. The second half, which 
presents the theories of humor held by the phi- 
losophers, from Plato to Bergson, is less enter- 
taining but may be more interesting to stu- 
dents of mental philosophy. The author’s own 
eonclusion is that ‘‘the sense of humor is a 
distinct hereditary emotional endowment.” 

History or ENGLisH Puimosorny, by PRo- 
FEssor W. R. Sortey (Putnam. $5.00). The 
writer traces the history of philosophy in Great 
Britain from the time when English became the 
language of the philosophers. It is a great 
theme. Many aspects of the life of this people 
have been made the special subject of study, 
but none is more significant and worthful than 
its profound and persistent problems of thought. 
Professor Sorley studies each outstanding 
thinker in his own life, philosophy and works, 
or some group of thinkers; he points out the 
special problems of these thinkers and their 
attempts at solution, and the essential con- 
tribution made. While the problems are diffi- 
cult and the thought often abstruse, the author 
writes with great clarity and one follows him 
with ease and delight and profit. We are in- 
troduced to great minds in suecessive centuries 
and are profoundly impressed with our rich 
heritage of thought. It is a pleasure to call the 
attention of all thoughtful persons to this: book. 
It has no equal in its field. It is indispensable 
for our knowledge of Hnglish philosophy. It 
should be possessed by all who can afford it. 

EARTH EVOLUTION AND ITS FACTAL EXPrRis- 
SION, by Pror. Witt1AmM H. Hosss (Macmil- 
lan. $3.00). The author is head of the Depart- 
ment of Geology in the University of Michigan. 
In his introduction he declares that ‘“‘the aban- 
donment of the nebular hypothesis to account 
for the origin of the universe, must carry with 
it a rewriting of our science,” especially of 
geology. Jor thirty-five years he has been en- 
gaged in studies leading up to the conclusions 
presented in this work. The first two chapters 
deal with the nebular hypothesis, the supposed 
earth’s crust, and the nature of the earth’s 
interior. The volume is full of interesting in- 
formation, the conclusions of the latest science. 
such as the fact that the inner core of the earth 
is not liquid but “made up of the dense nickel- 
jron meteoric matter,’ and that the time re- 
quired for geologic changes is only a fraction 
of that which it is now supposed to be. The 
work is quite technical but the average edu- 
cated reader will find it full of interest. 

THe GLANDS REGULATING PERSONALITY, by 
Louis BeRMAN (Maemillan). The author as- 
serts that “the life of every individual, his 
physical appearance, and his psychic traits 
are dominated Jargely by his internal se- 
ceretions.’ Man is regulated by his glands 
of internal secretion. This volume is a 
working out of that theme and its conclusions. 
It has a direct bearing on the problem of eu- 
genics, on the question of racial differences, on 


the possibility of improving the human race. 
It is a readable volume but rather perplexing 
to any but the specialist, to whom it must be 
submitted for expert criticism. It presents, 
however, an amount of general information 
which will interest the general public and pre- 
pare the reader for further illumination on the 
subject. 


Selected Fiction 

In BLessep Cyrus, by LAuRA HE. RICH- 
ARDS (Appleton. $2.00). The same delicate 
literary touch, the same blending of humor 
and pathos and the same skillful delineations of 
character which Mrs. Richards’ admirers 
have found in’all her sketches and stories from 
“Captain January” to “A Daughter of Jehu,” 
reappear in this wholesome tale. Cyrus is 
an unspoiled New England town, prolific in 


Revell 


Krom The Valley of Gold 


odd characters along with some very modern 
and likable young people. Into ‘its midst 
comes a rollicking vaudeville actress related 
to one of its most dignified families. The sen- 
sation she makes, followed by genuine self- 
sacrifice when smallpox breaks out, consti- 
tutes the backbone of the story. She diverts 
for a time for the hero and heroine the course 
of their true love but finally it runs toward 
the desired haven. 

Tue Brack Morn, by GrorceETTE HEyER 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.90). A notable and ex- 
citing romance, out of eighteenth century life, 
the time of stage-coaches, highwaymen, be- 
wigged, powdered and painted beaux and 
belles, duels and abductions. The Duke of 
Andover, who signs himself “Devil,” is the 
Black Moth, and a central figure in the story, 
but he is not the hero. That title must be 
bestowed on another fascinating character who 
is his rival, in love and in sword-play. After 
reading the dreary, but ever present, modern 
society novel, this picturesque romantic tale 
of other days is refreshing. 


THe Marriotrs AND THE POWELL’S, by 
ISABELLA Horr (Maemillan. $2.00). The 
story of two families and their relations. The 


Marriotts are rich and aristocratic, the Powells 
are poor relations, and cause some embar- 
rassing situations. The place is Chicago, 
chiefly before the great war though the war 
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enters into the closing chapters. The charac- 
ter sketching is powerful and entertaining. The 
fascination of the tale, and it is considerable, 
is in watching the development in character 
of young people during the last score of years. 

SMITH AND THE PHARAOHS, by H. RIDER 
Hacearp (Longmans). Six stories, three of 
them with something of the flavor of the 
author’s favorite African tales, and all of 
them having the element of mystery. The 
last story, “Barbara Who Came Back,” was 
probably suggested by the tales of spiritism, 
prevalent at the present day. 

THE VALLEY OF GOLD, by DAvip HowArtTH 
(Revell. $1.75 net). 
Northwest, opening in the midrush of the 
threshing season with a contest between two 
teams. The leader of the losing side has 
a daughter, Mary, beloved by Ned Pullar, the 
winner. Hence the romance. There are other 
romances, like the discovery of a wonderful 
new variety of wheat called the Red Knight. 
The whole story is full of the red blood of that 
wheat country, of virile contests and strong 
men. There is constant action and the story 
never lags for a moment. The writer is himself 
a product of the Northwest, an all round ath- 
lete and university man. This is his first 
book and shows great promise for the future. 

GRAY WoLtr. SToRIES, by BERNARD SEXTON 
(Macmillan. $1.75). No folk-lore is more 
fascinating than that of our own American 
Indians. While as far remoyed as possible 
in some ways from the Arabian nights, the 
element of marvel, of mystery, is quite as 
marked. But’ it is largely concerned with 
animals and nature. The present collection 
is as fascinating as any we have seen, and it 
seems more primitive and more evidently real 
folk-lore, than some collections. 


The Brockton Centennial 
BROCKTON AND ITS CENTENNIAL, by WARREN 
P. LANDERS (City of Brockton). From the 
point of view of history, literature, typogra- 
phy and press work, this is a highly creditable 
record of the chief events in the history of the 
community which first as the town of North 


Bridgewater, and for the last forty years as the. 


city of Brockton, has attained an enviable repu- 
tation. The man who first suggested the ob- 
servance of the recent centennial, an account 
of which is included in the volume, is a repre- 
sentative of the local clergy, Rey. Warren P. 
Landers, well known in Congregational temper- 
ance and educational circles. Fittingly enough. 
he was made secretary and historian of the 
Centennial, and his editorial skill is in evidence 
on every page of the handsome book. The half- 
tone illustrations bring forth admirably to the 
eye the wonderful pageant and other’ striking 
scenes. The “whole city was moved’ to set up 
a milestone that should fully recognize the 
progress made since the first settlers acquired 
from Massasoit, for the trifling sum of thirty 
dollars, the territory occupied today by substan- 
tial business concerns, pleasant homes and im- 
pressive public buildings. Mr. Landers, as 
would be expected, has given due prominence to 
the part that the churches of various names 
have played and are playing in the life of the 
town. (Copies may be had for $1.10 postpaid 
by addressing Committee on Distribution of 
Centennial Book, Brockton, Mass.) 


A tale of the Canadian. 
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Our Back Yard 


By Rose Brooks 
There are lots of things in our back yard. 
I’m Peter and I live in our house with father 


and mother and Blinkie. Blinkie is my gray 
cat and that’s his name because that’s the way 
his eyes look when he sits in front of the open 
fire with us in the evening. Our back yard 
slants down hill to the brook that comes from 
Green’s Pond, and of course if you’ve got a 
brook in your back yard there’s almost nothing 
you can’t do. Course there are always lots of 
boys besides me in our back yard, and we make 
water wheels and dam up little ponds and have 
boat races. Most any piece of wood is a good 
enough boat and dried oak-leaves make pretty 
good sails, and we usually try to catch a 
water bug and put him aboard for skipper, but 
mostly the water bugs would rather skate over 
the water on their long legs than sail in our 
boats. 

Just before you get to the brook in our back 
yard are three hornbeam trees, all close to- 
gether at the bottom, and we built a hut up 
in them last spring. My mother says why 
do all boys build huts in the spring, and I don’t 
know ’cept that’s the time we have to. This 
hut is hard to get into, you can’t get up at 
all if you can’t shinny, but we all can. There 
are lots of old boards in our cellar my father 
lets me take, and nails too, all I want.- And 


‘we sawed up the boards and made a three- 


cornered hut, ’cause we had the three horn- 
beam trees to nail to, and some of us worked 
up in the trees, and some of us passed up the 


boards and tools and all the things we kept 


dropping out of the trees. And my mother 
gave me some old wall paper and we tacked 
it up. That hornbeam tree hut is the. best 
hut in the whole neighborhood, all the boys 
jsay it is. 

My mother says what use is it because we 
don’t play in it now it’s finished. But it’s 
there, all rendy to play in. And we made it, 
and every boy has to have a hut in the spring. 
One morning I was dressing and looking out 
my window and first I thought a squirrel was 
coming out of the hut, but he was a pretty 


‘slow squirrel, and then I saw it was Blinkie, 


stretching and backing down the tree. 


So I 


called mother to come quick and she saw him 


o 


too, so now she knows one good thing that 
hut’s for—for Blinkie to sleep in. 

In summer my mother has flowers in part 
of our back yard and my father has vegetables 
in the rest. I like the flower part best. My 
mother weeds the flower part, because she 
says she’s afraid I’ll.make a mistake and pull 
up little teeny flower plants by mistake. But 
my father says he’ll take a chance on the 
vegetables, and I have to weed half an hour 
a day for him in weed-time. and it’s always 
weed-time when anything grows. I asked my 
father why he didn’t let my mother have the 
whole garden for flowers, she likes them so 
much, but he just Jaughed and said no. 

One year we had a garden teacher in school 
and she wanted us all to have gardens, vege- 
table gardens, and I told my father, and he 
said he had everything planted, but I could 
have for mine the three hills of corn nearest 
the path and the three end tomato plants and 
the first three feet in the beet and carrot 
and string-bean rows, if I’d take care of ’em. 


And I did, but my father mostly forgot they 
weren’t his and hoed around ’em. I didn’t for- 
get they were mine, though, and I hoed around 
?em, too, and when they had the vegetable ex- 
hibit up at the High School I took up six toma- 
toes and six ears of corn and I got a second 
prize. Yes, a red ribbon it was, and I ran home 
with it and showed it to my father and he said 
he thought really it ought to hang in his room 
part of the time, but I didn’t see why. 

In our back yard there are lots of big oak 
trees and way up in the tippy top of the big- 
gest one an oriole builds his nest every year. 
We call him a member-of-the-family oriole, 
’?eause you ought to hear how happy he is 
when he gets back to us every spring. And 
we're just as glad to see him and we all run 
out on the back porch to whistle to him just 
the very first minute we hear him. His nest 
is so high and hangs so far out on a little 
limb that Blinkie can’t climb up. I wish cats 
didn’t like bird babies. There’s another bird, 
a rose-breasted grosbeak that builds his nest 
in our back yard every year, too, in a little 
tree down by the brook, and the boys and I 
bent a big piece of tin around that tree and 
nailed it on, so no cat can creep over it, so 
those bird babies are all right. 
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FIND THE TIGER 
his old enemy, the tiger, is near, but cannot see him 


The elephant knows 


Right next the house, just outside the 
sleeping porch windows is an oak tree and 
*‘most every morning in summer’ Blinkie 
climbs up till he’s on a level with the window 
and meows because he knows I sleep on the 
porch, and I open the window and he jumps 
in and purrs and curls up on the foot of my 
bed and we go to sleep together. 

And tacked up on another tree down by 
the stone wall my father built, is a fine target. 
We boys made it and there’s a red line around 
the bull’s eye. And after supper my father 
brings out his 22 rifle and we have target 
practice. We can’t touch it ’less he’s there. 
My, isn’t it fun to squint along the barrel 
with the bull’s eye at the end, only somehow 
it isn’t so easy to hit it as it looks. Some- 
times somebody hits it, and then that boy has 
three extrd shots. My father says there’s 


never any trouble getting recruits for rifle 
practice. 
Over our back yard my aerial stretches, 


from way up near the top of the big oriole 
oak to our chimney. My mother was sur- 
prised the day we ’tached it to the chimney. 
She said she thought there must be ’normous 
squirrels on the roof, but when she came out 
and found my father was with us, she said it 
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was all right. My father is just like one of us 
boys, he likes all the same things we do, only 
most things he can do better. 

Course our winter back yard is different 
from our summer one. We can walk all over 
it in winter because there isn’t any flower or 
vegetable garden to be careful about. Last 
winter we built the biggest snow fort you ever 
saw, built it round with a hole to crawl 
through, so we could fire snow balls from any 
direction. It was big enough for six boys to 
be in at once and the other boys built one in 
Jimsy’s back yard which is next door. After 
we got it all built it froze so hard it lasted 
’most all winter. We built a snow lion, too, 
rolled up heaps and heaps of snow and took 
Sticks and trowels and carved him out. When 
he was all done we made my mother guess 
what kind of an animal it was and she guessed 
an alligator, but he did look like a lion—a 
little. He stayed all winter, too, and this year 
we're going to carve an elephant. 

Our driveway curves around the back of 
the house so it’s a pretty good coast and on 
skis you just whiz. Once I asked my mother 
what she thought was the nicest thing in our 
back yard, summer or winter, and she said, 
“Boys! and they’re always there, summer and 
but she was joking, I guess. My 
mother’s always joking. That’s most of the 
things in our back yard. You see it isn’t a 
very big one. Is your back yard like ours? 


Lord’s Day League 

The annual meeting of the Lord’s Day 
League of New England was held in Park St. 
Chureh, Boston, Jan. 9, in connection with the 
Evangelical Alliance. Secretary Kneeland’s 
report called attention to the fact that many 
bills were introduced this year into the legis- 
latures of New England to corrupt or repeal 
the present Sunday laws. However, practi- 
cally all of these bills were defeated. 

Dr. John Roach Stratton, of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, New York, spoke on “The 
Christian Sabbath and Social Sanity.” He 
said that religion depends on its institutions, 
of which the most prominent is the Christian 


winter,” 


Sabbath, which must be preserved to uphold . 


the morals of the community and al] that is 
best in our civilization. He denounced the in- 
fluences of the Sunday papers, Sunday mov- 
ing pictures, theatricals, and baseball, and 
closed by appealing to New Wngland with its 
honorable history to maintain a decent Chris- 
tian Sabbath. 

Other speakers were Lieut.-Goy. Fuller and 
Prohibition Enforcement Agent, Harold A. 
Wilson. Resolutions were adopted asking the 
legislatures to oppose all bills to open Sunday 
more widely, demanding and pledging support 
to law enforcement. 


Babson on 1922 Outlook 


On the evening of Jan. 4, in Tremont 
Temple, Roger W. Babson, statistical expert 
and influential Congregational layman, spoke 
to the Pilgrim Publicity Association on “The 
Business Outlook for 1922.” He has just re- 
turned from a nation-wide trip of business in- 
vestigation, and proved his statements by 
graphie charts. Areas of business depression 
follow each other across the country and can 
be charted as accurately as storm centers on 
weather maps. As a business prophet, he said 
that New WBngland has turned the corner; 
business will be better in 1922. The present 
center of business depression is Iowa, and Cali- 
fornia will feel the depression worst in 1923. 
Wach such period is preceded by times of ex- 
travagance, inefficiency and profiteering; each 
period of prosperity is founded on increasing 
thrift, honesty and religious interest. More 
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women and children in the United States are 
suffering and going without food today on ac- 
count of the business depression than in Bel- 
gium during the war. 

We must realize that the farm and the city 
are bound together; that the boundary lines 
between the nations were drawn by men and 
not by God. Mexico and Russia are coming 
back. None can prosper or suffer alone. 
Periods of business depression are always 
caused by an inclination to monkey either with 
the multiplication table or with the ten com- 
mandments. If the spirit of service should 
take the place of greed, undreamed-of prosper- 
ity would follow. 


The Conscientious Objector 


of the Bible Class 


By G. W. Tuttle 

What shall we do with him—the fellow 
who objects to everything, who is always on 
the opposite side; the fellow who has the 
habit—no, the habit has him? He reminds 
me of the old farmer neighbor who objected 
to everything that came up in the New Hng- 
land town meeting. We called him the “Great 
Oldtown Objector.” 

The good Lord deliver us from the spine- 
less man—but then, the Bible class member 
who objects to everything under the sun, and 
some things above it, is not spineless. No, he 
reminds us of the spines of the chestnut burr, 
for it ig difficult to get real meat out of him 
until that burr opens, and he says, “Walk in!” 

The Bible class member who objects to 
everything—whose conscientiousness went to 
seed and blossomed in obstinacy—scents a 
profitless discussion as a war horse scents the 
battle from afar. His favorite words are: 
“T differ !”—ag if any member of the class was 
in blessed ignorance of the fact that he dif- 
fered! His teacher feels like saying: “O 
Lord, keep his conscience lively, but his spirit 
teachable and his feelings humble, and give 
him respect for the opinions of others, that he 
may be helpful in the Bible class and comfor- 
table to live with.” 

This member may be a devout and useful 
man, but he confounds conscientiousness and 
obstinacy until the good, but human, teacher 
feels much like the Sunday school superintend- 
ent who had a great dislike to picnics. One 
Sabbath he spoke of the approaching picnic, 
and when he should have said, “The contem- 
plated picnic ;” he absent-mindedly said, “The 
confounded picnic!” 

To have respect for the opinion of others, 
to be as ready to listen as to speak, is a great 
virtue in the Bible class. Men’s minds and 
viewpoints differ, consequently their conclu- 
sions differ. The constant objector has prob- 
ably never noticed that a mountain has more 
than one side. He needs to learn to distin- 
guish between certainties and uncertainties, 
and to exercise charity instead of self-conceit. 
Let him search with open eyes for grain among 
the chaff, rather than chaff among the grain— 
tell him that an ounce of golden grain will sus- 
tain life longer than a pound of chaff. 

Oftentimes a wrong idea or suggestion in 
the Bible class can be best made harmless by 
a tactful counter suggestion or thought, made 
in such a courteous and considerate manner— 
and without argument—that it at once neu- 
tralizes the other; removes it as milk does an 
ink spot on the carpet. 

Let us give Christian courtesy elbow room 
in the class. Be considerate! Be courteous! 
Be charitable! This trio of virtues must be 
added to us and Christ-likeness will follow, 
and peace will make her habitat in the Bible 
class. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR | 4 
Another Milestone 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Feb. 5-11 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: Christian Endeavor around the World, 
Ps. 107: 1-3. (Christian Endeavor Day.) 


Light from the Bible Passage * P 

A birthday is an oceasion for grateful memo- 
ries of the past; above all recognition of God’s’ 
goodness in granting these years. An organ- 
ization so signally successful as ours has been 
has added reason to remember God’s continual 
leadership and blessing. Its future depends 
on his continued favor. This gives depth and 
solidity to it. Furthermore he has been re- 
sponsible for the very great spread of En- 
deavor. It has overflowed into nearly all lands. 
In its ideals it gathers young people from all 
parts of this world. 


Leads for Leaders 

We are celebrating Christian Hndeavor’s 
forty-second birthday. Picture in a few words 
what life in the chureh meant for young people 
before Endeavor was introduced by “Father” 
Clark. Take stock of what it means today to 
young people; to the Church. Imagine what 
it might mean to both if Hndeavor rose to its 
full privileges and obligations. What will in- 
sure this future? 


Put on the blackboard the following facts: 
Over 80,000 Societies. 

Over 4,000,000 Members. 

In 87 Different Countries. 

Among 50 Denominational Bodies. 


Ask your pastor to speak for ten minutes 
and tell frankly what he would like Christian’ 
Endeavor to be in your church. 


Clinch the whole impression of the meeting 
by a period (1) of silent prayer, (2) of crisp, 
sentence prayers. 


Facts Regarding Endeavor 

First society founded in Portland, Me., 
2, 1881. 

Second society founded 
Mass., a few months later. 

First foreign Society organized in Honolulu 
in 1883. 

First Chinese Society organized in Foochow 
in 1885. ° 

For many years there has been a Christian. 
Endeavor Society at Point Barrow, Alaska, the 
northern most settlement in the world. 

The Georgia Union, in a great effort, won 
35 young people to Christ, and filled 8,307 
empty seats in their churches. | 

North Carolina claims more than eight hun- 
dred Wndeavorers in colleges within her borders. 

In San Quentin prison in California there 
is a society of two hundred members or more, 
and the lives of many men have been changed 
through influence of Christian Hndeayor i? 
that institution. 

There are more than 2,000 societies in India. 

There are more than 1,200 societies with 
probably 60,000 members in China. , 


Feb. 


in Newburyport. 
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A Moment of Prayer 

O Master, whose name we have taken to xivel 
the keynote to all our endeavors, we thank 
thee for the achievements of the past made 
possible through thy help. Sanctify to us all 
our richest hopes as Endeavorers for thee 7 
this, another year, that in us thy cause may 
have unrestricted sway and thy will have un- 
disputed control. And all for thy sake. Amen. 


fy 
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A Church That Succeeds 


By Herbert K. Job 


On New Year’s Day, 1922, 266 people were 
received in person into the membership of 
West HAven, Cr.,—173 on confession and 93 
by letter. Two hundred and eighty had been 
propounded of which number only 14 were 
kept away, mostly by illness. All of these will 
complete their contract in the near future, 
making 100 per cent. fidelity on the part of the 
candidates. 

That New Year’s Sunday morning service 
was something which no one present can ever 
forget. The auditorium is not large, 16 tiers 
of four pews each across the room, and a few 
extra pews On one side of the platform. Thir- 
teen of these 16 rows were reserved for the 
eandidates. Practically the whole body of the 
church was filled with the new communicants. 


half-dozen largest of the denomination in the 
state. 

Considering that this occurrence is unusual, 
and perhaps unique, it seems that it may be of 
help to other churches and pastors to indicate 
how this came about, and under what con- 
ditions. 

West Haven adjoins New Haven, separate in 
government, but for all practical purposes a 
suburb of “the City of Elms,” with a popula- 
tion of some 18,000. It is not over-churched, 


having only four Protestant organizations, the 
Congregational being the oldest and strongest. 
Being a residence suburb it has many children, 
and the Sunday school is large, usually fur- 
nishing 40 to 50 new members for the church 
each year. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND P ARISH HOUSE, WEST HAVEN, CT. 
Through the activity of pastor and people 266 members joined this church the first 


of January 


The rest of the regular congregation had to 
shift for itself as it could. Three hundred 
chairs were placed in the galleries, and were 
filled, and al] available standing-room was taken. 

It was impracticable to extend the Right 
Hand of Fellowship in the usual way to nearly 
‘a whole church full, so it was done by word 
only, but at the close the four ministers who 
took part in the service, and the deacons, took 
places down the center aisle, and all made exit 
that way and were given personal greeting. 
In the evening a great reception was held. 

As far as can be learned, this accession 
makes the record for the denomination. One 
church is known to have received 263 in one 
entire year. In the case of West Haven there 
were still 364 days remaining in which to con- 
tinue the good work, and even before the great 
day had arrived there were about ten applica- 
tions for membership at Easter. The tide still 
flows, and there is no telling when it will stop. 
Already it has put the membership well over 
the 1.000 mark, placing the church among the 


Both community and church are composed 
mainly of people of the so-called ‘‘middle” 
class, as to wealth. There are no really rich 
people in the church. The membership is quite 
homogeneous, largely families of business and 
professional men in moderate circumstances. 
Of both men and women there has long been 
an active and efficient nucleus of workers. 
Pastor or no pastor, the work is carried on 
with efficiency. Socially it has become more and 
more of a cordial and friendly church, with- 
out any unusual organized effort to that end: 

As far back as 1891 a parish house adjunct 
was built, which cultivated this growing friend- 
liness. ‘The recent pastor, Rey. A. R. Brown, 
now of Schenectady, N. Y., coming to this 
chureh in 1914, perceived that a much larger 
equipment was the key to undoubted large fu- 
ture success, and started the campaign for an 
adequate parish house. This resulted, in 1916, 
in a complete modern plant, four stories, in- 
cluding the fine basement, the gymnasium coy- 
ering the entire upper floor. This building, 
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which makes the present influx possible, is 
open every day in the week, often with several 
events proceeding simultaneously. One of the 
numerous organizations is a Men’s Club of 
over 350 members. True it is that “one sow- 
eth, and another reapeth,”’ and “that both he 
that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice 
together.” 


The new pastor, Rev. W. P. Johnston, from 
First Church, Washington, D. C., began work 
at West Haven last September. In Novem- 
ber he announced that he and Mrs. Johnston 
would unite with the church on Jan. 1 and 
asked if 100 people would serve as a committee, 
each to try to secure one new member, to 
bring in 100 with him when he joined. 


A room-full of church members met with 
him about the middle of November, and appli- 
cation cards were distributed. Only applica- 
tions signed by candidates were to be consid- 
ered and it was impressed upon all that only 
members who were really in earnest were de- 
sired. Every, Tuesday the committee was to 
meet, and each member report. A card index 
was to be maintained, and a real “drive” car- 
ried on. 

History was repeated that “the people had 
a mind to work.” At the next meeting, one 
week later, 56 signed cards were handed in! 
It was then decided to aim for 19 more the 
next week, to make it 75, and then, succes- 
sively each remaining week, 85, 95 and 100, 
Tuesday soon came again, and with it another 
enthusiastie gathering. The clerk received and 
counted the new cards handed in, and an- 
nounced the result: 44, making just the even 
100! 

It was decided to keep on and try for 150 
new members for the first of January. Our 
faith was all too small! Next week we had 
144, the week following 204, and thence by 
rapid stages to 280, the lists closing on Christ- 
mas Day. So many more candidates are in 
sight that the campaign has been slated to last 
till Easter, with continued weekly meetings for 
all who will volunteer to help. All now feel 
that 280 is but the beginning! With the popu- 
lation about us, we may have just scratched 
the surface! 

Can the church take care of so many new 
people all at once? On Jan. 3 the Committee 
of One Hundred had new work laid out. To 
each was assigned a group of new members and 
others. These workers are to be sponsors for 
their group, to call on each during January, 
to see that each family has at least one call-a 
month for nine months in the current year, to 
introduce them to others at the services, also 
to try to see that they attend the church. It 
is realized that perhaps the supreme cause of 
‘leakage’? from church membership is failure 
to secure “the personal touch.” 


Will such a movement bring in an element 
injurious to the spiritual purposes of the Chris- 
tian Church? In this ease the Sunday school 
has not been canvassed, leaving that for the 
regular Decision Day period at Waster. These 
people are largely adults, of responsible age 
and of good character, in sympathy with genu- 
ine religion. Apparently many of them repre- 
sent a neglected element. A number of them 
have expressed surprise that no one ever asked 
them before. One man said he would have 
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Our Honored Seniors 
“They Shall Still Bring Forth Fruit in Old Age” 
Rev. George F. Chapin 


The resignation of Rey. George I’. Chapin from a fruitful pastorate of thirty- 
eight years in Saxtons River, Vt., to retire as emeritus at the age of eighty-five, 
brings to a close a noteworthy career. It was unusual in the growth and enlarge- 
ment of church membership, attendance 
upon publie worship and benevolent giving 
until the very end. Coming to this parish 
in the prime of life, finding it a mission 
field with less than three score resident 
members and giving little for benevolence, 
he leaves it with a membership of over 
two hundred, an enlarged plant, an endow- 
ment, and a record for benevolence the last 
year of nearly $1,500, The young have 
always been attracted by his ministry, and 
from the Academy, under the auspices of 
another order in a small village, large 
numbers both of pupils and teachers have 
always been in attendance upon his serv- 
ices, 

Mr. Chapin was born in Claremont, N. H., 
in 1836. In a great revival in 1851 he 
was among the one hundred brought into 
the church at one time. “At that time,” 
he says, “there was on my mind a vivid 
conviction that it was the will of God that 
I should be a minister. I found no peace 
until I accepted as my purpose the gospel 
L _ ministry.” After ten years spent in taking 
the full course of studies at academy, col- 
lege and seminary, the latter Union Sem- 
inary, he spent two years in New York, 
tutoring and attending lectures, before taking pastorates of seven years in Lawrence 
and Irving, Kan., and ten years in Alstead and Langdon, N. H. 

Unremitting devotion to his work has always characterized Mr. Chapin’s 
service. So great has this been that he could hardly ever be prevailed upon to 
take any vacation in summer; and in winter even when ill himself he went out 
making calls upon the sick. His people have always shown great loyalty to him. 
Letters from former parishioners and from pupils and teachers of the Vermont 
Academy have borne witness to the deep spirituality of his preaching, which with 
its appeal to the heart and the will left an impress never to be forgotten. Little 
children have known him as their friend, and the young have found him interested 
in all their work and play. He has been often spoken of as the “father” of the 
whole village. His own personal generosity in the matter of missions transformed 
his church into one well known for its spirit of giving. He has always kept abreast 
of the times in all matters of national and international interest; and all the 
branches of church organization were conducted in an up-to-date manner. 

The following is Mr. Chapin’s testimony to the satisfaction he has found in 
his life’s work: 

It has been a joy to me to preach the Gospel, and to live the Gospel also. For 
fifty-six years I have been in the harness. If I could live my life over again, I would 


eagerly choose the ministry as my work in life. I hope at least a thousand persons 
have through my influence been led to follow the Master more closely. 
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joined long ago if any one had asked him. 
There must be many such in every considerable 
community. Many of those who came in by 
letter had ‘lived here for years and never iden- 
tified themselves anywhere. Not a few others 
who joined on confession had been chureh 
members long ago, but had not reported, and 
membership had lapsed. None were asked to 
come in who are members of other churches in 
the community. These new members give 
every indication of being in earnest, and they 
will receive personal friendly help to try to 
keep them true. 

To whom is the credit due? Decidedly not 
all to any one man. As already described, 
foundations have been in the making for many 
years. Previous pastors who have sown and 
builded have a real share in the harvest. It 
is also true that outsiders will not flock to a 
_ church without something to draw them. The 


present pastor is strong both in organizing and 
in preaching. He presents the great vital 
themes of religion in an impressive and inter- 
esting way, and people know when they come 
to chureh that they will hear something well 
worth while, carefully prepared. Further, he 
is a hard worker, and people respect him as 
being “on his job.” The building equipment 
and the way it is managed is also a great draw- 
ing factor. A thoughtful professional man who 
has just united with the church told the pastor 
that his children had received such untold good 
from the organization that he felt it would be 
narrow and selfish of him not to identify him- 
self with it and give it his full personal sup- 
port. But there is still a third great factor, 
a membership possessed of the trinity of quali- 
fications—cordial, willing to work, and well 
organized. With such a combination, where 
should a church feel content to stop! 
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_ Annual Meetings : 
Annual meeting time is here again, bring- 
ing with it a grist of heartening reports about 
the good work accomplished in 1921. Cam- 
paigns were especially marked during the past 
year—campaigns for chureh attendance, for 
church membership and for increased financial. 
support. More and more are our churches 
adopting free pews and the Every Member 
Canvass for raising funds for home expenses 
and benevolences. ‘‘A prosperous year in spite’ 
of the prevailing business depression,” “a gain 
in membership,” ‘all bills paid and a substan- 
tial balance in the treasury,’ are some out- 
standing phrases of the reports as they come. 
to us. We shall publish a few annual meet- 
ing reports each week and hope that eventu- 
ally we shall be able to give space to all that 
come to us. A word to those sending reports 
is timely. Please make them short. Because 
of pressure on our news columns we have to 
condense the reports as much as possible, so it 
will help us if our contributors will themselves 
use the blue pencil rather freely. Here are a 
few of the encouraging messages from some of 
our churches. } 


WESTMINSTER, SPOKANE, WASH., Dr. Joel 
Harper, pastor. The Women’s Missionary 
Society reached its full apportionment and the 
Ladies’ Aid Society raised over $1,200. The 
church school inéreased its aggregate attendance 
50 per Sunday. 82 were received into the 
church. The midweek meeting averages an 
attendance of 60 and one evening ran into the 
nineties. A Junior choir hag been organized 
which sings once a month in the Sunday sery- 
ices. 

GREEN River, Wyo., Rev. G. M. Peacock, 
pastor, had progress in all departments. Church 
school average attendance increased from 80 in 
1920 to 100 in 1921; offerings from $265 to 
$320. $90 was given to missions. Total in- 
come, apart from the school, was $2,534 as 
over against $1,696 in 1920. 50 united with 
church, 24 on confession. The total given to 
benevolences in 1921 was $521.24, an increase 
of $359 over 1920. $22.50 was paid by the church 
on the Annuity Fund. The 1922 apportionment 
of $200 was accepted without dissent. The 
sum of $27.60 has been paid, and pledges se- 
cured amounting to $86 more. The Ladies’ 
Aid in six months has raised sufficient money 
to meet a year’s obligations. A December sale 
realized $300. Unsettled conditions have pre- 
vented the erection of a modern church build- 
ing, but it is anticipated that a complete base- 
ment will be built this year at a cost of about 
$5,000. 

Manitou, Cot., Rey. W. H. Hopkins, pas- 
tor, had the greatest year in its history. The 
chureh school more than doubled its member- 
ship, 105 were added to the church roll, and 
the church closes the year with all bills paid 
and a balance in every treasury. Its financial 
resources have increased four-fold in the last 
two years. 

Spaprook ComMUNITY, TopEKA, KAN., Rey. 
William McDowell, pastor, located in a grow- 
ing district, a suburb of Topeka, ministers 
to a large number of people, many coming 
quite a distance to worship. The church is 
measuring up to the needs of its community, 
and under the direction of its energetic young 
pastor is full of promise. There is a splendid 
young people’s society. Recently the mem- 
bers attended the Topeka ©. HB. Union and 


took the banner away from the big city 
churches. Wverything that is good in church 


work is readily adopted by these enterprising 
people, including the Missionary Education 
Chart. 
FLATBUSH, Brooxityn, N. Y., Dr. L. TT 
Reed, pastor, reports 181 additions, the largest 
number that the church has ever had, with the 
exception of one year. Of these, 82 came on 
confession, 53 from the church school. The 
total membership of the church on Jan. 1 was 
1,636, a net gain of 64 over the year previous. 
The total amount raised for all purposes was 
$52,864, of which $22,685 was for benevo- 
lences. ‘The church school reported the best 
year in its history; enrollment, 1007, with 14° 
new scholars added; $1,084 raised for benevo- 
lences. The pastor, Dr. I. T. Reed, in his 
address to the people emphasized the need 
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1 new parish house, to replace the building 
trected 22 years ago, in order to accommodate 
the increasing activities of the church and 
aeighborhood; and a special meeting of the 
thurch was called for Jan. 31, to give careful 
honsideration to this matter, 


CENTRAL, BROOKLYN, N. Y., Dr. S. P. Cad- 
Man, pastor, reports total amount raised for 
pll purposes, $64,651; and for benevolences, 

4,242, The membership of the church on 

ecember 31, was 2,891, of which 142 members 
were received during 1921, 84 on confession; 
net increase, 37. Reports from all organiza- 
Gions in the church show the best year that 
they have ever had. 


TOMPKINS AVE., BRooKLYN, Dr. J. P. Huget, 
pastor, reports one of the best years in its 
history; total membership of the church, Jan. 
1, including Puritan Chapel, 3,659; members 
received during 1921, 238, 149 on confession. 
Total number of members received since the 
organization of the church, 8,273. The en- 
rollment in the Bible Schools of the home 
ehurch and branch, 1,893. The total amount 
of money raised and expended in 1921, was 
76,179, of which $41,947 was given to various 
benevolences. During the year $3,691 was 
added to the Permanent Fund, making the 
total of the Permanent Fund up to Jan. 1, 
$59,969. 


._ PtymMouTH, Brookiyn, N. Y., Dr. N. D. 
Hillis, pastor, reports that through the gener- 
osity of Mrs. Catherine Jamison and Miss 
Christina Arbuckle, the church has been given 
a site for a new educational building to be 
added to the Plymouth Institute, ground for 
which has already been broken. ‘The treas- 
urer’s report showed expenditures of $87,302; 
of which $34,000 was for salaries of pastors, 
teachers and other employees of the church. 
$6,795 was added to the endowment fund. The 
property at the present time represents a val- 
uation of $1,000,000, and includes 24 building 
lots, upon which stand the historic church, the 
memorial arcade, the gymnasium, and Plym- 
outh Institute, all free and clear of indebted- 
ness. The church itself, which was badly 
damaged by fire a little over a year ago, is 
now in perfect repair and has been restored 
to the same appearance which it had during 
Mr. Beecher’s pastorate. 


Union, PrortA, Itu., Rev. J. M. Stevens, 
pastor, has just closed one of the most suc- 
cessful years in her history, with steady 
growth in all departments. Within the past 
four years this congregation has practically 
paid for their beautiful new building and has 
had a remarkable growth in church school and 
young people’s work. Last fall the chureh 
year started off with a large program of serv- 
ice which is being more than realized in re- 
sults. The minister is preaching a series of 
sermons on Sunday nights to crowded houses 
on the general topic, ‘““The Religious Message 
of Shakespeare.” 

Tirst, GLASTONBURY, CT., Rev. F. W. Ray- 
mond, pastor, has a membership of 494, in- 
cluding 141 absentees. The treasurer reported 
a balance of over $400, with no outstanding 
obligations. Robert O. Rider was chosen Sun- 
day school superintendent. 


West Meprorp, Mass., Rev. H. F. Smith, 
pastor, at its recent annual meeting, not satis- 
fied with the treasurer’s report of all bills 
paid and nearly $200 in the treasury, at the 
end of a year in which the total disbursements 
were approximately $18,650, decided to raise 
$1,200 more by special subscription to cover 
the expense of necessary repairs and renova- 
tions. Pledges were made faster than one 
man could record them, and before the meeting 
adjourned a total of $1,130 had been secured, 
The reports revealed also that during the past 
year the church erected a Wayside Pulpit; 
purchased two sets of new hymnals; refur- 
nished the parlors; and received the largest 
annual harvest of new members since the 
present pastorate began in 1913. It was voted 
that the work of renovating the church build- 
ing be completed before May 15, in order that 
when the church celebrates its 50th anniver- 
sary in June, the exercises may be held in a 
rejuvenated edifice. 

Payson PARK, BetmMont, Mass., Dr. C. L. 
Morgan, pastor, added 92 to the membership 
since the last year’s roll-call. Payson Park 
also reports more than 400 pupils in the Sun- 
day school, with 136 on the Cradle roll; over 

homes on the pastor’s ealling list; all 
last year’s church bills paid and the budget 
for 1922 fully pledged; last year’s apportion- 
ment overpaid and the apportionment for 1922 
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overpledged; the morning attendance over- 
flowing into the Lecture room and every activ- 
ity urging early enlargement for greater 
service; a membership which, starting with 
72 less than nine years ago, now totals 393, 
and a pastor who though 25 years beyond the 
ancient “dead-line,” still lives; for all of which 
both people and pastor are duly grateful. 

AGAWAM, Mass., Rey. J. G. Dutton, pastor, 
reports a successful year; all bills paid and a 
substantial balance in the church and most 
of the other treasuries. Sixteen new members 
were received, making a total of 58 since Mr. 
Dutton’s pastorate began in October, 1918. 
The Sunday school increased its membership, 
and the C. BH. Society had “a banner year.” 
The .pastor’s salary was increased for the 
second time. 

First, SOMERVILLE, Mass., Rey. S. C. Lang, 
pastor, reports 48 new members during the 
year, bills all paid and a balance on hand, 
the pastor’s salary raised from $2,800 to 
$3,000 and pledges subscribed to cover an in- 
ereased budget for 1922. 


Montpelier Council of Churches 

During the last week in October delegates 
from the several Protestant churches in Montpe- 
lier; Vt., met in the vestry of the Congregational 
church and organized what is called the Mont- 
pelier Council of Protestant Churches. This 
is the first time in our recollection that the 
different Protestant denominations in this city 
have come together in common council, and the 
manifestation of good feeling now existing be- 
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tween members of these churches augurs well 
for an institution of great usefulness in the 
community. The president elected for the pres- 
ent year is Clarence H. Dempsey, State Super- 
intendent of Hducation and a prominent mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church. There are brief 
by-laws and an outline of the duties of the 
several committees. The names of the most im- 
portant committees are Hyangelism, Missions 
and Benevolence, Young People, Legislation, 
Temperance and Men’s organizations. Meet- 
ings are held four times a year, at which re- 
ports of the committee work done are given. 
The “Go to Church” canvass was one of the 
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first accomplishments of the council. The city 
was districted and about 90 teams were sent 
out on a November Sunday afternoon. 

The results were noticeable for many Sun- 
days in the city congregations and, taken as 
a whole, were very satisfactory to the com- 
mittee. It will be difficult to measure the 
good accomplished by the councils but it is 
safe to say that, like any church society, the 
benefits to the community depend largely upon 
the efforts of the committees. w. 8. 8. 


From West to East 


OREGON 

Young People Like Services in English 

Services in the English language have been 
of increasing helpfulness in holding the young 
people in the church both at Beaver Creek and 
Cedar Mills, the number attending the Dnglish 
Speaking services at the former place being 
larger than those at which the German language 
is spoken. 

OKLAHOMA 

A New Pastor for Muskogee 

After long and successful experience as phy- 
sician, naturalist and lecturer, whose stand- 
ing places him among the most acceptable few 
in the Leeture Bureau, Rev. Gray McClintock 
becomes pastor of First, MusKocrr. A pro- 
found religious experience led him to dedicate 
his power to the ministry. After a short 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
With what glad dismay some folks look 


out on Sunday morning upon an insur- 
mountable inch of snow piled up moutain- 
high between their homes and the church, 
providentially detaining them from meeting! 


course of special training in Gordon College, 
Boston, he comes to the above position to begin 
his pastora! labors. His coming was featured 
by a men’s dinner at Sever’s Hotel and a func- 
tion by the ladies of the congregation in the 
social rooms of the church. Every indication 
points to the beginning of a work which will 
constitute an unusual record on the Muskogee 
field. 


A Fruitful Short Pastorate at Carrier 

Last June Rey. U. S. Tabor was called to 
the pastorate of CARRIpR, the call extending 
for the rest of the year. Mr. Tabor had served 
formerly in the Central South, also rendering 
acceptable service in Washington. His seven 
months in Carrier have resulted in strengthen- 
ing the life of the church, raising its spiritual 
standards, and in a general toning up and 
organizing of the church school and church 
forces. During this short pastorate a Mis- 
sionary Institute was held with Dr. W. W. 
Scudder, Supt. A. E. Ricker, and Assistant 
J. F. Walker as speakers. This was followed 
by a special evangelistic campaign in which 
Mr. Tabor was the leader and preacher. Wight 
or ten distinct conversions resulted, the signifi- 
cance of which was increased by the influence 
and character of the subjects. Nineteen mem- 
bers were added to the church during these 
months. Carrier is a strong village church in 
a field offering remarkable opportunities for 
realizing the ideals of “The Larger Parish.” 
With the New Year Mr. Tabor began his pas- 
torate of First, Waynoka. 


WISCONSIN 
Antigo Pays off Parsonage Mortgage 
ANTIGO, Rey. W. R. Dixon, pastor, has just 
paid off the mortgage on its manse. Nine 
members were received on Jan. 1. 


MINNESOTA 

Renovate Edifice of First, Brainerd 

The building of First, BRAINERD, was re- 
opened on Sunday, Dec. 4, after having been 
closed during the summer and early fall for 
extensive improvements. The sum of $17,000 
was expended on these improvements and sey- 
eral thousand dollars more will be used during 
the early part of the year in installing a new 
pipe organ. This makes First Church one of 
the finest Congregational church edifices to be 
found in the state outside of the Twin Cities 
and Duluth. Dr. Everett Lesher of Minneapo- 
lis delivered the sermon. On Monday night a 
program in which eight Minnesota pastors par- 
ticipated was given. Thursday night was 
“former pastors” night, when Dr. R. A. Beard, 
of Fargo, Rey. H. A. Allen, of Moorhead, and 
Rey. G. P. Sheridan, represented by letter, 
were given right of way. First Church is in 
excellent condition under the pastoral leader- 
ship of Rey. Fred Errington. 

Bele 


NEW JERSEY 
First, Montclair, under New Leadership 
The holiday season found First, Mont- 
CLAIR, going at top speed under the able 
leadership of its ministers, Rey. Archibald 
Black and Rey. C. G. Burd. Mr. Black, called 


| from the associate pastorate of Old South, 


4 


Jan. 26, 192k 


Boston, was installed in his new field Oct. 24 
by a large council. The principal parts were 
taken by Pres. A. C. McGiffert, D. D., Prof, 
Hugh Black, D. D., and Prof. James E. Frame, 
of Union Seminary, Rey. C. S. Mills, D. Dy) 
former pastor, and Rey. J. T. Stocking, D. D,;) 
of Upper Montelair. Ht 

The church has already felt the dominang 
personality of its new minister. The Sunda; 
afternoon as well as the morning congrega- 
tions are rapidly growing, the midweek services 
are better attended than for years, and the 
young people’s work is going forward strongly.) 

On Christmas Sunday afternoon a beautifull 
pageant of the Nativity, presented by the) 
church school, made a profound impression on 
all who witnessed it, and was a fitting climax 
to a notable day. | 

The annual meeting showed encouraging | 
progress in the various lines of work and | 
promises one of the best years in the history 
of First. ; 


| 
; LOUISIANA } 
Forefathers’ Night at New Orleans | 

The New Orleans Congregational Club held 
its annua] meeting and Forefathers’ Night ban-' 
quet, Dec. 21, 1921, at Straight College. The 
spacious Domestic Art room was decorated | 
with ferns and the American colors. Histori-. 
cal pictures dealing with the Pilgrims, and 
decorated placards appealing for Angola, Af. 
rica, adorned the walls. Dr. B. GC. Thorn- 
hill presided. Rey. A. A. Brown, D. D., the 
speaker of the evening, spoke on “The Con- | 
tribution of Congregationalism to American 
Civilization.” Dr. Brown is a forceful speaker 
and his address showed careful research and 
enthusiastie loyalty. 

The other speakers and topics were: Ameri- 
can Ideals, Mr. W. W. Hadnott; Our Club, 
Mr. R. BH. L. Hutton; Our Churches, Rey. 
Milton Williams; Our Laity, Miss Edna Sim- 
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ions; Our Ministers (Local), Rev. Abraham 
limmons; Our Ministers (National), Rev. 
; J. Luethi; The Pilgrim and the American 
llegro, Pres. H. A. M. Briggs. Music was fur- 
lished by Mrs. M. B. Sorrell and the Straight 
uartette. 

The officers of the club are: president, 
2. BE. L. Hutton; vice-president, Miss Jessie 
Nilson; secretary, H. H. Phillips; treasurer, 
Rey. Milton Williams: 


CONNECTICUT 

VMlany New Members for United, Bridgeport 

_ Of the 218 new members received by UNITED, 
BripcerorT, during 1921, 104 were men and 
{14 women. Of the total number 17 were 
under 16 years of age. Dr. W. H. Day is 
pastor of United. 


j RHODE ISLAND 
Mr. Leonard Installed Pastor of River Point 

Rey. W. A. Leonard was recently installed 
pastor of RivER Point, succeeding Rey. Cats 
Roper. At the installation services Rev. J. D. 
Dingwell was the preacher, Rev. H. H. Guern- 
sey gave the charge to the minister, Rev. J. M. 
Wathen the charge to the church and Rev. 
G. A. Burgess the right hand of fellowship. 

During the past 40 years River Point has 
had a steady growth, acquiring in that time 
its fine property, including church and parson- 
age. Mr. Leonard brings to the church both 
experience and culture. In the short period 
of his ministry 50 new members have joined 
the church, most of them on confession. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Tabernacle, Salem, Receives Generous Legacy 

Mr. Walter K. Bigelow’s loyalty to Congre- 
gational associations is evident from legacies 
already announced: Tabernacle Church, Salem, 
is given $20,000 toward a new edifice and is 
named among the residuary beneficiaries ; $2,000 
for annual aid to the parish poor; $5,000 for 
memorial window or chapel for Drs. Samuel 
Worcester and D. S. Clark. Congregational so- 
cieties outside Salem which are remembered in 
Mr. Bigelow’s will are the American Board, 
$5,000; Ministerial Relief, $10,000; and the 
National Home Missionary Society, $3,000, 
which is also to benefit as residuary. 

A report of Mr. Bigelow’s death was pub- 
lished in last week’s issue of The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 

Preceding the regular program at the Bos- 
ton Monday Ministers’ Meeting, Jan. 16, Hon. 
J. Weston Allen, Attorney-General of Massa- 
chusetts, spoke briefly as a trustee of the Rep- 
ertory Theater of Boston. The conditions 
which exist among us are the result of the 
agencies of education, one of which is the 
theater, the Attorney-General said. We must 
use the drama for good before it will cease to 
be used for evil. Theaters have been built 
for commercialism; let us build one for ideal- 
ism. The people want something better than 
they are getting. The Repertory Theater is 
‘incorporated as a charitable institution and 
therefore cannot be taxed and cannot be oper- 
ated for profit. It can be made a civic insti- 
tution and the movement will spread into 
other centers of the country. 

The speaker of the morning was Secretary 
A. J. Covell of the Congregational Board of 
Pastoral Supply, who outlined four principles 
on “How to Secure a Pastor.’ These princi- 
ples grew out of his experience in the office 
of the Board of Pastoral Supply. The princi- 
ples are: 1. A pastor ought to be the choice 
of the people of the church to which he is to 
Minister. 2. The greatest danger is in indis- 
eriminate candidating. One church heard thir- 
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teen candidates and had thirteen factions. Bar- 
gain-hunting does not yield the best results. 
8. The sane and effective way is through a 
modified form of candidating. A committee 
representing the whole church looks about and 
invites to candidate the man whom they en- 
dorse as the right man for the place. 4. It is 
essential that the minister sought be of ap- 
proved character and of tested ability. 

The address was followed by a discussion 
which was opened by Dr. W. H. Campbell, 
who has been in the same pastorate over 40 
years and spoke as a disinterested observer. 
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VERMONT 

Successful Federation at Derby 

The federation between the Congregational 
and Baptist. churches of DerrBy, under the 
leadership of Rev. F. BE. Davison, is making 
splendid progress. Mr. Davison preaches also 
to the federated church of Morgan (Congrega- 
tional and Methodist), seven miles away from 
Derby, on alternate Sunday afternoons. He 
is also editorial writer for the Newport Ha- 
press and Standard. Derby has raised the 
pastor’s salary twice within three years, and 
the treasurer reports that all bills are paid and 
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there is a balance in the treasury. Four per- 
sons united with the Congregational church 
by confession during 1921. 


Lyndonville Church School Growing 

The church school of LyNDONVILLE, Rev. 
H. J. Hinman, pastor, increased both its mem- 
bership and attendance 50 per cent. last fall. 
The men’s class numbers 35 and the women’s 
class is keeping up with it in attendance and 
social gatherings. 


Orleans Has School for Mission Study 

ORLEANS is conducting a mission school 
every Sunday evening, one of the great mis- 
sion fields being considered each night. 


Publicity Increases Church Attendance 

The ministers of Newport, in conjunction 
with Rey. F. E. Davison of the Derby Federa- 
tion of Churches, secured a whole page of a 
recent issue of the Newport News and filled it 
with material to boom church attendance, in 
connection with a “Fill the Pews” campaign. 


‘The result was a splendid advance in church 


attendance. 


Renovates Westmore’s Church Property 

Rey. T. H. Root, pastor of WESTMORE, re- 
ports extensive repairs on the ehurch property 
and the installation of electric lights in the 
church edifice. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Roxbury 

Roxpury, of which Rey. F. C. Wright is 
pastor, recently celebrated the 50th anniyer- 
sary of the founding of the church. Several 
speakers from outside the town were present 
to take part in the exercises, 


Motion Pictures at East Charleston 

The Sunday evening meetings at Hast 
Charleston are followed by a reel of motion 
pictures, which are much enjoyed. 
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Calls 

BAston, Caruron, South Christian, Haverhill, 
Mass., to Waldo, Brockton. At work, 

HAuLipay, BE. M., Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Xi, 
to General Secretaryship of Church Extension 
Boards. Accepts to begin Feb. 15. 

HAMALAINEN, BD, J., Ashtabula Harbor, 0O., to 
Finnish, Worcester, Mass. At work, 

Hix, L. B., formerly of Millard Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., to Ruby Ave., Kansas City, Kan. Accepts. 

Pacxarp, N. L., Alma, Neb., to Arvin, Cal, At 
work. 

Watson, W. H., formerly of Rockdale, Mass., 
to Hillside Union, Medford. At work, 


maw 4 Resignations 


GARDNER, E. V., Bureka, Kan., after seven years. 


WALDRON, G. B., from Superintendency Congre- 
gational Conference of Florida. 


Installations 
Lronarp, W. A., 4., First, Riverpoint, R. I., Dec. 
30. Sermon by Rev. J. D. Dingwell; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. L. B. Chase, A. L. Bean, 
H. 8S. Capron, B. L. Marsh, H. H. Guernsey, J. 
M. Wathen, G. A. Burgess and W. T. Green. 
Jamus, W. I., é., associate, Pilgrim, Cleveland, 0, 
Sermon by Prof. H. I. Bosworth; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. W. R. Kedzie, R. R. Blyth, 

G. L. Smith and W. J. Cady. 


‘ part Anniversaries 
Connecricur 

Hartford, Fourth, 90th, Jan. 8 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Taunton, Winslow, 85th, Jan. 12 


Personals 
Barton, J. L., Foreign Secretary of the American 
Board and Chairman of the Near East Relief, 
on Jan. 9 was presented with the Gold Cross 
of the Knights of the Royal Order of the Re- 


* 
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deemer,. in recognition of his great work for the) 

peoples of the Near Hast. The Gold Cross was 

conferred on Dr. Barton by Dr. John H. Finley, 
acting on behalf of King Constantine of Greece, 

The Order of the Redeemer is the oldest order. 

of Knighthood in the Near East, having been. 
founded by the Assembly of the Hellenes at? 
Argos in 1829. The Gold Cross is the grade 
usually conferred by the Greek sovereign o 
public servants of the distinction of cabinet 
ministers. : 4 

BISSELL, W. F., who a few months ago fell from | 
a tree, fracturing his skull, is still in the Brat-| 
tleboro Retreat, where little hope is held for his” 
ultimate recovery. His wife and five children 
are occupying the parsonage at West Townsend. 

Borcourt, W. L., of Waterbury, Vt., who returned 
from France last August, after a two and a half 
years’ absence in reconstruction work, has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of Union, May- 
nard, Mass. He began his new duties in De- 
cember. 

Brapiey, N. S., First, Saginaw, Mich., on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 8, was given a reception by his” 
parishioners in recognition of the successful 
completion of 20 years of service in the religious 
leadership of the community. The celebration 
was lifted above parish boundaries and given 
the setting of a ¢ommunity event. The attend- 
ance was truly representative of the entire city, 
including many from the Roman Catholic, Epis- 
copalian, Lutheran and other denominations, and 
many others outside of all organized church > 
life. The Ministerial Association of the city 
presented to the gathering resolutions touching 
upon Dr. Bradley’s work and stressing especially 
his leadership in community service. Hon ~ 
George Grant, a leading lawyer of the city, pre- 
mided. and as spokesman for the church told in 
a warm and friendly way of the kindly and 
sympathetic relations which have prevailed dur- 
ing these two decades. At the close he presented | 
Dr. Bradley with a gold watch and chain, of 
exquisite desi and Swiss workmanship. 
Twenty-eight young people, mostly from the 


The English Bible 


BY JAMES S. STEVENS 
A textbook for classes in Bible 
study in high schools, secondary 
schools and colleges. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid. 
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ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
* \ thousand churches find economy in 
using them, Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 
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' High School, were taken into church member- | 
ship on confession the following’ Sunday. 


Accessions : 
Conf. Total 
COLORADO 
Greeley, Park 6 18 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, United, 1921 127 218 
‘Derby, Second, Jan. 1 9 13 
East Hampton, Jan. 1 11 18 
HAwaAIl 
Honolulu, Central Union, Dee. 11 8 24 
ILLINOIS 
Oak Park, First, Jan. 1 24 
, Pilgrim, Dec. 25 3 14 
IOWA 
Marshalltown, First 20 
MASSACHUSETTS . 
Adams, First, Jan. 1 18 20 
~ Auburndale, Jan. 1 2 if 
Belmont, Payson Park, Jan. 1 a Ds | 28 
Boston, Park St., Jan. 1 6 14 
Cambridge, Pilgrim, Jan. 1 6 14 
' Dorchester, Pilgrim, Jan. 1 8 20 
Newton Center, Jan. 1 6 
, Northampton, Hdwards, Jan. 1 5 
Southbridge, Elm Street, Jan. 1 5 6 
Springfield, First, Jan. 1 16 81 
Wollaston, Jan. 1 2 7 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit, First ai NLS 
Plymouth, Lansing 9 26 
MISSOURI : 
' Webster Groves, First, December 4 16 
' 1921 63 
Nuw York 
Cortland, First vG 14 
Rushville, First 6 9 
NortH DAKOTA 
’ Hettinger 6 6 
OHIO 
Lorain, First, Jan. 1. 1 5 
RHODE ISLAND 
Riverpoint, Jan. 1 5 a 
WASHINGTON ‘ 
- Seattle, Pilgrim, Jan. 1 10 16 
Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a |) 


cost of fifteen cents per count Vine. Minimum 
charge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


MRS. PRISCILLA STORER LINDSEY 


With the entering into rest on Oct. 1, 1921, of 
Priscilla S. Lindsey there passed one of the 
sweetest and rarest natures earth can know. To 
the home, the church and the community in which 


- she lived there has come a great loss. 


Priscilla S. Tripp was born in Wells, Me., 
Oct. 7, 1827. _When a.young woman eighteen 
years of age she was baptized and joined the 
Baptist Church. On Dec. 13, 1855, she was united 
in marriage to Charles Lindsey, of Wells, and 
with him became a member of the Second Con- 


_gregational Church in that place, of which church 


she has always been a devoted and faithful mem- 
ber. Five children, three sons and two daugh- 
ters, blessed this happy home. Mr. Lindsey died 
in 1903, and two sons also preceded the. dear 
mother into the Homeland. One son, Charles 
Lindsey, of Winthrop, Mass., and two daughters, 


Mrs. Frances S. Keyes and Miss Helen Lindsey, 


of Wells, Me., survive her. 
Always abounding in good works she never 


failed to speak a kind word and do a kind deed. 


- She ‘was much beloved and greatly respected by 


all, It has been said that she did not have an 
enemy in the world. Her life was an inspiration 
to all who knew her and to the community in 


-which she lived, but it was in her own home 


_A limited number of boarders wanted at 


“OWEN HEIGHTS” 


in the country with electric lights and water. 
Practically all the food for the table raised on 
the rae Ideal for those needing rest and 
quiet. 


MRS. EARLY OWEN, Zebulon, Georgia. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


14 Beacon Street 


Have We An Agent 
In Your Church ? 


HE leaders of our denomination are particu- 
larly anxious this year that there shall be a 
goodly number of readers in every Congrega- 
tional church in the country. The great tasks 
ahead demand a well-informed people with a 
wider knowledge of what Christian people and 
the Christian church are, and should be, doing 
in these tense times. Any parish where many 
copies of this paper are circulated has found new 
powers and possibilities. It serves to unite us 
in common interest and service. 


A Help to Your Church 


Our paper has been called, «the best assistant 
pastor.” Its readers understand about the mis- 
sionary enterprises, the new church methods, 
successful men’s clubs, women’s organizations, 
etc. They form the backbone of their church. 
Lighten the pastor’s hard task by adding to this 
group upon whom he depends for help and in- 


spiration. 


A Help to You 


Church agents not only enjoy the feeling of serv- 
ice to the denomination, but a liberal reward in 
dollars and cents. Consult your pastor if you 
are not aware of an agent in your church and 
write for our liberal offer. Individual societies 


can accomplish equally good results. 


The Fongregationalist 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


19. W. Jackson Street 
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that she shone the brightest—a wonderful mother 
and a friend to all who came within her pres- 
ence. Her home has often been called the “pas- 
tor’s retreat,” and not one of them who was 
worthy but found always the word of sound 
counsel, of comfort, cheer or inspiration, and 
never did that home “let him go away empty” 
or discouraged. 

She was always a friend to the true and the 
good, full of sympathy and helpfulness for the 
suffering and distressed, with mercy and pleading 
for the unfortunate and erring, though never 
condoning the wrong, living to the glory of her 
Lord and Master. When called to part with the 
companion of her life she bravely continued to 
extend the hospitality of her home, ably assisted 
by the daughter who so completely devoted her 
life to her parents and the good works in which 
they had always been engaged. The quiet but 
impressive season of family worship was a bene- 
diction of peace and: blessing to all who shared 
in its devotion and uplift. 

She was a constant reader of The Oongrega- 
tionalist, having been a subscriber to it for many 
years, and greatly enjoyed it. 

Ninety-four years, lacking six days! Surely 
we can but rejoice that after life’s long pilgrim- 
age she is “At Home” with her Saviour whom 


AINTAB 


$3,000 invested here will’ edu- 
cate a College Student each 
year, or maintain a Hospztal 
Bed for half the year. 
Regarding special gifts, legacies and 
conditional gifts, address: Trustees of 


Donations for Education in Turkey, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 

gationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
itional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. Al- 
bany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


FARMS 
Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


Farm catalog free. 
ton. 


POSITION WANTED 


Widow lady accustomed to young people, would 
like position as house mother in college or private 
school. ‘“S,”’ Oongregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 


Women—Girls—Become Dress-Gown Designers. 
$135 month. Sample lessons free. Write im 
mediately. Franklin Institute. Dept. W 569. 
Rochester, N. Y 


Wanted—Matron in boarding 
Oongregationalist. 


school. “Y,” 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on special 
subjects. Expert service. Authors Research Bu- 
reau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale—Great sacrifice, DeVry Projector, 
Stereopticon, “Life of Christ,’’ Prince Albert. 
R. N. Cloud, Ravenna, Neb. 


Attention Churches! Let us bind your hymnals. 
We will make them look and wear like new. JH, 
Holmgren, Coloma, Mich. 
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she loved so dearly and seryed so faithfully, and 
with the dear ones gone before. 


So, friend of earth and heaven, tho’ unseen the 
chain 


That binds us to thee, it will never break ; 
We'll follow thee, nor shall it be in vain; 
Thou’lt hear our call, “Wait till we overtake!” 


Meantime we’ll pitch our lives unto the key 
Of that thou’rt living; so our music sweet 
We'll make, until our earthly harmony 


Shall blend with thine and make our song 
complete, 


F. A.C. 
REY. WILLIAM GERRY MANN 

Rey. William Gerry Mann, pastor-evangelist, a 
graduate of Colby College and Yale Theological 
Seminary, chaplain of the Maine Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, died on Oct. 27 
at the age of sixty-six. He was directly de- 
scended from four Revolutionary soldiers, two of 
whom were in the Battle of Bunker Hill. Many 
teachers and ministers were also numbered in his 
family, including Rey. Samuel Mann, first pastor 
of Wrentham, and Horace Mann, the educationist, 

Because of the death of his parents, at a very 
early age he assumed his own support, and only 
by perseverance and hard work did he obtain an 
education. In June, 1882, he went to Monson, 
Me., for his first pastorate and in July of the 
same year he was married. 

He later held pastorates in Biddeford, Me., 
Pueblo, Col., and Westbrook, Me. From 1903 
he devoted himself to general missionary and 
evangelistic work in Maine. He took great in- 
terest in building up weak churches, organizing 
new ones, as well as Sunday schools and C. BD. 
Societies. He felt special pride in the church 


organizations at Stockton Springs and at Oxbow. 
At the latter place he raised much of the money 


for the church building. In all this work his 
Main aim was to serve small places where ordi- 


narily services were not held. 
As he has worked in every county of the state, 


all sections mourn his loss, but rejoice in the 
inspiration from his consecrated life. He was an 
affectionate husband and father, a truly sympa- 
thetic friend, an optimistic worker inspired by 
the highest ideals and a faithful servant of his 
one Master. Having kept the faith of his fathers 
and having spent a life of loving service, he has 
entered into the more abundant life. 


The Church School 

(Continued from page 114) 
from pages 20-21. (I had collected these 
papers at the first of the hour. It makes the 
paper seem more important if collected at 
once, and eliminates that “modesty” which 
sometimes costs a moment of good time when 
the reading of a paper is asked for. When 
instead Jones is asked to read Smith’s paper 
he does so with no cold chills.) 

We were careful that none of the typical 
needs or interests of these years were over- 
looked and that interests were related to their 
resulting needs. When the hour was nearly 
ended a most gratifying set of brief papers 
revealed that all the group had grasped in- 
telligently and sympathetically the dominant 
interests and needs of these home children, the 
“beginners,” who have not yet gone to day 
school. 

In much the same way as with the little 
one of early childhood we busied ourselves 
week by week as a class of loving investiga- 
tors among the primary, the junior and the 
early adolescent groups. I taught the three 
periods in adolescence, making a place for the 
middle group, ages about 15 to 17. But I 
taught these last two periods, middle and later 
adolescence, very differently from the preced- 
ing ones. Here we were treading too near 
home to admit of so free handling as before. 
Most of the members of my class were them- 
selves in the later adolescent years, some had 
hardly shaken off the dominant characteristics 
of the middle period. So here we changed to 
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the discussion method and had a geod forum 
session on what young people really do “need” 
and how these needs ought to be met by the 
church. 

eae 


Seaman’s Friend Society 

The eighth annual joint meeting of the Bos- 
ton Seaman’s Friend Society and the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting will take place in Pilgrim 
Hall, Boston, on Monday, Feb. 6, at 10.45 
o'clock. Mr. Francis T. Bowles, formerly 
Rear-Admiral, U. S. Navy, who served for 24 
years in the navy, will be one of the speakers. 
At the time of his retirement he was Chief 
Constructor, U. S. N., with the rank of Rear- 
Admiral. Another speaker will be Mrs. Ed- 
ward L. Marsh, wife of Rey. Edward L. 
Marsh, pastor of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, Providence, R. I. She is the 
daughter of, Capt. James H. Jenkins, of West 
Barnstable, who was master of the ship 
Hoogly, and other sailing vessels, which sailed 
from Boston and New York in the Hast In- 
dies’ trade. Before she was eleven years old 
Mrs. Marsh had made three trips around the 
world with her father. She will relate some 
of her experiences on ship-board. A _ third 
speaker will be Dr. Samuel H. Woodrow, re- 
cently of St. Louis and now of Newton High- 
lands, one of our Congregational leaders. His 
pastorates at Providence and Springfield and 
a summer home on Martha’s Vineyard have 
made him familiar with the Society’s work at 
Boston and Vineyard Haven. 

There will be an interesting exhibition of 
paintings of whaling ships loaned by Mr. Allan 
Forbes, president of the State St. Trust Co., 
and of old-time sailing vessels loaned by Mr. 
Charles H. Taylor of the Boston Globe. 


The truest test of civilization is not the 
census, nor the size of cities, nor the crops; 
no, but the kind of man the country turns 
out.—Hmerson. 


For Whooping 
Cough, Asthma, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Nasal Catarrh, 
. Bronchitis and 
Sore Throat. 
Fhe Vapor Treatment for Coughs and Colds 
The time to use Cresolene is at night. This fact 
appeals to every one, for the healiny, antiseptic 
vapor is breathed all night and is constantly in 
contact with the seat of the disease, relieving the 
cough and difficult breathing. 
Cresolene has been recommended and used for forty 
years. ‘The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 60. FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS 
VAPO- 


Est. 


ROCHE.“ EMBROCATION 


Relieves promptly and safely. ti 
in Bronchitis, Lumbagoand Rhee ee 
W. EDWARDS & SON 41! druggists or 


E FOUGERA 
London, England 99 5, Booka A 


‘Girls! Girls!! 
Clear Your Skin 
With Cuticura 


Sample each (Soap, Ointment, Tal: iticur 
Laboratories, Dept ye Malden, 8. Sodcraeaeeee 


" 
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Benevolent Societies 


MassacHusprts Homp MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society so- 
licits bequests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, 
administers trust funds for churches, Frederick 
HM. Hmrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Associate Secretary ; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
wrer, 609 Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSEYTS BoarD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests, C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. B. 
Mmrich, Congregational House. 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
ron and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
sstablishment and support of Evangelical Congre 
yational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its. suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. EH. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S Buakbd oF Missions, 503 Congrega- 
tlonal House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoMAN’s Boarpd oF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. BH. Hurlbut, 
Ireas., Kriday Meeting, 10 a. M. 

WOMAN’S BoaRD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
Room 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
Mrancisco, Cal. Mrs. R. C. Kirkwood, President ; 
Mrs. Ernest A, Evans, Vice President; Mrs. W. 
W. Ferrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney, Hxecutive Secretary; Miss Elizabeth S. Ben- 
ton, Associate Secretary, 

CONGRNGATIONAL WoOMAN’S HOM MISSIONARY 
FHDHERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. 8S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 

Woman’s HomME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
307 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President; Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
4. Farren ; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Gon- 
sregational Society devoted to the material, social 
und moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
jupported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard: Haven, and Reading 
400m at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
fiduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
unnuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


j Incorporated 1833 
The only American undenominational interna- 
jonal and national Soctety aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
307 West Street, New York City. 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
‘rom New York. 
Shipwreckcd and destitute seamen aided. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
JOHN B. Catvurt, D.D., President; Groran 
SIDNHY Wessrpr, D.D., Secretary. 
CuaRmNcH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


-hiladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817. 
National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
naintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
‘ural districts of the country. Publishes and 
‘irculates moral and religious literature. Helps 
ill churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
ion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions gso- 
icited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Sontributions and communications relative to work 
mn any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office, 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Events to Come 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Jan. 30, Pilgrim 
, Hall, 10.45 a. mM. Speaker, Dr. Wm. Horace 
Day. Buffet lunch will be served to all those 
who will notify the secretary in advance. 
SHAMAN’S FRIPND Socipry, annual meeting, Pilgrim 
.Hall, Boston, Feb. 6, 10.45 a.m. Speakers, Dr. 
S. H. Woodrow, Mr. Francis T. Bowles and Mrs. 
E. L. Marsh. 
YOUNG WOMPN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, bien- 
nial convention, Hot Springs, Ark., April 20-26. 
WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 3, 10.30 a. mM. 
[INTPRNATIONAL SUNDAY ScHOOL 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Chicago, IIL, 
March. 29—April 1.. General. subject, .‘‘Prob- 
lems of Week-day Religious Education.” 


CONVENTION, 
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National Agencies 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGA fIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Moderator, Rev. William H. Barton, Oak Park, III. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F, Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability aud the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexinggpn Avenue, New York 
A Permanent Tereentepary Memorial Fund of 
$5,000,000 beld in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Miuisters by 
providing funds to supplement the minister’s an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities, 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Pxecutive Committee 


COMMISSION ON MISSIONS OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Rev. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 


Congregational World Movement 
Under the Direction of the 


Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Rev. HprmMan F. Swartz, Executive Secretary 
Rev. JaAmMps E. McConnewuLu, Assistant Secretary 
Rev. JoHN LuTHER KILBON, Financial Secretary 
Warner EF. BouL, Treasurer 


» The five-year program designated as the Con- 
gregational World Movement, includes the co-op- 
erative promotion of the united interests of the 
ehurches in Missionary Education, Christian 
Stewardship, Evangelism, Recruiting the Ministry, 
and in the support of our state, national and 
world-wide work through the apportionment of 
$5,000,000. 

For information, literature and other co-opera- 
tion, address the Congregational World Movement. 

Donations on account of the apportionment or 
for any National Congregational agency may be 
remitted through the Treasurer, Walter H. Bell. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tp FunD For MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

Tur MISSIONARY Socipty OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional. Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
Bnglish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford. : 
ss Eneeemeemmmnintat 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 


Rev. FranK M. SHELDON, General Secretary 
JosnrH B. Rosson, Treasurer 

Vernon M. ScHpncK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hagstrom, Western Manager 

Kenneto S. BaLtovu, Advertising Manager 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MisslONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mags, 
Treasurer, MWrederick A. Guskins 


Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Oorresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. VD. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William BH. Strong 
Bditorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Oundidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistunt Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 

287 Fourth Ave. N. Y. City, 

Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. FF, Hnglish, Jr., 
: 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast District, Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
Frank L., Moore, Secretary of Missions 
William §. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, Secy. Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


agi Goctee de Cady we Corresponding Secretaries 
Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 

Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. F. N. White, 19 South La Salle St., Chicago. 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 

cisco. 

Educational and church work 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawali. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Rev. Charles H. Burton, General Secretary : 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Hditorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,384 parsonages, 
ED 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Miss 


in the South 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 


Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rev. A. H. Holt, Social Service Sec. 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Bducation Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 


Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Charles E Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


nnn re 
THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Bstablished by the National Council at Des 


Moines in 1904. 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Serge 

Promotes an all-the-year-round program 0 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 
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INDIVIDUAL 


We supply every essen- 
ial for the Communion 
service. Trays, Glasses, 


COMMUNION 
SUPPLIES smunion Wine, ete. 


ORDER OF YOUR OWN HOUSE 


THE PILGRIM PRESS **“ enisaco” ** 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 


Here isa play which you could present in your church with 
satisfaction to yourself and pleasure to the community. 


THE ROCK 


By MARY P. HAMLIN 


A three-act play showing the character development of Simon Peter. We take great pride in offer- 
ing this, since we believe it to be one of the best religious plays ever written. It was chosen as one 
of the prize plays in the Religious Drama Contest of the Drama League of America by the judges, 
Dr. Richard Burton, Stuart Walker, and Walter Prichard Eaton. The first public performance of 
THE ROCK was given by the Pilgrim Players of Evanston, Illinois, for the eleventh convention 
of the League. The suggestions for costumes and scenery were made by committees having these 
matters in charge for the first production. Paper, price 35 cents. Postage 3 cents additional. 


Handbooks for the Pastor 


PILGRIM PASTOR’S MANUAL 

By GEORGE M. BOYNTON ; 

Revised and Enlarged by Parris T. Farwell 
This book has met with wide popularity and contains much matter which the average minister needs to have 
ready at hand. All of the services which a minister is likely to need are here: Laying a Corner Stone, Church 
Dedication, Reception of Church Members, Baptism, The Lord’s Supper, Children’s Day, Missionary Service, 
Offertory Prayers and Sentences, Marriage Service (two forms), Funeral Services, Congregational Creeds, 
Order of Procedure at Ecclesiastical Councils, forms for Letters, Missives, etc. The book is printed on thin 
paper, is of convenient pocket size, bound in black cloth. Price $1.00. Postage 5 cents additional. 


CONGREGATIONAL MANUAL AND RULES OF ORDER 
By WILLIAM E. BARTON 


This is the eighth edition of a book for the use of ministers, churches, and deliberative assemblies governed by 
Congregational Usage. It covers practically every conceivable phase of the Parliamentary procedure, organiza- 
tion of churches, official relations of the minister to the church, and the general church erganization such as the 
National Council and other related bodies, together with miscellaneous forms such as the Program for Ordina- 
tion Service, certificates of Ordination, etc., together with orders of service for Laying a Corner Stone, Conse- 
cration of a Missionary, etc. An excellent book for every pastor to own. 


Price $1.50. Postage 5 cents additional. 


BOOK OF CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP 


This book was recently issued by the Congregational Union of England and Wales and is intended to meet the 
demand for a book of service of public worship, containing ORDERS OF WORSHIP, OCCASIONAL SEN- 
TENCES, PRAYERS AND COLLECTS, together with some forms relating to Baptism, Marriage, Ordina- 
tion, etc. Pocket form, Cloth, Plain edge, $1.00. Gilt edge, $1.25. Leather, $2.25. Postage 5 cents additional. 


THE STAR BOOK FOR MINISTERS 
By EDWARD T. HISCOX ; 


A little book published by the American Baptist Publication Society and containing the various forms for which 
the minister has constant use, relating to both the burial and the marriage services, baptism, etc. 
Price $1.25. Postage 5 cents additional. 


MANUAL FOR FUNERAL OCCASIONS 
Compiled by EDGAR JAMES MECHAM 


This book contains Scriptural Selections, Sermon Outlines, Poetical Gems, Hymns of Hope, and Forms of Sery- 
ice. One of the most helpful books of this nature of which we know. Price $2.00. Postage 7 cents additional. 


THE MINISTER’S COMPANION 
By DAVID G. WYLIE 


A pocket manual containing forms and scriptural selections for important occasions, all the scriptural quotations 
being from the American Standard Bible. Price $1.00. Postage 5 cents additional. 


PASTOR’S VEST POCKET READY REFERENCE RECORD 
Arranged by EDGAR JAMES MECHAM 
This is a convenient little vest pocket register of information which the pastor likes to have, a ready reference 
such as list of members of the Church, Sunday School, Young People’s Societies, Missionary Societies, etc., to- 
gether with record of sermons preached, special addresses delivered, salary account, etc. 
All for 85 cents. Postage 5 cents additional. 
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The American Policy Toward Russia 


By Linley 


An examination of the speakers” table at’ a 
luncheon conference at the Hotel Astor, Jan. 21, 
revealed a group of extremely interesting men 
and women. Four hundred and sixty-five guests 
from many walks in life heard an illuminat- 
ing discussion of the Russian question. Those 
who opened the discussion were: ex-Governor 
James -P. Goodrich, of Indiana, , recently -re- 
turned from Russia, after making a survey of 
conditions for Herbert Hoover; Mrs. Mar- 
guerite E. Harrison, an American newspaper 
correspondent, who was imprisoned for ten 
months in Moscow; Mr. Paxton Hibben, United 
States correspondent for the Near East and 
Russia; and Norman Angell, the author of 
The Great Illusion. 

Mrs. Harrison, who spent many months in 
Russia reporting for the Associated Press, 
graphically presented her experiences. Re- 
ferring to the orderliness of Moscow in 1920, 
she said that a proof of it was that she walked 
home from the newspaper office for eight 
months unaccompanied and yet not meeting 
with a single discourtesy. She said she de- 
served her arrest. She had been told by the 
Government that she would be arrested if she 
did not conform to certain restrictions. She 
refused to do so, and one night two policemen. 
a soldier and) a woman called upon her. The 
woman searched her and the men searched the 
house. This conduct convinced Mrs. Harrison 
of the decency of the Government. She was 
taken to prison in a Rolls Royce and referred 
to it as the best automobile ride she ever had. 
She said that there is a saying in Russia to 
the effect that ‘‘Hverybody in Russia has sat, 
is sitting, or will sit in prison.” In prison 
with her were anarchists, communists, menshe- 
viks, bureaucrats, and others representing dif- 
ferent shades of opinion. She believes that she 
has had an unusual opportunity of sizing up 
the situation in Russia. 

Not by any means was she converted to 
Marxism. She contends, however, that the 
real eure for Bolshevism is for Europe and the 
United States to open trade and intercourse 
with Russia at once. This will go further, in 
her judgment, to abolish the over-communistic 
tendency than anything else. In facing the 
famine situation, Mrs. Harrison stated that 
the only remedy is constructive relief. It was 
interesting to hear her refer to the myth con- 
cerning the nationalizing of women by the 
Soviets. In her denial of this alleged custom 
she mentioned beautiful chureh weddings that 
she attended while in Moscow. She has great 
regard for the Russian people and believes the 
problem will solve itself if the Russians are 
treated for what they are: a normal set of 
people with wonderful power of endurance and 
resiliency in the midst of tragedy. 

Paxton Hibben asserted that the Russians 
are not communists, and when some one re- 
marked on the:side that Lenine was in Russia 
and that he was a communist, Hibben replied: 
“Yes, that is so, but I have heard that there 
are certain people in America called Chris- 
tians.”” He said, in speaking of our national 
governmental attitude to Russia, that the only 
program of relief worth while is one that will 
enable Russia to. get back on her feet. This 
would include a comprehensive scheme of eco- 
nomie relief. Economie regeneration is the 
great need. 

Another question of concern according to 
Mr. Hibben is that, the peace which is essential 
to Russia is dependent on the Huropean atti- 
tude. In this connection he rather startled his 
audience by referring to a persistent rumor that 
the French Government had entered into a 


V. Gordon © 


secret treaty with the Turkish Nationalists 
and had made a heavy loan to the Turks for 
a war on Soviet Russia next spring. “Why?” 
asked Hibben, and answered it by saying that 
France has great need of oil for her navy, ete., 
and that England has the monopoly on oil. 
Therefore France wants some of the great oil 
fields of Russia. The dream of Turkey for 
many years has been the vast Mohammedan 
corridor all the way to India. It was this 
dream that put Turkey on the side of Germany 
in the Great War, and it is the same dream 
which now hooks her up to France. Turkey 
wants to realize her dream of a vast material- 
istie and militaristic empire. Hibben says he 
is little worried about Soviet Russia, and com- 
pared coming out of it with the coming out of 
fairyland. Soviet Russia is not so full of hate, 
greed and embitterment as are the other nations. 

The conservative note of the conference was 
struck by former Governor Goodrich. He said, 
“The Government of Russia recognizes in its 
new economic policy the self-interest of the 
peasant. A man won’t work unless he can 
reap the fruits of his toil.’”’ He referred to the 
change of policy indicated by the charging of 
rents, freedom of trade, the encouragement 
given to bankers to contract loans, etc. 
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Norman ee prefadea his remarks a say: 
ing. that while he could not claim the honor 
having been in prison, he was reminded of 
what Thoreau said to Emerson, when Emersor 
visited. Thoreau who was in prison for refus: 
ing to pay taxes. Said Emerson: “Thoreau 
why are you in jail?’ Came the reply, “mer: 
son why are you not in jail?” Mr. Angel 
wondered why so many were out of jail iz 
view of the raw deal that Russia has receivet 
from the Allies during the last three years 
He denounced the backing by the Allies o: 
Russian military adventurers and stated tha 
the great opportunity was lost when the pro 
posed conference, at. Prinkipo, a Woodroy 
Wilson proposal, was. abandoned. 

The most interesting question from the floo 
was put to all the speakers as follows: “Ty 
you favor recognition of the Soviet Govern 
ment?” Mr. Hibben favored unconditiona 
recognition. Mr. Goodrich made no reply. Mrs 
Harrison favored de facto and commercial rec 
ognition but was opposed to diplomatic. M1 
Angell favored strongly both de facto and dinlo 
matic recognition, saying that he was not amon 
those who had a “monstrous fear,’ about th 
power of an idea and that the one cure for com 
munism was for Communists to be allowed t 
talk; only by this means would the fallacies o 
communism be discovered. 


New York City. 


Absent Members and Revision of the Rol 


Epirors’ Norr: In three recent issues of 
TuE CONGREGATIONALIST letters have been pub- 
lished giving suggestions concerning revision of 
the church roll and the care of absentee mem- 
bers. More letters are published below. Fur- 
ther suggestions will be welcomed by the Con- 
gregational Commission on Evangelism, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


The Apportionment and Revision 
Ta the Commission on Hvangelism: 

I read with interest your article in The 
Congregationalist of Jan. 13, 1921, on “What 
Shall We Do With Absentees?” It certainly 
is a timely subject. 

I do not mean to advise abandoning the 
dropping of members by “revision of roll,” but 
I do feel that it is greatly abused. And 
though I am in the general work at the pres- 
ent time, I am near enough to pastoral work 
to know from actual] experience the tempta- 
tions of the church to do just that thing. I 
believe that here the minister is not the great- 
est sinner. The church officers want to get 
rid of those absentee members for whom they 
have to pay state dues and the apportionment 
on benevolences, and hence they carry this 
revision across by hook or crook, sometimes 
fairly and sometimes not. I am of the opinion 
that the apportionment plan is one of the main 
factors in, this way of disposing of our absen- 
tee members. 

This does not, as you rightly state, explain 
the reason for the absentees. I believe I 
would go a step farther than you go and say 
that not only do they fail to get the denomi- 
national consciousness, but they fail to get 
a vision of the Kingdom. In our Western 
churehes two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
members received by letter come in from other 
churches than our own. My policy and convic- 
tion is that whenever a member leaves my 
church I advise him to unite with the church in 
the community in which he can best work; if 
there is a Congregational church, to join that, 
but if none, to join some other church. If I 


know who is pastor there I write him about 


my member who has gone to such a church al 
get the church to look after him right ‘awa 
That is the first thing to be done to avoid t 
loss of absentees. 

We did go over our list and discussed dro 
ping the absentee members. I asked the office 
to wait until] I had written all of these mer 
bers, stating what we were contemplating a1 
asking that they do one of two things: (1) Ta 
their letters and join the church locally, or ( 
if that were not acceptable or possible, at lea 
to assume their share of the expense of t 
church which their membership cost the chur¢ 
If after this we could not get a satisfacto 
reply, we dropped the members. 

Aberdeen, S. D. H. C. JUELL. 

A General Letter Suggested 
To the Commission on Evangelism: 

Your article concerning absentees interes 
me, as one who has noticed the appalling nu 
ber of members on the absent list, stead 
growing, who are practically lost to the chur 
and how this.serves as an exit, through revisi 
of the roll. 

On two different occasions, both some yeé 
ago, I have attempted to remedy the situati 
as regards one church, by sending a letter whi 
was designed to appeal to absentees, in one ca 
accompanied by a blank form to be filled in, | 
porting with what church affiliated, how activ 
identified with it, and suggesting taking a.lett 
unless there were particular reasons to be giv 
for not doing so. I think in both eases this | 
to a few requests for removing the name fr 
the roll, possibly accompanied by a feeling tl 
we were trying to thrust them out. I canr 
now recall whether any one was prompted 
call for a proper letter of dismission. 

I wonder whether a standard form of let 
could be devised that might be sent out, not 
the name of the one church, but of all | 
churches, that would better accomplish what 
desire to do, with less likelihood of causing 
fense? This is merely a suggestion, perhaps 1 
at all new to yourself. sulh 

Kensington, Ct. » CARLETON HAZEN, 
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Heart,” by David E. Adams 


For Law Enforcement 

The Judicial Section of the American Bar 
Association (this section composed only of 
judges) at the last annual meeting held in 
Cincinnati, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution : 

The Judicial Section of the. American Bar 
Association, venturing to speak for all the 
judges, wishes to express this warning to the 
American people: 

Reverence for law and enforcement of law 
depend mainly upon ideals and customs of 
those who occupy the vantage ground of life 
in business and society. The people of the 
United States, by solemn constitutional and 
statutory enactment, have undertaken to sup- 
press the age-long evil of the liquor traffic. 
When, for the gratification of their appetites, 
yr the promotion of their interests, lawyers, 
yankers, great merchants and manufacturers, 
ind social leaders, both men and women, dis- 
bey and scoff at this law, or any other law. 
hey are aiding the cause of anarchy and pro- 
noting mob violence, robbery and homicide: 
hey are sowing dragon’s teeth, and they need 
10t be surprised when they find that no judicial 
r police authority Gan save our country or 
lumanity from reaping the harvest. 


The Citizens’ Alliance of Massachusetts has 
een organized by the following state societies, 
“ederation of Churches, Anti-Saloon League, 
V. C. T. U., and Churchmen’s Union. ‘The pur- 
osé isto unite the citizens of Massachusetts 
fithout regard to creed ov! party in upholding 
meri¢an ideals: and “the ‘Constitution’ of the 
Inited States, and particularly the development 
f sentiment favorable to the enforcement ‘of 
he 18th amendment. Any person may become 
member, ‘without incurring’ financial obliga- 
ion, by Subscribing ‘to this ¢ovenant: 

Desiring to haye part in’ promoting eivic 
velfare,. I hereby: subscribe myself a: member 
f The Citizens’ Alliance of Massachusetts and 


THD Srarr: Hditor-in-Chief, Rev. William BE. Gilroy ; Managing Hditor, 
ROLFR COBLEIGH ; Western Hditor, Rnv. R. W. GAMMoN, D. D. (Chi- 
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EuizasnrH, G. WHITE; Contributing Editor, Rev. WILLIAM WB, Bar- 
TON, D. D.; Advertising Manager, Krnneru §, BALLOU. 


The Congregationalist (1849) succeeds The Recorder, founded 1816; 
Published every Thursday, by The Pilgrim Press, 
Composition by Thomas Todd Co. 

RATES: Single subscription, $3.00 a year; in Church Clubs and to 
Canadian postage, $.50 a 
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covenant with other members to uphold 
American ideals and the Constitution of the 
United States, including the eighteenth amend- 
ment thereto, and to co-operate in all proper 
efforts' to maintain due respect for law. 


Healing 


Many today are talking or thinking about 
healing, what it is, what it means, and how to 
do it. It all sounds so formidable, so far re- 
moved from the regular religious experience. 
Once in a while you encounter a person who 
will have nothing of it, but many people be- 
lieve that it is the next step in the progress 
of religion. If Jesus Christ healed those who 
came his way then all we need‘is the mind of 
Christ to continue this great ministry. Can we 
have this? We are told that we can; to do 
what the exemplar did, we must think as he 
thought, and we will do what he did. And 
again you question, and again I answer. Yes, 
we can make a glorious beginning and accord- 
ing to our faith will it be with us. We will not 
be called upon to do “many mighty works,” but 
we can help start the activity which answers 
to the command, “Heal the sick,’ the sick in 
mind—oh, there are so many who need help 
here !—The anxious, troubled, weary, distressed 
souls who need encouragement, cheer, the 
inspiration to penetrate more deeply into the 
one fathomless book of human and divine ex- 
perience. Then the healing of the body should 
follow naturally. We haye always done some 
of this, yes, but the degree needs to be height- 
ened and deepened ; we need greater aim, more 
surety of purpose, ‘a clearer vision into that 
knowledge of spirit which brings endeavor to- 
1 We need the mind 
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of Christ. 


Then healing will be done, by a 
look, a touch, a word of sympathy and assist- 
ance in the search for more of God and a 
better understanding of man, God’s sons and 


daughters. H. 'B)'*B! 


Substitute Teachers 


Nearly forty years ago, one of the most 
successful Sunday school men of Massachusetts 
was Dr. C. Irving Fisher, superintendent of 
the great state institution at Tewksbury, from 
which after some years he was called to New 
York City as head of the great Presbyterian 
Hospital. He was, while in private practice, 
superintendent of a large Sunday school. The 
subject of substitute teachers vexed his right- 
eous soul not a little. 

He found that the absentee teachers aver- 

aged about five. He said to himself, “We have 
a good many people who will not take a class 
in the Sunday school, though they are well 
able to do it. But it may be they would teach 
a class one Sunday in four. So he found 
quite a number ready to help carry out his 
plan. On definite Sundays, being once each 
four weeks, Miss A. or Mr. X. agreed to make 
careful preparation and to be on hand prepared 
to teach a class for that day. Mr. Fisher 
finally secured twénty such persons, who came 
on the days set (five each’ Sunday) .and who 
were ready. to teach a class. If not needed, 
they would go into oné of the adult classes, and 
help out there. # 
“bis solved the problem. Hach Sabbath, 
instead of chasing around for substitute teach- 
ers, who were ill prepared, five extra teachers 
were on hand, prepared and ready for service. 
Is not here a suggestion for other perplexed 
Sunday school superintendents? F. H. K. 


THE 


American Missionary Association 


ARTHUR TAPAN, ESQ. 
First Chairman of Executive Committee 


“ My goods are for sale but not my principles.” 


It may confidently be said that the present time witnesses 
no falling away from the lofty standard of earlier days. The 
Association is still served and sustained by people of nobler 
quality and finer spirit than the common run of mankind. 
Stories could be told from the daily lives of our missionary 
teachers this very winter, revealing a courage and consecra- 
tion which match the very finest things in the past. The 
selfsame qualities*appear in the children and grandchildren 
of that early company of friends, and in their descendants by 


faith, who show a like royal spirit. 


To such friends everywhere the Association confidently 
appeals for help at a time of serious, imperative need. 


First—For more ample funds with which to carry on its 
wide, costly and ever-increasing work. 


Second—For special gifts to replace two important build- 
ings recently destroyed by fire; namely, a boys’ dormitory at 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn., and a girls’ dormitory at Fessenden, Fla. 


HIS great Society has always been fortunate in its friends. 

The group of Christian patriots who laid its foundations 
seventy-five years ago were head and shoulders above the 
average citizen of those days. They loved freedom with their 
whole souls, sincerely believed in the brotherhood of man, 
hated slavery as the basest of crimes. So stoutly did they 
hold to this platform of high principles that for its sake they 
were willing to make large personal sacrifice of time and 
treasure. 


The early secretaries of the Association were men of like 
quality, clear of head and warm of heart—“Christian States- 
men” they have been styled; while the men and women who 
served as missionaries and teachers on the field in those brave 
days were also exceptional people, of heroic mold. 


Behind the leaders stood a great company of supporters, 
the very élite of the Kingdom of God, to whose sentiments 
those men gave utterance, whose royal gifts they invested and 
whose purposes they put into execution. 


LUCIEN C. WARNER, LL.D. 
Third—For funds to repair and replace school build- Member of Executive Committee since 1892 

ings, out-worn in long and fruitful service and no longer fit 

for use. 


“ Happiness is to be found in service for our 
fellow men.” 


Checks should be sent to 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


ers 
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Hopes and Fears in an Editor’s Heart 


N assuming, with this issue, the office to which he has 
been recently elected, the new Editor-in-Chief accepts 
a control that for some time will be more nominal than 
real. The task of issuing a great weekly cannot be per- 
formed without forethought and much planning far in 
advance of each immediate number. Arrangements had 
already been made for much that will appear during 
the next few months. These arrangements, for the most 
part, meet with the new editor’s full approval, but many 
things that are in contemplation must await their time. 
There are details to be acquired, and lessons to be 
learned, before there can be either the ability or the right 
to direct. These lessons the editor desires to learn in 
patience and humility. 

He does not approach his task in any spirit of icono- 
clasm, creating great upheaval or reversal of policy. In 
so far as the need of change is suggested it will be largely 
in the matter of emphasis and possible elimination. He 
is seeking the widest counsel of representative men 
throughout the country for the vindication, or correc- 
tion, of his own judgments; and the difficulty of deter- 
mining matters of policy with any sense of certainty is 
increasingly apparent. Any one who surveyed the con- 
flicting mass of opinions, both as regards the most im- 
portant things, as well as matters of minor detail, which 
have already been acquired for the editor’s guidance, 
would realize how difficult it is to determine what is 
best, and how impossible it is to please everybody. There 
is deep need that, while he seeks counsel widely and 
deeply, the editor should be mindful of Hsop’s fable of 
the man and his ass, lest trying to please all he should 
really please no one and lose his soul into the bargain. 

_ What the Public Wants can be no safe guide for an 
editor’s duty. Such a principle may in fact become a 
most debasing force in journalism. The late Prof. 
Richard Norton once told, in the ‘editor’s presence, an 
interesting story of his eminent father, Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton. The latter had a deep antipathy to a 
certain American President, who was named, but who 
shall here be nameless. At the end of this President’s 
first term, when the question of his seeking a second 
term arose, the newspapers came out with an announce- 
ment that “the President had his ear to the ground.” 
“That,” said Professor Norton, “is no position for an 
upright man.” It is an editor’s business to have vision 
and leadership; to sound the advance and to blaze paths; 
to be an eye and a pointing hand, and not merely an ear. 

But the Congregational public is not to be despised 
or flouted. It is the veriest Pharisaism for a minister 
to assume superiority to his hearers, or for an editor 
-to stand aloof from his readers. He must naturally 
assume their sincerity of purpose and idealism. He 


must be a voice expressing their ardent and Christian 


desires, interpreting their impulses of attainment, ex- 
panding and directing their powers of faith and con- 
secration. In this sense the editor may earnestly strive 
to make his work a delight and an appeal, conscious that 
what the Congregational public wants is not something 
slight or superficial, nor something complacent and 
flattering, nor something even satisfying to conviction, 
but something free and challenging, inspiring to nobility 


and intensity of action, and stimulating to faith and 
fellowship. The editor is sure that if he satisfied his 
constituency he should attain to something at once great 
and spiritually successful. 

Environment and Outlook. It is his hope that he 
may speak each week in a voice not incomprehensible, 
definitely related to our peculiar needs and tasks. It 
is his conviction that there is a vast mass of discussion 
of social and religious tasks and problems, very sincere 
in its way, but little related to the vital, actual situa- 
tions as they confront people in their daily lives, and 
as they have to be met by pastors in hand-to-hand con- 
tact with their communities. It is his hope that great 
things shall be spoken of with individual appeal, and 
that the atmosphere in which the editor lives and does 
his work shall be very much the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds laymen and ministers in their daily duties and 
contacts. i 

Mindful of the Board’s quest of an editor in the 
finding of himself, a comparatively unknown man, it is 
his strong hope that he, in turn, may be able to discover 
and exploit the latent resources of conviction, vision, 
and power of expression, that he is sure exist in re- 
markable measure in our fellowship. In so far as limits 
of space and general editorial policy permit, it is his 
great desire that every man among us, who has‘a real 
message and the power of compelling interest by the 
written word, may have reasonable opportunity to 
express himself through this natural denominational 
medium. He would, however, remind prospective con-. 
tributors that in these days religious interest must be 
compelled. The day has gone by when, even in religious 
circles, it is easy to command attention by the merely 
casual, or commonplace, though it is surely the triumph 
of journalism, as of preaching, to give to the casual and 
commonplace a touch of glory. The deepest and most 
interesting things are not far from the daily lives of 
all of us; and with their proper illustration from life, 
the most philosophical and spiritual of discussions may 
have imparted to them the character and value of real 
“news.” 

The Chief Fear that may well beset the editor of a 
great religious newspaper is the fear of becoming in 
any way divorced from the simple, elemental facts, forces 
and motives, which create and justify the Christian 
ministry. It is so easy to withdraw into a sort of official 
atmosphere, even when one is hardly conscious of it, or 
to become wrapped up in the weekly routine. The glow- 
ing words in which Dean Brown and Dr. Leavitt have 
introduced the new editor to his constituency have been 
embarrassing in the expectations that they have created, 
and in the high ideal that they have set before him. If 
he has been conscious of any secure qualification for 
his task, it has not been found in the abilities attributed 
to him, but in the fact of twenty-two years of pastoral 
experience, during which period he has served in every 
type of pastorate, and passed through almost every sort 
of pastoral vicissitude. The lone worker in the back- 
woods and wilderness, with a far-stretched pioneer field, 
miles from the nearest railway; the rural pastor; the 
worker among the small group in the city slum; 
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the struggling pastor sharing the toil and poverty of 
the working-people in the east-end church in the large 
city; the pastor facing the problems of the church in the 
small industrial community, with mixed population and 
complex conditions; the pastor in the historic down-town 
church, struggling to hold an old constituency and to 
reach a new one; the pastor of the family church, with 
social prestige, working under conditions so secure and 
static as to become at times discouraging by their very 
immobility; each of these may feel that he has in the 
editor a friend of brotherly Sympathies who knows from 
first-hand knowledge, and extended experience, his par- 
ticular trials and triumphs, temptations, discouragements 
and satisfactions. The editor knows the pitfalls, and 
the sloughs of despond, as well as the heights of vision 
and glory. And, if there is any vital message for the 
layman, it must come out of that same fruitful experi- 
ence of the sharing of the toil, suffering, baffling defeat 
and mourning, as well as the happiness and aspirations, 
of people in every walk of life. 

The greatness of the service that the editor can render 
will depend upon the keeping of those experiences and 
memories clear and keen. To forget them will be to 
forget the community he has to serve, and the power of 
the Gospel for ordinary needs. It will be necessary for 
him to return constantly to the Bethels of pastoral 
experience, the places of doubt and conflict, the scenes 
of hope and vision. He will have to go back often 
through the wilderness and drink not only at the pleas- 
ant springs of Elim, but of the bitter waters of Marah. 
And if he is in danger at any time of sleeping at his 
post, or of forgetting the realities that other men are 
‘facing, he hopes that there will not be lacking those 
who will seek “to stab his spirit broad awake.” It is 
only in closeness to men who feel their need and their 
duty, who are conscious of burdens and privileges, whose 
lives are lived out in longing and aspiration, who know 
the depths and the heights, that an editor can give effec- 
tive service, for it is only these who are close to the 
Master, who “came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” 

In that description of Him who “went about doing 
good” is the ideal for every true ministry, whether it 
be lived out in the difficulties of the pastorate, or in the 
seeming security of Beacon Hill. Here, also, however, 
are pitfalls and dangers. “Brethren, pray for us.” 

Wituiam E. Giiroy. 


Progress and Problems of Congregationalists 
URING January a series of important conferences 
of those responsible for the home missionary and 

educational work of Congregationalists has been held 

in Chicago. The center of interest in these midwinter 
conferences is the meeting of the Superintendents of the 

Church Extension Boards. The meetings of the Commis- 

sion on Missions and the new Edueational Foundation 

and the Educational Boards conference also were all of 
much interest and importance, 

One attending these conferences was impressed with 
the fact that Congregationalists are making strong, 
constructive progress, First, there is a strengthening of 
the bonds of fellowship of the churches ag they join in 
the common tasks, whilé the traditions of democracy 
and individual freedom are maintained, Second, the in- 
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fluence and service of the Commission on Evangelism is 
felt increasingly in the devotional program, heading up 
in the use of the fellowship of prayer literature during 
the Lenten period, and in constructive pastoral evan- 
gelism. Third, the denomination is entering upon a new 


and broader conception of educational responsibility. 


Fourth, the Home Missionary interests are reaching 
effectively into an ever-expanding field of community 
service. Fifth, the leadership of the denomination is 
passing into new hands, which are likely to bring changes 
of policy, but along the well-established lines of progres- 
sive Congregationalism. 

The challenge of financial responsibility for our mis- 
sionary and educational tasks is strong and appealing 
today. Reports indicated the financial embarrassment 
of the various homeland societies, especially the National 
Home Missionary Society, which will close its society 
year next month with a deficit estimated at $89,000. It 
has become evident that if our full apportionment budget 
of $5,000,000 were raised, all of it would be needed. 
Having failed to raise that amount in 1921, all of our 
denominational agencies have been unable to carry for- 
ward the work required of them and pay the bills. A 
solemn obligation rests upon the churches to meet this 
financial problem as speedily and generously as possible. 
In the Chicago conferences, while feeling the weight of 
the financial problem, the spirit of faith and optimism 
was dominant, and the executives and field workers go 
forward with courage and confidence. 


A Friend of America 

NGLISH statecraft has had no more cosmopolitan 

mind than that of Viscount Bryce of Dechmont, 
whose death this week means a serious loss to America 
as well as to England. He had vision and conscience. 
He spent five fruitful years in Washington as British 
ambassador, but that appointment was largely due to the 
publication seven years earlier of his “American Com- 
monwealth”’—a book ever since used ag the standard 
textbook for study of American government. He was, 
in fact, at home in America and in Canada as hardly any 
other British statesman has ever been, and through his 
friendships with prominent Americans has done mueh to 
keep the wiser and more far-seeing leaders on both sides 
of the Atlantic in an accord of good understanding. 

But James Bryce was not an Englishman. Born in 
Ireland, his father, of Glasgow, and his mother of the 
country back of Belfast, he inherited the qualities of 
mind which have made Scotland and the Irish North a 
nursery of powerful and successful leaders all round the 
world. He had his earlier education in Glasgow, went 
to Oxford, and wrote as his graduation essay there, at 
the age of twenty-four, an epoch-making book, “The Holy 


Roman Empire,” which is still widely used as a text-: 


book. It is the best existing statement of the funda- 
mental conditions and ideals of medieval life and _his- 
tory. On the side of recognition for scholarship hardly 
any man of his generation could show such a list of 
honorary degrees from learned societies and universities 
all over the world. . 

His first publication’ was a botanical study of the 
island of Arran, published when he was twenty-one. His 
recreations were mountain climbing and angling. He 
was for two years president of the Alpine Club. He had 
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a keen interest in art, and was president of the British 
Academy and a trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 
His wide travels bore fruit in perhaps the best general 
studies of South America and South Africa, and in an 
account of experiences and adventures in Transcaucasia 
and Ararat, where he laid foundations for his lifelong 
interest in the history and sufferings of the Armenians 
and other Hastern Christians. He was a lawyer, and 
wrote on trademark law as well as on history and 
jurisprudence. One of his major interests is repre- 
sented by a prophetic book on “The Hindrances to Good 
Citizenship.” 

The political life of Lord Bryce is linked with that 
_of the old Liberal party. He held cabinet office under 
Gladstone, Lord Rosebery and Campbell:Bannerman. He 
served two years as Secretary of State for Ireland. With 
the close of his work as ambassador to the United States, 
at the age of seventy-four, he retired to the multitude 
of public and private activities which have made him a 
significant figure in literature and international rela- 
tions. With the opening of the war he was called upon 
as head of a public commission to investigate the alleged 
German atrocities in Belgium and Northern France, and 
the careful and judicial report of that commission put 
beyond doubt many of the charges of deliberate cruelty 
which had been made. 

Since the close of the war his voice has been heard 
in a demand for softening of the peace terms, especially 
in regard to populations transferred without their con- 
sent, and in protest against the failure to secure safety 
for the Armenians. He called for an expulsion of the 
Turk from Europe. Last August he made an address on 
these. lines before the Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town, Mass., which was widely read. His last publica- 
tion was a| comprehensive, sympathetic and challenging 
study of Democracy, largely influenced by his studies and 
experiences of American life. 


Pope Benedict XV. 

fh heats late head of the Roman Catholic Church, Giacomo 

della Chiesa, Pope Benedict XV., will be remembered 
in the history of the world as a lover and seeker of 
peace. We are not thinking now so much of his efforts 
and overtures toward peace-making in the course of the 
war with Germany for the freedom of the world, which 
were sincere enough, no doubt, but under suspicion 
through an ancient and apparent trend of inclination 
toward the Austrian side. We are thinking of his later 
recognition that a Christian. bishop could not afford to 
keep up the contest with the people of the kingdom 
in which he lived and his consequent withdrawal of 
the papal refusal to recognize the status or receive in 


audience visitors to Rome who established social rela- - 


tions with the Italian court. 

Pope Benedict belonged to one of those old Genoese 
mercantile and noble families, prominent in the ancient 
republic in its days of wealth by trading, families which 
sought to root themselves in old Rome and its patrician 
groups. He was the youngest son, and was both small 
in stature and weak in physical strength. <A country 
life helped to a cure and, to please his father, he took 
a degree in law. But his mind was set upon the priestly 
office, and he soon became a member of the central papal 
SPARES, becoming Archbishop of Bologna in 1907. 
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According to the. official papal reckoning, the late 
Pope was the 259th successor of Peter the Apostle as 


Vicar of Christ, Bishop of Rome, Supreme Pontiff of 
the Universal Church, Patriarch of the West, Primate 


of Italy, Sovereign of the Temporal Dominions of the 
Holy Roman Church and a-host of other titles. Next 
to the amelioration of relations with Italy, his greatest 
political successes were in the restoration of direct diplo- 
matic relations with France and Great Britain. He was 
a good and kindly man, a fine type of the Roman Catholic 
churchman and ruler, who retained the personal love 
of his own people and the respect of the world for per- 
sonal character and good intention in an exceedingly 
difficult time. All his predecessors in the last four and 
a quarter centuries have been Italians—a precedent not 
easily broken. Two American cardinals—Archbishop 
O’Connell of Boston and Archbishop Daugherty of Phila- 
delphia—will take part in the conclave of cardinals 
which chooses a successor—if they arrive in time. . , 


France and the Vatican 

WO almost simultaneous events—the death of Pope 

Benedict XV. and the return to power of Raymond 
Poincaré—indicate for the future a closer relationship 
between the Roman Church and the French Republic. 
Though not in the political sense a clerical, the new 
French Premier has never been affiliated with the bitterly 
anti-Roman radicals, and his election to the Presidency 
of France in 1918, was effected partly through clerical 
support, in return for which it was widely understood 
that he had promised aid toward a “re-approachment” 
between the Church of Rome and her “eldest daughter,” 
France. On account of the war this could, not be done 
during his term as President, but now he enjoys even 
better opportunities, as Premier, and French. public 
opinion has become more favorable. The reaction against 
the Church in politics that set in after the Dreyfus case, 
terminating in a complete separation of church and state, 
has now to a considerable extent worn itself out, aided by 
the patriotism of French Catholics during the war. Pre- 
mier Poincaré, though he married a divorcée, does not 
have the personal antagonism toward the church ‘that 
has always marked Ex-Premier Clemenceau, 

The passing of Pope Benedict is also a favorable stent: 
When he was elected in September, 1914, France stood 
at bay on the Marne. The Government was a refugee at 
Bordeaux. It had no official representative at Rome. The 
anti-clericals had a controlling influence in the cabinet. 
Rightly or wrongly many French people believed that the 
new Pope was not favorable to their cause. His at- 
tempts at a compromise peace while France was still 
invaded, his failure to rebuke the Germans for their war 
barbarities—even when a German shell wrecked a Paris 
church during the Good Friday mass, he said nothing— 
the apathy of the French Catholics in Quebec, the open 
revolt of the Irish during the Battle of Verdun, the Cath- 
olic anti-war propaganda in Italy, the neutral sentiments 
of the Catholics in the United States—all these things 
were charged by the French against the “neutrality” of 
the Pontiff. In his defense it is now advanced that, like 
Senator Newberry, he was “badly informed.” 

Since the Armistice new elements of a practical na- 
ture have appeared. In the re-conquered provinces of 
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Alsace and Lorraine the Church and state had never 
been separated. The Catholic faith was still taught in 
many public schools. The church was supported by taxes, 
and so when France took over the civil administration it 
was confronted by many problems requiring consultation 
with Rome. The French mandate over Syria, where 
there are many Catholic institutions, had similar results. 
As a temporary measure it was decided to resume diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican, for which there had been 
active agitation throughout the war. Premier Poincaré 
is not likely to break off those relations and in the elec- 
tion of the new Pope France will take a more active 
interest than in 1914. 

This resumption, it should be understood, is based 
chiefly on political expediency. The French argue that 
they cannot afford to remain unrepresented wherever 
international politics are agitated. The new German 
“Reich” has raised the rank of its representative at the 
Vatican to that of Ambassador. Great Britain has never 
withdrawn its delegate, sent as war measure. Italy seems 
to be on the verge of a reconciliation with the Papacy. 
As a political force the French Protestants are not strong, 
although well represented among the intellectual classes, 
but whether this political “re-approachment” between 
France and the Roman Church represents a serious re- 
vival of Catholicism as a personal religion is an entirely 
different matter. 


Two Calls 
| ees great cause calls us in two ways. Multitudes 
respond to the first call; not nearly so many to the 
second. Yet the success of the cause, the progress of 
mankind, requires that we respond to both calls. This 
world would not know itself, so much farther advanced 
would it be, if all who said “yes” to the first call were 

also to rise and go, for the second. 

The first call is a great general appeal to men’s minds. 
The cause sends it out as wireless telegraphy throws 
out its waves to the extent of its power, filling all space 
with vibrations. It comes to every one who “listens in” 
—who has ears to hear. Perhaps it is for approval of 
a movement, or maybe belief in a principle, or sympathy 
for a situation. How long, one wonders, had Isaiah 
assented to the call for a purer national life while as 
yet it seemed to him and to many others doubtless only 
as something to be approved and desired? How long 
had Jeremiah brooded over Judah’s need in his day, and 
for what period had practical Nehemiah pondered the 
plight of Jerusalem’s desolation, in a later century? 
It is evident that Simon and Andrew, James and John, 
had accepted the principles of the Kingdom of God laid 
down by Jesus some time in advance of their disciple- 
ship. Undoubtedly Matthew, while sitting regularly at 
his toll-collector’s booth, had been convinced by the 
teachings of the new rabbi. That is the way the first 
call does its work. The cause of Colonial America grips 
the mind of France at the time of the Declaration of 
Independence, just as the brutal invasion of France and 
the jeopardy of her national life cried out to the United 
States in 1914. 

But now comes the second call, in order to get things 
done. The appeal to men’s minds is followed by the 
knock at men’s hearts. The cause makes headway when 
it is understood, but it can succeed only as it is espoused. 
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Acquiescence must be followed by adherence. The 
hearer must become a doer. The principle must live in 
personality. The ideal must give birth to action. The 
truth which has been accepted must have the force of 
incarnation. The second call which Isaiah hears has 
lost every vestige of the impersonal. “Who will go for 
us?” comes the cry. Jeremiah quails as he feels himself 
sought out. “Ah, Lord God, I am but a child,” he moans, 
knowing the same hour that he must personally give 
himself, the day of brooding being done. For Nehemiah 
the second call requires only a favorable opportunity to 
get permission to do what ought to be done. The day 
comes when the first sympathizers and friends of Jesus 
leave their fishing, and Matthew his receipt of customs, 
and become followers. The Continental Congress sends 
Benjamin Franklin to France for men and money. 
France, in the World War, sends to the United States 
for money and men; and because the second call must 
be heeded to secure civilization where it is most griev- 
ously attacked, the money is loaned by the billion, our 
hearts flame, arguments cease, and our sons crowd the 
ships as the human tide sweeps across the Atlantic. 

Christianity takes hold of the mind as no other reli- 
gion ever did. Its principles establish themselves as 
divine. But everywhere and always it is seeking souls. 
We are not saved by agreeing to the revelation of God’s 
love in Jesus. We must commit ourselves in service. 
The Church can go barren by reliance upon its history 
and organization. It cannot rest back upon the call of 
its truth. It must always be making the second call— 
graciously, insistently—for confessors. Nothing is more 
significant of the deeper stirrings in the leaders of the 
Unitarian churches today than their campaign for mem- 
bership. The propaganda of so-called rational Christian- 
ity has been almost its whole mission. It has been too 
content with the first call. This is a common mistake. 
We are tempted to rest our case on our truth. We must 
always be making the second call. People who commit 
themselves to Jesus enter upon the larger life, which 
yields the ever-enlarging truth. 

The two calls are of God. Always he has been seeking 
mankind by the glory of his truth, which wins their 


acceptance, and by the attraction of his love, which elicits 


their service. The final expression of his love for us, 
and of our salvation in him, is in truth and sonship 
of a divine life—both calls at their highest. 

“In simple trust like those who heard 


Beside the Syrian Sea . Xf 


The gracious calling of the Lord, @ 
Let us, like them, without a word, 
Rise up and follow Thee.” 
T. YOKEFELLOW. 


In Brief 

The Black and Tans have left Ireland and the peace 
dove acts as if she were really going to set up house- 
keeping there. 

% ¥ 

The appropriation by Congress of $20,000,000 has 
sent 3,000,000 bushels of grain for Russian famine re- 
lief, and as much more will have been shipped within 
a fortnight. Aside from the saving of life, this is a far 
more effective way to overcome Bolshevism than any 
quantity of guns would be. 
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An Outstanding New Book 


Five Years in Polar Regions 

The famous Arctic Pxplorer, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson in a volume of more than seven 
hundred pages, “The Friendly Arctic,” tells 
a wonderful and in many places a thrilling 
story of his travels of exploration in the 
regions north of Alaska. For five and a 
half years he traveled back and forth over 
frozen lands and waters, discovering new 
islands, amounting in area to over 100,000 
Square miles, “the greatest single addition 
made for years in Arctic regions.” Major 
General Greely, on the occasion of the pres- 
entation to Mr. Stefansson, of the Hubbard 
Gold Medal, declared, ‘‘These new islands 
unquestionably fill in the last gap in the 
hitherto unknown seaward limits of the 


great Arctic archipelago to the north of 
_ the continent of America.” The item of chief 


interest to many readers is the matter to 
which Admiral Peary referred on his last 
public appearance: “Stefansson has evolved a 
way tomake himself absolutely self-sustain- 
ing. He could have lived in the Arctic fifteen 
and a half years just as easily as five and 
a half years. By combining great natural, 
physical and mental ability with hard prac- 
tical common sense, he has made an abso- 
lute record.” t! 
That is, Stefansson went where Esqui- 
maux and polar explorers, alike, declared 
no man could go and return alive: he lived 
healthily and comfortably on a frozen sea, 
living on food obtained day by day where it 
was asserted he would starve. As a-matter 
of fact, readers will remember how, a year 
or so ago, it was reported in the papers that 
he and his party had perished. He says 
that “the main task” he had in view was 
to demonstrate that “food suitable to sus- 
tain indefinitely both men and dogs could be 
secured anywhere on the polar sea. Then, 
obviously, journeys over the ice would cease 
to be limited either in time or distance.” He 
referred, of course, to fish and seals. In 
fact, he and his party, including the dogs, 
lived on seal, used both for food and fuel, and 
on Polar bears, who were also hunting seals, 
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and came out, himself, his men and his dogs 
fatter than when they started. That was 
in the early part of the story. Many other 
things he did that others had believed only 
Esquimaux could do. He learned to build 
snow houses, much warmer than tents. It 
took his little party only three-quarters of 
an hour to erect such a living place out of 
blocks of ice. 

Every page is interesting. There was ad- 
venture a-plenty, and in spite of the peril, 
which was great, and the cold, which to 
us seems appalling, one feels, as he reads, 
that if you only know how to live under 
such conditions, the title of the book is jus- 
tified, “The Friendly Arctic.” There are 
several points of climax, as when in a cer- 
tain cairn the record of McClintock was 
found, placed there over fifty years ago; 
and when a new island was discovered at 
almost the northern point of travel, and 
when the intrepid explorer came upon mem- 
bers of his party who had long before given 
him up as dead, and when the first news 
of the world war reached him—it was al- 
ready a year and a half old—and on other 
occasions. It is a remarkably clear, simple, 
straightforward, enthralling story of the 
wonderful courage and keen good sense of 
certainly one of the great adventurers of 
history. 


THE FRIENDLY ARCTIC, by VILHJALMUR 
STEFANSSON (Macmillan. $6.00). 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Lack of Opportunity 
There came unto me a young man, who 
sat before me in Creased Trousers and in 
Spats, but his spirit was in Sackcloth and 
Ashes. And he mourned unto me, saying: 
The world doth no longer offer an Op- 
portunity to an Enterprising Young Man. 
And I answered and said unto him: 
Five years ago there were players in the 
National League who mourned because it 
was no longer possible to make an Home 
Run under the conditions of Modern Base 
Ball. And they longed for the Good Old 
Days when a Tick and a Ketch was Sure 
to Fetch, and Over the Fence was Out. And 
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about that time along came Babe Ruth. But 
thou wilt never get to First Base on that 
line of Patter. 

And he said: Alas, it is even as I said: 
the Opportunities have all been Monopolized 
by the Older Men, and there is now no 
Further Opportunity. 

And I said, When Columbus set forth to 
discover this Land of Opportunity, there 
were multitudes of young men like unto 
thee. And they said unto him, At the West- 
ern End of the Great Sea are the Pillars of 
Hercules, above which are the words in the 
Latin tongue, Ne Plus Ultra, which mean- 
eth, being interpreted, There is Nothing 
Doing when thou gettest west of here. But 
Columbus kept on, and made it possible for 
thee to lament the passing of Opportunity. 

And I said, I am no longer young, but I 
see so many Opportunities that I would fain 
be young again to improve a few of them; 
yea, even now am I younger than thou art. 

And I said, It is no more possible for one 
generation to use up the opportunities of 
the next than it is for one generation to 
breathe up all the air, or than it was for 
Noah to drink up the Flood. For Love 
groweth anew with each generation, and 
Hope springeth up afresh, and Faith light- 
eth up its Fire upon the altar of the soul.: 
No generation can use up for the next the 
capacity for Loving, or the ardor of Hop- 
ing, or the Incentive of Faith. And I said 
unto him, There is Opportunity in Abun- 
dance. Go to it. 


Longing 
By Ellen Moore Burdett 
Oh, God! If I could only find the way 
To say the things I think; 
For now I feel so like a thirsty man 
Above the river’s brink, 
Knowing full well just what he wants; 
But standing on a@ height, 
Below his feet the river’s swirl, 
Far distant, yet in sight. 


Oh, God! 
to say, 
Yet inarticulate 
It strives in vain to break the chains that 
bind; 
But it can only wait. 
Knowing full well just what it wanis, 
It still can find no way 
To chant aloud the joyous things 
It strives so hard to say. 


Oh, 


My soul knows what it wants 


God! I have such heavenly thoughts; 
and yet 
Cannot express them well. 
If I were but a poetess, my soul 
Could burst its leaden shell. 
Then I could sing a psalm of joy 
_ And to the world proclaim 
The wonder, love and praise I bear 
For my Creator's name. 


But, God, 
thank 

Thee for the pow’r I own 

To make my prayers an offering of praise 
To lay before Thy throne. 

At least to Thee I can convey 
The thoughts that none may know, 

And Thou canst listen. to my heart 
When joy doth overfiow. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


since I am not so blessed, I 
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Unheralded Heroes in the Ministry 


I. 


HE district secretary sat at his desk, 

pondering a problem. For diversity of 
problems, what can equal the experience of 
a district secretary? This time it was an 
unpopular church in a populous community, 
a misunderstood church in the Southland, 
demanding a pastor who should show that 
Congregationalism does not belong to any 
one section alone. Where was he to be 
found, the minister who could and would 
meet the demands of the situation? He 
should be a man of large experience as well 
as ability, and such men are not often avail- 
able for positions that are large only in 
potentiality. 

The solution of the problem was nearer 
and easier than the district secretary 
dreamed, for into his office there came an 
unexpected applicant for a position. He was 
a man of vigorous physique and presence, 
whose speech and manner were straightfor- 
ward and incisive, a man of the Roosevelt 
type in appearance and character. It was 
Marna Simmons Poulson, field secretary of 
‘Anti-Saloon League of New Jersey. 

“Have you got a job for me?” he inquired 
with his customary directness. “It’s time I 
made a change. The Anti-Saloon League 
has done its work. The Amendment is sure 
to be passed. How about lay assistant for 
some overworked minister? Any such open- 
ing in your territory?” 

“Why not the regular ministry? You’re 
exactly the man we want,” returned the 
secretary with a _ satisfaction he could 
scarcely conceal. He knew the record of 
the man before him and he knew the de- 
mand for men of his type. ‘What kind of 
a church would you want or would you 
take?” £3; 

“Anything at all,” was the rejoinder. 
“Send me to some place where no one else 
will go. Never mind about salary. We've 
enough to make us comfortable, and: it’s my 
belief that people with independent incomes 
are paid in advance for the services they 
render their fellow-men.” 

The eyes of the older man shone with 
pleasure. The situation was novel even to 
a missionary secretary. “Would you go to 
Portsmouth, Va.?” inquired he. ‘“We’ve got 
a church there that is practically ostra- 
cized, and yet it has a future if only the 
right man gets hold of it. “It’s a strategic 
location, for there’s no other Congregational 
church nearer than Washington, 175 miles 
away.” Then he outlined the situation as 
he saw it, the necessity for a man of wide 
experience and the inability of so small a 
church to pay enough to attract such a man 
from a larger field. 

The outcome of the interview was, that 
Mr. Poulson went to Portsmouth, preached 
in the First Congregational Church, received 
an immediate call to its pastorate, and was 
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The First Congregational Church of Ports- 
mouth agreed to wait for the expiration of 
that year. 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE RESULTS 


During that interval Mr. Poulson put the 
final strokes into a work which he had per- 
formed for many years with notable daring 
and versatility. He had been officially con- 
nected with the Anti-Saloon League in five 
states: Nebraska and New Jersey being the 
most recent examples of his business per- 
spicacity. In Nebraska he had been state 
superintendent ; in New Jersey, to which he 
came in 1914, he was field secretary. In the 
latter role he starred particularly in finan- 
cial matters and upon the lecture platform 
of the League. His publicity methods were 
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unconventional and arresting, especially the 
famous Carlisle-Pierpont Dialog-Debate, Wet 
vs. Dry, prepared by Mr. Poulson and 
Dr. Close, fellow members of the League 
staff, and enacted by them. It was a 
spirited debate, purporting to be an argu- 
ment between two college chums, one of 
whom had developed into a wealthy and 
conservative banker, defending the license 
system and the status quo in general, and 
the other a high-minded lawyer, candidate 
for the state legislature on the progressive 
platform. 

The debate was given in all parts of the 
state and so vivid was the acting of the 
two men that it often created the illusion 
of a real argument, with effects upon the 
audience humorous to observe. On one 
occasion, representatives of the liquor in- 
terest came to Mr. Poulson and congratu- 
lated him upon the fine stand he had taken! 
And it was a common occurrence at the close 
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ment, aroused by the debate, elected a legis-.— 


in. turn enacted the Local 
Such was his 


lature, which 
Option law of New Jersey. 


reward for acting a part he did not believe!, 


In 1918, Mr. Poulson concluded his en- 
gagement with the Anti-Saloon League, and 
began his pastorate in Portsmouth, Va., 
having been formally ordained to the min- 
istry by a special council at Orange. 
his young manhood he had been a licentiate 
preacher in two Methodist churches on Long 
Island, but he had never received a regu- 
lation theological training. His preparation 
had been that of direct action and in view 
of the facts herewith presented, its value 
can searcely be gainsaid. 

“Mr. Poulson came into the life of Ports- 
mouth like a fresh breeze from the western 
prairie,” declared one of his parishioners in 
describing his advent among them. It was 
quickly recognized that a live and potent 
personality had come to reside in their city, 
one whose influence would be felt beyond 
the boundaries of his supposed parish. He 
was fond of saying that he was pastor of 
the smallest church in the city but—and 
the appended statement became a popular 
slogan—‘If you want a real job done, give 
it to the little church with the big ideas.” 


A CAMPAIGN OF REFORM 


While Portsmouth was appraising its new 
minister, the new minister in turn, was 
taking the measure of the city. His de- 
tective faculties trained by experience, he 
was quick to sense the corrupt condition 
of city politics and to resolve that he would 
track the cause. By methods which eluded 
notice, he made two discoveries: that un- 
scrupulous men were trying to manipulate 
city affairs for their own profit; that illicit 
sale of liquor was conducted on a rather 
large scale. He proceeded to rally his 
fellow-clergymen and a secret council of 
ministers and laymen was forthwith ap- 
pointed. A sum of money was donated and 
deposited to Mr. Poulson’s account to finance 
the campaign. Detectives were hired from 
New York and the fight began. 

Although detectives did the actual work 
of “spotting” the culprits, Mr. Poulson and 
his colleagues were stationed at certain 
designated points to watch operations. By 
this manceuver they were able to appear 
later in court and swear to the presence of 
the defendants in town on the days in ques- 
tion and thus defeat their alibis. Mr. Poul- 
son was the only one openly known to be 
behind the detectives, though he had loyal 
supporters among clergy and church mem- 
bers. Some of the things he said and did 


were “equivalent to leaning up against the 


door of the penitentiary,” as he afterwards 
acknowledged. But neither fear. nor pride 
was in his make-up. “I have always been 


ready to accept, when the Anti-Saloon of a meeting for “Dry” enthusiasts to com- inclined to the progressive side of public 
League raised a protesting voice. “A new pliment Dr. Close and ignore Mr. Poulson, affairs and moral issues,” he once explained 
campaign has started,” said Mr. Shields, since, for them, his debating had surpassed to a puzzled inquirer, “always asking what 


superintendent for New Jersey, “and Poul- 
son is one of our best men.. He can’t be re- 
leased for a year.” 


the bounds of make-believe. 
Concrete results invariably follow Mr. 
Poulson’s strokes; in this case, public senti- 


is the right side and taking it in spite of 
advice to the contrary or cost, and always 
satisfied to be on the right side notwith- 
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standing the so-called sacrifices. No credit 
is due a fellow who feels as I do; I’d be un- 
happy otherwise.” 


OTHER EVIDENCES or GRAFT 


As election day drew near, the Ports- 
mouth reformers marshaled their forces. 
Among other evidences of graft, Mr. Poulson 
had been secretly informed that a certain 
wealthy citizen had offered fifteen hundred 
dollars to each of four councilmen provided 
they voted to buy a tract of-land he wished 
to sell. A few days preceding election, The 
Challenge, the weekly paper published by 
the First Congregational Church, carried an 
editorial over Mr. Poulson’s signature, with 
this interesting question included: “Is it 
true that certain public officials have been 
offered fifteen hundred dollars each for their 
vote favorable to the purchase of certain 
property for municipal purposes?’ Copies 
of the paper were distributed broadcast over 
the city and voters went to the polls the 
following week, newly enlightened as to 
their civic duty. 

The election article which contained this 
implied charge attracted editorial comment 
in the Portsmouth Star, the city daily: “One 
method of selecting the best men is sug- 
gested by the gifted pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Rey. M. S. Poulson, 
in the current issue of his church paper, 
The Challenge. We quote from this article, 
which is the only such publication we recall 
having seen in a church paper and which 
is indicative of the awakened conscience of 
the church in civic matters: ‘When I find 
it difficult to determine who should have 
my vote, I try to find out what men are 
being supported by those who represent the 
things I am against. It may be compara- 
tively easy to list the men I should not vote 
for by finding out who wants them elected.’” 

The Poulson method of selection proved 
effective: the city council and city manager 
were ousted and a new group chosen in their 
place; later, twelve notorious leaders of the 
so-called “whiskey-ring” were arrested, con- 
victed, and in each case given the full pen- 
alty of the law, the new council co-operating. 
A renovation in municipal government had 
been brought about by the sagacity and 
courage of a clergyman. 


A BASIs oF Civic RIGHTEOUSNESS 


“Spiritual value in material things” has 
been a favorite phrase of Mr. Poulson’s and 
may well serve as a clue to his line of ac- 
tion. He perceives that the social environ- 
ment must be purged of poisonous influ- 
ences before individual lives can be free to 
develop normally. With Portsmouth estab- 
lished upon a basis of civic righteousness, 


constructive work, social and individual, 
could proceed unhampered. 
The First Congregational Church, of 


course, received new impetus from the ven- 
ture into municipal reform which pastor 
and people had together made. Large con- 
gregations gaye earnest heed to his pulpit 
message. It is possible that Mr. Poulson 
may not be accounted a great preacher; it 
is likely. that his sermons may not be of the 
homiletical pattern.to delight theologians; 
but it is certain that he knows the things 
which vitally concern human life and he 
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preaches them with a force and directness 
peculiarly his own. The burden of his mes- 
sage is that Christianity should invade 
every department of life; that to be really 
Christian, all life should be dominated by 
the spirit of Christ.’ People flock to hear 
him preach not for his oratory, but because 
of the “personal convictions and sincerity 
back of his message,” as a business man:in 
Portsmouth explained the secret of his in- 
fluence. ‘He is fearless in the expression 
of his convictions and in everything he says 
you can feel his deep sincerity.” 

For a man so independent in speech and 
action, the personal popularity of Mr. Poul- 
son is an interesting fact to observe. He 
remained in Portsmouth less than three 
years; during that time he was either toast- 
master or chief speaker at two hundred so- 
cial and civic gatherings in the two cities 
of Portsmouth and Norfolk. He headed most 
of the “drives” for Red Cross, Y. M. ©. A,, 
and kindred causes, seldom refusing a re- 
quest for his services. He was one of the 
promoters and first president of the Kiwanis 
Club, an organization which fosters good 
citizenship, 


SECRETS OF SuccEss 


The tact of maturity and the ingenuous- 
ness of boyhood live together in Mr. Poul- 
son’s nature, an enviable combination, which 
undoubtedly enhances his influence. But the 
secret of his power lies in the deeper com- 
bination of personality and purpose. “He 
attracts to himself and the cause he repre- 
sents more easily than any man I have ever 
known,” testified a member of ‘another 
church, a man who knew him well. 

Another secret of his power lies in an- 
other personality, that of his wife. Mrs. 
Poulson is a woman who doubles her hus- 
band’s effectiveness in church and commu- 
nity. In Portsmouth she was not an 
insurgent factor in public affairs, like her 
husband, but she was a stimulating leader 
nevertheless, haying been one of the insti- 
gators and organizers of the Y. W. C. A., 
and a singularly beloved figure in her own 
church group. In the case of a minister 
who is willing to undertake work upon a 
non-standardized scale, his wife has the 
power to make or break his usefulness. Mrs. 
Poulson’s part in her husband’s career has, 
therefore, particular significance and merit. 


ANOTHER URGENT CALL 


Into this auspicious situation of commu- 
nity co-operation which Mr. and Mrs. Poul- 
son helped to create, there came one spring 
day a disconcerting proposal from the dis- 
trict secretary. He had another important 
problem to solve and quite naturally he 
turned to Mr. Poulson to supply the clue. 
It was again the small and feeble church 
located in a large and prosperous commu- 
nity, calling for a pastor who should make 
its scope commensurate with its oppor- 
tunity. Would Mr. Poulson go to Ventnor 
City, N. J., study the situation and consider 
a call to the pastorate of the church? He 
went, preached in the little brick building 
which resembles a garage, compared the 
poverty of the church with the wealthy resi- 
dential section of Atlantic ‘City, in which 
it is located, considered that it represents 
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the only Protestant church in the commu- 
nity, and returned to- Portsmouth to ponder 
his problem. 

It: was not Many days before he had de- 
cided—to go! Then came the storm of pro- 
test and entreaty. For a time, Mr. Carroll 
the district secretary, was the most unpopu- 
lar man in Portsmouth. He was called a 
pope, and the church he represented a hier- 
archy instead of a democratic institution. 
Why should he seek to 1emove the man who 
was acknowledged to be the leading force 
for righteousness, civic and personal, in the 
entire city? If he, Mr. Poulson, could not 
remain in a ministerial position, they would 
retain him in another capacity, and they 
proceeded to try inducements. A large cor- 
poration asked him to become service man- 
ager at whatever Salary he chose to name in 
his first salary requisition; another position 
was offered him with a Salary more than 
eight times the amount of his ministerial 
income. But he persistently declined, quot- 
ing, as he did so, the remark of a Denver 
friend: “Mere money making is not a big 
enough job for the Christian man.” 

Mr. Poulson had begun work in Ports- 
mouth upon a Salary of one thousand dol- 
lars, of which the church paid eight hun- 
dred and the Home Missionary Society, the 
remainder. It had not been long before 
outside aid had become unnecessary and 
the amount had been increased to fifteen 
hundred. Now he was asked to go to Vent- 
nor City upon a salary of eighteen hundred, 


while the people of Portsmouth offered him 
anything to stay! 


CoMMUNITY SERVICE IN ANOTHER FIELD 


In May, 1921, Mr. Poulson became pastor 
of the Congregational church of Ventnor 
City: a small membership, a small building, 
a small salary; everything small but the 
outlook—and that, as large as the faith of 
the pastor. 

And thereby hangs another tale, a tale 
even now in the making, and which should 
prove interesting reading if its author wins 
the response he deserves. Its opening chap- 
ters tell of plans for a new church building, 
a plant costing one hundred thousand, com- 
prising church, community hall and recrea- 
tional equipment; a building committee 
composed of the city mayor, city attorney 
and other leading men; and a ehurch pro- 
gram which defines the Ventnor City Com- 
munity Church as “the attempt of a single’ 
church to become the clearing house for 
Christian people in their effort to maintain 
a comprehensive program of service for the 
community and thus forestall overchurch- 
ing and overlapping in our city.” 

Such is the present status of Rev. Marna 
S. Poulson. What this dynamic personality 
may do in the future is impossible to fore- 
tell, for he does not act from motives which 
commonly actuate men, even clergymen. To 
his biographer and to those who know him 
better, the distinctive feature of his life 
seems to be his willingness to accept small 
and inconspicuous positions when he knows 
from experience that he is fully competent 
to swing large and important undertakings. 
He has the ability to administer a large city 
parish, but he consents to serve ‘the small, — 
poorly equipped church ; to do’ frontier work 
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instead of centralized, prominent work. His 
potency has recently been attested in a prof- 
fered call to one of the largest Presbyterian 
churches in Pennsylvania, an opportunity 
which he declined in characteristic lan- 
guage: “My place is here until it is evident 
it is elsewhere; I am too much of a believer 
in the liberty of Congregationalism to feel 
at home anywhere else.” 

In accepting an obscure ministry, Mr. 
Poulson cannot but be conscious of a critical 
attitude on the part of onlookers, even of 
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his fellow clergy. Most people are inclined 
to think that if a man of seemingly large 
ability is willing to take a minor position, 
there must be something amiss, some twist 
or perversion which will sooner or later re- 
veal itself. Our scale of values needs to be 
frequently readjusted, and perhaps. this 
sketch of a vigorous personality in the pas- 
torate of a small and difficult church may 
help to clarify our vision. 


Wellesley, Mass. 


The Fine Art of Resting 


One of the Gifts of the Christian Religion 


UR religion offers us no richer boon 
O than the gift of rest. Some of us live 
long, honorable and useful liyes without 
finding the secret of real rest. We have 
pep without poise. We are busy but not 
serene. We throw ourselves energetically 
into the popular drives of the day, but the 
thought of a rest is irksome, and even the 
Master’s invitation to rest with him sounds 
like the summons to something insipid and 
tame, just as children resent being asked 
to lie down after the midday meal. 

Meanwhile God is making due provision 
for our recuperation. Long ago he put lights 
in the firmament of the heaven to divide the 
day from the night, and he is a wise man 
who, when darkness has settled upon the 
earth, lies down to quiet slumber in the 
sweet consciousness that “his maker is his 
changeless friend.” In due time, also, God 
instituted the Sabbath as a day of rest and 
gladness for his children. And that man 
is furthering his own physical and spiritual 
well-being who resolutely defends his Lord’s 
Day from the intrusion of influences which 
lower it to the-level of purely selfish and 
commercial interests, leaving him less gpirit- 
ually fit for week-day tasks. 

Still again, God gives to most of us vaca- 
tion periods, times of sheer though perhaps 
brief detachment from care and responsibil- 
ity. Then the heart leaps, as the harness 
drops and as the tensely strung bow relaxes, 
and one has at least a momentary sympathy 
with the weary woman who said that her 
highest ambition for the future life was just 
“to do nothing forever and ever.” 

But those moods, when one is completely 
satisfied with inaction, pass, though they 
have their values while they last. We are 
meant to be up and doing most of the time. 
Even when our holidays are prolonged be- 
yond the normal measure, or when a com- 
plete change in one’s manner of life takes 
place, or new scenes confront. the eye, or 
unfamiliar places become the stage of ac- 
tion, what does a man find out with regard 
to the real sources and nature of rest? 

That he may sail over tropical seas and 
view the wonders of an older world, with- 
out divesting himself of his own individual- 
ity. He is the same man on the Riviera as 
he was in Boston or New York or San Fran- 
cisco. He is dealing still with that strange 
complex known as “His Majesty Myself.” 
Or if without seeking foreign lands a man 
undertakes to find rest through a change of 
occupations, or by giving himself a- little 


more leeway or a few more personal in- 
dulgences, nevertheless old thoughts come 
trooping back as he lolls in an easy chair; 
old temptations flare up as he puts his hand 
to a new task; the main set of his life 
toward doubt and fear or toward confidence 
and good cheer is unaltered. One group of 
nerve centers may be resting but another 
is being freshly stimulated. 

The rest which God gives, the rest, enjoy- 
ment of which is a counterpoise to the hurry 


‘and worry of life, hag its resting in some- 


thing deeper than the alternations of day 
and night, or of week days and Sundays, or 
in prescribed periods of respite from work. 
It must do something more for its possessor 
than quicken his appetite or add to his 
avoirdupois. It must make him immune to 
worry, to irritability, to fear, to envy, to 
pride, and all the senseless competitions in 
the fashions of this world. God’s peace, 
Christ’s peace does this for a man. Resting 
is not merely the letting go of care and task. 
It is settling back upon the eternal verities. 
All the inward faculties that differentiate 
man from the brute ery out for completion 
—the mind, for absolute assurance that God 
is and that he is what Jesus thought he was; 
the heart forever restless, as St. Augustine 
said, “till it rests in Thee’; the conscience, 
for light on perplexing problems of conduct; 
the will, for certain clear and high goals to 
which it can address itself. 

When a man’s mind, heart, conscience and 
will are unified and stabilized in the all- 
embracing life and love of God, he is at rest, 
though he may be hard pressed by duties or 
in the midst of the throng. There is an old 
cemetery on a high and sunny slope above 
the rushing Inn in the beautiful Christian 
city of Innsbruck, in which on an over-seas 
holiday long ago I used to like to stroll 
about from grave to grave and note the 
frequency of the inscription in the German 
tongue, “Here rests in God,” or “Here rests 
in Christ.” No more comforting legend can 
mark the spot where lies a beloved form. 
Yet, concerning many a living, active, force- 
ful individual it might as truly be said 
today: ‘‘There goes a man who rests in God.” 
“There labors a woman who rests in Christ.” 

For the best work of the world ig done 
by those who have learned from Christ the 
fine art of resting, as they toil, around and 
underneath all of whose activities is a 
grateful sense of the presence of the Bver- 
lasting Arms. 

HW. ALB, 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT — 
Tyranny of a Revengeful Heart — 

By Rev. David E. Adams 

Avenge not yourselves, beloved, but give 
place unto the wrath of God.—Rom. 12: 19. 

The spirit of revenge has always been 
recognized as inconsistent with the spirit 
of Christianity. Jesus made it clear in all | 
his teachings that the true Way of Life left 
no place for the devastating influence of that 
blighting intruder upon the peace of the 
soul. He knew as a fundamental spiritual 
truth certain facts which we are just begin- 
ning to understand from the physical and 
mental standpoints. For we are told that 
the emotions—fear, anger, envy, and so on— 
cause the existence of a subtle poison in the 
blood which seriously affects the whole 
nervous system for the time. The desire 
for 
evil fruit of a mind poisoned so that it does 
not act normally. Reason and judgment 
have abdicated the throne temporarily and 
the man is mastered by a power he would 
not own, no longer captain of his soul. And 
the hot fit of anger uncontrolled, that in- 
sane fury of desire which prompts to ven- 
geance, leaves behind a cold and poisonous 
legacy of hatred, the desire to get even. 

Some people have never made any effort 
either to suppress that instinctive human 
desire to get even, or to transmute it by the 
alchemy of the Spirit of Christ into the 
desire to save and to serve. Life is a sys- 
tem of balanced activity: each individual 
represents the working of certain units of 
influence. You, for example, start the day 
with a smile, and good cheer is reflected 
back to you from every face you meet: but 
shortly the trials of the day begin, the smile 
grows less, and presently you meet a strained 
and frowning face; the frown is stronger 
than your smile and you are converted to 
it, thenceforward to exert your influence for 
the day in that more negative direction. 

It is hard to love one’s enemies, but Jesus 
says that the self-discipline necessary even 
to so hard a thing as that is essential if one 
is to escape the greater evil—the tyranny of 
a reyengeful heart. For when you hate 
your enemy, you have already done yourself 
more harm than you could eyer do to him. 

It takes a man or woman with the heart 
of God to reach out in love and sympathy 
and kindness to every one—to shine upon 
the just and on the unjust. Yet little do 
we realize how we cramp and hinder and 
confine the growth of our own souls, when 
we let ourselves be overmastered by the 
tyranny of revenge and hatred and indif- 
ference: the needs of the world are upon 
the heart of God and we who know our- 
selves to be his children must look upon all 
men with a measure of his love. 

Deep planted in the human breast is that 
instinctive desire to get even: like all the 
other instincts of the man, it was put there 
for a purpose; but allowed to run untrained 
and undisciplined it will have upon him the 
same unhappy results that any other instinct . 
will produce when allowed full sway. 

Train the spirit within you that its out- 
goings be not for evil and unhappiness, but 
for the glory of man and the service of God. 
Get even with your fellow-man, not by de- — 
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scending to the level of his meanness, but 
by stretching out your hand to raise him 
to the level of your virtue. Let your human 
instincts be your servants, bondslaves to 
the spirit of the Christ who rules your 
heart. Let no tyrant enter from without to 
distill mysterious poison in your mind and 
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body, but keep that mind and the house 
in which it lives a clean pure habitation 
fit to be the dwelling-place of the Spirit of 
Light—a temple of the Most High God. 
Then will you know indeed the freedom of 
the Christian man who need never bow to 
the tyranny of a revengeful heart. 


Gone to Seed 


Have We too Many Secretaries ? 
By William Shaw 


NE of the big problems in the industrial 

world today is the matter of costs, and 
the papers are full of discussions principally 
based on the wage scale. As.a matter of fact, 
it is not so much the wage scale as the rules 
and regulations governing most of the trades 
that is causing the trouble, as Henry Ford 
has demonstrated in his automobile plant and 
on the little railroad he controls. 

The average worker is not receiving in reg- 
ular wages more than he is entitled to, under 
any reasonable business conditions; but the 
restrictive rules and regulations, the fine spe- 
cialization, and the time and a-half, and double 
time for over-time work required by organized 
labor are making the cost of production prac- 
tically prohibitive. 

The following quotation* from an article en- 
titled, “The Farmer’s Dollar—and Others,” by 
Forrest Crissey, in a recent Saturday Evening 
Post emphasizes this point: 

A prominent railroad official makes this ex- 
planation of the way work must be done on 
the railroads under ‘the present system of 
specialization : 


Suppose it is necessary to remove an engine 
pilot, including the breastplate. A_ laborer 
ean do it—any average farm hand. But now 
the pipe fitter, the carman or locomotive car- 
penter and the machinist must all have a 
whack at the job——and in the larger round- 
houses each has his helper. 

Assume that an engine pulls into a busy 
division headquarters and the engineer reports 
trouble with his headlight. Here is what 
would happen after the engineer and fireman 
left the cab: the hostler and his helper 
would coal, sand and water the engine and run 
her to the cinder pit, where the pitman would 
knock the fire and clean the ash pan. Then 
the hostler would put the engine in the round- 
house and the engine inspector would examine 
her mechanical parts and the boiler inspector 
would look over the boiler, fire box, ash pan 
and fire-prevention equipment. Next the flue 
man would clean the fire box, blow out the 
flues and clean the grates. In repairing the 
headlight a pipe fitter and helper disconnect 
the piping and an electrician and his helper 
disconnect the wires. Then a machinist and 
his helper are called to unbolt and remove the 
headlight. Some or all of these men make the 
actual repairs, and then the reinstallation of 
the light calls for the reverse of the process 
just described. Before the national agreements 
were in force all this was done by one handy 
man and helper, and usually they didn’t put 
in more hours than each of the six men now 
puts in. This specialization of railroad work 
now calls for a little procession of men to do 
almost any roundhouse or shop job which one 
man used to do. 


Are we in danger of making the same mis- 
take of over-specialization in our religious 
work? Most of our leading denominations are 
establishing secretaryships and departments of 
missionary and religious education, social sery- 
ice, evangelism, life-work candidates, finance, 
and so forth, all with well-paid experts in 
charge and with necessarily high office expense. 

These experts are supposed to lead the 
churches along the lines of their particular de- 


* Reprinted by permission from The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Copyright. 1921, by the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


partment. In order, however, for the churches 
to get a full-orbed view of their task, a half 
dozen specialists, more or less, will have to 
pass in review, like the workers on the loco- 
motive referred to above. This means heavy 
traveling expense and a limited field that can 
be covered by each expert. 

When they have all been heard, and have 
completed their work, the real job, the task 
of putting the whole plan in operation and 
developing all these specialties, rests upon the 
shoulders of the pastor, a man of average, all- 
round training, and usually receiving only 
thirty per cent., more or less, of the salary paid 
the expert as compensation for his services. 

If these different departments really repre- 
sent the whole work of the whole church, and 
if one man is expected to make the final de- 
velopment, why not try the method of having 
all-round secretaries who can deliver their 
message on the plan of the old-fashioned ser- 
mon, with three heads and an application, and 
in one address set before the church the whole 
work, including social service, missions and 
evangelism—all of which is religious education 
—and then challenge the churches to supply 
the men and the money to put it across. 

By this plan three secretaries, giving the 
whole message, with one office staff, could cover 
three times the territory that three specialists 
could cover, at no additional expense; and my 
impression is that the practical results would 
also be about three times as large. 

Let us by all means continue our commis- 
sions, composed of practical working pastors, 
to study the problems that challenge our 
churches, and suggest how they may be solved; 
and our experts, who are able men; but when 
they go out to the churches to inspire and lead, 
let them go with the whole message and not 
with a small segment of it. 

The whole question, it seems to me, is 
worthy of careful consideration by our denom- 
inational leaders, and it would be well to con- 
sider it before the laymen raise the question 
as to the cost, efficiency and productive results 
of our denominational machinery. 


A Secretary’s Reply 


The article by Dr. Shaw entitled, “Special- 
ization Gone to Seed,” may express sentiments 
entertained by others and may easily stimulate 
criticism where the facts are not known. It 
therefore affords opportunity to make the fol- 
lowing statement: 

1. Congregational missionary societies be- 
long to and are controlled by the churches. 
Delegates to the National Council form the 
major portion of the voting membership of all 
the national societies. : 

2. The Education Society was asked to give 
expert help to our churches in training their 
own people in Christian life, for Christian serv- 
ice and for Christian leadership, and do a work 
which underlies that of all our other societies. 
It was definitely instructed by the denomination 
to give expert leadership in the fields to which 
reference has been made. The Society is being 
pressed constantly to get .a young people’s 
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secretary, which it will do as soon as possible. 

3. In Dr. Shaw’s statement the quotation 
from the Saturday Evening Post with regard 
to the repairing of an engine is wholly beside 
the mark. He must go back one step farther 
to the making of the engine, and there he will 
find it necessary to have men skilled in making 
the different parts that must be put together. 
We have specialists to the end that the various 
parts of our program, when brought together, 
may make a unified whole which is comprehen- 
sive and effective. 


Our departmental heads, or so-called special- 
ists, are the men who make the program, put 
it together, and get it up. Our district secre- 
taries carry the whole program of religious 
education, including missionary education, so- 
cial service, young people’s work, ete., to the 
local church. 

4. But our so-called “experts” are acquainted 
with the entire program of the church. They 
know their own fields in special ways, but they 
know the whole religious education progam, 
and as they visit churches, except where they 
are asked to speak on their own specialty, and 
in cases where there is any suggestion that 
they cover the larger territory, they carry and 
emphasize the total work of our Society and 
even of the denomination. The idea that a 
man can cover all these interests in one ad- 
dress and be of much help in specifie fields or 
do more than leaye a general impression is 
considerable of a joke to any one who knows 
the facts. These secretaries do not have to 
seek engagements with churches, the churches 
seek them. When they go they attempt to give 
what the church desires. And when pastors 
ask a man to come they want him to know 
more about his special subject than they them- 
selves know. The Hducation Society attempts, 
in making programs for its various fields of 
effort, to use workers who have knowledge of 
the necessary psychological, pedagogical, social 
and educational facts. 


5, Six years ago, before we had a Missionary 
Education Department, any pastor or church 
wishing a missionary education program must 
write to seven societies and a Woman’s Board, 
secure the material from these eight sources, 
organize it himself, and fit it into his Sunday 
school and church program as best he could. 
Thus about one pastor in fifty had any mis- 
sionary education program. Today all our 
Boards have united in centering their mission- 
ary education program in the Missionary Edu- 
cation Department of the Education Society, 
each of the other major boards having a repre- 
sentative on our Board, which representatives 
are the Missionary Education Committee of 
the Board. Now a pastor may write to our 
Missionary Education Department, and get 
from this one source a complete missionary 
education program for Sunday school, women’s 
societies, men’s groups, church school of mis- 
sions, young people’s societies; in short, plans, 
programs, and literature with reference to the 
work of all our Boards. As a result, we have 
a definite missionary education program in 
some fifteen hundred Sunday schools where 
we had none before; we have intelligently di- 
rected mission study classes in large numbers 
of churches beyond what we ever had previ- 
ously, and schools of missions and other mis- 
sion study groups are being more largely con- 
ducted. Our Missionary Education Department 
was organized at the request of all our other 
societies. No one not specially equipped could 
possibly have accomplished what has been done 
in the short time. 


6. The Federal Council Social Service De- 
partment is the sum of the social service 
departments of the denominations and has no 
program except such as they make. We could 
have no share whatever in making that pro- 
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gram or in determining its content, and could 
not so. effectively get it back to our churches 
if we did not have a representative thus at 
work. Pastors and workers are asking for 
definite information regarding. critical social 
conditions and: successful social experiments. 
These are being furnished. It should also be 
kept in mind that the social service secretary 
is held responsible for adult education in the 
church school, makes contribution to our 
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Adult Magazine, has had partial charge and 
is to have complete charge of the development 
of men’s work, men’s organizations and men’s 
study groups in our churches. 

7. It may be well to-call attention to the 
fact that one of the serious problems of the 
denominations at the present time is the num- 
ber of interdenominational organizations cover- 
ing the same field. For instance, Christian 
Endeavor, International and State, Sunday 


New Home Missionary : 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday Succeeds Dr. Burton 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, pastor of Ocean 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn, becomes General 
Secretary of the Church Extension Boards, 
Feb. 15, in succession to Dr. Charles E. Bur- 
ton. He was elected by the directors of the 
Boards at their midwinter meeting in Chicago, 
Jan. 17. 

Mr. Halliday is the son of a Methodist 
minister. His boyhood was spent in Michi- 
gan, and he has an early familiarity with con- 
ditions in frontier and home missionary fields. 
He is a graduate of the College’ of Liberal 
Arts of the University of Michigan, and also 
of the College of Law, of the same institution. 
He was for six years a member of the faculty 
in the Department of Public Speaking of the 
University of Illinois. He is a graduate of 
Union Theological Seminary, and holds the 
degree of Master of Arts from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is, at the present time, a part- 
time member of the faculties of both of 
these institutions, giving instruction in public 
speaking. 

During his college days, he served two 
churches in Michigan, and was for one year 
student-assistant in Ann Arbor during the 
pastorate of Dr. Carl S. Patton. He has, for 
eight years, been pastor of the Ocean Avenue 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn. He has 
been active in the work of the local Associa- 
tion and State Conference, and is, at the pres- 
ent time, chairman of the Evangelistic Com- 
mittee of the New York State Conference. 

Mr. Halliday is a man of pleasing personal- 
ity, fine presence and of deep and _ sincere 
Christian life. His home life is ideal. He 
was married in 1907 and has three children. 


Ernest Halliday, the Man 


The Tribute of a Friend 
By Rev. J. Pereival Huget, D. D. 


President of Congregational Church 
EHatension Boards 


It is perhaps entirely proper that, as chair- 
man of the committee by which Mr. Halliday’s 
name was presented to the Board of Directors, 
I should respond to the request for some fur- 
ther statement, by way of wider introduction 
to the Congregational fellowship, through the 
pages of The Congregationalist. I prefer, how- 
ever, to write from the standpoint of an inti- 
mate personal friend. My report to the Board 
was entirely a matter of business, and dealt 
with the facts, as the committee saw them, of 
Mr. Halliday’s experience and personal fitness 
for the position. I should like, now, to intro- 
duce him in more intimate fashion. to the 
churches he is to serve. 

Let me say, however, that while writing 
very frankly and gladly as a friend, in this 
presentation, it need scarcely be said. that that 
friendship did not enter in any degree what- 
ever into the consideration of Mr. Halliday by 
the committee of which I was a member. The 
action ‘of. the committee was.taken, because of 


our conviction, arrived at after very careful 
investigation, that Mr. Halliday is, of all avail- 
able men, the very best man for the position. 
We feel sure that our judgment will be justi- 
fied by eyents. It was very evident at Chicago 
that all who came into contact with Mr. Halli- 
day were at once assured that he is indeed just 
the man to follow in the succession of Dr. 
Herring and Dr. Burton, and to lead in his 
own way in the great work of the years that 
lie ahead. 
PERSONAL CHARM 

Mow much that elusive, yet very important, 
thing called “personality” should weigh in the 
choice of an executive officer is a little diffi- 
cult to say, but that personality enters very 
largely into the ease with which the work is 
done, and the cordiality of the relationships 
attendant upon it, every one knows. And 
Mr. Halliday does possess personality ; not of 
the obtrusive sort, but a quiet dignity, a simple 


genuineness and evident sincerity, a kindly 
humor, a true-hearted friendliness, an inner 
wholesomeness which make him a man _ not 


only to be respected and admired, but to be 
loved. 

It is a still more important and significant 
thing to say that this charm of personality 
rests back upon an underlying solidity of char- 
acter. There is a rugged honesty and honor 
about him. He is a man to be trusted. He 
will play the game fairly and squarely.’ He 
will be just, as well as kindly. He will be 
understanding as well as sympathetic. He 
will be ruled in his work by principle as well 
as by human interest. He will work for a 
cause while dealing graciously with men. 

It is not out of order, in speaking of a man 
called to distinctly Christian work, to say that, 
as the charm of personality rests back upon 
underlying character, so that character itself 
is the result and expression of a real Chris- 
tian experience. If he will be ruled by prin- 
ciple, it will be also because with him it is a 
first principle to be loyal to Christ. If his 
life will be ruled by honor, it is because most 
dear to him of all things is the honor of the 
Master. His Christianity is not merely a 
matter of belief—it is a matter of. life. 

And I, think that it is right here that his 
service, as in the case of his predecessors, will 
be greatest. However much our leaders have 
done for us in the field of administration, 
however wise and successful they have been as 
executives, they have been pre-eminently spirit- 
ual leaders. It has been given to them, while 
busy with details, still to minister to the 
deeper life of our churches. No man ean do 
this merely by planning for it; he must have 
the root of the matter in himself. We have 
been fortunate in the past, in that our secre- 
taries have had this great gift of. spiritual 
ministration. That good fortune will be ours 
in the future, so long as our secretaries are 
such men, as those who now serve our National 
Council and, our missionary organizations. 
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School Associations, Boy and Girl Scouts 
Camp Fire Girls, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. Aj, 
all are attempting to cover .the field of young 
people’s work and are supposed to employ ex- 
pert leaders. . May: we not. well, ask why. we 
have so many organizations specializing in this 
one field and phase of work? ene: 


“FranK M. SHELDON. 4 
Congregational Education Society. 


Leader 


Into this company of sincere souls Mr. Halli- 
day will come by right of his own soul’s 
nobility. 


PowrR OF SPIRITUAL ADJUSTMENT 
Looking down the years, I think I can 
prophesy that in addition to these dominant 
loyalties and regnant simplicities which must 


lie at the center of a serviceable life, there- 


will be manifest, also, a power of adaptation 
and of becoming. No man, newly called to 
such an office, will succeed if he has not power 
to grow into its 
If he does not have the power of adaptability 
and growth he has failed before he has begun. 
One of the major reasons for Mr. Halliday’s 
selection was the certainty that he does pos- 
Sess this power of spiritual adjustment, and 
the power of progressive adaptability. He will 
grow into the work, and he will grow while 
in it. Even though he were to begin less 
greatly than we feel sure his beginning will 
be, he would gather greatness. We expect him 
to measure up to the requirements of the task 
from the first. We also expect both the task 
and the man to grow with the years. 

We Congregationalists need and ‘expect a 
certain type of leadership. We have no wish 
to be driven, but we are right ready to be 
led. We wish for and respond to a construc- 
tive leadership. We wish, also, a consultive 
leadership. If we are to be led, we wish to 
know where we are going, and, sometimes, to 


have a voice in the choice of our destination _ 


and of our path. We desire also an adaptive 
leadership. I do not mean by this a leadership 
without a policy—a fluctuating and vacillat- 
ing leadership—but one which shapes itself to 
meet new occasions. We are not given to mak- © 
ing programs which eannot be changed. We 
should not care for a man who would tell us 
today what we should be doing ten years from 
now, but we do want a man who, all along the 
way, will be finding out and making known 


requirements and demands. 


the path that leads to the wise meeting of | 


new conditions, and, at the same time, guards 
the achieyements of the past. 
method which has made fruitful our recent 


history. It is a method which we propose to. 
continue. It is a method which Mr. Halliday 
has used, as a pastor and in state and na- 


tional denominational work. It is a method 
he will continue, in the specialized work of a 
denominational executive. ° 


One thing more—I believe that Mr. Halliday 
has a rare. gift for fine friendships. He will, 
be approachable and responsive; he will share 
his life with the Fellowship ; particularly he 
will. work happily and helpfully with his as- 
sociates in the Church Extension Boards, and 
with. the representatives of the. other. mis- 
sionary societies. Pre- -eminently, he will, be. a 
friend. of the man who needs friendship. He 
will never forget the men who work, in the re- 
mote places.. His concern - for the. well-being 
of the Home missionaries will, be more, than 


This is the © 
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that of an~ executive: -it, will be»that of a 
Pena sti BGK ts 7 aus : F 

I have tried to write of this’ man‘ as I know 
him, to give a true picture of the’ man as I 
see him. I have toldonly a part of. the story, 
for no man can ever see fully into another, 
man’s heart, but, if I have at all’ put into 
words what I have seen in this man’s heart 
and soul, I have given something of a picture 
of a man who, himself; has walked with the 
Master, and has learned of him, and who will 
still walk in the Master’s way, as he strives 
in unselfish sincerity to do the Master’s work. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 


Approval of Brother Ministers 

That the choice of Rev. FE. M. Halliday as 
secretary of the Congregational Church Exten- 
sion Boards has the approval of his brother 
ministers in Brooklyn is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing comments: 

Dr. S. P. Cadman, of Central Church, says: 
‘Mr. Halliday has endeared himself to all the 
ministers of our New York circle by his cour- 
tesy, kindness, and efficient handling of his 
parish. He has never disappointed the liveli- 
est expectations of his brethren, and we antici- 
pate a splendid career for him in his new 
office.” 


.Dr. LT. Reed, of Flatbush, says: “Mr. Hal: 
liday’s ministerial neighbors, all of whom count 
themselves as his friends, congratulate him not 
only upon the honor, but also upon the great 
opportunity for service that has come to him 
in his election ag general secretary of the 
Church Hxtension Boards. Best of all, we are 
able ‘to... congratulate ‘the denomination upon 
being’ able to call into an executive position 
a man of such tried devotion, sincerity of 
spirit, large sympathy, and excellent adminis- 
trative ability as Mr. Halliday. For some nine 
years he has been my nearest Congregational 
neighbor, and I have had an opportunity to 
know both his own splendid spirit and the de- 
votion of his people to him. His resignation 
from the Ocean Avenue Church will be a loss 
to our Congregational interests in this part of 
the city, but will be the gain of the whole 
denomination, who will find in him a man 
whose sympathy, fairness of mind, humility, 
and evangelical spirit will remind our minis- 
ters and laymen of his great predecessors in 
the office of General Secretary.” 

Another Flatbush neighbor, Rev. A. EB. Rora- 
back, of the Church of the Hyvangel, says: 
“We in Brooklyn are fond of Halliday. He 
has a most charming personality; he is a real 
gentleman; we are glad that he is to be kept 
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in New York. City; we ‘are’ zealous for his 
advancement, and, therefore, we congratulate 
him. We also congratulate the Home Mis- 
sionary Society upon securing one who will be 
so acceptable to their constituents. He is a 
good platform man. We can assure the men 
upon the field that they have in the home 
office a man with a big heart. and one who will 
be a real friend.” 

Rey. R. A. McConnell, pastor of South 
Church and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Hxtension Boards, writes: “When 
Mr. Halliday’s name first came before the Dx- 
ecutive Committee of the Extension Boards it 
gave me an unusual pleasure to add my word 
to. the unanimous responses of cordial support 
then given. I have shared with other mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee in. profound 
admiration for the ability and. achievements 
of the recent Secretary. of the Extension 
Boards, Dr. Burton, and in the first feelings 
of hopelessness at the seeming futility of find- 
ing a worthy successor, I am happy to be con- 
vinced that in the selection of Mr. Halliday 
the standard set by Dr. Herring and Dr. Bur- 
ton in the administration of the exceedingly 
great responsibilities of the work of the Ex- 
tension Boards will be adequately maintained 
and advanced by the new Secretary.” 


Home Missions Conference in Chicago 
Midwinter Meeting of the Church Extension Boards 


ACING a constructive program, with 
splendid passion of unselfishness, courage 
and devotion, the large group of workers rep- 
resenting the varied activities of the Church 
Extension Boards, met in annual conference 
in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Jan. 15-18. 
Throughout the entire period the dominant 
note was that of directing Christian thought 
and organizing for Christian action. 
Sunday was Fellowship Day, with the gen- 
eral theme, ’’The Devotional Life.” The Morn- 
ing Watch at nine o’clock and the entire 
series of devotional periods were led by Secre- 
tary Fagley of the Commission on Evangelism 
and the Devotional Life. The Fellowship of 
Prayer, and the Book of Prayers, issued by 
the Commission, were used; also the little book 
of Devotional Hymns. Dr. Fagley’s leader- 
ship centered the hearts of all around a con- 
sciousness of our oneness with God, and in the 
facing of the larger task of today, the bringing 
of everything to the test and teaching of Jesus. 
Rey. A. J. Sullens’ interpretative and inspira- 
tional leadership of the music was very helpful. 
The singing of such hymns as “Still, still with 
Thee”; “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” ; 
“Lord of our being, throned afar”; ‘“O Master, 
let me walk with Thee,” thrilled all hearts, 
and the spirit of prayer was voiced in the 
language of Augustine, “See! they stand at 
the door and knock! Be it opened to them! 
May they enter with a free step, and be re- 
freshed! For Thou art the Well-Spring of 
Life !” 
The Fellowship Hours during the afternoon 
and evening of Sunday, were led by Sec. 
Charles E. Burton, Dr. J. Percival Huget, 
Sec. F. L. Fagley and Rey. Ernest M. Halliday. 
Heart-searching words were ‘spoken. Speak- 
ers and hearers felt that the world needs a 
message even more than it needs a method. 
One was conscious at the same time of the 
beauty of character and the greatness of serv- 
ice. Positive and vital interpretations of life 
were set forth. There was a new uplift and 
a new outlook. Prayer was real; there was 
a putting forth of spiritual energy, and a 
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mingling of the souls of men with the life of 
the Eternal. 


THE CHURCH AT WorRK 


Monday was Conference Day, Pres. J. Per- 
cival Huget presiding. “The Program of the 
Local Church” was outlined by Rev. John R. 
Nichols, the obligations and opportunities of 
a resourceful church being magnified. Rey. 
H. B. Harrison made an illuminating address 
on “Doctoring Sick Churches,” in the course 
of which he said that the first thing necessary 
was a thorough diagnosis, this being more 
difficult, as a rule, because the Church HPxten- 
sion Boards’ doctor was not the first surgeon 
called. Too often also absent treatment had 
been given, or there had been an inexperienced 
house physician on the case. Moreover, a sick 
church is a man’s job, calling for well-trained 
leadership and adequate support. A new situ- 
ation must be created and the church lifted 
to a higher level, and for this, incurable opti- 
mism, infinite sympathy, and unswerving cour- 
age are needed. 

Supt. C. W. Shelton discussed ‘Revamping 
the Local Association,” with a graphic recital 
of actual experiences, and an optimistic view 
of the real situation. Secretaries Frank L. 
Moore, James Robert Smith and W. Knighton 
Bloom, representing the three phases of the 
work of the Church Extension Boards, had for 
their theme, ‘Perfecting the Processes.” Their 
united méssage was the story of a new oppor- 
tunity, and a firmer basis for future service; 


,the laying of Christian foundations as the 


working program; the outlining of some things 
that missionary enterprise aloné can accom- 
plish. 

The Conference on the Ministry was opened 
by Supt. L. O. Baird, who spoke on “A Na- 
tional Bureau of Pastoral Supply,” reporting 
a forward movement, but showing conclusively 
that we are still in the experimental stage. 
Rey. Ernest Bourner Allen had- for his sub- 
ject “Recruiting the Ministry.” The plans and 
experiences of the Commission on Recruiting 


for the Ministry were outlined; emphasis on 
efficient leadership stressed, and a movement 
ealled for, which shall be the means, in the 
highest senSe, of meeting the outstanding needs 
of today. Sec. William S. Beard told the fas- 
cinating story of our Student Summer Work, 
the actual doing of things on the part of the 
more than one hundred young men and seven 
young women, commissioned by the Home Mis- 
sionary and Sunday School Extension Societies 
during the summer of 1921. Many more could 
have been used if the financial situation had 
permitted; the unworked- possibilities in this 
connection being evidenced in the fact, that 
nearly ninety young people volunteering for 
service had to be refused the privilege. 

Sec. J. J. Walker discussed Adequate Sala- 
ries, the conditions still calling for, the facing 
of a real problem in a practical way. See. 
Charles 8. Mills, presenting the importance 
of ministerial annuities, showed conclusively 
that we are certainly learning by doing. The 
application of a great plan to a real life issue 
is one of the encouraging signs of our denom- 
inational life. ; 


REPORTS FROM THE FIELD 


“The Review of the Field” commenced on 
Monday evening and continued until Tuesday 
noon. “The Departmental Work of the 
Church Extension Boards’ was presented by 
Rey. Luman H. Royce for the City; Rey. Mal- 
colm Dana for the Rural Regions; Rev. H. M. 
Kingsley for the Colored Churches of the 
North; and Rev. H. M. Bowden for the For- 
eign Speaking Work. Supt. H. Obenhaus 
reported for the German Churches, and Supt. 
O. C. Grauer for the Dano-Norwegian, Swedish 
and Slavic Departments. The: Secretaries and 
Superintendents of the various states followed, 
and the recital of their experiences set forth 
in glowing terms the challenge of city, village, 
rural, immigrant and other outstanding phases 
of our common task. ‘Wise plans were also 
suggested that need to be acted upon quickly 
and thoroughly, calling for increased resources 
of workers and finances. These men and those 
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associated with them in our missionary serv- 
ice are doing all the good possible and making 
no fuss about it. Theirs is a pure and noble 
type of religion; the rendering of a strong, 
unselfish service. Moreover, they are not 
likely to go home and sit down and let things 
take their course. They will seek what to do 
next, and go after men and money to carry 
out their plans. 

Commencing at two o’clock on Tuesday 
afternoon, and continuing until Wednesday 
noon, there were simultaneous meetings of the 
Board of Directors and the Superintendents’ 
Conference. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Church Extension Boards had the 
usual fine representation present from the 
various states, and the entire sessions were 
made impressive by the fact that the spiritual 
appeal and the business obligation went hand 
in hand. There was the recognition of a real 
service and a call for courage and consecra- 
tion. A review of the work of the preceding 
year was given; a careful consideration of 
far-reaching plans received attention, the fac- 
ing of a difficult financial situation stimulated 
action rather than calling for retrenchment. 
It was felt that in the realm of things Chris- 
tian there never was greater need of clear 
direction and definite action, than now. The 
issues, therefore, were met in the spirit of a 
great Christian purpose that recognized the call 
of the day for renewed zeal and enlarged 
activities. 


NEW LEADERS 


Early during the opening session of the 
meeting of the Board of Directors, Rey. Ernest 
M. Halliday, pastor of the Ocean Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn, was on the recommendation 
of , the Executive Committee unanimously 
ealled to be General Secretary in succession 
to Dr. Charles E. Burton. The circumstances 
leading. up to the choice of Mr. Halliday were 
of such a nature as to indicate clearly to him 
that it was a real call to a new form of serv- 
ice, and one that was so hearty on the part 
of all concerned that he felt led to accept the 
invitation. Mr. Halliday will come into his 
new associations with the background of a 
Home Missionary Experience, fine intellectual 
and spiritual resources, and ready to enter 
most. heartily into the great program before 
him and his associates. 

After announcing his acceptance of the 
General Secretaryship and speaking very feel- 
ingly concerning its opportunities and respon- 
sibilities, Secretary Burton led in prayer, and 
the Moderator of the National Council ex- 
tended the hand of fellowship. Fitting and 
feeling reference was made to the passing of 
General Secretary Burton from the ranks of 
the Church Extension Boards and appreciation 
of his successful and untiring leadership, and 
splendid devotion to a great cause. 

The Superintendents’ Conference partici- 
pated in a finely arranged and inspirational 
program, during which Rey. William BH. Gilroy, 
the new editor of The Congregationalist, Rev. 
G. N. Nash, Executive Secretary of the Edu- 
eation Foundation, and Rey. Ernest M. Halli- 
day, General Secretary of the Church Extension 
Boards, were introduced and made to feel that 
they were a vital part of a great fellowship. 
Dr. W. E. Barton, Moderator of the National 
Council, acted as master of ceremonies. 

The themes presented and discussed by the 
superintendents and secretaries from the vari- 
ous states included ‘The Superintendent’s Own 
Spiritual Life,” by Supt. E. 8. Rothrock, of 
Ohio; “The Community, Federated, or Union 
Church Movements,” by See. C. C. Merrill, of 
Vermont, and Supt. W. J, Minchin, of Colo- 
rado; “The Development of a Positive Pro- 
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gram for the Religious Life and Worship of 
Our Churches,” by Supt. L. O. Baird; “Plans 
for Evangelism,” by Sec. F. L. Fagley; “Con- 
ference on City Work,” by Director Luman H, 
Royce; “Lifting the Standards of the Minis- 
try,” by See. Frank L. Moore; “State Confer- 
ence Financial Secretaries,” by Sec. H. F. 
Swartz; “Best Things from My District,” by 
the various superintendents in three-minute 
addresses. 

The closing devotional period on Wednesday 
noon was one of quiet waiting upon God and 
a recognition of his presence, and all felt the 
deeper meaning of one of the hymns sung 
during the gathering: 

Where cross the crowded ways of life, 

Where sound the cries of race and clan; 


Above the noise of selfish strife 
We hear Thy voice, O Son of Man. 


Arthur S. Johnson 


A Twenty-fifth Anniversary 

No man is better known, in connection with 
the work of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Association, than Mr. Arthur 8. Johnson. The 
Seventieth Birthday of the Association, cele- 
brated on Jan. 18, happened to mark also 
twenty-five years of Mr. Johnson’s service as 
President, and thirty-five years of his official 
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connection with the organization. Quite un- 
expectedly to him, the Association improved 
the occasion by fitting expression of their ap- 
preciation of their President’s long, unselfish 
and efficient services. Vice-President Albert 
H. Curtis, at the Anniversary dinner, after 
describing the endeavors of the local Associa- 
tion, reviewed the successful work of Presi- 
dent Johnson, and then, in behalf of the Di- 
rectors, the Committee of Management and the 
Employed Staff, presented him with a beauti- 
ful gold watch, chain and knife, the watch 
bearing an inscription of affection from those 
making the present and the Y. M. ©. A. 
triangle. 

It was stated, in this connection, that during 
Mr. Johnson’s presidency the Association prop- 
erty has increased from $600,000 to $1,500,000, 
and the membership has grown from 4,951 to 
10,752. The annual budget in 1897 
$38,000; today it is approximately $900,000. 
At the beginning of his presidency Northeastern 
College had 419, students, while now there are 
over 5,000. 

This remarkable development has been largely 
due to Mr. Johnson’s wise and inspiring leader- 
ship. But far more important than thé facts 
which can be set forth in figures is the influ- 
ence on young men of the fine example and the 
manly Christian spirit of the leader, which has 
won for Mr. Johnson the respect and esteem 
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of the whole community and the love and de- 
votion of those who have worked with him. 
The Congregationalist is glad to join in these 
congratulations, and in wishing President John- 
son God-speed for the future and many more 
years of service—to the Boston Y. M. C. A., the 
community and the Kingdom of God. 


Committing Scripture 


A Snapshot from Plymouth 


By Rev. Frank H. Kasson 

Some months ago I spent a delightful Sun- 
day at the Church of the Pilgrims, in Plym- 
outh, Mass. After the morning service, we 
went into the Sunday school room. One part 
of the service gripped every heart. Three 
classes of boys and girls, numbering forty-two 
in all, stood and recited, one after another, 
quite long selections of Scripture. The gen- 
eral effect was comforting and uplifting. It 
seemed good to hear so many fine young people. 
of the upper grammar and early high school 
years reciting from memory soul-stirring pas- 
sages from the Bible. 
will rejoice that they committed so much of 
God’s Word to memory while they were young, 
and it will prove a lifelong blessing to each 
one of them. 

It seemed so fitting that this should be tak- 
ing place in old Plymouth. It set one to think- 
ing of the early days and of the godly men who 
established the Colony. They were men of the 
Bible. They read it daily and-committed many 
precious portions to memory. If Governor 
Bradford and Elder Brewster and Doctor Ful- 
ler could return to earth and visit this Sun- 
day school, how happy they would be to see 


In years to come they 


the youth of this generation being rooted and 


grounded in Bible truth. The dear, familiar 


words would touch many a tender chord in 


their hearts. 

Why are we not doing more in this line? 
Blessed is that mother who’ trains her chil- 
dren to know the Divine Book and to make its 
treasures their own. Blessed is that’ Sunday 
school teacher who gets the members of her 
class so to delight in the’ study of the ‘Scrip- 
tures that they will, of their own accord, com- 
mit large portions of it to memory. 


Favorite Poems 


“A Song, a Task, a Better World” is con- 
tributed by Mr. W. H. Hall, superintendent 
of schools in West Hartford, Ct. 


A Song, a Task, a Better World 


Keep a song in your heart; it will lighten 
The duty you hold in your hand; 
Its music will graciously brighten 
The work your high purpose has planned. 
Your notes to the lives that are saddened 
May make them to hopefully yearn, 
And earth shall be wondrously gladdened 
By songs they shall sing in return. 


Keep a task in your hands; you must labor, 
By toil is true happiness won; 

For foe and for friend and for neighbor, 
Rejoice, there is much to be done. 

Endeavor, by crowning life’s duty 
With joy-giving song and with smile, 

To make the world fuller of beauty 
Because you were in it awhile. 

—Anonymous. 


The Pastor Says: When you pray for pa- 
tience, do not take it amiss if God provides for 
you to wait from 11 P. m. till 4 a. Mm, ata 
junction. God is sending you the raw material 
out of which patience is made. 


. 
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Mr. Kanamori, His Family 
and His Work 
HY. Paul M. Kanamori, the Japanese 
evangelist, author of “The Three Hour 
Sermon,” after a visit to the United States 
has returned to Japan, and in the accom- 
panying picture appears with his wife and 
eleven children, an interesting family group. 
Mr. Kanamori announces that he is entirely 
rewriting his famous sermon, and expects to 
have a hundred thousand copies printed at 
once. His prayer is to give the gospel to the 
whole sixty million of his nation, a worthy 
desire. It will be interesting to see in what 
respects his new book, written after visiting 
this country, will differ from the first edition, 
Formerly Mr. Kanamori was assistant to 


Over two thousaud people left the Catholic 
Church with him. He further reports to 
Dr. Porter that in a near-by city over five 
thousand have left the Roman Church, in 
another, four thousand, five hundred. He 
says, “Every week we have Bible meetings 
somewhere in some village, and the people 
come in large numbers and are reading the 
Bible for themselves. In the Republic at 
the present time there are two million who 
have left the Roman and joined our Czecho- 
slovak National Church.” 


Some Facts about 
Present Day Palestine 


peered in Palestine illustrate in 
a general way the characteristic ability 


Joseph Neesima, and professor of Theology of the British Government in handling col- 
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in the Doshisha. The volume which he is 
rewriting is largely doctrinal, and presents 
briefly his whole outline of theology, of the 
traditional, conservative type. 


Religious Movements 
In Czechoslovakia 

N unexpected result of the Great War 
A is reported by Rey. John S. Porter, mis- 
sionary of the American Board in Prague. 
It is probably not a solitary case. A Rodman 
Catholic priest, writing to Dr. Porter says, 
“T was not told of the ‘Water of Life’ in 
the Roman Catholic Seminary which I at- 
tended. But in the war in which I spent 
four and a half years as a Catholic Chap- 
lain, I met with ministers of various 
churches and denominations. I began to 
get a little light.” 

That was the beginning of a remarkable 
change which affected not only this chaplain, 
but also the congregation of which he later 
had charge. He began to preach the love of 
Christ, and told his people that the Romish 
Church was too largely a political affair. 
He was threatened with excommunication. 


. 
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KANAMORI AND His FAMILY 


onies. The present population is about 
675,000 of whom 77,000 are Christians and 
76,000 are Jews. Four-fifths of the popula- 
tion are Moslems. The great majority of 
the Jewish population have entered Pales- 
tine within the last forty years, 10,000 
since the war. There are reported to be 
64 Jewish agricultural settlements made 
since the Zionist movement began and most 
of them are in thriving condition. Every 
expert report indicates reason to expect a 
prosperous future. A preliminary report 
from the British High Commissioner ex- 


presses the intention to promote the well- 


being of the Arab population as if there 
were no Zionist movement. A system of 
self-government has been introduced, with 
an advisory council of 20 members, ten 
to represent the administration, and four 
Moslems, three Christians and three Jews. 
So far this has worked well. Turkish tax 
rates haye been repealed and a reasonable 
system of taxation introduced. Where there 
were no hospitals or dispensaries the govern- 
ment now maintains fifteen hospitals, twenty- 
one dispensaries, eight clinics and five 


epidemic posts. The work of education is 
moving forward in the same enlightened 
manner, with the expectation that in four 
years a satisfactory school system will be 
established throughout the country. 


A Fine Example ot 
Christian Unity 

EH sometimes forget the unity which 

already exists—not organic unity, 
but unity of spirit. And this, after 
all, is the essential, without which organic 
unity is worthless. lf there were more em- 
phasis placed on the unity of spirit which 
is now attained, the organic unity, if needed, 
would come sooner. A good example of the 
unity to which we refer is shown in an 
editorial in The Churchman (Episcopal), 
commenting on the action of the bishops of 
the Methodist Bpiscopal Church with refer- 
ence to Lambeth proposals. The editorial 
says: “For a great communion like the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with its abun- 
dant evidence of God’s gift of grace, to ques- 
tion the validity of the orders of its clergy, 
even if church unity could temporarily be 
furthered or even accomplished by so doing, 
would be, it seems to us, an event of most 
tragic consequence to Christendom. We af- 
firm that there are Christian saints and 
multitudes of Christians who are members 
in very truth of the visible Church of 


. Christ, who would be stifled in a Church 


reunited by concessions to a rigid and me- 
chanical doctrine of apostolic succession.” 
This sympathetic and friendly attitude re 
veals the essential unity of spirit already 
existing between Christians of all denomi- 
nations, and which, so far as Protestants are 
concerned, marks, we believe, the vast 
majority in all churches. 


It Is Worth Noting 


That Rey. J. Campbell Morgan has re- 
moved his place of residence from Winona 
Lake, Ind., to Athens, Ga. 

That in response to numerous invitations 
Mr. Fred B. Smith has started on a world 
tour in behalf of International Friendship 
and the promotion of World Peace through 
the churches and religious bodies. 

That the mission schools in Bulgaria are 
flourishing to such a degree that they have 
outgrown their old homes and are appealing 
for new buildings. They have the necessary 
land, partly a government gift. 

That an increase in enrollment for the 
present year is reported by seventy-one theo- 
logical seminaries; the increase. ranging 
between ten and one hundred, with a pre- 
vailing number around forty or fifty, 

That the Nobel Peace Prize for 1921 is 
to be divided between Hjalmar Branting, 
Prime Minister of Sweden, a Socialist and 
journalist; and Christian Lange, of Norway, 
Secretary of the Interparliamentary Union, 
and writer of many books on peace. 
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In the Training Class 


Epirors’ NOTE: One ‘of our training class 
teachers in the last three issues has been tell- 
ing the story of her class in Weigle’s “Pupil.” 
She concludes the story this week. 

We had recognized three instead of two 
periods between 12 years and adult years. 
This gave us the following accepted classifi- 
cation for a school by ages: ~ f 
Cradle Roll department, ages to 3 years, in- 

faney. 

Beginners’ department, 
childhood. ‘ 

Primary department, ages approximately 6, 7 
and 8, middle ‘childhood. 

Junior department, ages approximately 9, 10 
and 11, later childhood. 

Intermediate department,, ages approximately 

12, 18 and 14, early adolescent. 

Senior department, ages approximately 15, 16 
and 17, middle adolescent. 
Young People’s department, ages approximately 

18 to 24, later adolescent. 

This table we committed to memory and as a 
review of the first five chapters made ourselves 
ready to give convincingly the reasons for thus 
dividing a school. 

For the other four lessons I allowed my les- 
son plan to be as evident as it had thus far 
been unapparent. The class might learn 
thereby something of lesson planning. For ex- 
ample: Lesson 6. 


ages 4 and 5, early 


| Dr. 


Elisha and the Shunamite 
Woman 


International Sunday School Lesson, for 
Feb. 12. 2 Kings’ 4: 18, 22, 27, 30, 32-85. 

As Elisha traveled often from Gilgal to Car- 
mel he passed the village of Shunem, now 
ealled Solam, lying on a slope of the mountain 
about five miles from Jezreel. The leading 
family there was a man and a woman, having 
no children, but most friendly and hospitable 
to the prophet. On the roof of their house 
they built a little room and furnished it plainly 
for Hlisha. This became the forerunner of 
those many “prophet’s chambers” which have 
given rest and courage to God’s men in their 
hard work in the world. In time this house- 
hold was made complete by the birth of a child 
and the story tells how the little boy was with 
his father and the reapers one day when he 
suffered a sun-stroke which threw him into 
delirium. How naturally and truthfully the 
story is told. The helpless father does what 
every man would do under the circumstances. 
“Carry him to his mother,’ the father said. 
To his mother he was taken, just as all sick 
and suffering children of men need to be taken 
to the one place where love can do its utmost 
for human need. But it was all in vain. The 
effect of the sun had been too disastrous on the 
little boy. He lay a few hours in his mother’s 
arms and then he died: She put the little body 
in the prophet’s room and started for help. 

1,, The Urgency of Suffering Love. Every 
detail of the story is set forth with tragic 
vividness. She took a servant and a donkey 
and went with all ‘possible haste to Mount 
Carmel, where Elisha was to be found. There 
were no telegraphs or wireless in those days. 
What anguish has been saved by the means of 
swift communication that we possess today! 


Five minute paper. Name one act of yours 
since entering the room entirely instinctive. 
Describe briefly the instinctive element in 
your walking from the door to your chair. 


Ten minute discussion. Instinct, the narrow 
technical meaning of. the word. The relation 
of instinct to habit. Be sure discussion is 
summed up so as to leave the correct idea 
clearly in the minds of all. 


Five minute talk on laws of habit. 
Illustrate by the following concrete examples: 

a. b. c. (Cateh-words to remind me of the 
instances to be given). 

Five minutes. Assignment of work for next 
lesson. 

Fifteen minutes. Questions from teacher to 
class (1) on how in the various age periods 
to develop from instincts good habits of action, 
(2) on the habits being formed in the Sunday 
school by (q@) beginners, (b) primary, (c) 
junior, and so on, (3) on habits of worship 
that the opening services may establish. 

Questions from class members on (1) diffi- 
culties they are meeting in the field of habit 
formation, (2) the part the church and 
church school should bear in determining the 
attitudes of the home regarding habit. 

The writing assigned the week ahead for 


lesson six had ‘been “‘Which is more richly en- 
dowed with instincts, man -or the. animal? 
Why?’. A much more difficult assignment it 


will be seen is now possible. 
* * 


The writing assignment for lesson seven, 


was, “Give the best example from your own 
experience in the past year, which you are will- 
ing to relate, of difficulty in choosing between 
alternatives followed by a clear choice and 
action. Tell what Bible teaching would help 
a young person in such an experience.” 

For lesson eight it was, ‘What is the re- 
lation between the Christian religion and 
morals? Is it well for the good order of the 
world that this relationship exists? Discuss.” 
The class were asked as the final topic for the 
course to bring in a statement of what they 
considered to be the religion of a child or youth 
of one age period. They were asked to choose 
a period when the assignment was made. This 
saves time for some people who waste time 
choosing and re-choosing. « 

Before closing this little story I should tell 
of some of the ways we had a good time to- 
gether. Sometimes we all sang something that 
illustrated the age we were discussing. (We 

(Continued on page 158) 


Davis’ Bible Class | 


We wonder at first glance why the woman told 
such a manifest untruth to Gehazi, the servant 
of Elisha. But a moment’s reflection made it 
clear: The woman was desperate; she wanted 
Elisha; she was not willing to spend any time 
explaining matters to a servant; she wanted 
the prophet himself and nothing less would do. 
That is why she answered Gehazi’s questions 
with the conciseness which concealed the truth. 
Then, when Elisha found out what had. hap- 
pened, and was inclined to send Gehazi to 
Shunem with the prophet’s staff, the woman 
proved herself to be still more definite and 
determined in her quest. She wanted Blisha 
himself to come to Shunem. She would not be 
satisfied with anything less. This is the 
urgency and persistency of love. If we loved 
as this woman did and as Jesus did, would we 
not be more in earnest about our service to 
men in Christ’s name? Would we not testify 
more earnestly for Christ, give from our income 
more freely, pray more ardently for the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of God? It is fairly said 
that if Christians do really believe what they 
claim about the power of Christ to save from 


.Sin, they certainly would be more passionately 


in earnest about it. 

2. The Insufficiency of Secondary Causes. 
Gehazi hastened on ahead with the prophet’s 
cane, laid it on the child’s silent body, but 
with no effect. We note the little touch of 
courtesy with which he reported to Elisha and 
the mother, “The little boy is not yet waked 
up,” instead of saying bluntly, “That child is 
stone dead.” The prophet’s staff and the serv- 
ant’s faith were powerless to match the desper- 
ate needs of the grim situation. 

How often we try to do God’s work with the 
inadequate secondary causes which. are rela- 
tively so easy to manipulate! We use pro- 
grams, acts of Congress, publicity, all sorts of 


means, in the effort to bring to pass that which 
only the power of God, active in the changed 
lives of men, ever can accomplish. We think 
we can patch up the fearful conflicts between 
self-mastery and intemperance by legislative 
devices, which can, indeed, help mightily, ‘but 
which are permanently insufficient. Nothing 
less than a new ‘dominant purpose in the heart 
ever can accomplish the realization of a sober 
American. Selfishness must cease to rule the 
purposes of both labor and capital before the 
stress of the economic struggle ceases. 

3. Life from Life. That wonderful event in 
the prophet’s chamber came to pass only when 
a living body came into personal contact with 
one out of which the life had gone. This is 
the supreme lesson of the day. The world 
must be vitalized in order to be saved; and it 
can be saved only as life is poured out for its 
redemption. The sacrifice of Jesus stands at 


the center of the Christian religion because it- 


embodies the eternal principle which exists in 
the very nature of God and in the constitution 
of humanity—the redemption of life by the 
gift of life. This is the eternal and universal 
principle of atonement. Do we not find this in 
every home? How life must be risked in order 
that life may exist! Then study human friend- 
ships. Life comes from life in all the most 
tender and blessed relations of life. The rich- 
est possessions that we enjoy all come to us 
through this channel of self-sacrifice, And it 
finds supreme expression in the Christian re- 
ligion, in what Charles Cuthbert Hall called 
“The Gospel of the Divine Sacrifice,” a fact 
infinitely greater than any explanation of it. | 


O Were. 
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Service 
. Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Feb. 12-18 
_ BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON: 
Theme for the year, Redemption. 
Theme for January and February, Redemptive 
Ideas in the Old Testament.” : 
Theme for the week, Service, John 17: 18. 
CIM TTT 
A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 


(For hymns see ‘Devotional Hymns,” and for 
. prayers, “A Book of Prayers,” each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on Evangelism, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York City.) / 


Sunday. Comment 1; Hymn 26; Prayer 62. 
Monday. Comment 2; Hymn 24; Prayer 75. 
Tuesday. Comment 3; Hymn 10; Prayer 8. 


Wednesday. Comment 4; Hymn 33; Prayer 
12. 
Thursday. Comment 5; Hymn 25; Prayer 


21. 
Friday. Comment 6; Hymn 15; Prayer 64. 
Saturday. Comments 7, 8; Hymn 23; Prayer 
74, 


SUUUACUEADALUCETATEEU CECT 


Suggestions for the conduct of the midweek 
meeting. Review the service of the church along 
two lines: first, as to whether every one is 
rendering some service, and second, as to 
whether all needed services are being rendered. 
Study pages 2 to 6 in the New Congregational 
Handbook. Secure from the Commission on 
Bvangelism, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, an enlistment card which lists thirty-three 
lines of Christian service, with one blank for 
checking those in which the member is en- 
gaged, and another for those in which he is 
willing to engage. (25 cents per hundred; sam- 
ples free.) It is likely that not more than 
one-third of our membership is actively engaged 
in Christian service; the other two-thirds con- 
stitute potential power which the churches 
may release. f 

1. Preparation for service. Bzek. 3: 4-15. 
There are three main lines of qualification for 
Christian service: (a) natural endowment ; 
(6) education and experience; (c) contact 
with God. This last is most important. Ezek- 
iel says he went “in the heat of my spirit; and 
the hand of Jehovah was strong upon me.” A 
few have mystical experiences. Most of us 
may have an equal consciousness of God’s pres- 
ence by the normal processes of thought and 
feeling. Suppose I knew that by doing a certain 
thing I should have the consciousness of God’s 
presence with me; would I do that thing or 
would I shun it? Do Christians dread deep 
spiritual experiences? On ‘the other hand, do 


they desire them above everything else? (See 
Closet and Altar—Luke 22: 27.) 
‘2... Service of warning. Ezek. 33: 1-18. 


Take note of the people round about who need 
warning. Who of us is there who hankers for 


the service of warning men? More important,, 


who of us has the right spirit for sounding 
such warning? That spirit is born of that 
intimacy with God which knows his disposition 
as Wzekiel knew it (Hzek. 33: 11).. If‘ such 
is not our conception of God’s attitude, let us 
meditate upon his character until we are 
sure ; then we shall be prepared to sound warn- 
ings. (See Closet and Altar—Hall.) 

3. Unfaithfulness in service. Ezek. 34: 1-10. 
Consider-the pathos ‘of the situation when God 
Says, “I am against the shepherds.” People 
are. like .sheep, led. or neglected by those in 
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Closet and Altar 


But Iam among yow as he that serveth.— 
Luke 22: 27. 


The man who does no ill to his neighbor 
must do much good.—George H. Hall. 


It is not enough to be luminous, but so 
to use our luminousness as to be of use to 
other people. .. . We must study the great 
economic laws by which even:a little light 
may sometimes go a long way, and a great 
light may throw its timely splendor upon 
the road of him who is in perplexity and 
doubt.—Joseph Parker. 


Not more of light, I ask, O God, 

But eyes to see what is; 

Not sweeter songs, but power to hear 
The present: melodies. : 


Not greater strength, but how to use 
The power that I possess; 

Not more of love, but skill to turn 
A frown to a caress. 


Not more of joy, but power to feel 
Its kindling presence near; 

To give to others all I have 

Of courage and of cheer. 


Give me all fears to dominate, 
All holy joys to know; 

To be the friend I wish to be, 
To speak the truth I know. 


—Florence Iolbrook. 


“Doing nothing for others is the undoing 
of ourselves. We must be purposely kind and 
generous or we miss the best part of exist- 
ence. The heart that goes out of itself 
gets large and full. Thig is the great se- 
cret of the inner life. We do ourselves the 
most good doing something for others.’— 
Horace Mann. ‘ 


In love only is salvation to be found, 
and in service lies the only security. The 
strong call which is laid upon us by our 
Lord is to fix our thought not upon what 
the world may do to us, but upon what 
we may do for the world. For its sake, 
we must consecrate ourselves for a far 
larger end than our own soul’s good.—WSid- 
ney M. Berry. : 


I thank thee for the daily task, a little 
too big and a little too hard for my present 
ability, and for the daily increase of power 
that comes to meet it; for trial that comes 
to strengthen and purify and not destroy; 
for opportunity to give that makes me 
richer; for the privilege of service that 
proves me not worthless in. the world; for 
the unspeakable honor of working with 
thee! for the Friend who walks with me; 
for loyal friends who inspire and help and 
believe in me; for the past because it held 
the beginnings of all things. now cherished; 
for the present: because it is full of oppor- 
tunity of greater and better things; for the 
future which holds bright visions that chal- 
lenge me to do:my best today; for joy and 
for the certainty gained from experience 
that thou dost hear and answer the ery: of 
need and wilt accept the thanksgiving of 
a grateful heart —Hugene Thing, much abr. 
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responsible positions, such as public officers, 
teachers, editors, ministers, etc. Let every such 
leader face the possibility of unfaithfulness. 
It is, however, not simply, a question of leaders 
but of every Christian. It is easier to con- 
demn others than to examine ourselves. The 
latter is the more important. (Closet and Altar 
—Mann.) ; 


4, Oalled to high. service. Amos 7: 1-17. 
It would be interesting if we could know how 
many of our ministers were once farmers and 
how many came from homes of high position. 
Doubtless we should find that God is no re- 
Specter of persons. How many of my relatives 
have served in the ministry or missionary sery- 
ice? How many of our church have entered 
the ministry in the last generation? Is he now 
calling any of our young people into such high 
service? (See Closet and Altar—Berry.) 

5. Sympathy essential. . Ezek. 3: 12-21. 
When Ezekiel went and “sat where they sat” 
until he knew the captives in Babylon and 
their experiences, then was he prepared to 
serve them in the delivery of a spiritual mes- 
sage. It may not be necessary for a Christian 
worker to put on overalls and work in a fac- 
tory in order to understand factory workmen; 
it may not be necessary for the minister to 
become a merchant or a financier in order to 
understand such men; but it is essential that 
there should be sympathetic approach to any 
to whom Christian service is to be rendered. 
Do we really know the people whom we would 
reach with the ministry of the church? (See 
Closet and Altar—Holbrook.) 

6. Service for God. Ps. 40: 7-10. The 
slave may toil from fear of the lash; ‘the 
prisoner may work through terror of the dark 
cell; the hireling may serye for wages. Hyen 
the conscientious soul may keep the command- 
ments through dread of consequences. The 
psalmist is on a higher plane: “I delight to 
do thy will, O my God; yea, thy law is within 


my heart’ (Ps. 40: 8). Here is a principle 
which redeems life from drudgery to joy. (See 
Closet and Altar—Parker. ) 

7. Vital spiritual service. Ezek. 37: 1-14. 


Is there any real occasion for applying the 
weird vision of the valley of dry bones to the 
present situation? Not if our lives are as good 
as our philosophy ; not if our acts measure up 
to our knowledge. But if our ideals are far 
ahead of the actual; if our practice is remote 
from our profession, then there is need of some 
galvanizing process which shall waken the 
sleeping and quicken the dead. Jesus came 
into the world for that service, and. he himself 
says that he sends us into the world as he was 
sent into the world.. (See Closet and Altar— 
Thwing. ) 
8. Hymn for the week. No, 23. 
(Commit to memory.) 
O Master, let me walk with thee \ 
In lowly paths of service free, 


Tell me thy secret, help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 


Help me the slow of heart to move 

By some clear, winning word of love, 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay, 
And guide them in the homeward way. 


Teach me thy patience ; still with thee 

In closer, dearer company, : 
In work that keeps faith sweet and strong, 
In trust that triumphs over wrong. 


In hope that sends a shining ray 

Far down the future’s broadening way, 
In peace that only thou°’canst: give—. > 
~ With- thee, O Master,ilet,me diye. , ., 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Purposes That Thrill 


Comment on Topic for Feb. 12-19 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: Better Purposes. Num. 14: 20-24. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

Possessing privileges without improving them 
is an easy sin. Visions of great things that 
do not result in great moods are in vain. God’s 
unrecognized blessings are all about us. They 
should stimulate keener aspirations on our 
part. Caleb of old appreciated this and se- 
cured greater joys in life because “he had an- 
other spirit in him.” His purpose in serving 
God was foursquare. It was completely con- 
cerned with doing God’s will. His reward was 
to reach the goal the Lord had for him. A 
good passage to recall in connection with this 
subject is found in Neh. 4: 6—“They had a 
mind to work.” Then still another of value 
to eonsider is found in Phil. 3: 18—‘This one 
thing I purpose to do.” 


Leads for Leaders 

This is to be another of those “Better” 
meetings, of which there are to be twelve this 
year. Here we are to put our purposes under 
the microscope and study them carefully. Let 
us clean the lenses from all dust. 

Do they stand the test of fine unselfishness? 

Does unwarranted pride enter in? 

Are they governed by mercenary motives? 
Must everything we do “pay”? 

Do they thrill with life, or do we think of 
them as mere restraints? 

Have they the right driving power behind 
them? How would Phil. 4: 18 do? 


Thoughts for Members 

Christ does for the Christian mind two 
things among many others. He concentrates 
the thought, and he encourages the mind to 
think through its problems.——John Douglas 
Adam. 


Make us resolute to do 
What thou showest to be true; 
‘Make us hate and shun the ill, 


Loyal to thy holy will. 
—Hdwin P. Parker. 


In our relation to Christ it is not thought 
about our will, but about him that is the place 
of emphasis.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


God’s trumpet wakes the slumbering world; 
Now, each man to his post! 
The red-cross banner is unfurled ; 
Who joins the glorious host? 
He who, in fealty to the truth, 
And counting all the cost, 
Doth consecrate his generous youth, 
He joins the noble host. 


He who, no anger on his tongue, 
Nor any idle boast, 
Bears steadfast witness ’gainst the wrong— 
He joins the sacred host. 
He who, with calm, undaunted will, 
Ne’er counts the battle lost, 
But, though defeated, battles still— 
He joins the faithful host. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 


A Moment of Prayer 

Our wills are ours to use for thee. And here 
O Master, we cannot ask thee now to overrule 
them: we only have a right to ask that thou 
wilt purify and strengthen them, that with 
them we may do the things that please thee 
most. Clean hearts and high purposes, O Lord, 
renew within us now, for thy sake and our 


own. Amen. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Easter in Picture and Pageant 


A demonstration of a mode] Easter program 
is to be given by the Fine Arts Department 
of the School of Religious Education, Boston 
University, on Feb. 6, at the Suffolk Theater, 
Boston, at 12 mM. This, like the successful 
Christmas demonstration, is intended primarily 
for the benefit of Sunday school workers and 
ministers. On March 6, at the same place, 
there will be given an Easter pageant. Both 
of these are presented at the urgent request 
of churches of Greater Boston who profited 
by the Christmas demonstrations. 

The first of the Haster programs will present 
living pictures of the great masterpieces of 
Passion Week, with appropriate musical selec- 
tions. These pictures, arranged by Miss Lois 
Bailey, will be accurate reproductions in pose, 
costume and color. After the living pictures 
there will be a stereopticon exhibition of other 
masterpieces, interpreted by Prof. Albert E. 
Bailey, professor of Religious Art and Arche- 
ology, who is in charge of this first demon- 
stration. At the close of the demonstration, 
on both dates, a special conference will be led 
by Prof. H. Augustine Smith, on the obsery- 
ance of Lent for non-ritualistic churches, 
through worship and music programs; Miss 
Bailey will answer questions about the living 
pictures; Professor Bailey will advise concern- 
ing the selection of stereopticon pictures and 
the making of programs for local churches; 
Miss Bates will advise those who desire to 
use the pageant form of program; and Miss 
Edith L. Thomas will aid all who desire help 
in the selection of organ, piano and choir 
music. Many churches profited by the Christ- 
mas demonstrations in December, and more 
will undoubtedly take advantage of this gen- 
erous assistance for Haster time. The dates 
are Keb. 6 and March 6. 


Religious Liberals Meet 


The 11th convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals was held recently 
with the First Unitarian Church of Sioux City. 
It was the first time this organization has met 
in the Middle West, where the distances be- 
tween liberal organizations are somewhat larger 
than in New England, and the result was so 
satisfactory that it was planned to arrange 
for several regional meetings each year in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and a biennial con- 
ference with delegate representation from all 
churches interested. Members from five de- 
nominations—Universalist, Unitarian, Congre- 
gational, Jewish and the Society of Friends— 
took part in this convention. Any individuals 
who are in sympathy with the purposes of the 
Federation may become members by paying 
annual dues of one dollar to the secretary, 
Frank H. Burt, 818 Barrister’s Hall, Boston. 

Among the officers of the Federation are: 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte, honorary president, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Jesse H. Holmes, president, 
Swarthmore, Pa.; Frank H. Burt, secretary, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. Henry Berkowitz, Ger- 
mantown, Pa.; Rey. Frank O. Hall, Winches- 
ter, Mass.; Dr. O. Edward Janney, Baltimore, 
Md.; Rev. Henry R. Rose, Newark, N. J.; 
Rey. Minot Simons, Boston; Rev. Charles EH. 
Snyder, Sioux City, Ia.; Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, White Plains, N. Y. Honorary vice- 
presidents: Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, Boston; 
Rey. Daniel Hvans, Cambridge; Rey. Lee S. 
McCollester, Tufts College; Rey. A. C. MeGif- 
fert, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, Brookline, Mass.; Rev. William Rose- 
nau, Baltimore, Md.; and Rey. Ambrose W. 
Vernon, Northfield, Minn. 

Addresses were made by Hon. Roger S. 
Galer, President of the Universalist General 
Convention, on “The Layman and Modern Re- 
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ligious Movements,’ President Franklin C. 
Southworth, of Meadville, on “More Abundant 
Life,” Rev. Ambrose W. Vernon, D.D., on 
“The Place of the Holy Spirit in the Religion 
of Liberals,” Rabbi Frederick Cohn, of Omaha, 
on “Life’s Highest Ideals,” and others. 


Boston Club Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club was held Jan. 23. Dr. Stephen A. 
Norton, of Woburn, was elected president, suc- 
ceeding Wallace C. Boyden; Thomas Weston 
and Rev. Asa M. Parker were elected vice- 
presidents; Theodore H. Stevenson was re- 
elected secretary, and Isaac T. Ripley, treas- 
urer. The club has made a small gain in 
membership during the past year. 

Arthur Wellman reported for a joint com- 
mittee on relations with the Unitarians, recom- 
mending that exchange preaching by Unitarian 
and Congregational ministers should be en-— 
couraged; that in over-churched communities, 
where public sentiment approved and condi- 
tions were such that it was advisable for Con- — 
gregational and Unitarian churches to come 
together in federation or union, that should 
be encouraged; and that there should be oc- — 
casional joint meetings of the Unitarian and © 
Congregational clubs. This report was ac- 
cepted and adopted. ; 

A somewhat heated discussion developed over 
a recent address in which extremely liberal — 
theological views were expressed. ‘The senti- 
ment favoring a free platform prevailed, but 
an affirmation of the theological belief of mem- 
bers of the club was voted, to the effect that 
“the members of the Boston Congregational 
Club affirm and rejoice in their faith in the 
deity of Jesus Christ.” < 

A musical feature of the program was a é 
hymn by Frank EH. Bridgman, of the club: | 
“Where Thou Hast Trod We Follow On,” — 
which was sung to the tune of “Materna.” The — 
chaplain of the evening was Rey. Otis Cary, — 
of Japan. The speaker was Dr. James L. ~ 
Barton, of the American Board. 

Dr. Barton’s subject was “China, Japan — 
and Peace in the Pacific.” He referred to the 
unfortunate impression in Japan that America 
is preparing for war against Japan, and to 
the unfortunate militarism of the Japanese 
government. He also emphasized the increas- 
ing democratic sentiment against militarism 
in Japan, and the friendly attitude toward 
America which prevails there generally. 
He devoted considerable attention to the 
Chinese situation, explaining China’s fear of 
Japan, and the radical difference between Japan 
and China in their attitude toward war, China 
being strongly peace-loving and looking upon 
military affairs with disapproval. He ex-- 
plained the weakness of China in not having a 
centralized government, which makes domestic — 
affairs confusing and awkward, and results in 
many difficulties in foreign government rela-— 
tions and in foreign trade. China is strong in 
its powers of passive resistance, in its substan- 
tial good character of mind and peaceful 
customs, and deserves the sympathy and en- 
couragement of Christian America. Dr. Bar- 
ton urged good will and helpfulness in our 
relations with all the countries of the Far Hast. 

The speaker at the February meeting of the 
club will be the new chief editor of The Con- 
gregationalist, Rev. William BH. Gilroy. 
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The Pastor Says: In his celebrated ‘“Anat- 
omy,’ Richard Burton wrote that two of the 
principal causes of melancholy are love and 
overstudy, one being an excessive functioning 
of the emotions and the other an excessive 
functioning of the intellect. How fortunate 
that these causes never both operate the sam 
semester ! , 
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Old Faithful 


By Lillian E. Andrews 


Bess and Bob had neyer seen a snowflake in 
their lives, so the first day that it began to 
snow was a wonderful one for them. “Oh, 
look, Bobby, look!’ cried Bess. “Why, it’s just 
like thousands and thousands of orange blos- 
soms all falling down at once.” 

All day and all night it snowed, and the 
next day the big hill near the schoolhouse was 
covered with children either skimming swiftly 
downhill or climbing up, dragging their sleds 

_after them. Ralph Loring had the most beau- 
tiful sled on the hill. It was long and slender 
and a brilliant, glossy red with a great shining 
.golden eagle painted on it. He gave Bess and 
Bobby several rides on it, and, oh, how it flew 
down the steep hill! “I don’t believe a real 

_eagle could fly faster,” Bobby told Bess as they 
trudged homeward that night. “Oh, dear, how 
I wish we had a sled of our own!” 

“IT wish so, too,” said Bess, “but you know 
we promised father we wouldn’t tease grand- 
mother for things this winter.’ Bobby swal- 
lowed manfully. “I’m not going to tease,” he 
answered, “but I can’t help wishing we had a 
sled just the same.” 

Perhaps Grandmother Norton saw the desire 
in Bobby’s eyes as he told her about the coast- 
ing. “There’s a sled up garret you can have,” 
she smiled. “I haven’t seen it since your 
father went to Florida, but I guess it’s still up 
under the eayes where he left it.” 

Bess and Bobby lost no time in searching 
the garret. But tears came into Bess’s eyes 
when they finally found the sled. ‘Oh, what 
a homely old thing!” exclaimed Bobby, scorn- 
fully. “Who wants to use such a cobwebby 
old sled?” 

_ Bravely Bess brushed away the cobwebs. 
“Tt is’nt pretty,” she admitted. “It’s made of 
such thick boards, and there isn’t a bit of paint 
on it, but it’s a sled and it will slide downhill 
anyway. Come on and try it, Bobby.” 
To Bobby’s surprise the funny old 
proved to be as fast as any on the hill. 
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was so large that they could crowd five or six 
boys and girls on it, and the more there were 
on it, the faster it went. “I don’t care if it is 
heavy and clumsy,” said Bess, delightedly. “If 
it were like Ralph’s, it would break with such 
a load. It’s lots more fun to ride downhill 
with so many than to go alone, and we can give 
slides to every boy and girl that hasn’t got a 
sled.” 

As the snow became worn down, the sleds 
went even faster. Then, one day, just as Bobby 
and Bess and the others started downhill on 
the old sled, something happened that fright- 
ened them all. Ralph was just ahead, and all 
at once he tipped completely over, sled and all, 
in the snow. Bess shut her eyes and screamed. 
It certainly seemed as if the old sled would 
run over him and crush him as he struggled 
desperately to get out of the way. With all 
his might, Bobby pulled on the steering rope 
and dug his heels into the snow. The old sled 
just missed Ralph as it swerved to one side, but 
it was going so fast Bobby could not stop it. 
Leaving the track, it plunged wildly downward 
on the smooth crust. Something dark loomed 
up before Bobby, there was a crash, and he 
knew no more. 

When he opened his eyes again, Ralph’s 
father was kneeling beside him and rubbing 
his face with snow, while the frightened chil- 
dren crowded about him. “I’m all right,’ said 
Bobby, as he struggled to sit up. ‘I—I just 
feel dizzy, that’s all.” 

As he looked about him, he saw the old sled 
lying against the trunk of a young pine tree 
near him, Several big splinters from the broken 
planks were scattered over the snow, and the 
bark of the tree was scarred and torn where 
the old sled had struck it. 

“Oh, our sled’s broken!” cried Bobby. 
can’t slide downhill on it again!” 

Ralph’s father examined the old sled. care- 
fully. “It isn’t damaged very badly, after all,” 
he said with a smile. “I'll have it repaired 
right away. You ought to be thankful that 
it’s made of oak'boards. Nothing but oak could 
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again. If it hadn’t been so strong, some of 
you would surely have been hurt or killed.” 

It was several days before the old sled came 
back from the shop where Ralph’s father sent 
it, and then Bess and Bobby could scarcely be- 
lieve that it wag the same sled. It was painted 
and varnished and was as smooth and glossy 
as Ralph’s, and on one side in big shining let- 
ters were the words “Old Faithful.” 

“And just think, Bess,” said Bobby, shame- 
facedly, “when I first saw it, I thought it was 
so homely I didn’t want to slide downhill on it. 
Grandmother says, ‘Handsome is that hand- 
some does,’ and I’ll always believe it after this. 
I won’t think just because anything is homely 
and rough that it isn’t of any use.” 

Bess bent down and gave the old sled a 
caressing pat. “It’s the best old-new sled in 
the world,” she said joyously. 
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Not Easy 


It is not always easy— 
apologize. 

begin over. 

take advice. 

be unselfish. 

admit error. 

face a sneer. 

be charitable. 

be considerate. 

avoid mistakes. 

endure success. 

keep on trying. 

be broad-minded. 

forgive and forget. 
profit by mistakes. 
think and then act. 

keep out of the rut. 
make the best of little. 
shoulder. deserved blame. 
maintain a high standard. 
recognize the silver lining. 


To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 


But it always pays. 
—Rough Notes. 


Can you tell whether these children are coming out of school 


or just going to school? 
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Spiritism in Antiquity 

SPIRITISM AND THE CULT OF THE DEAD IN 
ANTIQUITY, by LEwis BAyLes Paton (Macmil- 
lan. $3.50). Professor Paton is at the head 
of the Department of Old Testament Exegesis 
and Criticism at Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. In this volume he brings together the 
findings of the latest research concerning the 
beliefs and practices of ancient peoples, in 
primitive religion, in China, among the Indo- 
Europeans, in Egypt, among the early Semites, 
ete.; such questions as the relation of the dis- 
embodied soul to the body, powers retained by 
the soul in death, the abode of disembodied 
spirits, ete. He asserts that “no savage race 
exists which does not believe in some sort of 
immortality and practice some rites in honor 
of the dead.” He also says that “all the phe- 
nomena of apparitions, levitation, hypnotism, 
clairvoyance, etc., that are known to modern 
psychical research were known to primitive 
man.” Of greatest interest to our readers will 
be his statements concerning the belief in Old 
Testament times, the development of belief in 
life after death, the basis of Christian belief, 
the death and bodily resurrection of Jesus. It 
is disappointing that he does not add, in a 
concluding chapter, the bearing of all this re- 
search on the teachings of Spiritism in our 
own time. But there is probably no other vol- 
ume which assembles so much information on 
the subject discussed. 


‘Important Books on Religious 
Themes 


Tur New TESTAMENT EPISTLES, by D. A. 
Hayes (Methodist Book Concern. $2.50). This 
volume in the Series of Biblical Introduction 
is the fourth on the New Testament and deals 
only with Hebrews, James, 1 and 2 Peter, and 
Jude. The author is Professor of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation in Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute and his work is in every respect a trust- 
worthy presentation of the best modern 
scholarship. It is intended for the laity and 
is written in a style simple, direct and interest- 
ing. The section on Jude touches the question 
of Apocryphal writings and will disturb liter- 
alists and “fundamentalists.” The discussion of 
the authorship of Hebrews concludes, “We do 
not know who wrote it, and we do not know to 
whom it was written.” Of the second Epistle 
of Peter the writer says: “Its genuineness is 
more uncertain than any other book in the 
New Testament.” 

Tur Jesuits, 1534-1921, by Rev. THomAsS 
J. Campsett, 8S. J. (The Encyclopedia Press. 
$6.00). This is an authorized history, written 
by a Jesuit, and bearing the imprimatur of 
Archbishop Hayes, of New York. It is em- 
inently readable. The story of the Jesuits is 
indeed full of interesting material. They have 
not always been beloved even within their own 
church, but have been many times and in many 
lands, reviled, persecuted and outlawed even 
by Roman Catholics. In 1773 they were sup- 
pressed by Pope Benedict XIV. They -cer- 
tainly have been a tremendous force in history. 
No one would wish to withhold praise for the 
fine, self-denying Christian character and cour- 
age of many Jesuit Missionaries and the ac- 
count of their pioneer works in Japan, India, 
China and both Americas as related briefly in 
this volume is a wonderful record. It is impos- 
sible to give here an historically critical review 
of this large volume, nor is it necessary. It 


is enough to commend the volume as an ad- 
mirable piece of work from the Jesuit point 
of view. Naturally there are some references 
to Protestantism which Protestant readers will 
neither enjoy nor acknowledge to be right. 
Tue Sone or Sones, by Morris JASTROW, 
Jr. (Lippincott. $3.00 net). A companion 
volume to “The Gentle Cynic,” and “The Book 
of Job,’ bound and printed in the same at- 
tractive style. It was the last work from this 
author’s facile pen and as a Biblical study is 
marked by the same principles of independent 
scholarship. It departs even further than his 
earlier volumes from traditional lines. ‘‘The 
Song of Songs,” he says, ‘‘consists of a series of 
independent songs all dealing with one theme; 
which were brought together into a little an- 
thology by some editor, or editors.” They are 
folk songs, originating in various parts of 
Palestine. Due space is given to the various 


Houghton Mifflin 
JOHN BURROUGHS 


interpretations, Hebrew and Christian, alle- 
gorical and dramatic, from ancient to modern 
times. As in the earlier books, the text is given 
also in a new translation with good notes. 
THE PROMISE OF His COMING, by CHESTER 
C. McCown, Ph. D., D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Literature in Pacific School of Re- 
ligion (Macmillan. $2.00). A scholarly study 
of Hebrew, Messianie and Apocalyptic thought, 
the early expectation of a Golden Age, later 
prophetic re-interpretations, the still later 
thought of the time of the Maccabees, the 
teaching of Jesus, the expectation of the 
apostles, the theories, pre- and post-millennial, 
in the history of the church. The total course 
of the author’s thought and his conclusion may 
be indicated by a single sentence on page 200, 


“Thus. scientifically, philosophically, histori- 
eally, spiritually, and practically Premillen- 
nialism is discredited.”’ Dr. McCown by 


no means rejects the whole conception of the 
second coming of Christ and we commend es- 
pecially the concluding chapter deyoted to that 
theme. A timely, authenticated and convinc- 
ing presentation of an important topic. 

Tuer MrInistry, by CHARLES LEwis SLAT- 
TERY (Seribners). Dr. Slattery is the rector 
of Grace Church, New York City; and. this 
is one of a helpful ‘Vocational Series” of 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


which three other numbers by equally compe- 


tent writers have already appeared for other r 
Beginning with the definition © 
of the ministry.as “First of all a profession — 


walks in life. 


which allows a man to spend his whole life 
in helping others,” the author draws upon his 
own rich personal experience of pastoral work’ 
to show the way, to define and commend the 
ministry both for those who have chosen it” 
and for those who are considering what may 
be their true call in life. It is a most practi- 
eal, helpful and suggestive handling of a theme 
never more needing wise treatment than today. 


Entertaining Essays 

UNDER THE MAPLES, by JOHN BURROUGHS 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). Another delightful — 
volume to add to the writings of this beloved 
author, and we understand that there is man- 
uscript enough left for more still to come. There 
are eight chapters on such themes as The 
Flight of Birds, Near Views of Wild Life, etc., 
and four chapters of shorter notes on Lawn 
Birds, The Robin, The Weasel, ete., which are 


equally charming. One of the longer chapters © 


tells of an auto-trip through southern mountain 
country with Mr. Edison, Mr. Ford and others, 
and one entertaining chapter on days with 
Mr. Roosevelt at Pine Knot. All lovers of 
nature will greatly enjoy the volume. 
SatTurDAy Papers (Macmillan. $1.00 net). 
Twenty-one brief “Hssays on Literature,” by 
Henry Seidel Canby, William Rose Benét, and 
Amy Loveman. They originallly appeared in | 


j 
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the Literary Review of the New York Hve-_ 


ning Post. 
entertaining. 

COTSWOLD CHARACTERS, 
WATER (Yale University 
group of sketches of 


DRINK- 
A 


by JOHN 
Press. $1.40). 


They are bright, witty, brief and 


interesting characters — 


from the secluded Cotswold country in rural — 


Wngland. 


Mr. Drinkwater evidently possesses — 


a small cottage there and greatly enjoys the ~ 


Cotswold yeoman, “as unoriginal and as new 
and vital as an oak tree or a starry night.” 


A Great Irish Lesder 


; 


JoHN REDMOND’s LAsT YEARS, by STEPHEN © 


GwyYNNn (Longmans. $5.00). 


A fine biographi- — 
cal study of a great and noble man, who came — 


of a long strain of Irish catholie gentry, lead- j 


ers among their own people. 
him 


Mr. Gwynn calls — 
“one of the greatest parliamentarians of © 


our epoch—and one of the greatest conserva- — 


tives.” 


Imperialist. He said, in a speech on Glad-— 


stone’s first Home Rule Bill, “As a Nationalist, — 


I may say I do not regard as entirely palata- 


In view of very recent events it is 
interesting to remember that he was an ardent — 


ble the idea that for ever and a day Ireland’s | 
voice should be excluded from the councils of © 
an Empire which the genius and valour of. her | 


sons have done so much to build up and of — 
The main 


which she is to remain a part.” 


purpose of the volume is to record Redmond’s _ 
action during the war period, but it is pref- . 
aced with a detailed outline of. the a oe 


history connected with the passuge of the 
Home Rule Bill. 
Fein was emphatically hostile. 
the men “who tried to make Ireland the cats- 
pay of Germany” and characterized them as 
“misguided and insane young men.” It is to 
be hoped that a united, peaceful and_prosper- 
ous Ireland, a part of the great Empire, for 
which he strove with all his great genius my 
yet be attained. 


His attitude toward .Sinn © 
He spoke | 


oh cea 
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_ Twenty-fifth Anniversary 

Manuarran, New York Crry, was organ- 
ized Oct. 23, 1896. The observance of its 25th 
‘anniversary was postponed to be combined 
with the 20th anniversary of the dedication of 
the present building, Broadway and 76th St. 
| Two simple but impressive gatherings marked 
the event. At the Sunday morning service, 
Jan. 15, brief addresses were made by Dr. H. 
A. Stimson, first pastor, now pastor emeritus ; 
Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, who supplied the pulpit 
for two years; and the present pastor, Dr. EB. 
H. Emmett. Dr. Stimson, referring to the 
fact that when the temple was built ‘the glory 
jof the Lord filled the house,” said that the one 
‘reason for a church was Jesus Christ; a 
tribute and testimony to him. Manhattan 
had sought so to influence men and women as 
to lead them to open their hearts fully to the 
‘divine Master. Its mission still gripped it, 
still inspired it to consecrated effort. . Dr. 
Parkhurst emphasized another phase of the 
‘echurch’s mission, which was to lead men to 
fight and suffer for the sake of faith, saying 
that there is a difference in holding a faith 
and being held by a faith. As Dr. Stimson 
rose to speak, Prof. John Bates Clark, of Co- 
umbia, chairman of the anniversary commit- 


ddress, testifying to the love, wisdom and de- 
otion which had so marked the work of Dr. 
timson, to whose inspiring energy Manhattan 
‘Church is a lasting monument. The service 
tlosed with the communion. 

Wednesday evening the “Old Home Dinner” 
jwas held in the church parlor, served bounti- 
fully by the ladies. Dr. Hmmett presided in 
his wonted gracious, kindly and warm-hearted 
‘manner, and addresses were made by Dr. Stim- 
} on, Dr. J: Fort Newton, Mrs. H. F. Doane, 
president of the Women’s Guild, and a number 
f charter members of the church. Prof. W. 


rom Dr. Jefferson, expressing his apprecia- 
7 jon of the faith and work exemplified by 
— during the past quarter century, 
and his heartfelt good wishes for the future. 
The atmosphere was one of hope, faith and 


} Dr. Emmett, the new pastor, will 
etain his position as dean of the School of 
issions of the Biblical Seminary of New 
‘York, but will give a large share of his time 


Manhattan held its first service in Leslie 
Hall, on 86th St., and called as its first pastor 
r. Stimson. Inspired by his leadership, the 
church building, costing with the site $225,000, 
was dedicated in January, 1902. All indebted- 
néss was paid off in five years and an endow- 
ment of $25,000 raised. Dr. Stimson continued 
as active pastor for 20 years, becoming pastor 
emeritus in 1917. Practically the first thing 
the new church did after organization was to 
assume the support of Rev. and Mrs. F. B. 
Bridgman, missionaries in South Africa, and 
they have been continued as its foreign repre- 
sentatives ever since. The church has refusel 
an offer of a half million dollars for its prop- 
arty and has definitely decided to continue its 
work in the heart of bustling Manhattan. 
115s OE 
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tee, read and presented a beautifully engrossed ' 


IN THE CONGREGATIONAL 


CIRCLE 


Serving a College Community 


The campus of the Connecticut Agricultural 
College, at Storrs, expanding with the inevi- 
table growth of a state institution, has com- 
pletely surrounded the Congregational church 
which was planted there in 1744. 

Ordinarily, in the development of a state 
college, one finds an outside community, and 
an academic community, growing up side by 
side—“Town and Gown” dwell together and 
worship together. But in the case of the col- 
lege at Storrs, a different phenomenon appears. 
The extension of the area of the college has 
absorbed the farming community which once 
existed there, and has created a college com- 
munity which is “99 per cent. pure.” 

The bequest of the past generation to the 
religious work at Storrs is a wooden country 
church, having an auditorium capable of seat- 
ing, at the maximum, about 200 people. Back 
of this auditorium is a small room, which 
serves for the services of the church school, 
socials, and all assembly purposes—the only 
general utility room available for the work of 
a church set in the midst of a college with an 
enrollment of more than 400 students, and 
having a rapid development ahead of it. 

This church plant, bequeathed by the past 
generation to the campus of the Connecticut 
Agricultural College, stands now as a challenge, 
rather than an adequate equipment. 

The plant of the Connecticut Agricultural 
College extends, today, over 1,696 acres of 
land, and, with its 214 buildings, central heat- 
ing station, live-stock, equipment, etc., is valued 
at $2,554,715. The last building added to the 
college family is the new women’s dormitory, 
costing $335,000. One hundred yards up the 
road from this new dormitory stands the 
church, which was valued, in 1918, at about 
$6,000, but which is now appraised at a some- 
what higher figure, owing to the rise in the 
cost of lumber and labor. 

This church building, situated at the very 
heart of the campus, is, through custom and 
practice, recognized as the college church. 
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The minister of the church becomes, de officio, 
the college chaplain. In’ short, Congregation- 
alism has, here, a most unusual opportunity, 
and at the same time it faces the imperative 
responsibility of properly discharging the duty 
of maintaining public worship and _ religious 
instruction for the Protestant portion of the 
college community. There is no other church 
within a radius of two miles in any direction; 
the nearest town of any size is eight miles 
away. 

At the last two annual meetings of the 
General Conference of Congregational Churches 
of Connecticut, the Congregational church at 
Storrs has been recognized as a challenging 
opportunity and responsibility, which demands 
state and national co-operation. The Confer- 
ence of 1920 approved the proposal of the 
church at Storrs to provide “more adequate 
facilities for the housing of its religious and 
social activities.” 


During the year 1921, a committee of the 
Conference, of which Dr. R. H. Potter was 
chairman, gave careful study to the needs of 
the church at Storrs. At the last annual 
meeting of the General Conference, held at 
New London last November, the committee 
reported as follows: 


This committee is convinced of the immedi- 
ate need of the church at Storrs for an ade- 
quate parish house equipment, and recommends 
that the Conference appeal to those who are 
concerned for the moral and religious educa- 
tion of the citizenship of the State to aid the 
church at Storrs in providing such adequate 
equipment at the earliest possible time. 

The Committee feels that the Conference 
may well interest itself in the accomplishment 
ultimately of a complete new plant and an ade- 
quate staff for efficiently doing the work of 
religious ministry and education, responsibil- 
ity for which rests historically and actually 
upon the church at Storrs. 


The report of the committee was received 
with enthusiasm, and its recommendations 
adopted by the conference. 

The work now before Connecticut Congre- 
gationalism is, the realization of this vision, 


PROPOSED PARISH HOUSE 


AND CHURCH AT STORRS, CT. 
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taking, as our slogan, the words, “We must 
build a shrine at Storrs.” : 

The college architect, Mr. Perry, has pre- 
pared a plan for a new church plant, which 
has been approved by the church at Storrs. 
This plan, which follows the best type of clas- 
sical New England architecture, provides for 
the building of a parish house and church, 
either as separate units or as a whole, as funds 
permit. The proposed parish house, when 
built, will connect with the present church 
structure. When funds for a new church audi- 
torium have been secured, the present struc- 
ture will be removed, and the entire new plant, 
parish house and auditorium, will stand forth, 
as a harmonious and commanding edifice, on 
the elevated ground belonging to the church, 
at the heart of the college campus. 

Rev. Marshall Dawson is pastor of the 
church at Storrs, and chaplain of the Connec- 
ticut Agricultural College. 


New Church for Los Angeles 

Planning on generous lines for the future, 
the Congregational Church HExtension Society 
of Los Angeles, Cal., made preliminary pro- 
vision several months ago for the establish- 
ment of a church in the Wilshire District of 
Los Angeles. A large residential community 
was assigned to Congregational care by 12 ap- 
proving denominations. A fine lot, 230 by 160 
feet,'at the corner of Wilshire and Plymouth 
Boulevards, was purchased, upon which the 
erection of the house of worship is ultimately 
contemplated. Meanwhile, two blocks south, 
the Wilshire Parish Center is to be immedi- 
ately built. This edifice of beautiful, spreading 
Spanish type, with, a broad patio in the middle, 
aims to be a genuine “House of Brotherhood,” 
where worship, religious education, social life 
and service for the community will center. 

By action of the directors of the Extension 


FUNDS for 
the CHURCH 


Raising funds for your church or so- 
ciety by means of our new project is 


Easy Certain 


Pleasant 


Write for particulars 


THE WOLFEBORO PRESS 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 


AINTAB 


$3,000 invested here will edu- 
cate a College Student each 
year, or maintain a Hospztal 
Bed for half the year. 
Regarding special gifts, legacies and 
conditional gifts, address: Trustees of 


Donations for Education in Turkey, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HYMNS FOR TODAY 


A complete hymnal for both Sunday School and Church. 
New, beautiful hymns on all the vital subjects that leadin 
religious thinkers are advocating today, with Orders 0: 
Services for S. S. departments and church, and Services 
for Anniversaries. 

The use of Hymns for Today will educate both youth 
and adult in the Yssentials of the Kingdom of God. 
Price, $75 per 100. Returnable sample sent. Orchestrated. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. ! superintendent. 
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Board, Dr. Frank Dyer, of Tacoma, Wash., 
was called to the new enterprise and under- 
took his service Noy. 1. Dr. Dyer’s relation 
to the Men’s Brotherhood in Chicago, his 10 
years as pastor of First, Tacoma, anl his six 
monthg overseas during the World War have 
brought him a wide range of experience and 
a legion of friends. To the new undertaking 
in Los Angeles he brings his characteristic 
energy and contagious enthusiasm. 

The first official gathering of the organiza- 
tion was appropriately called for Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 21. On that historic date, the 
founding services of the Wilshire Boulevard 
Church were held in the beautiful home of 
one of the parishioners. 

Supt. G. F. Kenngott traced the history of 
the plan, Dr. Carl Patton fraternally expressed 
his interest and co-operation, Mrs. Latham, of 
the University of California, gave an interest- 
ing review and interpretation of the pageant 
at Plymouth last summer, and Dr. Dyer de- 
livered an address suitable for the 301st anni- 
versary of the landing of the Pilgrims. Music 
was furnished by several talented former pa- 
rishioners of Dr. Dyer, from Tacoma, and the 
evening closed with a simple service that set 
forth the ideals of the new organization. 


Temporarily, until Plymouth Centre is com-: 


pleted, services are to be held in the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel Theater. Wis Bywtobs a 


Strong Work for Young People 

First, CAMBRIDGE, MASS., will in a few years 
celebrate its 800th anniversary. In the 300 
years there have been 12 pastors, Dr. Raymond 
Calkins being the present pastor. Dr. Calkins’ 
predecessor, Dr. Alexander McKenzie, was pas- 
tor of First for 47 years. Dr. Appleton, in 
Revolutionary times, was pastor 60 years. 

After the Sabbath morning, afternoon and 
chureh school services, the parish house of 
First, on Sunday evenings, is thrown open to 
the student young people, who have an or- 
ganization called the Young People’s Alliance. 
The attendance averages 100. The Alliance is 
an organization of many years’ standing and 
literally has former members in every part of 
the world. College presidents, pastors, promi- 
nent business and professional men all over 
the United States look back to these Sunday 
evenings in First Church, Cambridge, as among 
the most helpful formative influences of char- 
acter. The body is self-governing. The young 
people elect their own officers, select their own 
topics and make their own plans, always in 
closest conference with the pastor. One hour 
of the evening is taken for the discussion of a 
vital religious topic. Recent topics deal with 
faith, hope, the. Bible, the Sabbath, prayer, 
ete. The pastor closes the meeting with a 
ten-minute talk, summing up the discussion 
of the hour. Once a month, an _ outside 
speaker addresses an open meeting. Two stu- 
dent visitors, a young man and a young lady, 
personally visit each student in the schools 
and colleges of Cambridge who has registered 
either 
terian. These visits result in bringing the pas- 
tor into personal conference with many indi- 
viduals, and many decisions for the Christian 
life, the Christian ministry, the foreign field, 
or other phases of life service, are the out- 
come. 

Mr. William P. Burbank is the organist and 
choirmaster. The church choir and the chil- 
dren’s choir are two enthusiastic organizations 
with a carefully planned and elaborate pro- 
gram. The children’s choir sings with the 
church choir once a month and always sings 
at the special children’s services. 


Mr. W. B. Medlicott is the church school 
Great emphasis is laid on 


as a Congregationalist or a Presby- |. 
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memorizing Scripture and hymns. The closing 
hymn is always sung from memory. The ef- 
fort is made to inculcate the spirit of rever- 
ence through the study of the Bible. 

Miss A. P. McIntire founded the oldest 
castle of the Knights of King Arthur in Amer- 
ica, and it is a strong society in First Church — 
today. The “Captains of Ten,” a boys’ club, — 
hag just celebrated its 25th anniversary. ‘The | 
girls have a Scout troup. Miss Marion Lan- | 
sing has successfully worked to develop a mis- 
sionary interést among the children by teach- 
ing them about missions and the need of 
supporting them. The children of First Church 
are running a Sunday school in China; and 
for a Christmas present this year the Chinese 
Sunday school sent the First Church children 
a banner. : 

At the midweek service, Dr. Calkins gives — 
Bible lectures followed by a discussion period. — 
Last year the book of Revelation was used — 
and this year the lectures are on Job. These — 
are some of the methods by which the active 
workers co-operate with the talent of the pas- 
tor to make an old historie church a vital and 
powerful influence in the religious life of 
Cambridge today. 


a 


A. J. Me 


Home Missionary Visits the East 

Rev. Rhoda Jane Dickinson of Glasgow, 
Mont., one of our home missionary pastors, re- 
cently spent a month in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, speaking for the various alliances 
and auxiliaries of the W. H. M. A. 

That .Miss Dickinson dearly loves her work 
and the state in which she is stationed, ‘‘mighty 
Montana,” was evident to all who heard her. 
Some parts of Montana have already arrived 
but there is much territory in that large state 
that needs the earnest, consecrated work of — 
such missionary pastors as Miss Dickinson. 

Miss Dickinson herself was cured of serious — 
ill health through prayer and her strong belief 
in the efficacy of prayer for life’s troubles is — 
shown in her work. ‘ 

When Miss Dickinson first went to Glasgow, — 
the people were not used to a woman pastor, ll 
and some one said, “She has come here for a 
time ;” but she has developed such a spirit of 
co-operation among the people and so won their 
respect that she has been invited to address sey-— 
eral of the fraternal societies of the town. It 
is a tribute to her preaching and community i 
spirit. : 

Miss Dickinson had never been Hast ok 


| 


and she tried to make her visit mean as much 
to her people in what she took back to them as © 
it did to us who from her renewed our ae 

| 


in our work in the Northwest. We who met 
her wish her added success in her work in the 
“Land of the Shining Mountain.” 

M. ©. B. 


Worship and Song — 


(Revised) 
The Song Book Without a Peer 


“I was delighted to go through the book, page 
by page, spending several hours with the ma- 
terial therein, and I want to congratulate you 
upon the splendid service which you have 
rendered in behalf of the Sunday School and 
Young People’s Organizations. Your book has 
my hearty endorsement, and I shall do all 
within my power to push it... as the best 
hymn book embodying those principles of wor- 
ship which shall revolutionize both our Sunday 
School and Young People’s Organization, and 
imbue a spirit of worship which they have not i 
at the present time.”—A Baptist State Official. | 


Single copies $1.00. 85c in quantity. 
Returnable sample on request. 
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Annual Meetings 


First, Wiscasset, Mr., Rev. H. W. Webb, 
pastor, has just completed a most successful 
year. The church was organized in 1773. 
The congregations were large and regular in 
1921 and 16 united with the church, six on 
eonfession. The church school has maintained 
a high average attendance. A liberal supply 
cof new hymn books hag been provided and a 
faithful corps of teachers is being perfected. 
A men’s club of two score or more hag beerf 
formed and is doing good work. The Organ 
Society is the woman’s organization of the 
parish and has recently celebrated its 100th 
anniversary. 


Pinerim, NAsHva, N. H., Rey. L. L. Barber, 
pastor, reports the past year as one of unusual 
activity. All departments are in a healthy 
condition and each of the 12 church organiza- 
tions reports a balance in its treasury. The 
income of the church and society for the year 
has been about $12,000, and the outlook for 
1922 is bright. The church hag received 39 
members, and reports a net increase of 28, 
During the year a bequest of slightly over 
$1,000 has been’ received. The services of the 
parish secretary, appointed last year, have re- 
sulted in increased efficiency in administration 
of church and parish affairs. At the parish 
banquet the president of the board announced 
salary increase of a substantial nature for 
the pastor for the coming year. 


First, LYNDONVILLE, VT., Rev. H. J. Hin- 
man, pastor, made great progress during 1921 
on both the financial and the spiritual sides of 
its work. 386 members were received, bring- 
ing the present membership to 235. The at- 
tendance at all services was larger than in 
1920, and the Sunday school increased about 
80 per cent. A Brotherhood Bible Class was 
organized, which promises to be of great value 
in the work among the men. Home expense 
has reached a total of $4,400, which is much 
larger than ever before, and the gifts for mis- 
sions and general benevolent objects amounted 
to nearly $1,000. Considerable improvements 
Were made upon the church plant and it will 
probably be necessary to enlarge the church 
soon to accommodate its increasing activities. 


DANVILLE, VT., Rev. C. A. Adams, pastor, 
reports all bills paid and $900 paid for be- 
nevolences. Additions to membership were 14, 
making total membership 200, the largest in 
the history of the church. Sunday school en- 
rollment is 188. The Ladies’ Aid spent $300 
on improvements to the parsonage. Special 
features for 1921 were the senior and junior 
departments of the church, both stimulating 
the activity of their respective groups. 


Park St., Boston, Mass., Dr. A. Z. Conrad, 
pastor, received 118 new members, making the 
total membership 1,456. The reports indi- 
cated unusual prosperity in every department. 
The mortgage on the property was consider- 
ably reduced during the year. 

NortH, WINCHENDON, Mass., Rev. H. L. 
Packard, pastor, closed a successful year. Over 
$3,000 was spent on repairs, with a total ex- 
penditure of over $7,000. Through generous 
gifts the expenses were all met and a small 
balance remained in the treasury. The church 
more than met its apportionment, with total 
benevolences of $2,222. The church received 
25 members. 


CENTRAL, NEWTONVILLE, Mass., Rey. M. H. 
Lichliter, pastor, reports all bills paid and a 
balance on hand. The church and its organ- 
izations expended $26,234.15 during the year. 
A generous increase to the minister’s salary 
was granted. 


First, Sturprivcr, Mass., Rev. W. A. 
White, pastor, organized a men’s club, with 25 
members and a large waiting list. All bills 
were reported paid and a smal] balance re- 
mained in the treasury. 


TRINITARIAN, NEw Beprorp, Mass., Rev. 
F. H. Von der Sump, pastor, had a year of 
advance, as indicated by the reports brought 
by 18 of the 16 organizations. In the 43 
morning services the attendance increased 33.7 
per cent. over the same services of 1920. The 
evening services showed an aggregate attend- 
ance of 49, 43 members were received, 
883 on confession. The church school had an 
average attendance of 197, as against 157 in 
1920. Miss Ruth Richards, as director of re- 
ligious education, has given the church splen- 
did assistance. 


First, FArRHAVEN, Mass., Rev. C. A. Butter- 
field, pastor, received $6,584 last year, or over 
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$2,000 more than the previous year, and more 
than three times the expenditures of 10 years 
previous. Pledges from the H. M. C. exceed 
$7,500, $1,000 more than the budget asked for 
1922. Rey. C. A. Butterfield, formerly of 
Olivet, Springfield, is the minister, and al- 
though the salary was doubled to secure his 
services, assurances of an increase of $500 more 
have been given. 38 have united with the 
church during the 10 months of his pastorate, 
and a goal of 100 members is set for the year. 
The congregations have increased and enthu- 
siasm is culminating in a determined effort to 
build a parish house. 


First, Ler, Mass., Rev. W. H. Mousley, 
pastor, gave $4,171.43 for benevolences last 
year. Extensive repairs were made on the 
church property, the parsonage being reno- 
vated at an expense of $1,500. The permanent 
endowment fund was increased by $1,500. 18 
members of the Sunday school united with the 
church. ‘The school gives more per capita for 
benevolences than any in the United States. 


Sour, SprinGrieLtp, Mass., Rev. J. G. 
Gilkey, pastor, received 132 members, 34 on 
confession. ‘The present membership is 1,105, 
the largest in its history. In September, 1917, 
the membership was 400. The attendance at 
church services’ shows marked increase, that 
of Sunday mornings averaging between 700 
and 800. The combined Sunday services— 
morning, afternoon and evening—reach about 
1,700 people. South’s total gifts to outside 
benevolences were about $2,500. To _ this 
amount should be added the $10,000 given to 
the Community House work, making the total 
benevolent budget for 1921 about $12,500. 
The total attendance at the Community House 
for October, November and December, 1921, 
was 29,643, as compared with 19,157 for the 
previous year. The list of contributors to 
South has increased steadily; 627 people are 
giving regularly to the church, and 246 to the 
Community House. 


Horr, Sprincrietp, Mass., Rey. J.B. 
Parry, pastor, reports all bills paid and bal- 
ance in treasury. In the past five years the 
income has increased from $6,500 to $13,485; 
loose collections from $500 to $1,101.06. Be- 
nevolence treasurer reported church passed its 
apportionment of $5,000. Church Planning 
Committee reported first need is new church 
organ. Committee appointed and authorized 
to proceed and purchase organ, install and re- 
decorate auditorium immediately. Committee 
also reported plans.for parish house. Women’s 
Guild reported 400 members and receipts for 
year $3,000, with $2,500 in Liberty Bonds. 
Voted to contribute $3,000 toward new organ. 
Men’s Brotherhood has 400 members, with 
Civic, Rifle, Bowling, and Church Fellowship 
Clubs; has charge of boys’ work and conducts 
it at own expense. Boys’ work superintend- 
ent reported two Knights of King Arthur 
Castles, Cycling Club, Stamp Club, Swimming 
Club and Civic Club. Church school reported 
lack of room and asked that the church con- 
sider changing school hours from 12 noon to 
three sessions, 9.30, 10.30 (kindergarten dur- 
ing church service) and 12. Committee ap- 
pointed to consider problem. Hope has two 
CG. B. Societies, with largest membership in 
Union. Branch Church, at Sixteen Acres, 
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under care of Rey. W. J. Campbell, reported 
all bills paid and balance in treasury. Hope 
Church assumes care of this work and its 
members are members of Hope.  Pastor’s 
Council reported eight students given student 
grants during the year. ‘These students are 
members of the church now studying in vari- 
ous colleges. 


First, Mitters Farris, Mass., Rev. L. H. 
Ruge, pastor, added 41 new members, 36 on 
confession. 22 of them were men. 18 adults 
and 12 children were baptized. These results 
were obtained in a careful house-to-house evan- 
gelistic work by the pastor and his wife. 60 
members have been received since Mr. Ruge 
became pastor two years ago. The treasurers 
reported all bills paid and balances in the 
treasuries. A Men’s Brotherhood of almost 
100 members does effective work in building 
up the Sunday evening congregations. 


Dersy, Ct., Rev. W. F. Maylott, pastor, re- 
ports a membership of 319, 185 men and 184 
women, making the largest total in its history. 
The year closed with each organization free 
from debt and with a balance in every treas- 


ury. The chureh school is an honor school of 
the state association. The average attendance 
was 83. 


CENTER, TORRINGTON, Cr., Rey. A. B. Pat- 
ten, pastor, received 46 members, 30 on con- 
fession. There was a net gain in membership 
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of 30, making the total membership, Jan. 1, 
1922, 890. If the Pilgrim. Fund pledges. of 
$1,725 were paid in full, the gifts for objects 
outside the local budget would amount to, 
$5,372. For ‘Congregational work Center gave 
$3,326, of which $1,934 went to home missions 
and education and $1,392 to foreign missions. 

First, Epenspurc, Pa., Rev. J. R. Thomas, 
pastor, received 34 members, 14 by confession. 
The present membership is 408. Total collec- 
tions amounted to a little more than $6,000. 
The benevolence apportionment of $1,240 was 
met. <All societies reported good balances in 
their treasuries. The pastor is in his ninth 
year of leadership with this church. 

First, Passato, N. J., Rev. William Doidge, 
pastor, is in excellent condition. The Women’s 
Federation had the largest budget in its his- 
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tory but still came through the year with 
nearly $1,000 in the treasury. The Sunday 
school has an‘enrollment of 314, with an aver- 
age attendance of 205. Nearly $1,000 passed 
through its treasury. There were 92 accessions 
to church membership, with 17 removals. The 
total membership is 274, with 29 on the absent 
list. For the fourth year in succession the 
chureb voted the pastor a salary increase of 


PineRiIM, CLEVELAND, O., Dr. D. F. Bradley, , 


pastor, has the largest membership in the his- 
tory of the church. The largest amount of 
benevolences ever given was given in 1921. 
By taking $875 from an Emergency Fund, ac- 
cumulated in the last two years, a deficit in 
the maintenance, Institute and Sunday school 
budgets was avoided. The other organizations 
reported large balances. 


First, Torepo, O., Rev. A. A. Stockdale, 
pastor, received 84: members, and lost through 
death and removal 54, making the total mem- 
bership on Jan. 1, 1922, 1,507. The income 
from all sources was $76,720, including $1,917 
for the Building Fund. The Every Member 
Canvass for 1922 assures the church of sup- 
port for current expenses and beneyolences. 


First, Marrerra, O., Rey. W. L. Goldsmith, 
pastor, for the first time in’ several years has 
a balance on the right side of its expense ac- 
count. The benevolences at the same time 
reach an unprecedented point. There is a net 
gain of 38 in membership and a 10 per cent. 
increase in average attendance over the previ- 
ous year. The building fund for the new 
parish house reached $24,000 without any ac- 
tive campaign. Rev. C. E. Dickinson, veteran 
former pastor of First, who is still actively 
engaged in serving one of its branches, was 
elected pastor emeritus, in appreciation of his 
continuing helpfulness. The pastor’s proposal 
to divide the membership into seven groups of 
70 each for aggressive organized work was 
adopted. . 

San Anronio, Trx., Rey. M. O. Lambly, 
pastor, reports substantial advance in all de- 
partments. 12 members were added to the 
church on confession during the pastorate of 
Rev. C. A. Riley, recently closed. A young 
people’s class of 23 members was organized by 
the minister’s wife. All current expenses were 
met and the annual payments on the church 
and manse debts to the ©. CG. B. S. were paid. 
The church has purchased an automobile for 
the use of the minister. The Woman’s Society 
had a good year and, after paying generously 
on benevolences, the church debt and the new 
automobile and improvements, had a good 
balance in the treasury. 


Raprip Crry, 8. D., fully met its benevolent 
apportionment of $1,062. 57 members were 
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d, 22 by letter and 35 on confession, 
ae - total of-174 under the present pastor 
of more than three years. : 4 stream 

Sroux Fats, 8. D., Rev. L. W. Fifield, pas 
tor, after a careful revision of the roll, has 
membership of 706. 100 members were ri 
ceived last year, 55 on confession. ‘The trea; 
urer indicated all bills paid and a_bala 
when all collections are made, of $1,000. oh 
report showed an income of $16,000; pe 
in addition to the C. W. M. fund, to whi 
$41,000 was pledged two years ago. As 192 
is the 50th anniversary of the church, a specia 
committee was appointed to make plans fo 
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its eelebration. 3 
iy 
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From East to West 7 
ee 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Installation of Dr. McLaughlin 4 
PIEDMONT, WORCESTER, MASS., _ installec 


Jan. 12, as its new pastor, Dr. R. W., Me 
Laughlin, formerly of Park Slope, Brooklyn 
N. Y. The event was a red-letter day fo! 
Piedmont, ranking well with every other simi 
lar occasion in its history and forming a fitting 
prelude to the celebration of its semi-centen 
nial celebration to come later in the year. 


Dr. Charles F, Weeden, acting pastor until 
the coming of Dr. McLaughlin, was moderator, 
and Rev. E. W. Phillips, of Memorial, scribe. 
The statement from Dr. McLaughlin was most 
favorably received, provoking few questions 
and being characterized by a former pastor as 
the most satisfactory paper of this order he 
had ever listened to. It was in the main @ 
relation of the circumstances by which the 
speaker had realized his growth in intellectual 
perception of truth and his religious ideals. 
The companionship of books was enlarged upon 
with their substantial contribution to these 
ends. 


The sermon by Dr. Cadman, in. which he 
was at his best, was a' masterpiece, charming 
all present. Charges to pastor and people, 
by Dr. W. J. Thompson and Rev. H. A. Jump, 
were well received. In a deviation from the 
usual procedure the right hand of fellowship 
by Rev. E. C. Boynton was extended at the 
close of an elaborate dinner served by the 
women of Piedmont. Deacon William Wood- 
ward, one of Worcester’s most influential lay- 
men, was toastmaster and read a letter from 
Dr. H. S. Bradley, of State St., Portland, Me, 
a former and beloved pastor. The occasion 
was enlivened by one of Dr. Scott's masterful 
combinations of wit and serious sense ad- 
dressed to the topic, “The Ideal Pastor.” : 

Fy D;) Ea 


i | 
Gift for Pastor of Union, Worcester % 
Unton, Worcester, Rey. -B. F. ie 
pastor, has shown its appreciation of its pastor 
by assuming part payment of an annuity on 
the Expanded Plan in the Pilgrim Fund. 4 
FD. Tom 


Progress in Gilbertville f 

In its beautiful edifice, under the wise 
leadership of Rey. H. F, Burdon, GILBERT- 
VILLE, an attractive parish, in a community 
where there is but one Protestant church, has 
had a year of fine development. Special sig- 
nificance attaches to increased attendance aa 
morning and midweek services, an unusual r 
well organized church school, total additions to 
membership of 36 and the prospect of continu- 
ous growth. During 1921 the church issued 
paper in place of the calendar, in part syn 
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vated but providing ample space for announce- 
nents and messages each month. 


\\ctive Men’s Club at Southbridge 

| Bum Sr., Sournpriner, Rey. H. L. Brickett, 
ipastor, during 1921 received 46 new members, 
eight by confession, making the membership 
241. On Jan. 1, six more joined the church, 
ifive of them on confession. 

| A men’s club was formed last year, which 
‘now has an enrollment of 56. A band of Girl 
‘Scouts was also organized and is doing efficient 
work under able leadership. The audiences at 
the various services of the church are steadily 
increasing. 


| CONNECTICUT 

Fourth, Hartford, Ninety Years Old 

_ Fourru, Hartrorp, of which Rev. J. J. 
‘Dunlop has been pastor since October, 1910, 
‘celebrated the 90th anniversary of its organiza- 
tion on Jan. 8. Greetings were received from 
the other churches of the city, notably from 
‘Center Church, Asylum Hill and the Church 
‘of the Redeemer, and from its former pastors, 
Dr. Graham Taylor, of Chicago Seminary, and 
Dr. H. H. Kelsey, who went from the pastorate 
of Fourth to represent the American Board 
on the Pacific coast. 

The church was born of the evangelistic im- 

‘pulse. Certain members of the Congregational 
churches of Hartford felt they were not doing 
all that could be done to bring the Gospel into 
the lives of people about them and they united 
in a city mission band, employing Rev. G. P. 
Barrows to give his whole time to work “‘among 
the neglected population of the city.” The 
‘work grew so that a building was soon needed, 
and then came the organization of a church 
with 33. charter members from the older 
churches of the city. Rev. J. E. Hawes, of 
Center Church, preached the sermon from the 
text “‘All ye are brethren.” For a time after 
Dr. N. J. Burton resigned to become pastor of 
the newly organized Park Church there was 
loss of membership, so that when Graham Tay- 
lor came in 1880 there were less than 300. But 
under Dr. Taylor’s lead,,followed by Dr. Kelsey, 
the church grew in strength and numbers until, 
when Dr. Kelsey left, the membership had 
passed the 1,000 mark, with a Sunday school 
of equal size. During the present pastorate of 
Dr. Dunlop the church has moved from its old 
site on North Main St. to its location.on Al- 
‘bany Ave., in a fine and rapidly growing sec- 
tion of the city, where it has a noble building 
with an admirable parish house. 

The pastor’s anniversary sermon was on 
“Fourth Church Traditions.” At the evening 
service the messages from other churches were 
read, and the sermon was preached by Dr. 
Rockwell Harmon Potter, of Center Church, 
Hartford, as his predecessor, Dr. Hawes, had 
preached at the organization of the Church. 
His text was Acts 1: 8 and his theme, “The 
Power of the Gospel.” 


OHIO 
‘In Appreciation of Janitor’s Service 
PILGRIM, CLEVELAND, has enjoyed the faith- 
“ful services of Bernhard Peterson ag janitor 
for 25 years. At the annual meeting of ‘the 
‘ehurch, Jan. 18, he was presented with a bag 
of 250 silver dollars and ordered by the trus- 
tees to take a month’s vacation in a warmer 
climate at full pay. Dr. D. F. Bradley is pas- 
‘tor of Pilgrim. 
5. ~ NORTH DAKOTA 
‘Renovations to Fessenden Property 
About $3,400 has been spent on improve- 
ments and changes in the church building and 
parsonage of FESSENDEN. They have been 
moved across the street and good basements 
haye been placed under them. The church has 
been replastered and refinished throughout. 


t 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


It is not safe to guess tails on the penny 
in the contribution box. It holds up its 
head there as nowhere else. 


As soon as the weather permits, the lots will 


be graded and cement steps placed at the 
entrance. ? 
The rededication service was held New 


Year’s day, with Supt. A. C. Hacke preaching 
the sermon. Rey. D. M. Lower and Rev. HE. H. 
Kenady, former pastors, assisted the present 
pastor, Rey. A. H. Crombie, in the program 
of the day, as did also the pastor and people 
of the local German Baptist church. 


Rev. A. M. West Now Pastor of Mayville 

The work at MAYVILLE is opening well with 
the new pastor, Rey. A. M. West, in charge. 
Since the parsonage is not quite large enough 
to house the pastor’s family and furnish him 
a study, a room in the unused Episcopal 
church which stands across the street has, 
through the kindness of the Bishop, been made 
available for Mr. West’s study. 


WASHINGTON 

The Passing of Dr. Greene 

Nearing sunset on the last day of the old 
year, 1921, devout men laid to rest the mortal 
remains of Dr. Samuel 
Greene, for 40 years one 
of the most conspicuous 
figures in Washington 
Congregationalism. Sim- 
ple and impressive servy- 
ices were conducted in 
Plymouth Church, Seat- 
tle, at which loving trib- 


utes were paid by Dr. 
Edward Lincoln Smith 
and ‘Supt. L. O. Baird, 
to Washington’s “grand 


old man,” who for nearly a century had spared 
neither himself nor his substance to advance 
the interests of the kingdom in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Dr. Greene came of New England stock and 
of a distinguished family. He was born within 
the shadow of the State House in Boston, 
Dec. 9, 1835. His father was David Greene, 
for many years the honored secretary of the 
American Board, who signed the commission 
of Marcus Whitman, pioneer to the Northwest, 
where later his own son was to render con- 
spicuous service. Dr. Greene’s mother was 
Mary Byvarts, daughter of Jeremiah Hvarts, 
first secretary of the American Board, and 
granddaughter of Roger Sherman, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. Dr. Greene 
was the fifth in a family of 12 children that 
exerted a wide influence for righteousness. A 
brother, the late Dr. Crosby D. Greene, was 
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the first missionary sent by the American 
-Board to Japan. Another brother, Judge 


Roger Greene, now of Oakland, Cal., was for- 
merly a distinguished jurist of Washington. 
A sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Greene Boardman, 
lives in Bloomfield, N. J. 

Dr. Greene’s early education was in Rox- 
bury, Mass., Westboro, Mass., then in Vermont 
and Iowa. During the Civil War he served 
as deputy provost marshal in St. Louis. 

Dr. Greene’s early training was in the busi- 
ness world. On coming to Washington Terri- 
tory in 1874 he felt the call to distinctively 
religious work, and was engaged as a mission- 
ary at Neah Bay. In 1880 he was ordained 
and became pastor of a new church in what 
is now Kirkland. In 1887 he was appointed 
superintendent of Sunday school work for 
Washington and Idaho, by the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, and in 
this capacity for 28 years rendered an incalcu- 
lable service in advancing the interests of our 
churches in the Pacific Northwest. He trav- 


eled extensively on foot, on horseback, by train 
and carriage, visiting towns, hamlets and out- 
(Continued on page 157) 
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(Continued from page 155) 
of-the-way places in, all parts of this wide 


territory. He is said to have established 1,200 
Sunday schools. Many of these grew into 
churches. Nearly all these new enterprises 


received both his personal and financial aid. 
Few Congregational churches were built in 
Washington in these years to which Dr. Greene 
did not contribute of his substance. Generous 
of his time, his talents, his money, verily he 
spared not himself. In view of his distin- 
guished services, in 1904 Whitman College 
conferred upon him the degree of D.D. Dr. 
Greene was twice married. His first wife, 
Sarah Blizabeth Moore, died 16 years ago. 
In 1907 he married Flora Theresa Burnell, of 
Puyallup, Wash., who with three grandchil- 
dren, Dorothy, Sherman and Mary Camp, of 
Seattle, with those already mentioned, survive 
him. 

Samuel Greene walked with God 86 years, 
and he is not for God took him. He rests 
from his labors, and his life and his works 
follow him. O38. G. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Eames, C. O., Ashburnham, Mass., 
Accepts. 

Grorep, F. D., Lynnfield Center, Mass., to Cen- 
terville in conjunction with West Barnstable. 
At work. 

LanzE, W. H., Grace, Paris, 
Boley, Okla. At work. 
LAanpuEar, W. B., Fort Berthold Mission, N. D., 

to Newton, Kan. At work. 

RANDALL, W. S., North Deering, 


to Holden. 


Texas, to Eureka, 


Portland, Me., 


to Fort Fairfield. Declines. 
Resignations 
McELVEEN, W. T., First, Portland, Ore. Recon- 
siders resignation and will remain. . 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 
COLORADO 
Denver, First 8 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Framingham, Grace, Jan. 1 LT 24 
Southbridge, Elm St., Jan. 1 5 6 
SourH DAKOTA 
Lake Preston, 1921 28 
Installations 
McLauGHuin, R. W. i#., Piedmont Worcester, 


Mass., Jan. 12. Sermon by Rev. S. P. Cadman; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. Willard Scott, 
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W. J. Thompson, H. A. Jump and HB. C. Boyn- 
ton, © 


Personals 

ANDERSON, ASHER, is serving as. stated supply 
for Second, Putnam, Ct., during January and 
February. The church is greatly enjoying 
his ministrations. 

Carver, Rev. H. W., has just closed two years 
of service as assistant pastor of Plymouth, 
Racine, Wis., and was given a surprise recep- 
tion by the congregation. Congratulatory ad- 
dresses were made during the evening on 
behalf of the church school, the deaconesses, 
the deacons, and ‘‘everybody.” Dr. Carter was 
presented by these friends with a fine gold 
filled pencil as a memento. He returns to his 
home in Madison and to part service in the 
state office of the Wisconsin Conference, with 
which he has been connected for 29 years. 

HAMALAINEN, Rby. E. J., the new pastor of Fin- 
nish, Worcester, Mass., comes from Chicago, 
where he has been studying in the Union The- 
ological College. His last pastorate was in 
Ashtabula, O. 

Owpn, REy. W. M., until the first of the year 
assistant pastor of Second, Waterbury, Ct., now 
pastor of Bunker Hill, Waterbury, and Mrs. 
Owen were honored by the congregation of 
Second, recently, when they were given a fare- 
well reception. Mr. Owen was presented with 
a gold watch and chain with a Phi Beta Kappa 
key, Mrs. Owen with a piano. 

TowNSEND, Rev. A. C., and Mrs, TOWNSEND, 
Brownville, Me., were presented with a purse 
of money as a New Year’s gift from the ladies 
of the C. C. Club. 

Wess, Rev. H. W., and Mrs. Wess, Wiscasset, 
Me., were at home to parishioners and other 
friends on Dec. 23, the occasion of their 25th 
wedding anniversary. During the afternoon 
and evening a large number ealled to extend 
their. best wishes. Among other gifts appro- 
priate to the anniversary were 100 silver half 
dollars. Not the least gratifying to the pas- 
tor and his wife were the many expressions of 
good-will and appreciation. 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 1, Beacon St., Boston. 


GumpaAson—iIn Ashfield, Mass., Hannah Kimball 
(Caldwell), wife of Rev.’ Avery K. Gleason. 
After four years of suffering, borne with 
Christian patience and fortitude, she has en- 
tered into the rest that remaineth for the 
people of God. Besides her husband, she leaves 
one daughter. 


Srpvens—Died, Jan. 21, at her home in Gran- 
ville, O., BEmily Clarke Stevens, aged’ 82, 
widow of the late George BH. Stevens, long 
resident of Cincinnati. Mrs. Stevens was born 
in Springfield, O., and always retained her 
membership in the Congregational Church 
there. She leaves ‘two daughters, Caroline 
Clarke Stevens of Granville, O., and Mrs. 
Franklin W. Sweet of Cleveland. Interment 
in Granville. 


Wooprurr—At Black Rock, Ct. Jan. 18, Rev. 
Henry C. Woodruff, 77 years old, for 40 years 
pastor of the Black Rock Congregational 
Church. 


REV. NATHAN L. BURTON 


Rev. Nathan L. Burton, born in 1847, died at 
Yakima, Wash., Dec. 21, 1921. He was gradu- 
ated from Knox College and Chicago Theological 
Seminary. He served in regular pastorates in 
Illinois and Iowa for over 85 years. Twelve 
years ago, he went to the Yakima Valley to man- 
age his fruit ranch. 

Mr. Burton leaves a wife and two daughters, 
Jessie Rosetta, and Margaret. The eldest daugh- 
ter, Amy Jeannette, died in 1910. The daughters 
were all graduated from Knox College. 

The burial was in. Galesburg, Ill. 


MRS. NELLIE GRISWOLD MACY 


Mrs. Nellie Griswold Macy died at her home in 
Wethersfield, Ct., Dec. 17, 1921. She was born in 
Rocky’ Hill, Ct., in 1867. In 1885 she married 
Rey. Herbert Macy, a recent graduate of Hart- 
ford Seminary. During the next 84 years Mr. 
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and Mrs. Macy shared in the work of the minis- 
try. Mr. Macy’s last pastorate was in Newing- 
ton, Ct., where he served for 28 years. . Since 
1920 ‘the Macys have lived in Wethersfield, where 
Mr. Macy had retired from the active ministry. 


For the last decade the Macy home has minis- 
tered to the students of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, where their son, Rev. Paul Griswold 
Macy, of the Hyde Park Congregational Church, 
Chicago, prepared for ordination. To these boys 
Mrs. Macy was a real mother, and it is no sur- 
prise that two of them married into the family, 
but this did not in any sense limit the number 
of ‘her boys.’ Those who were privileged to 
visit Mrs. Macy during the last weeks of her life 
will never forget her happy smile and her real 
interest in them and in their work, which the 
greatest suffering could not efface. 

This little tribute of love is written by one who 
has been drawn nearer to God and inspired to 

(Continued on next page) 


John Ruskin, Preacher 
And Other Essays 
By LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


A volume which shows an in- 
timate knowledge of the pee in 
literature. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid. 
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THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


HARRY W. JONES 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


MINNEAPOLIS 


for 


CAURCH FURNITURE 


PEWS 
‘(PULPITS 


COMMUNION SETS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Write Dept D 


AMERICAN SEATING (OMPANY 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
14. E. Jackson Blvd. 409 East 13th St. 


120 BoYLSTON ST. 
_BOSTON~ ~MASS. 


Swi Your church should use. Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 
sat 74M and special offer. Trial-free. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box5 Lima, Ohio 
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I hope I shall “always ‘possess firmness and 
virtue enough to maintain, what I consider the 
most enviable of- all titles, the character of an 
“Honest Man.”—George Washington. 


OWN’ 


» TROCHE 


COUGH am VOICE LOZENGES 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness 


Coughing, and all throat troubles from 
asthmatic and catarrhal conditions. 
Harmless—safe for children.. Not candy 
but a cough remedy. At druggists. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


ts: Harold F. Ritchie & Co.,Inc, 
Congas poe Agen London ‘oronto 


Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Young 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
address : Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden, Mass. 
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Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address, Keyed ads. (care Con- 
Sregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only, 


TEACHERS WANTED 
Kindergartner 


wanted immediately. $1,800. 

Teachers, public: and private schools. ” Free en- 

ton es Hathaway Teachers’ Agency, Benning- 
mn, 5 : 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls. comin i = 
tions for good wien Soe La 


teachers. Send for circulars. Al- 
Fano 


bany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Congregational 


Minister, married, 
years of age, past 


four years a Y, M. C. A. Gen- 
eral Secretary, wishes to return to pastorate, 
Would like to correspond with wide-awake city 
church, West or Middle- West preferred. “O. [,,” 
care Congregationalist, Boston, ; 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, 


thirty-one 


Wheaton, IJ]. 


FARMS 


ras ee catalog free, Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


POSITION WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Matron in boarding school. cs) id 
Congregationalist. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Stereopticon Slides—“‘Story of Pilgrim Fa- 


thers,” “Some Mother’s Boy,” “Ruined Churches 
of France,” “Life. of Christ,” “Boy Scouts,” “Ben 
Hur,” “Other Wise Man,’ “Quo Vadis,” ‘Passion 
Play,” “Red Triangle,” “Bell and Flag,” ‘“Pi- 
grim’s Progress,” “Billy Sunday,” “In His Steps” 
and--many, \others, --Card brings -complete list, 
Willis P, Hume, North Tonawanda, N. Y, 

For Sale—ROTOSPHED, nearly new. Reason 
too large for our needs. Twenty-five Dollars, 
Robt. H. Davis, Colebrook, Ct. 


Attention Churches! Let. us bind your hymnals. 
We will make them look and wear like new. B. 
Holmgren, Coloma, Mich. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
greater service by her life, in the hope that it 
may express even in some poor measure the feel- 
ings which exist in the minds and hearts of all 
those who loved her. 

One of “her boys” (Rr. H. R.). 


GEORGE, HENRY SHAW 

With a record of many Christian activities to 
his credit, George Henry Shaw died, Jan. 17, in 
Middleboro, Mass., his native town, at 91 years 
of ‘age. Well known in business circles his reli- 
gious interests gave him wide reputation: He 
was among the oldest members of Central Congre- 
gational Church ; an associate of Dwight L. Moody, 
whom he somewhat resembled, and a director of 
Northfield ; the founder and first president of the 
Middleboro Y. M. C, A., and the. originator of 
the Plymouth County Neighborhood Convention, of 
which he was for 40 years moderator. He was 
also a charter member of the New England Evan- 
gelistic Association, W. Pk. 


In the Church School 

(Continued from page 146) 
studied religious pictures one evening for 20 
minutes. Our give and take discussion of the 
middle childhood, or primary child, was guided 
and summed up not by myself, but by the 
charming, beloved teacher of the best entrance 
class in the city schools. One week we had 
Supper together at the church and. for our 
eleventh evening we were entertained by one 
of our class in her home. We wrote our ex- 
amination papers for an undisturbed 60 
minutes and then we had such a jolly good 
time together as made it no trick at all to 


take the names of every one for the next quar- | 


ter’s work. 
T.gn 


A Tribute to Mrs. Leonard 
Boyd 


Mrs. Leonard Boyd, of Newton Highlands, 
Mass., whose death, Jan. 7, was reported in 
The Congregationalist of Jan. 19, was formerly 
a resident of Norwood, Mass. Mr. Francis O. 
Winslow, a leading Congregational layman and 
a prominent citizen, sends us the following per- 
sonal tribute: 

Mrs. Boyd was a woman of culture and 
refinement, of keen intellect and great charm 
of manner. She was devoted to her home, 
to her church and all its interests, loyal in 
her friendships, true to her convictions. The 
influence of her Christian character and use- 


ful life abides, a fragrant memory among 
many friends. 


Federation Honors Dr. Rice 


Ten Boston Ministers’ Meetings united with 
the State Federation of Churches, Jan. 23.0in 
historic King’s Chapel, in a recognition of 
Dr. Charles F. Rice’s ten years’ service ag 
president of the Federation. Dr, F. E. Em- 
rich presided. Dr. John J. Walker, Secretary of 
the Federation, said that the invisible church 
of Christ in this commonwealth was embodied 
and its Christian consciousness became. incar- 
nate in this federation. 

The organization began 20 years ago with 
four denominations represented by. voluntary 
representatives. Now 16 denominations are 
represented by official delegates. Professor 
Rice, of Wesleyan, brother of the retiring presi- 
dent, spoke of the ideals’ of chureh federation. 
Secretary Macfarland said that historic visions 
are realized by personalities being translated 
into institutions. Dr. Rice, who has served as 
president duririg 10 of the 20 years of the life 
of the federation, spoke jocularly of the fact 
that the sexton of. the church had inadver- 
tently advertised the service on the bulletin 
board as a. “Memorial. Service.” He said that 
it wasarare and peculiar privilege for a man to 
have the opportunity of attending his own 
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Feb. 2, 192 
funeral. He affirmed his loyal interest in 
the organization. , 


the Protestant church membership of the state. 
It functions 
commissions, There are included in it 50 
local federations of churches. Membership: in 
it involves no endorsement of the theology or 
polity of other denominations and no compro- 
mise of one’s owm It has no ecclesiastical 
authority but only that force which comes from 
frequent discussion and united opinion. It has 
developed in Massachusetts from a negative 
program, mainly concerning overlapping of 
churches, to a positive, constructive policy that 
has been a potent aid in many moral and 
spiritual questions. 


New Edition of Bolton’s Idyls | 


Dear Mr. Hditor: 

In these anniversary days, has any one re- 
minded our friend, Mr. Bolton of the Athe- 
neum, of the fitness of getting out a new edi- 
tion of his New Hngland idyls? “Ursula,” for 
instance, could not be found even in a second- 
hand bookstore. Exquisite ds is the setting 
of this 1895 edition, we could spare it, if need 
be, for one less costly. It is the rare beauty 
and delicacy language and of treatment 
which pay homage to the theme.. One cannot 
end the reading of the “Wooing of Martha 
Pitkin” without realizing that style should al- 
ways be an inspiration as well as an art. 


of 


s. 


THE PORTRAIT OF 
THE PRODIGAL 


Life Studies in the Experiences 
of the Prodigal Son 
BY JOSEPH NELSON GREENE - 
Ten sermons setting forth the 


| prodigal’s experience as a type 
of universal experience. 


Net, $1.50, postpaid. 
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A limited number of boarders wanted at 


“OWEN HEIGHTS” 


in the country with electric lights and water. 
Practically all the food for the table raised on 


the farm. Ideal for those needing rest and 
quiet. 


MRS. EARLY OWEN, Zebulon, Georgia. 


UROPE and THE PASSION PLAY 


ll-expense tours to Europe in April, May, 
June and July. 


Send for European booklet B-6, 
BENNETT'S TRAVEL 
506 Fifth Ave., enre arn duty 


: 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses, | Established 
1873. 1,350 Graduates, Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For partieu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. . Ad- 
dress Satty M, JOHNSON, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts, . 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Aye, Ny, 


Syracuse Pittsburgh, - Birmin ham, i 
> gham, Chi 
Portland, Berkeley, Dos Angeles, | On 


5 
Denver, 
Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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The federation now includes 91 per’ cent. of i 


through 150 mémbers’ of. 11. 
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‘ 
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i _ Benevolent Societies 


| MassacHusperrs HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, @ 
| constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
||| Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in. their home missionary work. The Society 
' solicits bequests, pays annuties ‘on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick ©. Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Sewall, Zreasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
Boston, . ; 


MASSACHUSETTS Boarpd Or MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
_Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. B, 
i Emrich, Congregational House. siggy 


| THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 


- and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
| establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
_ gational Churches and Sunday Schools in’ Boston 
‘| and its suburbs. Samuel -Usher, Pres.; C. EH: 
| Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
| Building, Boston. : 


Women’s Organizations 


| 
i} _ WOMAN’S BoarD OF Missions, 503 Congrega- 
i tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
| Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


l WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
| 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. 8S. E. Hurlburt, 
| Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 Aa, M. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
Room 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
Kirkwood, President ; 
Mrs. Ernest A. Evans, Vice President; Mrs. W. 
W. Ferrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 


| Mrs, kk. C. 

| ney, Executive Secretary; Miss Elizabeth S. Ben- 
: 

: 


Francisco, Cal. 


ton, Associate Secretary. 


Pe CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
|| Fuppration, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


| ; Woman’s HoMrE MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION - (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode. Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


| Incorporated 1829 

| 306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

il President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec. Rev. Merritt 
| A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
) gregational Society devoted to the’ material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
i Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
| made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
| Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
i viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
i annuity basis. 


_ American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 
i The only American undenominational interna- 
| tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 
.Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New. York. 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
| PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
JoHn B. Catvert, D.D., President; GEORGE 
Sripnpey WeesterR, D. D., Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa.* Founded 1817. 

National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 


> W. L..Carver, Supt. 
| ‘ 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Moderator, Rev. William HE. Barton, Oak Park, II1. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E, Burton, 


Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 


Treasurer, Frank I’. Moore 


age pensions for 
affording also protection for disability and the 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
» 289 Fourth Ave:, New: York City: 


289 Fourth Ave., New York 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
289 Fourth Ave., New’ York 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
875 Lexington Avenue, New, York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 


ing modest grants to. meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 


Rey. Charles S. Mills; Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Hmeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


: THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
the Congregational minister, 


defense of his family in case of his untimely 


death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary. 
@ 2B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


Events to Come 

Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Feb. 6, Pilgrim 
Hall, 10.45 a. M. Annual meeting of Seaman’s 

- Friend Society. 

SEAMAN’S FRIPND Sociery, annual meeting, Pil- 
grim Hall, Boston, Feb. 6, 10.45 a. M. Speakers, 
Dr. §. H. Woodrow, Mr. Francis T. Bowles and 
Mrs. E. L. Marsh. 

Woman’s Boarp OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 

Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Feb. 3, 10.30 a... M. 

_ Speakers, Rev. Ernest C. Partridge, Sivas, 

| Turkey, and Miss Katie Wilcox, Madura, India. 

Dramatic exercise by women of First Church, 
Cambridge. 
Youna@ WOMEN’S’ CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, bien- 
‘nial convention, Hot Springs, Ark, April 20-26. 
INTPRNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
‘Kansas City, Mo.,/ June 21-27. 


nie 


Cony? De 


CONVENTION, | 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
$5,000,000 held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council, the income used to endow 
the Annuity Fund for Congregational] Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the minister’s an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 


Rev. Charles S. ‘Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Bastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


COMMISSION ON MISSIONS OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Rey. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 


Congregational World Movement 
Under the Direction .of the 


Commission on Missions 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Rey. Herman F. Swartz, Hxecutive Secretary 
Rv. James BW. McConnetu, Assistant Secretary 
Rev. Jonn Lurser Kineon, Financial Secretary 
WALTER BH. BELL, Treasurer 

The five-year program designated as the Con- 
gregational World Movement, includes the co-op- 
erative promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Christian 
Stewardship, Dvangelism, Recruiting the Ministry, 
and in the support of our state, national and 
world-wide work through the apportionment of 
$5,000,000. 

For information, literature and other co-opera- 
tion, address the Congregational World Movement. 

Donations on account of the apportionment or 


for any National Congregational agency may be 
remitted through the Treasurer, Walter BH. Bell. 


terests. 
are federated with the National: Society. 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational. House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William B. Strong 

Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 

| Candidate Secretary, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 


Rey. D. Brewer Wddy 


Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Rey. Charles Ernest White 


287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


See’y Interior EEO Rey. Wm. F. Hnglish, Jr., 


9 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Sec’y Pacific Ooast Dist., Rey. Henry H. Kelsey, 


Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


. Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 

. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 

Miriam L. Woodberry, See’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all-Home Mission in- 
Nineteen self-supporting state societies 


Rev. George L. Cady 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Corresponding - Secretaries 


Rev. Samuel Lane, Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s. Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 

Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston q 

Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle -St., Chicago. 

Rev. G. W. Hinman, 428 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

Educational and church work in 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, . Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


in the South 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rev. Charles ©. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 

Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rey, Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. BH. Holt, Social Service Secretary | 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education See. 
Samuel EF. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Students, University Pastors ; 


Schools, Ministerial stor 
s ; Recruits for Christian 


directs campaign to secure 
Leadership. 


New England Agency 


Tup CONGRUGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
pLy offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rey. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


a 


Connecticut Societies 


Tur FuND FoR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. 
Gifts are needed, Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William FF, English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. ‘ 

THE MISSIONARY Socipty OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford. 


CONGREGATIONALPUBLISHING SOCIETY 

(The Pilgrim Press) 

14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 

Rev. Frank M. Sueupon, General Secretary 
JosprpH. B. Rosson, Treasurer 
Vurnon M. ScHwpNCK, General’ Sales Manager 
A. A, Hagstrom, Western Manager 
Kennetu 8. BALLOU, Advertising Manager 


Bequests and Annuity |, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Charles ©. Burton, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 


Moines in 1904. j 
Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 
Rey. Freedrick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 
Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches, 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 


19 W. k St. 
_ Beacon St THE PILGRIM PRESS." “shitago™ 


EASTER SEASON APPROACHES 


The alert Pastor and Superintendent are mindful of the fact and 
are already making plans for the Concert, the Special Evangelistic 
Effort, the Instruction Class, ete. 


THE PROGRAM 


The program will be just what you make it, careful selection and preparation invariably make for suc- 
cess. We suggest these three as particularly good. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF LOVE AND SERVICE 
By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 


_ This is an Easter Pageant which has been produced with splendid effect during the past three years. 
It lends itself to production in almost any church, and proves an effective program. Single copies, 6 
cents; 12 copies, 65 cents; 50 copies, $2.65; 100 copies, $5.00. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE 
By MARGARET SLATTERY 


This excellent Easter Service bears the imprint of Miss Slattery’s well-known ability and fine spirit, 
and we can most heartily recommend it for use anywhere. Single copies, 6 cents; 12 copies, 65 cents; 
50 copies, $2.65; 100 copies, $5.00. 


LIFE VICTORIOUS 
By MARGARET SLATTERY 


This service for Easter Day was originally issued in 1915 and its popularity seems unabated. It con- 
tains that very popular Easter dialogue for 10 girls entitled HER EASTER CHOICE. This carries 
an unforgetable message. Single copies, 6 cents; 12 copies, 65 cents; 50 copies, $2.65; 100 copies, $5.00. 


S889 SS 
THE PASTOR’S INSTRUCTION CLASS 


CHRISTIAN CERTAINTIES—A CATECHISM OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By Robert E. Brown, and Leslie H. Perdriau. “A survey of the Christian faith from 
prepared especially for the young people in our churches. They will find here 
tions which inevitably arise in the discussion of such topics as—Sin and Salvation, Prayer, God, The Future Life, 
ete. Although of necessity the topics have been treated Suggestively rather than exhaustively i 


SIMPLE TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


In Question and Answer. By Edward D. Gaylord. A brief manual for the pastor’s class, presenting the essential 


meanings of the Christian Life and church membership in simple language for boys and girls. Price, 5 cents each; 
$5.00 per 100. 


LESSONS IN THE PATH OF LIFE 


By Rey. Alfred L. Riggs, of State Normal School, Santee, Neb. This is a 26-p 
tions and answers and Scripture references where the substance of the 


THE EASTER HARVEST 


A paper covered pamphlet of 12 pages, prepared by the Religious. Education Committee of the Congregational 
Conference of Ohio, Rey. Allen A. Stockdale, Prof. E, W. Lyman, Miss Eulalie O. Grover, Rey. F. L, Brownlee, 
and Rey. C. L, Fisk. There is an introductory note on Things to Remember, and another on Suggestions for As- 
sembling Easter Communion Classes, then studies to be used for eight meetings, 


Price, 5 cents each. 
PREPARATION CLASSES FOR CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


By Margaret Slattery, of Malden, Mass., and Rey. Dan. F. Bradley, of Cleveland, 0. This is a paper-bound pam- 
phlet of 16 pages outlining two distinct plans for the preparation of young people for church membership, a state- 
ment of faith regarding this work by Margaret Slattery, Suggestions for pastor’s classes, together with topies for ten 
lessons. Price 5 cents each. 


A PASTORAL LENTEN CLASS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


By Edwin W. Bishop, D.D., Lansing, Mich. It is planned primarily for the six Sunda 
leading the group of high-school age into church membership at or near Easter. St 
in general, the course bears steadily towards the claims of the local Christian church. 
Two forms, one arranged for leaders, and the other a student's text-book. 


: 


age paper-bound pamphlet with ques- 
answers may be found. Price, 10 cents each. 


ys in Lent, and has in view 
arting far afield with religion 


Price, 20 cents each. 
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THE WINTER WOODS 


“It is always a new world—a world of fairy builders and divine craftsmen.” 


See article by O. W. Smith. 


The Moccasins of Eagle Feather 


EV. John Rogers was putting on his boots 

slowly by the kitchen stove in the two- 
room shack. He was thinking over his prob- 
lems and discouragement spoke from every line 
of his earnest young face. 

He paused to inspect the worn boots. The 
soles were thin, too thin for the twenty miles 
of travel between him and the Indian settle- 
ment of Tecumseh, for which he was about to 
start on foot. 

“I am afraid those boots will never last until 
the ‘barrel’ gets here,’ said his wife as she 
watched him pull the thongs tight over his 
instep. 

“Then I must go barefoot or in moccasins, 
like my congregation,” he laughed sadly. 

The “barrel” would bring a pair of boots for 
him from the kind women of some Wastern 
church, and after they came some time must 
be allowed for the shoe-maker at Mason City, 
forty miles to the westward, to alter one of 
them, for Rey. John Rogers had a peculiar 
distinction—one of his feet was larger than 
the other. 

His young wife Ellen looked up from her 
work at the bent figure of her husband as he 
tied the last lacing. 

“T wonder what the winter 
here ?” 

“They say it is a hard one but I don’t be- 
lieve we will have snow so early. That’s why 
I am going to Tecumseh once more, before the 
roads get bad.” 

“They are a hardened lot of Indians out 
there, aren’t they?’ sighed his wife. 

“T can’t seem to reach them, though I am 
praying for them every time I think of them.” 

“You’ve been faithful, John.” 

“Yes; but I fear I am not the right man for 
the place. I am hoping for a sign—yes, I am 
praying for a sign—from the Lord, and if it 
comes I’ll stay and fight for their souls. If 
it doesn’t, I’ll go back to Chicago and tell 
them I am not the one to teach these people.” 

“Oh, John, that sounds rather superstitious. 
I wish you wouldn’t put your faith in signs.” 

“Better men than I have done it, and when 
I am praying so earnestly to the Lord to show 
me the way, he will.” 

He took up the package of food Hllen had 
prepared and buttoned up his great coat. He 
had no horse to take him the long twenty 
miles. Unless a wagon going his way would 
take him in, he would not arrive before sun- 
down. 

After he got there he could not expect white 
men’s hospitality, for the Crees were not genial 
to young missionaries who were strange to 
their ways and language. 

He kissed his wife and warned her to lock 
the shack and keep a lookout for him the fol- 
lowing evening; for though the roof of the 
nearest neighbor’s house was just over the rise 
of the road, they both of them were timid of 
prairie life and the vast distances that spread 
out on every side. 

That night found him in the schoolhouse of 
Tecumseh with a gathering of twenty Indians 
and their squaws and children. 

He talked with them simply and earnestly, 
looking into each face for a response to the 
Bible message he had been telling them of for 
six months, but stolid and grim sat the braves, 
and a squaw giggled nervously once in a while 
from the back seats. 

The last song was sung—they did like to 
sing—and Rey. John Rogers went among them 
seeking to find some one Indian who would be 
willing to be taught the Good Word, so he could 
teach his own people in their language. But 


is like out 


By Georgia Atwood White 


it was evident to the minister that his half 
year’s work was as seed thrown away on rocky 
soil. However, John kept up his winning 
smile and kindly word in spite of his inward 
disappointment. 

(Where was the sign he had prayed so ear- 
nestly for? Not here, unless the apathy of the 
people was the answer of the Lord that an- 
other man would be a better shepherd in his 
place. 

He went to the frame house of Chief Hagle 
Feather and tossed uneasily all night on his 
bed of straw as the trials of his stay among 
the Indian settlements pressed down on his 
slumbers. 

In the morning, when he started for home, 
Eagle Feather pointed at the clouds, red clouds 
that whirled up in battalions from the level 
horizon of the prairie. 

‘Eagle Feather shook his head and spoke for 
the first time voluntarily to the minister. 

“Winter come soon—snow—big snow—soon.”’ 

“T can get home before the blizzard, can’t 
ee 

Hagle Feather considered the rushing clouds 
with a small, keen eye. He wrinkled up his 
withered cheeks, doubtfully. 

“Good man have warm clothes?” 

He felt of the minister’s coat. 

“Good man have strong shoes?” 

He looked at the minister’s feet sharply. 

“Good man get home—no freeze before the 
snow.” 

John Rogers felt warm in his heart. It was 
the first time he had ever had a personal at- 
tention from this cold, suspicious chief. 

Yet, when he went down the long, straight, 


_ level road, his heart again grew cold within 


him, for no hand waved to him from the shacks 
or even a head nodded to him from the win- 
dows to bid him farewell on his long trip back 
to his shack. ' 

It was useless for him te try any more. 
Some other man with different gifts must come 
to these heathens. He had been so happy and 
buoyant when he had started out for this work 
among the Indians six months ago. He had 
made a circuit of the settlements and tried to 
secure interest for a Sunday school among the 
Indian children, but they were simply dull and 
apathetic. 

With his thoughts to keep him dark com- 
pany, he trudged on the endless road, and not 
until the wind began to whip his face with 
sharp particles of ice did he realize that the 
first snow of the winter was upon him. He 
had been walking two hours and still had four 
to go. mie stumbled over something under his 
foot, and upon stooping down to discover what 
it might be, he found that the soles of both 
boots had given way, and his feet were dust 
stained already where his socks had worn 
through. 

“QO Lord! what do boots amount to if I 
could have found one man there who would 
have listened to the Word?” 

His steps began to hurt him and the snow 
chilled his feet, but there was nothing to do 
but keep on. The snow filled the air with a 
fine stinging powder and the wind found out 
the weak spots of the great coat. He had to 
bend his whole body against the storm and 
the four hours lengthened out as he battled 
to keep his footing in the increasing drifts. 
Finally to even keep to the road was a task. 

Once he lost it but managed to struggle 
back, for a figure of a tall man appeared in 
front of him and never seemed to lose the 
direction. Where the man came from puzzled 
John Roger’s benumbed brain. He shouted to 
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the stranger through the swirls of snow but got 
no. answer. Always fifty feet in front of him, 
the person kept on until, as darkness settled 
down, the slabs of his own shack, not ten feet 
away, hid the stranger from view. 

That journey in the blizzard was too much 
for the slight physique of John Rogers and he 
succumbed to exhaustion and fever. 

After a week he opened his eyes and sought 
for his wife, who was watching by his bedside. 
“IT guess I have had my sign, Ellen,’ he 
whispered feebly. “I am a failure. I must 
go back to headquarters and try some new 

place where there are no Indians.” 

Ellen smiled cheerfully, though there was a 
quiver around her lips. : 

“You’re better, John. Let’s be thankful for 
that, and we have good neighbors. Some have 
come miles on horseback to help me tei 
Iam not bit discouraged.” 

Just at that moment there was a knock at_ 
the door of the next room, that served as a 
kitchen and living room. She went out to an- 
swer it, expecting a neighbor, but there stood 
before her a tall old Indian in a plaid, woolen ~ 
coat and leather moccasins. His beady eyes 
peered inquiringly behind her into the kitchen. 

“Good Man here? Me—old Chief est 
Feather.” 

Ellen had seen plenty of Indians at the. 
reservation chapels, but her husband’s work 
had not brought one to her door before. 

She stood aside and beckoned him in. 

“The minister has been very sick.” f 

Eagle Feather nodded understandingly. 

“Going to Heaven?’ he asked. 

“We hope not, but he is very weak.” 

Eagle Feather’s eyes roved around until he 
spied the half-open door of the chamber. 

“Eagle Feather got something for Good) 
Man,” he said, looking at the door eagerly and 
pointing to it. 

Ellen went before the Indian and said to- 
her husband, 

“Here is the Indian Hagle Feather.” 

John Rogers’ eyes lighted up. / 

“Let him come in.” 

The old Indian stood looking down at John 
Rogers a minute in silence and then, thrusting - 
his brown hand inside his plaid coat, he drew 
out two handsome moccasins made of heavy 
moose skin and laid them on the bedside of 
John, 

“For you—Good Man. One little—one big 
one.” P 

John picked them up in surprise. j 

“Why, Hagle Feather, what a fine pair! I 
never had any before, and how did you know 
I had one little foot and one big one?” 

“Wagle Feather make him like the one in 
the snow.” i 

“Like the one in the snow?” asked John 
Rogers, puzzled by the Indian’s guttural speech, 
“Good Man come to preach to bad Indian— 
go home in first snow. I go too. See he get 
home. Bad for Good Man not to know snow. 
Good Man get lost. Wagle Feather go ahead. 
Good Man follow me here.” | 

Hagle Feather turned to Bllen, who had 
been listening intently. 

“You see?” he asked eagerly. 

The tears stood in her eyes, 

“Yes, I understand, Hagle Feather. 


John Rogers turned to his wife. 


“But how could Eagle Feather get the mo 
easins to fit me?” 


(Continued on page 190) 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


The Trees That Wanted a King 
By Rey. Theodore Burger Lathrop 
Grace Church, Framingham, Mass. 

The trees went forth on a time to anoint 
a@ king over them—Judges 9: 8. 

This ancient fable, shouted down by the 
fugitive Jotham, presents the story of the 
worthlessness of some types of leaders and 
the rich value of others so sorely needed 
in places of trust and honor. The crux of 
reconstruction is in consecrated leadership. 

How sorely are the olive-men, the vine 
men and the fig-men needed in this hour! 
How much is the Kingdom hindered because 
men of ability will not devote the time and 
patience necessary! From those to whom 
much is given much shall be required. Only 
by the patience of a great consecration can 
men win their souls and their cities to right- 
eousness. Every church feels the need of 
real leaders. This fable is the Old Testa- 
ment parable of excuses. The olive-tree man 
does not want to leave his prosperous busi- 
ness, the fig-tree man does not desire to leaye 
his fruitful industry and the vine-man does 
not see the necessity for coming out from his 
wonted task. In civic life no less is this 
true. 

Our American communities have long suf- 
fered because bramble-men thrust them- 
selves forward while the really gifted held 
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back. When the time for the primary comes, 
the richly dowered men often refuse to be 
bothered with the cares of office and so the 
place goes to the first upstart bramble-man 
who comes along. The bramble is the last 
resort of the trees in their quest for leader- 
ship. The penalty of electing a bramble-man 
to office is the consuming, destructive fire 
of inefficiency and lawlessness which prevail 
under his evil power. 

The same fable applies to larger aspects 
of our life together. In all civic life there 
is need for real leadership. Our greatest 
task is to learn the art of living together. 
To allow bramble-men to rule in the movies 
and the theater and the whole amusement 
field has become a menace to the wholesome 
life of the people. The whole atmosphere 
of community life is made or marred by the 
responsiveness or the inattention of men to 
public needs. The fable of Jotham is a chal- 
lenge to men of talent that they redeem 
civic life from ugliness, tawdriness, the spirit 


of “Main Street,” the grasping of bramble- 
men, and restore it to loveliness, worth, unity 


and unselfishness. 

In national service as in civic neighborli- 
ness these words of the son of Gideon are 
of avail. Never did we need in national life 


men of the olive and fig and vine group, men. 


of talent and usefulness, men of power and 
vision and understanding, not bound by nar- 
row nationalism, but men who realize that 
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there is something more important for them 
to do than to get a new post-office or a new 
road for their constituents. 

The shameful record of America in play- 
ing politics instead of thinking straight on 
world questions reveals that we have too 
many bramble-men in public life. Parochial 
prejudice is a poor substitute for real states- 
manship. ‘The standard of service to the 
nation must be such that our political life 
will attract the very best type of our man- 
hood. Our ambassadors, our consuls, our 
lawmakers, our judges, our officers of every 
rank must be men of the best type and not 
of the worst, men of the olive, fig and vine 
class and not like the worthless bramble. 


This fable of Jotham’s is then an appeal 
to men of power and talent that they be 
not so absorbed in daily toil that they for- 
get they are citizens and neighbors; that 
they be willing to give their talents to the 
public good in church and state; that they 
realize that unless men of worth are willing 
to assume leadership, some bramble-man 
will be anointed king over them and from 
him will come a destructive fire; that they 
remember that as Christians service and 
sacrifice must be given for the bringing in 
of the Kingdom; that the church, the com- 
munity, the commonwealth and the nation 
call for the utmost loyalty and consecration ; 
that only in losing life in service is life 
found glorified, ennobled and redeemed. 


HEARD IN THE FIELD 


Rey. Charles Stanley Jones 
Second Congregational Church, Biddeford, Me. 


“It may interest you to know that at our annual business 
meeting, Jan. 18, it was voted to give every new member 
received into the Church during the coming year a year’s 
subscription to Zhe Congregationalist, provided it is not 
already in the family.” 


Rev. Ernest E. Morrill 
First Congregational Church, Millbury, Mass. 


“One can easily tell from the general spirit and atmos- 
phere of a church whether or not there are many subscrib- 
ers to The Congregationalist init. It makes the difference 
between ‘playing a lone hand’ and feeling the strength of 
the larger fellowship. We pastors appreciate our efficient 
assistant, The Congregationalist.” 
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every family in the church membership (112) for the year 1920-1921, 
and renewed the full list for the current year 1921-1922, paying 
out of the church treasury. 


THE ADAMS, MASS., CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Rev. E. E. 


Shumaker, Pastor, pays out of the church treasury for subscrip- 
tions to every Sunday School teacher. . 
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Lincoln as a Religious Prophet 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


I T has been said that the deepest and most fundamental 

thing about a man, the only really vital thing, is his 
religion. Of that fact there is no more conspicuous ex- 
ample than Abraham Lincoln. We think of his special 
Significance as in the world of politics, but Lincoln’s 
political convictions and outlook were clearly determined 
by his thoughts concerning God and man. Outside the 
pale of conventional orthodoxy as expressed in formal 
dogma, Lincoln was pre-eminently Christian in spirit and 
purpose, and his deepest message for America today is not 
found in political precepts and maxims, but in his voice 


_as a prophet of religion. Nowhere, except in the great 


enunciations of Jesus, is so much of religious conviction 
and teaching expressed in so brief a compass or with 
such compelling completeness as in his Second Inaugural 
Address. In vision of judgment and mercy, in sublime 
faith in Providence, in the sincere confession of human 
fallibility and frailty, in humility and courage, in human 
sympathy and Godly magnanimity, in reverential sub- 


mission to the will of God, that brief Message, possibly - 


above all else in our American records, reveals the fact 
that the inspired voice of God has not spoken to Hebrew 
prophets alone, but that in modern times and for modern 


. peoples and needs, God has given his sacred scriptures. 


If it had been asked of Lincoln, as of that greater 
Liberator, “Whence hath this man... never having...?” 
the explanation might have been found in that simple 
directness with which Lincoln had drawn truth from the 
same source. Had Lincoln been brought up in the midst 
of more books, or had he had larger advantages of school- 
ing, it is doubtful if that Address had ever been written, 
or if it had been so powerful in spirit or so matchless in 
form. In that frontier environment in which, under the 
guidance of his stepmother, he had moved in the world 
of a few great books, he had found God in the sublime 
truths of the Hebrew prophets, and in the story of grace 
in Christ Jesus, in a way that sacrificial experiences in 
the nation’s Calvary were later to burn into his soul and 
set in fire upon his lips. It is to that utterance that the 
nation must ever and ever return, in days of crisis, as in 
times of slackness and the perils of ease. Lincoln may 
still give guidance in our politics, but it is from him 
as a prophet of religion that America has most to learn. 


A PropHET or PROVIDENCE AND JUDGMENT 


First, and foremost, in Lincoln’s brief, but compre- 
.hensive prophecy, is his deep conviction of a Providential 


order. We are in a world of cause and effect. The trage- 


dies of life, to him, are not isolated matters of chance and 
circumstance unrelated to character, destiny and human 
solidarity. Lincoln is no cheap or hollow optimist, hop- 
ing that evil things may take an issue for the best, or 
trusting that the sure forces of judgment can be frus- 
trated. The Power that rules over men in justice and 
righteousness cannot be appeased by honeyed words or 
easy compromises. There is something terrible about the 
Almighty and Eternal God. His very goodness is irre- 
Sistible and implacable, and sin against that goodness 
brings dire and well-nigh irrevocable tragedy. In the 
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deepest horrors of the Civil War, with agony in homes 
and hearts, with men blinded with suffering, and draw- 
ing back from the vortex of further carnage into com- 
promise, Lincoln, almost alone in his day, saw with the 
clearness of an ancient prophet God’s awful providences 
and judgments. 

The Almighty has his own purposes. “Woe unto the 
world because of offenses; for it must needs be that of- 
fenses come, but woe to that man by whom the offense 
cometh.” If we shall suppose that American slavery is one 
of those offenses which, in the providence of God, must 
needs come, but which having continued through His ap- 
pointed time, He now wills to remove, and that He gives to 
both North and South this terrible war as the woe due to 
those by whom the offense came, shall we discern therein 
any departure from those divine attributes which the be- 
lievers in a living God always ascribe to Him? Fondly do 
we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge of 
war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it con- 
tinue until all the wealth piled up by the bondman’s two 
hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, 
and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall 
be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said 
three thousand years ago, so still it must be said “the 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 

In these days when a flabby sentimentalism invades 
the very sanctuaries of faith and speaks of God in terms 
of a futile optimism that is mocked by the tragedies of 
fact, it is well to come back to Lincoln and to discover 
that there is something in God to fear. It was the Christ 
who gave his gracious message of God’s loving Father- 
hood who spoke also to those of his day, “Ye serpents, 
ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damna- 
tion of hell?” Are there still no vipers? Is there no 
voice of denunciation and judgment? No hell for those 
who have spread horror, damnation and ruin around 
them ?. 

A PropHet oF CoMPASSION 

But Lincoln was not only a voice of the Old Testa- 
ment. He had found the meaning of the New. Beneath 
the wrath and havoc of life was a great spirit of com- 
passion, powerless to save men from the pursuit of false 
courses and their effects, but seeking ever to save through 
the establishment of new emotions of love and new prac- 
tices of justice and mercy. No man in the North under- 
stood the South so well as Lincoln. But his compassion 
was equaled only by his firmness, and he was firm be- 
cause he was compassionate. 

It is a profound mistake to think that Lincoln was 
moved chiefly by sympathy for black men; even deeper 
lay a great sorrow that white men of his own race and 
color could be guilty of oppression, and a compassionate 
yearning to save the South from itself. There is a lesson 
in that for this day of moral crusades. Our indignation 
and compassion are often in danger of never getting be- 
yond the victim; it is awful to suffer wrong, but more 
awful, unless the deepest words of Christ have no mean- 
ing, to be the perpetrator of wrong. The rich, who have 
become rich by oppression, the powerful, who have won 
power through selfishness and worldly ambition, are not 
to be envied. Nor are they even to be despised. The 
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man of wisdom views them with a great pity. Jesus saw 


men wasting all their energies on inadequate and ephem-’ 


eral things, and there is a tragic pathos in his reference 
to those “who have had their reward.” 

Lincoln saw men staking their prosperity and the 
nation’s honor upon the quicksands of slavery, and he 
was moved not only with a sense of injustice but with 
a deep compassion for those who had gone astray. So 
deep was his compassion that he hardly dared to judge, 
feeling the weakness of a common humanity. “It may 
seem strange that any men should dare to ask a just 
God’s assistance in wringing their bread from the sweat 
of other men’s faces, but let us judge not, that we be not 
judged.” In a period of suffering and horror, bearing 
heavy responsibilities, seeing himself and other men tor- 
tured for sins not their own, there spoke in Lincoln the 
noble voice from Calvary, “Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do.” Compassion for the oppressor, 
as in the most awful plight of all, is the ultimate test 
of grace. “Daughter of Jerusalem, weep not for me but 
for your children.” 


A Propuer or Honesty 


To the economics of social life Lincoln brought a 
clearness of vision comparable only to that of the prophet 
Amos. As Amos came in from the fields, with a clear 
penetration into the elemental facts of nature, uncor- 
rupted by the superficialities and sophistries of city life, 
so Lincoln brought to the nation’s capitol the plain teach- 
ings of a frontiersman’s experience. He had seen no 
mystic forces supporting the lazy, and no strange provi- 
dence supplying the needs of the rich. Life was based 
directly upon work and Struggle, and all sustenance 
came directly from the soil. So beneath the mechanism 
and artificialities of society he saw that all wealth was 
ultimately the product of labor, and with almost uncanny 
accuracy he asserted the primacy of labor to capital. He 
saw that no economic juggling and adjustment can ulti- 
mately and permanently affect the interests of society 
where the fundamental factors of productive labor and 
just distribution are neglected; and in so far as Lincoln 
was capable of feeling contempt he had contempt for 
those who wished to live as parasites refusing their fair 
share of the world’s burden. 

There is a deep need of reconsidering the economics 
of Lincoln in an age when Many are making the two- 
fold error of imagining that either profits, on the one 
hand, or wages, on the other, can be fairly or adequately 
considered apart from the productive labor that is their 
source. Where profits are grabbed that are not earned, 
society is paying the bill, and where wages attain a 
fictitious inflation, unrelated to actual efficiency and 
production, other labor is undoubtedly being robbed to 
make good the deficiency. It seems a truism, but as a 
matter of fact it is the hardest principle to grasp, this 
principle of Lincoln, that at the soul of all national pros- 
perity and social betterment is the need of a funda- 
mental honesty, not only in money matters, but in the 
whole coin of life, political, as well as social and com- 
mercial. Lincoln knew that his own political principles 
could have little meaning or efficacy, except as the people, 
of, by, and for whom was the institution of government, 
met their duties and privileges with essential and basal 
honesty. 
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A PropHET OF MAGNANIMITY ti 
But, noblest of all, Lincoln stands as the prophet of a ~ 
great magnanimity. That is the ultimate test of all great : 
character. When every virtue is recorded, that is the 
crowning virtue, or the supreme blending of all. Its fin- r 
est expression was in the closing paragraph of that same j 
great prophetic Second Inaugural Address, “With malice | 
toward none, etc.” But this was only a passing phase of 
what was ever present in Lincoln toward friend and foe. © 
No man ever lived out more beautifully the philosophy ~ 
of the second mile. And in going the second mile with 
men Lincoln took them much farther in his own direc- | 
tion. With men like Stanton, who had lampooned and 
reviled him, he co-operated in humility and sincerity for 
the nation’s good, and is it too much to say that great 
men of his age, who looked with condescension upon his 
uncouthness of appearance and manner, are remembered 
mainly for the reflected light that shines from his inher- — 
ent gentility and graciousness? Did ever man house in ~ 
So ungainly a body so beautiful a soul? It was this | 
great magnanimity that rounded out and softened all — 
the angularity of his intense character and convictions. 4 
It was in relation to Lincoln, it may be remembered, 
that there occurred one of the most magnanimous and 


‘ beautiful acts that have ever brightened the somber — 


page of international relations. During most of his pres- 4 
idential career Punch, the English comic. paper, had 
held Lincoln up to ridicule, if not to seorn. But there : 
came a day when the full greatness of Lincoln appeared, . ! 
even to Punch, and when that day came, without pallia- — 
tives, or excuses, the “amende honorable” was made with * 
a completeness and courage, that mark the verses of Tom 5 | 
Taylor as the finest apology in all literature: 
| 


Beside this corpse, that bears for winding sheet 
The Stars and Stripes he lived to rear anew, 
Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say, scurrile jester, is there room for you? 


Yes, he had lived to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen; 

To make me own this hind of princes peer, 
This rail-splitter, a true-born king of men. 


It is this incident that suggests a closing reference to 
Lincoln’s prophetic message for today. Surely its deep- 
est note is the need of the humanity which understands 
and trusts, and of the magnanimity that forgives freely — 
and gloriously. The condition of the world today is 
strikingly comparable to that of North and South in 
America at the close of the Civil War. Is that condition 
to be met with magnanimity and generosity, in the spirit 
of Lincoln and, shall we say, of Robert EB. Lee? Or is 
the spirit of the carpet-bagger, and the self-seeker, and. 
the bitter partisan, and treasurer of hate, going to pre- — 
vail once more, and postpone, or defeat, the great tri- 
umphs our soldiers died to win? That is’ the question 
with which the spirit of Lincoln challenges, not only 
America, but the world. 


¥ ¥ 


Newspapers of the better class do not publish ad- 
vertising matter nowadays that might be mistaken for 
reading matter without putting Adv. at the end of the 
article. Propaganda now appearing in many guises 
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How the Immigration 


Law is Working 
HE Commissioner of Immigration, W. W. Husband, 


speaking of the results of the new exclusion law 
which admits aliens to the extent of not more than three 
per cent. of any nation’s population in this country in 
any one year, says that it marks the successful working 
of a new policy under which the United States will prac- 
tically choose the kind of immigrant it wants and can 
assimilate, rather than continuing to be a refuge to those 
who wish most to come. It seems certain to the Com- 
missioner that in the future the immigration policy of 
the country will be concerned with the needs of the 
country rather than with those of the immigrant. 


Student Help 
for Students 

MONG those who are suffering from the results of the 

World War are thousands of students in European 
universities. Many of them have been compelled by pov- 
erty to give up collegiate work. Both food and clothing 
are lacking. American students are organizing for the 
assistance of their needy brothers. We read of “mass 
meetings held and most generous offerings out of our 
students not unusually meagerly filled purses.” This is 
not only fine in itself but it must prove a powerful influ- 
ence for the promotion of international friendship and 
good will. If the college men of the world think and work 
together for peace and justice it will be a mighty alliance 
and worth while. 


Purity Not Guaranteed 
by System é 
DISQUIETING thing aout the investigation of 
Senator Newberry’s election in the contest against 
Henry Ford is the revelation of the twofold expense 
inevitably entailed by the popular primary in all closely 
fought campaigns. It is like trying a case in the lower 
court, only to do it all over again in the court of last 
resort. And when the struggle is between a well-known 
man and one but little known, the publicity costs are 
enormous. Election of senators by popular vote was 
supposed to be a step toward political purity. It seems 
to be a long stride toward expensive campaigns, in which 
poor men have next to no chance, and little known men 
have need of great advertising. We cannot be surprised 


_ to learn the old lesson once more, that there is no such 


thing as purity by system. 


A Sorry Scape Goat 
H°” human nature demands a scape goat! The Ger- 
mans keep seeking for the man responsible for the 
fatal repulse of their armies at the first Battle of the 
Marne, General Von Kuhl now discovers that the whole 
calamity was due to the failure of First Lieut. Heutsch, 
who was sent from the general headquarters with impor- 
tant information for the front line commanders. His 
failure to reach the battle zone led General von Biilow 
to order a retreat and the second German army followed. 
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This looks like a small goat for a big calamity. How 
about the men higher up who would entrust such vital 
information to one courier? The world has made up its 
mind that the outcome of the Battle of the Marne was 
not due to the sorry failure of a German petty officer but 
to the superb generalship of a French Commander, who, 
broken on one flank and weakening on the other, gave 
orders to attack the enemy in the center. Germany can 
have its scape goat, but history will have its hero of this 
addition to “the decisive battles of the world.” 


, A Bad Bargain 

HE American people is responsible for the decision 

on the Bonus Bill. The responsibility cannot be laid 
upon Congress. The proposed payment of compensation 
to World War service men has become a great national 
issue. It is time that the people went straight to the, 
heart of the discussion. 

Ought we as a nation to pay this bonus as a cash 
compensation? That is the question which demands 
answer first of all. If we ought to pay several billions 
of dollars on this account it can be done. The question 
of ways and means is a big one, but it is not primary. 
The enormous sum required cannot be raised easily and 
it cannot be secured by any sort of use of the debts owed 
to us by European nations. The statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is unanswerable on this point. But 
the nation can raise the money if it ought to do so. The 
United States is good for any claim that service men 
hold against it. 

But this bonus is not a good claim and it ought not 
to be paid. The claim is unwise and unsound. Consider- 
ing it on a money basis, there can be no just or feasible 
determination of the amount of such cash compensation. 
Some would make money by it; for multitudes the 
amount would be inadequate—a bagatelle compared to 
the financial loss suffered while in the service. This great 
flood of money would be spread out so wide and shallow 
that no one would be satisfied. The spenders would 
quickly part with the “easy money.” Those who saved 
their share would find it small. 

The increased cost of living inevitably necessary to 
provide the taxes would offset most of the gain to the 
bonus recipients. It would make the nation as a whole 
critical and ill-disposed toward the service men, who 
would surely suffer a serious loss of popular esteem. 
They are not the only ones who suffered financially by 
the war. Widows and parents of deceased soldiers would 
have a right to much greater compensation than the 
pension laws provide. Their loss is not for a few years 
but for a long term. And the same argument would hold 
true in the case of thousands of disabled and invalid 
soldiers whose life-long financial loss is inadequately 
met by our most generous treatment. Also it must be 
borne in mind that there is no quit-claim to this sort of 
compensation. This would be only the first demand— 
not by any means the last. If once paid, a powerful 
precedent is established for fresh installments. The 
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ground for the demand would be stronger as the men 
grew older. 

The most serious difficulty is, however, that any such 
bonus cannot do what it sets out to de. No service can 
be compensated in money, and least of all patriotic en- 
listment in war. A great part of the remuneration must 
be spiritual, received in the sense of duty done, and in 
public regard. Any scheme which offers to part with 
spiritual rewards for cash in hand is a bad bargain. It 
is like Esau’s selling his birthright for a mess of pottage. 

The first sure result of the enactment of the bonus 
bill would be a blight on all war memorial projects 
throughout the country. The nation will not tax itself 
twice over, once for cash compensation and again for 
memorial compensation. This demand for money is sure 
to denature the enthusiasm of our generation. The serv- 
ice men cannot have their glory and eat it too. 

It is the business of the whole people, in union with 
great numbers of soldiers and sailors of the more 
thoughtful kind, to protect the service man against him- 
self. The bonus-seeker does not know what he is doing. 

Congress must hear from hundreds of thousands of 
citizens. The pressure for the bonus is great and com- 
pact. Those who would save the country from such a 
civic calamity must not wait for other people to speak 
for them. It will be impossible to hide behind Congress- 
men. The bill will pass unless newspapers speak out, 
and the dread of immediate unpopularity is overcome by 
men of influence. The bonus scheme is deeply and widely 
disapproved in private. If it becomes law it will be the 
fault of the people. Congressmen will take a stand which 
threatens to cost them something when they see their 
constituents doing the same. The people are not spec- 
tators on the bleachers; they are in the game. They 
must bear their part in the struggle, and only as they 
are courageously doing so have they the right to blame 


their representatives if they show a disposition to play 
safe. 


Unite on National Prohibition 

I Es these days when certain elements are trying to break 

down national prohibition, it is of prime importance 
that the members of our churches should stand together 
strongly for law enforcement. An unfortunate contro- 
versy has been going on in Massachusetts over a federal 
law enforcement officer who has been removed from his 
position. He and his friends have unwittingly played 
into the hands of the enemies of prohibition by dividing 
the temperance forces, and some accusations have been 
made which are not well founded and simply serve to 
confuse the issue. The national Administration at 
Washington is pledged to thorough enforcement of the 
prohibition laws. We should Support it heartily. The 
local responsibility for enforcement is in honest, effective 
hands. The suspicion that politics are involved in re- 
cent appointments and removals is unwarranted. The 
nonpartisan recommendations of temperance forces on 
appointments have been approved. The difficulties which 
have arisen locally have been due to personal incom- 
patibility and a succession of blunders, including that 
of talking too much. 

In Massachusetts an immediate need is the enactment 
of a state law to conform with the national prohibition 
law. The active influence of church people is needed to 
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theater, the first glimpse of the parting roof, the crash, 


assure the passage of this measure. The liquor interests 
and politicians who work with them are putting up a big 
fight to defeat the proposed legislation, and their hands 
are seen in the agitation which tends to divide the tem- 
perance forces. 

Similar conditions prevail in other sections of the 
country. We cannot doubt that national prohibition 
has come to stay; but it will be farcical if state laws are 
not provided to give authority to the police and state 
officers to enforce prohibition. One reason why boot- 
legging is so prevalent is that the law enforcement is so 
largely the sole responsibility of federal officers, and local 
and state officers are not dealing with the problem ade- 
quately, because state laws are lacking. Great blessings 
have come from the abolition of the saloon; and if the 
church people will bestir themselves for honest, effective 
law enforcement the benefits will be so apparent and will 
multiply so rapidly that the wet forces will be completely 
vanquished. 


The Calamity at Washington 

LL great calamities remind us of our mortality, in- 
deed, but also of our immortality. That story of the 
student, caught in the fall of the theater roof in Wash- 
ington and leading those around him to prayer, is a sug- 
gestion of the instinctive turning of the hearts of men 
to God in the moment of their peril and distress. When 
the threat of danger is upon us we do not say by the deep 
instinct of our hearts, “In the midst of life we are in 
death”; but think rather that in the face of death we have 
glimpses of our true relation to the larger life, at the cen- 

ter of which there is the loving heart of God. 

We have long emerged from that false conception of 
life and death which puts together accidental death and 
penalty. There will be few Americans, thank God! to 
assert that death in a theater and at a moment of laugh- 
ter is a divine rebuke. Lincoln’s martyrdom killed that 
misunderstanding of God’s ways more than half a cen- 
tury ago. It is not incongruous that death should come 
to us in any mood. But the lesson of being always ready 
—the lesson which Christ taught—is not missing here. 
We cannot foretell experience, therefore we should “sit 
loose” with our possessions and avoid the risks of evil to 
the soul. 

This sorrow will be international, because both mem- 
bers of the diplomatic families and attendants on the 
Washington Conference were among the attendants and 
the victims. So it is like an earthquake shock the trem- 
ors from which go around the world. For this reason 
it is more imperative that the blame—if blame there is 
for the weakness of the theater roof—should be fixed. 
But as we think of that weight of snow which broke 
down the roof, we must remember also that it kept most 
of the usual attendance away, so that there were hun- 
dreds, in place of thousands, put in peril. That is cer- 


tainly no excuse, but it may be treated as an alleviation 
of the public grief. 


This calamity illustrates a quality and defect of the - 


human mind and imagination. 
imaginative vision depend in 
ready to admit on sensation and concentration of atten- 
tion. Our newspapers have, quite rightly, made us see 
the dying and the dead pressed down by the ruing of the 


Acute sympathy and 


a larger degree than we are 
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The Silent Places 


HERE are two winter worlds: the one 

we gaze out upon from the vantage 
ground of a steam-heated room, and the 
one we become acquainted with when we 
brave Jack Frost in his lair. I grant you 
that it requires not a little courage to don 
heavy clothing and sally .forth when the 
thermometer trembles about the zero point, 
but, like all bold acts, the results are highly 
satisfactory. While I hold no brief for him 
of the hoary locks, let me hasten to reassert 
what I have often said before, he is not 
half a bad fellow. Jack Frost is more than 
two-thirds bluster. Pinch your cheeks arid 
rasp your nose he will, but face him and his 
boldest attack changes into a kiss. The true, 
red blooded lover of God’s Out-o’-Doors has 
nothing to fear from the most rigorous win- 
ter day if properly clothed. There is a tonic 
in the highly rarefied air that is antiseptic 
and rejuvenating. Oh, I know the attrac- 
tivity of watching the blinding flakes as they 
dance their mad deryish waltz on the out- 
side the pane, but I also know the wild joy 
of dancing with them. To sit down by the 
open grate with a pan of pop-corn or red 


cheeked apples is good, but it is better to 


rest upon bundles of odorant spruce boughs 
placed close up to the free flames of an 
open campfire, near to Nature’s heart. For 
Nature is never in a more revealing mood 
than when the days are short and the cold 
intense. 

“Why go to the winter woods?’ Bless 
you, have I not been explaining why for 
the last ten minutes? But if you must have 
it concretely and succinctly—first, because it 
is health giving; and secondly, because of the 
wonderful sculptury of the new-fallen snow. 

There is more than a modicum of truth 
in the woodsman’s saying, ‘Keep your ears 
uncovered in November and they will not 
freeze in January.” It is possible to become 
inured to cold. The reason we get cold 
when we go out of doors in midwinter, “take 
cold,” too, is because we dwell in super- 
heated houses. As the thermometer drops 
outside we pile on the coal and hug the 
radiators. It is no wonder that we are fit 
subjects for grippe, pneumonia and kindred 
ills. Rigorous weather is both septic and 
antiseptic, which, depending almost wholly 
upon the individual. What winter is to you 
depends more than half upon what you 
are to it. You may not believe it at first, 
but think it over. If Tom gets more en- 
joyment out of these short days than does 


_ Dick, it will be because he puts more into 


them than does the latter. There is just 
one way to overcome the cold, plunge in 
and forget it. “Forget it.’ What a fine 
world this would be if we would only, “for- 
get it.’ The right kind of a forgettery is 
just as valuable as a retentive memory, 
Once disabuse your mind of the superstition 
that you needs must fear the cold and you 
can go out and be happy. Parenthetically, 
the biggest devil in the bunch is fear. 
And what a beautiful, wonderful world 
the world of grim, prankish Jack Frost is. 


Being an humble appreciation of 
the mysteries of the winter woods. 


By O. W. Smith 


I never go to the woods after a fresh fall 
of snow without feeling as though I had 
never been out of doors before. It is always 
a new world which I enter, a world of 
fairy builders and divine craftsmen. I feel 
as Moses must have felt when he stood in 
front of the flaming bush. I am sure, were 
it not so cold, that a Voice would exclaim 
—“Put off thy shoes from thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 
What was that? “All in my eye?” Perhaps. 
By the way, did it never dawn upon you 
that a goodly portion of that Midian expe- 
rience was in Moses’ eye? I mean this, 


SILENT PLACES 


“.. And God himself has spread a white 
altar cloth over a spirit world.” 


simply, we see and hear about what we train 
ourselves to hear and see. If those spire- 
spruce over yonder, and this immaculate 
pulpit here at my side, whisper a message 
of things which are but do not appear, it 
is not for you to carp and tap your fore- 
head knowingly. I am going to give you 
a chance to laugh: some day I expect to 
surprise the Creative Fingers at their won- 
der working task, and place upon paper the 
silent, soulful music of the winter woods. 


The other day, it was not Sunday, I re- 
turned from a long tramp, snowshoes over 
my back. ‘Where have you been?’ queried 
the deacon. “Been to church,’ I answered 
shortly. “Why,” he exclaimed,: “this is not 
Sunday.” “The man who goes to church 
only on Sundays,” I retorted, “does not 
know how to worship.” I left the deacon 
sorely puzzled. 

T have heard some of the great preachers 
in my time, and as to singing, well, my 


church has a fine choir; but I dare assert 
that the best sermon I have heard this 
winter was preached out yonder in the 
Silent Places where the cathedral spruée 
point up and up, and God himself has spread 
the white altar cloth over a pulpit world. 
And the music of the Silent Place, who shall 
capture it, intangible, evanescent: withal, 
highly satisfactory. Was it Emerson who 
found the silent church more satisfactory 
than any preaching? Well, I am in good 
company then. Blijah did not find Jehovah 
in the fire, or whirlwind, or earthquake; but 
after all the moil and turmoil had passed, 
came the Still Small Voice. If you have 
never given the God of the Silent Places a 
chance at you, you have missed something. 
If you have never built a fire beneath the 
wide-reaching branches of some sheltering 
spruce, and sat down to wait for the coffee 
to boil while the curling smoke mounted up- 
wards, signaling to all the wood-folk that a 
lover of God’s little creatures is astir, you 
have a delightsome experience in store. 


THE FRIENDLY WINTER BIRDS 


How friendly are the seldom birds of 
the Silent Places. Whether or not it is because 
they are put to it for food, when all the earth 
is covered deep beneath its counterpane of 
white, I know not; but no sooner does the 
thin spiral of white smoke worm its way 
up through the heavily laden branches, sig- 
naling its message of a feast, than they 
begin to put in an appearance. The first 
to arrive are the black cowled chickadees, 
arch beggars of the winter woods, utterly 
devoid of fear. Head, shoulders, hand, it 
is all one to them where they perch. I have 
had them alight upon the piece of mince 
pie I was transporting to my mouth and un- 
concernedly tear at the flaky lid with glis- 
tening black bill. Sly rogues, they have 
more than once fileched the whole inside of 
a slice of pie, placed near the flame to 
warm, before I became aware of their dep- 
redations. But he would be hard hearted 
indeed who would begrudge them one feed, 
even if it be the piéce de résistance of his 
dinner, for winter must be one long fast 
with them. How happy they seem, in spite 
of their life problems, calling singly and in 
chorus, “Chickadee, chickadee-dee-dee.” A 
little later in the season, when the South 
winds cause the snow to melt, we will hear 
them calling from every warming copse, 
“Phoebe, Phoebe-ee-ee-,” the first certain sign 


‘that spring is on her way. How so many 


of the wee sprites manage to make a living 
of it is more than I can understand, but the 
winter woods seem fair alive with them. 
As it takes more than one swallow to 
make a spring, so it takes more birds than 
chickadees to make up the bird life of our 
winter woods. There are the nut-hatches, 
nine times out of ten first discovered com- 
ing down the bole of a tree head-foremost. 
One would naturally think that sometimes 
they would go up the tree, or at last they 
would all get down, but here one comes, 
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head down and tail where the head should 
be, as usual, gutterally calling, “Chank, 
chank, chank.” “‘Unmusical?” Well, hardly, 
it is uttered in such a cheerful manner. 
You see, it does not so much matter what 
you say, as how you say it. Bright eyed 
beggar, he is a little more suspicious than 
the chickadees, perhaps he has had some 
unsatisfactory experiences with male folks, 
and maybe he was born that way. At any 
rate he does not refuse a bit of bread of- 
fered at the end of the toasting stick. Driv- 
ing it behind a bit of shelling bark, he pro- 
eeeds to dine leisurely and with grace. 
Here are the downy woodpeckers, a pair 
of them, bold and aggressive. Beautiful, yet 
my heart does not warm to them so quickly, 
they seem so much more able to care for 
themselves. And the blue jays, beautiful, 
bold, buccaneers, fearing nothing, appar- 
ently, save starvation. See them, sly rogues, 
storing bits of bread behind curling birch 
bark for the day when no Dives will appear 
to scatter crumbs from his table. There 
is no more striking winter bird than the 
blue jay, and none that will more regularly 
come to a suet-table provided for the de- 
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lectation of our feathered friends. Yes, 
most decidedly the blue jays will repay cul- 
tivation. If you have never attempted it, 
when you read this, spread a table for the 
birds beneath your chamber window. 


THE FOURFOOTED VISITORS 

And the winter woods has its animals. 
More than once the sly fox has spied upon 
me while I have rested all unawares be- 
neath the mantled evergreens, then, when 
moving, I have found the marks of his pan- 
icky retreat in the clinging snow. Red squir- 
rels will always seek you out; and, look 
well to your lunch basket, if you leave it 
upon a stump, or you will find it rifled of its 
contents when hungry time comes. A few 
winters ago I left my dinner pail on the 
top of a stump while I went fishing through 
the ice, and at noon all I found remaining 
was some newspaper, and I, perforce, dined 
upon stale news and fried fish. Tracks, 
many dainty little tracks, from the pail to 
a hole in a tree told the tale. No, I do not 
wish Mr. Squirrel any bad luck, my going 
without bread and butter provided him with 
several square meals, perhaps was just the 
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extra supplies needed to eke out his winter 
stores. To write of the mink, the weasels, 
the rabbits, and the other denizens of the 
winter woods would be a rare pleasure, but 
my space is about full and I must close. 

No, I have not told it all, and I never will, 
I have been writing of God’s Out-o’-Doors 
for a number of years, been living next to 
Nature’s great heart for double that length 
of time, and I am only beginning to see and 
hear, to know and understand. Do not 
house yourself up just because it is winter 
time. There is a spiritual message God’s 
Silent Places has for you, and that is what 
you need most of all. Give the Goa of the 
Silent Places a chance at you. Beautiful, 
ah, how beautiful are the winter woods. 
Summer offers flowers, but winter gives 
snow, and with snow as a material Nature 
works continuous miracles. It is always a 
strange, new world you enter. Come, slam 
the desk shut and get out. You need it, 
weary housling. Give the God of the Silent 
Places a chance at you. But stay out of 
the woods in winter unless you know how 
to worship. 

Evansville, Wis. 


Lord Bryce, an Appreciation 


As one of America’s truest friends, Viscount Bryce has shown 


through many years his understanding of our problems. 


Dr. 


Barton’s estimate of him brings out some outstanding traits 
of character of this great English statesman 


O sudden death from among the great 

political leaders of the world could 
have touched the heart of America more 
deeply than that of Lord Bryce, on the morn- 
ing of Jan. 23, at Sidmouth, England. Few 
men have been more thoroughly respected, 
highly honored or deeply loved by Americans 
than this man, who seemed never in his 
public or in his private life to have thought 
of himself, but whose whole being was de- 
voted to service to his country and human- 
ity. His public career was a remarkable 
one. His official life alone would have 
given him marked distinction on three con- 
tinents, as a member of Parliament, of the 
British Cabinet, of the House of Lords, and 
as representative of the British Government 
on various commanding commissions in 
Africa, India, Belgium, the Near East and 
the United States. Lord Bryce never re- 
ceded from a high moral purpose or failed 
to command not only the respect but also 
the affection of all who knew him. 

His books will stand as perpetual monus 
ments to the breadth of his intellect, the 
thoroughness of his research and the untir- 
ing energy of his life. The Armenian nation 
look upon Lord Bryce as their true friend, 
who spared no effort to bring about a better 
state of affairs for the nation and who was 
never too occupied to confer with them over 
their national troubles, or to speak on their 
behalf, in the House of Lords or to the 
crowned heads and prime ministers of 
Europe and America. He was equally in- 
terested in missionary work and his counsel 
has been repeatedly sought and followed by 
the American Board in Turkish, Indian and 
African affairs. 


By Rev. James L. Barton, D.D. 


AN UNOFFICIAL ADVISER OF OFFICIALS 

Lord Bryce’s position in Hngland as un- 
official adviser of officials of the Empire, 
as well as of representatives of foreign na- 
tions in London, was markedly apparent to 
the writer when in London last spring. The 
officials in Lloyd George’s office, in the For- 
eign Office and in the Colonial Office were 
eager to know Lord Bryce’s opinion on 
matters under consideration. This revealed 
the hold he had upon this generation in the 
official life of Great Britain. He was not in 
sympathy with many of the positions taken 
by some of the leaders in power and he was 
frank in stating wherein he differed. 

I have never known a man of his years, 
all of which had been noted for intense ac- 
tivity, more alert and ready for instant 
action. I have been at a conference in Lord 
Bryce’s study with three or four men, dis- 
cussing questions that were to him, and to 
us all, of critical interest, and have seen 
him turn to his desk and write autograph 
notes to officials upon the subject under con- 
sideration, while following the conversation 
without the least suggestion of distraction. 
During the last few years we have had 
much in common because of Armenia’s dis- 
tress. Many of the letters received from 
him were wholly autographed. One received 
two days before his death, dated Jan. 5, was 
written, a page and a half of it, on a type- 
writer, but with interlineations in the text 
and with the last half of the last page 
wholly autograph. This letter deals prima- 
rily with the attitude of the French in Cilicia 
in “faithlessly abandoning to the Kemalist 
Turks the unfortunate populations of that 
district,” and reports a recent conference in 


London with Briand, who was then return- 
ing from the United States, in which he 
warned him of what America and England 
would feel about France in her betrayal of 
the Hastern Christians, if France’s with- 
drawal from Cilicia should lead to further 
massacres. 

I was at his town house at 8 Buckingham 
Gage one noon at lunch, at which the Ger- 
man Ambassador and his wife, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and others were pres- 
ent. Conversation before and during the 
meal turned upon national and international 
matters; it was evident that the opinion of 
Lord Bryce, upon all questions considered, 
was sought by all at the table. One after- 
noon I received a telephone message from 
him that a commissioner from Georgia was 
to confer with him at his house at six 
o’clock, and he asked me if I would care 
to be present, rather pressing the invita- 
tion. I was at his house at six and found 
that the Georgian spoke German but neither 
French nor English. I was surprised to see 
that Lord Bryce carried on the conversation 
in German just as freely and enthusiasti- 
cally as he conversed in English. I believe 
that his first constituency in Parliament 
was largely German. French he spoke as 
his own tongue, 5 

THe STupEnT or DEMOCRACIES 

I was at his home just as he had finished 
his monumental work on the “Democracies 
of the World.” He showed me a great mass 
of material he had collected during its 
preparation. He was then engaged in dis- 
tributing that material to different libraries 
where he thought it would be most highly 
valued. Although Lord Bryce visited nearly 
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all of the countries treated in those two large 
volumes and studied the question upon the 
ground, nevertheless he consulted the litera- 
ture that had been produced upon the sub- 
ject of democracies from the Roman period 
to the present hour and, as the book indi- 
cates, had freely drawn upon this material. 
He referred to his work on that book only 
casually and gave no idea of the colossal 
nature of the task. It was to him a part 
of his day’s work while he fulfilled his duty 
in the House of Lords and took his part in 
the public unofficial life of his country which 
he sincerely loved. 

He was greatly troubled over the way 
political matters were moving in Great 
Britain at that time and in the Near East 
and deplored the failure of Great Britain 
to save peoples whose protection it had 
pledged. He did not especially emphasize 
that feeling in conversation, but one day 
when he was not present Lady Bryce said 
that he sometimes had remarked that he 
was not sure but his life had been a failure. 
He had set out in his public career with 
lofty ideals for the State and had given the 
best that he had to that end, but sometimes 
when he was very weary, and reviewing the 
state of affairs both at home and abroad, 
he had felt as if his effort had come to 
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naught. In my subsequent conversations 
with him he did not reveal depression, al- 
though at times he seemed to feel that the 
Government of England, under its present ad- 
ministration, had departed from its former 
high ideals and had failed to accomplish the 
great purpose that Gladstone and the men 
associated with him had for their country. 

One day when we had been at 10 Downing 
Street together for a conference over Near 
Eastern affairs, he took me through the Prime 
Minister’s residence there and showed with 
especial satisfaction apartments occupied by 
Mr. Gladstone and the Cabinet room. He 
pointed out the place where Mr. Gladstone 
sat as Prime Minister and his own seat in 
the Cabinet and the chairs ococupied by 
other men who had since passed on. He him- 
self was almost if not quite the only one 
remaining of that Cabinet. His reminis- 
cences were not shadowed with gloom or 
with sadness, but with a spirit of great 
satisfaction that he had been able to serve 
the state with such men whose lofty purpose 
and high ideals he deeply honored. 


A BELIEVER IN AMERICA 
No country will miss him more than 


America. I regret that I was not able to 
meet him when he was here last summer, 
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but keenly rejoice that he was able to make 
this final visit to our country, whose career 


. he has followed during his entire life with 


the deepest intelligence and enthusiasm. 
He‘ believed in the spirit of America; he 
believed that America would reach the 
highest ideal of a democracy and so set a 
worthy example for the democracies of the 
world. He saw through that which was 
superficial and temporary in our public life 
and was quick to discern that which was 
fundamental and abiding. One of the great- 
est and truest friends of America, as well 
as of the oppressed Christian races of the 
Near East, has gone; a man who loved jus- 
tice, sought mercy and who walked humbly 
with his God. He believed in the persistence 
of ‘truth and the ultimate triumph of right 
and to these mighty principles he gave his 
life. His prayers, his tireless efforts, his 
burning words, his supreme acrifice have 
become the heritage not only of his own 
country but of America and the world. 
England may boast his birth, his loyalty, his 
name and the field of his greatest service, 
but America must declare her right to claim 
him, too, as an American at heart. We, as 
Americans, must think of him as one, who, 
but for the accident of birth, would have 
been a Great American. 


Annual Meeting of the Commission on Missions 


Another step forward in the direction of 
missionary work by the churches themselves. 


HE actual management of missionary af- 

. fairs was brought one long step closer to 
the churches in the first annual meeting of the 
enlarged Commission on Missions, held in Chi- 
cago, Jan. 18-19. This enlarged Commission 
consists of 55 pastors, laymen and laywomen, 
with the Secretary of the National Council, 
ew officio, as its voting membership. With them 
sit as corresponding members the chief promo- 
tional secretaries and the state superintendents, 
who take part in discussions but have no vote. 
The number in attendance were 29 pastors; 
eight laymen and women; six secretaries; 29 
state superintendents. In a two-days’ session 
the Commission received reports and took ac- 
tion determining the processes in missionary 
promotion in the name of the churches. 

PROMOTION PLANS 

The plans evolved contemplate magnifying 
the regular machinery of the churches and mis- 
sionary societies. These plans promise a mini- 
mum expenditure of money in overhead direc- 
tions and a maximum investment in the 
strengthening of the regular local organization. 

The district secretaries of the Boards met in 
conference by themselves and proposed a prac- 
tical scheme for making their services more 
effective through closer co-ordination. 

A committee wrestled with the question of 
missionary literature, its production and dis- 
tribution, and recommended the constituting of 
a carefully selected committee, which should 
study the question thoroughly; work out prac- 
tical plans .and report. ; 

‘Another committee took up the question of 
cultivating interest on the part of those able 
to make large investments directly or through 
legacies and conditional gifts. Here, too, plans 
were made for careful study and for further 
attention. : 


By Charles E. Burton, D. D. 


Secretary of the National Council 


FINANCES 

Financial reports could not be complete, 
since the date for closing books for the Year 
Book is Jan. 10. Such reports as were avail- 
able, however, were not encouraging, the out- 
look being for something of a reduction in the 
amount received in 1921 as compared with 
1920. This leaves the Societies facing their 
obligations with considerable anxiety. For ex- 
ample, the National Home Missionary Society 
seems to face an indebtedness of $89,000 at the 
end of its fiseal year, April 1, unless the per- 
centage of receipts for the last three months is 
considerably larger than for the first nine 
months of the year. On the other side, there 
were not a few reports which give occasion to 
face the future with courage. 

On recommendation of the Secretary, the 
budget for expenses was approved equal to 
2.3 per cent. of the total apportionment rather 
than 38 per cent., the limit authorized by the 
National Council, this in deference to the ex- 
pression of a joint meeting of the Boards of 
the several Societies held in New York in No- 
vember, 1921. The executive staff raised the 
question with the Commission of the desira- 
bility of going forward with the accounting 
department, through which there might be fur- 
nished to the Societies and to the states com- 
prehensive reports from time to time of how 
receipts are coming in. The. question was 
thoroughly considered by a sub-committee and 
by prolonged discussion in the Commission, and 
it was finally voted to continue the department, 
at least for another year, thus giving time to 
determine its value. 

THE APPORTIONMENT 

The Commission approved the retaining of 
$5,000,000 as the total apportionment for 1923; 
this in the confidence that another year would 


bring substantial improvement in the financial 
situation of the country. In this connection it 
was felt that there should be included in this 
apportionment of $5,000,000 some items which 
heretofore have not appeared in the budget; 
as, for example, the churches of Hawaii do a 
work comparable to that done in the several 
states under the name of home missions, but 
heretofore they have not been credited with 
their contributions to that work. Likewise, 
some of our foreign-speaking groups, the Swed- 
ish for example, have regular missionary ac- 
tivities controlled by themselves, which are 
comparable with those under the national and 
state societies. The Commission voted to work 
out plans under which proper credits should be 
given to such classes of contributions. While 
this does not mean increased income, it does 
mean a little closer approach to the $5,000,000 
goal. 

After two years’ experience with the inclusion 
in the apportionment of Hducational Institu- 
tions and the Miscellaneous item of benevo- 
lences, the Commission decided that it was 
better to include in the apportionment only 
the regular missionary work of the denomina- 
tion, and that after 1922 the Foundation for 
Wducation, as contemplated in the action at 
Los Angeles, would seek its support as the 
colleges and institutions are wont to seek their 
support, and that the Miscellaneous item 
would drop out of the apportionment, but with 
the clear recognition of definite obligations to 
causes dear to the churches, and with specific 
recommendation concerning financing those 
causes. For example, it will be recommended 
in 1923 that the churches provide over and 
above the apportionment for the denomina- 
tional work an amount equal to one-half per 
cent. of that apportionment for the American 
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Bible Society, and a similar proportion for the 
Federal Council of Churches. This is a new 
principle in apportionment, but it seems 
reasonable. 

It was recognized that the percentages of 
division among the several causes would need 
to be different in different sections of the coun- 
try, but as a general guide the following per- 
eentages are recommended for 1923 : American 
Board and Woman’s Boards, 42 per cent; 
Home Missions, 23 per cent.; American Mis- 
sionary Association, 14 per cent.; Church 
Building Society, 8.5 per cent.; Education So- 
ciety, 6 per cent.; Ministerial Boards (subject 
to adjustment by the Executive Committee), 
4 per cent.; Sunday School Extension Society, 
2.5 per cent. It was left to the American 
Board and the Woman’s Boards to determine 
the division of the 42 per cent. between them, 
with the understanding that the percentage to 
be raised by and for the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Federation and its constituent bodies, 
would be the same percentage as that of the 
Woman’s Boards. 

The Commission felt that necessary provi- 
sion ought to be made to assure the payment 
of the full annuity of $500 to members of the 
Annuity Fund under the original plan, and left 
to the Executive Committee the determination 
of what percentage would be necessary on the 
basis of complete data, which will soon be 
available from the Annuity Fund. 


Dr. SWARTZ 
*The service of Dr. Herman F. Swartz as 
Executive Secretary of the Commission termi- 
nated with the meeting of the Commission, and 
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a minute was placed on record expressing the 
high appreciation of the Commission of the 


-service rendered by Dr. Swartz during the past 


years, and wishing him Godspeed in his new 
work as president of the Pacific School of 
Religion. 

THE NAME “C. W. M.” 

The question of the disadvantage or advan- 
tage of continuing the name “Congregational 
World Movement” reached the Commission 
from various quarters. A special committee 
was appointed to consider the question, which 
reported back in favor of dispensing with any 
distinctive trade-name, and operating simply in 
the name of the Commission on Missions. 
After considerable discussion this was decided 
upon ag the practical course, but with the un- 
derstanding that the name “Congregational 
World Movement” should be dropped gradually 
and naturally, permitting its use for conven- 
ience, but working definitely toward its elimi- 
nation. 

The principle was established of considering 
the January meeting the annual meeting of the 
Commission, and officers were elected as fol- 
lows: president, Rockwell Harmon Potter, D. D., 
of Hartford, Ct.; vice-president, Francis J. 
Van Horn, D. D., of Oakland, Cal.; recording 
secretary, Arthur Bradford, D. D., of Provi- 
dence, R. I.; treasurer, Walter H. Bell, of New 
York City. 

The spirit of mutual confidence and of pur- 
pose for vigorous attack upon our missionary 
problem was evident throughout the meeting 
and gives ground for expectancy of increasing 
effectiveness in the administration and promo- 
tion of our missionary enterprise. 


Council of Church Boards of Education 


The Council of Church Boards of Education, 
including the educational boards of twenty de- 
nominations, met in Chicago Jan. 9-10. The 
meeting was the best attended and most satis- 
factory in the history of the Council. The 
reports of the president, Rev. Paul Micou, and 
of secretaries Robert L. Kelly and O. D, Foster 
made it clear that the Council is the agency 
and clearing house through which the educa- 
tional boards of the various denominations are 
making themselves unitedly felt with reference 
to all problems of Christian education in North 
America, and upon many problems of interna- 
tional relationship. Dr. Kelly, our Executive 
Secretary, is honored with membership on 
many of the most important organizations and 
commissions working upon education in the 
United States. 

SURVEYS 

The reports showed the service rendered to 
the denominations in making a careful survey 
of many of the states with reference to the 
entire college situation as to location, constitu- 
ency and future outlook. Special service has 
been rendered the Disciples in this particular, 
and the action of our own denomination was 
pretty largely based on surveys made through 
the Council office. 


STATE UNIVERSITIES 

It was evidenced from these reports that the 
church work at state university and college 
eenters was commanding markedly increased 
attention. The demand for schools of religious 
education in many of these centers is of such 
magnitude and. urgency as to compel attention. 
The visit of Prof. Charles Foster Kent, o 
Yale, to many of these universities, where he 
conducted religious education institutes, has 
stimulated this interest to such an extent as to 
make the demand take on a national aspect. 

The Council took definite and aggressive 
steps for more effective effort and better co- 
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ordination of that effort in state colleges and 
universities. It was decided that Dr. Foster 
should give the major portion of his time to 
this field as soon as the seminary survey is 
completed. 

The Committee on University Work plans 
regular quarterly meetings through the com- 
ing year. LHvery possible co-operation will be 
given at the university centers where the deci- 
sion to establish a school of religion is furthest 
developed. Special attention will also be given 
to the many centers where the denominations 
share in the support of a student worker or a 
group of workers. 


COLLEGE FINANCES 

An exceptionally valuable discussion on post- 
war methods of raising money for colleges was 
led by Dr. John W. Hancher, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Board. It was made clear that by 
having a worthy proposition and really getting 
its importance and urgency home to the con- 
stituency in an adequate way, the finance is 
practically always forthcoming. The people 
have the money which can be reached for 
things in which genuine interest can be de- 
veloped. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN COLLEGES 

The Council adopted the report of its own 
committee, together with the committee from 
the Sunday School Council and the Religious 
BHducation Association, recommending a major 
in religious education to be given in our col- 
leges upon religious foundations. ‘The follow- 
ing was recommended: 


1. Bible mester hours 
Material 

38. Curriculum 

4. The Christian Religion 

5. Introduction to the Study 
of Religious Education 

6. Teaching the Christian Re- 
ligion (with observation 
and practice) 
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7. Organization and Admin- 
istration 

8. History of Religious Edu- 
eation in America 


CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP RECRUITS 


Dr. W. H. Crothers, of the Presbyterian 
Board, reported for the Committee on Life 
Work. The recruiting efforts of most of the 
denominations head up in secretaries who are 
under their church education boards. These 
boards have worked out a thorough-going, co- 
operative plan with the Christian Associations 
for vocational guidance in connection with 
student summer conferences. The secretaries 
specially interested in this work have plans for 
joint meetings of young people of high school 
age to whom the life work call is being pre- 
sented. As the secretary of one denomination 
finds young people of another denomination 
interested in any line of life work, their names 
and addresses are sent to the secretary of the 
denomination to which they belong. This puts 
the denominational secretary in touch with stu- 
dents and young people in many institutions 
and places to which he cannot personally go. 


THE FOUNDATION FOR HDUCATION 
The Congregational Foundation for Hduca- 
tion applied and was received into membership 
by the Council of Church Boards of Education. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES 
The Council recommended the publication of 
the following message to the churches: 


The Council of Church Boards of Hducation 
in annual session at Chicago, Jan. 9-10, 1922, 
desires to lay upon the hearts of all the mem- 
bers of the Protestant Churches of the United 
States the following important truths: 

1. The cause of Christian education is funda- 
mental to the maintenance and extension of the 
work of the Christian Church at home and 
abroad. 

2. “When the man’s got—all’s got.” Trained 
leaders are essential to the realization of the 
Christian program. Christian education is con- 
cerned with the training of the leaders and of 
all who co-operate in the work of the Kingdom. 
The success of home and foreign missions and 
of all other enterprises of the church admittedly 


depends upon the success of Christian education. - 


3. While these truths are generally admitted 

by leaders of all the churches, they have not 
yet come to the consciousness of the entire 
membership, as is evidenced by the fact that, 
while gifts for education in general have been 
greatly multiplied, the increase in the gifts of 
the church for education under the auspices of 
the church has not kept pace with its increase 
of gifts for other philanthropic and benevolent 
enterprises. 
_ 4. In view of the situation thus briefly out- 
lined, the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion urges the leaders of the churches so to 
increase the budgets allotted to educational in- 
terests as to enable them to meet their increas- 
ing opportunities and requirements. It also 
earnestly calls upon the members of all the 
churches to give themselves in prayer and de- 
voted activity to a nation-wide effort for the 
purpose of endowing and supporting their edu- 
cational institutions and agencies, to the end 
that a sufficient number of trained leaders may 
be provided for the building of the Kingdom of 
God. F. M. 8. 


Commission on Recruiting 

The midwinter meeting of the Commission 
on Recruiting for the Ministry was held in 
Chicago Jan. 18-19. 
made for the annual visitation of colleges and 
universities, the following being at present on 
the schedule: Marietta, Berea, Doane, King- 
fisher, Fairmount, Beloit, Northland, Iowa 
State University and the Agricultural College, 
Kansas State University, and the Agricultural 
College, the University of Illinois, Michigan 
Agricultural College. Letters will soon go out 
to all State Conferences Suggesting that the 
problem of recruiting be given place on the 
program. Members of the Commission are 
available for addresses if desired. New attrac- 
tive literature is being provided for use on 
Vocation Day, Feb. 26, and it is earnestly 


Arrangements have been. 
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urged that pastors make as full use of that. day 
‘as possible. The approach to the home and to 
young people of high school age is strategically 
| imperative and must be regarded as of greater 
| importance than the appeal to college students. 
| This home appeal must be made primarily by 
pastors. 

The Commission discussed the fundamentals 
of its work and held a conference with the 
Commission on the Status of the Ministry, com- 
posed of laymen, whose work is somewhat 
allied to our own. Members of the executive 
committee of the National Council were called 
into consultation and in a most friendly spirit 
of co-operation the following resolution offered 


by that committee was accepted by both 
Commissions: 
RESOLVED: That the Commission on the 


Status of the Ministry and the Commission on 
Recruiting for the Ministry constitute a joint 
commission in these related subjects, the mem- 
_bers of the joint-commission co-operating as 
may seem mutually desirable for the effective 
prosecution of the objects originally assigned to 
these two commissions. 

The members of the Commission on Recruit- 
ing believe their task is related to that of 
every national organization and to the very 
stability and future of the churches. They 
have a very earnest desire to be of the utmost 
service. 

ERNEST BOURNER ALLEN, 
Chairman. 


Church Workers in State 


Universities 

The Church Workers in State Universities 
met in the Edgewater Beach Hotel, at Chicago, 
Jan. 10-12. The hotel auditorium, which has 
ordinarily accommodated the number of these 
workers present, was found too small for the 
meetings this year. Those not in touch with 
the development of these great tax-supported 
universities, especially in the Middle and Far 
West, can hardly appreciate the rapid growth 
of these schools, and also the equally rapid 
development of the movement to place workers 
in these universities who will look after the 
religious welfare of students in attendance. 

Dr. 8. S. Colvin, of Brown University, gave 
an address showing an exceptionally detailed 
system operating at Brown for giving educa- 
tional advice and direction to college students. 

Dean Thomas A. Clark, of the University of 
Illinois, revealed one of the finest ministries 
carried on at any of these universities as he 
spoke on the topic, ‘““Che Personal Touch,” and 
indicated what was done through his depart- 
ment in giving counsel to students at the 
University. 


WoRK FOR WOMEN 

Increased attention was given to work for 
women at these schools. In most of the larger 
universities there is a strong College of Lib- 
eral Arts, in which approximately a quarter 
of the students are enrolled. The attendance 
of women in these schools runs all the way 
from one-fifth to one-half. Student pastors are 
supposed to look after the religious needs of 
both men and women students, but where the 
number of men students is so large there has 
developed considerable demand for a woman 
worker to give special attention to the women 
students. These workers are being placed in 
a number of schools and were present at the 
conference, where they made a_ significant 
contribution. 


; Hovusine Students 

The Commission which made an exhaustive 
study of the subject discussed the question of 
housing students at universities. With from 
five to ten thousand students in attendance at 
a school where it is utterly impossible for the 
state to furnish dormitories, it makes a hous- 
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ing problem of great magnitude and serious- 
ness. Considerable appeal has been made to 
the denominations to erect dormitories for their 
students. Something is being done along this 
line, but there is not likely to be much or 
adequate development. It seems necessary for 
the problem to be met in the main through 
state funds, through fraternity and sorority 
buildings, through clubs and private residences. 


METHODS oF WorRK 

Another Commission had studied the different 
methods of work in these centers. These vary 
with the point of view from which a particu- 
lar denomination approaches the work, the re- 
lationships which it is possible to establish with 
the Christian Associations, the size of the 
school, and the character of the worker. Some 
of the finest interdenominational co-operation 
to be found in the country is at these univer- 
sity centers. In a number of cases three, four 
and five denominations are uniting in the sup- 
port of one or two workers, and in some cases 
uniting with the Christian Associations in 
maintaining one strong worker with one pro- 
gram of work. 


THE MINISTRY 

Another Commission reported on the possi- 
bilities of developing Christian leaders through 
these universities. Particular stress was laid 
upon the necessity of securing a satisfactory 
rural ministry through placing a School of Re- 
ligion at some of our agricultural colleges. 
With the growth of the church workers’ move- 
ment the number of recruits for the ministry 
and missionary service from these schools is 
rapidly increasing, having more than doubled 
in the last ten years. 


CONFERENCES 

There was strong demand that these confer- 
ences ‘be continued, though the size of them 
may require that the country be divided into 
at least four sections, and that sectional meet- 
ings be held, with a national meeting, not 
oftener than once in three years. The Pacifie 
Coast is already making plans for a conference 
of this character for the workers in that sec- 
tion of the country. Ee Moos. 


Education Foundation Plans 


One of the interesting actions of the new 
Educational Foundation, which met recently in 
Chicago, was the sending of a request to the 
State Conferences of Oklahoma and Kansas, 
asking for a conference of delegates repre- 
senting Kingfisher and Fairmount Colleges to 
meet with representatives of the Foundation 
on Feb. 6, to outline an educational policy for 
Congregationalism in the Southwest. This plan 
is interesting from various angles. It reveals 
the determination on the part of the Founda- 
tion not to launch policies which do not have 
back of them local initiative. Whatever plan 
is to be promoted in the Southwest must have 
back of it the hearty co-operation of local 
state conferences. 

In the second place, it is interesting because 
it contemplates something which has never yet 
been attempted—the formation of an educa- 
tional policy for a large area of Congrega- 
tionalism. The Southwest includes that great 
empire south of Wichita, leading down through 
Oklahoma into Texas, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. The railroads in this territory converge 
more or less at Wichita. It rightly belongs to 
the Southwest. In that territory are now two 
colleges, Fairmount and Kingfisher. It is right 
if the denomination is to have an educational 
policy that these colleges should be called into 
conference. 

The plan is 4interesting from the third angle 
because it reveals the very definite determina- 
tion on the part of the Foundation to conserve 
and not waste the resources of the denomina- 
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tion for educational purposes. Congregational 
colleges have been planted by thrift, and there 
has been much waste and overlapping. Both 
of the colleges in this territory sent in letters 
asking for definition of policies on the part of 
the Foundation, with reference to their future. 
The Foundation does not propose to deal with 
them as separate enterprises, but as part of 
the problem of a total area. 

The Foundation spent a great deal of time 
reviewing the situation in all the Congrega- 
tional colleges, taking specific action in regard 
to the aid of the most critical. It was the 
consensus of opinion of those who were present 
that the Foundation must broaden the support 
of all the colleges by enlisting anew the interest 
of every Congregational church member in the 
cause of Christian education.- Although the 
Foundation expects to solicit large funds from 
large givers, it realizes that it will have failed 
of its purpose unless it succeeds in making 
possible a democratic support of the Congrega- 
tional colleges. Congregational colleges must 
root deep in Congregationalism. 

Ay Be Hs 


Addresses Church Assistants 


The dignity and strategic importance of the 
service rendered the local church through the 
woman church assistant was the chief word of 
Secretary Frank N. Sheldon in a recent ad- 
dress to the Chicago Congregational League of 
Chureh Assistants. The trained church assist- 
ant can happily forego a more high-sounding 
and definite title when thus encouraged to be- 
lieve she rightfully has a vital part in the 
local program of religious education. Secre- 
tary Sheldon assures her that she may play her 
part through the fundamentally important work 
of reaching the home; multiplying herself 
through the church school teachers; helping to 
create an atmosphere of worship in the church 
school hour; and forming personal contacts in 
which the influence of Christian culture incar- 
nate is brought to bear. 

Many of Secretary Sheldon’s remarks testi- 
fied to the growing consciousness among the 
churches of the primary importance of religious 
education and a growing acceptance of the ideal 
of a teaching ministry. Whereas, former em- 
phasis in certain theological seminaries was 
upon having a director of religious education 
assume the entire initiative and responsibility 
apart from the pastor, the present emphasis is 
upon the training of pastors themselves to 
direct the local church program of religious 
education. Sometimes the work of the church 
assistant is largely to assume such subordinate 
responsibilities as will free the highly trained 
pastor for this ministry of education in his 
church. Here is, therefore, no less an impor- 
tant service. 

It was of real “human interest” to the group 
addressed to learn that, in general, women are 
proving more successful than men in the reli- 
gious education work in the local churches. 
This was attributed to the fact that women 
put more of “the human touch” into their re- 
lationships; are more willing to carry diverse 
responsibilities and the burden of detail work, 
while men more frequently insist that the field 
of their labors be clearly defined and no bounds 
overstepped; and women have a more natural 
and ready access to the home. 

This regular meeting of the Chicago League 
of Church Assistants was attended by over 
thirty women now serving the denomination 
or preparing in our Congregational Training 
School for leadership in the task of Christian 
education. G. E. B. 


The Pastor Says: Jesus stooped down to 
lift up until he towered higher than any other 
man who has ever lived. 
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Miss Maude A. Royden to Speak at 
Y. W. C. A. National Convention 

HE fame of Miss Maude A. Royden as a 

speaker makes it a matter of general 
interest that she is to appear several times 
on the program at the Sixth Biennial Con- 
vention of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in Hot Springs, Ark., April 20-26. 
Miss Royden is the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Royden, Bart., formerly Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. During the war, Rey. Joseph Fort 
Newton made her his assistant in the min- 
istry of City Temple. She became popular 
immediately as a preacher. At present, it 
is reported, “she is a preacher without a 
church, having the largest following of any 
pulpit speaker in London.’ In an aban- 
doned church building placed at her dis- 
posal by the London Congregational Union, 
she has initiated a new venture of Fellow- 
ship Service, preaching Christ “without a 
creed.’”’ It is announced that at the Conven- 
tion Miss Royden is to make the opening 
address at each session. 
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Christian Endeavor 
Starts the New Year Well 
NTHUSIASTIC reports come in from 
yarious parts of the country indicating 
new or increasing interest at home and 
abroad in Christian Endeavor work. Louisi- 
ana reports twenty-two per cent. increase in 
societies, with the number of junior socie- 
ties almost doubled. Fifty-one new societies 
have been organized in Oklahoma. North 
Carolina reports study classes organized in 
large numbers. Kentucky reports that the 
denominations are -recognizing the impor- 
tance of work with the young people, and 
are placing men in the field, holding con- 
ferences and institutes. Oregon reports an 
increase in the number of societies. ‘In Ohio 
$11,000 was raised in the 50-50 financial 
campaign. It has also been reported re- 
cently that in Germany, Holland and Switz- 
erland there has been a large increase in 
Christian Endeavor societies, and that hun- 
dreds more are in process of organization. 


Women’s Colleges 
in the Orient 

NE of the largest meetings under reli- 
O gious auspices ever held in New York 
was assembled at a luncheon Jan. 14, in the 
Commodore Hotel. It is reported that 1,552 
persons were present, and all but 52 were 
women. The purpose of the meeting was to 
promote interest in aiding seven Christian 
colleges for women in the Orient, and to 
start the financial ball rolling. The amount 
desired is $3,000,000, of which $1,000,000 is 
promised if the other $2,000,000 is raised 
before January, 1923. New York’s allotment 
is $100,000, and within half an hour at this 
’ . meeting the sum of $83,342 was raised. The 
theme was one to stir the heart, and its 
presentation was made by such men as 
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Charles R. Crane, formerly our Minister to 
China, Thomas W, Lamont, Rev. Harry E. 
Fosdick, D.D., and John H. Finley, editor 
of the New York Times. The women’s col- 
leges to be aided by this fund are three in 
China, three in India, one in Japan. The 
vision of the influence of such colleges for 
the future of the Orient stimulates the 
imagination. For the promotion of peace 
and good will in the world there is no better 
way than by such Christian educational in- 
stitutions for the women of all nations. 
Other meetings for this fund will be held in 
Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Paul and other 
large cities. 


The Gedik Pasha School 


in Constantinople 
W* often hear from Robert College in 
Constantinople, and the American 
College for Girls, both famous _ institu- 
tions; the Gedik Pasha School takes kin- 
dergarten children and leading them up- 
ward through an eight grade course pre- 
pares them for sub-freshman work in both 
colleges. This school, dealing with children 
at the formative period, contains more 
Turkish children than any other foreign 
school in the Hmpire. At present ‘there 
are between 260 and 270 pupils in its classes 
—Turks, Armenians, Greeks, Persians, Al- 
banians, and occasionally there are Bul- 
garians and Americans. Forty-four per 
cent. of the pupils in 1921 were Moslem. 
Iror lack of room 194 children were turned 
away last year. The Principal is Miss 
Ethel Putney, a graduate of Wellesley Col- 
lege, and a member of the Wellesley Hills 
Congregational Church. Miss Putney set 
out for her field of labor in 1915, when 
submarines were devastating the Mediterra- 
nean, went to Cairo and began to study the 
languages, was put into war relief work 
at Port Said, and was thus engaged for 


Gevik PasHa ScuooL: 7TH AND 8TH GRADES 
(Miss Putney: Front row, Center) 
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three and a half years. In March, 1919, 
she began her work in the school. The at- 
tractive picture of the 7th and 8th grades 
on a May day picnic presents Miss Putney 
and some of her pupils. She is at present 
passing her sabbatical year in this country, 
expecting to return to Gedik Pasha in July. 


It Is Worth Noting 

That 805,228 aliens were admitted into the 
United States during the past fiscal year, 
and of these 119,086 were Jews. 

That the next conference of the World's 
Student Christian Federation will be held at 


Tsing Hua College, Peking, China, April 4-9, 


1922 
That there is a 
ternational Missionary Bibliography,” cover- 


“Yen Years’ Selected In-— 


ing 42 pages, published in the International — 


Review of Missions for January. 

That reports from foreign mission fields 
show no falling off in religious interest or 
activity. 
increased 
over 60,000 in its foreign field, with over 


120 new churches, 566 new Sunday schools, - 


and an increase of over 46,000 scholars. 
That April 2-8 is designated as Religious 

Book Week, when librarians’ will make ex- 

hibits of their most important religious book 


The Methodist Episcopal Church — 
its membership during 1920 by 


accessions, and booksellers will bring to the ~ 


front their newest and best religious books. © 


Religious papers for weeks in advance will 
devote special space to reviews of religious 
books. 


That reports of General Feng, “the Stone- 
wall Jackson of China,” still continue to 
reyeal phenomenal religious interest. There 
is said to be a continual revival in his army. 
Recently 966 soldiers were baptized in one 
day. For further information send to the 
American Board for Dr. Patton’s leaflets on 
General Feng. 
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Important New Books 
HEART AND SOUL, by Maveric Post (Cen- 
tury Co. $3.00). A discussion of the standards 
of morals and conduct of the present day. 
Some illustrations of the working out of the 
idea of “the right of the individual nature to 
its fullest expression,” are presented first. The 
question is asked, “Why shouldn’t I go ahead 
and gratify my inclinations in any way that 
suits myself?” And the answers are given 
under three heads: experience, affection, faith. 
It is a fresh, unconventional, practical and 
readable discussion which should prove use- 

ful for the parents of young children. 


TEXAS AND THE Mexican . War, by Na- 


THANIEL W. SrePpHENsoN (Yale Univ. Press. 


Vol. 24 of the Chronicles of America). “Texas,” 
takes up more space in this book than does 
the “Mexican War.’ But that makes it a 
more valuable piece of history for the Ameri- 
can reader, and the climax of the war is thrill- 
ingly presented in a few succinct and vivid 
chapters. Less blame is laid at the door of 
England’s meddlings than is the custom in 
these days. And a firm stand is taken, with 
proofs, in the matter of anti-slavery propa- 
ganda. The case for Texas was undoubtedly 
blackened by fanaticism. People were becom- 
ing “jumpy.”” But “the quarrel over the spoils 
of the Mexican War solidified the two sections. 
Thus was the stage set for a great and terrible 
war.” Like other volumes in this admirable 
series this Chronicle is well written, readable 
and holds the interest from the at page to 
the end. 


VICE AND H@ALTH, by JOHN CLARENCE 
Funk (Lippincott. $1.50 net). A sane dis- 
cussion of the problem of social vice, its dis- 
eases and the way it should be treated. Par- 
ents, ministers, teachers and public officials 
who have the public welfare at heart will 
find much profitable advice in these pages. The 
author is an official who speaks with authority. 
His treatment of such questions as segregation, 
ete., is convincing. He believes that any com- 
promise is evil and gives data of recent and 
important investigations on many phases of the 
subject. 


RURAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION, by 
Aucustus W. Hayrs (University of Chicago 
Press. $1.50). The author seeks for a proper 
local unit which lends itself to comprehensive 
community organization. In the rural New 
Wngland town this unity already exists but 
elsewhere he finds it in the consolidated 
school. The little volume contains much in- 
formation and admirable suggestion especially 
for towns where the sense of unity is lacking. 


‘TowARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF JESUS, by 
VuapIMig G. SimxKHovircH (Macmillan. 
$2.00). The professor of Economic History 
at Columbia elaborates convincingly the thesis 
that the spiritual insight of Jesus accounts 
for the place which he and his teachings have 
had in the life of the world, while Josephus, 
the learned contemporaneous writer, is of 
little concern to the modern world. Jesus, 
living in a seething period of Jewish history, 
shared the prevailing passionate antipathy to 
Rome, yet counseled non-resistance and saw 
that deliverance and continuance for the in- 
dividual and the race could come only: through 
a religious revival. Christ’s conviction that 
his is the Way and the Truth was based on 
unique scientific knowledge which was God’s 


special gift to him. Two other essays relating 
to the Fall of Rome complete the book. 

REAL Guost Sores, by Wiuxam T. 
Strap (Doran). This book, which made 
something of a sensation on its first appear- 
ance in the lifetime of its famous compiler, 
has been revised and brought down to date 
by his daughter, Mstelle W. Stead. Mr. Stead 
was a student of what we now call psychic 
phenomena and the advances in understand- 
ing of many of the strange happenings in 
the course of thirty years is one of the out- 
standing impressions for the reader. The 
stories were gathered from many sources, Dr. 
Horace Bushnell, of Hartford, being one, and 
are arranged under titles ‘suggesting in some 
measure more modern explanations from our 
studies of sub-consciousness that the author 
was in a position to give. The republication 
was well worth while as a contribution to 
the material of psychology. It gives interest- 
ing and sometimes amusing material—as in 
the case of a double personality, one of the two 
being a Fenian and the other an Orangeman, 
with consequent inter-personal rows and riots. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF PAGEANTRY, by LIN- 
woop Tarr (A. S. Barnes. $2.00). The author 
is Director of the American Pageant Associa- 
tion and writes out of much experience in 
directing pageants in many of the large cities 
and towns of the country. He explains the 
way to organize, the preparation of a pageant 
book for both audience and participants, the 
music, the cast, rehearsals, and the perform- 
ance. In the second part of the volume are 
a Pageant of Thanksgiving, and a Historic 
Pageant, both given in Savannah, in 1919. A 
helpful book for all persons interested in pro- 
moting pageants. 

Mora TuHeEory, by G. C. Frerp (Dutton). 
The author of this admirably lucid introduc- 
tion to ethical theory is Lecturer in Philos- 
ophy in the University of Liverpool, England. 
His method is to state and study the central 
teachings of two great philosophers—Kant 
and Aristotle—and having shown what their 
conclusions are and the reasons why they do 
not adequately co-ordinate and account for 
the facts of moral obligation as we know them, 
to explore the whole field and state the theory 
at which he has himself arrived. We cannot 
arrive, he says, at a theory of The Good by 
universalizing our choice in an alternative 
into a law of conduct, as Kant would do. We 
cannot make it a purpose, with Aristotle. In 
the constructive half of the book the relation 
of moral theory to desire and knowledge is 
worked out in a most interesting way. Pro- 
fessor Field is a master of exact and clear 
statement, and the argument is well within 
the reach of all intelligent and thoughtful 
readers. 


Selected Fiction 
THE TOWER OF OBLIVION, by OLIVER ONIONS 
(Macmillan. $2.00). In imagination, in power 
of mental analysis and in strength of style 


‘this is an unusual and admirable story. If 


it may seem fantastic to some readers, that 
really only says that Mr. Onions has used 
some of the recent theories and conclusions 
of. psychology to create an interesting situa- 
tion. A novelist of forty-five who has lived 
swiftly and vividly, suddenly in a great vexa- 
tion of personal entanglement finds that he is 
reversing the usual current of life and growing 
younger by sudden leaps. He loses, on a 
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single night of excited experience, ten years 
of his age. The climax of the story comes 
with the slipping back of his personality to 
the days of his youth and the contest of two 
women who love him. It is too unreal at times 
to be really tragical and the ending loses the 
tragic grip, but the study of personalities and 
of personality holds and fascinates the at- 
tention. 

MARTIN CONISBY’S VENGEANCE, by JEFFERY 
FARNOL (Little, Brown. $2.00 net). A sequel 
to Black Bartlemy’s Treasure, and fully _ as 
fierce, tempestuous and piratical as that vol- 
ume. Knowledge of the first story is necessary 
to a complete understanding of the second, 
though either one has tumult and tragedy, 
fighting and shipwreck enough for the average 
man. The ending of the story, however, justifies 
the storm and stress that hag led up to it. 


Mrs. FARRELL, by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
(Harper). This early story was published 
serially in the Atlantic, while Mr. Howells 
was editor, in 1875, under the title of “Private 
Theatricals.” There is an interesting intro- 
duction by Mildred Howells, explaining the 
story in relation to her father’s progress of 
taste and manner and the backgrounds of 
New England life against which the picture 
was drawn. The scene is in a farm boarding- 
house of those far-away times; and the hero- 
ine is an ambitious lady with a dramatic mind 
and an active love of using her powers in 
flirtation. To students of Howells’ style the 
book is especially interesting as an example 
of his lighter early touch. It makes the 
fifty-first of his. works on the publisher’s list 


today. 
Smizine Pass, by Exiot H. Rosinson 
(Page). Many readers will welcome this: 


sequel to Smiles, a Rose of the Cumberlands, 
the story of the Missionary work of Smiles 
and her doctor husband in her own moun- 
tains. It carries on the personal history of 
Philip, and Donald, and Smiles, and a host 
of new and interesting friends. The trans- 
formation of Beaten Creek to Smiling Pass 
is not as wonderful as the influence of Smiles 
upon the hostile natives who look upon the 
hospital and school as the work of “furriners.” 
But Smiles, with “Smiles, Jr.,” works miracles. 
She claims kinship as one of the mountain 
people and her faith and devotion finally win 
out. The missionary work is established and 
left to the people themselves and Rose and 
her doctor go back to Beacon Street, Boston. 

ANDIvIUS HrEpULIO, by Epwarp Lucas 
WHITE (Dutton. $2.00). A thrilling romance 
of the Roman LEmpire, chiefly during the 
reign of Commodus, the adopted son of Marcus 
Aurelius, but ending with the beginning of 
Severus’ triumphant career. Hedulio is a 
Roman noble, who is, very soon after the tale 
opens, falsely accused of being engaged in a 
plot to assassinate: the emperor. He escapes 
in the disguise of a slave and for nine years 
passes through one experience after another 
in constant peril, until he is finally exoner- 
ated by Severus and restored to his original 
rank. He is possessed of a wonderful gift of 
influence over animals, even the fiercest, and 
this plays a great part in the story. The 
author admits that the tale is not always true 
to history, but he certainly writes convincingly 
and has made a story as remarkable as “H] 
Supremo,” or any of his later productions. 
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The Education Society Conference 


Official reports have appeared in The Con- 
gregationalist, telling of the important transac- 
tions of the series of midwinter conferences 
just concluded in Chicago. Our readers may 
like to know more intimately something of 
what the five days spent together meant to the 
Education Society Secretaries. 

Miss Bundy, from Southern California, was 
prevented from attending. Otherwise all the 
district secretaries and the full staff from 
headquarters were in attendance. Most inter- 
esting to those of us who spend most of our 
time at headquarters, eager to get in touch 
with all the field, were reports brought from 
each district. EXvery secretary spoke with en- 
thusiasm of the warm co-operation that is 
being received from the pastors all over the 
field. As the new manual, “Principles and 
Methods of Religious Education in the Local 
Church,” well says, “The pastor must set the 
pace. ... The level of interest and co-opera- 
tion in any cause on the part of the church’s 
membership will not rise far above his own.” 
It is doubly cheering that such hearty co- 
operation is being accorded the educational 
program of our denomination. 

Almost without exception enthusiastic word 
was brought regarding the work of the State 
Conference Committees on Religious Wduca- 
tion: One secretary said, “There is no such 
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religious education committee as ours in 
Quick interruption came from another, ‘Look 
out, they can’t beat ours in a? 

All reported a distinct forward step in our 
churches because of the increasing activity 
among our young people, and the increasing 
recognition on the part of the churches of their 
place in the church. Conferences of young 
people have been held during the past year in 
nearly all states. In every field plans for such 
conferences next summer are already far ad- 
vanced. The Pilgrim Federation is in many 
states meeting a real need. Washington has 
developed a strong state federation, announced 
by an attractive leaflet, which may be obtained 
by addressing Rey. Fred Grey, Sixth and Uni- 
versity Sts., Seattle, Wash. Iowa is organized. 
In New York the federation is proving the 
natural channel for information and enthusi- 
asm in connection with the week-end confer- 
ences held in each association. 

The Missionary Hducation Program is re- 
ported as just what was needed in every part 
of the country, and a constantly increasing 
number of our schools are adopting the chart 
plan. 

Quite as interesting as these reports, in 
which nearly all the fields agreed, were some 
individual notes from the various fields. One 
secretary reported the interest in week-day 


schools almost running away with him. Dr. 
Gammon reported for his great central field a 
gratifying emphasis upon educational evangel- 
ism. Increased use of the pastor’s classes, 
with gratifying results, were reported from 
several quarters. 

Dr. O’Brien told of the 193 colored Congre- 
gational Sunday schools in which he is inter- 
ested, and the six colleges and 20 secondary 
schools responsible for the development of a 
large element of colored leadership for the 
coming day. Children’s Week had in some of 
the districts meant a great advance in the in- 
terest of adults in religious education. 

Iowa reports meeting with marked success 
in advancing the condition of the schools 
through a scholarship standard where report 
eards give to children and parents an impres- 
sion of worthwhileness in their church school 
work. 

The building enterprise, checked now for five 
years by untoward conditions, shows indica- 
tion of a leap forward; a gratifying concern 
is noted in several parts of the country for 
such a wise planning of new and remodeled 
church plants as shall aid the educational work 
of the church. 

Some of the secretaries were happily able to 
report real progress toward services of wor- 

(Continued on page 190) 


Dr. Davis’ Bible Class 


Elisha and Naaman 

International Sunday School Lesson for 
Feb. 19. II Kings 5: 1-27. 

This is a familiar passage, but it is full of 
timely suggestions that we may well dwell 
upon. 

1. Weak in the Midst of Strength. ‘The 
figure of Naaman is pathetic. He seemed to 
possess everything that heart could desire— 
riches, fame, an honorable position, and the 
satisfactions that come with success; but he 
was one of the most miserable men in the 
world, for he was a hopeless leper. How true 
it is that we cannot estimate the real happiness 
or strength of any person by an inventory of 
his outward circumstances! The leprosy of 
hatred or lust or a blistering memory may be 
found under the fairest exterior and the ap- 
pearance of fortunate circumstance. Is it not 
true that what all men need is the conscious- 
ness of God’s love in their hearts? Then out- 
ward circumstances never can destroy the soul’s 
inner peace. 

2. The Service of Love in a Small Place. 
Between the covers of the Bible few incidents 
are more beautiful than this of the little cap- 
tive girl who kept her heart free from hatred 
and did the greatest service possible to the 
whole kingdom by fidelity to her opportunity in 
the small place where she worked. In spite of 
every temptation to do so she did not let her- 
self hate the man who had done her the great- 
est harm; and through her suggestion came the 
eontacts that resulted in his cure. It is a 
great lesson for a world that is full of hatred 
and seeks for the satisfactions of retaliation 


or revenge. 


8. Cleansing through Obedience. 


Naaman 


had been accustomed all his life to securing 
everything through “pull” or through purchase. 
That was the royal and political way. He 
must learn that there was another and better 
avenue through which the great gifts come 
from God to men, namely, through obedience. 
And this was a real test of his character, as 
it always is when we face the stern demands 
of obedience in any form. It is only through 
yielding our wills to the imperative of Christ 
that we may hope to emancipate them from sin. 
Name some of the tests of obedience to which 
we must submit today. 

4. God’s Free Gifts. Naaman needed to 
learn that there is a limit to the power either 
of money or official influence to purchase the 
gifts of life. He was rich; when he had re- 
ceived a benefit he instantly estimated it in the 
terms of a cash payment or a present that 
would have a definite commercial value. He 
needed to learn that the gifts of the spirit are 
never to be estimated in dollars and cents. 
This desire to purchase is one of the vices of 
modern life. How does it find expression in 
the way the community often treats the mes- 
sage and mission of the church? 

5. The Power of Compromise. The way in 
which Naaman proposed to unite the worship 
of Jehovah with an official conformity to the 


current adoration of Rimmon is one of the. 


most interesting items in the story. Why did 
BHlisha let the matter pass without protest? 
Evidently he did not think it necessary to re- 
buke Naaman or to protest against his plan. 
It was a flagrant compromise. Naaman pto- 
posed to honor Jehovah in private and pub- 
licly to bow with the multitude in the worship 
of Rimmon. So he would get on officially and 
also satisfy his own sense of what was right 


in his personal religion. Are there any paral- 
lels to this attitude of mind that you can sug- 
gest from modern life? How shall we meet 
them in ourselves and how shall we deal with 
them in others? Elisha was apparently silent 
in the case. Is this the best way to deal with 
the situation? 

6. Gehazi the Grafter. In eontrast with 
Hlisha and Naaman, the character of Gehazi 
is in every way contemptible. Yet how natural 
his desire to get a rake-off from the rich and 
benevolently inclined man! He had heard the 
offer of a generous present; he knew that 
Naaman was perfectly willing to give some- 
thing to the prophet. It was good business 
to get something, too. This act of Elisha was 
the sheer folly of an idealist without a proper 
business sense. We are told that all preachers 
are idealists and that the business men must 
take command of the affairs of the church in 
larger measure to make it successful. Gehazi 
had a long train of what looks like modern 
logic behind his clever deal to warrant it. 
Naaman was an easy mark and the deal could 
be pulled off with all the appearances of honesty. 

Well, he did it and did it shrewdly. The 
tracks seemed to have been covered up and 
he had stored his loot where it was safe. But 
Gehazi had not reckoned with God, just as all 
the grafters fail to do. And he was found out. 
He got leprosy instead of gold and garments 
out of it. That is the way in which grafting 
invariably issues in the long run. It does not 
pay, does it? 
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Sacrifice 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Feb. 19-25 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


‘Theme for the year, Redemption, 
‘Theme for January and February, Redemptive 


Ideas in the Old Testament. 


‘Theme for the week, Sacrifice. Matt. 20: 28. 


' A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 


(For hymns see “Devotional Hymns,” and 
for prayers, ‘““A Book of Prayers,” each 5 cents. 
Congregational Commission on Hvangelism, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 

Sunday. The place of adversity. Wccl. 
7: 1-14. Comment 1 and 8; Hymn 38; Prayer 
10. E 

Monday. The man of affliction. Lam. 
3: 1-18. Comment 2; Hymn 36; Prayer 11. 

Tuesday. Our Gethsemanes. Ps. 42. Com- 
ment 8; Hymn 21; Prayer 18. 


Wednesday. David in anguish for Absalom. 
II Sam. 18: 24-33. Comment 4; Hymn 2; 
Prayer 40. 


Thursday. Indignities to God’s messengers. 
Isa. 50: 4-10. Comment 5; Hymn 28; Prayer 9. 

Friday. Treading the winepress alone. Isa. 
63: 1-9. Comment 6; Hymn 3; Prayer 22: 

Saturday. The suffering servant. Isa. 53. 
Comment 7; Hymn 25; Prayer 62. 
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Notice. Beginning with next week, the topics 
treated on this page, both for the midweek 
meeting and for:daily devotions, will be those 
of the Fellowship of Prayer, for which the 
Commission on Hvangelism issues a 20-page 
leaflet with Scripture references, all of which 
are from the Gospel of Luke and from The 
Meaning of Service, by Fosdick; a meditation 
under each topic; a prayer for each week, and 
the first stanza of a hymn for each day. It is 
especially desirable that those who are follow- 
ing the Guide for Daily Devotions should have 
this booklet, which, if not provided through 
your church, may be ordered from the Commis- 
sion on Hvangelism, 287 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, at two cents per copy. 


1. Sacrifice is the distinctive redemptive 
idea. Wor seven weeks we have been consider- 
ing great ideas in the New Testament which 
are redemptive in the sense that they introduce 
forces and conditions into life which overcome 
forces which destroy and spoil true life. This 
week we come to the distinctive idea in Chris- 
tian. redemption. It centers in the cross of 
Christ, which is the coat of arms of the 
ehurches. To look upon the cross of Christ 
until one’s life is gripped by it (John 12: 32) 
is to introduce into the life redeeming forces; 
forces which overcome all life’s adversities and 
develop strength in the process. In such a 
processeGod is at work in a man redeeming his 
life. (See Closet and Altar—Bradley.) 

2. More than ceremonial sacrifice. The 
ancients were saturated with the idea of re- 
demption through ceremonial sacrifices (Micah 
6: 6-8). Any value, however, which inhered 
in these sacrifices could only be when they 
stirred within the heart those vital spiritual 
forces calculated to give man victory under 
affliction or temptation. (See Closet and 
Altar. Isa. 63: 9.) 


8. More than ransom or vicarious substitu- 
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\THE HOUR OF PRAYE 


Closet and Altar 


GOD’S CARE IN TROUBLE 
In all their affliction he was afflicted, and 


the angel of his presence saved them.— 
Is. 68: 9. 


Any one can make good things work to- 
gether for good; but only the heavenly 
Father can bring good out of evil and, tak- 
ing all our mistakes and failings and fool- 
ishnesses, cause them to work out to our 
most perfect well-being.—Florence L. Brad- 
ley. 


It is much to come out of the Lord’s 
school of trial wiser and more experienced 
in the ways of God.—Samuel Rutherford. 


Had there been any choice, I do not say 
I should have chosen this dull rugged way. 


This way of stones and flints, and wayside 


briars. 
Wr a I grieve not, faint not. God is 
in 


He gives me strange, sweet flowers that push 
between 

The flints—such as no garden ever bore; 

And gathering these, how can I choose but 


min 
What thankful hearts have gleaned where 
now I glean, 
What patient feet have passed this way before? 
Edward Oracroft Lefroy. 


Did he not quit the daily path, now for 
a Transfiguration, and now for a Gethsem- 
ane? Did not his voice burst into the ex- 
clamation, “I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven,” yet also confess, “Now is 
my soul troubled?” And had he not his 
hours on the mountain all night? and what, 
think you, passed beneath those stars? 
These intermittent moments are the sign 
of divine gifts, not of human weakness. 
God has so arranged the chronometry of 
our spirits that there shall be thousands of 
silent moments between the striking hours. 
—James Martineau. 


Confidence of faith is a rest to the soul 
when we are weary. If God be for us, who 
can be against us? ‘Trouble, even of our 
own procuring, is God’s opportunity. We 
never slip beyond his reach—Isaac Hd- 
wardson. 


Blessed are all thy saints, my God and 
King, who have traveled over the tempes- 
tuous sea of mortality and have at last made 
the desired port of peace and felicity. O 
cast @ gracious eye upon us who are still 
im our dangerous voyage. Remember and 
succor us in our distress, and think on them 
that lie exposed to the rough storms of 
troubles and temptations. Strengthen our 
weakness, that we may do valiantly in this 
spiritual war; help us against our own neg- 
ligence and cowardice, and defend us from 
the treachery of our unfaithful hearts. We 
are exceeding frail and indisposed to every 
virtuous and gallant undertaking. Grant, 
O Lord, that we may bring our vessel safe 
to shore, unto our desired haven. Amen.— 
Augustine. 


[Compiled and arranged by Isaac Ogden 
Rankin. ] 
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tion. When one sees another suffering on his 
account or paying his debts, the sight is calcu- 
lated to stir within him feelings of shame and 
stirrings of resolution. Unless this results 
there is no redemptive force in substitution or 
ransom. Whatever helps the life of God to get 
hold of me when I am cast down is redemptive. 
Costly experiences are frequently effective in 
this. (See Closet and Altar—Rutherford.) 


4. Life developed through resistance. The 
incipient butterfly needs the struggle incident 
to breaking out of the cocoon to develop its 
wings and powers. Much of the anguish and 
sorrow and struggle of life seems to us inex- 
plicable, but the life which overcomes and 
mounts upon these things is the redeemed life 
(II Cor. 4: 17). We have an example of this 
in the victorious living of the Father of our 
Country, whose birthday we observe today. 
(See Closet and Altar—Augustine.) 


5. Enduring indignities. It is the weak man 
who is overcome by indignities. No slander- 
ous attacks could overcome Jesus. He rather 
rose upon them to the very height (Heb. 
12: 14). So redeeming life within us makes 
indignities stepping stones on which we mount 
higher. Thus it is possible to convert our 
enemies into ministers of our redemption. (See 
Closet and Altar—Lefroy.) 

6. Unselfish ministry. Appetite drives us 
into self-seeking. |Unrestrained exercise in 
such pursuits results in a wholly selfish char- 
acter. On the contrary, when the impulses to 
unselfish and sacrificial service are given the 
right of way they develop within one character 
like that of Jesus (John 18: 12-17). Now 
close observance of those who live such lives 
of service, and especially of the Great Servant 
of Man, beget in us a similar service. We do 
well to breathe the atmosphere of such souls. 
(See Closet and Altar—Martineau.) 

7. Assimilating the life of God. Clearly the 
practice of sacrifice and the bearing of burdens 
fit the soul to welcome the life of God. His is 
a life which reaches out in service, in unselfish- 
ness, in sacrifice as revealed in the life and 
death of Christ. When we follow Christ’s ex- 
ample we give his life a chance in us (Phil. 
2: 12, 13). It is possible for every Christian 
to become the suffering servant of Jehovah. 
(See Closet and Altar—Hdwardson.) 


8. Hymn for the week, No. 38. 
to memory.) 


(Commit 


Beneath the cross of Jesus 
I fain would take my stand— 
The shadow of a mighty rock 
Within a weary land, 
A home within the wilderness, 
A rest upon the way, 
From the burning of the noon-tide heat, 
And the burden of the day. 


Upon that cross of Jesus, 
‘Mine eye at times can see 
The very dying form of One 
Who suffered there for me; 
And from my smitten heart with tears 
Two wonders I confess 
The wonders of his glorious love 
And my unworthiness. 


I take, O cross, thy shadow 
For my abiding place; 

I ask no other sunshine than 
The sunshine of his face— 
Content to let the world go by, 
To know no gain nor loss, 
My sinful self my only shame, 

My glory all the cross. 
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On Dan’s Bookshelf 


By M. M. Parks 

“Ask us another birthday, Mr. History. Ask 
us another,” clamored “Jack and Jill.” 

Mr. U. S. History rustled his leaves thought- 
fully. ‘Well, here’s an easy one. He was 
born on Feb. 12, in a log cabin; he was presi- 
dent, and they called him “Honest Abe.” 

“Several presidents were born in log cabins, 
weren't they?” asked Jack with a puzzled air. 

“Log cabins are the cradles of great men, 
but only one president ever was called ‘Honest 
Abe,’” replied Mr. History. 


“J think I know,” remarked “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’ modestly. ‘“Was it Abraham 
Lincoln?” 


“Tt was Abraham Lincoln,” said Mr. History. 
“The greatest American, some call him. Once 
a picture of him was shown to some French 
artists, and it astonished them. All their lives 
they had been studying faces and figures, and 
in that picture both were different from any- 
thing they ever had seen. It was what they 
called a new type of person. It was American ; 
a blend of the best of all peoples.” 

“Why did they call him ‘Honest Abe?” 
asked Jill. 

Mr. History thought a moment. “It is a 
natural question,” he said. “There are many 
honest men. We all know plenty of them. His 
honesty stood out somehow above all the rest 
of. his time. Once when he was clerk in a 
country store, a poor woman overpaid him a 
little. After the store closed, he walked out 
to her house, some distance away, to give her 
back the few cents he had unknowingly robbed 


her of, Most men would have waited till she 
came to town again. He could not let it go 
over night.” 


The quiet little brown book in the corner of 
the shelf, the volume of essays that had be- 
longed to Dan’s soldier uncle, spoke next. 
“There you have the foundation of honesty,” 
he said. “It is founded on two things—kind- 
ness and fearlessness. It was a poor woman. 
She might worry over the loss, he thought. 
She might think he meant to cheat her. That 
alone would trouble her. He could not rest 
till he had made the matter right.” 

“True,’ agreed Mr. History. “Another 
story confirms that. In Lincoln’s day lawyers 
often walked from place to place where court 
was in session. Once, passing along a muddy 
country road, he and his friends saw a large 
hog completely mired, struggling to get free 
and getting deeper all the time. They were 
all dressed for court, and no one wanted to 
touch the animal. They walked on some dis- 
tance. Then Lincoln suddenly turned and went 
back and got the creature out. The others 
were ashamed, and spoke of his unselfishness. 
He said, laughingly, that it was pure selfish- 
ness took him back. It made him so uncom- 
fortable to think about the poor creature that 
he could not stand it.” 

“Bxactly,” agreed Mr. Brown Cover. “It 
was largely that unshakable kindness that 
made him honest. No kindly person will try 
to get anything that belongs to another— 
money, reputation, credit, or any other good 
thing. Most dishonesty comes from that—try- 
ing to get what belongs to some one else, or 
to destroy those who are in our way. A truly 
kind man never does anything to hurt another, 
no matter what the gain to himself might be. 
He tries to build them tp in every way pos- 


On the other 
hand, kindly people sometimes are dishonest 
from lack of courage to do or say the right 
thing.” 

“Speaking of courage, it was as unshakable 


sible, often to his own hurt. 


as his kindness,” he continued. ‘When he was 
president, our country was divided. Half of 
it was against him, and the other half was not 
all for him. Probably no one was quite cer- 
tain he was right. It was a period of awful 
doubt and anxiety. At times, no one, probably 
not he himself, could see any way out of it. 
Everything was in ruins. He stood, stead- 
fastly, however, for what he thought was the 
right thing to do. He had no doubt about that. 
It was the outcome he wondered about.” 

“That was plain in every word he ever 
wrote,” interjected Mr. Gray Cover, the quota- 
tion book. “Listen to this: ‘Let us have faith 
that right makes might; and in that faith let 
us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we 
understand it.’” 

“Wxactly,” said Mr. 
loved the whole country. 
the half that was against him best. He was 
born and bred in it. He understood it. At 
any rate, he wanted to see the whole country 
what it is now, united and strong and brave, 
a world power for righteousness. He was not 
always sure that what he was doing would 
make it so; nobody was sure of it; but he 
stood firmly for what he knew was right, and 


Brown Cover. ‘He 
Probably he loved 


because he so stood, America is what he wanted’ 


it to be. Kindness and courage to do what is 
right in the face of awful odds are the founda- 
tion of honesty, and honesty is the best policy 
always.” 

“Then people who are kind and brave are hon- 
est without trying to be. It makes it seem easier 
somehow,” sighed “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


Richard’s Novel Valentines 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 

The weather-man had sent a rousing snow- 
storm as his beautiful valentine to the world, 
and Richard awoke that February morning to 
see all outdoors sparkling and glistening in the 
sunlight. Richard’s first two thoughts were 
not very jolly: not at all suited to a day made 
for loving messages and cheery greetings. 

“Tf I only had a new sled!” he sighed as he 
looked out toward the long hill where the chil- 
dren. coasted all winter. “And I haven’t a 
single valentine to give!” This was indeed a 
painful thought, for Richard was an unselfish 
lad and never once thought of how many valen- 
tines he was going to receive. “If I only 
hadn’t broken Mr. Grove’s window with my 
football,” he sighed regretfully as he laced up 
his stout new boots. 

Suddenly into his mind popped a little verse 
his teacher had written on the board the day 
before: 


I mean to be so good and gay, 

So kind and helpful every way, 
That folks will know it is a sign 
I want to BE a Valentine. 


But how under the sun and moon could any- 
body be a valentine? puzzled Richard ag he 
stumped into the cozy kitchen. Valentines 
meant beautiful messages made of paper lace, 
gilt arrows, ruby hearts, and pretty pictures, 
with loving lines to top them off. 

“Why, of course, you can’t go out looking 
like a poster.” laughed his mother, when 
Richard confided his question. “But if you do 
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something kind and thoughtful, that says 
plain as plain that you're fond of people, 
doesn’t it? That’s being a real live valentine.” 

Richard stood looking. out of the window 
toward “Aunt Betty’s” brown cottage with the 
old picket fence around it. The snow was 
deeply drifted, and unbroken by even a dog’s 
track. “Aunt Betty has been gone a long time,” 
he said in a tone that showed how fond he was 
of his neighbor. ; 

“She’s coming home this morning,” his 
mother assured him happily. “I know she is 
tired, for she has been nursing a sick sister.” — 

Richard pondered this thoughtfully. Too 
bad Aunt Betty had to come home tired and 
wade snow, for her walks and lilac bushes were 
covered deep. Why! Richard gave a little 
crow as the idea dawned on him. “Lucky it’s” 
Saturday!” he chuckled as he went whistling 
outside with his willing shovel and began to be 


AUNT BETtTy’s VALENTINE. 

That little snow-shovel acted as if it were 
alive and enjoying Richard’s secret. It kicked 
and pranced about in the snow like a one- 
legged colt, and in no time at all Richard had 
cleared his own walks. He crawled through a 
gap in the old fence where he and Aunt Betty 
visited back and forth. Such a big mound of 
nice clean snow suggested first a taste, next 
a snowball, and last a snowman. 

“TVll stand him at her back door to say 
‘Hello!’” decided Richard, as he worked and 
piled and puffed busily. He had a surprise 
when he was shoveling the big mound of snow. 
Something hard and shiny dropped from its — 
snowflake nest into Richard’s shovel. ‘Oh, 
won’t Aunt Betty be glad!” exclaimed Richard 
when he saw what it was. Then he did a little” 
jig when it occurred to him how he might sur- 
prise his kind neighbor. , 

So when Aunt Betty came home, the walks 
were clean and dry; and as she turned the 
corner of the house, there stood a plump little - 
snowman smiling good-day. “Dear me!” said 
Aunt Betty, forgetting how tired she was. “It 
must be 9 snow postman, for there’s a letter 
sticking up in his straw hat.” A glance, then. 
a delighted “And if it isn’t for me! Sealed — 
with a fine red heart, too.” 4 

Richard, hiding behind the old Seti soll 
laughed inside so hard it hurt. There was 
something hard and mysterious in the envelope, 
and when Aunt Betty opened it she exclaimed 
aloud, “Why, it’s my gold thimble I lost last 
week!” To herself she added: “Richard must 
have found it, bless his heart! I couldn’t have 
a nicer valentine, for this was mother’s treas- 
ured thimble, and I could never replace it.” 
Then she went inside, and she felt so much 
better she couldn’t think of resting until she 
made a batch of valentines for her small neigh- 
bor. Richard found them waiting for him at 
lunch—heart-shaped cookies iced with pink. He 
had come in panting and excited from finishing | 
a job that was . 


FATHER’S VALENTINE. 
Now Richard’s father was a very busy doctor. 
and in spite of the fact that he had been out 
half the night, he had hurried away with an- 
other doctor right after breakfast, Outside of 
the garage stood the little car, mud-spattered, 
and untidy from tire to top. Richard had eyed 
it doubtfully. 
“T can’t tackle that!” he had said at once. 
Then he remembered father would want it that 
afternoon. ‘And he hates to drive a muddy car 
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‘¢ as much as I dread to clean it,” reflected 
chard, soberly. “If mother will help me screw 
the hose and give me plenty of old clean 
337° 

Mother did, and she was so pleased about it 
at Richard didn’t mind scraping and scrub- 
1g, because she came to the door or window 
tween rubs to say how much better the car 
yked, and how wonderfully Richard was 
ing it. 

Richard had gone on an errand when the 
etor rushed home and, seizing a mere hand- 
t, drove hastily away on an important case. 
Vhat did he say? Wasn’t he s’prised?” de- 
inded Richard, when he came home. 

“IT never saw anybody so surprised or 
sased,’’ smiled mother. “He left this mes- 
ge for you.” Richard looked interested, but 
1en he read the brief scrawl his spirits 
mped to his boots. It wasn’t an order for 
ehard to search father’s second-best vest- 
eket for a dime. It wasn’t even “Thanks, 
mny.’ It was—at least, it sounded like—a 
quest for Richard to tackle another job! And 
queer request at that. ‘Shovel a trail to the 
owhouse.” 

Richard drew a long breath and considered. 
is mother’s eyes danced as he said, with dis- 
pointment sticking out like quills, “I’ve 
oveled a good deal, and I meant to wait till 
lly came over to help before getting out to 
e snowhouse.” Billy was Richard’s comrade 
d usually shared Richard’s joys and jobs, 
yubles and treats. 

“Where is Billy?’ queried Richard’s mother. 
fe hasn’t been over all morning.” 

Richard looked very gloomy. ‘He’s coast- 
» on the hill, with his new sled,” he explained, 
d his mother understood all the things he 
In’t say. ; 

“T believe I would take father’s advice, even 
the shovel and you are a bit tired,’ was her 
ggestion. So, fortified with several of Aunt 
stty’s delicious valentines, Richard started 
make a path across what seemed just then 
endless a waste as the steppes of Siberia. 
was a truly quest, but Richard did not know 
at first. 

“Why, there are tracks! Big ones,’ he real- 
1d as one lone chickadee urged him to cheer 
. “From our front gate. That’s funny!” It 
ded a spice of mystery that gave new strength 
his arms and speed to his partner. 

His goal was as comfy and roomy as any 
skimo house, but the framework was made of 
ughs and boards. The doctor had helped 
chard and Billy with it, and such a success 
d it proved that many other boys had copied 
e idea. The house was faced so that the 
ow came mostly from the rear, leaving the 
trance free. 

“What on earth did father want a path out 
re for?” puzzled Richard, as he stooped to 
yk in. “Whoop-ee!” That look ended in a 
out that brought both his mother and Aunt 
tty to the nearest windows. First, Richard 
pped about like a distracted robin. Next, he 
lerged with a fine new sled as red as all the 
lentine hearts together. That was father’s 
lentine to Richard, and not long after, it 
is whizzing down the hill with Billy’s coaster. 
it Richard did not slide all he wanted to, for 
still had to think how he could be 


MOTHER’s VALENTINE. 


As Richard ran in with his cheeks as red as 
; new sled he smelled his mother’s treat to 
m. It was fudge, by special arrangement, and 
Ily was to share it when they compared val- 
tines later: The postman had just passed 
, and Richard felt a twinge of disappoint- 
ont. Grandma had never forgotten him be- 
re, and for a second Richard suspected his 
1 friend the postman of having overlooked 
mething. Of course grandma was visiting in 
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California, and perhaps she hadn’t mailed it 
in time. 

So with a sigh Richard went to his room to 
change shoes, and it was then he suddenly 
thought of a way to show mother he was think- 
ing of her. His bookshelves looked exactly as 
if they had been visited by the very Kansas 
cyclone that had whisked Dorothy to the Land 
of Oz. Mother had wished that corner looked 
tidier several times, and now Richard tackled 
it with a do-or-die expression. He was about 
through when two books went “bang!” Prob- 
ably they fell to the floor in astonishment. 
Richard picked up “Robinson Crusoe” and put 
him where he belonged. Then he picked up the 
other book and opened the attractive cover. 

“To Richard from grandma, January tenth,” 
was written in grandma’s plain, flowing hand. 
That had been a birthday gift, and Richard 
turned the pages shamefacedly. ‘It’s full of 
splendid stories,’ his mother had told him 
when he had laid it aside with little interest on 
his birthday. 

“But there aren’t any nice pictures,” com- 
plained Richard, who expected every book to 
have big pictures every little while, and col- 
ored ones at that. He had put the book away 
and forgotten it. Today he decided to see 
what the stories were like. “Happy Holidays,” 
the book was called. 

“Maybe there’s a Valentine Day story,” 
thought Richard, turning the pages with in- 
terest. There was: and when he found it he 
found something else. Out dropped a small 
envelope, stamped, and sealed with tiny hearts. 
It was actually addressed to him and said, “To 
be opened on Valentine’s Day.” . 

Two thrills went capering up Richard’s 
spine as he opened the envelope to find— 
riches! A five-dollar bill wrapped in a sheet 
of paper, on which grandma had written: “I 
will be far away on St. Valentine’s Day so this 
might not reach you in time. I want you to 
add it to the dimes and quarters and other 
dollar seed in your tin house. You’ll have that 
Scout outfit before you know it.” 

Whizz! Richard went sliding down the ban- 
isters as the speediest method of transporta- 
tion possible. “Mother! Look, mother! Here’s 
a valentine from grandma!’ he shouted. “It 
turned up like magic when I was doing your 
valentine; but it has been right in my room 
for weeks! Just think!” 

Of course mother was overjoyed to find her 
valentine—an orderly set of bookshelves—and 
altogether, as he shared the tempting fudge 
with Billy, Richard was certain that being 
a valentine was ten times the fun that simply 
buying and giving the usual kind could ever be. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


ART AND DECENCY, by GRANT SHOWERMAN 
(Yale Review, January). There are some 
things which it is indecent to expose to the 
public gaze and no demands of realism can 
make them artistic. They may or may not be 
immoral but they are indecent. ‘The appeal 
against a too liberal literature of sex is not 
grounded ultimately in Puritanism, or even 
in morality, but in decency.” 

WHIcH Way Gors GERMANY? by S. Mixes 
Bouton (Atlantic, January). Before the war 
we often heard it said that the German people 
preferred to be ruled, ordered about, told what 
to do. This characteristic seems to be re- 
appearing, according to this traveler, who finds 
nearly everywhere in Germany a strong senti- 
mént in favor of Kaiserism. In Central and 
Southern Germany and in Northern Germany 
he heard the same complaints against present 
day disorder and the same expressed hope, 
“Germany must have her rulers back.” Even 
in the cities there is not more than 40 per cent. 
Republican strength. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
On Winning Happiness 
Comment on Topic for Feb..19-25 

BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: The Sources of Happiness. John 


4: 9-14; 13: 12-17; 15: 11. 


j 


Light from the Bible Passage 

It is interesting to note how Jesus met mis- 
conceptions. This chapter (John 4) shows his 
method. Life-giving water, acceptable places 
of worship are two disputed subjects. How 
does Jesus answer them? Few of us know how 
near we are to the best things in life. Many 
men look for these in the material things we 
eat or drink or wear or see. They most fre- 
quently consist of spiritual gifts. Happiness 
(according to 18: 17) is not found in the 
things we can touch or get. It is more likely 
in those we know and give. (Note the great 
“if.”) It does not consist of the possession of 
certain ideas. It is rather in what we do with 
them. Jesus wishes us to be happy (15: 11). 
This thought he put first in the Sermon on the 
Mount, as we have it. Hach “Blessed” is 
really to be translated “Happy.” 


Leads for Leaders 

Think over a few challenging introductory 
questions such as: How largely has one the 
right to seek happiness? Does the Declaration 
of Independence (“Life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness’) make it so? Does the 
pursuit of happiness defeat its own end? Is 
happiness a by-product of life? 

Consider : 

1. The Happiness that comes from the com- 
panionship of Books. What sort of books make 
the best contribution? 

2. The Happiness that comes from Friends. 
Is this a matter of “give and take?” 

3. The Happiness that comes from Service. 
The value of being busy? Of being busy for 
others? 

4. The Happiness that comes from Christ. 
Intimacy with him brings it. How closely do 
we live to him? 


Thoughts for Members 
The simplest things are sometimes the most 
difficult and at the same time the best. 


‘Happiness, if it comes, must come through 
the common, everyday opportunities of life. 


“Tf our love were but more simple, 
We should take him at his word; 

And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord.” 


The most satisfactory thing in all this earthly 
life is to be able to serve our fellow beings— 
first those who are bound to us by ties of love, 
then the wider circle of fellow-townsmen, fel- 
low-countrymen, or fellow-men. To be of serv- 
ice is a solid foundation for contentment in 
this world.—Ha-pres. Charles W. Bliot. 


Consider the exhaustless sources of Jesus’ 
joy: his trust in his Father, his boundless hope 
for the future, his consciousness that he had’ 
found and was doing God’s will for him, his 
sense of God’s approval on his life, and his 
knowledge that he was doing a great and abid- 
ing service for men.—Harry H. Fosdlck. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Master, Source of all Joy, we look to thee 
in every hour and find in thee the satisfaction 
of our worthy cravings. We thank thee for 
the many open doors through which we may 
find happiness. Guide our steps that we may 
not only find the doors but enter in. And 
may the happiness we give be greater, richer 
far, than that we get. For thy sake. Amen. 


A Notable Merger in Boston 

On Sunday, Feb. 5, the first service of the 
united HEliot-Immanuel-Walnut Ave., located 
in the Roxbury section of Boston, was held 
in the Walnut Ave. edifice under the new-old 
name “The Eliot Congregational Church of 
Roxbury,” Dr. Daniel Evans, of Andover, who 
has been acting pastor of Eliot the past year, 
preached in the morning. and Dr. B. A. Will- 
mott, pastor of Immanuel-Walnut' Avye., 
preached in the evening. 

The last service in the old Wliot Church 
building, on Kenilworth St., erected in 1835, 
was conducted by Dr. Evans the last Sunday 
in January, with a large number of present 
and former members of Eliot in attendance. 
The sermon was “Building Altars on the Pil- 
grimage of Life,” from Gen. 12: 22. Some 
were present who had been members for 60 
years. The deacons of Immanuel-Walnut Ave, 
received the right hand of fellowship into Bliot 
Church in behalf of the 800 members who had 
been voted in at the last business meeting. 
Then the deacons of both churches joined in 


Eviot CHurcH, ROXBURY 
Pormerly Immanuel-Walnut Ave., which now 
merged with the old Eliot Church takes the 
latter name. 


Serving communion. Thus the organization and 
mame of the old mother church is retained 
while the building will be disposed of and the 
united church will worship in the beautiful 
and commodius Walnut Ave. building, erected 
in 1889. 

BHliot Church was organized in 18385 and 
from this church have sprung Highland, Im- 
manuel, and Walnut Ave. Churches. Immanuel 
was still a strong and vital church when it 
united with Walnut Ave. 14’ years ago. Like 
Immanuel, the mother church, Hliot now finds 
itself in the midst of a rapidly increasing non- 
Protestant population and can find greater 
usefulness in union with her daughter churches. 

Despite nearby adverse changes of popula- 
tion, the new. united Hliot Church seems to 
have the elements of permanency. With its 
aceess of strength by the unions and with its 
broad visions and large plans, and with the 
wise leadership of the pastor, Dr. Willmott, 
it will stand as one instance of a strong church 
in the midst of a city, surviving and growing 
in spite of shifting tides of population. There 
is already in its neighborhood a resurgence of 
a Protestant constituency. 

The three branches of the new Eliot will long 
be remembered through the pastorates of three 
great men, Dr. Thompson, of Eliot, Dr. Means, 
of Immanuel, and Dr. Plumb, of Walnut Ave. 
One of the beloved pastors of Eliot Church 
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was Dr. B. F. Hamilton. During his entire 
pastorate his predecessor in the Eliot pulpit, 
Dr. Thompson, himself a masterful man, was 
a member of the congregation and had a con- 
tinuing relation to the pastorate; yet Dr. 
Hamilton was the actual and not nominal 
leader and led with such tact and judgment 
as well as strength that good will and har- 
mony prevailed during the entire period. 

The negotiations for the merger have been 
conducted for a year, and were completed with 
a unanimous vote for union and without a 
single inharmonious note. ‘The late Mr. Clar- 
ence T. Mooar and recently Mr. Packard, of 
Eliot Church, have done much to bring this 
desirable union about so happily. 

For years Immanuel-Walnut Ave. has shown 
steady growth. Attendance at Sabbath serv- 
ices has increased and the budget is larger 
than ever before with a surplus each of the 
last three years. A large proportion of men 
are in its services and activities. Of the 
usual 150 at midweek service, one third are 
men. A group of 88 men in one gallery is a 
noticeable feature of the evening service. This 
is the result of a persistent, well-planned boys’ 
work program continued through a term of 
years. Mr. Lee M. Brooks is director of boys’ 
work with a committee of the 17 young men 
teaching boys’ classes. There are no outside 
organizations, the work being planned along 
the lines of the church school. A liberal con- 
tribution to the Y. M. C. A. is recognized by 
sending the “Y” boys’ director to the church 
to render assistance. There is a monthly 
“Grand Jamboree” for all the boys with the 
pastor always there. 

Miss Amy Weatherbee is Girls’ Work Direc- 
tor. Pro Christo for young women and The 
Wideawakes for girls are the societies, A 
girls’ choir, in addition to the church quartet, 
sings at the morning service. The pastor meets 
six Christian Endeavorers each Friday to help 
plan the C. EH. prayer meeting. He has pre- 
pared a catechism for the Sunday school 
juniors and classes for church membership are 
held all through the year. ‘Those under 16 
must take the course in such a class before 
joining the church. Much use is made of 
printed matter and the mails. Monthly topics 
and pastoral letters are sent to every one. 
The voting lists are scrutinized and those not 
obviously Jewish or Roman are circularized 
with a courteous request to send word if these 
circulars are not desired. About six per cent. 
have asked that their names be dropped from 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
God does not make himself a king: he is 
the world’s first democrat. Exercising no 
arbitrary power over us, he only asks that 
we set apart certain hours to listen to his 
counsel. 


this mailing list but in terms of utmost cor- 


diality. The parish has been divided into six 
districts with one deacon, one deaconess, and 
five others forming a committee for each dis- 
trict, the new church will have nine instead 
of six. The largest problem of the city church 
is to meet the conditions of changing popu- 
lation. The Bliot Congregational Church of 
Roxbury is solving its problem. 


Successor to Dr. Raymond Brooks 

First, BERKELEY, OAL., has ealled to it 
pastorate Rev. O. W. ’S. McCall, formerly o: 
Melbourne, Australia, who began his servict 
with the church with the new year. Mr. McCal 
is a young man, having entered the ministry 
of the Methodist Church in Australia in 1908 
He has held important pastorates in Mel 
bourne and Victoria, and during the war ren 
dered special service under the Y. M. C. A. te 
the Australian troops in Wngland, France an¢ 
Egypt. At the close of the war he returne¢ 
to Australia, but late in 1921 decided to se 
a new field of labor in the United State: 
Landing in San Francisco, he was invited 1 
supply the Berkeley pulpit during the time 
church was awaiting the reply of Dr. W.. 
Barton to its call to the pastorate. Upon Dr. 
Barton’s final refusal to consider the invita 
tion to Berkeley, the minds of the chureh 
turned at once to the brilliant young Australiar 
who had been occupying the pulpit. The call 
was extended and accepted. 

After eight months without a pastor, since 
the resignation of Dr. R. C. Brooks last spring 
the church finds itself in a healthy condition, 
and is looking forward to large service for the 
community under the new leadership. The be: 
nevolent apportionment of $6,000 for 1921 was 
overpaid, and the budget for both current ex- 
penses and benevolence for 1922 has been 
largely increased. There has been large in- 
crease also in the congregations, both morning 
and evening, and in the attendance at the mi 
week meeting. The Sunday school has been 
thoroughly reorganized and regraded under the 
leadership of Miss Florence Runnels, educa- 
tional director, and the committee of the churel 
on religious education is especially emphasi 
ing the matter of the training of teachers. T 
chairman of this committee is Prof. C. 
Rugh, of the Department of Education of thi 
University of California, who is himself i 
charge of a class on the adolescent period. 
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New Leadership for Clinton ~ 
When Frrst, Crinton, Mass., became pas- 
torless by the resignation of Dr. W. W. Jorda 
last April, the pastoral supply committee for 
with took steps to secure a successor to its b 
loved leader who had served the church for 2 
The committee believed it best to se 


years. 
cure an acting pastor. The services of Rey. 
IN’, |... Gist, Pho Sumon Leominster, were 


secured, with the understanding by both pe 
ple and minister that the arrangement wou 
be for six months, while the committee wa 
seeking a permanent leader. { 

During the six months there was no cessa- 
tion in the activities of the church, in facet 
there seemed to be a perceptible and growing 
increase in interest. Congregations of. con- 
siderable size attended Sunday and midweek 
services. Especially the Sunday evening serv- 
ices showed a steady growth, a large number 
of business and professional men and young 
people being in attendance, The young people’s 
work prospered, persons were received into thé 
church, and offerings for benevolences and gen- 
eral expenses grew in keeping with the in- 
creased attendance. 

A fine = spirit of harmony prevailed, 
church was free from factionalism, 
worked with concerted action. 


Feb. 9, 1922 


First CHURCH, 
which Rev. Nathan H. Gist has recently 
become pastor. 


CLINTON, MAss. 


Of 


The work of Mr. Gist during his active pas- 

orate was so satisfactory that it became ap- 
jarent that serious consideration of any other 
ninister seemed futile. Therefore, overtures 
were made to the acting. pastor but he declined 
he suggestion of the committee to move to 
Slinton and take full charge of the church. 
Again the committee approached Mr. Gist and 
yffered its willingness to recommend to the 
shurch the securing of an assistant pastor, 
Mr. Gist being granted the privilege of keeping 
is residence in Leominster and continuing in 
nis present capacity as managing editor of a 
jaily newspaper which has a circulation of 
several thousand. 
_ After due consideration Mr. Gist accepted 
he call. Mr. Stanley Marple of the Gordon 
School of Theology, Boston, was chosen as 
issistant. He comes highly recommended as 
an earnest, consecrated, Christian worker. 

The work of the church under the new 
leadership starts out auspiciously, and definite 
plans are being made for constructive work 
ahead. 

At the annual meeting 310 sat down to a 
three-course supper, the reports of the church 
officers were accepted, a number of responses 
from absent members were received and a 
splendid spirit existed for the beginning of 
the new relations of pastor and people. 


A Motto for the Year 


UNIon, HInspatg, ILL., Rey. W. A. Rowell, 
oastor, has adopted the following purpose for 
1922 : 

; Our Morro: 
“Ohrist is ali and in all.’ Col. 3-11. 


L. To carry one helpful thought each day. 
2, To lift someone to a higher level each day. 
- To worship God in His House each Sunday. 


3 
4. To pray and have faith in’ the power of 
private and public prayer. 


9. To cherish the Christian nurture of our 
children. 


8. To keep our home and social life simple 
' and wholesome. 


7. To make generous investments in money in 
Christ’s Kingdom. 


8. To influence some one to be a Christian and 
- join the church during 1922. 


a 
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Annual Meetings 


RIVERSIDE, CAL., reports a successful year 
under the leadership of Dr. John Gardner. 
The trustees had been solicitors for months to 
persuade Dr. Gardner to remain as permanent 
pastor, and a resolution calling him was sub- 
mitted and carried unanimously. The reports 
showed that $12,106 had been raised for home 
expenses, although the budget had only called 
for $10,500. The Woman’s Union had raised 
$3,158 for various purposes. The church has 
given liberally to various benevolences, includ- 
ing the projected Community Hospital. The 
clerk reported 100 additions to membership. 
The church school has been thoroughly graded 
and already shows a net gain of 98. The two 
C. HE. Societies have increased four-fold. When 
the noble edifice was built ten years ago, the 
church had to secure a mortgage of $50,000, 
and loans amounting to $17,500. Dr. Gardner 
had the pleasure of burning the notes while the 
congregation sang ‘‘Praise God from Whom all 
Blessings Flow.” He also announced a reduc- 
tion of the mortgage. 


PORTERVILLE, CAL., Rev. C. R. Shatto, pas- 
tor, received 29 into membership. 13 were 
dismissed to other churches and two were re- 
moved by death. The Sunday school now 
averages in attendance about 130, with a mem- 
bership, ineluding the Home Department, of 
about 175. The Endeavor Society has a mem- 
bership, including associate members, of 30. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society and the Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Society have been especially active 
during the year, the Missionary Society devel- 
oping more interest in world-wide missionary 
work, and contributing to these in the usual 
channels, and also by preparing and sending 
on to needy fields some fine missionary boxes. 

The Ladies’ Aid .during the year paid out 
on the church debt and for local church inter- 
ests a total of $779.28, and start the new year 
with a substantial balance. The series of 
church nights, extending over six weeks prior 
to the holidays, proved a success; not in at- 
tendance alone, but in the development of a 
finer spirit among the people. The most nota- 
ble thing done during the year, however, was 
the liquidation of the interest-bearing indebted- 
ness. The financial secretary’s report showed 
that the church had raised $7,699.18. Of this 
amount $4,404.40 was for the debt; $2,966.53 
for the expenses of the church, including the 
pastor’s salary, and $237.90 toward various 
benevolences. This leaves on hand a balance 
of $90.35. 


FRANKLIN, NEB., Rev. Louis Hieb, minister, 
has 267 members, of whom 36 were received 
during 1921. Practically all current expense 
bills have been paid, and nearly as much, over 
$3,000, given to benevolent causes as was ex- 
pended on the local church. The Sunday 
school, with an enrollment of 327, the three de- 
partments of Christian Endeavor, with over 100 
members, the Woman’s organizations, 95 mem- 
bers, the Junior Choir of 30 boys and girls, 
and the Senior Choir of 20 young people, all 
hada successful year. Co-operation and team 
work is manifested in all departments. 


VinE, LINCOLN, NeEB., Dr. M. A. Bullock, 
pastor, notwithstanding heavy losses from 
deaths and removals, fully met the budget of 
last year, and has a small balance in the treas- 
ury. There has been a steady growth in the 
Sunday school and Hndeavor Societies, ‘and a 
larger attendance at the morning service. 24 
members were received, 14 on confession, the 
majority of them adults. By revision. of the 
roll the active list of members was greatly re- 
duced, but the real strength of the church was 
increased. Some $1,500 was given to benevo- 
lences. The pastor is in the 23d year of service 
with the church. 


First, Fremont, Nes., Dr. O. O. Smith, 
pastor, received 80 members, bringing the mem- 
bership to 495. The financial showing was ex- 
ceptionally fine considering the depression 
through the country. The church will be able 
to pay all bills, including some debts dating 
back of the present pastorate, and. begin the 
year with a clean slate. Dr. Smith began his 
fourth year of service in September. 


First, Marion, IA., Rey. G. T. Hanna, pas- 
tor, has a balance in all treasuries. 16 new 
members were received, making a total of 43 
in the last two years. More money has been 
given to missions this year than was thought 
possible, and as a result the church has been 
largely blessed spiritually and numerically. It 
has decided to conduct a daily vacation Bible 
school during the coming summer. 


WaAyZATA, MINN., Rev. W. H. Medlar, pas- 
tor, reports the most prosperous year in its his- 
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tory. 74 members were received, two-thirds of 
them on confession. In the three years of the 
present pastorate the membership has increased 
from 142 to 300, and the Sunday school has 
more than doubled, with thorough grading and 
every class organized. This school took the 
banner at our State Association for the Minne- 
apolis Conference. Three ©. E. Societies, with 
over 100 members, are doing good work. Over 
$5,000 was raised during the year, there being 
a balance at the close of over $700. $1,000 
was given to benevolences. 


Souru, GRAND Rapips, Micu., Rey. ©. O. 
Grieshaber, pastor, enjoyed a year of marked 


advance. 75 names were added to the roll, 46 
of them on confession, making the present 
number 588. During the present pastorate of 


13 years, 619 members have been received. The 
benevolent budget of $1,800 was a large in- 
crease over former years. A new building will 
soon be needed for this rapidly growing work. 

CHANDLERVILLE, ItL., Rey. J. G. Peters, 
pastor, raised about $3,000 for current expenses 
and benevolences. Extensive repairs were made 
on both church and parsonage, and the church 
roll was reyised, the present membership being 
less than 100. Reports at the annual meeting 
indicate a balance in all the treasuries. Mr. 
Peters is serving his fourth year as pastor and 
is receiving $400 more than the church has 
ever paid any previous pastor. 

FIRST, CARPENTERSVILLE, ILL., Rev. C. BE. 
Stebbins, minister, reports a year of excep- 
tional activity and growth. The church and its 
departments closed the year with a balance in 
all treasuries. The Sunday services have been 
well attended, and 23 have been received into 
the church, 18 on confession. The religious 
education department is well organized and the 
attendance at the church school is increasing. 
About 150 persons avail themselves each week 
of the opportunity to participate in the physi- 
cal activities carried on in the gymnasium under 
competent leadership. The social life of the 
church and community is ministéred to by the 
Woman’s Guild, which includes in its activities 
benevolent service. The parsonage has been 
painted and an indebtedness of $4,700 on the 
memorial building has been paid off. Ags an 
appreciation of the service of the pastor and 
his wife, the salary was increased $300. Home 
expenses for the year amounted to $9,887.80, 
and $733.69 was given to beneyolences, making 
a total expenditure of $10,626.49. 


First, Maywoop, Itu., Rev. J. J. Kolmos, 
paster, reports a net gain of 40 members. The 
pastor’s salary was increased $300. The church 
has assumed half of the pastor’s annuity. The 
Men’s Sunday Evening Club conducts the Sun- 
day evening services, with men of national 
reputation as speakers. There are three flour- 
ishing young people’s societies, a Senior, Inter- 
mediate, and Junior. The Ladies’ Organiza- 
tion, with a membership of 230, has laid aside 
$1,300 for the Building Fund. The Sunday 
school has added 73 to its membership. The 
Social Service Department of the Sunday school 
has done effective missionary and social service 
work in the community. It is thoroughly or- 
ganized from Cradle Roll to Home Department. 

First, KEwANEE, ILL., Rev. ©. F. Fisher, 
pastor. Condition of church, splendid. All 
bills paid, with a balance. Members added 
since May 1 last: profession 7, letter 19. Two 
dozen will unite at March communion. Strong 
campaign organized for ingathering at Haster. 
Women’s League attendance increased 200 per 
cent., 8388 new members in the last two months. 
They have purchased new chairs, bulletin board, 
ete. Men’s Club organized, with 56 charter 
members, now totaling 150. Meets monthly, 
attendance 125. They call on new people, and 
are back of young men’s and boys’ work. 
Chureh school increasing rapidly in numbers 
and interest, under five commissioners, with 
head commissioner. Chorus choir of 62 doing 
fine work. Cheerful Thinkers’ Class of adults 
sent two carloads of corn to Russia. Give 
monthly supper and program to entire church. 
Presented church with fine stereopticon, which 
is being used with splendid results. 


First, FLusHInNG, N. Y., Rey. G. D. Egbert, 
pastor, reports a successful year, with progress 
in all departments of the church work. Among 
the improvements on the church property was 
the beautifying of the grounds on plans pro- 
vided by Mr. Leonard Barron, landscape archi- 
tect; the electric-lighted bulletin board, erected 
in memory of Mr. Willey; increased insurance 
of the property and a new furnace for the 
chapel. Mr. Egbert announces for the first 
three months of the new year an unusual 
course of picture studies of the Old Testament, 
to be given Thursday evenings, taking the place 
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of the usual prayer service, A splendid series 
of lJantern-slides will give the background of 
the early periods of Old Testament history ; 
a reference library of valuable books will be 
open for study on the evenings of the series; 
and an opportunity will be given for questions 
and discussion. ‘The series differs from the 
ordinary studies of the Old Testament, in that 
each covers an entire period and the slides 
show the ‘exact setting of the Old Testament 
stories. 

SECOND, DrrBy, Cr., Rey. A. W. Budd, min- 
ister, showed the largest membership in its 
history, with 12 received on confession and six 
by letter. The treasurer reported a balance of 
$700, also said that 1921 had been the best 
year that he had record of in the matter of 
benevolences. Causes outside Congregational- 
ism received over ${00. During the present 
pastorate of five years, the church has adopted 
the free pew system and had the Hvery Mem- 
ber Canvass inaugurated. The congregations 
have almost doubled, while clubs of the young 
women and boys have been organized and are 
flourishing. Last May this chureh celebrated 
its 75th Anniversary with special services and 
responses and messages from all the absent 
members. The church is especially generous in 
its support of the minister, having increased the 
salary three times during his pastorate, until 
now they give him $2,500 and parsonage. Last 
June, when the minister went to Los Angeles 
as a delegate to the National Council, he was 
surprised to receive a gift of $200 from the 
ehurch. 

GLASTONBURY, CT., Rev. F. W. Raymond, 
pastor, has a membership of 494. For home 
expenses the church spent $7,696, including re- 
pairs on the church building costing $2,282; 
the benevolences amounted to $3,610. The 
Sunday school reports a membership of 259, 
with gifts of $752. 

Grace, FRAMINGHAM, Mass., Rev. T. B. 
Lathrop, pastor, received 95 members, 62 by 
confession. Present membership, 618, includ- 
ing 127 absent members. Removed during year, 
by death, 17, by letter, 18. Extensive repairs 
and painting on church and manse. Howe 
Class of Bible School raised money for paint- 
ing interior of chapel and classrooms. .Men’s 
Club and Women’s Association do notable work 
in reducing debt and in help in canvass for 
painting and repairing. Two successful series 
of vesper services given. All current bills 
paid and balance in treasury. Church ex- 
penses for year, $11,086. Benevolences for 
year, $4,444. Acquaintance Circles formed 
among women of parish. Goals adopted, 100 
new members, 400 average attendance at morn- 
ing service, 300 at evening service, 100 at mid- 
week service, 350 at Bible school. Definite 
missionary objectives provided for in coming 
year, including Rev. and Mrs. Ray Gardner as 
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missionary representatives in Foochow, China, 
Miss Coe, at Tottori, Japan, Rev. Carl Julien, 
missionary among the Finns of Massachusetts. 
Increase in average attendance at services re- 
ported, with larger proportion of men than 
usual. 


First, WELLESLEY Hizxs, MaAss., Rey. C. M. 
Gates, pastor, reports an annual meeting per- 
vaded with an atmosph re of unusual good will. 
32 members were received, 13 on confession, a 
total surpassed only twice in the 75 years of 
the church’s life. The receipts for the year 
were $10,444 for home expenses and $5,800 
for benevolences, a total of $16,244, a distinct 
gain over other years. In the church school 
the enrollment has increased 27 per cent. dur- 
ing the last five years, and the regularity of 
attendance is encouraging. 40 members have 
not missed a Sunday since Rally Sunday, last 
fall. Ag a considerable number of children live 
at a distance from the church, the school sends 
a barge for those in one section and pays the 
cearfare for those in another outlying ‘region; 
this has been deemed a wiser plan than to at- 
tempt to start branch schools, which must 
necessarily be small and weak. The woman’s 
work is well organized in a Woman’s Associa- 
tion with three departments: Home Missions, 
Foreign Missions and Church Aid. Meetings 
are held every two weeks, with sewing, a 
luncheon and a speaker on some branch of the 
work. Special pains have been taken to secure 
good music, and an innovation started which 
has been remarkably successful. Though the 
plan of a regular second service on Sunday was 
given up some 10 years ago, the new monthly 
musical vesper services have attracted congre- 
gations which have filled the church. They 
are proving a real community feature. Both 
the musical programs and the short but pointed 
address by the pastor are carefully chosen so as 
to avoid the criticism that the service is merely 
a. “sacred concert.” Another special feature 
has been the dedication of a missionary serv- 
ice flag on which are 10 stars commemorating 
the service of 10 members of the church in 
mission fields. Two of the stars are gold, re- 
minders of Rey. Isaac Pierson, for many years 
a missionary in Paotingfu, China, and Rey. 
Charles Holbrook, the church’s missionary in 
Sivas, Turkey, who was murdered in his sleep 
eight years.ago. A pleasant part of the dedica- 
tion service was the presence in the congrega- 
tion of three of the workers represented by the 
stars—Miss Ethel Putney, principal of the 
Gedik Pasha School, in Constantinople, Miss 
Marion Peabody, just returned from Y. W. C. A. 
work in the same city, and Mrs. Pierson, all of 
whom are still honored members of the church. 
Members of the families of Mr. Holbrook and 
Miss Buell, now at work in the Look-up-to-the- 
Mountain school in Tientsin, China, were also 
present. The 75th anniversary of the church 
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comes this year and plans are well under a 
for a fitting celebration of the notable ou 
The budget for 1922 includes a $600 incre 

in the pastor’s salary and a considerable pay 
ment on the mortgage on the parsonage. 


First, Mancuester, N. H., Rev. H. # 
Jump, pastor, financially assisted 14 loce 
charities during last year, in addition to th 
usual contribution to all denominational ben 
olences. $15,000 was raised, 60 members wer 
added to the church, 40 on confession, su} 
stantial inerease in the Sunday school wa 
evident, the organization of a vested proces 
sional choir of 50 young people was announcet 
and a serious consideration of adopting th 
free pew system was undertaken. This chure 
maintains an office suite in one of the mail 
business blocks of the city and conducts | 
church camp on a lake in the woods severa 
miles from the city. Mr. Jump has just com 
pleted the fifth year of his pastorate. 


CENTRAL, BATH, Mg., Rey. D. L. Wilson 
pastor, reports continued prosperity. Th 
membership is increasing and the finances ar 
in fine shape. ‘The Hvery Member Canvas 
for funds for church expenses for the ensuin: 
year was a success. During the eight years 
service of the present minister there has be 
a net gain in membership of 110 per cent. Th 
church school has gained 200 per cent. in mem 
bership and the benevolences have increase 
greatly, as well as the contributions for hom 
expenses. The chapel is now inadequate fo) 
the needs of the church school and other paris! 
activities, and plans are being discussed fo 
enlarging the building and converting it into ¢ 
parish house. A pleasant feature of the yea 
was a long visit from a revered minister of thi 
parish of half a century ago, Dr. Augustu! 
F. Beard, now the honored Secretary of th 
A.M. A. While he found few of his old parish 
oners, their descendants weleomed him in roya 
fashion, and his stay was a happy time for hin 
and for them. There has never been greatel 
enthusiasm for the work of this fine old churel 
than at the present time. 


eee ee 
From West to East 4 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown Dedication 


Long cherished plans for the improvement 
of the church building of Jamestown have at 
last been completed and early in December the 
church was rededicated. { 

The building was considerably enlarged and 
beautified. A full basement was excavated, and 
four rooms, including kitchen, dining room, 
and rooms suitable for the Men’s Bible Class 
and the ladies’ parlor, were finished. On the 
main floor additional wings were added to 
either side of the auditorium with folding 
doors between. A study is added in the rear 
of the church and the main entrance has been 
improved. The whole interior is simply but 
beautifully decorated, with a new semi-direet 
lighting system and steam heat attached to the 
city heating plant. The outside of the build- 
ing has been stuccoed. 5 

The formal dedication service came at 3.30 
in the afternoon. Mr. F. Ingalls, the present 
clerk, who has held this office for 80 years, 
read a brief history of the church and the 
chairman of the building committee gave a fi- 
nancial statement. Supt. A. C. Hacke preached 
in the morning and at the dedication service 
in the afternoon. The church was comfortably 
filled for the afternoon service, and Rey. ©. 
Phillips, the pastor, who was in charge of t 
service, was assisted by other local ministers. 
It is a long step from the beginning of this 
church, when they met ina hall, each man 
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larrying a stick of wood under his arm for the 
lire, to its present condition, with a comfort- 
lble, steam-heated church, located in an ex- 
lellent position in a growing city. It had its 
jeginning in 1888, and the formal service of 
‘ecognition, when the first pastor was or- 
ained and settled with the church, occurred 
om Mareh 29, 1889. 

Rey. CG. H. Phillips became its pastor April 
{, 1895, and has been in continuous service 
ayer since. This is Dr. Phillips’ second pas- 
forate. When he first came West from the 
Seminary, he was settled at Cummings and 
Buxton and preached there for ten years. It 
is a rare experience for a western pastor to 
spend 36 years in service and only be pastor 
of two different fields during that time. 


_ A visit to the session of the church school 


| the morning, with a good, strong class of 


‘progressive course of study, and the leader of 
the morning asking for new plans with which 
to increase the efficiency of their men’s club, 
4s good evidence that Dr. Phillips is still the 
active leader of the men and boys of his church 
and community. 

The financial statement showed that $20,200 
had been expended in remodeling the church. 
‘The Building Society was generous in its 
‘grant and loan, and considerable interest has 
‘also been expressed locally by the funds that 
have been raised to meet this building program. 
The chureh now has an excellent equipment, 
suitable not only for the preaching services of 
the church, but for its church school and for 
‘the various activities of other organizations 
connected with the church. 


Rey. H. P. Burnes Extends His Parish 

| Rey. H. P. Burnes, of Mott, has recently 
‘added PLEASANT VALLEY to his parish as an 
afternoon appointment for church school and 
“preaching service. He is at present also giv- 
ing two week nights a month to the Moravian 
Church at Havelock, temporarily without a 
pastor. 


| SOUTH DAKOTA 


Install New Officers at Pilgrim, Carthage 

Perm, CarrHace, held an unusual servy- 
ice on Jan. 15, the Sunday following the. elec- 
tion of officers at the annual meeting. After 
the preaching of a special sermon on “The 
Importance of Being an Official in the Church,” 
Rev. Fred Smith, the pastor, called the offi- 
cials of the church and Sunday school to the 
front of the church and after outlining the 
duties of each office, proceeded to install them. 
Since the coming of the present pastor last 
May an Open Forum has been commenced 
for the men of the community and a Junior 
Christian Endeavor Society organized. The 
church has re-adjusted itself, without going 
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by page, spending several hours with the ma- 
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Young People’s Organizations. Your book has 
my hearty endorsement, and I shall do all 
| within my power to push it... as the best 
hymn book embodying those principles of wor- 
ship which shall revolutionize both our Sunday 
School and Young People’s Organization, and 
imbue a spirit of worship which they have not 
at the present time.”—A Baptist State Official, 
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backward in any particular, to the straitened 
financial conditions. The year closed with a 
slight: balance in the treasury and an increase 
in membership. 


MISSOURI 


Annual Meeting of Kansas City Union 

The Kansas City Congregational Union held 
its annual meeting recently in Westminster 
Church, Kansas City. Dr. C. Ff. Aked, presi- 
dent of the Union and moderator of the State 
Conference, presided. A vision of the state- 
wide work was given by Supt. A. R. Atwood; 
Dr. O. S. Davis, of Chicago Seminary, made an 
address on “Ministerial Recruiting.” The 
Union has had a prosperous year. 


Pastors Organize Sunday Schools 

In the absence of a Sunday School HWxten- 
sion missionary, our home missionary pastors 
of Missouri are doing Sunday school extension 
work. Several schools have recently been 
started by them. The last one started is at 
RocKBRIDGH, and was organized by Rey. A. S. 
Hulburd, of Noble. 


ILLINOIS 


Fine New Organ for First, Peoria ; 

A new memorial organ as a Christmas gift 
made the hearts of the members of Wurst, 
PEORIA, rejoice at an impressive consecration 
service on Christmas morning. Mrs. Susan H. 
Brown, who four years ago gave a fine grand 
piano to the church in memory of her son, 
George Brown, is the generous donor of one 
of the finest pipe organs in Illinois. About 40 
years ago the members of the church installed 
a pipe organ in honor of the beloved pastor, 
“Father” A. A. Stevens. Mrs. Brown has had 
this organ replaced by the present instrument, 
which bears a plate memorializing Mr. Stevens 
and her husband, George A. Brown, for many 
years a faithful deacon in the church. The 
organ was formerly presented and received by 
the church on Christmas morning. A public 
recital was given Dec. 28 by Hdwin Seder, or- 
ganist, and Mme. Arendt Seder, soloist of 
First, Oak Park. L 

The memorial organ is an instrument of 
large resources and is remarkably complete in 
all departments. It combines a dignified and 
powerful volume of tone with full organ, as 
well as an almost endless variety of rare and 
beautiful solo effects. It is built by the Hin- 
ners Organ Company, of Pekin, II1., and con- 
tains all the latest accessories. The console 
or key desk is detached from the organ, the 
action throughout being electric. It contains 
practically every variety of tonal quality found 
in the largest organs, and in addition the choir 
organ contains a beautiful harp celeste. There 
is also a group of cathedral chimes playable 
from the great organ. 


OHIO 


From Ashtabula to East Cleveland 

Rev. J. G. Hindley resigned Dec. 4, after 
four happy years as pastor of First, ASH- 
TABULA, to accept the call of Past, Hast Cleve- 
land, where he began work Jan 8. 

During his ministry at Ashtabula, Mr. 
Hindley built up the church membership and 
attendance. Church school attendance also 
increased. He reorganized the men’s class and 
men’s club, established a vigorous young peo- 
ple’s organization and Boy Scout troop and 
made himself an influential figure and force in 
church and city. The canvass for the 1922 
budget was the best in the history of the 
church. 

Upon leaving Ashtabula Mr. and Mrs. Hind- 
ley were each presented with -a beautiful watch 


and other gifts from various organizations, 
including a golf set from the Rotary Club. | 
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New Books and New Editions 


Published by 


Messrs.T.&T. Clark of Edinburgh 


THE GOSPEL IN THE OLD 

TESTAMENT 

(‘*Scholar as Preacher”’ Series) 
By Canon C. F, BURNEY, D. Litt., Rochester 

Net $3.50 

The events of the past six years have served 
to bring into clear relief: the permanent re- 
ligious value of much of the 1d Testament 
teaching. The aim of this volume is to place 
certain aspects of the religious teaching of 
the Old Testament in their historic setting, 
to show their intimate connection with the 
New Testament revelation, and to apply them 
practically to the religious: needs of the pres- 
ent day. 


RECENT THEISTIC DISCUSSION 
By Professor W. L. DAVIDSON, of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. Net $2.25 
A review of the lines of recent theistic rea- 
soning of special importance just at this time, 
with a critical estimate of the value of the 
works issued during the last twenty-five years 
on the subject, with special reference to the 
most valuable volumes in the noted Gifford 
Lectures Series delivered by the leading theo- 
logical British scholars of all schools, 


FAIRWEATHER’S THE BACKGROUND 

OF THE GOSPELS 
Revised and improved edition. 8vo. Net $4.00 
This invaluable work has been out of print for 
some time, and many scholars and students 
have been seriously inconvenienced thereby. 
‘As an introduction to the study of Judaism 
in the period between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, this work is the best in existence. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL: ITS PURPOSE 
AND THEOLOGY 
By Prof. F. E. SCOTT. New edition. 
Net $3.75 
This book has been widely read, and it is 
recognized by experts to contain the ablest 
summary of results of advanced criticism on 
the Fourth Gospel that has been published in 
the English language. 
THE GOSPEL HISTORY AND ITS 
TRANSMISSION 
By Prof. F. C. BURKITT. New edition. 
8vo. Net $4.00 
Professor Burkitt has rendered _a great serv- 
ice to all interested in Gospel History by this 
work. The selection of points is admirable, 
and the touch light and rapid. Readers are 
carried over subjects, that they are apt to.con- 
sider dry and severe, with the ease and zest 
of a romance. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE GREEK 
TESTAMENT 
Edited by Dr. W. F. MOULTON and Prof. 
‘A. S. GEDEN, D.D. Second Edition. 
Quarto. Net $12.00 
Dr. Sanday says: ‘‘There can be no question 
as to the value of this work. It is the only 
scientific Concordance to the Greek Testament 
and the only one that can be safely used for 
scientific purposes.” 
A GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK 
By Prof. J. H. MOULTON, D. Litt. 
Vol. I. Prolegomena. Third Edition. 
Net $4.00 
Vol. II. Accidence and Word Formation. 


Part i. General Introduction, Grounds 
and Writings. Net $3.00 
Part ii. Accidence: (a) Nouns; (b) Verbs 
and Lists. Net $4.00 
Part iii. Word Formation, with Appendix 


on Semitisms, and Indexes to 

Vol. Il. (In Preparation). | 
“Dr, Moulton’s Grammar marks a revolution 
in New Testament study.”—Dr. J. Hastings. 


An entirely New Edition of Prof. A. B. Davidson’s 


INTRODUCTORY HEBREW GRAMMAR 

With Progressive Exercises in Reading, Writing, 

and Pointing. Twentieth Edition. 
By Prof. J. E. McFADYEN, D.D. Net $3.50 
“After a careful perusal of the whole work 
we have no hesitation in saying that Profes- 
sor McFadyen has successfully accomplished 
the task he set himself, and we have no doubt 
that in its new form the Grammar will com- 
mend itself even more than its predecessor 
both to teachers and to students of the Hebrew 
language.” —Expository Times. 

THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF SOCIETY IN 

ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION 
By C. RYDER SMITH, D.D. Net $4.50 
Professor J. Moffatt says: “It is a pleasure 
to read a book so well written and so well 
arranged. Preachers who are thinking men 
will soon discover it is alive with stimulus 
for exposition. It is most instructive.” 
«Dr. Ryder Smith’s book is a remark- 
ably careful and laborious discussion . . . it 
is a solid contribution to the modern study of 
the Bible.”—The Times, Literary Supplement. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597-599 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Before coming to Ohio Mr. Hindley held pas- 
torates in Toronto and Winnipeg. 


NEW YORK 
Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, Has New Leader 
‘Lewis AVENUE, BROOKLYN, is having a 


strong year under the leadership of its new 
pastor, Rey. A. R. Heaps. 
The Hyvery Member Can- 
vass, taken on Dee. 18, 
has resulted in pledges 
amounting to $14,000 for 
current expenses, an in- 
crease of $1,000 over 1921, 
and $3,425 for benevo- 
lences, also a gain. 


Mr. Heaps took charge 
of the church in April, 
coming to Brooklyn from 
Norwood, Mass., and was 
installed by Council on Oct. 28, with sermon 
by Dr. J. P. Huget and prayer of installation 
by Rey. C. A. McKay, of Gardner, Mass. Dur- 
ing the fall Mr. Heaps has been giving at the 
Sunday evening services a series of addresses 
based upon well-known books and plays and 
illustrated by stereopticon slides. Among the 
subjects chosen have been “The Inside of -the 
Cup,” “The Next War,” “Over the Hill,” “Ben 
Hur,” Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,” “The Sky 
Pilot,” and “The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse.” B. A. 


Budget Larger than Reported 

Rey. R. A. McConnell, of Souru, BROOKLYN, 
reports an error in the figures given in the ac- 
count of their Every Member Canvass in the 
issue of Jan. 19. The total budget for the 
chureh was $27,635, of which $7,200 was for 
benevolences. Almost exactly $30,000 has been 
pledgéd in response to the canvass. 


CONNECTICUT 
Waterbury Forums Popular 
The forum of Srconp, WATERBURY, this 
winter is proving if possible a greater success 
than last year. The speakers include Ray- 
mond ‘Robins, John Spargo, Margaret Slattery, 
Hamilton Holt and Admiral Sims. The latter 
drew an audience of about 2,500, 
Two noteworthy reactions of the community 
deserve special mention. Jews attend in con- 
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siderable numbers and then go to their syna- 
gogue and discuss the topic just heard at the 
forum. Prominent manufacturers say that these 
public discussions of world topics must be kept 
up and both sides heard. Rey. R. BE. Brown is 
pastor of Second. , E.O. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Rev. W. H. Watson New Pastor at Medford 

HirLtsipE Union, Meprorp, whose pastor is 
Rey. W. H. Watson, recently minister of Rock- 
dale, is rejoicing in its new leadership. Mr. 
Watson supplied the pulpit of Hillside Union 
so acceptably that he was called to be the 
permanent pastor. 

The congregations are on the increase, the 
Sunday school is keeping up well, with good 
prospects of increased membership, the Chris- 
tian HWndeavor Society is re-organizing from 
an intermediate into a Senior ©. BE. The 
Women’s Christian Workers are doing good 
work. 

The church receives aid from the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Rev. J. J. Walker and Rev. 
Oliver D. Sewall have aided with their advice 
and council, while Dr. Emrich has been a 
noble friend of the cause of Hillside Union. 


Boston Ministers Hear Dr. Day 

Dr. Wm. Horace Day was the chief speaker 
at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, Jan. 29. 
His subject was ‘Parish Evangelism.” The 
church is the most powerful organization in 
the world but only a fraction of its power is 
used, Dr. Day said. Its work is threefold, the 
perfecting of the saints (educational), serv- 
ice (the social gospel), and the building up of 
the body of Christ (evangelism). How ghall 
we build the body of Christ until it shall be 
a fit and adequate instrument for setting up 
the kingdom of Christ on earth? 

Dr. Day discussed many practical and suc- 
cessful plans as surveys to know the facts, the 
effective presentation of the facts to the right 
persons in the church, making definite ob- 
jectives, organizing permanent membership 
committees, and enlisting volunteer workers, 
for seasonal efforts. Some churches are en- 
gaged in 50-50 campaigns to get as many men 
as women in the church. Evangelism is a 
democratic responsibility. Over against pro- 
fessional and pastoral evangelism stands par- 
ish evangelism which widens the responsibility 
for the evangelistic function. The fellowship 
of this evangelistic undertaking should be com- 
plete. Nothing brings men together like the 
common effort to bring men to Christ. All 
plans must be undergirded with prayer. 

The whole plan requires for its success en- 
listing the men of the church: In Dr, Day’s 
own church, a membership committee of 79 
men meet weekly for dinner and discussion of 
their work, for six weeks before the Daster 
communion and for four weeks before the 
autumn communion. 

A large audience heard the speakers and 
asked many questions about methods of parish 
evangelism. After the meeting a buffet lunch 
was served and the opportunity for fellowship 
was welcomed by many. 


Sturbridge Loses Senior Deacon 

First, STURBRIDGE, sustained a great loss 
Jan. 13, in the death of its senior deacon, 
Henry D. Haynes, in his 85th year. He united 
with the church when 17 years of age, and 
held nearly every office in the church. The 
office of deacon he held for 21 years. At the 
time of his death, he was both deacon and 
trustee. He was the third generation of 
Haynes to hold the office of deacon. 

Deacon Haynes was one of the most sub- 
stantial and respected citizens of the town. 
He always kept the interests of the community 
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close to his heart. He served his town 
trustee of the Public Library, as overseer o} 
the poor, town clerk and representative in 
the Legislature of 1888. He also served 
various committees for the town and as Maste 
of Sturbridge Grange. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dr. Merrick at Rochester . 

Dr. F. W. Merrick, of Danvers, Mass., is be- 
ginning work this month as pastor of RocHxEs- 
TER. “The new pastorate opens most auspi- 
ciously with a united, well-organized church 
coming forward with enthusiasm to follow the 
leadership of Dr. Merrick, who is one of th 
leading ministers of New England. 

Dr. Merrick’s pastorates have included West 
Roxbury, Faith, Springfield, and Maple St. 
Danvers, Mass. He has always done a strong 
constructive work, and in every field he has” 
been a leader in interdenominational and com=" 
munity welfare service. He has been active 
in local association and state conference ei 
ship of the Congregational churches. He has 
served on important National Council com- 
mittees and is now on the nominating commit-_ 
tee of the Council. During the war Dr. Mer-_ 
rick made extended speaking trips among the 
training camps under the Y. M. C. A., with 
notable success. During the past year he de-_ 
voted a number of months to the work of ex-_ 
ecutive secretary of the Indiana Federation of | 
churches. Rochester is fortunate to be able to t 
secure him at this time. He follows Rey. 
J. P. Garfield, who is now im Middleboro, Mass, — 


Mr. Jump Five Years at Manchester | 

It was the governor of New Hampshire, Hon 
Albert QO. Brown, who made the presentation 
speech last week at the anniversary of the | 
completion of five years of the pastorate | 


Rey. H. A. Jump over the largest Protestant 
church in the state, First, MANCHESTER. A 
purse of $500 was given Mr. and Mrs. Jump, — 
with the good will of the parish. During his 
half decade of service the church has been 
strengthened in many ways; he has received | 
179 persons into membership, has performed 
141 baptisms and officiated at 71’ weddings. 
Governor Brown is a regular attendant and an 
active supporter of this church. Mr. Jump 
had previously had his salary raised $500 an 
had been presented with a Dodge automobile. 


(Continued on page 188) 
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The Church and the Jobless 


The newspapers gave great publicity to the 
agitator, Ledoux, who sold men on Boston 
Common. His ‘jobless army’ achieved plenty 
of notoriety, but the Church which met his 
challenge and disposed of his army of jobless 
has received secant notice. 

In November the Boston Board of Health 
closed “Ledoux’s Jobless Hotel’ because of its 
unsanitary conditions. The leader immediately 
marched his men to two of the best hotels in 
Boston and demanded that they be cared for. 
The management replied that all their rooms 
were taken. 

The next day Ledoux brought his army to 
Morgan Memorial, promising, in case they were 
refused there, to bombard Trinity Church. 
They arrived at Morgan Memorial about fifty 
strong, drenched with rain, late in the after- 
noon. The Seavey Settlement of the Morgan 
Memorial had been closed for lack of funds, 
but the financial drive made it possible to open 
it up and get it ready for the invaders. 

In answer to Ledoux’s address and challenge 
that some religious institution in Boston take 
care of these men in their deplorable condition, 
the superintendent invited him and his men 
to share the Christian hospitality of Morgan 
Memorial for the night, as thousands had done 
before. Dr. Helms insisted that the men take 
‘a warm shower bath and put on a clean night 
shirt. Their own clothing was disinfected, 
‘cleaned and pressed. A physician examined 
‘them -all to see if they were fit to work and 
whether they had any contagious disease. 
Every man was given a good warm bed and 
a fine breakfast. This was all free, and after 
breakfast the jobless ones were offered jobs to 
earn their way in the future. Only in case of 
sickness would anything thereafter be free at 
Morgan Memorial. 

All but four remained the next morning to 
work. Among the men were found carpenters, 
machinists, shoemakers and other skilled work- 
men, and they were set to work in the Morgan 
‘Memorial industries. Among the number were 
twenty-two who had served overseas in the 
army. 

William Helms, Dr. Helms’s son, who is in 
charge of the industries and the workshop, said 
that about twenty-five per cent. were found 
unworthy, but that three-quarters of them were 
in earnest and worthy of help and confidence. 
‘Three or four of them are remaining perma- 
nently at work for Morgan Memorial Indus- 
tries. Most of the others who were found 
worthy have received work through the em- 
ployment bureau of the Morgan Memorial. 
What is more significant, thirty-eight of those 
men went forward for prayers in the Mission 
Hall on the Saturday night after they had come 
there. They did not have to do this for bed 
and board, for they had all worked and earned 

these in advance. Some of these men have 

had a real religious experience as a result of 
their contact and are earnestly striving to live 
‘Christian lives. Hvidently the religion that 
could give them a hand and a new start when 
they were down and out gripped their hearts 
and lives. 


\ 


Ledoux went on to a lecture engagement at | 


Rochester, but when he came back for his 
army the men said, “This is good enough for 
us.” It ought to be added that a man sold on 
Boston Common had the day before worked at 
Morgan Memorial and was offered further em- 
ployment, but preferred notoriety to a job. 

Some facts must not be passed unnoticed : 

It was © Christian institution that met and 
answered the challenge of the agitator. It 
was through the Church that the jobless army 
problem was finally answered and solved. 
Confronted with a crucial situation, the 
Church made good in one of our most insistent 
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and perplexing social and industrial problems. 

2. When the Church meets the needs and 
helps the unemployed some of them at least are 
ready to listen to its gospel and its message. 

8. All the men who are unemployed are not 
bums: and shiftless, but in their discontent they 
do constitute ready and inflamable fuel for the 
red and radical propaganda. 

The only other force that can reach them is 
Christian. When the Christian Church meets 
the needs of this army of discontent by prac- 
tieal Christianity, it is rendering a great serv- 
ice to good government and patriotism as well 
as to law and order. Ministering to humanity, 
it also serves the country. GW (Oe ie 


Armenian Relief 

The Massachusetts Committee on Near Hast 
Relief, which raised $100,000 as a Christmas 
offering for the relief of starving children in 
Armenia and the Caucasus has received word of 
the opening of a new hospital at Samsoun, on 
the Black Sea. This will be the 37th hospital 
established under the American flag in the Near 
Hast since the American Committee began its 
work, and it may be added that for every hos- 
pital nearly 54 orphanages have been opened. 
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The director of relief at Samsoun states that 
a new hospital has been opened to take care of 
cases picked out of the street, and adds: 

Here the timid, shivering, dirt-encrusted bit 
of humanity is given its first contact with 
American cleanliness. The filthy refugee rags 
are burned. A bath, probably the first in many 
moons, leaves a complexion several degrees 
lighter, but often discloses a body covered with 
scabies which require prompt treatment. 
‘Heads usually require shaving, as the hair is 
a mass of nits and the scalp covered with 
scabs. Favus, a scalp disease which takes 
months to cure, has developed in most cases. 

It is almost impossible to completely segre- 
gate the diseased children in the orphanages. 
There are so many eye, scalp and skin diseases, 
and disease spreads so rapidly. Here at the 
new hospital, however, diseases can be segre- 
gated and easily treated. 

The three-reel moving picture of ‘‘Alice in 
Hungerland” which the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee is now showing especially with the 
pathescope, which is available anywhere, tells 
the story of both tragedy and relief as seen by 
the commission of investigation who visited 
Armenia and Southern Russia this past sum- 
mer. The Committee commends this life pic- 
ture to any individuals or organizations and is 
always ready to show it without charge. 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER says:— 

“Alive in every line. The author is an exemplar of 
the possibilities America offers. Now he goes back to 
Europe to make a sympathetic survey. And whatever 
he sees he lets us see with him to the far horizon and 
with the larger background.” 


ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT and CHRONICLE says:— 
“ One of the real books of the season which everyone 
should read. A message of vital import to the world.” 


JUST READY! 


OTHER BOOKS BY ( 
PROF. STEINER 


TO SEE EUROPE AS IT REALLY IS TODAY 


YOU MUST READ 
PROF. EDWARD A. STEINER’S 


REVEALING BOOK 


d Trails and New Borders 


q The first book by the “greatest living authority on the 
immigrant” published since the great world-upheaval. 


STRONGLY COMMENDED 
_ SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD says:— 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE IMMIGRANT, $2.50 
THE IMMIGRANT TIDE, 

FROM ALIEN TO CITIZEN, 

SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST—AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


“Tf you would have the latest news from Europe as 
it is seen through the understanding eyes of a Christian 
patriot, read Professor Steiner’s convincing book.” 
ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH says:— 


“ Professor Steiner’s understanding of the immi- 
grant’s material and educational needs and possibilities 
gives authority to his analysis and advice.” 


ONLY $1.50 


$2.50 
$2.50 


158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


IF 


CHINA: AN INTERPRETATION 
By BISHOP JAMES W. BASHFORD 


“These masterly pages are comprehensive and 
concise, suggestive, practical and important. The 
author’s outlook and sympathies are as wide as hu- 
manity, hence his treatment of the yellow problem. 
Japanese aggression and international politics dis- 
plays the balance and sanity of the Christian phil- 
osopher and the ‘large conclusions’ of the true 
historian.’’—Rev. C. Deane Little in the Chinese 
Recorder. : 

Illustration, maps, appendices and index. 
Net, $4.00, postpaid. 


tions intelligently you will 


you want to discuss the current Chinese and Korean ques- 


need to read these two books 


THE REBIRTH OF KOREA 


R kening of the People: Its 
‘ uy Causes and the Outlook 


By HUGH HEUNG-WO CYNN 


“In Mr. Cynn’s Rebirth of Korea there is 
no trace of hatred, but, there is rather an al- 
most superhuman quality of impartiality. It 
is this ease of mind, mental dignity in face of 
deepest wrongs that makes the Korean such 


tive study. 
ne uapia The Evening Post, New York. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
Davison, T. W., Atlantic, Quincy, Mass., to 
Shawmut, Boston. Declines. 


HankeMyYpr, N. W., recently of Ft. Washington, 
Md., to First, Old Saybrook,.Ct. At work. 
McCatt, O. W. S., formerly of Melbourne, Aus- 

tralia, to First, Berkeley, Cal. At work, 

MeRRICK, F. W., Danvers, Mass. to Rochester, 
N. H. At work. 

Mwprrity, C. C., Superintendent of Vermont State 
Conference, to Superintendency, State Confer- 
ence of Illinois. 

PARKER, V. L. (Discipie), 
Harrison. Accepts. 

PEHBLES, A. B., formerly of San Diego Circuit, 
Cal., to Salem, N. H. At work. 


Tracy, W. S., Remer, Minn. to Brimley, Mich. 
Accepts, 


Buckley, Mich., to 


Resignations 


HANDSAKER, ALICH M., Laurelwood, Portland, Ore. 

JONES, J. V., temporary pastor, Paso Robles, Cal. 

ParrERson, G. L., South, Salem, Mass. 

PEEBLES, Groren, Wyoming, II. To retire after 
ministry of 45 years. 


Ordinations and Installations 
WALKmR, LAURENCE, 0. and 4., First, Jefferson, 
O., Jan. 19. Sermon by Rev. Ward Sutherland ; 
other parts by Rey, Messrs. F. Q. Blanchard, 
J. H. Rankin, J. E. Courter, J. F, Candy and 
Mr. W. F. Hewins. 


Accessions 


Conf. Total 


OHIO 


Hamilton 5 5 


Personals 


BoYNnton, Rev. BH. C., pastor of Adams Square, 
Worcester, Mass., has been appointed Protestant 
chaplain of the Worcester County jail and house 
‘of correction in that city. 

DASToN, Rey. CARLTON, has accepted a call to suc- 
ceed Rev. C. M. Crooks as pastor of Waldo, 
Brockton, Mass. Mr. Easton is a native of 
Brockton, is a graduate of Arcadia University 
and Newton Theological Seminary, Ordained 
to the Baptist ministry in 1917, he has since 
served the South Christian Church of Havyer- 
hill, Mass. He began at Waldo Jan. 15. 

Luoyp, Rny. 8. A., and Mrs. LLoyD, who are be- 
ginning their fourth year with First, Wilmette, 
Ill., were guests of honor at a reception on 


AINTAB 


$3,000 invested here will edu- 
cate a College Student each 


year, or maintain a Hospital 
Bed for half the year. 


Regarding special gifts, legacies and 
conditional gifts, address: Trustees of 
Donations for Education in Turkey, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUT A LAW OBSERVANCE STAR IN YOUR WINDOW 


White Star on Blue Background, 7x11 inches, with words 
SERVE AMERICA 
SUPPORT THE CONSTITUTION 


Let every home in favor of law observance show 
ts colors. 


Send to NATIONAL W.C.T. U., Dept. L, EVANSTON, ILL. 
$20.00 per thousand; $3.00 per hundred ; $1.75 per fifty ; 10 cts. each. 


Massachusetts General Hospital] 


Training School for Nurses. Established 
1878. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. JouNson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts, 
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Jan. 18, given by the Board of Deacons and 
the Board of Trustees to the members of the 
parish. A host of friends, responding to the 
invitation, extended to Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
heartiest congratulations and expressed the 
hope that the present happy relationships 
might be continued for many years to come. 
A feature of the evening was the many warm 
and cordial greetings that came in the form 
of letters from members of the church who 
are away for the winter and from ministerial 
friends in the Chicago fellowship. The present 
pastorate has been characterized by purposeful 
advances all along the line. Growth in mem- 
bership has been steady, the financial budget 
has more than doubled, a manse has been pur- 
chased and large additions have been made to 
the church property, and the benevyolences have 
been multiplied by five. 

O’Brimn, W. S., has completed a term of 36 years 
of continuous service as superintendent of the 
Sunday school of Abington, Mass. 

Rocurs, Mrs. Saran BRADLEY, who recently 
died at the age of 98, was for 80 years and 
five months a member of the Lee, Mass., church. 

Smity, J. S, recently re-elected clerk of First, 
Rockland, Mass., has served in that capacity 
for 40 consecutive years. 


eee Wea ee Ce 
Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, siwty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Oongregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


MRS. MARY JULIAN DUTTERA 


Mrs. Mary Julian Duttera, wife of Rey. Wil- 
liam B. Duttera, D.D., of Salisbury, N. C., passed 
to her reward on Jan. 20, after a distressing 
illness. Mrs. Duttera was a woman of great 
kindness of heart, charm of manner, tact, and 
judgement. Coming of a family politically and 
socially prominent in the city where she spent 
her entire life, it was said that “during her girl- 
hood and young womanhood she had been the 


most popular woman in Salisbury, never allow-° 


ing an opportunity to pass to render service to 
humanity, and a friend to rich and poor alike.” 

The mother of six children, the gracious 
hostess, this mistress of the old mansion on a 
principal street was a strong personality in the 
group that formed the First Congregational 
Church in 1915. Valiantly Overcoming deafness, 
she led in the social life of the church, the 
Ladies’ Society, and in the work ‘of the 
church school. Chosen organizing secretary for 


-Wwomen’s home and foreign missionary work for | 


the Carolinas in 1920, she was made secretary 
of the resulting organization in 1921, 

The funeral was conducted by President Frank 
R. Shipman of Atlanta Theological Seminary, 
assisted by three local Congregational and other 
ministers. 

Loving and lovely, this loyal Southern Congre- 
gationalist is greatly missed at home and in the 
larger fellowship. F. P. 2. 


REV. EDGAR T. FARRILL 


Rey. Edgar T, Farrill, who passed away in 
Milwaukee, Jan. 12, was a native of Providence, 
R. I., a graduate of Brown University and An- 
dover Theological Seminary. His pastorates were 
in Hopkinton and Lebanon, N. H., and Kenosha, 
Wis. He was a trustee of Kimball Union Acad- 
emy in New Hampshire for several years. For 
ten, years he has been Wield Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Christian Endeavor Union, with heaa- 
quarters in Milwaukee, A tireless worker has 
gone to his reward. 

Besides Mrs. Farrill, their four children re- 
main; they are Hdgar S.; Mrs. Sigmuna Adler ; 
Rey. Harrold S., and Marrion A. Farrill. 


REV. WILLIAM FORSYTH 

Rey. William Forsyth, for over half a century 
active in Maine Congregationalism, died at his 
home in Bucksport, Me., on Jan. 21, at the age 
of 80 years. 

He was born in Newcastle, England, the son 
of Joseph and Eleanor Lothian Forsyth. He re- 
ceived his early education in England and in 
Canada, and his professional education at Bangor 
Theological Seminary. While a student in Bangor, 


he preached in several nearby churches, supply- 


4| 
ing at Veazie during his senior. year. He wai 
also active in the work of the local Y. M. C. A, 
of which he was a charter member. Upon hij! 
graduation from the seminary in 1870 he ae! 
cepted a call to the Elm Street Congregational 
Church of Bucksport, Me., where he remained 
during his entire active ministry of 386 yea S 
For 25 years he also served the church at OF 
land as supply. ( 
After his retirement from the active ministry 
in 1906, he supplied at Bluehill and at Camden 
for brief periods and again at Orland for four) 
years. | 
Throughout his entire ministerial life he en-)| 
joyed the cordial friendship and loyal support _ 
of those to whom he ministered. a 
He is survived by his wife, who was Miss 
Iiveleyn M. Buck, of Bucksport, and by two sons) 
and two daughters, 


REV. FREDERICK J. HART | 


One of the oldest and most beloved home mis-| 
sionaries in Missouri has passed to his heavenly | 
reward. Rey. F. J. Hart, after successful busi- — 
ness experiences, began his Christian ministry in| 
First Church, Joplin, Mo. Later he was pastor- ie 
at-large for the state, and as such is affection- | 
ately remembered at Hamilton, Sedalia and 
elsewhere. Later he became a settled pastor of | 
five St. Louis churches: Church of the Redeemer, | 
Immanuel, Bethlehem, Olive Branch and Reber — 
Place. About six years ago he began his muin- te 
istry at Reber Place,’ and has seen it gradually | 
grow from a slender mission to almost a self- — 
supporting church. When he recently celebrated | 
his 75th birthday, by a special service in the _ 
church, he expressed a desire that he might see | 
75 come into the membership of the church, as a 
fitting culmination of the year’s efforts. This 
was accomplished. | 

Colonel Hart, as he was familiarly known, has 
greatly endeared himself to the entire Congre- 
gational constituency of the state. He had the 
Kingdom vision. “ 

The funeral services were conducted in Reber. 
Place Church under the direction of the Ministe- 
rial Union. Supt. A. R. Atwood spoke apprecia-— 
tively of his work in both city and state. Rey. 
John Best brought a Scriptural message of cheer | 
and comfort. The burial was in the family lot 
at New Haven, Ct. He leaves to mourn his loss | 
a daughter, a sister, a brother and two grand- 
children, besides many friends. if 


HENRIETTA SWAN LEAVITT 
Henrietta Swan Leavitt, whose death 
occurred in Cambridge, Mass, (Dee. 12), 


recently 
was the 
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ob. 9, 1922 


lest child of Rev. George R. Leavitt, D.D. and 
(ts. Henrietta (Kendrick) Leavitt. 
|ghe was born in Lancaster, Mass., during the 
ist pastorate of her father—July 4,:1868. There 
‘ire six other children, four of whom, two 
lothers and two sisters, with the mother, sur- 
ve. 
‘From a child she was deeply interested in 
tronomy, and her father promised her a tel- 
cope, little dreaming that the outfit of Harvard 
bservatory would come to be at her disposal. 
uring the fifteen years of her father’s pastor- 
‘e in the Pilgrim Church, Cambridge, she at- 
ded and graduated from the public schools, 
ad entered, and in 1892 graduated from, Rad- 
liffe College, taking post graduate work in 
stronomy in the years 1892 and 1893, and en- 
aging in research work in Harvard Observa- 
pry for the next two years. 
|For twenty-five years she was 2 member of the 
farvard Observatory staff, beginning “as an 
‘gsistant and closing her career as an authority 
‘a the very difficult ‘pranch of Astronomical 
eience to which she chiefly directed her stud- 
ps” In the Shepard Memorial Church, of which 
‘he was a member for many years, she was an 
lective worker, especially engaged for the pro- 
notion of Bible Study. 
| In her final battle of two months with illness 
he notably “selfless” quality of her life showed 
‘self in the appreciation of the least of number- 
ess attentions of which she was the recipient; 
while as the end approached. she had only assur- 
ng thoughts and words for the welfare of those 
hearest to her. 
i HAZEL MILDRED EGERTON ZERBY 
| Hazel Mildred Hgerton Zerby, second daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. T. R. Egerton, was born in Fremont, 
nd., Jan. 17, 1891 and passed away at the home 
of her parents in Blue Island, Jan. 9, 1922, after 
extended illness. Her education was begun 
n Tonica, Ill., and in 1908 she graduated from 
high school of Hudson, Mich. After teaching 
school for. several years she attended Eureka 
ollege. On Aug. 15, 1917, she was united in 
Marriage to Rev. Rayborn L. Zerby, of Eureka, 
‘OL. Her entire married life was spent in Gary, 
Ind., where her husband was pastor of the Glen 
Park Christian Church. Besides her husband 
‘and little son, Herbert, she leaves her parents, 
four sisters and one brother, as well as a host of 
friends. The funeral services were held in the 
‘Blue Island Congregational Church of which her 
father is pastor. The services were conducted 
‘by Rev. J. C. Brooks, pastor of the Congrega- 


tional Church, Payson, Ill. 
{ 


H 


Events to Come 


Boson Ministers’ Meetrine, Feb. 138, Pilgrim 
“Hall, 10.45 a.M. Speaker, Rev. Willard L. 
Seen: Subject, “A Religion for Today.” 
‘Woman’s Boarp or Missions, monthly meeting, 
_ Pilgrim Hall, Boston, March 3, 10.30 a. M. 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Chicago, IIl., 
i March 29—April 1. General subject, ‘‘Prob- 
lems of Week-day Religious Education.” 
Younc WomMemN’s CHRISTIAN. ASSOCIATION, bien- 
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nial convention, Hot Springs, Ark., April 20-26. 
INTERNATIONAL SuNDAY ScHOOL CONVENTION, 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 


Appreciation of Dr. Burton 


The following resolution was adopted at the 
annual meeting of. the Board of Directors of 
the Congregational Church Wxtension Boards 
regarding the retirement from the General Sec- 
retaryship of Rev. Charles E. Burton, 1D ya Be 

After eight years of service as Secretary of 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
six of them as General Secretary of that So- 
ciety, together with the Congregational Church 
Building Society and the Congregational Sun- 
day School Hxtension Society, Rev. Charles B. 
Burton, D. D., lays down this great work to 
assume even larger responsibilities at the eall 
of the National Council to become its Secretary. 
_Thé Directors of the Pxtension Boards, con- 
senting to this change in the interest of the 
entire work of the churches of our order, do so 
with deep sense of loss to the special interests 
we represent. Dr. Burton has led these Home 


Societies in aggressive and enlarging effort 


with clear vision, undaunted courage, and com- 
manding power. His friendliness and kindly 
fellowship have won all our_hearts, as his in- 
tellectual strength and fine Christian character 
have won our admiration and confidence. He 
has planned wisely, persuaded graciously, and 
pursued his way boldly. He has been a large 
factor in developing a united and efficient Con- 
gregationalism. It is our entire confidence in 
his fitness to serve the churches and the world 
in a still larger enterprise which makes this 
Board willing to release him for the new task, 
following him with love and prayer. 
RESOLVED: That this minute be spread upon 

our records and that a copy of it be presented 
to Dr. Burton, and that a copy be sent to The 
Congregationalist. 

ARTHUR M. ELLIS. 

STEPHEN A. NORTON. 


Motion Pictures for Villages 


Chappaqua, N. Y., is so small that it will 
not support a motion picture program run for 
profit. We have five churches for less than 
a thousand people, and the situation in this 
respect is about on the average with that 
found elsewhere, save that our village is pre- 
yailingly Quaker, and rather more non-pro- 
gressive in its attitude toward innovations in 
the church. 

Two efforts at commercial movies failed 
within six months. We then entered the field, 
have been running for nearly a year, and are 
solvent in every particular, our program gain- 
ing in value and moral sigrfificance, and com- 
mending itself more and more to the people all 
the while. We have already demonstrated the 
fact that a church can offer a better type of 
film, and can succeed where a program for 
profit is impossible, due to the fact that 
films are cheaper, no rents or profits are neces- 
sary, and usually no salary for manager or 
for operators. 

There are doubtless many other churches 
under conditions similar to ours that should 
enter this field for the same reasons that im- 
pelled us—because their people are going else- 
where, spending a greater amount of money, 
and seeing, on the whole, a much worse type 
of film, amid moral conditions over which the 
church can exert no control. 

We have used about eighty features and 
nearly as many comedies and educationals to 
date. Space forbids a review or even a list of 
these, though I shall be glad to make my knowl- 
edge helpful to others by private correspondence 
as far as possible. 

An experience of four years justifies the fol- 
lowing suggestions, which may be found help- 
ful to churches now entering this field: 

1. As a sine qua non obtain a favorable vote 
of the local church, as nearly unanimous as 
possible. . 


2. Plan for a projection that will compare 
favorably with the theaters. Two machines are 
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neccessary, making possible a continuous per- 
formance. If the throw is less than fifty feet, 
incandescent bulbs may be used, thus lessening 
danger from fire; 1,000 watt without trans- 
former is simplest. If the throw is greater, 
are lights are necessary. 

8. Unless the situation is unusual reject all 
makes of portable machines. None of these is 
more than a makeshift. Use standard makes 
or nothing. 

4, Begin the program with films to which no 
objection could possibly be found, such as, 
“World Aflame,” by Frank Keenan; “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by Marguerite 
Clark; “Freckles,” or “Daddy Long Legs,” by 
Mary Pickford. 

5. Avoid a circuit, and deal directly with 
the exchange, if possible. 

Dow B. Beene, Pastor. 


First Congregational Church, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


ELEMENTS OF PERSONAL 
CHRISTIANITY 


BY WILLIAM S. MITCHELL 
A text book for adult Bible classes. 
Excellent also as a text for a class of high 
school age, or for a preparatory class. 


Net, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 
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SCHOOLS 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Isaffiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 
Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 
5757 University Ave., OZORA 8S. DAVIS. 
Chicago, Mlinois. President. | 


Trains for 


| Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A high grade professional school in applied ete ere 


ing for the modern ministry in its various fields. ter- 
denominational faculty and student body. All the 
privileges of Oberlin College and its strong equipment. 


Generous scholarships and opportunities for work. Equal 
chance for women. Graduate degrees according to 


program. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, O 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 106th year opened Sept. 21. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
: Warren J. Mouvron, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(2 Pastora) Service. 


2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on cial terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalog xe, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 
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The Moccasins of Eagle Feather 
(Continued from page 162) 
The Indian bent down to the floor and 
gesticulated. 


“Hagle Feather go down in the snow to see - 


how big foot of Good Man is and find some 
blood. Poor Good Man—no good shoes—foot 
in snow. Then Hagle Feather go to next foot 
in the snow. See blood too, but it is little 
foot. Eagle Feather try again and say make 
moccasins like two feet, one little—one big. 
My squaw—she make ’em pretty.” 

John Rogers turned away his head to the 


For Whooping 
Cough, Asthma, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Nasal Catarrh, 
Bronchitis and 
Sore Throat. 
Fhe Vapor Treatment for Coughs and Colds 
The time to use Cresole This fact 


YOU SLEEP" 


ROCHE, EMBROCATION 


RELIEVES SAFELY ano PROMPTLY 


Also wonderfully effective 
in Bronchitis, Lumbago 
and Rheumatism. 

All druggists or 


y| W. EDWARDS & SON 


London, England ,, ©. FOUGERA &CO. 


90-92 Beekman St.N. Y. 


No One Need Buy 
Cuticura Before He 
Tries Free Samples 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25e, everywhere. Samples 
Pree of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden, Mass. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers, public and private schools, Free en- 
rollment. Hathaway Teachers’ Agency, Benning- 
ton, Vermont. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. Al- 
bany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 
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Abraham Lincoln, Christian 
His foes declared him blasphemous, per- 
verse, 
Ignoring God and heedless of his Word. 
They said he lacked in fineness, who pre- 
ferred 


To market jokes, foul scandals to rehearse. 
He was no white-robed saint: a strong man 


he 
Who loved to wrestle with the devil’s brood 
That lurked behind the fashions of the 
good. 
He scorned all shams, and for hypocrisy 
He held a hatred such as Christ alone, 
The scourge of haughty Pharisees, could 


know. 
Those painted masks’ of Christians’ felt 
his blow, 
And at his blameless name each cast his 
stone. ; 
Not by their words, but by their fruits, said 
He, 


Who also knew the sting of calumny. 
Thomas Curtis Clark. 
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wall. It would never do for Kagle Feather to 
see him with tears in his eyes. 

“Good Man no like my gift?’ asked Hagle 
Feather, anxiously. 

“O very, very much,” said Ellen to the In- 
dian, drawing him out of the room. “The 
minister is very weak and he cries with joy 
over your gift. He will wear them often, 
Eagle Feather.” 

Eagle Feather threw back his head vigor- 
ously. 

“We be friends. 
we bleed for him.” 

Whereupon the Indian went out into the 
snow to march his twenty miles to Tecumseh 


Good man bleed for us— 


j and Hllen turned back into the bedechamber. 


John had the moccasins under his arm and 
his radiant face shone out from the pillow. 

“You remember I asked for a sign, Ellen?” 

His wife felt intuitively what was coming 
but gazed at him inquiringly. 

“T was too impatient. I’ve got the sign at 


last. I am going to stay,” said Rey. John 
Rogers. 


The Pastor Sas: The war chest is the 
enemy of the bread box. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Minister, age 35, present Salary $2,000 ana 
house, desires church in New England, Seminary 
graduate, References, Address “H, fF 5 i) 
Congregationalist. 

LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on special 
subjects. Bxpert service. Authors Research Bu- 
reau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


POSITION WANTED 


Organist and Choir Director, well qualified 
and highly recommended, desires change. Recit- 
alist. Good organ essential. Address “Organum,” 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


Wanted—By middle-aged Christian lady of ex- 
perience, position as housekeeper, preferably for 
elderly couple or widower with child. References 
given. “S. -B.,” Oongregationalist. 


PASTORS WANTED 


Wanted—TIour pastors for North Dakota. Good 
opportunities for well-trained men where faithful 
work will count. One town church, salary $1,800. 
One two-town parish, salary $1,800. One three- 
town parish, with out-station, Salary $2,000. One 
town and farming community wants young man, 
Salary $1,500 or more. All have parsonages. 
For information address, with statement of 
training and pastoral experience, Rev. A. (C, 
Hacke, 1424-6th Ave. So. Fargo, North Dakota, 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, Ill. 


Walter Spence, Peru, Il. 


dress No. 74 A, Franklin, Mass. 


__ FARMS 


Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Europe and The Passion Play this summer, 
Party of twelve. Leadership. Address Rey. 
ees ed Youtz, 480 Tompkins Avenue, Brook- 
V1 News , 


For Sale—Qdison Rotary Mimeograph, $10. 


Wanted—Girls to board. For Particulars ad- 
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The Church School 


(Continued from page 178) 
ship in their schools, replacing the old “op 
ing exercise.”” Schools are having separate ‘} 
semblies for the departments so that child), 
and youth may have their 15 minutes of §}j 
day school worship, and may learn to wors: 
through a program planned wholly to meet 4 
interests and needs of their age. i} 

From one of the home missionary sta| 
came the touching report—‘We shall be al) 
to do better now that more of our churches 4} 
supplied with pastors !’ } 

Three splendid morning sessions of an ho} 
and a half each were led by Miss Daniels¢| 
treating of the cradle roll, beginners, prima 
and junior departments respectively. We we! 
all of us distinctly set forward in our thinkij) 
regarding the elementary division of the schoill 
She made us feel our responsibility to “gua 
antee’’ to the child a genuine God-consciou! 
ness. Dr. Winchester took up the remainil) 
departments, carrying us through the periods; 
adolescence, and teaching and inspiring us fi) 
work among youth in these important year) 
He illustrated year by year how the grade| 
lessons fitted the needs of the period. | 

The work of adult classes, brotherhoods an) 
other church groups of men and women wa} 
presented by Dr. Holt, who showed how thi 
present need of the socialized gospel may b 
met in the work of these groups. 7 

Dr. Gates presented the plans for the 192); 
chart, the primary program, church schools o} 
missions, and other features of the forward) 
looking work of the Missionary Educatioi 
Department. 

Dr. Weston took up the changes being madi 
in the office and store methods in the work oj] 
the Pilgrim Press, which promise increased effi! 
ciency and promptness, told of publications} 
soon to appear, and of the bright prospects of] 
a real merger between the International Sun: 
day School Association and the Sunday School] 
Council of Evangelical Denominations. 

Tt was a good Conference, and the expression 
of appreciation, when it closed, for General! 
Secretary Sheldon and his effort to bring it 
about and carry it through was very genuine. 

MILLACENT P, Yarrow. 


Some years ago, in a Newark church, an 
aged judge applied to the session of a Pres- 
byterian church for admission to its member- | 
ship. One of the elders immediately arose and | 
said: “Judge, we were about to examine two. 
little girls for membership, but we know they | 
will be willing to wait until we examine you.” | 
“No,” answered the judge, “I do not want 
them to wait. I would like to be examined 
with them, having one on each side of me, 
for I know that Christ is willing to receive 
them and perhaps he will also look upon me as” 


a child and receive me with them.”’—Religious | 
Telescope. | 


MODERNISM AND THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


BY JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER: 

Dr. Faulkner boldly takes up the 
very subjects which are most bris- 
tling with difficulties and which are 
the center of hottest controversy. 


Net, $2.75, Postpaid. 
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ON PRESS 
NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


Benevolent Societies 


Homp MISSIONARY SOCINTY, & 
Congregational Home Missionary 
‘lety, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
' their The Society 
icits bequests, conditional 
ts, administers Fred- 
ek E. Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 
Alker, Associate Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. 
wall, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 


SSACHUSHITS 


MAsSSACHUSHTTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
from churches and individuals, also 

i Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
ve., Apply for aid to BH. 
rich, Congregational House. ; 
Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHuRCH UNION OF BOSTON 
vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
and support of Hvangelical Congre- 
,tional Churches ‘and Sunday Schools in Boston 
Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. B. 
Isey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
‘uilding, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Boarp or Missions, 503 Congrega- 
Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
| . Calder, Secretary. 
| Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THH INTPRIOR, 
9 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. B. Hurlburt, 
reas., Friday Meeting, 10 4. M. 
Woman’s BoarD Or MISSIONS FoR THB PACIFIC, 
oom 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
‘rancisco, Cal. Mrs. R. C. Kirkwood, President ; 
. Ernest A. Hvans, Vice President ; Mrs. W. 
WY. Ferrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
bee Bxecutive Secretary; Miss Dlizabeth 8S. Ben- 
‘on, Associate Secretary. : 
CONGREGATIONAL WomMAn’s HoMb MISSIONARY 
DPRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. Mrs. P. 8. 
iptern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, See. : 
Woman’s Homn Missionary Association (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). -Mrs. Amos L. 
latheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
Congregational House, Boston. 


- Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 


' 306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

_ President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec. Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
ee incl mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
‘made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
lannuity basis. 


Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 
| The only American undenominational interna- 
‘tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
M PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
- SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
Joun B. Catvurt, D.D., President ; GHORGH 
Sipney Wuzesrnr, D.D., Secretary. 
Cuarencn C. PinnEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


) ; 
. American 


_ American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817. 
_ National, Interdenominational.. Hstablishes and 
“maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
_eirculates moral and religious literature. Helps 
‘all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions 80- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
(Contributions and communications relative to work 
-in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 
: W. L. Carver, Supt. 
\ 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 
Henry CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 
-Joun R. Monrcompry, Vice-Chairman 
Joun N. Benner, Secretary 
-CDNTRAL Trust COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
In order to relate the churches more effec- 
tively to the large number of educational insti- 
tutions which are in reality the children of the 
churches, the National Council established the 
Foundation for Education, whose functions are 
to assist educational institutions financially and 
' ee advise them with regard to their administra- 
on. 


a 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Moderator, Rey. William BH. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles . Burton, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 


Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family jin case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 

A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
$5,000,000 held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council, the income used to endow 
the Annuity Fund for Congregationa] Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the minister’s an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, Pxecutive Secretary 
Lucius R. Hastman, Chairman BPxecutive Committee 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Officers 
Rev. Rockwnit H. Porter, D.D., Chairman, 
Connecticut : 
Ryy. Francis J. VAN Horn, D. D., Vice-Chairman, 
California 


Mr. WaLrer EH. BELL, Treasurer, New York 
Rpv. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, D. D., Recording Secre- 
tary, Rhode Island 
Daecutive Staff 
Rey. CHariys EH, BURTON, D.D. (e# officio), Secre- 


tar, 

Rev. Taras B®. McConnexu, D. D., Associate Sec- 
retary 

Rony. JoHN L. KILBON, 

Ray. Harry D. SHELDON, 
tribution 

It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent i 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure 
with the minimum of expense. : 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and information address the 
Commission on Missions. 


New England Agency 


Tum CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
pLy offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New Bngland and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rey. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 

Se SSS — 
Connecticut Societies 

Tun FunD FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial. Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

Tap MISSIONARY SOCIpTY OF CONNECTICUT, & 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
Lak ars Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 

ord. 


Financial Secretary 
Superintendent of Dis- 


Sup- 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 

Oorresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey, D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ermest W. Riggs 
Rev. William E. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Hnoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Hrnest White 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., : i 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
See’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. Hnglish, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Bec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


ee 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
Frank L, Moore, Secretary of Missions 
William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Miss 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Heys ea es Bend ee Corresponding Secretaries 


Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 

Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

District Secretaries 

Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 

Rey. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., 

Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., 

Francisco. 

Bducational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the Weat 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and jn Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Chicago. 
San 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Charles BD. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. H. Holt, Social Service Secretary 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Hducation Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 
Education 


Directs Denominational Religious duc 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 


Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
987 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Charles H. Burton, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Bxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City : 
Bstablished by the National Council at Des 


Moines in 1 F > 
Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 
Rev. Freedrick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 
Promotes an all-the-year-round program 

ehurch work to enlist men in the worship and 

service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


CONCREGATIONALPUBLISHING SOCIETY 

(The Pilgrim Press) 

14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 

Rev. Frank M. SHELDON, General Secretary 
JospeH B. ROBSON, Treasurer 
Vernon M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. HaGsTROM, Western Manager 
Kpnneru S. BALLOU, Advertising Manager 


A Selected List of 


Important Recent Books on Religion, 
Economics, Biography, ete. 


You may order from this list with confidence. 
the best books of the period. 


and under; 7% for books $2.50 


It represents 


Add 10% for books $1.50 
and under and 5% for ‘books 


over $2.50 to cover postage. 


Belief in God, Charles Gore, D.D. $2.25. 

The Promise of His Coming, an Historical Interpreta- 
tion of the Idea of the Second Advent, Chester C, 
McCown. $2.00, 


Boat Program of Religious Education, Geo. H. Betts. 
Vie 


Great Penitents, Hugh Francis Blunt. $1.75, 

Training World Christians, Gilbert Loveland. $1.25. 

Evangelism, Its Justification, Its Operation, and Its 
Value, Wm. E. Biederwolf, D.D. $1.75. 

Jesus and What He Said, A New Bible Analysis, Arthur 
S. Burrows. $2.00. 

The Life Indeed, John Franklin Genung. $3.00. 

ii in Biblical Interpretation, Henry Preserved Smith. 
3.00. 


The Community, an introduction to the study of Com- 


munity Leadership and Organization, Edward C. Lin- 
derman. $1.75, 


The Prophetic Ministry for Toda 
Bishop Chas. D. Williams. $1. 


(Yale Lecturer, 1920), 

50. 

oes Artist (Sermons), Frederick A. Shannon. 
1.25 


An Introduction to the History of Christianity, F. J. 
Foakes Jackson. $4.00, - 
mie Paths Through Old Palestine, Margaret Slattery. 
1.50. 
Spiritism in Antiquity, Lewis Boyles Paton. $3.75. 
Origin of Paul’s Religion, Prof. J. Gresham Machen. 
00 


3.00. 

The Sieve, being the truth about American Immigration, 
Feri Felix Weiss. $2.50. 

Europe—Whither Bound? ‘Stephen Graham. $2.00. 

Working North From Patagonia, Harry A. Franck. $5.00. 

Queen Victoria, Lytton St achey. $5.00. 

Roosevelt in the Bad Lands, Herman Hagedorn. $5.00. 

Americanization of Edward Bok, an Autobiography. 
3.00, 


Fruits of Victory, Norman Angell. $3.00. 

a RAY Wilson as I Know Him, Joseph P, Tumulty. 
5.00. 

More That Must Be Told, Sir Philip Gibbs. $2.50. 

Modern Democracies, Viscount Bryce. $10.50, 

The Foreign Relations of China, a History and Survey, 
Mingchien Joshua Bau. $4.00. 

Religion and Business, Roger W. Babson. $1.50. 

The Christian Preacher, Prof. A. E. Garvie, $3.50. 


Land Marks in the History of Early Christianity, Kirsopp 
Lake. 


Robertson. $2.25. 
The Galilean, Nathaniel Micklem. $1.75, 
In His Steps Today, Chas. N. Sheldon. $1.25. 
The Christian Faith and the New Day, Cleland Boyd Mc- 
Afee. $.50. 
' Bible and Spade, John P. Peters. 
opr of Faith and the Jesus of 
pers ye 


$1.75. 
History, D. M. Ross. 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT PROMPTLY SUPPLIED 
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New Illustrations for Pulpit and Platform, compiled by 
D. B: Knox. $2.25. 
Persistent Word of God, John A. Hutton, D.D. $2.00. 
Concerning the Soul, James A. Robertson, D.D. $2.25. 
On Accepting Ourselves, John A. Hutton, D.D. $2.25. 
The New Testament Today, Prof. E. F. Scott. $1.00. 
The Meaning of Paul Today, C. R. Dodd. $2.00. 
Enduring Investments, Roger W. Babson. $1.50. 
Prayer and Praying Men, Rev. Edw. M. Bounds. 
Old Trails and New Borders, Edw. A. Steiner. 
I Believe (Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed), G. 
Kennedy. $1.50. ; : 
Ware the Understanding of Jesus, V. G. Simkhovitch. 
1.75 


My {philosophy and My Religion, Ralph Waldo Trine. 
1.50. 


Parish Evangelism, Frederick L, Fagley. $1.00. 

Church and the Immigrant, Georgia E. Harkness. $1.00. 

Sundays in College Chapels Since the War, Francis G. 
Peabody. $1.75, 

Proposal of Jesus, John A. Hutton, D.D. $1.50. 

eee the Ministry be not Blamed, John A. Hutton, D.D. 
1.50. 


- Standing Room Only, Rev. Wm. L. Stidger, D.D. $1.50, 
00. 


Discerning the Times, John A. Hutton, D.D. $3, 
ear Fellowship of the Spirit, Chas. Anderson Scott. 
2.25 


The Prophet of Reconstruction (Ezekiel), W. F. Loft- 
house. $2.25. 


Creative Prayer, E. Herman. $2.25. 
What Christianity Means to Me, Lyman Abbott. $1.75. 


The Disciplines of Liberty, Willard L,. Sperry. $2.00. 
The Untried Door, Richard Roberts. $1.50, 

Old Testament Prophecy, Frank K. Sanders. $1.25. 
The Intention of His Soul, Hubert L, Simpson. $2.00. 


The Message of Sadhu Sundar Singh, Canon B. .H. 
Streeter. $1.75. 


eee of the New Testament, Haven McClure. 
50. 


A ec enaty of Religion and Ethics, Shailer Mathews. 


Home of the Echoes, F. W. Boreham. $1.75. 
Lt eecage Eden (Sermons), Frederick F. Shannon. 
ae Testament, J. J. Ross, D.D. 
Fie ee one of the Sea (Sermons), W. L. Watkinson. 
Today (Addresses). 


Daily Living, Robt. 
Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 


$1.50. 
Seneca Smith, 


, Jas. H. Snowd “50. 
Practicing Christian Unity, Roy B, Guild. $1 aa 


19 W. JACKSON STREET 
CHICAGO 
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MR. FRANK KIMBALL 


One of our honored veteran laymen, and a leader in national and local Congregational 
service. A member of Pilgrim Church, Oak Park, Ill. 
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A Warrior Bold 


This term fittingly characterizes Mr. Frank 
Kimball in his work as a Christian leader and 
statesman, and it is a pleasure for one of his 
friends to write of him at this time, when he 
has so victoriously completed one epoch of his 
work. He has kept the faith of the finest 
traditions of the old New Wngland stock from 
which he sprung. He was born at Charles- 
town, Mass., almost under the shadow of 
Bunker Hill Monument. His early religious 
training was given in the family and in the 
Harvard Church and Sunday school. He went 
to New York in 1872 and came to Chicago in 
1886. From 1887 to 1892 he was a member of 
Union Park Church, now the New First. He 
was one of the leaders that took the initiative 
in organizing the endowment fund for New 
First, and has been president of the alumni 
association of the church. In ’92 he trans- 
ferred his membership to Pilgrim Church, Oak 
Park. In 1904 he was elected a director of 
the City Missionary Society and became its 
president in 1906. His missionary interests 
have been co-extensive with the entire de- 
nominational program. 

Mr. Kimball served the City Society as 
president for 17 years, and in addition gave 
largely to its financial support. For many 
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years he has been a member of the Co-operat- 
ing Committee of the American Board in the 
Chicago District, and has been one of the 
large givers to the work of the Board. He 
served as a member of the Commission of 
Nineteen and made a worthy contribution to 
the denomination in the critical days of its 
reorganization. He has been one of the most 
interested members of the Committee on the 
Status of the Ministry, and was one of the 
leaders in making the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
a reality. His interest in all these outside 
affairs has not at all diminished his aggres- 
siveness in the work of the home church. 

The carrying forward of the benevolences in 
which he has been interested has not always 
been an easy matter. These societies have 
seen dark days, but whatever the circumstances 
Mr. Kimball has always faced forward—the 
words “impossible” and “defeat” are not in his 
vocabulary. If his brethren have not always 
agreed with his plans they have always ad- 
mired his courage, his optimism and his sacri- 
ficial life. 

He has served the denomination in many 
other ways. He has been president of the 
Chicago Congregational Club, of the Congrega- 
tional Assembly, Frankfort, Mich., was vice- 
president of the National Council and is a 
member of the Commission on Missions. His 
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cosmopolitan spirit is a good example to all of 
us who serve in the Kingdom. He has never 
allowed his interest in one type of work to 
crowd out of his life his interest in all types. 
At the annual meeting of his own church, held 
the other night, Dr. Ernest Bourner Allen, the 
pastor, mentioned the large service that Mr. 
Kimball has rendered to the Kingdom. In his 
reply the latter gave the credit for all of it to 
the influence of the strong men who were in 
the Union Park Church when he came.to Chi- 
cago—“If I have rendered any service in this 
rather large way spoken of by Dr. Allen it is 
because of the debt of gratitude I feel I owe 
to the example set by the men of these two 
churches. This influence ... has stayed with 
me all through these years.” 

He has been made an honorary member of 
the Board of the City Missionary Society and 
is apparently giving just as much thought day 
by day to its welfare as he did during the 17 
years that he served as its president. His 
friends trust that the disability which has 
taken him out of the active work of the Society 
may only be temporary. A multitude of those 
who have worked with him shoulder to shoulder 
in our benevolences congratulate him on the 
great service that he has rendered and pray 
for his speedy restoration to full health and 
activity. RB. W. G. 


HELP US TODAY By V. Ww. Boyden 


Our fathers’ God, whose watchful care, 
Hath kept our land from tyrants’ snare, 
The Mayflower guided o'er the sea, 
Smiled on Penn’s compact ’neath the tree 
Aided Smith's venture by the James, 
And blessed good Calvert's noble aims, 
Did Dutch and Swede Colonials bless, 
Gave Carolina fruitfulness, 

Help us today. 


Thou who helped Washington in need, 
Our Constitutional Councils lead, 
Encouraged Jackson at Orleans, 
Brought safe our boys through Mexic. Scenes, 
Whom our loved Lincoln leaned upon, 
Preserved our land with no star gone, 
Drove Spanish tyranny from the west, 
In the great world war freedom blessed, 
Help us today. 


In peril sails our Ship of State, 

Not that war’s dangers now await, 

Nor lightnings crash nor tempests grim, 
Nor that the beacon lights are dim, 
Nor that the charts we have are wrong, 
Nor that our seamen are not Strong, 
But in the ship itself await 

The dire calamities of fate. 


Help us today. 


Those things that killed nations of old, 
Luxury, lust, and greed of gold, 
Sloth, envy, lies, and foolish pride, 
Degenerate thoughts, and acts beside, 
Unfilial lives and faiths outgrown, 
And Chivalry but rarely shown, 
Dishonesty both far and wide, 

And Economic fratricide. 


, 


Help us today. 


Confronted with war's aftermath, 
The Teutons’ hate and Gaels’ wrath, 
The Slavs’ mad creed, the eastern powers, 
Dynamic as in Genghis’ hours, 
And Europe’s wounds and Hindu wile, 
And Aztec neighbor's treacherous guile, 
With International trade distrust, 
And not one willing to be just, 

Help us today. 


O God! we know Thou still can guide, 
If we our hearts to Thee confide, 

Take from our land industrial strife, 
Teach us, “To labor is our life,” 

That equity alone will be 

When each the other's side can see, 
Labor and Capital be friends 
Co-operate to noble ends. 


Help us today, 


The arts dark ages took away, 

Help us establish them today, 

The sanctity of Spartan home, 

The probity of early Rome, 

The art born under Athens’ sway, 

And that of Florence’s golden day, 

And in our world of literature, 

More Shakespeares wise, and Miltons pure. 
Help us today. 


Such things as these are better worth 
Than all the trade there is on earth, 
If these we gain and pure our hearts, 
Freedom is sure and fear departs. 
The Ship of State will safely sail, 
Nor terrors in the world avail. 
The vision of the fathers stand, - 
Our Country be—Thy chosen land. 
Help us, we pray. 
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can barely support themselves and their families. They have 
no money left to pay for the periodicals and books they need 
to keep them abreast of the times and to furnish fresh material 
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FOR LENTEN DEVOTIONS 


The Congregational Fellowship of Prayer 
For 1922 


The Fellowship of Prayer is now ready for distri- 
bution. 

More than 203,000 copies of the rg21 ‘Fellowship 
of Prayer were used last year by Congregationalists. 
All pastors have samples. Additional samples with 
suggestions for organizing and conducting prayer 
groups will be sent to any one on request. 


A devotional book containing Scripture selec- 
tions, hymns, meditations and prayers for each 
day of the Lenten period—March 1 to April 16 


A copy of the Fellowship of Prayer should be in 
every family in Congregationalism during the Lenten 
period. 


The Fellowship of Prayer is an especially fitting and 
appropriate gift to send to a son or daughter in col- 
lege or to a friend. The Book of Prayers should be 
included. 


May Congregationalists encourage one another in 
the high service of deepening the prayer life of all. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


If you desire copies for your Church, your 


friends or your own family, send your request 
at once and thus avoid delays due to crowded 
mails. 


The Congregational Fellowship of Prayer for 1922, 2c. each, postpaid 


Other Helps to the Devotional Life: 


Gospel of Luke: Vest pocket size. 3 cents each. A Book of Prayers: 78 prayers on a wide range of subjects. 
5 cents each. 


Devotional Hymns: 48 of the great church hymns with music. 5 cents each. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM 
AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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What Is Congregationalism ? 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


4 a spirit of the age is not favorable to -ists and 
isms. The spirit of co-operation and unity is very 
prevalent, at least in trend and ideal and the hope of 
new catholicities of faith, organization and fellowship 
have largely supplanted the extreme, and often narrow, 
individualism in which sectarianism thrived. When, 
therefore, one who shares the hope of larger fellowship, 
and who is in sympathy with the practical movement in 
which it seeks expression, finds himself called to control 
the policies and destinies of The Congregationalist, he 
may well consider the nature and purpose of the denom- 
inational organ, and inquire, in the light of the new cath- 


 olicities, whether the name be an asset or a liability. 


That Congregationalists have been in the forefront 


of every real and vital movement toward Christian unity 
_is amply verified in the life of today. Not only have they 


shared in denominational apptoaches, from which many 
of them have had at times little hope of effective result, 
but. they have been pioneers in the effort to break down 
the spirit of narrowness and exclusiveness; and in local 
communities they have shown a commendable willing- 
ness to alter, merge or even to withdraw their own or- 
ganization, when the religious interests and the welfare 
of the community demanded practical unification or 
co-operation of the religious forces. So much has this 
been the case that some have regarded the lack of denom- 
inational spirit as a great, if not the chief, weakness of 
Congregationalists, and we have often had set before us 
the example of other fellowships with intense and almost 
partisan loyalty to denominational programs and dis: 
tinctive elements. 

But it may well be asked, does this broad and pro- 
gressive spirit which Congregationalists have displayed 
exist. because of, or in spite of, their Congregationalism? 
Are we Congregationalists a sect? Or is our special 
significance that we are a great, free, non-sectarian 
fellowship of believers, linked together in Christian com- 
munion in the simplest manner conceivable? It would 
be remarkable if among the eight hundred thousand Con- 
gregationalists of America there were not some to whom 
the name, the forms, the traditions, the outward insti- 
tutions, and modes of procedure have come to represent 
inherently what these things represent in any sect. To 
them “the Congregational way” is a matter of history 
and external polity rather than an ultimate principle 
enshrined in the soul, seeking its forms and expressions 
in various manners, in various times and places. 

There are others to whom Congregationalism repre- 
sents the way that leads in the opposite direction to sec- 
tarianism. Conceiving of the Church, not as a casual 
company of believers, but as the whole communion of 
saints, everywhere and in every age, they think of that 
Church as constituted neither by its organization, nor by 
its creed, but by its life; and their passion has been to 
find the form in which that life may freely, simply and 
adequately express itself. To these, Congregationalism, 
much as they regret the narrow implications which the 
hame may have for others, stands as the direct antithesis 
to sectarianism, which in its essence, whether it be dis- 
played in small, individualistic groups, or in great bodies 


making vast claims to catholic authority, is the effort to 
limit the freedom and life of the Christian fellowship 
by outward impositions of creed and organization. 


AN UNATTAINED IDEAL 


That Congregationalists have fallen far short of this 
ideal those who are devoted to it will most readily ac- 
knowledge. Here and there the fall has been lamentable, 
and there has been the sad spectacle of churches that 
have debased a great principle in isolation and small- 
ness, in the narrow limits of their fellowship displaying 
the worst elements of popery and episcopacy, without the 
compensations of catholic vision. But such instances 
have not been typical. In spite of reactionary tendencies 
and elements that savored of sectarianism the broad 
trend of Congregationalism has been toward liberty and 
simplicity, and historically there has been at least a noble 
attempt to find a medium for the expression of a sublime 
experience. 

It must never be forgotten that Congregationalism 
did not arise as a polity creating new faiths and alle- 
giances. The polity was nothing more than the attempt 
—an attempt that was inadequate and that continues to 
be inadequate—to find a mode of expressing, and hous- 
ing, a new experience of religion and a new sense of fel- 
lowship, privilege and purpose. Congregationalism is 
not an outgrowth of democracy, nor an adaptation of 
democracy to religion. It is an expression of democracy 
coming out of the Christian experience of grace. The 
Pilgrims, and their progenitors, did not say, “Go to now, 
let us found a democratic church.” Their problem rather 
was how to express in form and polity the great spiritual 
fact that they had discovered that in Christ every be- 
liever is a priest and a king. If they had found means 
of expressing that conviction and experience under 
episcopacy and a national church, they would never have 
become Nonconformists or outcasts from their natural 
church and homeland. 

If, in the providence of God, a wider and more cath- 
olic organization of Christian fellowship and historic 
churches shall make possible the full freedom and ex- 
pression of that fundamental experience of grace, and 
priest and kings shall be able to live in a vast communion 
of spiritual equality of grace and privilege, there is noth- 
ing in Congregational history or tradition that should 
forbid the entrance into that larger atmosphere. But 
in the midst of practical movements that in their im- 
mediate scope and meaning lack the sweep, freedom and 
fullness of that great ideal catholicity, Congregational- 
ists will do well to safeguard the sanctity of the inner 
experience which found a home for itself in independent 
fellowships with Jesus in the midst. After all, it is the 
presence and guidance of the Master about which we 
need be most deeply concerned, and the lowly home of 
the Congregational fellowship, if the Master be there, 
may have something more satisfying to the soul than the 
prestige of palace and cathedral. 


Wuere Dors tHn Gateway Lyap? 


Congregationalism is not an end but a gateway. And 
the great question is, Where does the gateway lead? Is 
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it into an enclosure, into a broad, democratic denomina- 
tion, into a church essentially “American”? An ideal 
such as that is so vastly in advance of most denomina- 
tional reasons for existence that one might be pardoned 
for holding it. But is it true to the deepest note in 
our history or to the highest note in our present and past 
experience? It would be folly to say so. The gateway 
of Congregationalism does not open inwards to an en- 
closure but outwards to the large and illimitable. To 
the best of us, even as an ecclesiastical polity, its value 
is found in the freedom with which it enables us to enter 
into the communion of larger ideas, ideals and fellow- 
ships. 

The man whose catholicity leads him into a church 
which is historically the “only true church” cuts himself 
off at once from wholesome communion with multitudes 
of professed fellow-Christians. But where a man ap- 
proaches catholicity through the freedom of independ- 
ence there may be in his thought and purpose the fullest 
and richest communion with saints of every outward 
ecclesiastical fellowship and time. He sings the hymns 
of Roman Catholic and Unitarian, and of all the secta- 
rian gradations between those extremes, with no con- 
sciousness of voicing the words of heretics and sectarians. 
They belong to him, if he does not belong to them, and 
he reaches out from his independent stronghold to take 
to himself and make his own all God’s truth and help- 
fulness wherever found and however manifested. Nothing 
could be freer, or more splendidly catholic, unless it be 
an increase, and wider fellowship, of the same spirit. It 
was for this reason that Dr. Robert F. Horton suggested 
some years ago the essential narrowness of all professedly 
catholic churches, and the fact that only through in- 
dependency could there be found a complete and effectual 
way toward real and vital catholicity. 


A fellowship that is limited by any element other 
than Christian grace, no matter how large ‘it may be, 
nor how far-reaching its historic roots and traditions, 
is too small to be a catholic church. On the other hand, 
a small company of believers, in the bonds of Christ, and 
under his guidance, in outlook and communion, in 
Christian fact and purpose, may be thoroughly catholic, 
for only spirit and freedom can make catholicity possible. 
Let us grasp this fundamental verity, before we accept 
too readily programs of outward change and compromise. 


FREEDOM IN PRACTICE 


Is there any need to say why, if we have no supreme 
attachment to the name “Congregationalist” or to any 
name, we have a very deep attachment to the ideal that 
that name implies? After all, is there any name less 
weighted with unfavorable interpretations, and _possi- 
bilities of misunderstanding? The name “Catholic” surely 
has been trailed in the dust and mire; it is hoary with 
misinterpretations and confusions, for which history 
affords all too much warrant. Let us not be afraid of 
the name “Congregationalist.” Let us fear only lest it be 
attached to gateways that lead nowhere, or that lead to 
narrow enclosures in material or spiritual bounds. Let 
us be proud of an independency that makes possible the 
utmost freedom of Christian thought and fellowship, and 
let it be our ideal to make our independency in har- 
mony with that claim. We cannot go too high, or too 
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far, if Jesus be our leader. 
a liberal church, but a Christian church that is the evolu- 
tion of gospel purpose, and the world’s supreme need. 


If we were to go out from Congregationalism, to- | 


morrow, in quest of something broader and more Chris- 
tian, where should we go? Unless we were to live in 
isolation, and in a sort of ecclesiastical dismemberment, 
would it not be to establish something very much like 
what we now have? The men who have gone out from 
us in this quest of something more catholic have not 
been conspicuously successful. 

If there is one thing borne in upon us it is this— 
that we Congregationalists can give no higher service 
to our generation, or to the world, than by displaying 
a fine and intense loyalty, not to the lowest, but to the 
highest things in our denominational fellowship. We 
need not even fear denominationalism if we can make 
our denomination instinct with the catholicity of spirit 
and Christian purpose which the nature and basis of 
our denominational fellowship make possible. The joy- 
ful thing that a survey of our fellowship most induces 


is the realization that in our leaders, our programs, our — 


evidences of official and corporate purpose, there is a 
fine revelation of the high and holy calling to serve 
Christ’s commonwealth. 

A broad and wholesome Congregationalist once ex- 
pressed it as a New Year’s resolution to be a “Christian” 
first, and a “Congregationalist” after. The purpose of the 
resolution is very clear, but the present writer could 
never so express it. To him the outstanding thing is the 
possibility of being, in the largest, fullest and completest 
measure, a “Christian” and a “Congregationalist” at one 
and the same time. His Congregationalism is simply 
the outward gateway to glorious fullness of life, service, 
and fellowship, as a Christian. He assumes his task as 
editor of The Congregationalist with full trust in those 
who have called him, and with confidence in the consti- 
tuency which he is to serve, realizing that there is no 
position anywhere to which a man might aspire with 
greater expectation of freedom of utterance and service. 
In the full conviction that when Christ makes men free, 
he makes them free indeed, he comes to claim the free- 
dom that a great Christian denomination accords him, 
and he finds it easy to be loyal to the denomination, pre- 
cisely because he believes the highest purpose of the de- 
nomination is to make men free with the freedom of 
Christ. 


For the Lenten Season 

N increasing number of our churches are using the 

Lenten Period material made available for them by 
the Commission on Evangelism and Devotional Life. 
Especially helpful is the Fellowship of Prayer booklet, 
with its daily program of Bible readings, hymns, prayers 
and meditations, similar to last year’s. It is based on 
the Gospel of Luke, follows the theme “The working out 
of our Redemption” and covers the entire period from 
Ash Wednesday (March 1) to Easter (April 16). If 
you have not done so, you will do well to order copies 
of the Fellowship of Prayer, at two cents each, from 
the Commission on Evangelism, 287 Fourth Ave., New 
York, for the widest possible use in your church, The 
call to prayer which is sounded among us and the pro- 
‘gram for deepening the spiritual life of our churches 
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It is not a broad church or | 
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-and ministers are among the most encouraging facts of 
our Congregational fellowship today. 

The new Pastors’ Training Class text-book outlines 
six lessons for young people who may be expected to 
unite with the church and it offers an excellent course 
for that purpose. 

We are greatly indebted to the Commission on Evan- 
gelism and Dr. Frederick L. Fagley, its secretary, for the 
constructive service they are rendering. 

One of the most important books on a program of 
work for the church that seeks to enlist men in the fel- 
lowship of worship and service is Parish Evangelism, by 
Frederick L. Fagley (Revell, $1.00 net). No pastor can 
afford to be without it and every active layman should 
read it and help to carry: out its plans. It suggests but 
simple organization, proposes nothing difficult or sensa- 
tional, but outlines definitely and clearly the wisest and 
most effective methods of developing the spiritual life 
of a church and following a logical program through the 
‘year. It is a tested and proved program and the methods 
are the methods that win. 

¥ »¥ 

A prominent manufacturer who, naturally enough, 
does not give his name, deplores prohibition because it 
is creating bitter class feeling. “I have a large private 
‘stock,” he says, “put in just before Prohibition went 
into effect. My employees have none, and I can neither 
sell any of mine nor give any away.” Very well, and 
very good. Pour your private stock into the gutter. It 
will end the class feeling and begin a better manufacturer. 


A New Day in History 

HE International Conference has brought a new day 

in history. Its twelve weeks’ deliberations have re- 
sulted in decisions which will enter into the conduct of 
nations as a new force of great beneficence. Five treaties 
have been signed, any one of which would have made the 
Conference memorable. Taken together, these solemn 
agreements by those who are now the highest contracting 
powers in the world will make the lot of mankind easier, 
human life safer and more precious, and twentieth cen- 
tury progress surer. 

Five achievements will stand out like 
pillars: ; 

1. A great limitation of naval armament not only for 
the sake of relief from burdensome taxation, becoming 
heavier and heavier, but also in recognition of the prin- 
ciple that good will and justice are surer guarantees of 
peace than armed preparedness. This new world temper 
is of profound importance. Millions share in it. Let 
President Harding’s confession made at the closing ses- 
sion of the Conference suffice for us all: 

I once believed in armed preparedness. I advocated 
it. But I have come now to believe there is better pre- 
paredness in a public mind and a world opinion made 
ready to grant justice precisely as it exacts it. And 
justice is better served in conferences of peace than in 
conflicts at arms. 

2.. A treaty with Japan entered into by so many 
nations in the hope of world peace, replacing a treaty 
of alliance between Japan and England which sought 
partnership advantage. And this and all the other 
treaties done in the eye of the world and not in a corner. 
Secret treaties are practically outlawed in this stupen- 
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dous result. . Treaties have gained through moral force 
that glory and might which Germany sought by war— 
a place in the sun. 

3 A reaffirmation that chemical warfare through 
poison gas and submarine attacks on merchant vessels 
is uncivilized and piratical. Without this declaration 
civilization is seriously threatened, because the former 
prohibitions had been drowned in the new cruelties of 
the world war, and certain scientists and militarists 
were seeking sanction for ruthlessness in a blind worship 
of super-efficient methods of killing. The barbarian in- 
vyasion has been turned. 

4. An agreement not to fortify further the island 
possessions of the Pacific Ocean, securing at one and the 
same stroke utmost likelihood of peace in all the eastern 
seas, and a freedom of all the seas from the over-lordship 
of the great naval power which has exercised this sway 
for over two hundred years, save in slight intervals. 
Britain’s supremacy has in these later generations been 
as benevolent as could be hoped, but it is a gain for all 
nations to have it superseded by the higher supremacy 
of joint covenants. 

5. An agreement to re-establish China in her own 
house, all the other nations bringing back possessions 
which they were warranted in holding under the old rules 
of war. It is a step in human progress always hence- 
forth to glory in. John Hay would have rejoiced to see 
this day. Nations can have an open door when the prin- 
ciple of territorial integrity is put into practice. 

In addition to all the foregoing has come the entrance 
of our own country into its proper and lasting partici- 
pation in the common concerns of the world. Inevitably 
it must have been America’s course, but that it should 
have come through our initiative, and that these epochal 
agreements should have been made so largely under the 
inspiration and at the guidance of our President and 
Secretary of State, fills our hearts with joy. The failure 
of our country to go to the help of the nations in 1919 
was not a sober and reasoned performance. We are now 
irrevocably in the great society of the moral forces of 
mankind as expressed in international Councils. The 
great idea which was the keynote of the conference in its 
first hour is its idea at the closing session, viz.: a future 
in which the world is done with war. 

We do not forget that these treaties must be ratified 
by a two-thirds majority of the United States Senate, 
but we will not tolerate the thought that a minority of 
that body will set at naught accomplishments which have 
been begun and continued in so ideal a spirit, and which 
now come to the door of the Senate for acceptance, 
characterized by signal manifestations of the blessing 
of. the Almighty Ruler of Nations. 

¥ ¥ 


On April 1, the labor contracts in the coal fields, 
hard and soft, expire. The union demands for more 
pay just when the operators and owners propose wage 
cuts to make it easier to cut prices are doubtless for 
bargaining purposes. We trust the coal “barons” will 
show a better spirit than “barons” sometimes do and 
that sweet reasonableness will prevail on both sides. 
The present coal situation is«outrageous. Perhaps some 
of the wages ought to be reduced, but not too much, or 
industrial war will be sure to follow. Certainly prices 
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should be cut substantially, and the coal industry should Mersine. Adana reports but four hundred left there i? 


be placed upon a stable basis in which the public welfare 
* Shall be protected as well as the interests of capital and 
labor. 


The Tragedy of Cilicia 

pee political situation in the Near East is more un- 

settled than it has been since the Armistice. The 
French have executed a secret treaty with Mustapha 
Kemal, the leader of the Nationalist Party in Turkey, 
hitherto regarded the common enemy of England, France, 
Italy and Greece. For more than a year the French have 
been fighting with the forces of Mustapha in Mesopo- 
tamia, Cilicia and Northern Syria, with expensive losses. 
When in 1919 French troops superseded English occu- 
pation of that territory, they assured the tens of thou- 
Sands of Armenian refugees herded in Syria that the 
occupation was to be permanent. Under this assurance 
the Near East Relief co-operated with the French and 
British in aiding refugees back to their homes and farms 
throughout that territory. 


When fighting began between the Turks and the 
French, Armenian men, in loyalty to their protectors 
and believing that they were to have a zone of safety in 
Cilicia, joined with the French forces in fighting for the 
protection of the independence of the territory occupied. 

At the meeting of the Premiers in London in March 
of last year, an understanding was arrived at with the 
delegates of the Nationalists by which the French were 
to evacuate Cilicia and Northern Syria to the Kemailists, 
consigning the unprotected Armenians, some two hun- 
dred thousand of them, back into the control of the 
Turks. The treaty called for the French evacuation of 
Cilicia by January of this year. The Turks have since 
made open boasts of the revenge they were soon to take 
upon the hated Christians as well as upon Turks who 
had aided the French. 

During the last six months, in Washington, in Lon- 
don, and in Paris, repeated appeals have been made to 
the representatives of the French Government not to 
abandon that vast population to Turkish cruelty which, 
judging from all precedents, will follow Turkish reoccu- 
pation. The one reply has been: “We have come to an 
agreement with Mustapha which we intend to carry out 
to the letter. As to the protection of the Chrisians, we 
have the promise of the Kemalists that they will be ade- 
quately safeguarded.” 


These unprotected people, for the arms they bore in 
defense of the French have been taken away from them, 
are fleeing the country in wild panic. They do not trust 
the promises of safety made by the Turks. They have 
fled in droves in all directions to get out of the area 
before the Turks come back. They are camped on the 
seashore waiting for transportation to any place out of 
the danger zone, or are herded in Syria without food, 
shelter or medicine, or are on board ship in the harbor 
of Alexandria or Smyrna and in other places, without 
means of support and forbidden to land. Disease rages 
among them. The French who control Syria are closing 
the door against them there. The situation’ is desperate. 
The latest dispatches report that the French have washed 
their hands of all responsibility for this panic-stricken 
population. Forty thousand refugees have already left 


place of nearly 100,000 a year ago. 


In the meantime, the English are aggrieved that the . 
French executed a secret treaty with a common enemy, — 
while the position of the Greeks in their warfare with * 
the Nationalists is becoming intolerable and may become * 
even more of a cause of disruption between France and | 


England. Again the Turk has skillfully played the game 
of setting his enemies at loggerheads with each other 
while he goes merrily on his way of government by 
atrocity. 


Pope Pius XI. 

HE new Pope, Pius XI., made history in the first 

‘hours of his authority. Since 1870, when Rome was 
occupied by troops of the Italian kingdom, the popes 
have proclaimed themselves prisoners. In protest against 
the Italian occupation they have shut themselves up in 
the Vatican palace and its gardens and the papal bene- 
diction following an election has been given inside the 
walls of St. Peter’s. But the new Pope immediately on 
election reversed that custom and reverted to the earlier 
usage of giving his pontifical blessing—to the city and 
the world—outside the cathedral, from a balcony over- 
looking the great space surrounded by its colonnades on 
which the church fronts. And this he did against the 
vigorous protest of the more conservative of the cardinal- 
electors, expressly reserving, indeed, all the rights of the 
church, but choosing to put himself in direct touch with 
the world as he finds it and the Italian people among 
whom he must live. And at the same time he proclaimed 
that the great aim of his administration would be 
“universal pacification.” 


Achille Ratti, who thus comes to the presiding head- 
ship of the largest single body in the Universal Church, 
under the name of Pius XI., had been one of the cardinal- 
electors less than a year ago. He was the son of a fore- 
man-weaver in a little village near Milan. He studied 
in that city until he went to finish his training in Rome. 
He returned to Milan, where he spent nearly twenty 
years as one of the managers and finally librarian in 
charge of the famous Ambrosian Library, which has rich 
treasures of ancient manuscripts and pictures. He was 
called thence to Rome to occupy a similar position in 
the Vatican Library, of which he became the head after 
the Bavarian head librarian returned to Germany at the 
outbreak of the war. 


But all this while he had many more interests than 
those of a student of church history and a lover and 
master of books. He maintained a large pastoral and 
organizing work, and he was an active mountaineer, 
president of the Alpine Club, with a record for exciting 
and dangerous climbs and as pioneer on one of the dan- 
gerous peaks of Monte Rosa. He was called from the 
Vatican Library after the Armistice to act as the pope’s 
representative in Poland and showed qualities of courage 
and leadership at the time when the Russians threatened 
Warsaw. He was made Archbishop of Milan and a Car- 
dinal last summer. 

The forward-looking party in his own church wel- 
comes his election because he is a man of courage who 
has been in contact with a wider world than that of 
ecclesiastical Rome. The facts that he is a North Italian, 
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and also not of noble blood, are held to be in his favor. 
That he will conserve the traditions of the church his 
mastery of its history and his declared purpose show. 
But beyond these bounds of settled tradition he has an 
open mind and a great purpose which will keep him from 
insisting upon matters of slight importance when they 
get in the way of the larger interests of world peace and 
the world-wide influence of the church which he serves 
as Successor of Peter and Vicar of Christ on Earth. A 
man of sixty-five, his mind is alert, his courage unabated 
and his strength unimpaired. He will not be withdrawn 
to gentle pieties, but plans to become an active and di- 
recting force in the affairs of the world. 


You Say You Are Too Busy 
iri say you are too busy to attend to matters of re- 
ligion. If you do not say it, you nevertheless believe 


it. This answer to your friend, or your conscience, is. 


always on the surface of your mind. You do not have 
to think it up. No one needs to ask you about it. Just 
as the sign is hung out, “No peddlers allowed,” so your 
personality exhibits the sign, “No religion allowed.” 
No hard feelings; simply you can’t be interrupted. Life 
is short, time is precious, there is an immense amount 
to be done. Every unessential interest, and the whole 
drifting heap of minor matters, has to be snow-plowed 
off the track of your life. The leisure class who have 
plenty of time for books and magazines, church and 
social functions don’t understand. 


Suppose you stop long enough to see if you under- 
stand. There is the danger when one is always on the 
rush of forgetting something important. 

You have forgotten something vitally important. It 
is poor business in you to doit. Religion is a necessity 
of life. It must be provided for as fixed charges are, 
ahead of everything else. Religion is in the class of sleep 
and water and food. 

And you have religion, of course. You must have it 
no matter how busy you are; only it is a poor kind, that 
grows in poor soil, gets no water, and is never weeded. 
Such as it is, you are falling back upon it continually, 
speaking of it as “the way I look at it,” or “my philoso- 
phy of life is,” ete. This is your religion—a mixture of 
fatalism and superstitions and worldly wisdom, with 
traces of gospel goodness. It is generally unlovely, and 
often hard. It brings you little satisfaction and in times 
of trouble it leaves you a stranger to peace. 


It is bad for any one not to have the daily help of 
true religion, and for one who is very busy it is a serious 
over-load on the physical side of life. A break is liable 
any time. One takes a big risk who does not put upon 
the soul its full share of the strain. The awful darkness 
_and desolation of the valley of nervous prostration, where 
so many wander in long wretchedness, often could have 
been avoided if the victims had not been too busy to 
attend to religion. 

And see—if you will wait a minute longer—how 
simple religion is, as a necessity of life, and how easily, 
how expeditiously—if you please—it can be attended to. 

Religion is first and foremost communion with God. 
He made you, and not you yourself. He has given you 
your trust of life, your capacities, opportunities and 
tasks. You cannot possibly acquit yourself well without 
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taking all these trusts to him right along for accounting 
and guidance; and this communion is the highest act of 
religion. It is done in uttered prayer, and in devout 
meditation or thoughtfulness, which is unuttered prayer. 
It may take several minutes or two or three, in like 
manner as you would greet and question a friend. It is 
a helpful and beautiful thing to do, in the very midst 
of driving duties, just to stop and pass the time of day 
in prayer to God. There is a spiritual geniality about it 
which renews the zest and vision of life. It quickens 
one’s impulses, makes decisions surer, and touches the 
manner of a man with fineness. 

Religion is also expressed in attaining familiarity 
with the life and character of Jesus who is the supreme 
expression of God, in the terms of your own life. Religion 
is nourished, too, in association with Christian people, 
in the comradeship of high tasks, in the reading of in- 
spired writings—chiefly in the Bible. Religion is broad- 
ened by participation in the great movements of mankind 
at home and abroad which are bringing in the Kingdom 
of God. A religious newspaper is helpful in its sugges- 
tions and interpretations and will well repay for time 
given to it. 

You are not too busy, no one is too busy, for religious 
matters. They need no protracted exercises. But they 
need daily attention. The inward man, like the outward, 
is renewed day by day, and it always can be renewed, 
though the outward man, with all the attention that is 
given to it, is bound eventually to perish. 

It will appear, as these essentials of religion are 
enumerated, how few and simple they are, and how great 
an opportunity is given for their development in the 
weekly period of church attendance. Some people do not 
need the public service of divine worship so much as 
others, but you who are constantly over-committed to 
business need the church and its common prayer impera- 
tively—no one so much as you. It is your great chance 
in the week to conserve and develop that health of soul 
without which neither mind nor body accords well, but 
with which you can year after year be truly, not waste- 
fully, busy. 

Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our feverish ways; 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 
In purer lives thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise. 
T. YOKEFELLOW. 


In Brief 


The Washington Conference was a success. Now, let 
there be no unnecessary delay in ratifying the Confer- 
ence treaties. 

¥% ¥ 


Read the Good Will Fund notice on another page. 
If you want to do a worthy home missionary minister 
a good turn, here’s your chance. 

¥ ¥ 

The number of pastors’ training classes or church 
preparation classes has increased rapidly in recent years. 
Pastors are just now studying method and material for 
these classes. The story of one pastor’s successful work 
offers help to others. Attention of pastors is called to 
Rev. Edward D. Gaylord’s story of his classes, page 210. 
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Some Needed Reforms 
The judgment of President Hibben, of 
Princeton, that automobiles for students, far 
from being an asset to the academic equip- 


ment of under-graduates, are a_ positive 
detriment, is sympathetically endorsed by 
many educators in the Middle West. Speak- 
ing of this he said: “The administration 
feels that no legislative action with regard 
to automobiles is advisable at the present 
time. It believes, however, that it would be 
desirable in the light of conditions in the 
country and in the world if students at 
Princeton, during the formative period of 
their lives, would realize the value to them- 
selves and their fellows of simplicity in liv- 
ing and of the elimination of unnecessary 
luxury. It is the opinion of the Senior 
Council that a privately owned automobile 
is not only an unnecessary adjunct to an 
undergraduate’s success at Princeton, but 
that on the contrary it often proves a posi- 
tive detriment to the interests of the indi- 
vidual owner.” 

Superintendent Mortenson, of the Chicago 
Public Schools, is of like belief. He adds to 
President Hibben’s indictment of the auto- 
mobile for students a list of extravagances. 
His remarks probably apply to every part of 
the country. “We believe the modern method 
of dancing has done much to break down 
respect for womanhood. We feel that no 
effort on our part can counteract this evil 
unless the parents realize the danger and 
help us maintain the standards. We believe 
that jazz music has done much to corrupt 
dancing and to make it impossible for young 
people to learn the more refined forms of 
dancing, at the same time vitiating their 
taste for good music. We believe the unre- 
stricted use of the automobile is another 
demoralizing influence, and that parents who 
allow boys in their teens to take high school 
girls joy-riding are doing much to break 
down the moral standards of the community. 
Extremes in dress are deplorable. We be- 
lieve that mothers should know that modesty 
and simplicity in high school girls’ costumes 
are most helpful and uplifting to school 
ideals.” The Superintendent also paid his 
respects to cigarette smoking and called upon 
students to abide by the state law prohibit- 
ing smoking, and asked that they keep 
wholesome hours, and devote five nights a 
week to school work. 

He also condemned the holding of high 
school dances in cabarets and other places 
not approved by the school board, and asked 
parents to share in the patronage and chap- 
eronage of such functions. The Board of 
Education is backing up the Superintendent 
in this campaign by sending literature upon 
the subject to parents and by the placing of 
large posters concerning it in the public 
school buildings. Much of criticism and com- 
mendation have come to Superintendent 
Mortenson on his stand, but he has not re 
treated from his first statements. 

Other educational authorities agree with 
the Superintendent. Prof. David A. Robert- 
son, Dean of Arts, Literature and Science, 
at the University of Chicago, says: “I have 
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frequently advised fathers not to let fresh- 
men have automobiles. It’s a case of the 
owner of the automobile being the chauffeur 
for his entire fraternity house.” President 
Walter Dill Scott, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, says that students living in dormitories 
should not be allowed automobiles. Secre- 
tary Lampe, of the Presbyterian General 
Board of Education, speaking at an open 
forum in Oak Park the other night, described 
the evils of the campus as a certain kind 
of snobbery, a certain atmosphere of selfish- 
ness, a certain craze for athletic interests 
and sports, and extravagance in social rela- 
tionships, and indicated that all these were 
founded on the fact that students were given 
too much money to spend. He illustrated 
by the case of a student who admitted spend- 
ing $29 at one informal dance, and as he is 
a church member, he came to the conclusion 
that that one dance had cost him more than 
he had given to the church during the whole 
of the three years of his college work. 
* * 

Wihat is happening in the high schools and 
colleges of the country is symptomatic of the 
situation in other. circles. Since Superin- 
tendent Mortenson made his pronouncement 
the dancing masters of Chicago have rushed 
into print to say that they do not wish to 
have high school young people on their danc- 
ing floors. They claim that the youth are 
already contaminated before they come to 
the public dance hall. Some of the stories 
that we hear make it hard for us to believe 
that the dancing masters are as pious as 
they seem. Their places, however, are prob- 
ably fairly well conducted in comparison 
with some of the cafés and cabarets of our 
great cities. 

Tht other day Judge Arnold Heap, in the 
Morals Court of Chicago, fined a female 
dancer $200 when she was found guilty of 
improper performances. In pronouncing 
sentence he said, “You can do anything 
while listening to jazz music. There is no 
grace or beauty in jazz. This case smacks 
of the barbarism of the jungle. The very 
music was obscene. The evil genius of this 
place has artfully combined the grossness of 
primitive sensuality with the gilded refine- 
ment of modern licentiousness. That these 
things happen in the fourth largest city in 
the world, in a so-called civilized commu- 
nity, where decency and religion are sup- 
posed to be supreme, must cause the average 
Chicagoan to hang his head in shame.” 

All this testimony indicates that luxury 
and pleasure are making some serious in- 
roads upon the youth. Dancing almost ob- 
tained universal approval during the war. 
Whatever arguments may be offered for a 
moderate indulgence in it as recreation, there 
is plenty of evidence that the American 
people are now dance drunk. ‘The dance, 
however, is only a symptom of the easy 
and luxurious living on the part of large 
numbers of our people. Our educators are 
undoubtedly right when they place the re- 
sponsibility for this upon the parents. We 
need a revival of parental responsibility, 
and parents will have to get back to plain 
living and high thinking before we can ex- 
pect the children to do it. It is currently 
reported that the youth of wealthy suburban 
communities throughout the country are 
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blasé and satiated, that many of them have 
almost as great a round of dances and social 
engagements as adults, and that smoking 
and drinking are prevalent. It is altogether 
likely that many of these reports are over. 
drawn, but there is enough truth in the 
matter to indicate a serious situation. Ap” 
parently we need for parents and youth 
alike a good dose of the simplicity of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. £4 
* a 


College athletes in the Middle West have 


been scandalized by the fact that football 


players from Notre Dame and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois played last fall on the teams. 
The competition between 
Carlinville and Taylorville, Ill., had become 


of rival towns. 


so keen and the feeling so bitter that some 
of the Carlinville people decided to clean out 
Taylorville financially by securing ten col- 


lege stars to play on their team, and then 


bet the limit with the Taylorville people on 
the contest. At least the newspapers accuse 
them of this. The Taylorville people heard 


of the plan and obtained nine college men 


for their team, which defeated Carlinville, 
and it is reported that the Taylorville folks 
won close to $50,000. When information of 
the incident leaked out, eight athletes of 
Notre Dame, among them two All-American 
football players, a championship track man, 
and the captains of the baseball and track 


teams, were disqualified ; nine men were dis- 


qualified at the University of Illinois. The 


incident not only has raised the whole ques- — 


tion of allowing college athletes to earn 
money as professionals outside college af- 
fairs, but it indicates a growing sensitive- 


ness to higher standards in college athletics. — 


Chicago, Feb. 6. 


Will Study Labor Conditions 


Abroad 
The World Alliance for International Friend- 


R. W. G. 


ship through the Churches announced today the © 


appointment of nine prominent clergymen and 


laymen to make a study of labor conditions and _ 


their relation to religious life in the United 
States and all the principal countries of 


< 


Europe. Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, General Sec- a 


retary of the World Alliance, is ¢hairman of 
the committee and will represent the United 
States. The other members and the countries 
they represent are: France, Elle Gounelle and 
George Lauga; England, the Dean of Worces- 
ter; Germany, Sigmund Schultze; Denmark, 
Chris. Morley; Hungary, John Victor; Aus- 
tria, Karl Beth; Holland, J. A. Cramer, and 
Serbia, Voyslav Jannitch. 

On the basis of the reports from each of 
these countries a general statement will be pre- 
pared for presentation at the international 
meeting of the World Alliance at: Copenhagen 
next August, together with recommendations 
to guide the Copenhagen meeting in bringing 
the conditions thus reported and analyzed to 
the attention of the nations and governments 


_immediately concerned. 


Each member of the committee has been 
asked to ascertain the facts regarding indus- 
trial conditions in his own country and to re- 
port what the churches are doing to improve 
the situation, and what, in his judgment, are 
the outstanding needs at the present time. The 
chief purpose of the investigation, the an- 
nouncement says, is to help the churches do 
their part in reconstructing the industrial order 
“so that it may approximate the ideal.” 

L, V.' @. 
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DB arrived in Greece at one of the most 
dramatic hours of her history. The 
famous monkey had fatally bitten poor young 
‘King Alexander, thereby causing the over- 
‘throw of one of the greatest statesmen of 
‘Purope, and changing the destiny of the 
‘Near East, perhaps of the world. In these 
events, Aristophanes and Euripides would 
‘poth find material for the exercise of their 
immortal genius. Poor Greece! In one form 
or another, an ironic spirit, perverse and 
comic, never better symbolized, perhaps, than 
by Alexander’s monkey, has followed her, 
‘thwarting her best efforts, turning her pro- 
spective triumphs into dust. 

| Immediately after the war, Greece was on 
the way to greatness. Her old classic empire 
‘had been given back to her because she had 
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RUINS OF THE GREEK 
Acro Corinth in the distance. 


a man who measured up to the largeness of 
the opportunity. Then another throw of the 
dice and, enter—the monkey and King Con- 
stantine! Like the traditional cat, Constan- 
tine came back, the great powers ineffec- 
tually protesting. Greece has only herself 
to blame. She was offered an empire or a 
- King. She chose the King. Too late, under 
the filet of the departing Sybil, she sees the 
scorn. But the thread of fate is not yet 
spun, and no one may predict what may be 
the ultimate destiny of this strange sur- 
vival of the wreckage of kingdoms and 
- crowns. 


Like A DREAM 


We saw the pageantry attendant upon 
the marriage of the attractive young Crown 
Princess of Greece, and the degenerate 
Crown Prince of Roumania, who had de- 
serted his morganatic wife and two children 

for this alliance. It was like a dream. All 
the pomp and circumstance, all the stage 
properties of royalty, in the streets of Athens, 
while William the Second languished in 
gloomy exile and Charles of Austria was 
planning his futile efforts to regain his crown. 


We saw a production of “Henry Fifth’ in 
London, which seemed as real. Are they 
living figures, we thought, the tall king, the 
three queens, with their ermine and jewels, 
the bowing princes and princesses, the pos- 
tillions and outriders, the troops of the Al- 
banian guard with their wide plaited skirts, 
white stockings and pointed shoes with red 
rosettes; are they real or will the lights 
snap on in a moment, and the play be at an 
end? Richelieu Cromwell—no, Venizelos has 
gone, but will he return? ‘“There’s the rub.” 
The king must see in his dreams the tall, 
uncompromising figure of the man who 
drove him and his German wife out of 
Athens, and I will wager that his dreams 
are not pleasant ones. Does he wake, I 
wonder, in the night, and ery, ‘Officer of the 
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guard, help! He is murdering me!” and 
then turn back to dream again, for the light 
which comes in at his window is only from 
the electric arc of the quiet streets of Athens 
and not the red fire of revolution. 


Piquancy, not to say gayety, has been 
added to the situation of royalty staging its 
return performance, by the presence of the 
American Princess Anastasia, wife of the 
king’s brother, late of Pittsburg and widow 
of Mr. Leeds, the tin plate magnate. She 
is said to be personally charming and gra- 
cious and she is underwriting the present 
royal régime with the enormous fortune in- 
herited from the tin plate king. Thus, by 
the mysterious working of an inscrutable 
providence, and the American protective 
tariff, all of us who have bought tin ware 
have contributed to bolster the falling for- 
tunes of the houses of Hohenzollern and 
Romanoff. To make assurance doubly sure, 
the only son and heir of the Princess Anas- 
tasia has been married to the Princess Zenia, 
a niece of the king. ' 

All Greece is divided into royalist and 
Venizelist factions. ‘We could not have 
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' Under Which Master, King or Commoner? 


The author of this article, who has spent several months traveling through various coun- 

tries of Southern and Western Europe, gives us these impressions of Greece. 

especially interesting at this time because of Venizelos’ visit to this country. Dr. Hall 
formerly was pastor of the North Congregational Church in Springfield, Mass. 


By Rev. Newton Marshall Hall, D. D. 


They are 


woman’s suffrage in Greece,’ said a promi- 
nent woman of Athens. ‘Why, the husband 
might be royalist and the wife Venizelist,” 
which speaks volumes of many things. We 
were taking tea with another woman, promi, 
nent in Athens. She was Venizelist; so were 
we. We were talking freely, not to say 
seditiously, when the maid announced an- 
other visitor. Up went a finger to the lips. 
“Royalist,’’ whispered our hostess—and we 
talked about the weather. I was preaching, 
one Sunday, in the little Presbyterian church 
at Athens. The pastor was translating. 
Quite innocently, I quoted Lowell’s verse, 


Right forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne. 


Wrong may be forever on the throne, but it 
does not do to say so, openly and frankly in 
Athens. The minister halted, stumbled, and 
forgot his English altogether. 


LIKE A COTTAGE PRAYER MEETING 


We were invited to supper at the home of 
an elder of this church. The daughter had 
been in America and spoke Hnglish with a 
charming accent. A group of neighbors had 
gathered; working people such as Paul 
might have met in old Athens; “Dionysius, 
the Areopagite, and a woman named Dama- 
ris, and others with them.” The daughter 
sat behind the great Russian samovar and 
served tea with delicious cakes. After- 
wards she sang “Mother Machree” in Eng- 
lish, quite prettily. “So nice for the mother !” 
she said, after she had finished. Then we 
all sang hymns, some in Greek, some in Eng- 
lish. “Onward Christian Soldiers,’ “Becom- 
ing Hoplites of Christ,’ in the Greek version. 
At the close our venerable host read a chap- 
ter from the New Testament in Greek. I 
offered prayer in English. Then the Ameri- 
can phonograph played “God Be with You 
till We Meet Again.” It was very like a 
New England cottage prayer meeting. You 
might have been saying good-night to Deacon 
Perkins and his daughter Jane, only as we 
went out, the Parthenon looked down upon 
us, beneath the splendor of the moon. 


Tue GLorY OF THE LAND 


There are many times, in Greece, when 
you forget modern politics, when the glory 
of the land possesses you, and it seems 
bathed in light immortal. One beautiful 
Easter Sunday I read the chapter on im- 
mortality and Paul’s sermon to the Athe- 
nians, as we sat on the Areopagus. Salamis 
was in full view and the Acro Corinth rose 
in the far distance. We went down to old 
Corinth and older Mycenz and Tiryns. How 
the classical and the Christian traditions 
mingle. Pegasus and the spring of Peirene, 
and Paul stitching tents in the roaring city 
of the gulfs. After you have read the poetry 
of the thirteenth chapter of the First Cor- 
inthians, it does not seem so incongruous. 

American influences are strong and whole- 
some in Greece. The American Y. M. C. A., 
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becoming X. Y. N. in the Greek army, has 
been a perfect God-send to the lonely boys, 
for whom nothing whatever was done in the 
way of amusement. We were the guests of 
Mr. Whitlock, the head of the organization, 
at the first Y. M. C. A. field meet. ever held 
in Greece. It took place in the Stadium on 
Sunday afternoon, and Mr Crathern, a Dart- 
mouth man, son of a yeteran missionary, 
was in charge of the events. Mr. Whitlock 
is also the son of a Congregational minister. 
It was about as solemn as a prayer meet- 
ing, and the immencse crowd, interested, but 
respectful, kept perfect order. Then there 
is the American School of Archeology. The 
beautiful building, with its air of serene 
detachment from the strife of tongues, its 
atmosphere of devotion to the high ideals of 
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scholarship, how satisfying it all is! The 
Primitives in the Acropolis museum would 
be at home here, and it sends its salutation, 
every morning and evening, I know, across 
the gulf of air to the Parthenon. 

Greece is still at war. We heard the 
bugles of a division leaving for the terrible 
fighting in Anatolia, and before we left the 
pitiful wounded came drifting back. Greece 
needs every boy on her farms and on her 
ships. They are too precious material with 
which to fertilize the barren mountains of 
Anatolia. 

“God said, I am tired of kings.” 
He must be considerably rested by now, but 
there are still some left who must make him 
very weary. Kings and war! Glamour of 
flying flags and pageantry of marching men, 
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the music of calling drums! Yes, and 
broken hearts in old Argos, poverty and dis- 
tress in Athens and Salonika and the little 
fishing villages of the islands of the sea. Yet 
you forget it all when the enchantment of 
the ancient glory of the land falls upon you, 
when you stand by the columns of the temp] 
on Cape Sunion and visit Delphi, mysterious 
and solemn still among its hills. We left 
Athens on a beautiful afternoon. As we 
steamed along the southern shore of Attica, 
the setting sun poured a flood of light upon 
the Parthenon and turned its columns to 
color of rose. Smaller and smaller it grew, 
but ever exquisitely beautiful, ageless, eter- 
nal, like a cameo against the gray of. 
Hymettus. 4 
Springfield, Mass. 


Men and Events in England 


Death of Bunyan’s biographer—Exchange of City Temple preachers—Broader spirit 


manifest in the churches—England ripe for evangelistic efforts of a quiet order. 


HE death of Dr. John Brown, “of Bed- 

ford,” has removed the last of our great 
Congregational Victorians. He had outlived 
all his contemporaries and a younger gen- 
eration had grown up who knew nothing of 
the benign old scholar who had ministered 
for forty years at John Bunyan’s Meeting 
House at Bedford. Dr. Brown’s supreme 
title to fame was as an historical scholar. 
His biography of John Bunyan has a rare 
sense of finality. It was based on immense 
and tireless research; and even when there 
was any speculative element in the book, 
time and the discovery of new data have 
only confirmed the accuracy of Dr. Brown’s 
assumptions. He was convinced—though he 
had no adequate evidence—that Bunyan 
fought in the Civil War, and he indicated 
his opinion to that effect. A few years later 
certain documents relating to Newport Pag- 
nel were found in the Records office, and 
John Bunyan’s name appeared in the list of 
the Parliamentary soldiers. Possibly . Dr. 
Brown's history of “The Pilgrim Fathers of 
New England” is as familiar in America as 
it is to us. It attained rank as a classic 
within the author’s lifetime. It was one of 
the first histories—if not actually the first— 
to deal with the Pilgrims in the light of 
Governor Bradford’s long lost journals of 
the Plymouth Plantation. Other historians 
have, since Dr. Brown’s history was pub- 
lished, followed up clues suggested by the 
Bradford documents, and have supplemented 
Dr. Brown’s monograph, but none have sur- 
passed him in the application of the histori- 
eal sense and perspective. 

Almost to the last—and he was ninety-two 
when he died—Dr. Brown retained his men- 
tal faculties. Two years ago, at the time of 
the Pilgrim Tercentenary celebrations, he 
took up his pen to write a study of the 
Pilgrim movement for one of our leading 
magazines, but a slight illness upset the plan. 
I remember spending a long day at Bedford 
with Dr. Brown nearly thirty years ago, 
when he showed me all the spots associated 
with the author of the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
I have often met him since, but my abiding 
memory will always be of that benevolent 
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and, oh, so modest, scholar, with his quiet 
but intense enthusiasm over Bunyan scenes 
and relics. He grew old gracefully, attached 
himself to Dr. Horton’s congregation at 
Hampstead when he left Bedford, and lived 
his last days girdled by the affection of a 
devoted family, some of whom have at- 
tained very high distinction. One of his 
grandsons is Mr. Maynard Keynes, author 
of the “Economie Consequences of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty.” Dr. Brown was Lyman 
Beecher lecturer at Yale twenty-three years 
ago. 
THE CAREER OF FREDERICK Norwoop 


Dr. Charles HE. Jefferson, of Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York, may be assured of 
a hearty welcome from English Congrega- 
tionalists when he comes to London in the 
spring to exchange pulpits with Rey. F. W. 
Norwood of the City Temple. And Mr. Nor- 
wood will, I am quite sure, win his way to 
the hearts of American Congregationalists. 
He is distinctly a man of parts. But the 
quality which most commends him to us is 
his splendid humanity. Here, we feel, is a 
man in a world of men. There is nothing 
parsonic about Mr. Norwood. He was raised 
in the Australian bush. Since his father 
died young, when Frederick Norwood was a 
very little fellow, one might say that he 
raised himself, with the help of a fine 
mother. He roughed it for years, fought for 
his education, became a Baptist minister, 
did good work for the Y. M. CG. A., and when 
war broke out he came to Europe—Gallipoli 
first, I think—with the Australians. He 
was one of the chaplains who could talk to 
the boys—and there were very few of them. 
He knew their lingo and their ways and 
their failings. He called a spade a spade, 
and could scold as well as cajole those 
mighty fighting men—Greek Gods, John 
Masefield called them—who came in from 
the back blocks to “join up” when they 
heard England was in danger. 

When Dr. Fort Newton somewhat abruptly 
relinquished the pastorate of the City 
Temple, Mr. Norwood, who was in England 
awaiting his demobilization orders, was en- 
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gaged as stop gap preacher. There was no 
idea of inviting him to the pulpit, and he 
then entertained no idea of staying in Bng- 
land. But while the City Temple officials 
were hunting round for a minister, Mr. Nor- 
wood was gathering a congregation of his 
own—attracting them, young people espe- 
cially, by his robust preaching, his down- 
rightness, his fearless application of the 
gospel to all aspects of life and his urgent — 
appeal for reality in religion. So, almost 
imperceptibly, Mr. Norwood glided into the 
pulpit made famous by Joseph Parker and — 
R. J. Campbell. Since their time the prob- 
lems of the City Temple have become far 
more acute, for the difficulty of gathering 
large congregations in the heart of London 
increases year by year. But Mr. Norwood is 
maintaining the traditions of the famous 
church untarnished. His Sunday evening 


congregation fills the building, and he has 


got a grip on young people such as no minis- 


ter in Central London has had since Silves- . 


ter Horne’s Whitefield days. 
platform speaker, 


A very happy 
a companionable man 


without a suggestion of starchiness, a rare © 


raconteur and a big-hearted brother—such is e 
I’. W. Norwood, soon to be your guest in > 


America. 


THE GROWTH oF A BROADER SPIRIT 
Whether it is due to a declining interest 
of churchgoers in theology or to the growth 
of a broader spirit in the churches I do not 


pretend to say; but it is increasingly evident — 


that heresy hunting has almost had its day 
with us. The Bishop of Oxford has just 
flatly refused to proceed against Rev. H. Dy. 
A. Major for alleged modernist views on the 
resurrection of the body; and a little while 
ago an attempt to arraign Canon Barnes, of 
Westminster Abbey, for rejecting the cos- 
mogony of Genesis in favor of the evolu- 
tionary process, fell flat. Now there has been 
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an abortive effort to start a mild heresy hunt — 


in connection with the London Missionary 
Society—a heresy hunt made all the more 
piquant from the fact that Dr. Jowett, of | 
all men, is involved and attacked. This eru- 
sade has also fizzled, though a desultory 
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warfare continues in the shape of newspaper 
letters and paragraphs commonly believed to 
emanate from one fertile controversialist. 
| The London Missionary Society heresy 
hunt arose out of the reluctance of two edu- 
eational missionaries in India to use prayer 
as a method of propaganda. In their schools 
Hindus and Mohammedans _ preponderate 
over Christians in the ratio of eight to one, 
and the missionaries felt that they could 
not, without encouraging hypocrisy, ask the 
‘Hindus and Mohammedans to join in Chris- 
‘tian worship while they are not yet Chris- 
'tians, or call upon them to repeat prayers 
‘or sing hymns in which the name of Christ 
is used. as an object of worship. Thus re- 
luctant to use prayer aS a means of propa- 
‘ganda, the missionaries compiled a series of 
prayers (including the Lord’s Prayer) and 
a collection of hymns from which the name 
of Christ is omitted, and have used the 
prayers and hymns at the opening service of 
‘morning school. Hach day the same mis- 
'sionaries give evangelical Bible lessons to 
all the pupils, and in the course of those 
lessons they endeavor to win the scholars 
‘to accept Christ as their Saviour. Their 
whole objection was to asking non-Chris- 
_tians to use Christian forms of prayer, while 
at the same time they did want their pupils 
‘to learn to worship God as a step toward 
accepting the Christian revelation of him. 
The cause of the issue is whether prayer, 
as well as teaching and preaching, is to be 
a means of propaganda. 
| When news reached England of what was 
being done in the Bangalore schools, some 
misgivings found expression, and the whole 
matter came before the London Missionary 
Society Board in June. After calm consid- 
eration the Directors decided to trust the 
discretion of the missionaries. But a little 
'group of ultra-evangelicals took fright and 
raised a controversy in the Society’s con- 
stituency, with the result that the Directors 
reconsidered the whole question in Decem- 
ber. ‘Those who were perturbed by what 
they called the betrayal of Christ by this 
use of “Christless prayers’ were not satis- 
‘fied by the promise of an inquiry into the 
whole question of Indian missionary educa- 
tion. They wanted a condemnation of the 
missionaries. I must say that the discus- 
sion was singularly free from the acerbity 
that usually characterizes theological con- 
troversies when feelings run deep. I never 
was present at so urbane a heresy hunt. In 
_ the end only two of the Directors—the pro- 
poser and seconder of the condemnatory 
amendment—voted on one side, while the 
_ whole body of the Directors (about 180) 
took up the other attitude. Two speeches 
helped to decide the issue. The first was 
from Dr. Sydney Cave, principal of Ches- 
hunt College, Cambridge, who was formerly 
principal of an L. M. S. School in India, and 
who boldly stated that he, when confronted 
with the same problem as to using prayer 
as propaganda, took exactly the same course 
as the Bangalore missionaries. The other 
timely imterposition came from Dr. J. H. 
_ Jowett who, having expressed his belief that 
no one would question his evangelicalism, 
declared that he would trust the missiona- 
ries. He confessed that he often preached 
a sermon in which the name of Christ was 
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scarcely mentioned, but the whole sermon 
was saturated with the spirit of Christ. 
Dr. Jowett recalled D. L. Moody’s reply to 
the critics who blamed him for inviting 
Henry Drummond to Northfield. “Some 
people,” said Moody, ‘can’t believe there is 
egg in a pudding unless they see the shell.” 
Dr. Jowett added that in the Bangalore 
prayers the egg was there all right and he 
was not much concerned about the shell. 
Although it was clear that the majority of 
the Directors were against the heresy 
hunters, Dr. Jowett’s speech caused a stam- 
pede toward the liberal view. So what had 
looked like a crisis dissolved into a fiasco. 

It would be idle to deny that a certain 
amount of uneasiness has been created 
among the Society’s supporters, largely 
owing to the difficulty of getting the full 
facts of the case stated with clarity, and 
owing also to the propagandist zeal of the 
small group who led the heresy hunt. It is 
to be feared that the controversy will not 
be without its prejudicial influence upon the 
finances of the L. M. S. Like all our mis- 
sionary societies, the L. M. S. is nearing the 
end of its financial year with every prospect 
of a large deficiency. While the war was 
raging our missionary societies had large 
increases of income, but after three years 
of peace an ebb tide seems to have started. 
Bad trade and unexampled unemployment 
are telling their own tale, and the mis- 
sionary societies are feeling the pinch now. 


THE ScoTTisH REVIVAL 


News has reached you, I imagine, of the 
spiritual awakening in the eastern counties 
of England. The fishing towns of East Anglia 
have seen something of a revival this sum- 
mer, arising out of the evangelistic cam- 
paign of a young Baptist minister named 
Rey. Douglas Brown. The movement has 
not as yet spread definitely westward in 
England; but by a curious chain of events 
it has burst out in a more fiery form along 
the East Coast of Scotland. Hach summer 
the herring fishers from the Scottish coast 
villages follow the shoals as they move down 
the North Sea as far south as Lowestoft and 
Yarmouth. This year the herring harvest 
was a poor one and the Scotch fishermen 
and girls found themselves, with little work 
to do, in Yarmouth and Lowestoft just when 
the religious revival there was at its height. 
They attended the evangelistic services in 
the churches and in the market squares and, 
catching the fervor, went back to their Scot- 
tish villages full of evangelistic zeal. They 
told their stay-at-home folk that the failure 
of the herring harvest was due to their 
neglect of God, and they exhorted them to 
repentance and confession. The flame has 
spread rapidly along the Scottish coast, and 
is changing the lives of vast numbers. 


Clearly there is a more sensitive and re- 
ceptive spirit abroad as regards religion, 
and the Congregational Union, which has 
launched a new spiritual forward movement, 
is sanguine that a new, day is dawning. 
There is no attempt to foster a mechanical 
“revival,” but there is a serious endeavor 
to make the Congregational churches realize 
the opportunity that exists for ‘emphasizing 
the spiritual aspects of life at the moment 
when materialism, after a long lease of 
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power, is proving itself bankrupt as a source 
of joy or peace of mind. The Congregational 
Union is working through its own ministers. 
It urges them to be their own evangelists 
and not to call in professional evangelists. 
Indeed, Rey. Sidney Berry, of Carr’s Lane, 
Birmingham, has suggested that a prohibi- 
tive duty should be imposed on imported 
evangelists. Mere revivalism has been at a 
discount in Hngland since the Torrey-Alex- 
ander mission, but the time is obviously 
ripe for evangelistic efforts of a quiet order 
and adapted to the modern mind; and the 
new Congregational Forward Movement is 
seizing the opportunity. FN os 


Parables of Safed the Sage 
The Parable of the Tin-Type Men 

I visited a Great City, even Washington. 
And I walked down the Front Steps of the 
Capitol, and I kept in the Middle of the Steps. 
And just outside the Gate, behold, two men 
with Tin-Type Cameras. And they cast one 
look at me, and went on talking to each other. 

And as I walked along Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, I said unto myself, Those fellows are 
swift and accurate Classifiers. They thrive on 
the men who come from the Back Counties, 
inviting them to have their Pictures taken 
with the Dome of the Capitol behind them, 
and they guarantee to finish the Picture and 
deliver it in a Mat and Framein Ten Minutes, 
so they can take it home and exhibit it the 
whole length of Main Street. But when they 
looked at me, they knew I was not in that 
Class. 

And I told it unto Keturah, saying, Behold, 
they knew when they saw me that I was no 
Rube. They beheld no hay in mine hair, 
neither was there milk on the toes of my 
sandals. They did not know that I was not 
a Senator or a Justice of the Supreme Court. 

And Keturah said, I have visited the Sen- 
ate and divers times, and once I looked in 
on the Supreme Court; and if thou hast any 
comfort in looking like a Senator, or a Jus- 
tice of the Court, that is an inexpensive 
gratification, of which no one should seek to 
deprive thee. 

And I said, O Keturah, I have told thee 
but the half. Behold, I went also to the 
White House, and there were the Newspaper 
Men with their Cameras, yea, and men from 
the Movies; and when I came away, they 
also looked on me and gave me no more at- 
tention than the Priest and the Levite gave 
unto the man by the Jericho road. 

And Keturah said, Happy shouldest thou 
be. For if thou art no Yokel, neither art 
thou a Movie Star nor Representative of a 
Foreign Power endeavouring to insure the 
Peace of the World, but just a Respectable 
Elderly Citizen, who hath good right to walk 
down Pennsylvania Avenue in Hither Direc- 
tion, and attract no attention, save it be 
from a Taxi Driver. 

And I was glad that I attracted no atten- 
tion either from the Tin-Type men or the 
Movie Men, but was permitted to go about 
mine Own Business. 

For whatever the advantages of life at 
either end of the Social Procession, there are 
marked advantages in being a citizen who 
can pass down Main Street or Pennsylvania 
Avenue and attract the attention neither of 
the Camera Men nor of the Detectives. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 
‘“‘A Man for the Ages’’ 


By Rey. Theodore A. Greene 

(A Sermon preached on Sunday Morning, 
Feb. 12, 1922, in ‘the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, New York.) 

What doth the Lord require of Thee but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with Thy God?—Micah, 6: 8. 

These are the words of the Prophet Micah, 
Disciple of Amos, recognized “Man of God” 
in Israel. Scholars tell us that they form the 
first real definition of religion given in the 
Old Testament. Micah, the frank; outspoken 
countryman would here reduce true religion 
and undefiled to its Least Common Denom- 
inator. 

“What doth the Lord require of thee but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’ 

The Hebrew people have scattered to the 
four corners. of the earth; yet this great 
definition of religion stands throughout the 
ages, a high water mark in the flood tide of 
all prophetic thought. 

How simple it sounds! Yet how difficult 
is this business of being religious in prac- 
tice. 

In the light of this oracle, I would have 
you look with me today into the character 
of one, upon whose shoulders—some sixty 
years ago—fell a burden as weighty as any 
that rested upon the prophets, or even 
the great lawgiver, Moses himself. If ever the 
Old Testament of America is written, the 
name of “Abraham Lincoln, Emancipator” 
will be writ large upon its chapters. Of 
all conspicuous Americans—Abraham Lin- 
coln carried out sacrificially “the doing of 
justice, and the loving of mercy.” This is 
my justification for dwelling upon him today, 
He has become a part of the religious and 
moral inspiration of our time. 

1. The first qualification of a religious 
man, we note, is that he shall “do justly.” 

Upon this score there can be no doubt! 
From his boyhood days “Honest Abe” Lin- 
coln had acted as arbiter or umpire in all 
the contests of strength or wit in his vicin- 
ity. He always saw both sides of a ques- 
tion: his own, and the other fellow’s. He 
played fair with a generous margin. 

In those widely-advertised debates with 
Mr. Douglas, Lincoln carried his conscience 
with him into the discussion. He made no 
statement which he did not believe to be 
true, took no position which he was not 
able to defend. So scrupulously just was he 
in argument that while he did not always 
come off the victor on the particular point 
of the debate, nevertheless, he still gained 
the advantage in the consideration of 
thoughtful men. 

And there is a prophetic note, a touch of 
that instinctive justice, even beyond the law, 
well worth our consideration today in these 
words, which, mind you, were spoken more 
than sixty-eight years ago: 

“Labor is prior to capital and independent 
of capital. Capital is only the fruit of 
labor, and could never have existed, if labor 
‘had not first existed. Labor is the support 
of capital and deserves much the higher con- 
sideration.” 

2. But “to do justly” is not the whole 
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law and the prophets. A man must also 
“love mercy.” 

The delight which Lincoln took in par- 
doning soldiers and paroling rebels is pro- 
verbial. It seems hardly possible for any 
human being to have been more thoroughly 
friendly, tender, kindly and free from 
hatred, revenge, jealousy or ill-wishing than 
was this man. 

He was severe with himself as we have 
said, and for that reason lenient with others. 
He seemed almost to apologize for being 
kindlier than his fellows. He did merciful 
things as stealthily as others committed 
crimes. It has been wisely argued that, 
“Nothing discloses real character like the 
use of power! Most people can bear adver- 
sity but if you wish to know what a man 
really is, give him power.” It is the glory 
of Lincoln, that, having absolute power, he 
never used it except on the side of mercy. 

3. Last, but not least, it is necessary 
that a man shall “walk humbly with his 
God.” 

Lincoln stands before the American peo- 
ple as one of the humblest of men. Even 
the pose of his body suggested a certain 
stooping humility. Many powerful men of 
our time confuse strength with aggressive 
thrustfulness. But what was the source of 
that humility so characteristic of Lincoln? 
“He walked humbly with God.” His low- 
liness of mind and spirit was only the out- 
growth of a deeper reverence for his Maker. 
He considered himself a Christian, and to 
the best of his ability maintained the prin- 
ciples of the faith. He had a solemn cove- 
nant registered in heaven and in the light 
of that promise he walked day by day. When 
he issued the Emancipation Proclamation, 
he told his Cabinet in quiet words that 
silenced all opposition: 

“T have promised my God that I would do 
this thing.” 

To the night of his death, Lincoln was a 
pupil, a learner, an inquirer, a seeker after 
God’s way, and a pilgrim whose footsteps 
never lagged along the steep road to right- 
eousness. 


An Outstanding New Book 


The Religious Value of Art 

The religious value of beauty in church 
architecture and in the supreme art of wor- 
ship, although not altogether ignored by 
Protestant churches, has not been sufficiently 
appreciated and utilized. A Congregational 
minister, Rey. Von Ogden Vogt, in an attrac- 
tive volume, “Art and Religion,” discusses 
the subject most acceptably and practically 
under three general divisions: first, histor- 
ical, psychological, or polemic matters; 
second, liturgics; third, architecture. The 
general tenor of his discussion is suggested 
by a statement which is of vital significance: 
“Humanity permanently craves beauty. The 
generation will soon be here which will re- 
fuse to worship in ugly buildings, or attend 
an ill-constructed service with fitful and 
spasmodic music. Worship is a fine art, the 
finest and highest of all the arts, but there 
has been little improvement in it since the 
Reformation.” He calls attention to the 
very real, though often unrecognized, influ- 
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” 
ence of the church building, both within and 
without, as an attractive or a repellent 
force. “The obscure and unimpressive 
chureh buildings, however high or distin-, 
guished may be the life which they house, 
tell nothing to the average outsider. Mora 
over, first impressions on the inside are 
vital. The church can utilize the work of' 
the artist architect, decorator, musician and 
liturgist to the ends of an immediately im- 
pressive appeal 
within.” 
able 
buildings appeals to and calls forth the feel- 


to any one who comes 
We all know to what a remark 
degree the interior of some church 


ing of reverence and of worship; and this 
may be true of the small edifice in the rural - 
village as well as of the larger city edifice. 
Considerable space in this volume is devoted — 


to church architecture, especially to the ar-- 
rangement of the interior. Of equal impor- 
tance is the appropriate expression of wor- 


ship in the order of service, in which the 
outer form should follow, or parallel, the 


inner course of the experience of worship. 
Here the author gives the general principle 


which should govern the order of worship 


and the forms of its expression, by some- 
thing of each of these elements, “Vision, 


Humility, Exaltation, Illumination, Dedica-_ 


tion.” In an appendix he presents in detail 
the orders for a regular service, and for a 
communion service, as observed in his own 
church. 
many important problems are considered, 


In the course of the discussion ~ 


such as the question of Technique and Free- — 
dom, the bearing of the topic on Church ~ 
Unity, the influence of Music, the Prophet | 


and the Priest. 


One of the most important — 


chapters is on Religious Education, in which 
he points out the “growing emphasis upon the 
attendance of the scholars en masse at the 


worship of the church service.” 
reference is made to the practice of the 
church at Winnetka, Ill. The discussion 


Especial — 


deals also with the larger aspects of the 
problem, but most important is its emphasis — 
on the appeal of beauty for the young. “To 


help young lives to see and enjoy beauty is 
to help them apprehend God.” 

In this too brief review of the volume we 
can give only a suggestion of its importance. 


It should be in the hands of every minister, © 


and the more widely it is read by laymen 
the better. It contains, we are confident, a 


part of the secret of restoring the attractive — 


power which characterizes our faith, and 
should be given adequate expression. 


ArT AND RELIGION, by Von Ogpen VoctT 
(Yale University Press. $5.00 Illustrated). 


Striking Sentences 

I believe a knowledge of the Bible without 
a college course is more valuable than a 
college course without the Bible—William 
Lyon Phelps. 

No man who breaks the law in order to 
haye a drink can complain if a brick goes 
through his window some riotous evening.— 
Bishop Lawrence. 


If China and Japan and India were to 
acknowledge the Lordship of Christ, we 
should hope that they would never cease to 
reverence their own sages of earlier days 


or depreciate their debt to them.—Bishop 
Gore. 
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Japanese in Brazil 

| WT is reported that there are thirty thou- 
i sand Japanese in Brazil without any re- 
| ligious teachers, not even Buddhist. A young 
' Christian Japanese in New York, hearing 
this, determined to go to Brazil to be a mis- 
sionary to his fellow countrymen, instead 
of returning to Japan. He is a graduate of 
| the Doshisha in 1916, and of Auburn Semi- 
/ nary in 1921. He applied to the American 
| Board for appointment, but their rules pre- 
| yent them from commissioning natives as 
| missionaries. So he has decided to take up 
| the work independently, at his own expense. 
_ This is an invasion of Brazil which will win 
| hearty approval from all men of good will. 
It is in the line of Apostolic succession. 
_ Midori Kobayashi is the young man’s name. 
_ It will be a pleasure to hear of his future 
success. 


‘Stockton Ministerial Union 
and the Unemployed 


A S a result of a sermon preached some 

weeks ago by Rev. H. H. Gill, pastor 
of the Congregational church, Stockton, 
California, on “Our Duty to the Unem- 
ployed,” the Ministerial Union of Stockton 
brought the recommendations of the sermon 
before the various clubs of the city. This 
resulted in a citizens’ committee of thirteen 


_ being appointed by the mayor, this number 


a 


later being increased to more than thirty. 
Mr. Gill was chosen chairman of the com- 
mittee. Its first accomplishment was to 
bring together the Salvation Army, which 
proposed to operate a wood yard, and the 
City Playground Commission, which was 
about to re-open a social hut for transient 
laborers. Through the co-operation of these 
organizations under the unemployment com- 
mittee an abandoned athletic club building 
was taken over in which there is now a 
reading room with warmth and light, an 
odd job employment bureau, a lodging house, 
a dining room, shower baths, and oppor- 
tunities to shave, mend shoes, and wash 
clothes. On account of California’s mild 
climate thousands of these laborers are 
coming into the state every day, and Stock- 
ton, having three trans-continental railway 
lines, besides river boats and interurban 
trains, sees most of these men. 
Registration stations for resident unem- 
ployed have been established throughout the 
city by the committee, so that it is rapidly 
learning just how widespread and _ serious 
the unemployment situation is. On this 
showing an appropriation has been secured 
from the public treasury to pay for the 
services of a man to devote his full time 
to giving publicity to these registrations and 
to setting up campaigns for the creating of 
work, especially in odd jobs, and bringing 
pressure to bear upon large employers of 
labor to use additional men for the purposes 
of repairs and extensions. The work of 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


IS DOING 


the committee has taken a large amount of 
Mr. Gill’s time, but this his church is glad 
to give as its own contribution to the work. 


The Presbyterian Church 
in Foreign Missions 

T is well for us to hear frequently of the 

good work others are doing for Christ 
and our fellow men. A recent survey re- 
ports that the Presbyterians are represented 
by over 1,600 missionaries in 15 countries. 
Last year they raised for Foreign Missions 
$4,633,000. Last year they received into 
mission churches over 17,000 on confession 
of faith. The largest Presbyterian church 
in the world, numbering 8,000, is located at 
Elat, West Africa. If we include all denom- 
jnations there are nearly 4,000,000 Christians 
in India, and “vast mass movements toward 
Christianity” are reported. The.man who 
is responsible for this survey tells the fol- 
lowing story: “A missionary was asked not 
long since, ‘Why do you want to go so far 
off? He pointedly replied, ‘Far off from 
where? America is the farthest off place 
today that I know anything of.’” That is, 
the missionary is working at the center of 
interest, where history is being made. The 
most important matter is that Christ have 
a guiding hand in the making. 


Y. W. C. A. in Constantinople 
Awakening of the Turkish Girls 
NE of the beneficent results of war 
O upheaval in Turkey is the opening of 
doors for Turkish women. Never has there 
been such an opportunity for reaching the 
women of many nationalities as is that 
which now confronts the Y. W. C. A. in Con- 
stantinople. One of their slogans is ‘Service 
for Girls of the World,’ and reports from 
returned workers show that they are ren- 
dering such service, abundantly and profit- 
ably, in Pera and Stamboul. We are told 
that in Pera, the Buropean side of Constan- 
tinople, is a Service Center where there are 
classes in English and French, in dress- 
making, handwork, cooking and physical 
culture. There are also Clubs of all kinds, 
art clubs, literary, dramatic, clubs for busi- 
ness girls, etc. Religious work must proceed 
earefully, but the young Turkish women are 
waking up and asking questions. The Y. 
W. C. A. is running two hostels in Constan- 
tinople, one exclusively for Russian girls: 
the other is international. These are mainly 
for business girls and are under the care 
of capable matrons. This work “is tremen- 
dously needed and: a most important in- 
fluence in the lives of the working girls.” 
Most. of the Turks live in the Stamboul 
section of the city. Here also a Service 
Center was opened last May and by the 
present time it has 160 members, fifty per 
cent. of whom are Turkish. Miss Marion 
Peabody, recently returned, says “The group 
of Turkish sympathizers is growing. . . 
Those who understand the interpretation of 
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‘Service for Girls of the World’ tell us that 
time is the panacea that will allay suspicion 
and to have patience. We have begun our 
Stamboul work at a most interesting period 
—that of the awakening of the Turkish 
Girl.” 


An American Educational 
Mandate for the Near East 

T a meeting on Jan. 6 in the Town Hall, 

New York City, held in the interest of 
Robert College, Constantinople, the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut and the Constanti- 
nople Woman’s College, Henry Morgenthau 
spoke of his visits to all three institutions 
and said, “America must take an educa- 
tional mandate for the Near East. ‘The 
governing power of a country is not so im- 
portant, but education is. The Near East 
cannot be constituted into a civilized coun- 
try without education.” At the same meeting 
Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip said that the thing 
which impressed him most in the Near East 
was the number of graduates of these Ameri- 
ean institutions who are filling prominent 
positions of leadership. “I have seen the 
American educational institutions,’ he said, 
“and I know that they are doing sound 
work. I am confident that the work they 
are doing is of importance out of all pro- 
portion to what it costs.’ A cable message 
was read: “Refugees from Russia and Asia 
begging education but cannot pay high fees. 
American colleges must have increased in- 
come to carry on existing work, and large 
gifts for development to meet increasing 
needs. Here is America’s opportunity.” 


It Is Worth Noting 

That China now has some 3,000 students 
in Europe and 1,800 in America. 

That in India Gandhi and his thousands 
of followers have adopted the troublesome 
policy of refusing to pay taxes, and being 
willing to go to jail instead. 

That the next decennial prize of $6,000, 
offered by the Bross Prize Fund for the best 
treatise on the bearing of history or science 
on the Christian religion is due in 1925. 

That hereafter at Harvard University 
every student who specializes in literature 
and language will be required to pass an 
examination in the Bible and Shakespeare 
sometime during his senior year. 

That according to the census for 1920 
there are 4,931,905 illiterates in the United 
States above ten years of age; or six per 
cent. of the total population. Of these illiter- 
ates 13 per cent. are foreign born whites, 
and 22 per cent. are Negroes. 

That delegates from European countries 
where the State Church prevails, and all 
forms of Protestantism are restricted in 
their liberties, are noticing the great infiu- 
ence of a free Church in a free State. One 
of them said, “It is not so in Europe; we 
do not look or listen to our churches. It 
might be better if we did.” 
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Convocation Week at Bangor 


Lecturers of wide reputation and subjects of unusual interest com- 
bined to make this a helpful and notable series of meetings. 


HREE lecturers of wide reputation, each 
an authority in his individual field; a 
devotional leader of deep spiritual power; a 
list of subjects of commanding interest and 
importance; and an opportunity for many 
hours of fine fellowship—such were the attrac- 
tions which drew ministers and laymen to 
Bangor the week of Jan. 23, for the fourteenth 
annual Convocation Week of Bangor Semi- 
nary. The weather man contributed the long- 
est and severest cold spell of the winter thus 
far, but this did not prevent a large influx 
of guests from all parts of Maine and from 
many places outside of the state, to enjoy the 
intellectual and spiritual treats of the week. 
The total registration of ministers and 
teachers was 156. The attendance of ministers 
from outside of Bangor was greatly increased 
over last year, which was extremely gratify- 
ing to the Convocation Week committee. De- 
nominationally the Congregationalists were in 
the lead, but 30 Methodists were registered 
and 26 Baptists. The presence of Bishop Hd- 
win H. Hughes on the program, as well as 
of Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp, also a Methodist, 
undoubtedly proved a strong attraction for 
members of that communion. 


BisHorp Hugues ONE OF THE LECTURERS 


Bishop Hughes was the lecturer in the 
George Shepard course on preaching. Out of 
a large experience in dealing with the prob- 
lems of the ministry, with a warm personal 
interest in ministers, and with a broad vision 
of the opportunities and responsibilities of the 
Christian minister, Bishop Hughes handled 
his themes in such a way as to attract not 
only the ministers but large numbers of lay- 
men to hear his lectures. 

The general subject of his course was “The 
New Testament and Preaching.” He first of 
all dealt with the theme, “The Temptation 
of Christ as Illustrating the Temptations of 
the Ministry,” “Jesus came to his work with 
a sense of eventfulness, and for forty days and 
forty nights he was relating himself to his 
task. His first temptation was to abandon 
faith. The second temptation was to abandon 
reason, and bears particularly on all forms of 
sensationalism. The third temptation was to 
abandon conscience.” 

The second lecture was entitled “The Bal- 
ance of Preaching as Based on the Character 
of Jesus.” “The glory of God lies in the 
balance of his character and the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ represented in human 
limitations this divine balance. Successful 
preaching is conditioned by keeping a balance 
between the inner and the outer life, between 
the various sides of man’s nature, between 
the several aspects of truth, between individ- 
ualism and socialism, and between preaching 
and the pastoral life. 

Bishop Hughes next spoke of “The Four 
Elements in Preaching as Shown in the Ex- 
ample of Christ.” Christ’s preaching was 
natural, clear, personal and vital, and all these 
characteristics are imitable by the preachers 
of today, if only they will often go in and 
stand in the presence of Christ, so as to hear 
him say, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me 
because he hath anointed me to preach the 
Gospel.” 

Dealing with “The Parental Hlement, in 
Preaching as Founded on New ‘Testament 
Theology,” the lecturer brought out the New 
Testament emphasis on the fatherhood of God. 
“If God is revealed to us under the title of 
parenthood, then the greatest commentary a 


man can have as to the nature of God is the 
experience of parenthood. We are the fathers 
of our people; they are children committed 
to our care. Let us be like the Heavenly 
Father to them, having his fatherly image 
reproduced in our hearts.’ 

The concluding lecture of the series was 
entitled “First Corinthians, XIII, as a Pas- 
toral Document,’ and Bishop Hughes brought 
out the fact that this chapter carries within 
it the cure for all the faults and limitations 
which so often appear to injure our ministry. 
“Pray for the love of God to be shed abroad 
in your hearts and then you will have the 
deepest equipment for the work of Christ that 
it is possible to get.” 


LITERATURE AND LIFE 


The lectures in the Samuel Harris course 
on Literature and Life were given this year 
by Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp, of Boston Uni- 
versity, who took as his general subject, ‘The 
Literature of Hscape.” In his first lecture, 
under the title, “The Literary Frontier,” Dr. 
Sharp dwelt upon the eternal newness of the 
world, its constant opportunities for the grand 
and the heroic in life, thus giving us hope for 
the literature of the future. Speaking again 
of “The Radium of Romance,” the lecturer 
dealt with the material of literature and 
showed that it lies all about us; indeed, that 
every one of us is a book. His third lecture 
aimed to reveal the fact that we have the ability 
to write the book, “All life is humdrum on 
the surface, but there isn’t a soul that hasn’t 
been asked to carry a message to Garcia, or 
turtle’s eggs to Agassiz. The one great thing 
in human life is that we are not only the 
stuff that dreams and books are made of, but 


_we have the actual ability to tell the story.” 


Dr. Sharp’s fourth lecture was entitled “The 
Lost Poet and Prophet.” He discussed the 
education of the poet and prophet, basing 
his lecture on the education of Jesus as re- 
vealed in the Sermon on the Mount, and he 
showed that the education of a great poet, or 
prophet, or philosopher—the education for 
authority—must be gotten as Jesus got his 
education, viz., from his trade, from his fel- 
low-citizens, and from nature. The last lec- 
ture by Dr. Sharp, “Literature at Woodchuck 
Lodge,’ was devoted to an illustration of the 
doctrine he had been setting forth in the 
previous lectures, an illustration in the per- 
son and writings of John Burroughs, that sim- 
ple, great-hearted poet and lover of nature. 


THE Scorr or Missions 


“The Missionary Task in the Modern 
World,” was the general subject of the Hnoch 
Pond lectures on Applied Christianity, and 
for the discussion of this important theme 
there came to Bangor. Dr, James L. Barton, 
the veteran, senior foreign secretary of the 
American Board. 

Dr. Barton characterized the individual mis- 
sionary as possessed of an intellectual balance 
and a depth and firmness of moral character 
equal to anything found in the eultural and 
moralizing yocations here at home; and the 
organization through which he works is or- 
ganized on sound modern business methods. 
In the first lecture, Dr. Barton discussed “The 
Modern Missionary in Education,” and showed 
that Christian missionary education is one of 
the mighty revolutionary forces in the world 
today. Taking up next the relation of the 
modern missionary to philanthropy, the lec- 
turer characterized all the missionary work 


as philanthropic. The medical work is one 
outstanding example of missionary philan- 
thropy, but the great philanthropic work of 
the missionary which has attracted the atten- 
tion of the world is relief in times of famine 
and other distress. 

Dr. Barton next spoke of the social results 
of missionary work; through the preaching 
and living of the Gospel mighty transforma- 
tions are taking place in mission lands. As 
specific social results of missionary work he 
cited the social settlement idea, the fight against 
caste, the changed valuation of human life, 
the changed view as regards foot-binding, and 
the fact that women are coming into their own. 
A similar line of thought was taken up in 
the fourth lecture, when the speaker dealt 
with certain by-products of missions, such as 
opening a country to diplomatic relations, the 
exploration of unknown territory, the making 
of maps, the discovery of new languages, and 
the gaining of knowledge as to the religions 
of the world. 

Finally, Dr. Barton discussed the important 
theme, “National and International Problems 
and the Foreign Missionary.” “The world is 
small and narrow. What shall the relations 
between the nations be? The nations of the 
Near and Far Hast must be prepared for close 
relations with the other nations of the world, 
and nothing can accomplish that preparation 
but the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

A distinctive feature of Convocation Week 
is the Quiet Hour, held at half past nine each 
morning, and under the leadership of some 
one who has made his influence felt along de- 
votional lines. The leader this year was Dr.’ 
Floyd Williams Tomkins, of Philadelphia, who, 
by his conduct of the Quiet Hour each day, 
brought into the lives of his hearers. great 
spiritual power, and thus prepared them in 
the most effective way to receive to the full 
the benefits of the week. Dr. Tomkins’ four 
addresses centered around the theme, “Power 
through Patience.” 

Bangor’s Convocation Week this year was 
different from all its predecessors in one im- 
portant respect, in the absence of Dr. David 
N. Beach, characterized by President Moulton 
as “The Father of Conyocation Week.” By 
a unanimous vote the audience at the first 
evening session of the week sent a message 
of greeting and grateful appreciation to Dr. 
Beach, because of what he had done in pro- 
moting Convocation Week. At a meeting of 
the Bangor Seminary Alumni Association later 
in the week a resolution of good will was 
voted sent to Dr. Beach, expressing the grat- 
itude of the alumni for the work which he did 
as, President, especially that part of his work 
which centered in Convocation Week. 

Plans are already under way for 1923, and 
even 1924. As yet these lectures are not en- 
dowed, but there are many testimonies as to 
the value which Convocation Week has in 
promoting the higher intellectual and spiritual 
life of Maine, and of New England; there- 
fore plans for the future are being made with 
faith that it will be financially possible to 
carry them through. 


CorNELIUS BE, CLARK. 
Bangor, Me. 


The Pastor Says: <A prophet is merely a 
man who perceives what right is regardless of 
what happens to be the present idea of right, 
and who is courageous enough to believe that 
what is right will come to pass, 
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Progress of Church Federation 
Good Work in St. Louis and Other Cities 


FEW years ago the officers of the St. 
Louis Federation of Churches were con- 
fronted with serious financial problems. One 
of the men who had been under the burden 
from the beginning suggested that possibly it 
would be wise to give up the work as it was so 
difficult to get the necessary funds. Another 
immediately asked the question, ‘Well, suppose 
we do give up, what then?’ A third at once 
gave the answer, “We would organize another 
Federation tomorrow.” The leaders, having 
faced the alternative, agreed that the answer 
was a correct one and went to work with a will 
that produced the money. 

The St. Louis Federation recently has held 
its annual meeting. It has had employed secre- 
taries for more than ten years. ‘The budget 
last year, paid in full, amounted to more than 
$25,000. The reports of the different depart- 
ments constitute a tremendous appeal for the 
co-operation of the churches in every city. 
Possibly one of the best testimonies of the ap- 
preciation of the value of a city council of 
churches is the fact that of the host of churches 
making appropriations from church funds, eight 
give $1,000 per church annually. Rev. Arthur 
H. Armstrong is the secretary. 

Gradually this truth has become accepted in 
city after city, until at the present time not 
more than half-a-dozen major cities are not or- 
ganized or being organized. The success of the 
work in organized cities has made missionaries 
of clergymen moving to other cities. Rev. 
Joshua Stansfield moved from Indianapolis to 
Portland, Ore. Within a year he had asked 
the secretary of the Commission on Councils 
of Churches to come to Portland. His ex- 


By Roy B. Guild, D.D. 


planation of the request was that having lived 
where the churches worked together effectively 
and economically, he had been impressed with 
the waste of time and money involved in spas- 
modic efforts at co-operation. “I am deter- 
mined to have a federation in Portland as a 
matter of self-protection.” He carried out this 
determination and the Portland Council of 
Churches has become most successful. The 
secretary, Rev. Ralph C. McAfee, has just ac- 
cepted the call to become secretary of the newly 
organized Kansas City Council of Churches. 


SoLIDARITY OF THE CHURCHES 


The principles of co-operation have long been 
accepted. In the last ten years they have been 
put into practice in a way that is most gratify- 
ing. While leaving each church the sense of en- 
tire freedom in its own work, it has given to all 
co-operating churches a sense of solidarity that 
results in confidence in the Protestant Church 
and it has brought the consciousness of strength 
by which difficult tasks are undertaken. It is 
producing an attitude of respect on the part 
of the general public, which was not the case 
when petty jealousies and ecclesiastical ambi- 
tions made team work an impossibility. Min- 
isters who have lived in this atmosphere are 
not happy when they move into a city where 
the limit of co-operation is the passing of reso- 
lutions to be published in the newspaper. 

The present assurance in the success of the 
federation movement is the fruit of accomplish- 
ments. “By their fruits ye shall know them” 
has been the acid test that has been met. The 
program of work of a City Council of Churches 


is always to be determined by local conditions. 
It is inevitable that the most important item 
in that program should be the recruiting of the 
ehureh of Jesus Christ. The plan for church 
recruiting is based almost entirely upon the 
local church. It is most commonly referred to 
as the Simultaneous Pastoral Evangelistic Cam- 
paign. It does not disturb the regular work 
of the church save to arouse the members to 
make more intensive efforts. Thus, Detroit, 
Mich., reports 22,000 additions last year, 14,000 
being new communicants; Pittsburg, 26,000; 
Cleveland, 13,000. Some smaller cities had a 
higher increase as measured by the total mem- 
bership of the churches. 


CLEARING HousES 


More and more the councils are becoming the 
organized clearing houses for the churches and 
for other religious agencies. Here is collected 
the information on which is based the plans of 
the comity committee for the wise location of 
churches, or of the committee on religious edu- 
cation for community training school or daily 
vacation Bible schools, or week-day religious 
education, or of the social service committee for 
all kinds of community betterment work. The 
daily newspapers are peculiarly grateful for 
such a center of Protestant activities, and in 
return help to make religious publicity a valu- 
able contribution to the life of the church and 
the city. 

It has long been the custom to speak of the 
systematic way in which the Roman Catholic 
Church cares for its own members and others 
in hospitals, charitable and other institutions, 

(Continued on page 222) 


A Call to Prayer 


To Congregational Women 


The Woman’s Lenten Fellowship Committee of the Com- 
mission on Evangelism invites all the women of the Congre- 
gational Churches to join in the denominational program of 
Bible study, devotional thought and prayer during the coming 
Lenten Season, as outlined in “THE FELLOWSHIP OF 
PRAYER FOR 1922.” 

In the changing social and religious conditions through 
which the world is struggling, women of faith and prayer 
have a definite responsibility and challenge. There is a great 
need today of steadfastness, devotion and simple honest virtue. 
The atmosphere of our common life has in it much of greed 
and self-indulgence. We need religious leaders who can silence 
this tumult with the calm message of eternal truth—leaders 
who can show us what is good and true and worthy and who 
can teach us how to achieve good things amid the conditions 
of life today. 

We need the Christian home, which has always been the 
safeguard of society. We should train our sons and daughters 
to be prophets of truth in the new day. Into their lives must 
come desire and courage to enter upon the great adventure 
of spiritual conquest; the wisdom to interpret old truths in 
terms of modern life; the grace of God to keep them clean 
and true. F 


The great gift, as well as the responsibility, of prayer has 


been placed upon Christians. 


brin 


Each of us has the ability to 
g spiritual power to the help of a needy world. We have 


experienced the result of individual prayer, but who can esti- 
mate the power that would come into the lives of our people 
if the women of our churches should unite in prayer for these 


high and holy things! 


Jesus taught that where two or three 


prayed together great results followed because he was in their 


midst. 


awa 


We believe that vast untried spiritual achievements 
it our united asking. 


In the face of the world’s great need of spiritual life—of 


religious leaders inspired by God—let us set ourselves ear- 


nest 


ly to the simple but difficult task of prayer. Let us follow 


day by day the program of “The Fellowship of Prayer for 
1922.” ‘ 
Let us omit some of the seeming pleasures, if necessary, 


to s 


eek whole-heartedly the large realities of life. 


WITH ONE PURPOSE, LET US PRAY! 


Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 


The Woman’s Lenten Fellowship Committee, 
Mrs. BE. A. Evans, Chairman 


. Freperick L. Factry Mrs, Lewis T. REED 
. Mary W. HERRING Mrs. D. Foster UPDIKE 
. OLIVER HUCKEL Mrs. FraNKLIN H. WARNER 


. JOHN J. PEARSALL Miss Erxra G. Sparrow, Secretary 
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One Pastor’s Training Class 


Iprtors’ Nove: At the suggestion of Secre- 
tary Fagley, of the Commission on Hvangelism, 
we: are giving a place here to the story Rev. 
Edward D. Gaylord, of Pilgram Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass., permits us to reprint of his 
church preparation classes. 

The great word in our churches for many 
years has been “evangelism.” But the accent 
has been changed. In our work with the young 
people today, the churches are as conscien- 
tiously evangelistic as ever but the method is 
by no means what it was. It has taken Horace 
Bushnell some time to come into his own, but 
today in every church that is really shepherd- 
ing its children, Christian nurture occupies 
the first and foremost place. Indeed, the 
churches are going farther back than Bushnell 
and are listening once more to the words of 
the Master as he says to his disciples, “Suffer 
the little children and forbid them not to come 
unto me; for to such belongeth the kingdom of 
heayen.”’ We are learning in our churches the 
folly of allowing children to grow up and grow 
out of church connection before they are won 
to a confessed following of Jesus Christ. No 
one would discount the need or the achieve- 
ment of evangelistic effort, for the experiences 
of the “twice born” are too real and the need 
for them is too great for us ever to disparage 
the evangelist. But we have learned there is 


something better than evangelism through the 
revival, that “prevention is better than a cure.” 
So we are using as one great method for bring- 
ing the children to a decision for Jesus Christ 
the method of the Pastor’s Class. 

In the first place, there is the fundamental 
conception that children are all, of their own 
right, of the kingdom of heaven. I question 
whether in the old sense children must be con- 
verted—that is, in the sense of having an emo- 
tional experience, which we have been accus- 
tomed to designate as conviction of sin and 
repentance. I assume that the normal for our 
boys and girls is for each one to grow naturally 
into the circle of the family of Jesus Christ. 
In all my work with the children I assume that 
they are already trying to be Christians. Of 
course, when this is said, we have to recognize 
that there is a place for personal decision, that 
there is a time when, to borrow another’s ex- 
pression, ‘‘young people come into religious 
self-consciousness.” I like to put it this way 
to the boys and girls who come to my classes: 

“You boys and girls have been brought up in 
Christian homes, you have grown up in the 
church and the Sunday school, you know about 
Christ, you love him, and I believe in your 
hearts you are trying to follow him. But you 
are coming now to the age in which you make 
your own decisions. Before this your parents 


have been making them for you. The mothers 
have been choosing the girls’ dresses. Now you 
girls like to have something to say about them 
yourselves, and choose the hats that you wear. 
You boys have been Republicans or Democrats 
because your fathers were, but now you are 
getting your own ideas about candidates, and 
perhaps your father may be for one and you 
for another, just because you are making up 
your own mind about the candidates. It is 
much the same in being a Christian. You have 
been Christians just because you have grown 
up in Christian homes, but now the time is 
coming when you must make your own deci- 
sion as to whether you will keep on trying to 
follow Jesus Christ.’”’ I think there can be seen 
by this the general assumption that underlies 
the work in the pastor’s class, an assumption 
that is not unwarranted and which adds ma- 
terially in an appeal for personal decision to 
follow Christ. 


An effort for such decision is made once © 


every year, generally during Lent, since that 
seems the psychological time, and also the time 
when boys and girls are most free from outside 
distractions from spiritual effort. A letter is 
sent to every boy and girl in the Sunday school 
between the ages of eleven and thirteen, pos- 


_sibly fourteen for the boys, telling them of the 


(Continued on page 222) 


Dr. Davis’ Bible Class 


Elisha’s Heavenly Defenders 

International Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 
26. 2 Kings 6: 8-28. 

1. Divine Wisdom in Human Plans. God's 
assistance of Elisha helps the King stand for 
the fact of divine guidance which must be re- 
lied upon by those who are to succeed in their 
undertakings. According to the story, this help 
came from Elisha’s supernatural knowledge of 
the plans of the Syrian king. On this account 
he was able to warn the king of Israel con- 
cerning his danger and thus provide a way of 
escape. That this is not the way in which the 
help of; God is generally afforded today does 
not preclude the fact that men may rely upon 
God to bring them the knowledge and strength 
that they need for their efforts to do his will. 

I have just read a letter from a woman who 
is passing through a severe struggle, where it 
would be easy for faith to fail; but she writes 
with the utmost simplicity and confidence con- 
cerning the wonderful ways in which help 
comes to her. And she says that it is the 
Father who is keeping his promises to her, 
Perhaps to some one who is sure that the 
world is so under the reign of law that it is 
all quite beyond the control of personal will 
this statement may seem to be chiefly rhetoric; 
but to me it seems as if it were the only true 
explanation of what is happening in a humble 
home in this very year. God is still the Part- 
ner in the work which we do for love’s sake. 

‘2. The Young Man Who Could not See. The 
prophet and his young servant were caught in 
a tight fix. They were in Dothan; the Syrian 
host came up to the city in the night; the place 
was entirely surrounded. There was no escape 


apparently, by human means, out of a situation 
like that. And there would not have been if 
the prophet had been relying wholly on human 
means. There was something more to be seen 
than human eyes could take in at a glance. 

Study that brief prayer of ejaculation: 
“Open his eyes, that he may see.” How many 
there are, young and wise and alert in all their 
senses, who never see anything more than the 
physical world that rings them around! They 
are sure that if anything is accomplished it 
must be by the use of the material and the 
physical, which they are go quickly able to 
tabulate and to compute. They can reckon the 
bulk of the mountains and the capacity ‘of the 
steam shovels; then they are at the end of their 
resources ; their blue-prints have no spaces on 
them for the faith that removes mountains. So 
they do not see. 

But there are invisible hosts still on the side 
of the man who is working to make the will of 
God prevail in his own life and in the com- 
munity. Do not let the sentence stand out as 
just a piece of rhetoric! The mountains are 
still full of the horsemen and the chariots of 
fire which fight for every man of God. The 
experience of the most hard-headed men today 
proves that this is true. 

3. Bread for a Captive Foe. In the midst 
of the war records of the Old Testament, with 
their vengeance and retaliation, this story is 
most interesting. BPlisha guided the blinded 
men into the very midst of Samaria, assuring 
them that he was leading them to the man 
whom they were seeking, as, indeed, he was. 
When they were once there and completely in 
the power of their enemies, it was natural that 
the king should shout, “Shall I smite them?’ 


That is precisely what all kings have tended to 
do, and democracies also, when they have be- 
come aware that they had their enemies within 
their power. It ig quite the natural action 
under the circumstances. 

But the nobility of Blisha appeared in his 
treatment of the enemies who were thus com- 
pletely at his mercy. He ordered that they 
should be treated kindly, fed and refreshed in 
every way, and finally sent back to the king 
of Syria with ample provisions for their jour- 
ney. The result of this action is recorded in a 
Sentence that is worthy of detailed considera- 
tion: “And the bands of Syria came no more 
into the land of Israel.” ‘That is the way that 
love worked centuries ago. Is there any reason 
to expect that it would work the same way 
now? How are we often instructed to treat 
our conquered enemies? We are told that we 
must effectively cripple them so that they never 
again may become dangerous to the peace of 
the world. They are to be erushed so that 
they will not recover. And so there seems to 
be one positive reply to the old question that 
is repeated again, “Shall T smite them?” 

How would it do to forgive them? Even if 
Jesus had not commanded the forgiveness of 
enemies, on the warrant of this experience 
alone, would it not be better to forgive and to 
feed our enemies rather than to crush them? 
This is one of the questions that strikes at the 
heart of our modern life. It is worth con- 
sideration. 


Opera Ware 
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The Good News—Redemption 
Announced 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Feb. 26-Mar. 4 


BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Theme for the year, Redemption. 

Theme for Lent, The Working Out of Redemp- 
tion. 

Theme for the week, The GoodNews. Isa. 
CEG. 

TTT 


A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 

(For hymns see “Devotional Hymns,” and for 
prayers, “A Book of Prayers,” each 5 cents. 
Congregational Commission on Hvangelism, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 

Sunday. Light in darkness. Isa. 9: 1-7. 
Comments 1 and 8; Hymn 5; Prayer 7. 

Monday. Prince of Peace. Isa. 11: 1-10. 
‘Comment 2; Hymn 33; Prayer 43. 


Tuesday. Good tidings. Tisai un ke Lt. 
Comment 3; Hymn 20; Prayer 6. 
Wednesday. The sureties of redemption. 


Luke 1: 1-23. Comment 4; Hymn 3; Prayer 3. 
Thursday. Sonship in redemption. Luke 
/ 4: 24-838. Comment 5; Hymn 17; Prayer 30. 
Friday. God the source. Luke 1: 39-56. 
Comment 6; Hymn 46; Prayer 2. 
Saturday. The working out of redemption. 
Luke 1: 57-80. Comment 7; Hymn 21; Prayer 
tS. 
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The Fellowship of Prayer is furnished by a 
large proportion of the Congregational churches 
to their membership for use during Lent. This 
is a 20-page booklet giving texts and references, 
all from the Gospel according to Luke, with 
subjects which are those for this column until 
Easter, with meditations, quotations, prayers 
and hymns. Individauls who are following the 
Daily Readings on this page and whose churches 
are not supplying this pamphlet may address 
the Oommission on Hvangelism, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, enclosing a 2-cent 
stamp with request for this calendar. 

1. Messianic ideas. The eye of man always 
and everywhere turns to the light. No matter 
how deep the darkness where man stands, his 
open eye will search the horizon for the morn- 
ing. All peoples have looked for great leaders. 
Upon the Hebrew people the grip of the Mes- 
sianic idea was most powerful. It was a re- 
demptive idea. Again and again it lifted them 
out of the depths. We have entered into the 
experience of personal relationship with their 
great Expected One. The light which they 
. glimpsed has banished our darkness. (See 
Closet and Altar—Spurgeon.) 

2. Golden-age ideals. Every people has 
looked forward to a golden age. The time of 
peace, plenty and happiness has been the hope 
of every nation. God pity any people which 
loses that hope! ‘The picture of the ancient 
prophet is our picture. Given the faith of the 
prophet, we shall experience the actual joy 
in anticipation. (See Closet and Altar— 
Richards. ) 

8. Prophetic fires. The passionate procla- 
mation of sermons like that outlined in the 
fortieth of Isaiah furnished the motive power 
under which the captive Hebrews in Babylon 
were prompted to undertake the perilous jour- 
ney across the Arabian desert to rebuild the 
Holy City. Such prophetic utterance is the 
supreme need of the hour. Men know what 
needs to be done. ‘There are plenty of re- 
sources for doing what needs to be done. God 


“Jesus, and the very Church has only half 


‘of thy love and care appear. In the name 


Closet and Altar 


GLAD TIDINGS 


For behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. 
Luke 2: 10. 


The first clear ray of the star that shone 
out above the manger of Bethlehem was the 
truth that God cares for men. He had not 
left us in hopeless and unthinking dark- 
ness. The fact that we care even enough 
to doubt and question, is evidence that he 
eares. Our very questionings are half- 
answers, affirming that the God who made 
us to doubt and question is himself the 
answer to our quest—William H. Barton. 


Now, I pray you, let your mouth be filled 
with laughter, your tongue with singing, 
and your heart with holy ecstasy, as you 
think of who your Well-beloved is, how 
great he is, and what greatness he puts 
upon you by virtue of his union with you. 
We cannot very well remember Christ as 
we should while we carry about with us 
a heavy heart.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


O thou pure light of souls that love, 
True joy of every human _ breast, 
Sower of life’s immortal seed, 
Our Saviour and Redeemer blest— 


Be thou our guide, be thou our goal, 
Be thou our pathway to the skies ; 
Our joy when sorrow fills the soul; 
In death our everlasting prize. 
Breviary. 


There was great joy at the beginning; 
there shall be greater joy at the end; and, 
in spite of all the sorrows, by faith in God 
we haye a right to claim a large share of 
that joy all the way through—William R. 
Richards. 


Christ was essentially and pre-eminently 
the joyful and joy-giving Saviour. To doubt 
that is to ignore or deny the witness of his 
own lips, often repeated with all the empha- 
sis which he could give. And yet it would 
surprise and even shock many good people 
to hear him called “The Man of Joy.” The 
world has never yet understood the joy of 


believed it.—J. O. Greenhough. 


O Thou our Joy, and the joy and glad- 
ness of thy children evermore, we thank 
thee with all our hearts for the good news 
of the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
of his untiring interest in our life together 
and our life and work with thee. O teach 
us' to respond with joy to thine approaches, 
to listen to the teaching of thy Holy Spirit 
in our hearts, to build thy kingdom in our 
lives, and to be helpers of all who need us 
in the time of our opportunity. So may 
there ripen in our eaperience of earth a 
harvest for thy reaping and a true witness 


of Christ. Amen—lI. O. R. 


[Compiled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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give us prophets like Isaiah, whose fires shall 
rouse to irresistible action the forces which are 
now adequate to the realization of earth’s 
golden age, and give to each of us the personal 
joy of a share in God’s redemptive processes. 
(See Closet and Altar—I. O. R.) 

4. Luke knows where he speaks. For six 
weeks we are to follow Luke’s witness of the 
consummation of God’s redemptive purpose in 
Jesus Christ. In this letter to a personal 
friend Luke was sure that he was telling the 
truth. In the Scriptures we have firm founda- 
tion for our faith. This foundation is sup- 
ported by the experience of centuries of Chris- 
tian life. Moreover it is substantiated in our 
own experiences. The final assurance for one 
who would know the grounds for his Christian 
faith is in that he should assume the correct- 
ness of the gospel record; live according to it 
and find the results are satisfactory. The sin- 
cerity of our questioning is the doorway to the 
answer. (See Closet and Altar—Barton.) 

5. The Most High imparts his own life to 
men. The biology of redemption describes the 
process of man’s salvation as consisting of be- 
coming the son of God. The angel’s message to 
Mary that her offspring should be called the 
Son of the Most High is calculated by the 
evangelist to assure us that this Son of God is 
able to bring redemption to men; but the ex- 
planation of the process which enables him to 
bring redemption is also the explanation of the 
process of redemption in men, namely, that the 
life of God is imparted to them so that» they 
become his children. Let us beware of concep- 
tions of redemption which are mechanical, or 
any other than those which deal with vital 
power within. To impart this life is the mis- 
sion of the Prince of Joy. (See Closet and 
Altar—Greenhough. ) 

6. The object of the highest joy is God. The 
man who finds his delight in God has gone to 
the source of his redemption. It is easier to 
think of lesser things—worthy living, unselfish 
activity, ceremonial religion, commercial ran- 
som, magic salyation—but all is useless which 
does not result in bringing us into contact with 
the ultimate source of our life, which is God 
himself. (See Closet and Altar—Breviary.) 

ing Here is 


7. God is at work redeeming men. 
the central conception of redemption in Christ. 
He brings us under the molding and vivifying 
contacts of God himself (John 14: 9). This 
is the central thought of the Fellowship of 
Prayer. Throughout the record in the Gospel 
of Luke we are to see God at work, and as we 
see him at work understand how he works his 
life out in us when we give him the right of 
way. (See Closet and Altar— Luke 2: 10.) 
8. Hymn for the Week, No. 5. (Commit to 
memory.) 
O Life that maketh all things new, 
: The blooming earth, the thoughts of men, 
Our pilgrim feet, wet with thy dew, 
In gladness hither turn again. 


From hand to hand the greeting flows, 
From eye to eye the signals run, 

From heart to heart the bright hope glows, 
The seekers of the light are one. 


One in the freedom of the truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 

One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God. 


The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 
The sense of life that knows no death, 
The Life that maketh all things new. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 
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Nature Books 

City Homes on Counrry LANES, by WIL- 
urAM E. SmMyTHE (Maemillan. $2.50). Mr. 
Smythe fully recognizes the advantages of the 
city and also of the country. His problem is 
to combine these for the man of average means. 
He finds the solution in the wide belt of nearly 
vacant land which surrounds “all of our cities.” 
This he would have transformed into small lots 
for families, with land enough to raise chickens 
(“the intensive hen”), vegetables, or squabs, 
etc. Several chapters are devoted to explain- 
ing the way to get the most of comfort, food, 
profit and pleasure out of the small piece of 
land. The main means of support will be the 
labor in the city. In fact the value of the book 
is that it tells how to create a real country 
suburban life, city homes, with all the privi- 
leges of the city—in country environment. It 
is a fascinating volume. Its plans can be car- 
ried out only by government aid and by co- 
operation. But it is good to read and full of 
expert advice. 

THE LIFE OF THE WEEVIL, by J. HENRI 
FaseeE, translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE 
Mattos (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). It seems that 
there are many varieties of weevils. Probably 
not all are described in this volume, but a 
dozen different kinds give chapter headings to 
this volume. They are studied with the micro- 
scopie care which marks all this scientist’s 
work and described ‘with his familiar charm. 
The translation is a work of art. 

‘Wit Broruer, by WiLLIAM LyMAN UNDER- 
woop (Atlantic Monthly Press. $2.00). The 
remarkable and entertaining story of a bear, 
found when a cub, “not much larger than a 
gray squirrel” and kept as a household pet 
until he was nearly full grown. Then he was 
transferred to a small zoo not far from his 
home in Belmont. The account of the small 
bear and his tricks is amusing, and made 
doubly so by the remarkable photographs, 
taken by the author, with which the book is 
illustrated. 

THE SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP, by WARREN 
H. Micvier (Stewart Kidd). The former editor 
of Field and Stream tells how to make every- 
thing in outdoor equipments, including tent- 
making, pack gear, rod repairing, rifle repair- 
ing, camp and cook kits and the thousand and 
one things a real camper wants to know. 


Selected Fiction 

YouTH TRIUMPHANT, by GrorcE GIBBS 
(Appleton. $2.00). The story of a waif who 
ran away from her slum home and, through 
accident, was thrown into the home environ- 
ment of one of New York’s really fine families. 
It soon develops that there is a mystery about 
her birth, and the story might fairly be called 
“Patsy in Search of Her Father.” Of course 
she loves and is beloved, but first this mystery 
must be solved. The story is well worked out 
and holds the interest tensely. 

BLINKERS, by Horack ANNESLEY VACHELL 
(Doran. $1.90 net). “Blinkers are symbols 
of the preconceived ideas which keep terror 
away from our path but which shut out other 
things. The adventurous soul itches to remove 
them and see everything.” Such philosophy 
had gone into the training of Miranda, sweet, 
refined housekeeper as she was. When poverty 
besets genteel British families, including her 
own, she determines to earn at least the amount 
of “her own keep.” No possible way opens ex- 
cept to take the position of parlor maid. 


Meantime the squire’s son has begun to come 
a-courting and now what will he do? and will 


his family cut him off with a shilling? A jour- 
nalist friend comes to the rescue, working out 
a clever scheme for the reconciliation of affec- 
tion and caste prejudice. But “the blinkers” 
bring it to naught. What happens to the char- 
acters thereafter brings the climax of a story 
which is odd, very entertaining and full of 
suggestive ideas. 

MIDNIGHT, by OcTAvus Roy CoHEN (Dodd, 
Mead. $1.75). On a blustering winter night 
a taxi-driver, waiting at midnight at a Union 
railway station, takes on a woman passenger, 
with her suitcase. When he arrives at his 
destination the chauffeur finds the woman 
gone, and in her place the body of a dead man. 
The suitease, on being opened, reveals only 
men’s clothing and identifies the man as a well- 
known club man. No trace of the woman can 
be found. There is a mystery for you! The 
solving of the problem by a gentlemanly detec- 
tive is the substance of the story, and it is 
well worked out. 

MARIA CHAPDELAINE, by Louis Hrmon 
(Macmillan. $2.00). This story, which has 
met with favor in France, is presented to 
American readers in an admirable translation 
by W. H. Blake. Louis Hémon came from 
France to become a pioneer in the wild lands 
of the Province of Quebec and actually lived in 
these scenes he describes. The lure of the 
land, the restlessness, the hardships, sound like 
conditions in this country a hundred years ago. 
Maria, the heroine, has three lovers—a trap- 
per, a sophisticated dweller in the States and 
a nearby farmer. She fears the wilderness, the 
snow and the long winters which follow the 
brief hot summers. Yet the hand of the past is 
heavy on her, also that of the church, and she 
follows the path of what seems to be duty. It 
is 2. wonderful picture of primitive conditions, 
of simple, primitive life. Realistic to the last 
degree, yet from cover to cover it reads like 
an exquisite poem. This is literature and per- 
haps it marks a return to beauty and simplicity 
which have. been lost in the welter of modern 
fiction. 

MAIN SrREET, by SrncLAIR Lewis (Har- 
court, Brace and Co. $2.00). For over a year 
this has been a “best seller.” It is avowedly 
the story of a Middle West small town, where 
some pioneer families still survive. It is not a 
pleasant picture and it certainly is not to be 
taken as representing life “in every small town 
in North America,” as one over-enthusiastic 
reviewer asserts. It is difficult to believe that 
in its monotonous level of coarseness and evil- 
minded gossip it is true of any community. 
Mr. Lewis seems to have picked certain un- 
pleasant types as representative of a whole 
town, as if one were to describe Chicago by 
drawing a true picture of its cattle-yards and 
slums. There is vivid writing and remarkable 
character drawing, but the result reminds one 
of the grotesque paintings of the futurist 
school. Its proportions are not true, and no one 
would call the work, as a whole, attractive. 
Probably it was not intended to be. The au- 
thor, like his heroine, was in a rebellious and 
permanently protesting mood. 

LoveRS AND FRIENDS, by B. F. BENSON 
(Doran). Very modern in setting and motive 
is Mr. Benson’s comedy of manners and morals. 
It opens in an Pnglish watering-place, where a 
vain and selfish father is the master of social 
ceremonies, and his daughter grows up toler- 
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ant of her father’s oddities, withdrawn and. 
rather lonely. The scene: moves to London and 
a selfish mother’s house. There is a nobleman 
who is in love with a Greek face in marble, and 
finding in the girl a modern embodiment of its 
charm, promptly transfers his heart to her 
keeping. But she is not in love with him and 
does not quite know what to do with it, though 
she marries him. The complications of liking 
for another lover make the convolutions of the 
agreeably worked out story. 


Recent Religious Books 

THE MIRACLE ON HERMON, by JOHN Mar- 
VIN DEAN (Revell). A story of Palestine . 
and of Christ and his disciples. It is reverent 
in its imaginings, ingenious in plot, enriched 
by a lively sense of humor—the kind of a story 
which will delight those who love to wander 
in thought through the old world of Bible times 
and here and there to meet with Christ as he 
went about his work of witness, of teaching 
the founders of the Church and of meeting the 
needs of the sick and suffering with mercy. 

SAINTS PETER AND PauL, by H. J. Forp, 
with notes by W. K. Lowther Clarke (Mac- 
millan). THE SToRY OF THE CREATION, by E. 
B. Trist (Macmillan). Two books of Bible 
stories for children issued by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge (of the Wng- 
lish Church). The pictures are numerous and 
of a high order. 

THE VISION WE Forcet, by P. WHITWELL 
WILSON (Revell). An unscientific interpreta- 
tion of the book of Revelation, suggestive and 
practical as an interpretation of symbols for 
the life of today. It does not® profess to be 
historical, and sometimes the author’s imagina- 
tion runs wild. 

THE UNcomMMON COMMONPLACE, by: WIL- 
LIAM A, QUAYLE (Abingdon Press). These 
are the essays and discourses of an enthusiast 
in life who is always making new and happy 
discoveries in familiar experiences. They are 
essays in faith and appreciation and make 
cheerful reading. “Laughter,” he says, “is re- 
demptive, sanitary. ... To keep the personal- 
ity open to the facts of things is a study which 
calls for teachers apt to teach.” 

FOLLOWERS OF THE MARKED TRAIL, by Nan- 
NIE Lee FPRAyseR (Abingdon Press). This is 
the Teachers’ Manual of a worth-while text- 
book on the biography of Biblical characters. 
We commended the scholar’s edition as one of 
the best volumes of instruction for the scout 
age and life. The teachers’ manual adds to its 
effectiveness. 

My PuHiInosopHy ANp 
RALPH WALDO TRINE (Dodd, Mead). In 
TUNE WITH THE INFINITE, by RALPH WALDO 
TRINE (Dodd, Mead). A new revised edition 
of two of Mr. Trine’s most popular volumes. 

THE INFINITE ARTIST, by FREDERICK F. 
SHANNON (Macmillan. $1.25). THe Eco- 
NOMIC EDEN, by FREDERICK FP, SHANNON (Re- 
vell. $1.25). The author of these vivid ser- 
mons is Minister of Central Church, Chicago. 
The volumes carry on the precedent of his en- 
thusiasm, spiritual insight and effective, pic- 
turesque diction and positive conviction to 
great themes of the gospel ‘and of human life, 
shown in previous collections of his sermons. 

TEACHING THE TEACHER, by J. O. Boyp, 
J. G. Macuerr, W. §, ATHEARN and H. M,. 
ROBINSON (Westminster Press). The first 
book in teachers’ training, popular in form and 
not technical, usable by the ordinary reader, 
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The Howlery 


By Rose Brooks 

Mr. Rogers wanted Mrs. Rogers to go to 
Hurope on a three months’ business trip with 
him. When would such a chance come again? 
But there was Benny, aged seven. A trip to 
Europe which included Benny would be far 
from restful, and surely Benny was better off 
at home, anyway, his school uninterrupted. 
The only person in the world Mrs. togers 
would be content to ’e.-e Benny with was 
her own sister, Mrs. Howard, who lived al- 
‘most halfway across the State. But there 
were six lively little Ho\.ards and how could 
Aunt Edith possibly include Benny in her 
flock? Three months was a long time, and 
Benny was—well, Benny was a little spoiled, 
even his own mother admitted ruefully to her- 
self. In some way the problem came to Aunt 
Edith’s ears and promptly she called Mrs. 
Rogers up on the telephone. 

“JT can’t possibly leave home to come in per- 
son to persuade you,’ came in Aunt Hdith’s 

| gay voice, “but I’m hurt, yes, really, to think 

you hesitated to ask me to take Benny for 
three little short months. . . . Of course you’re 
going! Europe doesn’t hold out her arms to any 
of us often. You’re to begin to pack this very 
day. ... Benny a trouble? Benny’s a dar- 
ling—and my own nephew, isn’t he? And as 
if one child more or less made the slightest 
difference in the house! ... You, his own 
mother, saying he’s a little spoiled?’ Aunt 
Edith’s voice broke in laughter. “Never you 
mind. Poor little chap, he’s an only child. 
He can’t stay spoiled long in this house, be- 
cause we have a Howlery.... What is it? 
Never you mind, it’s something pleasant, and it 
won’t hurt him!” 

So it came about that the next week, Uncle 
John, who was Mr. Howard, came and got 
Benny and took him home with him, and 
Benny’s mother and father went to Hurope, 
where they had the three happiest months in 
the world, but this story isn’t about them 
at all. 

Uncle John and Benny got home after dark; 
and Aunt Edith gave them a nice warm supper, 
and later tucked Benny into a comfy little 
white bed in the same room where two small 
Howards already slept in other little white 
beds. “Do you fall out of bed, ever?” asked 
Aunt Edith, giving him a cuddly good-night 
kiss. “Never mind if you do, because I’ve 
discovered that children who fall out do so soon 
after they go to sleep; and every night, the 
very last thing before I go to bed, I go the 
rounds of all the little beds and pick up any 
little person who is lying like a meal-bag on 
the rug and tuck him in all over again. One 
night—you’ll never believe it—I found three 
little meal-bag Howards asleep on rugs instead 
of in their beds!” Benny had to laugh, and 
who in the world can be homesick for his 
mother and laugh at the same time? And after 
that there was no time to be homesick anyway. 

Next morning, how things did spin in that 
house! -Three little Howards went to school 
and three stayed home, but all six were up with 
the larks, voices happy, feet pattering every- 
where. All six came to the table clean and 
soapy-smelling, and Aunt Hdith hadn’t helped 
one of them; she had been in the kitchen every 
minute. Benny, I’m afraid, had depended 
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largely on his mother to see that he was shin- 
ing-clean for school, but this first morning he 
stood in front of the low bath-room mirror and 
used his wash-cloth to such advantage that he 
shone with the rest. 

Three little Howards took him to school, and 
altogether life took on an exciting aspect of 
change, and Benny was as good and happy and 
unspoiled as any little Howard of them all; 
yes, for a whole week he was. 

Then came a morning when for no reason 
the world looked black—every single thing 
went wrong. And on a Saturday, too, when 
of all days children can play and play. At 
breakfast, Aunt Hdith didn’t notice his frowny 
forehead, but of course the six little Howards 
did, and Dan, the oldest, spoke up: “Get out 
the wrong side of the bed, Benny? Better go 
up and tuck yourself in and get out the other 
side.” 

Whereat Benny, without warning, slid from 
his chair and with a small, doubled-up fist 
smote Dan smartly between the shoulders. In- 
stantly Aunt Edith had the small fist in her 
hand and said, “Dan was joking, dear, but 
really his advice wasn’t bad,’ and led him 
from the room. At the door she turned to say 
cheerily, “Finish your breakfast, all of you, 
and do your usual Saturday chores.” 

“Off to the Howlery!’”? sang Alan, in muffled 
tones, at which remark his mother again turned 
and added, ‘‘Don’t forget, my dears, that you 
have been there yourselves, every one of you, 
more than once.” 

In the hall, Aunt Edith led Benny firmly 
along, though at first he tugged backwards, up 
the back stairs, and stopped before a door 
which had never interested Benny particu- 
larly. Once, in passing, he had tried the knob, 
found it locked, and hadn’t thought since to ask 
about it. Now Aunt Hdith found the key on 
a hall shelf, turned the lock, and led him into 
the room. 

“Why, it’s a playroom!” said Benny, aston- 
ished. “Why do you have this little playroom 
when there’s the big playroom up attic, Aunt 
Edith?” 

Aunt Edith sat down in the comfortable little 
rocker near the window and said pleasantly: 
“This is the Howlery. Isn’t it cunning? You 
see, with six children in the family, I found I 
simply had to have one.” 

‘“Howlery ?’ Benny repeated. 

Aunt Wdith drew him on her knee and 
pointed to the opposite wall, where in large 
black letters hung this legend on a gaily deco- 
rated panel: 


Ho! for the Howlery! Hi! for the Growlery! 
Ho! for the Sniffery, Snuffery, Snarlery ! 
There you may stay if you like all day, 

And it’s only a Smile that can get you away! 


“Oh!? was Benny’s brief comment. “Did 
you make it up?” 
“There was a verse something like it I 


learned once when I was a little girl,’ said 
Aunt Edith. ‘Now see—here’s a table with 
erayons, and a book to color, and here are 
books on the book-shelf, and here are cards if 
you like to build card-houses? Things are a 
little dusty, aren’t they? In spite of its attrac- 
tiveness, the Howlery is not a favorite resort. 
I must hurry back now. Have a good time, 
and remember,” her tone was suddenly serious, 
and she looked him squarely in the eyes, “you 
may stay a long time or a short time; that’s 


as you like. When you’re ready, lock the door, 
put the key back where we found it, and bring 
me your Smile. I’ll be in the kitchen.” 

“Well!”? said Benny aloud to himself, alone 
and amazed. “What a funny way to punish 
you!” Round the Howlery he went, looked at 
the books, read a little, thought of coloring, 
but the shouts of the six little Howards would 
come to his ears. What fun they were having! 
Peeping from behind the white curtains of the 
Howlery, Benny saw them frisking round and 
round the back yard in pursuit of Curley, the 
black spaniel, who, with a stick in his mouth, 
was joyously eluding them all by adroit dodges. 
Benny watched, laughter in his eyes, frowns 
all melted away. The Smile had come! 


“Oh, well, what’s the use staying here, if 
nobody cares,” he thought, and, like the little 
man he really was, he scampered downstairs to 
the kitchen. “I’m going out to play,” he said 
to Aunt Edith,- and instantly Aunt Hdith 
stopped her work and stooped over him. 

“T’m always so glad to see the Smile that I 
have to kiss it,’”’ she said. And that ended the 
Howlery for that day. No little Howard re- 
ferred to his visit there—that much of the code 
they had learned. 

Of course that wasn’t Benny’s only visit 
to the Howlery, because: Aunt Edith found that 
he was, well, just a little spoiled, as his own 
mother had admitted. But you’d be surprised 
how much longer and longer became the inter- 
vals between his visits to the Howlery. What 
on earth was the use in doing things, he rea- 
soned in his own quick little brain, that led 
you straight and unfailingly to the Howlery? 
Once there, apparently every one in the world 
forgot you completely. If you stayed over a 
meal-time—Benny tried it just once—Aunt 
Edith hurried in with a glass of water and two 
slices of unbuttered bread, and said in a re- 
gretful voice: 

“T hate to have any one stay here to Howl- 
ery meals when we have chicken and baked 
potatoes in the smiley dining-room !” 

No, there was no point in being naughty, 
Benny found. You gained nothing, and in- 
variably you lost good times. It saved lots 
of time and was more sensible, just plain sen- 
sible, to be happy in Aunt Hdith’s house. You 
had to be happy if you stayed with the others. 
Didn’t the Howlery instantly claim you if you 
were naughty? When you were good you had 
the best times anybody could imagine. Noise? 
Aunt Hdith didn’t care how much noise there 
was, if it was “happy noise,” she said. Why, 
one rainy day, when she was busy sorting over 
things in the attic, she let them all put on their 
roller-skates and turn the big, old-fashioned 
kitchen into a skating rink! No doubt about 
it, Aunt Edith’s house was the jolliest house in 
all the world, once you remembered there was 
a Howlery in the background. 


By the time his father and mother came back 
from Durope, Benny hadn’t been to the Howlery 
for a long, long time. And when they took him 
home and the days went by and they found that 
Benny was no longer a spoiled little boy, both 
mother and father smiled the happiest smiles 
in the world, and what do you think they said? 
They said that, though Hurope was full of 
beautiful and wonderful places, they thought 
there was no place in any part of it that had 
made them so happy as Aunt Hdith’s Howlery t 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
“For Better? For Worse?”’ 


Comment on Topic for Feb. 26-Mar.1 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: Books That Make Life Better. Prov. 


ieee Se 


Light from the Bible Passage 

Books on which one might draw in the days 
of the Wise Man were very few. Wisdom had 
hardly been reduced to writing and put into 
rolls, the current method of book making. The 
principle thought was to have contact with 
things which were stimulating and upbuilding. 
Reading for mere amusement or diversion 
would have been close to a sinful use of time. 
Nowhere in the Bible is there any suggestion 
of using time in such ways as we do today. 


Leads for Leaders 

One of the penalties of living in the present 
age is that we are continually required to make 
choices from many things, where our grand- 
parents had no such difficulties. What are 
some of these? 

What would be a fair division of our time 
Spent in reading, between fiction and non-fic- 
tion? What effect does continual reading of 
“stories” have upon our power to think and 
meditate? 

Ten minutes of one-minute answers by mem- 
bers to the question: “What was the most help- 
ful book I read last year?” 

Give effective bits from Edward Bok’s “Auto- 
biography,” one of the most suggestive books 
published in years. 


Thoughts for Members. 

At the best we can touch life physically at a 
very few points. All other contacts must come 
through good talk and good reading, looking 
on life in its final analysis as a purely social 
affair—I mean purely a question of our rela- 
tion to our fellow beings, and a right adjust- 
ment of our conflicting claims—I should put 
first in importance a sympathetic understand- 
ing of my fellow-men. History, biography, per- 
sonal reminiscence, and some fiction will help 
us do this—WMacgregor Jenkins. 


As life goes on we accumulate more and more 
volumes, but we set more and more store on a 
few selected classics of the soul. ... Sir H. 
M. Stanley set out upon his great African ex- 
ploration with quite a formidable library. As 
he went on, he was compelled to leave one 
treasured set of volumes at this African vil- 
lage, and another at that, until at last he had 
but two books left—Shakespeare and the Bible. 
—I'. W. Boreham. 


Books are friends, and what friends they 
are! Their love is deep and unchanging; their 
patience inexhaustible; their gentleness peren- 
nial; their forbearance unbounded; another 
sympathy without selfishness. Strong as a man 
and tender as a woman, they welcome you in 
every mood, and never turn from you in dis- 
tress.—Langford. 

A Moment of Prayer 

We thank Thee, O God, for the gift of books. 
And with the gift we pray thee for another 
gift that shall enable us to choose that which 
is best and to gather from it that which stimu- 
lates both mind and heart. Amen. 


New Cooking Sets Given Away 


Solid, seamless, pure Aluminum. Cleanest of metals, 
Lasts a lifetime. Four full-size pieces. 8 combinations 
(sells for $7.50) given absolutely free for a $3.60 order for 
360 Sunshine, Peace, Temperance and Anti-Tobacco Post 
Cards. All prepaid and insured. Order at once. Tell 
your triends. Agents wanted. Catalog free. 


A. T. Cook, Seedsman, Hyde Park, N. Y. 
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The Salvation Army Today 
and Tomorrow 


Based on an interview with Col. W. A. MecIn- 
tyre, Commander of the New England Division. 

Before the war, the Salvation Army had no 
way of commanding the direct attention of 
“the upper half.’ A movement born in the 
slums of Whitechapel, in London, and carried 
on entirely among the poorest and neediest of 
the 70 countries and colonies to which it 
spread, it had never had the chance to show 
its real worth and ideals to the average citi- 
zen. Mention of the Salvation Army brought 
to mind a vague mental picture of a straggling, 
curious-eyed group of loafers gathered about 
a small military band; or a red-caped woman, 
standing among the hurrying holiday crowds, 
her bell continuously clinking its appeal for 
money to buy dinners for the poor. The 
crowds were too busy with their own problems 
to find out what became of their pennies. 

But during the war, the Salvation Army was 
ready for its opportunity, ready with the sort 
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of alert, worthwhile service which can spring 
only from an efficient, well-knit organization 
of workers who are used to working. 

“Careful organization, you say? We are 
nearer to being over-organized than not suffii- 
ciently systematized,”’ said Colonel McIntyre, 
the commander of one of the large divisions 
of the Salvation Army in the United States. 
And indeed, the Salvation Army has that clear, 
compact system, that complete marshaling of 
detail, which is the modern way to the success 
of any corporation. It knows how to check up 
the practicability of its methods at every turn. 
The Salvation Army has learned the value of 
providing wood to keep the fire burning bright, 
so that it can then safely lose itself in dreams 
and the idealism of the helping hand. 

This admirable order and precision makes it 
possible for leaders like Colonel McIntyre to 
forecast the future of the Salvation Army with 
a reasonable amount of certainty. If it ean 
only keep on receiving funds of sufficient size 
so that its trained officers need not use their 
time and strength in gathering dimes and 
nickels, the present task of the unit can be 
well-nigh completed within five years. Today’s 
task, as Colonel McIntyre has planned it for 
his section in these post-war years, is to make 
every one of the already existing corps so that 
it is “well-housed,” that is, so that it has com- 
pletely equipped buildings, is rightly located— 
the location of any mission or charitable or- 
ganization is tremendously importent, both 
from a practical and a psychological stand- 
point; so that it has its full quota of intelli- 
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gent, trained officers, and is easily self-support- 
ing. Then, and not until then, will new bases 
be set up; for careful statistics and a wide 
experience have taught the Colonel that more 
fruit can be gathered from one healthy vine; 
than a vineyard full of ill-nourished trees. 

Few people realize the enormous scope and 
breadth of the activities of this Army of the | 
Helping Hand. An enumeration reads like a’ 
tale of magic. There are free hospitals, with | 
provision for X-ray and surgery; there are | 
dental clinics and maternity hospitals; there | 
are lodging houses, where shelter may be had | 
for a song; there are restaurants for the poor, | 
relief stations where ice is given out in sum- 
mer and coal in winter, milk, food and gar- 
ments; there are day nurseries, and large fresh- | 
air camps; there are clubs for soldiers and . 
sailors, and clubs to draw boys from the street ~ 
corners; there is prison relief work; there are — 
free employment agencies and occupation. 
shops for men out of work. And when these | 
are briefly mentioned; we have not begun to 
tell of the mission work, the Sunday schools © 
and young people’s leagues which are scat- 
tered through our country. And even then we - 
have not spoken of the foreign missionary work 
which has spread over the earth until its mes- 
sage must be given in 42 different languages. 
Wherever there is human need, there the Sal- 
vation Army is at home and takes up its pro- 
tective guard. 

And now that war is losing its glamour and 
false glory among the nations, what will be- 
come of this great organization which carries 
on its work aided by the stimulus of military 
discipline and display? The banners of the 
Salvation Army will continue to represent a 
triumphant cause, proclaiming a high place in 
the working out of that world-truth, old as the 
world, yet fresh in our day by the strength of 
its new persuasion, that the only lasting war- 
fare is against sin and poverty. We must put 
on the whole armor of God, having shod our 
feet with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace. 5: Oe - 


A Voice from the Past to 


the Present 

On August the 6th, 1775, in County Kerry, 
Ireland, a child was born who became the 
greatest orator in the English Parliament, 
Daniel O’Connell. ‘ 

I should like to give Lord Morley’s tribute 
to O’Connell. “Calling one day upon Cardinal 
Louge at the College Hibernico, I found the 
silver casket in the church of St. Agatha, con- 
taining the relics of O’Connell and presenting 
in relief his advance to the table of the House 
of Commons writ in hand, worthy of a place 
among the best of the memories awakened in 
mighty Rome. If I had been of that persua- 
sion I should have begged the good Cardinal 
for a mass to poor O’Connell’s intention. One 
wishes that on the silver casket might have 
been inscribed his own golden words: “very 
religion is good, every religion is true—to him 
who in his due caution and conscience believes 
it. There is but one bad religion—that of a 
man who professes a faith which he does not 
believe; but the good religion may be, and 
often is, corrupted by the wretched and wicked 
prejudices which admit a difference of opinion 
as a cause of hatred.” Great as O’Connell was 
in Parliament, he never said anything so 
grand as the words I have just quoted, 

Was there ever a time when we need to 
ponder these great thoughts of Daniel O’Con- 
nell more than today? With over one hundred 
and sixty jarring sects fighting one another, 
forgetting the words of Jesus, “By this shall 


all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye — 


have love one to another.” 
Boston, Mass.. ~' W. G. Puppreroor. ~ 
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How They Do It 
| Methods in Church Work 


An Interesting Series of Sermons 
_ During January, Rev. EH. B. Allen, of PiL- 
‘GRIM, OAK Park, ILL., preached a series of 
“sermons, which was preceded by the following 
| announcement: 


“T BELIEVE” 


‘Christianity is a Religion of Affirmations in 
the Highest realms of Thought and Life. 


“Renan, the French Critic, said not long before 
his death: “I fear that the work of the 20th 
Century will consist in taking out of the 
waste-basket a multitude of excellent ideas 
which the 19th Century has_heedlessly 
thrown into it.” 


WHAT do YOU Believe? 

More Character and Will are required for 
Affirmations than for Denials. 

YOU are invited to hear Constructive Con- 
sideration of these vital, age-old themes, the 
Fundamentals of Government, Industry, Ed- 
ucation—in short, of a Christian Social 
Order and Personal Life. 


1922 January 1. Utopias of the Soul. 
January 8. “I Believe.” 


January 15. ‘What and Where is God?” 
January 22. The Historical Jesus. 
Myth, Man, Mystery, 
MASTER! 


“Ring in the Christ that 
is to be.’—T'ennyson. 


IN THE CONGREGATIONAL 


CIRCLE 
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Discussion of Free Pews 

The Wallace Men’s Class of First, Man- 
CHESTER, N. H., recently had an interesting 
discussion of the subject, “Financing a Church ; 
Pew Rentals vs. Free Pews.” The discussion 
was based on these questions, copies of which 
were sent to all the members of the class be- 
fore the Sunday when the topic was taken up: 


1. Does the sense of proprietorship which a 
person feels who hires his pew bind him more 
firmly to the church organization? 

2. When Sunday comes, would the person 
who has hired a pew for the last 25 years feel 
that he was “all dressed up and no place to 
go,” if his church were to adopt the free pew 
system ? 

8. Does the fact that a church rents its 
pews cause newcomers in a city to feel that 
they have no place in the congregation? 

4. Does the fact that a family of five or six 
is financially able to hire only two or three 
sittings in a church tend to prevent some of 
the family from attending church? 

5. Where the larger part of an audience 
sits at a distance from the preacher, is the 
sermon less effective? 

6. What is the psychological result when 
an audience of 250 is scattered over a 1,000- 
seating-capacity church? 

7. Would free pews tend to bunch the audi- 
ence and fill up the front and center of the 
church? 

8. What has been the result financially 
where churches have changed from the rental 
plan to free pews and the pledge system? 

9. Have there been any instances where 
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churehes have tried the free pew plan and 
changed back to the pew rental system? 
10. Should we let well enough alone? 


In the Interest of Young People 

PARK, GREELEY, COL., is making a definite 
attempt to meet the problem of the young 
people and already is achieving notable results. 

The first approach was through a series of 
five Sunday night addresses by the minister, 
Rey. Lawrence Wilson, on the topics, “The In- 
surgency of Youngsters and the Intolerance of 
Oldsters,” “Seven o’Clock in the Evening, the 
Hour of Fate for Young Folk,” “Young Folks and 
the Automobile, Will They be Needing Wheel 
Chairs by the Time They Are Forty?’ ‘Moral 
Downfalls and Motion Pictures,” ‘“Moral Down- 
falls and Modern Dances.” A series of moral 
tragedies among young people of the community 
gave added meaning to these subjects. The 
house was packed each Sunday night, and the 
daily paper featured each address. 

The church school’s contribution to this 
campaign is a large class of high school pupils 
taught by Mr. Wilson, studying a course on 
“Young Folks and Their Problems.” 

The young people’s hour Sunday night is 
used for an unusual service called the Young 
Folks’ Fireside Circle and is led by Mrs. Wil- 
son. The young people of the church meet in 
the church parlor, about the large fireplace, in 
a friendly, informal way. ‘The hour is spent 


he American Hymnal 


An Interdenominational book built on broad lines, 
covering a wide range of religious thought 


746 hymns, chants, and responses. 


and baptismal services. 


Mechanical features as nearly perfect as it is possible to 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 


NOW READY 
A New Edition of 


and human experience. 


make them. 


PRICE $120.00 A HUNDRED 


Send For Returnable Sample 


Original communion 
Modern Responsive Readings. 
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in songs, stories, stereopticon pictures, refresh- 
ments, closing with a devotional period. The 
attendance is large and many close and in- 
fluential ties are formed between the leader 
and the young people. 

Not the least important part of this young 
people’s work is the approach to the parents. 
Immediately after the series of addresses men- 
tioned above, social gatherings of parents were 
held in six different sections of the parish. In 
these gatherings the parents were urged to 
join the parent training class meeting on al- 
ternate Wednesday nights. ‘This class is ad- 
dressed by experts on child training and also 
takes up the study of such books as “Religious 
Education in the Family,’ “The Boy Problem 
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are also on sale or to rent at 10 cents per 
week. At the succeeding meeting the contents 
of the book are discussed. In these ways real 
help is brought to the parents in their great 
work of training the boys and girls, and real 
progress is being made through this co-opera- 
tion between church and home. 


Fourteen Points for 1922 


CENTRAL, DALLAS, Trx., Rev. T. H. Harper, 
pastor, prints on its calendar the following 
Fourteen Foints for 1922: 

1. Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for 
strength, I will be true to Him and my church, 
and I will strive to live a life of service the 
whole year through. i 

I will fight a harder battle, if necessary, 


in the Home,” 


in each new book by an alluring review of the 
work at:the beginning of its study. 


“Childhood and Character,” 
The members of the class are interested 


in order to win over my temper. 
3. I will seek to make everybody happy. 


z will of my Heavenly Father. 
Copies 5. 


4. I will seek not mine own will, but the 


I will be especially gracious to the aged. 


THORSBY INSTITUTE 


THORSBY, ALABAMA 


Alabama contains more area than is combined in the states of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland. The State provides ONE High School for each of her 67 counties, which 
average 775 square miles each. Few of these schools have boarding department. 


Thorsby Institute is the only CONGREGATIONAL school in Alabama for 
WHITE boys and girls of Junior and Senior High School age. During the past 
sixteen years this high grade preparatory school, with a faculty of college edu- 
cated, trained Christian workers, has gathered hundreds of young boys and girls, 
of a splendid type, from rural homes all over the state, whose facilities for edu- 
cation at or near home were very limited. Regardless of denominational _affilia- 
tion, it has given them instruction, inspiration and development of body, mind and 
spirit for Christian citizenship in any community. 


Thorsby Institute and Thorsby Congregational Church, together with their 
affiliated organizations, comprise the HUB of Congregational activities in Alabama. 
A live, pulsating, growing force for good, with widespread and beneficial influence 
in a great field of educational opportunity which we invite you to share. Our 
buildings are filled. 


$50,000 is needed at once for a Girls’ Dormitory 
to replace burned one. 


Put Thorsby Institute in your benevolence list for this year. 
payable to E. W. Butter, Treasurer, and send now to 


Miss Heten C. Jenkins, Principal, Thorsby, Ala. 


Make check 


“This Book Has a Burning Message’’ 


Vocations Within the Church 


By Leonidas W. Crawford 


“It is a fine volume to place in the hands of talented young 
men and women who are undecided as to their vocations, but 
who might be led to consider the many lines of Christian activity 
which have ordinarily been given little emphasis.” 

—Review and Expositor. 
PRICE, NET, $1.25; BY MAIL, $1.35 


At the Better Bookshops 
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6. I will magnify the good things I see i} 
others, and minimize their faults. 3 
7. I will acknowledge my own weaknesses 
thereby having more sympathy for others. | 
8. I will make the church the center of my 
life and activity, making it stronger because 
I know it needs my support, and I need it. | 
. 9. I will do all I can to encourage thost 
who willingly serve in the Master’s vineyard, 
and I will support them in every way possible, 
10. I will read my Bible more. I will ac! 
cept my full share of the responsibility of 
citizenship, and seek to make more secure the 
strongholds of righteousness, and to help break) 
the forces of unrighteousness. ; 
11. I will take more time for prayer. 
12. I will use less time for the frivolital 

| 


of life, and more for the things that help to| 
build a strong character. , 

13. I will give of my means as God prospers| 
me, thereby bringing strength to the Kingdom} 
and joy to my own heart. qj 

14. I will not forget that when God calls! 
me to service He gives me strength for the) 


| 


task, therefore I will accept any burden He) 
places upon me. 


New Edifice for Holyoke Church 


After being homeless for two years since fire | 
destroyed its former building, Srconp, Hoty- 
OKE, MAss., is experiencing the joy of occupy- 
ing one of the finest and costliest new plants in 
the country, which it dedicated Dec. 23. The 
predominant idea in the minds of the rebuilders 
was to have a church for worship and a par- 
ish house for social and educational efficiency ; 
and if the architect was not given carte blanche 
as to expense his limitation was trifling. After 
insurance and generous subscriptions had been 
used, there was still need of a quarter million 
to pay the last bills, and in the final week this 
amount was secured from hundreds of friends,’ 
and the plant is unencumbered. dl 

From the outside the casual observer might 
fail to notice any startling deviation from the 
old building. The old tower is there, and the | 
walls rise on practically the same foundations. 
But the new church is Early English gothic 
without transepts, quite in contrast with the 
fin de siécle plan-of the old. Now it harmonizes — 
with the beautiful later gothic Skinner chapel 
adjoining, which escaped the fire. The church 
is ecclesiastical to the last detail; the parish 
house is utilitarian in equal degree. The whole 
plant is of fire-proof construction, the pews, 
organ and other furniture and the roof being 
the only combustible parts. The preaching is _ 
“hot stuff’ though never inflammatory, deliv- 
ered from a pulpit of Gaen stone, finely 
carved. 

The auditorium is paved with slate and is 
built of cream-colored English limestone. Two 
dozen clerestory windows beside those in the 
aisles add to the impression of lightness, while 
a painted ceiling, a frieze of the Beatitudes and 
a rich chancel add color to the otherwise mono- 
tone effect. Below the church is the main Sun- 
day schoolroom and assembly hall. From its 
mezzanine galleries 16 sound-proof classrooms 
open. A well-appointed stage provides for pag- 
eants, and through a hole in the back wall 
motion pictures may be projected from an iso- 
lated dungeon. 

The kitchen, opening from the side of this 
hall, is calculated to excite the envy of every 
Ladies’ Aid Society that sees it. It is adapted 
for both banquet and cafeteria service, and on 
the opening night served nearly 1,100 people 
within an hour. 

While Dr. R. R. Wicks is supreme in the © 
church and in old-time pastoral service, Rey. 
Arthur Bailey, educational pastor, is master of 
the three-story parish house and its many ac- 
tivities besides the Sunday school. There is a 
church office quite up to date with two or three 
secretaries, and Mr. Bailey has an office be- | 
yond that. There are generous classrooms for Ht 
adults, young and old, separated by double 
doors for greater quiet. There are social 7 


+ 
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‘tooms, where one may almost always find a 
‘seasonable open fire, for there is a fireplace on 
jeach floor. 

|} About the only thing missing is a gymnasium, 
purposely omitted because the Y. M. ©. A. in 
the same block and the Y. W. C. A., just across 
the street, are able to supplement the church 
work adequately in this particular. 

One established institution in Holyoke is the 
organ recitals of Prof. W. C. Hammond, which 
|the whole city has enjoyed for a long term of 
years. Professor Hammond has a new instru- 
ment, built by the Skinners, of Boston, at a 
‘eost of $53,000, including an echo organ in the 
gallery, and has a music library, with cabinets 
‘for music for a century or two to come. His 
choir is seated in elaborate stalls in the chancel. 
_ Everywhere the systematic Bailey fought for 
‘eupboards and closets and storage rooms, and 
got them. Kindergarten material is never under 
‘the feet of older people and vice versa. The 
‘design of the plant excites admiration, and its 
‘embodiment, although costly, is satisfying but 
not ostentatious. 
| The dedication sermon was preached by Dean 
©. R. Browu, of Yale, and the four pastors, 
‘Rey. Messrs. Wicks, Bailey, Robinson, of 
Grace Branch, and E. A. Reed, pastor emeritus, 
conducted the service of dedication. Eventu- 
‘ally Dr. Reed is to be memorialized for his 
‘fruitful pastorate, 1886-1914, by a gothic tower 
‘replacing the less harmonious survivor of the 
vold building. 
| Photographs of the new edifice will be pub- 
‘lished in a later issue of The Congregationalst. 
Lone. 


Annual Meetings 


_ Srare Szt., PorrLanp, Mr., last year in- 
‘stalled their new pastor, Dr. H. S. Bradley, 
formerly of Piedmont, Worcester, Mass. ; 
adopted the One Budget Plan; amended the 
_ by-laws ; consummated a formal merger with 
| High St. Church (186 members of High St. 
uniting) ; took preliminary steps toward a_new 
‘parish house; adopted a new Creed and Cove- 
nant; adopted Free Pews; formed a troop of 


_ King’s Helpers; organized the Church School 
_ Auxiliary; gained 318 members, with a net 
gain of 278. The membership Dec. 31 was 819. 
Total beneyolences were $15,417. The various 
organizations reported gains in membership 
and attendance. 


Sourn, Prasopy, Mass.,. Rev. John Reid, 
pastor, reports satisfactory progress during 
the last year. 49 were received into the 
church, 47 on confession. <A large number 
came from the pastor’s training classes. <A 
notable gift to the church was a library of 
nearly 1,500 volumes given by Alfred Wyman, 
a leather worker with limited schooling, who 
out of his modest wages has indulged his pas- 
sion for the best in literature. The library, 
which would do credit to a college professor, 
consists in about equal parts of standard fic- 
tion, history, travel and miscellany, in which 
poetry, art, science, manuals of literature are 

- well represented. Another gift during the year 
was a handsome baptismal font,’a memorial 
to Deacon Jefferson K. Cole and his wife, 
given by their daughter, Mrs. Gertrude Cole 
Hayden, of Newton. Deacon Cole was for 
many years a schoolmaster of Peabody and 
the font perpetuates the memory of his devo- 
tion to the welfare of children. More than 
$1,500 was expended on repairs and improve- 
ments on church and parsonage. At the supper 
preceding the annual meeting the treasurer’s 
appeal for more money with which to balance 
accounts was met in less than 20 minutes by 
enthusiastic pledges of more than $1,400. $300 
was added to the pastor’s salary, which fol- 
lows an-increase of $500 made at the beginning 
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of the present pastorate a little more than a 
year ago. A generous purse of gold at Christ- 
mas is a further indication of the hearty re- 
ception and support which the South Church 
people are giving to Mr. Reid. 

Otptown, NorrH Arriesoro, MaAss., 
ports a membership of 186—the largest resi- 
dent membership in more than 75 years. Most 
encouraging of all was the treasurer’s report. 
With an apportionment raised in the past two 
years from $425 to $1,062, it had seemed im- 
possible for that amount to be reached, but 
the report showed total benevolences as 
$1,097.36. Reports from all organizations 
showed encouraging activity. The benevolences 
of the Sunday school totaled $161.96, with a 
balance of over $200 in the treasury. 

Union, Boston, Mass., Rev. BH. G. Guthrie, 
pastor, has a membership of 893. 86 members 
were admitted in 1921, 49 on confession, with 
a net gain of 50. Total benevolences were 
$6,586.66. Reports from the various organiza- 
tions were encouraging. The Woman’s Asso- 
ciation, with 226 contributing and 154 active 
members, received $1,663.38. The C. B. Soci- 
ety has about 110 members and gave $91.75 
to missions. The church school has an active 
membership of 490. 

BUCKLAND, Mass., Rev. B. 8. Crosby, pas- 
tor, reports the church in splendid condition. 
Several members have been added. A friend 
formerly of Buckland recently gave the. church 
$1,000 for the endowment fund. Repairs to 
the vestry have been completed at a cost of 
$2,000. Congregations are large, and the Sun- 
day school and Christian Endeavor are growing. 

First EvANcrericaL, Mirron, MaAss., re- 
ceived bequests from the estates of the late 
Deacon and Mrs. John A. Tucker, $100 to the 
ladies’ society without restrictions, and $340 
to the church as residuary legatee, to be used 
for building or repair purposes. As for several 
years past, a gift of $100 from an “unknown 
donor” was gratefully accepted. The installa- 
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tion of new furnaces was reported, and a 
movement was started for making necessary 
repairs on the church building. Rev. B. W. 
Brotherston is pastor. Rev. A. D. Smith, who 
has lately retired after 13 years of service, 
was made pastor emeritus. 

Union, West Concorp, Mass., Rev. A. W. 
Stone, minister, has had a net growth of 100 
per cent. in membership during the six years 
of the present pastorate, bringing the member- 
ship above 300. An equal growth has marked 
financial support both in local budget and in 
benevolences. ‘The pastor outlined a system of 
group representation which promises to enable 
the church to do still more effective work in 
the community during the coming year. A 
series of sermons on the teachings of Jesus 
based upon the Sermon on the Mount and ap- 
plied to present-day conditions is being given. 
A morning vested choir and evening male quar- 
tet, in close co-operation with the pastor, are 
contributing effectively to the services. 
young people are regularly attending the meet- 
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ings of the three active Christian Endeavor 
societies. 

CENTRAL, DorcHESTER, Mass., Rev, L. E. 
Eyans, pastor, had encouraging reports from 
all organizations. The most important factor 
of the annual meeting was the coming of the 
new minister, Mr. Evans, from Barre to take 
charge of the work of Central. The church 
lost seven last year. A class of 40 is, however, 
planning to unite with Central in the near 
future. Rey. A. F. Pierce resigned this pas- 
torate in September and Rey. W. ©. Simpson 
was the supply during the fall and early 
winter. 

First, Parerson, N. J., Rev. S. §S. Millar, 
pastor, had a steady growth in all depart- 
ments. The attendance at the mid-week prayer 
meeting has increased from 12 or 15 to five 
times that number, and has several times 
reached the hundred mark. 32 were added to 
the roll, ranging in age from 14 years to 90 
years; and among them is a young Armenian 
who is planning to enter Bangor Seminary 
immediately to prepare for the ministry, prob- 
ably in his own country again. Three former 
members have been dismissed to other churches 
and three have passed away. Warly in the year 
Mr. Millar was called to the task of building 
up the church, which had been under the care 
of an acting-pastor, Dr. H. B. McCauley, for 
more than a year. Mr. Millar has proved tire- 
less in his pastoral work, visiting all the mem- 
bers of a widely scattered congregation and 
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spending much time with the sick. He never 
fails to be ready with a thoughtfully prepared 
and thought-provoking sermon at each service. 
A parsonage was purchased and refitted for the 
occupancy of the pastor and his family upon 
their arrival, May 1, 1921; and plans are 
under way to acquire a parish house in the 
near future. During November, the Women’s 
Missionary Society celebrated the 50th anni- 
versary of its organization. Among the items 
reported by the church treasurer were the 
following: envelope collections, $3,000; Haster 
offering, $1,000; special contributions to the 
parsonage fund, $1,400; Near Last relief, 
$1,700; benevolences, including contributions 
to local charities, $1,000. 

Nortu, Mipptrrown, N. Y., Rey. A. B. 
Hotchkiss, pastor, reports a healthy growth. 
All bills were paid, with a balance left in the 
treasury. The Sunday school and all depart- 
ments of the church have high averages of 
attendance. The Sunday school has an aver- 
age attendance of 300, the morning and eve- 
ning services an average of 275 to 300 and 
the prayer meeting an average of 75 to 80. 
At Christmas the pastor was given a 17-jewel, 
open-face, gold Hamilton watch and the pas- 
tor’s wife was presented with a 100-piece 
dinner set by the members of the congregation. 

First, Greene, N. Y., Rev. G. R. Foster, 
pastor, reports the church in a prosperous con- 
dition. More money has been raised, and more 
given for loca] and missionary work than in 
any previous year. The Every Member Can- 
vass showed a substantial increase in benevolent 


gifts. 31 were received into membership, 16 
on confession. The net gain in membership 
was 28. 

Mazon, Izu., has had phenomenal growth 


during the first nine months of the pastorate 
of Rev. W. H. Hill. Reports at the annual 
meeting were optimistic and recorded worthy 
achievements. The ladies have renovated the 
parsonage and installed a bath room, painted 
and papered some of the rooms, not forgetting 
the kitchen upon which new linoleum was laid. 
It is planned to install new furnaces in both 
church and parsonage during the coming year. 
The $2,800 budget for 1922 scared the most 
cheerful of the membership, but under the con- 
tagion of the pastor’s enthusiasm, Christian 
stewardship was practiced and this largely in- 
creased budget easily met. There is included in 
it a $500 apportionment for benevolences. The 
pastor’s salary was raised to $1,800. At the 
annual meeting he and his wife during the 
social hour solicited subscriptions for The Con- 
gregationalist and American Missionary, the net 
result being five subscriptions for the former 
and 66 for the latter, 

STERLING, Ity., Rev. H. A. 
tor, received 25 members, 
membership to 443, During 
ate of three years 72 have 
roll, The current expenses 
$7,459, an increase of nearly 100 per cent. 
in the three years and’ the benevolent gifts 
over $3,000, an increase in the same period of 
200 per cent. The Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety raised over $1,400, making large gifts to 
Piedmont, Kobe and other places. Especially 
active is the Mary and Martha Class of the 
chureh school, a group of the younger women 
who raised nearly $1,000, which included gifts 
to Piedmont, Northland College and Near Hast 
Relief. Two young men of great promise have 
taken over the leadership of the ehureh school 
and are making plans to enlarge and enrich 
its work in the community. The men of the 
church haye voted to back them. The Sterling 
Church entertained the State Conference with 
its 400 delegates last May. ‘The pastor has 
for two years been the president of the Church 
Federation of Sterling and Rock Falls and for 
one year president of the Board of Religious 
Education in the two cities which lie across 
the river from each other. One teacher is 
employed full time for this work and four 
others for part time. 


First, CHAMPAIGN-URBANA, Itt., Rev. R. 
J. Locke, pastor, received 59 members, made 
a net gain of 33 in membership, and dedicated 
a new house of worship, and a new organ, 
Most significant of all, effective co-operative 
relations have been established between church 
and State Conference looking toward the 
handling of the problem of the Congregational 


Studebaker, pas- 
bringing the total 
the present pastor- 
been added to the 
for the year were 


students in the University of Illinois. 175 
students are already holding student mem- 
bership in the Champaign church, this in 
addition to the local students who are 


regular members. The musical Service of the 
church is under the direction of Miss Kath- 
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arine Seelye, instructor in the Universit; 
School of Music, and a vested choir, mainl; 
students, leads the worship. The pastor ij 
entering his fourth year of fruitful service 


GRAND CHAIN, ILL. Rey. C. L. Belknap, 
pastor, at its annual meeting adopted a ney 
constitution. The outstanding feature of the 
meeting was. the pledge of each member pres 
ent to consider himself or herself throughout 
the year an evangelist, doing all within their 
power to bring recruits into the Kingdom. The 
following Sunday the attendance at the chureh 
school jumped from 35 to 47, and one week 
later to 64. Mrs. Belknap was recently pre 
sented with a beautiful 100-piece set of dishes 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 


AwaAmosa, IA., Rey. Ernest Hvans, pastor, 
received 19 members. The church expended 
$5,234 for local expenses, including: $2,000 
for improvements and repairs. There has also 
been considerable gain in benevolent contribu- 
tions. In November the church celebrated 
the 75th anniversary of its founding, at which 
time a paper of great historical value was 
contributed by Deacon T. E. Booth, whose 80 
years spent in Anamosa make hig life con- 
temporary with that of the church. With 
current expenses met and the Every Member 
Canvass just completed, revealing the good will 
of the community, the church moves forward 
courageously and hopefully into the new year. 
Mr. Evans is in the seventh year of his pas- 
torate. 

CENTRAL, DaLias, TEx., Dr. T. H. Harper, 
pastor, had 88 accessions, making the present 
membership 358. The church school has an 
average attendance of 280, with a total en- 
rollment of 352. Its expenditures amounted to 
over $1,000, $200 going to missions. The 
Woman’s Missionary Society reported expendi- 
tures of $970.48, $783.50 of it going to the reg- 
ular work of the missionary societies. The 
total benevolences of the church during the 
year was $4,498.85, and $17,744.29 was ex- 
pended for home expenses. 


First, Binures, Mont., Rey. George Mah- 
lon Miller, pastor, reports an active member- 
ship of 551, a net gain of 26 for the year. 


Splendid reports printed and distributed by all 


departments showed substantial growth. A 
total of $13,550 was contributed for all pur- 
poses, the benevolences being twice the amount 
of the previous year. The pastor reported, 
among many interesting 
weddings. 


items, a total of 125 
The budget for the new year is be- 


ing well covered, including $11,600 for current 


expenses and $2,400 for benevolences,, 
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From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Speaker from Indian at Milford 

Mizrorp, of which Rey. G. H. Lane is pas- 
tor, enjoyed an interesting address on Sunday 
evening, Jan. 29, by Wddy Assirvatham, on 
India. He is a graduate of Madras College, 
1918, and is now completing his course in 
Theological Seminary. 


i MASSACHUSETTS 
Large Number of Accessions at Framingham 


_ Of the 24 new members received by GRACE, 


FRAMINGHAM, in January, all except three 
avere adults. Of the 17 received by confession, 
14 were given baptism. Five husbands and 
wives were among those coming by confession. 
One grandmother, with her married daughter 
and son-in-law, were in the group. In another 
ease a father and mother and two grown-up 
daughters were received. Nine of the 24 were 
men. Since Sept. 1 Grace Church has received 
54 members, 23 of them men. Rev. T. B. 
Lathrop is the pastor. 


Buckland Church Building Undergoing Repairs 

Buckranp, Rey. B. S. Crosby, pastor, is in 
‘a flourishing condition. The vestry is being 
‘repaired, at a cost of nearly $2,000. A former 
‘resident of Buckland has given the church 
$1,000. The pastor is preaching excellent 
sermons, which hold the close attention of his 
audience. 


| 


Huntington Federation Proving Workable 

_ he first year of the federation of the Second 
Congregational and Baptist churches of Hunt- 
ington has proved the success of the scheme. 
_ Thirty-one new members were received, mak- 
‘ing the total membership 180. ‘The church 
gave the pastor, Rev. I. H. Childs, $25 at 
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Christmas, and at the annual meeting, Jan. 5, 
voted to increase his salary $200 a year. 


CONNECTICUT 
Union, Rockville, Calls Rev. T. P. Haig 

At a meeting, Feb. 2, UNION, ROCKVILLE, 
accepted the report of the committee and voted 
unanimously to call Rey. T. P. Haig, of Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., to become pastor to succeed 
Rev. P. E. Thomas, who left Rockville in the 
fall to go to Lowell. 

Mr. Haig is a young man, a native of Scot- 
land and a graduate of Edinburgh University. 
He came to this country some 10 years ago 
and has served successfully as pastor of Wil- 
liamstown and Chicopee Falls. During the 
winter, the pulpit of Rockville Church has 
been supplied by Rev. C. S. Lane, of the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Pedagogy. 


Installation at Hartford of Rev. R. H. Rowse 

On Jan. 31, Rev. R. H. Rowse was installed 
as the first pastor of BROADVIEW CoMMUNITY, 
Hartrorp, the organization of which was noted 
in The Congregationalist of Jan. 19. Mr. 
Rowse, who was the Fellowship student of his 
seminary class at Hartford, 1914, comes to 
Broadview from Swanzey, N. H., where he 
has been since being mustered out of the service. 

The installation sermon and the charge to 
the people were delivered by Rev. F. D. 
Parker, secretary of the Boston City Mission- 
ary Society, formerly acting pastor of Plym- 
outh, Hartford, which has since been disbanded, 
and many of whose members have gone into 
this new Community organization. The charge 
to the pastor was given by Rev. W. S. Gooch, 
of North Brookfield, Mass., a classmate of 
Mr. Rowse at Hartford Seminary. The right 
hand of fellowship to the pastor was given by 
Dr. R. H. Potter, and the right hand of fellow- 
ship to the church by Rey. J. F. Bnglish, both 
of Hartford. Various denominations were rep- 
resented in the service; the invocation was 
offered by Rev. J. N. Lackey, of South Baptist 
Church, and the Scripture was read by Rev. 
I. F. Voorhees, of South Methodist Church. 
The prayer of installation was offered by Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, of the Missionary Society of 
Connecticut. f 


NEW YORK 

Called to Pastorate of Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 

Rev. F. W. Baldwin, Jr., formerly assistant 
to Dr. Nehemiah Boynton and, for the past 
year, acting pastor of CLINTON AVE., BROOK- 
LYN, has just received and accepted a formal 
call to the pastorate of the church. Clinton 
Ave. has had but four pastors during its nearly 
75 years of existence ; Rey. D. ©. Lansing, Rev. 
w. I. Buddington, Rev. T. B. McLeod and 
Dr. Boynton. 


Memorial Servfce for Rev. E. A. George 

A memorial service for Rev. Edward A. 
George, who died in New Haven, Ct., Dee. 22, 
was held Jan. 8 in Ithaca, N. Y., where for 
14 years he was pastor of First Church. Rep- 
resentatives of the various denominations in 
the city were present at the exercises, which 
were presided over by Rev. H. J. Condit, pas- 
tor of First, assisted by Rev. H. P. Horton, 
rector of St. John’s Hpiscopal Church, ‘and 
Rev. B. F. Toby, pastor of Danby, both inti- 
mate friends of Mr. George. 

The Ithaca Journal of Jan. 7 contains on its 
editorial page an appreciation of Mr. George, 
from which the following quotation is made: 

Many persons not members of the church he 
served, some indeed not formally affiliated with 
any church, owe to Mr. George a lasting debt 
of gratitude for his helpful, broad, sane and 
at. the same time virile interpretation of re- 
ligion and religious problems. He brought to 


the consideration of these vital problems a 
sane, human 
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Just BORAN Out 


THE APPROACH to the NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Rev. Prof. James Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt. 
Author of A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE 
: NEW TESTAMENT 
The leading authority of today on the New 
Testament sums up in this volume the results 
of modern reverent and constructive criticism. 
A masterly treatment of a vital subject for all 
thinking Christians. 12mo. Net, $3.00 


THE PILGRIM—Essays on 
Religion 
T. R. Glover, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Public 


Orator for the University. 
Author of JESUS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF 
MEN, JESUS OF HISTORY, etc. 
We shall value this book most for the wonder- 
ful papers in which the author develops the 
theme which he has already set before us in 
his ‘‘Jesus of History.”—The Challenge. 
12mo. Net, $1.75 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 


CHRISTIAN LIFE 


peri ed at Ee 
Rev. T. W. PYM, D.S.O., M.A. Head 
of Cam bridge House. 
Deals in a fresh and practical way with the 
application of the teachings of the new psy- 
chology to Christian faith and practice. 
12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF 


CHRIST 
William Temple, Bishop of Manchester. 


Lectures framed with a view to suggesting an- 
swers to problems prominent in the minds of 
Christian students at this time. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


PROBLEMS IN PAN 
AMERICANISM 


Samuel Guy Inman. 

Author of INTERVENTION IN MEXICO 
Mr. Inman speaks with the authority gained by 
long years of experience and travel in Latin- 
America, Probably this is the first adequate 
and exhaustive treatment of every phase of the 


relations between the United States and the 
twenty Latin-American Republics. 
12mo. Net, $2.00 


THE FRIEND on the ROAD— 


Studies inthe New Testament 


Rev. J. H. Jowett, D.D. 
Author of THE PREACHER: HIS LIFE 
AND WORK, etc. 

Dr. Jowett’s messages grow more mellow, more 
comforting, more uplifting, if that were possi- 
ble, as his great ministry through the pulpit 
and the press reaches a constantly widening 
circle. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE EAGLE LIFE— Studies 


TRE BAWEE SS 
in the Old Testament 


Rev. J. H. Jowett, D.D. 


Author of THE REDEEMED FAMILY 
OF GOD, etc. 
These studies in the Old Testament possess that 


never-failing freshness and joyous assurance 
always to be found in Dr. Jowett’s messages. 
12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE DIVINE INITIATIVE 
Rev. Prof. H. R. Mackintosh, 
D.D., D.Phil. 
Author of IMMORTALITY AND THE FUTURE 
A notable addition to present-day apologetics— 


jt will rekindle hope and reassure the: doubting. 
3 12mo. Net, $1.25 


THE BIBLICAL HISTORY of 
the HEBREWS tothe CHRIS- 


CE eee 
TIAN ERA— Fourth Edition 
Rev. Prof. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, D.D. 


A new summary of the Apocryphal books and 

two new chapters bring this edition of Dr. 

Jackson’s monumental work up to the New 

Testament period. 12mo. Net, $3.00 
AT YOUR RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE 


_ 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
Publishers New York 
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viewpoint. which proved both stimulating and 


refreshing, ‘There was nothing narrow, petty, 
dogmatic or artificial in his conception of the 
relation of religion to life. On the contrary, 
he brought faith home as a vital, satisfying 
effective agency to cope with the problems of 
today sanely, intelligently and unselfishly. He 
lived what he preached. His contacts were as 
wide as the city; his interests covered the 
whole range of human activity. That was 
why he was everywhere respected and at the 
Same time everywhere liked, not only as a 
preacher, but as very much of a man. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot Publishes a Church Paper 

The church schoolrooms of the new church 
building of Minor are now in use. The pas- 
tor, Rev. BE. B. Keedy, is finding the people 
responsive to the better quarters, as is evi- 
denced in the increased congregations and the 
growing attendance at church school. The 
pastor is giving his whole time to Minot now 
and has started an evening service. A church 
paper is published fortnightly and is distrib- 
uted to the homes on the north side by the 
junior boys. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
It is not so important how the pulpit 


chef serves the spiritual meal as how robust 
the appetite you bring to it. 


OREGON 
Church Building Enterprises 

The finances required for the new building 
of HILLsBero are nearing the necessary amount. 
Rey. H. A: Deck ig the pastor. 

ParK Ross, PoRTLAND, Rey. P. D. Holf- 
man, pastor, is taking the final steps toward 
building. 

ALAMEDA, PorRTLAND, Rev. Robert Alling- 
ham, pastor, is a new church in a promising 
residential section of the city. The founda- 
tions for a new church home are laid. 

SILVERTON, organized last fall, has bought 
the most desirable lots in town and has its ecam- 
paign for a church home under way. Rey. F. 
W. Keazy is pastor. 

FREEWATER is getting its plant nearly ready 
for occupaney under the leadership of Rey. 
N. F. Cole: 

JENNINGS LopGE, Rev. A. B. Snider, pastor, 
will soon haye its new building completed. It 
will be a beautiful rural church home. 


Events at Waverly Heights, Portland 
WAVERLEY HEIGHTS, PORTLAND, held an In- 
stitute and Fellowship Meeting, at which Dr. 
G. W. Hinman and Supt. A. J. Sullens were 
present in the interest of the church budget. 
The church has reduced the amount of aid 
asked from the Home Missionary Society by 
$100 and has increased its subscriptions to the 
church budget about 25 per cent. The pastor 
was given $45 as a Christmas present. * The 
beginnings of a Men’s Movement are encourag- 
ing, and several men have indicated their desire 
to unite with the church. Two large art glass 
windows will soon be installed in the audito- 
rium. The money is being provided by the 
Sunday school and young people’s organization, 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BaLpwin, F. W., formerly assistant Clinton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for past year acting pastor, to 
permanent pastorate, Clinton Ave. 

Batimer, I. B., Bevier, Mo., to Clarks, Neb. 
work. 

BARRETT, MANDUs, Russell, Kan., to Calumet, Mich. 
Accepts. 

Bras, C. E., Second, Conway, N. H., to S. Main 
St., Manchester. Accepts to begin March i 

CarTmr, J. T., Ellington, Ct., to Rockdale, North- 
bridge, Mass. Accepts. 

CHASD, L. G., Wilder, Vt., to West Lebanon, N. H, 
Accepts. i 
CLARK, V. F., Beatrice, Neb., 

‘ler; Accepts. 

Cristy, A. B., Unionville, O., to Bethel, Vt. Ac: 
cepts. 

ELviorr, W. A., Newton Falls, O., to Fairport. At 

_ Work. 

Evans, J. L., Olyphant, Pa., to Thorndike, Mass, 
Accepts. 

Farr, ‘W. H., Fryeburg, Me., to Thetford, Vt. 
‘work. 

McWnuortmr, A. T., 

- Augusta, Me. 

PHILLIPS, J. M., Wellesley Hills, Mass., to Central, 
Lynn. At work. 

Scuarz, J. E., Laurel, Mont., to Hallam (German), 

' Neb. At work. 


At 


to Community, Dil- 


At 


South Lawrence, Mass., to 


Srarrorp, F. B. (M. E.), to Oakland, Detroit, 
Mich. At work. 

Sweet, M. J., Pontiac, Mich., to Highland Park, 
Detroit. Accepts. 

TAYLOR, F. C.,, Londonderry, Vt., to Bolton, Ct. 
Accepts. 


VARLPY, ARTHUR, Taftville, Ct., to Portland, Ac- 
cepts to begin in April, ~ 


= 


Feb. 16, 192; 


WatLsu, F. W., recently of North Reading, Mass. 
to Bethel, Ct. At work. 


Resignations a 

ANDREWS, C. H., Jewett City, Ct. Effective May 7, 
Fisk, P. H., East Berkshire, Vt. Effective May 4 
Will remove to Iowa. i 
Ordinations and Installations | 
KaSHAWAGI, Hayoa, o., First, Huntington, W. Va. 
Dec. 29, 1921. Sermon by Rey. J. D. Armstead |) 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. R. W. Steiner, F. W, 
Hagan, H. N. Dukes and Charles Reidt. | 
Rows, R. H., 4., Broadview Community, Hartford, 
Ct., Jan. 31. Sermon by Rey. F. D. Parker; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. W. S. Gooch, R. Bi 
Potter, J. F. English, J. N. Lackey, F. F. Voor- 
hees and Sherrod Soule. 


Events to Come 


Boston MINIstTpRS’ MmETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 
20, 10.45 a. M. Speaker, Dr. Edward Cummings, 
of Boston, Secretary of the World Peace Foun- 
dation. Subject, “The Washington Conference 
and World Peace.” ‘Mr. Nash, who was to speak 
at this meeting, has suffered a nervous break- 
down, and has been ordered by his physician to- 
eancel all speaking engagements for several 
months. 

MEETING OF THD MINISTERS OF New York Crty 
AND VICINITY, Feb. 20, 11 a. m., 287 4th Ave, 
Subject, “How Are We Settling the Race Prob- 
lem?” 

WomANn’s Boarp or Missions, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Boston, March 3, 10.30 a. mM. 

RELIGIOUS EpuCcATION ASSOCIATION, Chicago, Ill, 
March 29—April 1. ° General subject, ‘‘Prob- 
lems of Week-day Religious Education.” : 

Young WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, bienr 
nial convention, Hot Springs, Ark., April 20-26, 

INTPRNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION, 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27, . 

Ou10 INSTITUTE oF THEOLOGY, under direction 
of Ohio State Conference and Oberlin Theo- 
logical Faculty, will be held at Oberlin, Feb. 27- 
March 1. : 
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Deaths 


beath notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
/¢ of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
roe, siwty cents. Lines average seven words 
h. Address Advertising Department, The 
wgregationalist, 1} Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. JAMES F. EATON, D.D. 


Rev. James F. Baton, D.D., passed away at a 
ne in Boston, on Jan 4. At first the trouble 
\med to be simply an affection of the eye, but 
ty soon septic conditions developed in the 
tole system, after which the end came swiftly. 
) Baton was a man of splendid physical en- 
ments, having been on his college crew in the 
ly years of intercollegiate contests, He was 
‘natural teacher, and along with his ministry 
, continued his interest in the training of youth, 
1d his love for this line of work led him after- 
rd to alternate the professorship with the 
ystorate. In every parish, Dr. Haton made 
rong friends who never forgot him or ceased 
be grateful for his service. He intrenched 
mself deeply by his sympathy with the sorrows 
* his people, his wise counsel, his burden bear- 
gon their behalf and his emphasis on the help 

a divine Saviour.. 

Dr. Baton was born in Hamden, N. Y., Oct. 16, 
850. After finishing his preparation at the Del- 
ware Literary Institute, he entered Williams 
lollege in 1872. After graduating as Saluta- 
orian of his class and receiving the Phi Beta 
cappa distinction in 1876, he spent two years 
¢ Yale, finishing a year later at the Theological 
seminary, Oberlin, O. Among his classmates at 
hat institution were President King, of Oberlin, 
resident Frost, of Berea, and Dr. R. A. Beard, 
ff Fargo, S. D. Dr. Eaton received his degree 
rom a university in Oregon. His first charge 
vas at Madrid, N. Y., where he was ordained. 
Jn Oct. 16, the anniversary of his birthday, 
in 1880, Dr. Haton was married to Miss Agnes 
Kent, of Brooklyn, N. ¥., a sister of Rev. Robert 
J. Kent, D.D., of that city. His next pastoral 
charge was Bridport, Vt., which he left for a 
position as principal of the school in Lake Lin- 
den, Mich. He was shortly called to become 
ees of the preparatory school to Ripon Col- 
lege, Wis., where he remained for five years. Dur- 
ing this time he was also acting pastor at the 
church at Roslindale, Wis. At the end of this 
period, Dr. Baton became principal of Drury 
High School, North Adams, Mass., which was 
the threshold of the presidency of the Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Wash., where he spent 
three years. The strain of raising an endow- 
ment for the college at that period proved very 
trying, and he finally resigned. For some twelve 
years after, Dr. Eaton preached in the Middle 
West, in Iowa and Wisconsin. While he was pastor 
at Rochester, Wis., and also taking up the work of 
the Academy, he was instrumental in securing the 
purchase and refurnishing of the Universalist 
Church for the Congregationalists, which gave 
them a much better edifice than that in which 
they had formerly worshiped. The stay in Roches- 
ter ended about 1906. Dr. Baton moved from 
the West to Acworth, N. H., about January, 
(1913, and was pastor of the Congregational 
‘Church there until 1917, when he settled on a 
; arm at Bast Alstead, N. H., continuing, however, 
to fill the pulpit and attend to parish duties until 
‘near the.very end of his useful life. 

q The services were held at 303 Harvard St., 
Coolidge Corner, Brookline, on Jan. 14, and were 
conducted by Dr. C. W. Huntington and Rev. Wil- 
liam R. Campbell, who were elassmates of Dr. 
Eaton at Williams. The last rites were at the 
Forest Hills Crematory. 

Besides Mrs. Eaton, who survives her husband, 
are two daughters and one son; the latter and 
one of the daughters, Mrs. Bell, residing at 
present in Boston with their mother, who left 
the farm on the death of Dr. Haton to live with 
her children. Ww. R. C. 
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MRS. HLLEN MAY HYDE 


Mrs. Ellen M. Hyde, widow of Rev. Henry 
Francis Hyde, died at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. J. BW. Bauta, in Syracuse, N.Y., on Jan. 26, 
4922, in the eighty-sixth year of her age. The 
funeral and burial were at Rockville, Ct., her 
home during twenty-seven years of her sweet and 
courageous life. 


MRS. HELEN I. RUSSELL 
A Belated Appreciation 


After a lingering illness due to paralysis Mrs. 
Helen I. Russell, youngest daughter of Major 
Pzra Bales, answered the call to come up higher 
on Oct. 22, her seventy-ninth birthday. For many 
years she had been an active and efficient mem- 
ber of the Second Congregational Church, where 
her labors were greatly appreciated. She was 
one upon whom others relied for sound judgment 
and kindly help in time of need. 

She was a constant reader of The Congrega- 
tionalist to which she had long been a subscriber. 
Generous and discriminating in her benevolences 
she contributed regularly to the American Board, 
the American. Missionary Association, and the 
Woman’s Board of Missions; also to three col- 
ored schools in the south and the Christian Home 
Orphanage in Council Bluffs, Ia. She was a life 
member of the Home for the Friendless, New 
York City. 

Her special mission on earth, which for years 
she faithfully fulfilled, seemed to be to care for 
others, ministering to her own immediate family, 
and also to other sick and helpless ones to whom 
she greatly endeared herself. She will be 
missed both in the home and the community. 
“To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die.” 


REV. WILLIAM HENRY WOLCOTT 


Rey. William Henry Wolcott, one of the pioneer 
home missionaries of Southern California, passed 
away at his home in Long Beach, Dee. 28. 

Mr. Wolcott was born in Shoreham, Vt., 
March 29, 1843, where his father—a descendant 
of prominent New England settlers, including 
Blder Brewster, of the Mayflower—was for years 
a deacon of the Congregational church. 

Mr. Wolcott graduated from Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vermont, and from Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, after which he entered the 
Congregational ministry and served as pastor in 
Wadhams Mills, N. Y., and Dudley and Taunton, 
Mass. 

Exposure from a fire in mid-winter during his 
student days caused a brave struggle for health 
during the remainder of his life. At his physi- 
cian’s advice, he came to California in 1884, 
adapted himself to new conditions and es- 
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tablished churches—where he also served as 
pastor, in Ontario, Corona (formerly South 


Riverside) and Moreno and Armada of the Ales- 
sandro Valley. He was known as a splendid 
sermonizer and inspiring public speaker. He was 
especially successful in welding persons of vary- 
ing beliefs into one organized whole, seeming to 
understand both the conservative. and progressive 
elements of a community. 

The latter years of his life were spent in 
Long Beach where he was a loyal member of the 
Congregational church, serving as deacon and 
treasurer of benevolences. 

Services were held in his honor in the Congre- 
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gational church when the pastor, Dr. Henry Ken- 
dall Booth, paid him a rare tribute which was 
in part as follows: 


In the removal from our midst of Mr. Wolcott, 
this church has suffered a loss which words are 
inadequate to express, His years of devotion to 
the church, his saintly, helpful character, the ex- 
ample of his beautiful Christian life, are things 
which endear him to all who had the privilege of 
knowing him. 

As for myself, I feel a keen personal loss in 
the taking away of this saintly man. can 
hardly express the wonderful help and inspiration 
he has been to me. He never failed me with his 
kindly advice and Sympathy and I am proud to 
have been called his pastor. 

In addition to the rare Christian character 
which we all knew, Mr. Wolcott possessed a de- 
gree of scholarship equaled by few. He was so 
modest, so unassuming, that few knew the breadth 
of his attainments. He was a man of wide in- 
telligence, a Greek scholar, a lover of the beautiful 
in literature and art. 

No meeting of the church, no service of any 
kind was complete without that kindly, beautiful 
face which smiled at me from the front seat, It 
Seems to me when I enter this pulpit I must see 
him there and it will not seem right without him. 


Interment was at Claremont, where Prof. D, H. 
Colehard, of Pomona College, officiated. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars, Al- 
bany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y, 


Teachers, public and private schools. Free en- 
rollment. Hathaway Teachers’ Agency, Benning- 
ton, Vermont. 


POSITION WANTED 
er EU 
Nurse would like position as nurse-companion 
or care of invalid. Willing to go out of city. 
References exchanged. Mrs. A. T. Smith, 7 Clare- 
mont St., Rockland, Me. 


Young lady of executive ability and succegs- 
ful worker with young people, desires position 
as church secretary and parish worker or rural 
field. References. “L. V.,” Oongregationalist. 


Organist and Choir Director, well qualified 
and highly recommended, desires change. Recit- 
alist. Good organ essential. Address “Organum,” 
Congregationalist, Boston. 
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He is survived by his widow, formerly Rosabelle 
Whitney, who was a faithful and efficient co- 
worker, and by two daughters: Lucy E. Wolcott, 
a musician and Sarah Agnes Wolcott, teacher in 
the Long Beach public schools. 


Progress of Church Federation 
(Continued from page 209) 

but we always assumed that the Protestants 
could not do this. The day for holding this 
view is passing. The Department of Public 
Institutions of the Chicago Federation is doing 
a work that is receiving high recommendations 
from those who have observed it. 

Another gradual and most important develop- 
ment is the enlarged participation of women 
of the churches in the work of the Council. 
Various experiments are being made in trying 
to solve the problem of the large service by the 
women of the churches in co-operation. Sey- 
eral cities now stipulate that the churches join- 
ing the Council shall select two or more lay 
delegates, one of whom shall be a woman. 
Where the women have already formed a strong 
interdenominational body this body, by mutual 
agreement, is regarded as the Women’s Depart- 
ment of the Council. This has been the prin- 
ciple of co-operation in most cities with city 
Sunday school associations, that there may be 
no duplication. 

The small cities of 75,000 population or less 
present a difficult problem. Co-operation de- 
pends on wise and continuous leadership. The 
smaller city cannot employ the full time secre- 
tary. There much must depend on volunteer 
leadership. It is quite probable that this con- 
dition will be met through the formation of a 
strong state federation with a secretary who 
divides his time among the cities of this kind, 
counseling with the officers and directing 


per- 
sonally important efforts. 


LEADERSHIP 


The future of this work is mostly dependent 
upon the fifty or more secretaries employed 
throughout the United States. The Association 
of Executive Secretaries now meets for an an- 
nual conference of a week. It is a school of 
methods. During the year these men exchange 
publications and plans that have proved most 
helpful. They are always watching the devel- 
opment of men who may become secretaries, 
They visit cities giving the leaders the benefit 
of their experiences. They give their services 
to all sorts of organizations and movements 
within and without the city seeking to reach 
the churches with a message or to secure the 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, Il. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free, Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
mn. 


to: 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted on or before April 1, New England 
couple to manage farm on shares fifty fifty on 
expenses and receipts. Farm is located in New 
Jersey one and one half miles from large town 
and less than thirty. miles from New York, 
Applicants write fully to BATES, 12 Bast 64th 
Street, New York City. 


For Sale—tlLittle used complete 
Preachers Homiletic Commentary, 
publisher Funk & Whagnalls Co. 
Tel. Milton 2858-M. 


set of the 
32 volumes. 
Price Reasonable, 
tsk Sa Na Oongregationalist, 


Stereopticon Slides—“Story of Pilgrim Fa- 
thers,” “Some Mother’s Boy,” “Ruined Churches 
of France,” “Life of Christ,” “Boy Scouts,” “Ben 
Hur,” “Other Wise Man,” “Quo Vadis,” “Passion 
Play,” “Red Triangle,” “Bell and Flag,” ‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” “Billy Sunday,” “In Hig Steps” 
and many others. Card brings complete list. 
Willis P. Hume, North Tonawanda, N. Y¥ 


Wanted—Girls to board, For particulars ad- 
dress No. 74 A, Franklin, Mass, 


Used Hymn Books for gale. Bargain. Also 


Psalters. Address Box - 1351, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Feb. 16, 19% 


service of the churches in national and i 
national undertakings. They are in the cit} 
to serve, and in proportion to the profici n 
of their service the federation becomes a | 
part of the life of the church. 


In the Chureli School 4 


(Continued from page 210) 
class and asking them to join. A letter is all 
sent to every parent fully explaining the clas 
insisting that it is for religious education az 
that any decisions made in the class will 
made in co-operation with them. The time 
the class is on Sunday afternoon. This “| 
chosen not because the hour after school on 
week day is not so good, but because in tl 
highly organized life of our young people thei 
are so many other distractions on the wee 
days that it makes regular attendance impo} 
sible. We think our days are full, but ov) 
children’s calendars are as crowded as ours- 
cooking-school, gymnasium, manual trainin; 
parties, matinées, high-school plays, and so oF 
through the list; and the sad experience on 
year was enough to convince me that the tim) 
of the week day after school is so preoccupie) 
that it is useless to expect any full or regula)! 
attendance from such classes other than 0) 
Sunday afternoons. 


Ss 


EpwArD D. GAYLORD. | 
(Concluded next week) | 


New Church Recognized 

A Council of Cleveland Union Churches me} 
at the Franklin School House in Lakewood, 0! 
and recognized the new Parkwood Church, econ 
stituting the 38th church in the Union. Thi) 
church has been gathered and carefully organ | 
ized by Rev. C. J. Dole, under commission 0} 
the Cleveland Union, and begins its life witl) 
44 adult members. A lot has been secured or!) 
the corner of Parkwood and Madison Aves. ant) 
a building will be erected this summer. Thi) 
parts of the Recognition service were taken as) 
follows: sermon, Rey. Henry Hornung; prayer 
Rey. F. L. Graft; greetings, Rev. Messrs. Roy)’ 
Bowers, D. F. Bradley and G. L. Smith. 


RISIBLES | 


The pastor of the Brethren Church at Mar | 
tiny, Mecosta County, has requested motorists | 
using the newly improved road in front of the 
chureh to drive more slowly and quietly, for 
they have been creating so much noise that he! 
can’t make the congregation hear when he tells 
them that it is the broad and flowery speedway, 
that leads to destruction.—Detroit News. 


Father had been cleaning the bedroom win- 
dows outside, when little Muriel came in from) 
the garden and said “Mother, did you hear | 
the ladder fall down just now?” i 

“No,” replied the mother. 4 

“Well,” said the child, “It fell down and 
broke three flower pots. I told daddy you'd 
be eross.” 


“O dear!” said mother, “T hope your daddy 
hasn’t hurt himself.” | 
“T don’t think he has yet,” said little Muriel | 
“he’s still clinging to the window-sill.” i 


P. W. W.’s 
UNFORGETABLE abo | 


The Christ We Forget. 
The Church We Forget. Story Early Church 


The Vision We Forget. (Revelation) _ 
—$__ an _ Me Forget. 
Each 12mo, Full cloth, $2.00 


“Books always to be remembered, so compact, so 
just, so confident, so devout.”—President Stryker. 


F.H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 4 
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National Agencies 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


289 Wourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. William BD. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 


Benevolent Societies 


\SSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SocIETY, @ 
‘ituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
sty, represents the churehes of Massachusetts 
heir home missionary work. The Society 
its bequests, pays annuties conditional 


on 


, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- peta h 

s WH. Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John as Secretary, Rev. C Osakeoucin aves New York 
ker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. | Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer 

all, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 289 Fourth Ave. New York 
on. beer tl Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, ‘ 
ASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 989 Fourth Ave.. New York 


sits gifts from churches and individuals, also 


ests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus O00 


. Roxb , Mass. Appl y i ; : 
oe al a laa F. E.|  >qHE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
im CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


: 
THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


‘vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
pblishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
onal Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
its suburbs. Samuel Usher, resus Coy. 
sey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 


ding, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


JOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
al House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
s Helen, B. Calder, Secretary. 

VOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. HE. Hurlburt, 


as., Friday Meeting, 10 A. M. 

VOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 

m 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San | age pensions for the Congregational minister, 

meisco, Cal. Mrs. R.C. Kirkwood, President; | affording also protection for disability and the 
ease of his untimely 


defense of his family in 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


EE 
THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


8375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
$5,000,000 held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council, the income used to endow 
the Annuity Fund for Congregationa] Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the minister’s an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Hastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


Lee 
THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Officers 
Rev. ROCKWELL H. POTTER, Chairman, Ct. 
Rev. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
. WALTER E, BELL, Treasurer, N.Y. 
Rpy. ArtHuR H. BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 
Baecutive Staff 
Rey. CHARLES H. BURTON (ea officio), Secretary 
Rey. JAMES BH. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Rey. JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary 
Rey. Harry D. SHELDON, Superintendent of Dis- 
tribution 
It is the duty 


;. Brnest A. Evans, Vice President ; Mrs. W. 
Ferrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
, Wxecutive Secretary ;.Miss Hlizabeth S. Ben- 
, Associate Secretary. 
XONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
DPRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. We mEMITSs ere 
fern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 
Wowan’s HoMr MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
saschusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
theway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
7 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
/806 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher ; Cor. Sec. Rev. Merritt 
Farren: Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gational Society devoted to the material, social 
d@ moral welfare of ‘seamen of all nations and 
pported mainly by the New England churches. 
is finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
ston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
om at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
ide payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
ciety. Contributions from churches and indi- 
juals solicited. Contributions received on an 


nuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 
The only American undenominational interna- 
mal and: national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
7 West Street, New York City. 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
om New York. 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
Joun B. Catvert, D.D,, President ; GEORGE 
iDNHY WEBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 
‘CLARENCE C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


iladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817. 
ational, Interdenominational. DBstablishes and 
intains Union Sunday Schools in_the outlying 
al districts of the country. Publishes and 
culates moral and religious literature. Helps 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
pported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
ited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
mtributions and communications relative to work 
any part of the country may be sent to the 


w Hngland office. 
i W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and ‘promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 


Ne ee a ee aaiEraEE ara 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 


19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 
Henry CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 
JoHNn R. MONTGOMDRY, Vice-Chairman 
Joun N. Buennerz, Secretary 
CENTRAL TRUST Company, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National. Council to relate 
more effectively the churches to the educational in- 
stitutions, and to assist these institutions, both 
financially and with administrative advice. 


information address the 


New England Agence 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
‘Ly offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
Mit supplies in New England and elsewehre, and 
o New England Congregational ministers seeking 
yastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
ips, D.D., Chairman. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FuND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed, Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William_ F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

‘Typ MIssIoNARY Socipry OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 


tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches tek Ror Brices 
ane pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. ess a pee ea aks 
ierrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. Willan 7 beanie > THE PILGRIM PRESS. pane kaon 4 


English, Treasurer, Congregational House, 


ford. 


+ 


Corresponding Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William BH, Strong 

Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 


Candidate Secretary, Rev. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 


Acting Sec’y N. Y. 
Seec’y Interior Die eee Wm, F. English, IJr., 


terests. 
are federated with the National Society. 


National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B, Belcher 


Associate Secretaries 
Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 


Alden H. Clark 


Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 


Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


Seen 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ermest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. 


Rev. 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, 


Secretary of Missions 

Secretary of Promotion 

Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 

Nineteen self-supporting state societies 


Frank L, Moore, 
William S. Beard, 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Epes eieae by. eles Corresponding Secretaries 
. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
"| #, W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 
DRAG Ve Bliss: 4 Beacon St., Boston 


19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Rev. F. N. White, 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco. 


Educational and church work in the South 


among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawail. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary ” 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H.’ Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rey. A. E. Holt, Social Service Secretary | 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Bducation Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 
Directs Denominational Religious BHducation 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 


Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids and establishes Sunday, Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
Rev. Frank M. SHELDON, General Secretary 


JospeH B. ROBSON, Treasurer 
Vprnon M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A, A. HAGSTROM, Western Manager 
Kpnneru S. BALLOU, Advertising Manager 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
‘EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 4 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, BPxecutive Secretary 

Promotes an all-the-year-round program 0 
ehurch work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the echureh and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


»” 


THE BOOKS WHICH WILL HELP YOU 


Here Are the Tools Which Make for an Efficient Church School 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

Walter S. Athearn ie ¥ 61.75 

A constructive program for the religious education of the 
American people. 


THE GOSPEL IN ART 
Albert E. Bailey $4.50 


The best treatise on religious art. Many illustrations. 


ART STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
Albert E. Bailey $2.00 
For class use, with questions for study. 


ART STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
(Teacher’s Manual) 
Albert E. Bailey $2.00 
To accompany above book. 


STORIES FOR SUNDAY TELLING 
Carolyn S. Bailey $1.25 


Not necessarily religious, but suitable for. Sunday telling 


THE CRADLE ROLL OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
Lucy Stock Chapin $1.25 


A manual on this all-important work by a skilled expert. 


METHODS WITH BEGINNERS 
Frances Weld Danielson 60 


Practical in the extreme, touching every phase of the matter. 


OBJECT LESSONS FOR THE CRADLE ROLL 
Frances Weld Danielson: . $1.50 
Fifty-two fascinating lessons for use in home and school.,. 


PROGRAMS FOR THE 
CRADLE ROLL CLASS 
Frances Weld Daniel- 
son 225 
A new aid to the use 
of Object Lessons for 
the Cradle Roll. 


STORY-TELLING TIME 
Frances Weld Daniel- 
son $1.25 

A delightful collection 
of stories for little folks. 


LESSONS FOR TEACH- 
ERS | OF BEGINNERS 
Frances Weld Daniel- 

son $1.00 
A complete and _ help- 
ful book for teachers 
of beginners. 


THE BOY PROBLEM 
William Byron For- 
bush $1.00 
One of the most val- 
uable books’ ever pub- 
lished on this important 
topie. 


THE USE OF MOTIVES IN TEACHING MORALS AND 
RELIGION 
T. W. Galloway $1.25 


An effort to find a way to make the pupil want to do that 
for which the Church School stands. 
SEVEN LAWS OF TEACHING 
John M. Gregory, W. ©. Bagley, and Warren K. Layton .%5 
The best concise statement of teaching principles in print. 
ADULT BIBLE CLASSES AND HOW TO CONDUCT THEM 
Newton M. Hall and Irving F. Wood 025 
_A discussion of adult class problems with lesgons. 
CHILDHOOD AND CHARACTER 
Hugh Hartshorne $2.00 
This book grapples with the fundamental problem of .char- 
acter from the religious view-point.  ° 
GOOD AMERICAN VACATION LESSONS $1.00 
The very finest manual on the summer vacation school. 


THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL IN PRINCIPLE AND 
PRACTICE 


Henry H. Meyer $1.00 
A clear and forceful discussion of graded school problems, 
THE MONDAY CLUB SERMONS FOR 1922 $2.00 


A wonderfully helpful book on the International Uniform 
Lessons. 
MAYFLOWER PROGRAM BOOK 
Jeanette Eloise Perkins and Frances Weld Danielson $2.00 


The first definite program for Mission Lands and Similar 
organizations. 


| 


Ready Soon 


The Training of Children in the Christian F amily 
By Luther Allan Weigle 

By oR ess for all parents and teachers the fundamental 

problems in the Christian training of children. Written 

in a simple, interesting way, that is one of the most valuable 


tions in the home, setting forth 
children and outlining the steps 


‘books in picturing the condi 
the ideals for the training of 
to be taken to approach these ideals. 
we find the beginning of the whole problem of religious 
education and Christian training. This book will 


help all parents to surround their children with a 
normal, Christian atmosphere, 
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PILGRIM TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
First year by L. A. Weigle, W. S. Athearn, and B. 8. 
Winchester ‘ $1.00 
Forty practical lessons for the training class. 
Second year by A. J. W. Meyers, J. M. Duncan, Frank K. 
Sanders, Luther A. Weigle, and Henry H. Tweedy $1.00 
A book which splendidly supplements the First Year course. 
CHILD NATURE AND CHILD NURTURE 
Edward P. St. John ; 085 
. Usable outlines on the subject of child-training, 
STORIES AND STORY-TELLING 
Edward P. St. John F 85 
The art of story-telling in a nutshell. 
NEW PATHS THROUGH OLD PALESTINE 
Margaret Slattery $1.50 
This new book on Modern Palestine will prove very helpful 
to teachers. 
THE HIGHWAY TO LEADERSHIP 
Margaret Slattery $1.50 
Herein the highway to leadership is blazed by a leader of 
leaders. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL AND HER COMMUNITY 
Margaret Slattery 61.35 
This relationship is here discussed by an intelligent and 
observant authority. 
A GIRL’S BOOK OF PRAYER 
Margaret Slattery 025 & .60 


A hook which stimulates and deepens the religious Life of 
Girlhood. E 


THE GIRL AND HER 
RELIGION 
Margaret Slattery $1.50 
A systematic and 
helpful. discussion of an 
interesting and impor- 
tant’ subject. 


JUST OVER THE HILL 
Margaret Slattery $1.50 
Warm with love of 
boys and girls, with a 
vision of their needs. 


THE GIRL IN HER 
TEENS 


Margaret Slattery $1.10 
Packed with informa- 

tion and inspiration for 

the parent and teacher of 

girls. 

TALKS WITH THE 
TRAINING CLASS 

Margaret Slattery 


45 & .60 
An unusually bright, 


readable, suggestive, 


; helpful book. 
LIVING TEACHERS .60 
A book which emphasizes the spiritual life of the teacher. 
SEED, SOIL, AND SOWER -60 
Filled with stimulating encouragement to teachers of boys 
and girls. 
THE TEACHER’S CANDLESTICK air 
Margaret Slattery : : -60 
An inspiring message to teachers. 
COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES 
J. B. R. Walker Cloth, $3,00; % Levant, $3.75 
The Best Modern Bible Concordance. 
TRAINING THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE : 
Luther A. Weigle and Henry H. Tweedy 15 
A book which shows how to train the child to worship. 
TALKS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS y 
Luther A. Weigle ae $1.25 
A _ book which splendidly supplements the author’s “PUPIL 
AND TEACHER.” 
THE MODERN SPEECH NEW TESTAMENT 
Richard Francis Weymouth (various prices—ask for list) 
The most popular translation in pure Modern English. 
ADULT CLASS STUDY 
Irving F. Wood 


Here—in the home— 


$1.50 


$1.00 
SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 
Compiled by Frances Weld Danielson and Grace 
Wilbur Conant $1.25 


A splendid book for the Kindergarten and Primary ages. 


$e 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 


19 W. JACKSON STREET 
CHICAGO 
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The Beautiful Wheaton College Chapel at Norton, Mass. 


226 


Wheaton College Chapel 


Wheaton is the only collegiate institution 
within the original limits of the old Plymouth, 
Mass., Colony. During its remarkable develop- 
ment of the last fifteen years its architecture 
has tended steadily to express more exactly the 
historical association and the artistic precedent. 
When the time came to build a new Chapel (it 
is really a church or “meeting house” in its 
dimensions and design), it was evident that this 
building should form the culmination not only 
of the architectural group, but of the artistic 
expression. While the building does not follow 
exactly the lines of any Colonial church, it has 
been worked out most conscientiously in strict 
accordance with Colonial tradition, though it is 
a little later in type than the buildings con- 
structed prior to the Revolution. In propor- 
tions and in detail it is of about the period of 
1800, when detail had become delicate and spe- 
cifically American as compared with the Geor- 
gian or ealier period, and before the great 
breakdown began, which from 1820 onward re- 
sulted in the total extinction of a beautiful and 
generic style and the substitution of the “name- 
less horrors” of the mid-nineteenth century. 

The church proper is of standard type of open 
nave or auditorium, with galleries on three sides 
supported by Tuscan columns, and with others 
rising from the gallery level and supporting the 
roof. The principal feature of the exterior is 
the tower with its spire rising through an Ionic 


colonnade surrounding the base of the tower on 


three sides. The spire itself is of the delicate 
and open style, so characteristic of the best work 
of the period in New Pngland. As the Chapel 
of a college for women, the whole design has 
been given an unusually slender and refined 
quality. The material is red brick laid in 
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Flemish bond, all the trimmings being of wood 
painted ivory white. The architect, Ralph 
Adams Cram, of the firm of Cram and Ferguson, 
Boston, has been highly successful in the re- 
sult of his plan for a Chapel which shall be 
in accord with the old Colonial buildings of 
Massachusetts. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


New Courses at Hartford 

On Monday, Jan. 30, observed by the Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation as the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges, a service of prayer was 
held in the chapel under the lead of Prof. GC. 
Stoddard Lane. The theme was “The Enlist- 
ment of Students for Christian Life and for 
Christian Service.” Short talks were given 
by students from different colleges regarding 
the Christian life of their institutions and the 
efforts to lead students to Christ. During the 
day group meetings for prayer were held, mem- 
bers of the faculty meeting with the students 
in these groups, and the groups being arranged 
so as to bring together those who came from 
the same or from similar colleges or from the 
same section of the country, so that there is 
a tie of common interest which binds the mem- 
bers of the group together and helps toward 
really united prayer. In the afternoon another 
general meeting was held in the chapel, with 
an address by Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Central 
Church, Providence, R. I., on “College Life 
and Spiritual Growth.” 

Some changes in the curriculum of the 
foundation for the second semester are worth 
noting. In the Practical Department Dr. R. 
H. Potter, in addition to his regular course in 
Homiletie Criticism, is giving the course in 
Pastoral Care, formerly given by Dr. H. F. 
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Swartz. This includes the various activitie 
of the church, parish organization and develoj 
ment, the relation of the local church to dé 
nominational and world-wide organizations 
pastoral visitation, personal religious work 
etc. Prof. C. M. Geer offers the following ney 
courses, which greatly enlarge and enrich thy 
department: “Seminar in Hconomics,” 1 
which students will have individual guidand 
in the study of special problems, such as labol 
legislation, land ownership, poverty; and “Th| 
City and its Problems,” a course in descriptiy, 
sociology, showing how a city carries on it 
business, what its problems are and how the; 
are met.. Besides Professor Geer’s own lee 
tures there will be talks by city officials, head) 
of departments in the city government, socia 
workers, and leaders in industrial and com 
mercial Hartford. Some of these will be giver 
at the Seminary and others in the institutions 
visited, such as the Royal Typewriter Factory 
the Police Station and the Social Settlement 
There is also a course in “Supervised Social 
Work” for those who wish to get into touck 
with such work through actual personal sery)| 
ice, in which they will be directed by experi’ 
enced social workers. Still another course is 
on “The Social Creed of the Church,” in which) 
a study will be made of the ethics and eco: 
nomics of some such creeds recently issued by 
the leading denominations. It will include a 
study of the relation of the Church to the 
family, education, recreation, capital, labor, 
leisure, luxury. During the semester the A. GC, 
Thompson lectures on Missions will be given, 
The open lectures of this course are given by 
R. Albert W. Palmer, of Honolulu, on “The 
Significance of Hawaii for the Kingdom of 
God.” i 
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company the Cruise and the long 
Professor Albert E. Bailey, 
‘this route ten times and will 


University Extension course 


will make th 
interested in the cultural side of travel. 


HAVE NO MISGIVINGS ABOUT THE CLIMATE. 
THE BEST TIME TO TRAVEL IN THE 


Make immediate application, by sending deposit of $60 and stating the p 
The ship is bound to book rapidly and late comers will be disappointed. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 65-W FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GLORIOUS SUMMER CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


17,400 tons, 


Gibraltar, New York. 


Preliminary and Extension Tours ACROSS EUROPE AND TO THE PASSION ‘PLAY 
UNIQUE FEATURES: A remarkable variety of shore excursions (47) 


stantinople; camp at Beersheba and Lybian desert; a distinctly educationa 
fessional people whose only chance to travel 


EDUCATIONAL FEATURES: Professor 


is in the summer. 


NEAR EAST. 


On the elegant White Star steamer 


sailing from New York, July 1 
and returning to New York August 30, 60 days. ‘ 


Price $650 to $1,800. Shore excursions extra. 


ROUTE: Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Genoa, Naples, 
Patras, Itea, Corinth, Phaleron 


phorus to the Black Sea, Haifa, Alexandria, Naples, 


; adequate time in Greece and Con- 
1 purpose to meet the needs of pro- 


Charles Foster Kent, Ph. Des D 

Palestine excursion as lecturer on the history and 
of Boston University, is Educational Director of the Cruise. 
give a series of lectures on Constantinople and E 
will interpret the art and civilization of Greece, Italy and the various countrie 


e Cruise of vital importance to all 


SUMMER IS IN MANY RESPECTS 
LET US SHOW you! 


rice you prefer to pay for your berth. 


‘Arabic,”’ 


Bay, Constantinople, Bos- 


of Yale University, will ac- 
civilization of Biblical lands. 
He has traveled over 
gypt. Other college professors 
s touched by the Cruise. This 
clergymen and others who are 
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A SHORT paragraph in a recent morning 
y Herald, announcing the death on Jan. 16 
of Rey. John Brown, D.D., of Bedford, Eng- 
land, at the age of ninety-seven, brought vividly 
to mind a happy Sunday spent in Bedford in 
the late summer of 1896. It was the year of 
the “Congregational Pilgrimage,” and we, two 
belated “Pilgrims,” were following in_ its 
wake. 
i We arrived at Bedford on Saturday evening, 
and, after establishing ourselves at a small 
hotel near the station, we started out to get 
our bearings. - We found that Saturday night 
was market night; that even the square on 
which once stood the historic Bedford Jail was 
filled with temporary market booths, and the 
streets were thronged with people. With little 
difficulty we located the Bunyan Meeting 
House, and learned from the church bulletin- 
board the hours for the Sunday services. Then 
‘i were ready for Sunday—and a full day it 
y as! It began with Sunday school at 9.30 
o’clock, and after this came the morning church 
Service. Another session of the Sunday school 
at 230 was followed by a mothers’ meeting ; 
and then at 6.30 was held the second preaching 
“service. 

_ The meeting house was built on the site of 
the one where John Bunyan preached for six- 
teen years. It was a plain, substantial build- 
ing, on classical lines, and was well equipped 
with chapéls and schoolrooms. The seats were 
‘straight-backed and narrow, and the high pul- 
pit was reached by a flight of stairs. The pas- 
tor, Dr. John Brown, had at that time been 
‘established over the church for more than 
thirty years. 

At the morning session of the Sunday school 
¥ were cordially welcomed by Mrs. Brown, an 


By Mary G. Wing 


interesting and most gracious lady, who showed 
us numerous courtesies during our brief stay. 
At the close of the morning service we were in- 
vited to the pastor’s study at the rear of the 
church to meet Dr. Brown. After the scholarly 
sermon, delivered from such heights above as 
to leave us, if physically “stiff-necked,”’ yet 
very humble of spirit, we were prepared to 
be much over-awed; nevertheless, we accepted 
the invitation. A few moments in his pres- 
ence, however, put us entirely at our ease. He 
was a man of medium height, inclined to stout- 
ness, with graying curly hair and beard, with 
twinkling eyes and merry smile; and a grasp 
of hand in hearty greeting that made us glad 
that we had come. 

Among the literary works of Dr. Brown we 
had known of his “Life of John Bunyan” and 
“The Pilgrim Fathers of New England,” and 
upon either of these subjects we found him to 
be equally interesting and enthusiastic. In 
this pastor’s study we saw a chair belonging 
to John Bunyan, and a door from Bedford Jail, 
where the “tinker-preacher” was confined for 
twelve long years. Before we left the church 
he called our attention to the beautiful bronze 
doors, representing scenes from. “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and he told us the story of this gift 
to the church by the Duke of Bedford. As a 
boy the sympathies of the duke had been 
aroused for the Puritans and their cause by 
the stories of their sufferings read to him by 
his mother, and he determined that when he 
grew up he would do something to express that 
sympathy—hence this gift. 

Dr. Brown walked with us to St. Peter’s 
Green to show us the Bunyan statue—a bronze 
figure on a granite pedestal; and this also a 
gift from the Duke of Bedford. He called our 


A Day in Old Bedford 


A personal impression of Rev. John Brown as he 
; appeared in his own church in Bedford, in 


1897. 


attention to the inscription upon the back of 
the monument. It was taken from the scene 
at the House of the Interpreter—as he recalled 
to our minds, since our own familiarity with 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” was not sufficient to have 
recalled it of ourselyves—where Christian ob- 
serves the picture of a very grave person hang- 
ing on the wall, with this inscription : 


It had eyes looking up to heaven ; 

The best of books in its hand ; 

The law of truth was written upon its lips; 
The world was behind its back ; 

It stood as if it pleaded with men. 


This was the inscription upon the monument, 
with the omission of the line, ‘The world was 
behind its back.” The reverend doctor pointed 
with his cane to the church of St. Peter’s, 
which was in a direct line behind the statue, 
and observed, with a twinkle of his eye and a 
humorous smile, that it had seemed discreet 
to dispense with that particular line of the 
quotation. 

After the evening service we were invited to 
the manse, in Dame Alice Lane, and there we 
saw the will of Bunyan in his own handwrit- 
ing, his staff and cabinet and interesting old 
church records. But interesting as were these 
relics in themselves, they were made doubly so 
by the interpretations of our genial host. From 
out his abundant knowledge of early Pilgrim 
history he gave us much valuable information 
concerning Serooby and Austerfield, whither we 
were bound; and, in addition, he proved to 
be a delightful genealogist, and able to in- 
crease not a little our own knowledge of family 
history. 

Other invitations were extended for Monday 
which we regretted not to be able to accept, 
for we had but time for a hurried visit to 
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THE LENTEN SEASON AND 
DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


HEN Jesus was worn and weary He ofttimes retired to the mountain, the 

forest or the upper room for quiet devotion. In such retirement His 
soul was restored to its divine elasticity and armored to withstand the 
shocks connected with His redemptive work. 


LS 
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Through the ages those who would live the spiritual life have found it neces- 
sary to do as Jesus did. They have found it needful to follow the Master in quiet 
communion if they were to follow Him in Christian service. Likewise to share the 
insight, the poise and the mastery that characterized Jesus’ life, we must also share 


His experiences of calm thought, of repose in solitude and of fellowship with choice 
spirits. 


Today as never before the world needs men and women of vision, of discern- 
ment, of spiritual dynamic, who in the midst of confusion, division and false teachers, 
may make plain the simple truths of Christianity and actualize for a world grown 


weary with theory, doctrine and class consciousness, the great throbbing heart of 
the Eternal. 


To this end there is needed the opportunity for quiet study, true communion 
_ and for intimate fellowship of like-minded spirits whose friendship and encourage- 
ment will give us determination, courage and victory. 


Helps to the Devotional Life 


2,000 Pastors have ordered these helps for their members. 
Ask your pastor for what you desire or if his supply is 
exhausted additional copies can be had from the office of 
Commission on Evangelism and Devotional Life. 


The Fellowship of Prayer for 1922: A leaflet of 
Scripture, meditation and suggestive thought for hymns with music. 5 cents each. 

the Lenten Season, based on Luke. 2 cents each, Congregational Hand Book: With Daily Bible 
Gospel of Luke: For study in 1922. 3 cents Readings for the year; prayer meeting topics 
each, and information concerning Congregational his- 
tory, organization and agencies. 4 cents per 
copy. 


Devotional Hymns: 48 of the great church 


A Book of Prayers: For individual use, family 
worship and public services. 5 cents each. 


A complete set of the above sent postpaid for 20 cents 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM 
AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 


Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Secretary 


Evangelism in 


the New Day 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


HOUGH a superficial survey would seem to indi- 
cate anything but satisfactory conditions in the 
religious world today, beneath the surface one finds facts 
and symptoms to sustain the belief that here in America 
we are on the eve of a great, new, heroic epoch in religion. 
We hold strongly to this belief, and hope shortly to 
justify it by careful comparison and analysis. Mean- 
while, we refer to it only that we may suggest the proper 
setting for a few words regarding evangelism in the new 
_ day, and our Congregational duty and privilege in rela- 
tion to the supreme task of the Church. 

In a great sermon to the National Council, some 
years ago, Dr. George A. Gordon remarked that it is the 
quality of all great religious prophecy that it bursts 
forth into song. Similarly it might be said that it is 
characteristic of all vital religious experience and faith 
that it becomes an evangel. Every heroic age of religion 
has been a period of proclamation and appeal. So power- 
ful was the impulse to speak forth the new truth in the 
Pilgrim and Puritan era that men were hanged, or har- 
ried into prison or exile, because of their inability to 
keep silence; and the most conspicuous converts to the 
new faith were those who were won to its clearness and 
sincerity in the process of examining it to refute it, 
Conventional and superficial experiences of religion may 
take to themselves the gentility that shuns contact and 
expression, but deep as is the reserve with which power- 
ful religious experience is intrenched in the sanctuary 
of the heart, deeper still is its impulse to make itself 
known. Paul was making the cry of all intense souls 
when he declared, “Woe is unto me if I preach not the 
Gospel.” 

In shallow souls preaching and propagandist fervor 
is apt to take the form of fanaticism or proselytizing, 
the determination to win men to a theory or to conform 
them to a type. For this reason broad and liberal men 
have sometimes tended to develop an attitude of un- 
concern about what other men believe or feel, and a 
Gallio-like indifference has often usurped to itself the 
prestige of good manners. Two college students, known 
to the writer, were once coming away from a revival 
meeting where they had been seriously impressed. AS 
they spoke of these serious impressions, one of them said 
to the other, who was a minister’s son, “But, Rolly, has 
your father never spoken to you about these things?” 
“No,” replied the minister’s son, “my father is too —— 
much of a gentlemen.” We know not whether it was a 
son’s cynical criticism, or a defense of his father, but 
it was the reflection of a common prejudice. Shallow 
men, and men with unholy zeal, have degraded preach- 
* ing and propagandism, but it should never be forgotten 
that for all really great men truth has been not merely 
an interest, but a passion. The noblest souls cannot 
refrain from propagandism, and every heroic age has 
been rampant with expression, appeal and challenge. 
Men have not. feared to speak boldly and freely about 


the things that were manifesting themselves with new 
power and reality. 


FRrEppomM AND BrEapTH FoR WHAT? 


We Congregationalists have a reputation for breadth 
and freedom, which, on the whole, we probably deserve. 
But there are two things concerning our breadth and 
freedom that we might very well ask, viz., Whence have 
they come? and whither are they leading? We fear 
that, too often, the breadth and freedom that charac- 
terize our churches are born not of intense conviction, 
but of indifference. We are familiar with the man to 
whom “one church is as good as another,” mainly be- 
cause no-church has, for him, very much meaning. We 
know the man whose breadth is a general slackness, with 
no great positive results. There are those whose breadth 
and freedom are manifested chiefly in a somewhat looser 
view and attitude in matters of casuistry, in regard to 
which their fathers were strict. They are not sabba- 
tarians, and they indulge freely and with a good con- 
science, or with a lack of conscience, in pleasures and 
habits which to others have been either taboo or doubt- 
ful. It is a gain if, generally, we are attaching less 
importance to relatively unimportant things, but Chris- 
tian breadth is not to be measured by this negative at- 
titude. Its measure is the extent to which there is 
positive appreciation of the things that are grandly and 
primarily important. It is the sweep of one’s vision, the 
wideness of one’s contacts, the far-reaching nature of 
one’s hopes, aspirations and services that indicate one’s 
breadth as a Christian. The “narrow” person, of some- 
what strict observance, and of sacrificial life, who has 
some appreciation of the Gospel and of its meaning for 
stricken humanity, is, after all, much broader than the 
reputedly “broad” person, without particular scruples or 
convictions, whose interest in widespread human need 
is satisfied with a grudging dollar or two given annually 
to the cause of missions. 

This is not altogether an overwrought contrast. The 
fact is that some of the so-called “broadest” churches 
manifest the narrowest conception of Christian privilege 
and duty. We should not like to see them less broad— 
we are making no apology or appeal for narrowness—but 
we should like to see them more Christianly broad and 
more broadly Christian. Breadth and freedom are really 
not ends in themselves, and we may well ask, Broad, for 
what? and free, for what? 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL EVANGEL 


We wish it could be said that our breadth and our 
freedom are all for evangelism. That is not too large 
an ideal to set before ourselves, and anything less would 
be not wholly Christian. It is time that we conceived 
of evangelism as the whole task of the whole Church. 
To conceive of evangelism as a phase, or department, of 
church work is almost wholly to miss its Christian place 
and meaning. Surely the saddest of all tragedies in the 
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Church has been the tendency to leave something called 
“evangelism” to the poorest and weakest, the least trained 
and the most inadequately equipped. Churches that set 
the highest standard of requirement for their pastors 
have often been ready in behalf of evangelism to throw 
themselves into campaigns and movements under the 
leadership of men who have had little evidence of funda- 
mental character and preparation, whose chief com- 
mendation has been a touch of fervor, but who have been 
handicapped by narrow self-assurance and sensational- 
ism. There is something pathetic about the spectacle of 
men finely trained, nobly broad, and splendidly sincere, 
submitting themselves to such inefficient leadership, and 
throwing themselves into campaigns manifestly compro- 
mising to their character and convictions, lest they 
should seem in any way to oppose a good work, or ap- 
pear cold and indifferent in their attitude toward popu- 
lar religion. The evangelical purpose of such men has 
done them credit, but is it not time that we Congrega- 
tionalists gave effective leadership and real expression 
to our life, in the establishment of an all-pervading, per- 
sistent evangelism that would be worthy of, and dis- 
tinctly related to, the deepest and most noble things in 
our spiritual traditions and convictions? Can we not 
have an evangel that commands the highest and the 
best that is in us, without subterfuge and without com- 
promise? An evangel that lives in the presence of edu- 
cation and inquiry, and receives strength from, and gives 
strength to, every phase of Christian thought and ac- 
tivity, an evangel of which the origin and motive are 
in the grace of God, and of which the breadth and op- 
portunity are found in the wideness of humanity and 
the depth of human need. We shall not value less such 
experiences as Harold Begbie has described in his 
“Twice-born Men,” if we discern the evangel of a reli- 
gious education that may save little children from ever 
becoming bums and outcasts. Nor shall we appreciate 
less the power of the Gospel that saves from individual 
Sin if we do the work of religion in making the improved 
and cleaner environment of life more distinctly an 
evangel, and an appeal to life worth while. That splendid 
expression “the evangelization of the environment of 
life’ implies something more than is implied in the 
phrase “social amelioration.” There is a task for the 
Christian churches, a distinctive work of religion, in 
relation to the growing activities of reform and social 
welfare, unless these activities, fine as they are in con- 
ception and nature, are not to prove disappointing in 
their ultimate result. It seems possible to produce a 
society very clean, very proper, very prosperous, and 
very self-satisfied, but very cold and very godless. Prog- 
ress is a very doubtful force unless back of it, also, is 
an evangel. 

So, to us, with our breadth and freedom, seems com- 
mitted a profound place of privilege and leadership. Can 
we restore evangelism to its primacy and power? In 
the Church “which is His body” can we give evidence 
of the soul of the Christ who defined his mission in the 
twofold evangel of bearing witness unto truth, and seek- 
ing and saving the lost? Can we get the breadth of the 
evangel of him who said, “I am become all things to all 
men that I might by all means win some”? 


Nothing less can satisfy the demands of the new 
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age, and nothing less can be worthy of our past. 
call today, as Congregationalists, clear and strong, is to 
make an evangel, comprehensive and all-pervasive, of all 
that is best in our spiritual heritage, faith and fellow- 
ship. If we have breadth and freedom so much the 
better should we seem to be equipped for this task. Let 
us fear, however, to allow the good to become the enemy 
of the best. Let our evangel in the new day be along 
the main currents and flood tides of our life, and not a 
recession into backwaters stirred by no fresh breeze. If 
there is any power that can save America, that can splen- 
didly challenge the world for Christ, that power seems 
to lie nearest to our Congregational fellowship. Let us 
be jealous of its exercise, unready to-yield our place 
in the great business of evangelism, not in any spirit of 
small denominational rivalry, but with a clear sense of 
our freedom and privilege. We have been pioneers in de- 
mocracy and education; it is ours, if we will, to be pio- 
neers and leaders in effecting the new triumphs of the 
gospel of grace. 


Buddhists and the 
Washington Conference 
A MAGAZINE published in Kyoto for the Eastern 
Buddhist Society is called The Eastern Buddhist. 
It is printed in English and is avowedly devoted to the 
propagation of Buddhism, although it advertises itself 
as “a bi-monthly unsectarian magazine.” The contents 
of its November-December issue are largely devoted to 
the Washington Conference and World Peace. The first 
article, by Kwoyen Otani, Right Reverend the Lord Abbot 
of the Eastern Hongwanji Branch of the Shin Sect, is 
on the topic, “The First Step towards World Peace.” 
He finds the real solution in the acceptance of Buddhism, 
“the teaching of which is peace not only within oneself 
but all over the world.” The second article on “The 
Washington Conference from the Buddhist Point of 
View” is written by another eminent official, Acting Lord 
Abbot of the Western Branch. The third contribution 
on “The Possibility of Permanent Peace” ig written by 
the President of the Jodo University of Tokio. It might 
interest our readers if we were to quote from these arti- 
cles. The substance of each one is, in effect, that. every 
one desires world peace, except the militarists, and that 
the acceptance of Buddhist teachings will bring peace. 
Much that is said sounds very familiar, and many of the 
ideals are common to all great religions. The magazine 
is referred to as a reminder of the fact that intelligent 
propaganda by the best Buddhist talent is encountered 
by our missionaries. This is intended not only for the 
Japanese but for the English-speaking people. It is well 
printed, about fifty pages, and more attractive in appear- 
ance than the average Eastern publication. 


The Immigration Question 
and Pending Legislation 


HE present three per cent., one year, emergency immi- 
gration law expires June 30, 1922. It was intended 


to stay temporarily the flood which, since the war, has 


headed from poverty-stricken lands for this country. It 
has succeeded fairly well but is not very satisfactory, 
as all know who have watched conditions at Ellis Island 
and elsewhere. Unless the term of the law is extended, 
or a new law is passed, the situation reverts automat- 
ically to that condition which maintained in 1917. * Three 
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pills are now before Congress: one extends the present. 


law one year; a second extends it for three years; a 
third would stop all immigration except for near rela- 
tives of American citizens and those who have taken out 
first papers. Certain simple principles should, we be- 
lieve, govern future legislation. There should be ap- 
pointed a permanent Immigration Board to oversee and 
direct the enforcement of adopted laws. The legislation 
should be universal, free from race prejudice and dis- 
crimination. It should provide for selection and distri- 
pution of immigrants from the viewpoint of the natural 
occupation of the immigrants and our own occupational 
and sectional needs. It should also secure the careful 
examination of immigrants before they leave their home 
lands. These and other important matters are provided 
for in the Sterling-Vaile Bill (Senate 1253 and House 
of Representatives 9880) drawn up by the National Com- 
mittee for Constructive Immigration Legislation, of 
which committee Henry W. Jessup is Chairman and 
Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary. Further information, cir- 
culars, etc., may be obtained by writing to 105 East 22d 
Street, New York, the office of the Committee. Those 
who are in favor of such legislation are urged to write 
at once to their two Senators and to their Representa- 
tives in,Congress. _ 


The Administration’s Opportunity 


ape Bonus Bill ought to be dropped for good and_all. 
The Administration set it aside at the last session 
of Congress on the ground that it could not be properly 
considered at that time. The promise has been kept to 
bring it up again. Discussion shows no good argument 
for its passage. ' 


All sorts of reasons are urged against it, as for ex- 
ample, that the billions required for cash payment cannot 
be raised without blighting the returning business pros- 
perity; or that the northern and middle states stand to 
lose in taxation to other parts of the country very much 
more than they will gain by income from bonus pay- 
ments, because these wealthier states always get the 
short financial end in any national expenditure based 
upon the proceeds of national taxation. It is apparent 
that every big interest wishes to be free of the burden 
of the bonus and tries to lay the tax upon each other, 
the farmers insisting that they have stood all they can, 
and the manufacturers declaring that an excess-profit 
tax put upon them will start up again the strike of capital 
to the hurt of everybody. 

Respecting all these arguments, and others like them, 
it need only be pointed out that they are no sufficient 
obstacle, singly or together, if the bill is a good one. But 
it is a bad bill. It cannot be made good. It cannot even 
secure any fair approach to the adjusted compensation 
which it nominally seeks; and if it could, it would still 
be wrong in principle. This all-important consideration 
is widely seen and deeply felt, but, since the world began, 
human nature has sought to placate wrath by urging 
that a given proposal is not feasible, rather than by meet- 
ing the issue squarely and declaring that it is not worthy. 
And thus a dozen voices of protest are crying out, all of 
which would soon subside if the real reason back of the 


opposition were not a moral aversion to the bonus idea. 


The Administration would win high respect and wide- 
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spread approval if it were to announce that upon fuller 
and closer consideration tke bill proves to be against the 
public welfare and therefore ceases to have the support 
of the President and his advisers. We think the country 
would respond to this declaration gratefully. We do not 
believe it would be bad politics. The Adamson Bill, 
forced upon an unwilling Congress in the last Adminis- 
tration by those who led the railroad employees, was 
easily seen to be unwise, but was enacted because it was 
thought to be bad politics to turn it down. Yet its pas- 
sage was bad politics just as surely as bad economics. 
It carried with it a lot of evils. It has seriously retarded 
business recovery and, worst of all, it has lowered the 
Congressional morale. The clamor for the bonus is loud 
and concerted. But so was the clamor which President 
Lincoln faced when he proposed to release, and in fact 
did release, Mason and Slidell, the Confederate envoys 
to England who had been taken prisoners. It was enough 
for Lincoln that however policy might justify their cap- 
ture, the act was wrong in international law. In the 
recent International Conference the Administration took 
the risk of being frank and unselfish to its lasting honor. 
Let it now take the risk of being frank and courageous. 


We must not lose sight of those who would be the 
chief beneficiaries by the defeat of the bonus bill. They 
are the members of the Legion themselves. The people 
ean sustain the heavy taxation if necessary, but the 
Legion will suffer tremendously as an organization if 
the bill passes. It will occupy the position of one who 
asked a favor and upon being told that it was unwise, 
forced it by fear. Those driven by duress have long 
Great numbers of soldiers and sailors do not 
Forcing 


memories. 
belong to the Legion for various minor reasons. 
the Bonus Bill would be a lasting reason for their re- 
maining out of the organization. 

There is a slowly gathering storm in our country 
against the politics based upon the pressure which rela- 
tively small groups can exert for their own advantage, 
just before Congressional elections. Some day that 
storm will break, and it will deluge both classes of self- 
seekers against the public welfare—the citizen bent only 
on financial gain at any cost of good will, and the 
Congressman bound for re-election at any sacrifice of 
principle. 

The people who are sensitive to the threatening dan- 
gers of the situation must be heard from in support of 
those Congressmen who face the shock troops of organ- 
ized interests. The French Revolution drew on resist- 
lessly because there was no sufficient body of patriots to 
withstand the tyranny which the Parisian clubs exercised 
over the Constituent Assembly. 

The whole world, has just now been toned up by the 
exhibition at Washington of great and high moral pur- 
pose in international affairs. Let us have it once again 
for our abiding welfare in domestic concerns. 


%» ¥ 


Why “can it never happen” that the New Pope Pius 
can make a visit to America? Is it a mere continuance 
of the ecclesiastical fiction that the Pope is a prisoner 
in Rome? By his own theory the Pope is a shepherd; 
might it not be good for the shepherd occasionally to 
visit his flock? Good, we mean, not only for the flock 
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but also for the shepherd. His message to the American 
people strikes one note of interest to all of us in its ex- 
pression of his “great desire to re-establish peace and 
harmony among all nations.” There is not, we suppose, 
one American who in his heart feels a desire for war. 
It is perhaps the one thing about which American public 
opinion is practically unanimous. And the influence of 
Pope Pius in extending that desire and purpose of peace 
in all the world is welcome not only among his own flock, 
but as far as his influence extends. He would be wel- 
come if he came as a visitor and it might make us all 
feel that the headship and organizing power of the 
Roman Church is not, after all, an Italian monopoly. 


Is Dr. Orchard Setting a Precedent? 
pee report by our English Correspondent that Dr. W. 

E. Orchard, minister of the historic Kings Weigh 
House Church, in London, some time ago received Cath- 
olic ordination by Bishop Herford, of the Syro-Chaldean 
Church, will, we believe, occasion the greatest surprise. 
We should hesitate to comment upon this incident were 
it not that it concerns matters that go far beyond the 
English fellowship, and ig likely to have some effect upon 
issues already before the Congregationalists of America. 

In our own judgment Dr. Orchard has made a mistake 
that will adversely affect, and seriously handicap, the 
very cause he has at heart. Apart from any satisfaction 
which he may personally have found in such ordination, 
its purpose must have been definitely spectacular and 

influential. We use the word “spectacular” in no un- 
Worthy sense, for Dr. Orchard is no cheap sensationalist, 
but a deeply thoughtful, serious man, whose action and 
its effects, whatever we may think of them, have undoubt- 
edly been deliberate and well-considered. But we fail 
to see how Dr. Orchard’s Catholic ordination can have 
any reality or essential validity as a Catholic ordination, 
apart from its intended outward effect. We question if 
Dr. Orchard intends in any definitely practical way to 
be a minister of the Syro-Chaldean communion. We may 
be fairly certain that his action indicates no vital accep- 
tance of traditional doctrines and practices and no actual 
submission to episcopal authority. As a Congregation- 
alist—for we believe though he describes himself as a 
“Catholic” Dr. Orchard ig still in the Congregational 
fellowship—Dr. Orchard has displayed a most personal 
and individual attitude. He does not Submit easily to 
anything but his own convictions, and so far as we are 
concerned, we are disposed to ask, Why should he? 

His Catholic ordination is, after all, a rather mean- 
ingless pretension—a sporadic affair, expressive of per- 
sonal temperament. We hope that English Congrega- 
tionalists will not take the incident too seriously, and 
that in our own country it will not be allowed to affect 
the approaches between Episcopalians and Congrega- 
tionalists, which, little as they seem to offer in practical 
steps toward reunion, seem to us to have value in en- 
larging our viewpoints and establishing elements of sym- 
pathy and a better understanding. 

It may be claimed by some that Dr. Orchard has es- 
tablished a dangerous precedent, and that his action is 
Significant of disruption. For us, the significance ig 
rather that a Congregationalist can have Catholic ideals 
and pretensions, and even take such action as that of 
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Dr. Orchard, and still be a Congregationalist. We also 
are “Catholic,” but we think there is more real and vital 
catholicity in the Congregational fellowship and outlook 
than in the Syro-Chaldean episcopacy to which Dr. Or- 
chard has given a meangingless and pretended submission. 
We cannot believe that Congregationalists are going to 
find the way to larger life and fellowship in any such 
direction. Our own principles and freedom point the 
way to a more real and effective catholicity. 
¥ ¥& 


Frank A. Vanderlip, ex-president of the National 
City Bank, is the most recent traveler to give impres- 
sions of affairs financial and political in Europe. He 
is a trained observer and his findings will help in the 
difficult decision of how far to trust Germany. Some 
better thing than the existing economic situation across 
the Atlantic must come soon or it will be worse. 


Objecting to Goodness 

CENT big city election seems to have been in- 

fluenced by the popular objection to asserted good- 
ness. It must have made the ghost of Aristides smile to 
hear declaimers at political meetings denounce the politi- 
cal activities of persons whose declared purpose was to 
make the government of the city good. Thousands re- 
sented it. They enthusiastically voted for the candidates 
that opposed it and, by the help of the citizens who did 
not care enough what sort of a government the city was 
to have to go out on a disagreeable day, they rebuked those 
who claimed to be good and elected (we may hope) those 
who intend to be good in another way and fashion. 

In a way this seems natural enough. Men resent the 
claim of moral even more than they do that of social 
superiority, just as the Athenians grew tired of hearing 
Aristides called “The Just.” But it presents a serious 
problem to the Church, which suffers from a similar preju- 
dice and is hindered by it in its attempts to serve the 
world. Just so far as we claim for ourselves moral su- 
premacy and exclusiveness, we assume a handicap in our 
efforts to make over the world in righteousness. Access 
to the minds of men is hindered by the least claim of an 
exclusive or even superior dignity of worth. Humility is 
the help, and the least spiritual pride the hindrance in 
the conquest of the world for Christ. 

What is the answer, then, to this common dislike of all 
assumption in the sphere of righteousness? It is not to 
be found in running with a torch, but in being a lamp of 
steady flame in the darkness of the world. People (with 
a few exceptions who hate goodness on its own account) 
may be suspicious of proclaimed and self-assertive good- 
ness, but they admire and follow a good man or woman. 
They do not hate, they are not jealous of a moral leader 
who they know is good. They reverence the character 
of Christ. 

Mere human goodness, unassertive, but unmistakable, 
is everywhere the greatest force for righteousness. The 
first business of the Church of Christ is to be good. It is 
light: but a shining light needs no special advertisement. 
It advertises itself. It is leaven, but the yeast is not 
noisy as it changes the flour into bread. There is no 


resentment anywhere against people who are living the 


life of simple faith and self-denying service. It is our 
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chief business of witness to be good and not to talk about 
our goodness as if it were a reproach to others. 


Is Your Church a Going Concern? 
| ea years ago the Massachusetts Conference of Con- 

gregational Churches appointed a committee on 
efficiency. That committee investigated thoroughly and 
reported in detail the methods of four churches that were 
functioning with conspicuous success. As a result of its 
study the committee presented its conclusions to the 
churches under five heads. After ten years Congrega- 
tional churches might profitably use these as a test of 
their present day efficiency. The conclusions were these: 


Those churches that are most efficient have the sim- 
plest and most co-ordinated organization. 

Definite planning of department work promotes effi- 
ciency. 

Attention of an individual or an organization strictly 
to its own functions promotes efficiency. 

Speeding up and lack of correlation hinder efficiency. 

There is great loss in failure to convert into appro- 
priate action the religious instruction of pulpit, prayer 
room and Sunday school. 


We do not suppose that our forefathers would have 
dreamed of putting these five points of efficiency along- 
side their five points of Calvinistic doctrine. We need 
to guard ourselves from becoming so enamored of effi- 
ciency that we shall make of it a fetich. But the im- 
‘pression that any church makes upon persons and 
community, whether with its doctrine or its spiritual 
power is in proportion to the efficiency of its evangelism, 
education and service. No minister ought to set his 
church in motion toward a new goal without Ssee- 
ing that the machine is in good order, the parts well 
oiled, no rust in the bearings, and with power enough to 
cover the road at a good mileage. 

Suppose your church did this, and then made its find- 
ings the basis of plans and legislation. Suppose in mak- 
ing these plans the first emphasis is given to the spiritual 
vigor of the church, and methods adopted to deepen such 
spirituality; that the educational department of the 
church be given expert attention; that the social duty 
of the church to the community be faced and an honest 
attempt made to reach the people, not for the church’s 
sake, but for the people’s good; that the denominational 
relations of the local church be made a subject of con- 
sideration, so that the church should know and consider 
seriously what denominational officials and committees 
are proposing; that the missionary interests of all kinds 
be brought home to the consciences of the members, and 
be made a more vital part of the church’s business. 
Should this conceivably happen all through our Congre- 
gational churches, results might come that would dwarf 
completely the committee report on the four efficient 
churches ten years ago. 

¥ & 

Women’s club meetings, conventions and federations 
make increasing demands upon women’s time and public 
“spirit. The home and the church may be expected to 
share the time generously, as educational, social and 
fraternal organizations must, but first things are still 
first or family interests and religious training will 
become negligible. It is a time for steadiness and 
perspective. 
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In Brief 


Wintry days and nights do not make necessary a 
winter of the heart. 

% ¥ 

“Do it now” is the motto for the man who has not 
yet renewed his expiring subscription to The Congrega- 
tionalist. 

¥% ¥ 

The Washington gentleman who said that “there is 
more politics than patriotism in the bonus problem” 
made a good guess. 

¥% ¥ 

If the United States Senate wishes to convince the 
world of its statesmanship it will lose no time in ratify- 
ing the Disarmament Conference treaties. 

¥% ¥ 

The fight for prohibition has brought before the whole 
American people the central issue of obedience to law. 
On which side of that line of loyalty do you stand? And 
if you are not loyal here, at what point will you fix your 
purpose to be a loyal citizen? 

¥% ¥ 

The Rotary Club members are making good use of 
bill-boards this winter. The purpose is to help to bring 
back good times. One of their significant slogans runs: 

This is our country—yours and mine. We fought 
for it, now let us work for it. 

; ¥ ¥ 

A timely and illuminating study of the great French 
republic and its wonderful people is contained in the 
Special France Number of The Literary Digest of Feb. 11. 
It is a valuable contribution to the current literature 
of international understanding. 

¥ ¥ 

Happy the church that adds its share of spiritual 
dynamic and prepares to receive its share of spiritual 
gains during the coming Lenten season. Congregation- 
alists have gained tremendously in recent years as they 
have united in a program of parish evangelism during 
the Lenten period, under the leadership of our Commis- 
sion on Evangelism. 

¥ & 

Successful Lenten series have been conducted on the 
basis of study and interpretation of Fosdick’s “Meaning 
of Prayer,” Glover’s “The Jesus of History” and similar 
books of devotion mingled with teaching. An exposition 
of the book of “The Revelation” will be found to interest 
extraordinarily. There are a number of valuable books 
in aid of such a course and two new and very valuable 
general commentaries on “The Revelation.” 

% ¥ 

American astronomers may be congratulated upon 
their detachment from the crucial issues of the day when 
they are seen to be planning enthusiastically for a new 
and uniform calendar for all nations. This calendar, we 
are told, would provide that every third month have 31 
days and other months, including February, have 30 
days. A year would be composed of 364 days. It would 
be necessary to set aside the extra day as New Year. 
In leap years the added day also could be set aside in 
like manner. The reason for such a calendar is said to 
be the simplification of reckoning and tabulation in the 
business as well as in the scientific world. 
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FROM-OUR WESTERN-WINDOW 


Mistaken Policies 
Perhaps the finest piece of interdenomi- 
national machinery ever devised is the Anti- 


Saloon League. It was founded in a 
Congregational church by a Congregational 
minister and was instituted on a represent- 
ative basis. It, in large measure, merged 
the power of practically all the great de 
nominations and launched that’ power as a 
mighty avalanche against the iniquitous 
liquor traffic. So short a time ago as 1910 
it seemed that we would never get rid of the 
saloon—that even such a fighting organiza- 
tion as the Anti-Saloon League would fail. 

The organization had, however, laid the 
foundations for its work deep and wide in 
both education and religion and it was con- 
ducted with such statesmanlike sagacity 
that it secured the good will of practically 
all church people. It aligned itself with no 
party and with all parties to the one end 
that men should be in executive and legisla- 
tive positions who would do their utmost to 
destroy the liquor traffic. The excellence of 
the work done by it is indicated by the 
fact that so large a part of the country was 
dry when the Highteenth Amendment was 
adopted. The various votes on the wet and 
dry issue taken in Congress since the adop- 
tion of the Amendment indicates that how- 
ever wet the Congressmen may be they are 
afraid to vote wet. They know that outside 
of a few large cities their constituency is 
dry. They are also afraid of the great 
women’s vote and it is to the credit of the 
Anti-Saloon League that it stood consistently 
from the beginning for woman’s Suffrage. 

With such a-record of achievement the 
Anti-Saloon League ought not to make any 
mistakes now in policy. Some of us who 
have fought in its ranks for a great many 
years have come to be afraid that it is doing 
just this thing. Rumors of high handed and 
arbitrary measures on the part of the offi- 
cials of the League come from different parts 
of the country. How much of truth there 
may be in these the Western Wditor is not 
able to say. The situation in Illinois has 
“jarred him’ somewhat. 

For many years there has been a bitter 
fight on between the city of Chicago and the 
rest of the state and this conflict has been 
emphasized by the injection of the wet and 
dry issue. The city of Chicago sent year after 
year to the State Legislature a very large 
number of saloon keepers and the down-state 
Drys naturally resented this. The’ city is so 
large that if given equal representation in the 
Legislature it tends to control the state. The 
commonwealth is just now in the throes of 
adopting a new constitution. Not a few 
other states of the Union have limited some- 
what the representation of a great city so 
that it might not control the state. It 
seemed to have been generally expected that 
a moderate amount of this sort of thing 
would become a part of the state constitu- 
tion of Illinois. The Anti-Saloon League has, 
however, divided the Drys on this question, 
made itself obnoxious to a large number of 
ehurch people and turned aside from its 
main task to become a leader in the go- 
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ealled county plan, which would have lim- 
ited greatly the franchise of the citizens of 
Chicago. 

The supporters of the League would none 
of them perhaps haye disagreed if the 
League had been one of the organizations 
asking for a moderate amount of limitation 
for Chicago and Cook County. The feeling, 
however, seems to be general among the 
church people that the League still has 
enough to do if it sticks to its one task of 
making the country dry, and that it ought 
not to meddle in other tasks of reform, how- 
ever creditable and necessary they may be. 
The churches are supporting the League for 
this one task and they have been and will 
be absolutely loyal to it. The League ought 
to do nothing that will take away its power 
for the accomplishment of the main task. 

* * 

The cities of the Middle West and not a 
few of the country districts are terrorized 
by banditry. The Western Editor visited a 
village bank the other day and was invited 
behind the scenes by the president. The 
latter showed him the measures taken for 
defense—the lower part of the counter is 
made of steel plate and is bullet proof, an 
alarm that will call the police from a build- 
ing a few doors away is within reach of a 
foot of every man working behind the coun- 
ter, and there were more than a dozen 
sawed-off shot guns and _ revolvers lying 
about. People can no longer drive on the 
boulevards at night about the great cities 
and feel safe. Conditions are particularly 
bad in Chicago. One of the most amusing 
situations has been created by the campaign 
of the Tribune to forbid the manufacture 
and sale of firearms. The world’s greatest 
newspaper is wet, terribly wet, and its edi- 
tors glory in the fact. It has had much to 
Say about curtailing the personal liberty of 
the individual, and yet it is carrying on this 
campaign of prohibition. While we smile at 
the inconsistency of the Tribune, many of 
us endorse its campaign. There is, however, 
a very strict law in Illinois against “gun 
toting,” and it is not at all enforced. Per- 


My Church 


By Leonard A. Parr 
My Church is founded deep and strong 
On love and loyalty; 
Its walls are built with faithfulness, 
Its doors are wide and free. 
The incense from its altar blest 
Is made of prayer and praise, 
Its priests are all who serve their God 
In convmon, human ways. 


eee | 
haps a real strict enforcement of the law 
would help us greatly. If, however, prohi- 
bition of firearms will mean that the good 
citizen can’t have a gun to defend himself, 
while there is a full supply for the crimi- 
nals, we would not be in favor of the Trib- 
une’s campaign. The situation is serious, 
very serious, and the Tribune does not over- 
draw it one whit. We do wish so influential 
4 newspaper could be led to see that while 
gun toting slays its tens, the unrestrained 
liquor traffic slays its thousands, and seeing 
this get over on the right side. 
Chicago, Feb. 13. R. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Water in the Bath Tub 

Six days do I labor and do a part of ny 
work, and on the seventh I rise and work 
a little harder. And on the morning of any 
of the six days I stand in my Bath Room, | 
and set the water to running, and it Run- 
neth Slowly. And I know the reason. For 
my neighbors also rise early, and swallow. 
their Breakfast, and they run to Suburban 
Trains that convey them unto the City, 


where they buy and sell and get gain. And 


on the six days they leave the Hay at about 
And I have " 


the same time that I emerge. 


a Vision of my neighbor on the right hand 


getting into his Tub, and my neighbor on the — 


left hand doing the same. Yea, and I know ; 


that my neighbor across the street, and his — 


e 


wife, and his son and his daughter all ‘take # 


a morning plunge; and my neighbor around — 
the corner, and his wife and his son and his — 
daughter and his man-servant and his maid- 4 


servant and the stranger within their gates © 


are all lined up at the Bath Room door. 

But on the Sabbath Day, I have a vision 
of my neighbors taking an Extra Nap, they 
and their wives and their sons and their 
daughters and their men-servants and their 
maid-servants and the stranger within 
their gates. Therefore on that morning doth 
the Cold Water gush forth as it were a foun- 
tain, and the Hot Water as a Geiser. 
I haye abundance of water. 

And I know that I can have the Same 
Felicity on any day of the week when I 
choose to rise an hour more early in the 
morning. : 

And the same is a Parable, yea, and I will 
make a Parable of it. And I will say unto 
men, If there be in life any good thing which 
thou desirest, and which now is forbidden 
thee in any large degree because it must be 
Shared with all thy fellow-men of average 
ability, emerge thou from the bunch of them 
that line up among the average: yea, rise 
thou a little more early in the morning, and 
that which thou desirest, if it be lawful and 
right, go after it and get it. For the men 
who have attained more in this life than 
their competitors have largely been they 
who arrived at success while average men 
were taking their last nap, or yawning for 
admission to the Bath Room which was 
Already Occupied. 5 

Many men of genius haye I met, and the 
secret of success for the most of them was 
an Alarm Clock set an hour ahead of the 
Bunch. 


Striking Sentences 

Happy the man upon whom the divine 
mantle of the story-teller has fallen.— 
Japanese Proverb. 

Bolshevism as an intellectual dogma is 
already overthrown. From now on we may 
affirm that.—Alexander Kerensky. 

No man who breaks -the law in order to 
have a drink can complain if a brick goes 
through his window some riotous evening. 
—Bishop Lawrence. 

The young (Chinese) men educated in 
America, Great Britain and France have 
grown righteously intolerant of the old ways 
of corruption and military domination — 
Dr. Wu Ting Fang. 
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Happy Yesterdays of a University President 


President Thwing was both pupil and intimate fri 
that much discussed book, “The Education of Henry Adams,’ 


III. Henry Adams 


end of Henry Adams and in this paper throws light on 
? and also upon the character of its author. 


By Charles Franklin Thwing, LL.D., Litt.D. 


President Emeritus of Western Reserve University 


re O! I shall never write my biography 

and have forbidden to do it 
after my death. It is usually a rather dis- 
honest sort of writing, and there is little 
in my life which the next generation would 
care to read about. Only such kind fanatics 
as yourself can think otherwise.” 

This paragraph was written by a great 
man, a dear friend, in answer to my request 
that he should write his autobiography. No 
such charge, however, of essential decep- 
tion on the side of self-laudation can be 
made about the “Education of Henry 
Adams.” It is possible that a charge of 
deception on the ground of self-depreciation 
could be made against the great book itself, 
as well as against the great man. For, a 
copy of the original folio edition, privately 
printed by Mr. Adams, and bearing date of 
1907, lies before me. It was sent to me by 
the man himself, and with this inscription, 


“made in his own beautiful, copperplate writ- 


ing: “Take your old book! it’s a rotten one 
anyway!” There also lies before me a note- 
book of his course in what was known at 
Harvard College as “Medieval Institutions” 
or “History 3,” of a time fifty years ago. 
In this course, it was my privilege to be 
a student, a privilege among the richest of 
all the many advantages given me by the 
college. 

I am writing this interpretation regard- 
ing my teacher, and one who was always 
a most generous and gracious friend, in 
order to express a judgment. For this judg- 
ment is contrariwise to the usual judgment 
expressed regarding this unique autobiog- 
raphy. 


“Tap EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS” 


“The Education of Henry Adams” has 
usually been taken as a sober-minded, sin- 
cere interpretation by and of a man who 
was judged to be a confirmed pessimist. 
On its face, it is such a book. Having both 
the misfortune and fortune of being born 
into a great historic family, the misfortune 
of Adams was continued by conditions of 
fateful circumstances and by the limitation 
of his own inabilities. The bright spots in 
his life bear the names of John Hay and of 
Clarence King. They make what he re- 
garded as the surrounding darkness of in- 
anities and of unavailing effort the more 
visible and impressive. Failure, as declares 
the book, was written on the tombstone of 
the life of Henry Adams long before it was 
erected. The failure of Henry Adams was 
simply part and parcel of the failure of 
humanity. I once remarked to him that I 
wished he might continue his history. His 
reply was that the American people had 
never shown the appreciation of his history 
which would warrant him in further writ- 
ing. No desolation could be more desolate 
than that which marked his progress through 
life, and no defeat more absolute than that 


which while he slept brought his career to 
its close. 

Such interpretations, although genuine 
and sincere and painfully current, have long 
seemed to me to be false. “The Education 
of Henry Adams” is not a book to be taken 
in seriousness. It is not, and was not de- 
signed by him to be a full interpretation of 
his life. It is rather a conversational jest 
which he was so often inclined to give, and 
which, offered in talk, no one would or could 
take seriously. The book is an expression of 
sheer intellectual exuberance and defiance. 
For Henry Adams was, upon one side of his 
nature, given to raillery, to scoffing, to a 
reviling, which, measured by words and 
monologues, seemed bitter; but which, to 
those who knew his heart, was not of gall. 
As he says of Clarence King, Adams loved 
paradoxes. “He started them like rabbits, 
and cared for them no longer after they 
were caught or lost.” But the paradoxes 
“delighted” Adams. “For,” as he adds, “they 
helped, among other things, to persuade him 
that history was more amusing than science. 
The only question left open to doubt was 
their relative money value.’ * 

Going into his library one day, although 
I had been announced, he looked up in his 
alert way, and seeing me, he said, “The 
devil, Thwing! Is this you?” The remark 
was the interpretation of the method of the 


man. It was a pleasant raillery and guile- 
less scoffing. Again and again in con- 
versation, he would put forth extreme 


interpretations of humanity 
ity’s life and history, yet concluding his 
diatribe with the remark, “What do you 
think of that, Thwing?’ Of course Thwing 
had few or no ideas to offer. But Adams 
just wished to see what the effect of his 
literary onslaughts was upon the auditor. 

The evidences which I might offer of the 
truth of my interpretation are manifold. 
They are found in letters of the great man 
himself, as well as in various paragraphs 
of the “Education.” They also are embodied 
in many conversations. The evidences of 
the letters rest not only in letters which 
Adams wrote himself, but also in letters 
which John Hay for instance wrote to him. 
As early as the year 1862, writing from Lon- 
don to his brother, Charles Francis, Adams 
says that he has no encouragement to write 
further, as his letters have neither been 
answered nor acknowledged, although he 
has written every fortnight! In the follow- 
ing year, also writing to his brother, Charles 
Francis, he says in seriousness that he 
believes “the laws which govern animated 
beings will be ultimately found to be, at 
bottom, the same with those which rule in- 
animate nature.” But he concludes the 
paragraph by adding: “The devil of it is, 
supposing there comes a time when the 
rebs suddenly cave in, how am I to explain 
that! This little example of my unpracti- 


and of human- 


cal experimento-philosophico -historico-pro- 
gressiveness will be enough.”? Later, he 
says: “The world grows just like a cabbage; 
or, if the simile is vulgar, we’ll say, like an 
oak.’? A little later still, in ’64, he writes: 
“Tt shall think the devil himself has got 
hold of us, and shall resign my soul to the 
inevitable. ...My present .impression is 
that we are in considerable danger of all 
going to Hell together. You can tell me if 
I am right.’4 In the next to the last day 
of the year 1864, he also writes to his brother, 
saying: “There will be nothing left for us 
in a foreign war except to make the moon 
a basis, and to march our armies overland 
to conguer Hurope.” ° 


PESSIMISTICO-OPTIMISTIC RAILLERY 


The later pages of “Education,” however, 
have paragraphs that are still more valua- 
ble, in forming the conclusion of pessimistic- 
optimistic raillery. Visiting Antwerp on one 
of the last days of the year 1858, he says: 
“He never dreamed of trying to educate him- 
self to the Descent from the Cross. He was 
only too happy to feel himself kneeling at 
the foot of the Gross; he learned only to 
loath the sordid necessity of getting up 
again, and going about his stupid busi- 
ness.”®° Writing in the same period of his 
experiences at Rome, he says: “As long 
as he could argue that his opponents were 
wicked, he could join in robbing and killing 
them without a qualm; but it might happen 
that the good were robbed. Education in- 
sisted on finding a moral foundation for 
robbery. He could hope to begin life in the 
character of no animal more moral than a 
monkey unless he could satisfy himself 
when and why robbery and murder were a 
virtue and duty. Education founded on 
mere self-interest was merely Guelf and 
Ghibelline over again—Machiavelli trans- 
lated into American.’ ” 

In the chapter on “Failure,” writing of 
King and of himself, he says: “Adams could 
never tell a story, chiefly because he always 
forgot it; and he was never guilty of a 
witticism, unless by accident. King and the 
FWortieth Parallel influenced him in a way 
far more vital.”* (By the way, both Adams 
and John Hay have said to me, that Clar- 
ence King was the most brilliant man they 
ever met.) ° 

I must stay my pen, however. But I think 
enough has been said to prove that there 
was in Henry Adams a great element of 


i1The Education of Henry Adams, 
Edition. Pages 272-273. 

24 Cycle of Adams Letters, Vol. II. Page 
90. 

3 Tbid. 


Folio 


Page 96. 
‘Ibid. Page 211. 
5Ibid. Page 238. 
‘The Education of Henry Adams, Folio 
Edition, Page 62. 
TIbid. Page 71. 
*7The Education of Henry Adams, Folio 


Edition. Pages 271-272. 
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scoffing and of raillery. To accept his “Ed- 
ucation” as an interpretation of himself and 
of life, in simple sincerity and honesty, and 
in the straight-forwardness of simple prose, 
is a moral and literary mistake, incongruity, 
misinterpretation. 


ADAMS ESSENTIALLY A RELIGIOUS MAN 


But there was wholly another side to the 
character of Henry Adams which has also 
suffered neglect. He would be the last to 
Say that I am right, however. In fact, if 
he were reading what I am writing, he 
would break out, “Thwing, you are utterly 
wrong!” But I do affirm that Henry Adams 
was essentially a religious man. The eyi- 
dence for such an interpretation is also not 
lacking. It is found in letters, and in para- 
graphs of the ‘Education,’ as well as in 
the intimations of many a conversation. 
Study his “Mont St. Michel and Chartres.” 
He did not, as I already have quoted, ever 
dream of himself as kneeling at the foot of 
the cross. But he ever did think of himself 
as in the presence of the infinities, the eter- 
nities and the immeasurable majesties of ex- 
istence. Religion to him was not a matter 
to be spoken of. His interpretation is well 
set forth in the meaning of the inexpressibly 
beautiful monument in Rock Creek Ceme- 
tery. John Hay, in 1891, wrote to Henry 
Adams of this monument, saying: “The 
work is indescribably noble and imposing. 
It is, to my mind, St. Gaudens’ masterpiece. 
It is full of poetry and suggestion. Infinite 
wisdom; a past without beginning and a 
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future without end; a repose, after limitless 
experience; a peace, to which nothing mat- 
ters—all embodied in this austere and beau- 
ful face and form.”® The mystery, the 
Buddha-like resignation and strength, the 
vision of the unseen, of the stone, were in- 
carnated in the faith of Henry Adams. I 
am unwilling to say that such a faith was 
the background of his character. Rather I 
would say, such a faith was the substance 
of his life, penetrating and interpenetrating 
its thinking and feeling. I would not say 
it was to him what blood is to the body ; 
rather would I say that it was to him what 
life is to the body. 


Henry Apams’ IpEAS or EDUCATION 


I desire to take a little space, despite the 
warning of the Editor, to write regarding 
Henry Adams’ ideas of what education, not 
of Henry Adams himself, but of the Amer- 
ican youth as a student in the American col- 
lege, should be made. Henry Adams’ idea 
of education was that education is a train- 
ing in the use of evidence. I recall that once 
he leaned back, as was his custom, in his 
chair in a lecture room in University Hall, 
Cambridge, and said in his Adamsesque 
voice: “I am a professor of history in Har- 
vard College. But I rejoice that I never re- 
member a date.” This enigma he proceeded 
to explain to us youngsters. The explana- 
tion of the remark, which of course was 
rather surprising to us, was that he remem- 
bered events, not in relation to time, but in 
relation to each other, as cause and effect. 
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To him, education was reflecting, thinking, 
relating fact to fact, and truth to truth. If 
was a discipline in relationships. In such 
an interpretation he writes in one of the first 
paragraphs of the chapter on “Failure”: 


“He knew enough to be ignorant. His 
eourse had led him through oceans of ig. 
norance; he had tumbled from one ocear 
into another till he had learned to swim; 
but even to him education was a serious 
thing. A parent gives life, but as parent, 
gives no more. A murderer takes life, but 
his deed stops there. A teacher affects eter- 
nity; he can never tell where his influence 
stops. A teacher is expected to teach truth, 
and may perhaps flatter himself that he does 
so, if he stops with the alphabet or the mul- 
tiplication table, as a mother teaches truth 
by making her child eat with a spoon; but 
morals are quite another truth and philoso- 
phy is more complex still.’”” é 

As I turn back to read what I have writ- 
ten, I feel Henry Adams by my side, looking 
over my shoulder. I hear him saying, 
“Thwing, you are especially foolish!” Once 
in jocoseness, I remarked to him, as he was 
making out a check, “Mr. Adams, you ought 
to give me a check and sign in blank.” His 
reply was, “Thwing, I can never trust you!” 
He would now reaffirm by saying, “I trust 
you now even less than I ever did. Burn it!” 


*The Life of John Hay, by William Ros- 
coe Thayer. Pages IL., 60-61. 

“The Education of Henry Adams, Folio 
Edition. Pages 261-262. 


From Our Canadian Window 


Tells of general political house-cleaning—discontented farmers 
in the West and the liquor problem in the East. 


URELY, if slowly, men are learning that 

the moral and spiritual cannot be di- 
vorced from the economic, nor the eco- 
nomic from the moral if prosperity is to 
abide with us. The stress of the times and 
Mr Babson’s insistent interpretation of the 
world’s plight are getting the latter truth 
home, but spiritual leaders are somewhat 
slow to learn how the economic bears on 
their chief business. On the one hand, 
abundance can and does destroy spiritual 
life; on the other, there is an economic line 
below which the moral appeal ceases to 
work. Luxuries and the miseries of want 
both tend to the destruction of Soul. That 
country is in the way of spiritual death 
which grows a crop of millionaires at one 
end of the social scale, and a proletariat at 
the other end. A vision of that truth will 
lead to a more vigorously applied Christian 
ethic and a new note in-preaching the King- 
dom of God among men. That note is begin- 
ning to be heard insistently in Canada, and 
the prophets of it will need courage and 
wisdom to make it effective. In religious 
circles there is coming a new valuation of 
men and things and new alignments in the 
social and ecclesiastical spheres. Christ’s 
judgment days are always coming to men. 
He has his times for separating wheat from 
chaff and sending each to its own place. 
Such a time is dawning on us in Canada, 
and nowhere more hopefully than in uni- 


versities and among the intellectual heirs 
of tomorrow. 

The new Government, too, evidently sees 
that waste is wicked and leads to national 
degradation. It has started a house-clean- 
ing of departments, and there was a clear 
call for it. Here, as elsewhere, the results 
of war are still with us, and government 
is loaded down with officials and their serv- 
ants. That way the ruin of democracy lies. 
Official waste is one of its lurking diseases, 
as ready to fasten on it as influenza is on a 
badly toned body; and with something of the 
Same results. Only by vigor of official ad- 
ministration can democracy live and pros- 
per. Otherwise it will produce a corrupt 
officialdom at the top and an embittered and 
dangerous proletariat at the bottom of the 
social scale. All governments, and especially 
democratic governments, need the winds of 
God that blow healthily, Sweeping through 
them to carry the deadly microbe of waste. 
Of course, there is the usual ery of adding 
to unemployment, but in the end such a 


policy is the sure way to steady and healthy 


employment. For the moment grievous, it 
afterwards yields the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness. An application of the same 
simple and sure cure would be the first step 
to prosperity in our national system. But 
it has yet to be seen whether there will be 
given to the Government grace to persevere 
in the good way. Meanwhile, Canada wants 


a clean administration and a less costly 
government. 
* * 

Strange rumblings are gathering up from 
the great West. Newspapers are lively with 
Suggestions of secession from the East, the 
commercial policy of which, it is said, plun- 
ders the western farmer. In some ways it 
is an old story, and much serious thinking 
will have to be done by even the hot-heads 
before passing beyond agitation to take a 
step like that. On the other hand these 
are not days to trifle with un-examined 
grievances. There is too much restlessness 
and instability in the world for an ostrich 
policy. Today grievances should ‘have 
prompt attention and, if genuine, swift re- 
dress. By returning the second largest 
party to Parliament, the West has given 
proof that it means business, and is de- 
manding control of its own natural re- 
Sources, cheaper transportation, and relief 
from the drain of manufacturers’ tariffs. 
It complains that it has to toil not only to 
maintain a necessary government, but to en- 
sure the business success of a section of the 
community. There is certainly a startling 
difference between what is paid to the 
farmer and charged to the consumer. After 
a burst of war prosperity, the farmer is 
now having a hard time. It is a serious 
matter in a country whose chief industry 
must be agriculture. Mrs, McPhail, the 
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irst woman member of the Federal Parlia- 
nent, is letting her voice be heard to pur- 
ose as she declares that the drift of young 
neople from the farm is explained “by the 
nent backs and slim pocketbooks of worn out 
fathers and mothers” and not merely by the 
lure of the city lights; and that with low 
prices when selling and high prices when 
buying, the West cannot prosper. Certainly 
in the great Western Provinces, churches 
and schools and other agencies that make 
for moral well-being, human progress and 
social amenity are to have a struggle unless 
relief comes from a wise government, co- 
operative self-help and a great harvest. 
Meanwhile, financiers and others boast of 
the gross national wealth, heedless of the 
elementary truth that the test of a coun- 
try’s prosperity is not in its gross wealth, 
but in its general and righteous distribution. 
= * 


If the West has its farmers’ question, the 
East has its liquor problem. Quebec is its 
chosen land, and Montreal its high seat of 
power. For some reason the Quebec Govern- 
ment went into the liquor business, and 
certainly its troubles have begun. What 
government ever went into that business 
without getting into the worst of troubles? 
A government cannot at one and the same 
time run such a dangerous traffic and be 
the police authority to check its abuses and 
restrain its ravages. The temptation of 
profits, not to mention other things, is too 
great for that. Meanwhile, the Prime Min- 
ister and his Government are “unrepentant 
grog-sellers” and boast that they have made 
four million dollars in nine months. Evi- 
dently profits are to palliate all abuses. But 
what ill-gotten gain if it leads to the cor- 

‘ruption of a province and the degradation 
of its people, for we are all in the business 
now and directly benefit from the traffic! 
Montreal is quickly becoming the cesspool 
of North America. To it flow ,criminals, 
topers, and undesirables from every quar- 
ter. Crime flourishes on drink. The other 
week thirty “thugs,” not a few of them 
from over the Line, were rounded up in a 
single night. Today’s leading article in 
Canada’s most widely circulated paper 
reads: “The marked increase in crime in 
Montreal is causing general alarm. Mur- 
ders are becoming almost of daily occur- 
rence. Burglaries are so frequent as to 
create apathy. People are being held up at 
the point of a revolver in broad daylight. 
What greatly accentuates these deplorable 
conditions is that precious few arrests are 
made by the police.” In addition, rumors 
of graft float persistently on the air, with 
promises by the Liquor Commission of thor- 
ough investigation of all abuses. But drink 
has always a numerous progeny in crime. 
Can a government at one and the same time 
sell drink and suppress crime? Can Quebec 
succeed where in the past all other govern- 
ments that have tried this job have failed? 
No doubt Premier Taschereau’s purpose was 
high in passing the Government Monopoly 
Liquor. Act, and he is somewhat impatient 
of any criticism of his pet-child and “ugly 

_ duckling,” but criticism can only become 

outery unless vigorous measures are taken 
to change present conditions. It must not 
be forgotten that Canada gave leadership 
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to the world in dealing with the blight of 
the liquor traffic and that the old spirit 
still lives. When roused, not even Tas- 
chereau’s “millions of profit’ will be able to 
withstand its indignation. His present 


Loe 


slogan is “Hands off Quebec,” to which the 

answer already rings back: “Keep the foul 

talons of godless gain out of the young and 

aspiting soul of Canada.” 
Montreal. 


D. L. B. 


The Boy Rangers of America 


An Indian lore organization of boys under the Scout age 


By Emerson Brooks 
Chief Guide 


N 1918, Scout Commissioner Gray, of 

Montclair, N. J., invited the writer to 
visit a group of younger boys which had 
been meeting weekly under the leadership 
of one of the local teachers. Stories were 
read and they marched, drilled and played 
games. As a Scout Master and Member of 
the National Council, my interest in boy 
work had centered on the prevailing belief 
that twelve years was the proper age to 
begin character development. I think that 
that is the average man’s impression, and a 
greater fallacy never existed. It resembles 
the belief which prevailed among horsemen 
when I was a lad, that it was a good plan 
to let colts run until they had attained their 
growth and then to begin to train them. 
As for obvious reasons you cannot start a 
boy’s training with his grandfather, it is a 
good idea to tackle the job as early as pos- 
sible, certainly not later than eight, trust- 


ing that his parents have laid a foundation 
for you to work upon. This faith is all you 
have to go on, and it certainly is, as a rule, 
the evidence of things not seen. 

Studying the situation as developed: by 
several visits to. the youngsters, I became 
more and more convinced that the old belief 
anent the twelve-year age was all wrong, 
and that the finest of foundation work could 
be started earlier, provided a plan could be 
evolved and worked out which would attract 
and hold the interest of the boy. Deciding 
that nothing could compare with Indian lore 
and atmosphere, I resolved to adopt this 
form of organization. 


Tuer Srart or THE MOVEMENT 
The Boy Ranger movement was actively 
launched in January, 1914, at the First Con- 
gregational Church, Montclair, N. J., with a 
total found membership of six boys, their 


Boy 
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average age being eight years. Over 500 
boys have enjoyed the benefits of Ranger 
membership since then in Montclair alone, 
many now being Scouts and others in busi- 
ness or at college. 

The little nest egg, so to speak, of six 
boys grew until my Indian lodge had a 
membership of 151, including those which 
came to us from Dr. Clarence H. Wilson’s 
church in Glen Ridge. The boys were or- 
ganized into four tribes, Sioux, Crows, 
Blackfeet and Pawnees, with Sachem, Chief, 
Medicine Man, Wampum Keeper and Indian 
Runner, each receiving a well-authenticated 
name borne by a member of one of those 
tribes. In order not to burden the boys with 
two lines of expression, the Ranger consti- 
tution is built on the twelve Scout laws but 
does not duplicate them. There being no 
precedents to follow, the development and 
perfection of details involved in launching 
the Ranger movement have required a great 
deal of study and work. The program now 
in use has been adopted by lodges in many 
states of the Union. 


THE RANGERS AND THE Boy Scours 


Owing to limited resources, however, no 
attempt has been made to keep actively in 
touch with the various lodges, beyond fur- 
nishing them with such flags, pennants and 
insignia as they have needed. National 
Scout Headquarters, appreciating the fact 
that the Ranger plan does not encroach on 
or anticipate any of the Scout program, 
takes pleasure in referring inquiries for 
junior organization to Ranger headquarters, 
and it is only a question of time when a 
strong central body will place the whole 
movement on a business basis. The Boy 
Rangers of America were incorporated in 
New York state several years ago by the 
legal firm of which Secretary Hughes is 
senior member and have been registered in 
many states. 

While the national Ranger flag bears thé 
motto, “Be Trustworthy,’ the first lodge 
has a slogan, “To Give is to Live” This 
lodge has a treasure closet in the parish 
house which contains, in addition to choco- 
late, cocoa, tea, etc., which the Rangers sell 
for various charities, clothes and shoes to be 
ased for the benefit of boys who need them. 
It is an interesting fact that the Ranger 
movement was started in a Congregational 
church and that the members of the Mont- 
clair lodge have earned the money needed 
to defray the expenses of all of the Ranger 
missionary work for nearly eight years, 
covering a large section of this country, 
besides assisting boys at the Santee Train- 
ing School, Ft. Berthold Mission, Crow 
Agency and Piedmont College and earrying 
the cost of the “adoption” of three French 
orphans for three years. Surely the growth 
of unselfish interest in work of this cKat- 
acter justifies the existence of Boy Rangers 
in every community, and it seems to me that 
countless opportunities have been lost, and 
are being lost, for planting good seed in a 
boy’s life at an age when the sgoil is most 
fertile. ; 

The Ranger headquarters are at 225 West 
66th St., New York, where a full supply of 
literature is kept on hand for distribution. 
Personal interviews are welcomed, and the 
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booklet will be mailed on written applica- 
tion, providing the letter contains ten cents 
for postage. The work is a labor of love, 
but printing and postage depletes the 
treasury. A 

Pastors have told me that they. would 
gladly start a lodge of Rangers if they could 
find a leader, or Guide, as we call him. My 
answer to that is: “I think your viewpoint 
is wrong. Get your group of boys together 
and put it up to them to pick out the leader 
they would like to have; then let them lay 
siege.” This applies also to church school 
teachers, by the way. Try it. 


Peking Medical College 


Relation to Missionary Activities 

In the issue of The Congregationalist for 
Sept. 15 an account was printed of the 
origin of Peking College, in 1906, as an inter- 
church medical college and hospital, its 
transference to the care of the China Med- 
ical Board in 1915, the acquirement of new 
property, and the final plans for dedication 
of the splendid new group of seventeen 
buildings on Sept. 15, 1921. That dedication 
has now taken place. Every medical man 
in China was invited and hundreds were 
present. Wminent medical men from Hng- 
land, France and the United States were 
also there. It was a marked event in the 
history of medical education in the East. 

The question naturally arises as to what 
relation this new work is to bear to the 
missionary activity which gave it birth. 
The answer is given by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., “We are here to Supplement, not 
to supplant.” And an article in the Peking 
Leader for Sept. 18 reports an interview 
with Secretary Barton, which conveys the 
Same assurance. He says, “We representa- 
tives of the missionary boards do not feel 
that our purpose in founding the school has 
in any sense been lost sight of.” It is true 
that no profession of Christianity is required 
for admission to the College, neither would 
it have been under purely missionary man- 
agement. “We express our Christianity by 
trying to make men more fit to live in this 
world,” said Dr. Barton. It is not, however, 
to be understood that religion is ignored. 
One of the regular officers of the Medical 
School is a Religious Work Director. He 
was appointed at the suggestion of the 
Foundation. He does not attempt to force 
Christianity upon the students, but, said 
Dr. Barton, “he is there to help in any way 
he can, serving their higher normal inter- 
ests.” Between the College and the mis- 
sionary medical schools there is to be the 
closest co-operation: “The desire is to de- 
velop the various missionary medical pre- 
paratory schools so that their graduates 
will be fully prepared to enter the College 
here, or the best medical school anywhere.” 
In various other practical ways the College 
will be of inestimable aid to the missionary 
medical schools. ‘Not only,” said Dr. Bar- 
ton, “do we missionaries have no cause for 
complaint that the Foundation has taken 
over the financing of the College, and that 
the China Medical Board ig interesting it- 
self in medical work in China generally— 
not only have we no complaint, but we have 
great cause for thankfulness, since, because 
these things are being done, much more in 
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the way of constructive service is be 
rendered to China than would have bee 
possible otherwise.” } 


Pa 


An Outstanding New Book 


The Christian Freeman 4 

The large number of interesting and in! 
spiring volumes on religious themes whicl 
are issuing from the press would seem to 
contradict the somewhat prevalent concep: 
tion that men of our day are not greatly 
concerned with matters of religion. No 
branch of literature, except fiction, is repre- 
sented by a larger number of volumes, or by. 
works of better quality and keener scholar- 
ship, than is that devoted to religious 
themes. Among these one of the most in- 
teresting and stimulating is “The Disciplines 
of Liberty,’ by Rev. Willard L. Sperry, 
minister of the Central Congregational 
Church, Boston. The general content of the, 
volume is best indicated for the general 
reader by its sub-title, “The Faith and Con-. 
duct of the Christian Freeman.” Christian 
liberty is the dominant and exultant note 
which runs through all the pages, with a 
very clear recognition of what that liberty 
involves in the way of Self-restraint and. 
social obligations. The general trend of the 
discussion may be indicated by some of the 
chapter titles: What is a Christian? The 
Historical Jesus and the Problem of Re- 
ligious Authority; Christian History and. 
Dogma as Autobiography; A Modern Doc-. 
trine of Original Sin; Is Christianity Prac- 
ticable? The Scientific Method and the 
Religious Spirit; The Validity of the 
Church; The Work of the Church in | 
the World of Today. “Wherever a man 
may stand in the modern world,” says Dr, 
Sperry, “in whateyer caste, class or race 
it matters not, if he sets his face resolutely 
toward the Christ ideal for human character 
and human society and begins to move in 
that direction, he has a yalid claim upon 
the term ‘Christian’ as the most adequate 
form of self-designation.” He declares that. 
Jesus is “history’s best sign and pledge of 
the character of God.” The chapter on 
“Original Sin” is one of the most important | 
in the volume. “The preaching ministry of 
Jesus opened with an unqualified command 
to repent,” and Dr. Sperry shows how that 
initial appeal is re-enforced by the modern © 
biologist, psychologist, novelist and drama- 
tist. 

In the chapter on the practicability of 
Christianity a much-needed warning is 
sounded on the use of the word “love” in 
discussion of religious conduct, and it is 
asserted that “the idea which inspired 
Jesus and Paul was much nearer what we 
mean by loyalty or a great good will.” 
Another important lesson is enforced on 
the sacredness of so-called “secular” tasks. 
“Wherever teachers are mediating the truth, 
wherever lawyers are trying to vindicate © 
eternal justice, wherever doctors and nurses 
are healing, wherever honest men are pro- 
ducing and exchanging the necessities of 
life, there the work of God’s kingdom is | 
going on.” And this is from the closing 
paragraph: “Whatever else she may be, the | 
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modern Church should be above all things 
the place where any and every man who is 
trying to do God’s work through Christ’s 
spirit may meet and know all sorts and 
conditions of men who are trying to do the 
same work in the same way.” One man 
who has read this book has not found in it 
a dull or uninteresting page and he heartily 
eomniends it to all others, ministers or 
Jaymen. 


[Tue DISCIPLINES OF Liperty, by Rev. 
Wiarp L. Sperry, D.D. Yale University 
Press. $2.00.] 


OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


Knowing How to Abound 
By Rey. John L. Sewall 
Lake Helen, Florida 


Lf know how to be abased, and I know 
how to avound.—Phil. 4: 12: 

Few autobiographies cover such a range 
Note how the life record 
starts, unlike its chronology, with suffering 
and closes with triumph ! It is experimental, 
not theoretic. “I know 1” the fullest term 
based on both 
outer and inner vision. It is the outgrowth 
not of a hope or guess, but of demonstra- 
tion; “I have mastered a great secret; I 
have discovered how to meet famine or feast 
with equal poise of the whole personality !” 

Contrast this attitude with that of souls 
who have learned but half the truth. Study 
the middle-of-the-road men, such as Agur 
who prayed for deliverance from either 
riches or poverty; or the Roman poet Hor- 
ace, with his praise of the “solden mean,” 
—the cool, calculating “Safety first!” policy, 
so blind to the poet’s vision, 

‘Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 


Tf for the truth he ought to die! 
Many a martyr has mastered the secret of 


abasement. What the world needs today is 
mastery of abundance. “To abound,”’— 
profusion of money and material luxury? 
Yes, and more; the discipline of knowledge, 
contact with great minds of past, present 
and future. All these are open avenues to 
abundance, also to perils. 

We have seen the dollar-a-year man, turn- 
ing aside to the call of world-service, his 
eapacity ‘consecrated to human need. We 
have also seen at his side his profiteering 
comrade, using a seeming self-denial as a 
mask to cover conscienceless greed. 
long ago I read in a current periodical an 
article on “The High Cost of Women.” It 
was a serious attempt to demonstrate ' by 
actual figures from Fifth Avenue shops that 
“virtually every article sold exclusively for 
the well-dressed woman costs from 400 to 
500 per cent. more than would be charged 
a man if the same goods were sold for his 
use in near-by shops;” and that these prices 
were what purchasers who had come to 
wealth insisted on paying, that they might 
be able to boast, “We know how to abound!” 
paul by his example, as Jesus Christ by 
his life and teachings, summons us not alone 
to self-abnegation, but to mastered abun- 
dance. There is rich suggestiveness in the 
Greek word used—‘“I know how to over- 
flow!” Not sufficiency, but superfiuity, is 
the exact thought. This was jn the mind of 


Not: 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Jesus, when the Samaritan woman came 
toiling along the century-trodden path from 
Sychar, and he made his marvelous offer, 
“The water that I shall give shall be in thee 
an overflowing spring, welling up unto ever- 
lasting life.” It is of this that Christ was 
thinking on that last great day of the feast, 
when in the temple courts he watched the 
pouring of the secant libation from Siloam’s 
pool, and cried out with strength, “If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink! 
He that believeth on me, from within him 
shall flow rivers of water!” 

Not many months ago, a torrential stream, 
partly the result of human greed and heed- 
lessness, sent its mass through the streets 
of a great western city, carrying in.a night 
doom to life and property, and for days 
deluging with destruction countless homes 
and priceless wealth. Far away in the 
Panama zone there is another river; only a 
few years ago it was seemingly a hopeless 
menace to one of the world’s desired mas- 
teries of nature. ‘Today its controlled and 
utilized waters are lifting and bearing the 
world’s commerce. Is your life an Arkan- 
sas or a Chagres? 


Dr. Orchard Seeks Catholic 


Ordination 

It has just become known in England that 
Dr. W. B. Orchard was some time ago or- 
dained in the Catholic Church by Bishop 
Herford of the Syro-Chaldean Church and 
the fact (which Dr. Orchard has never dis- 
guised from his friends) has given rise to 
a sharp controversy. The Ultra-Protestant 
Kensites are hot upon Dr. Orchard’s trail, 
and Mr. Kensit has appealed to the Con- 
eregational Union on the question of Congre- 
gational ministers, holding such sacerdotal 
views as Dr. Orchard holds, having the 
shelter of Protestant Nonconformity. Dr. 
Orchard refuses to be drawn into contro- 
versy. “I do not think,’ he says “that the 
question of my ordination is of any public 
interest.” . 

Dr. R. I.. Horton, interviewed for the 
Daily Ne s, expressed the view that “the 
vast majority of Congregationalists deplore 
the fact that Dr. Orchard has been ordained 
by a traveling bishop,” adding that, “if i 
accepted what Dr. Orchard appears to be- 
lieve, I should have felt it incumbent upon 
me to sacrifice everything, and have joined 
the Roman Church.” Dr. Horton ‘points 
out that the Hnglish Congregational Union, 
though it has appointed a Committee to meet 
Dr. Orchard and try to reason the whole 
thing out with him, has no power to exer- 
cise discipline in such a case. The sole 
authority is the Kings Weigh House Church, 
and it is not likely to take any action, first, 
because Dr. Orchard is beloved by the Con- 
gregation he has created, and secondly, be- 
cause its Trust Deed, to which it would be 
necessary to appeal, is so Calvinistic that 
one Congregational minister in a thousand 
today could comply with its doctrinal  con- 
ditions. The Congregational Union might 
remove Dr. Orchard’s name from its list of 
accredited ministers but to do so would make 
a martyr of him, and probably split the 
Union itself. Dr. Orchard’s own ecclesias- 
tical attitude was expressed by him to Dr. 
Horton who had asked if he knew what Con- 
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gregationalism stands “or. “No,” replied 
Dr. Orchard, “neither do I care. I am a 


Catholic.” 


Favnrite Poems 


Miss Sarah J. Rugg, of Claremont, N. LE 
writes of this week's “Bavorite Poem,” which 
she contributes: “The enclosed hymn I cut from 
the ‘Boston Recorder’ more than siaty years 
ago. I committed it to memory, and now that 
I am more than eighty years of age I often re- 
peat it during a wakeful night.” 


A Hymn of Trust 


Leave God to order all thy ways, 

And hope in him whate’er betide ; 

Thou’lt find him in the evil days 

Thy all-sufficient Strength and Guide. 
Who trusts in God’s unchanging love 
Builds on the rock that nought can move. 


What can these anxious cares avail, 
These never-ceasing moans and sighs? 
What can it help us to bewail 

Bach painful moment as it flies? 

Our cross and trials do but press 

The heavier for our bitterness. 


Only thy restless heart keep still, 

And wait in cheerful hope: content 

To take whate’er his gracious will, 

His all-discerning love hath sent. 
Doubt not our inmost wants are known 
To him who chose us for his own. 


He knows when joyful hours are best, 
He sends them as he sees it meet: 
When thou hast borne the fiery test, 
And art made free from all deceit, 

He comes to thee all unaware, 

‘And makes thee own his loving care. 


Nor in the heat of pain and strife, 

Think God hath cast thee off unheard ; 
And that the man, whose prosperous life 
Thou enviest, is of him preferred ; 

Time passes, and much change doth bring, 
And sets a bound to everything. 


All are alike before his face. 

‘Tis easy to our God Most High 

To make the rich man poor and base; 
To give the poor man wealth and joy. 
True wonders still by him are wrought, 
Who setteth up and brings to nought. 
Sing, pray and swerve not from his ways, 
But do thine own part faithfully ; 
Trust his rich promises of grace, 

So shall they be fulfilled in thee: 

God never yet forsook at need 

The soul that trusted him indeed. 


Beware of This Man 


A few weeks ago I was called up on the 
telephone by a man, who represented himself 
as a physician on the State Board of Health, 
with reference to a man alleged to be suffering 
from tuberculosis, but a resident of Massa- 
chusetts, and therefore not eligible to admission 
to the State Sanitarium of Illinois. The pa- 
tient himself called upon me the following 
morning, representing himself as a member of 
Park Street Church and needing money to get 
to Boston, and also for some clothing. I also 
received what purported to be a long-distance 
call from Dr. Conrad’s secretary endorsing the 
man. I dismissed my visitor, telling him to 
call again in the afternoon. In the meantime, 
I wired to Dr. Conrad and made inquiry of 


‘the Telephone Company whether my long- 


distance call had really been from Boston. 
Finding the man to be a fraud, I notified the 
Police Department to be in readiness when he 
came back, but he did not return. 

I have since learned of him as operating in 
New England, and using not only Dr. Conrad’s 
name, but mine. I warn ministers and other 
people prominent in religious work to beware 
of men of this character, who every now and 
then make the rounds of well-known ministers 
and gather from each visit material to impose 
upon some other minister. 

WirttraAmM WB. BARTON. 
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Sunday School 
Convention in Argentina 

HE first National Sunday School Con- 

vention for Argentina was recently held 
in Buenos Aires, and according to all ac- 
counts it was a stirring and enthusiastic 
occasion. _Where 600 were expected, over 
1,400 were in attendance. “Christian Citi- 
zenship” was the theme of a great Sunday 
morning meeting, and together with the na- 
tional flag, a Sunday school flag was pre 
sented, and both flags were saluted. The 
Convention lasted three days, during which 
addresses were made on various aspects of 
Sunday school work, and departmental con- 
ferences were held for the discussion of the 
religious needs of children and adolescents. 
At the evening sessions the work of the 
Sunday school was illustrated by the use of 
the stereopticon. Evidently Protestantism is 
well on the way in Argentina. 


Theological Training 
in Japan 

T should stimulate giving for Christian 

missions in Japan to learn that Bud- 
dhists are giving higher grade education to 
their candidates for the priesthood than 
some of the Christian mission societies are 
providing for their native preachers. We 
are informed that Buddhist institutions in- 
clude in their curriculum such subjects as 
political economy, biology, the study of men- 
tal diseases, the principles of sociology, the 
outline of ethics, etc., as well as the study 
of the history, literature and philosophy of 
Japan. <A large number of men preparing 
for the priesthood are sent through the Im- 
perial universities. Bishop Tucker, of Kyoto, 
urges Christians to “send picked men to the 
Imperial University as a regular part of the 
educational program.” 


The Revival in Scotland 

HERE is without doubt a remarkable 

revival of religion going forward in 
Scotland. Reports represent it as equaling 
the revival in Wales in 1904. There has 
been some exaggeration in newspaper ac- 
counts. The British Weekly protests, “It is 
a pity that such wild statements have ap- 
peared in the press, one stating over 12,000 
converts (in Fraserburg). Why, all the 
population is not touching that figure.” 
Nevertheless, great crowds ‘are gathering. 
Many leaders are guiding the movement, 
mostly young fishermen. The principal per- 
son is “Jock Troup, a cooper lad from Wick.” 
A writer from Dundee says, “Never did 
young evangelists arrive in the big city to 
assault the strongholds of sin more slenderly 
equipped in knowledge and experience, and 
with a finer courage and daring.” They 
have not made much impression on Dundee 
but in smaller communities “the whole dis- 
tritt is being stirred.” A minister from 
Fraserburg says, “The spirit of God is work- 
ing powerfully in this town. There is abso- 
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lutely no doubt about that. Staid church 
people may be shocked by some of the things 
that are being said and done. But we must 
exercise charity, for great good is being 
wrought.” We cannot conclude from re- 
ports in English papers that the revival is 
so remarkable or hopeful as some reports 
of the American press would indicate. 
There are some indications that it is a part 
of the wave of fundamentalism which is 
focussing attention upon the expectation of 
the approaching end of the world and the 
second coming of Christ. 


Extraordinary Decrease of 
Crime in England 

E are continually hearing startling 

statements about the “wave of crime” 
that has followed the war. A statement to 
the contrary is heartening. A comparison 
of figures for 1914 and 1921, issued by the 
Commissioners of Prisons in England, seems 
to indicate a remarkable decrease of crime 
in that country. The number convicted of 
burglary has fallen from 1,960 to 1,548; 
for larceny from 1,900 to 1,200; for assault 
from 8,666 to 3,312; for drunkenness from 
51,851 to 8,752; for prostitution from 7,952 
to 2,958; for begging, ete. from 15,019 to 
2,539. Police authorities, recognizing this 
decrease, say that it is due largely to im- 
proved material conditions: higher wages, 
larger savings, better home conditions, 
better education, war pensions, juvenile 
courts and “the disappearance of the ex- 
treme destitution of the days before the 
war.” 


The Y.M.C. A. in Hangchow 
and the Y. M. A. 

H have read recently an interesting ac- 
W count of two organizations for young 
men in Hangchow. One, the usual type of 
Y. M. ©. A., laid particular emphasis upon 
the Christian motive and purpose of the 
Association. It was called “The Christian 
Churches’ Young Men’s Association.” Its 
active members, who controlled the Associa- 
tion, were all church members in good stand- 
ing. In six years its membership had grown 
to about a thousand. But there were many 
young men, members and non-members, who 
admired the work and appreciated the ad- 
vantages of the Association, but objected to 
its Christian auspices and influences. They 
therefore formed another organization, the 
Hangchow Young Men’s Association. It 
started out with every sign of promise. Its 
objects were in every way worthy. It had 
a strong backing of business men, and over 
2,500 members. Yet, within a year, it had 
fallen to pieces. Dropping the name of 
Christian, leaving out all the religion and 
ministering simply to physical and material 
needs did not work for permanency. In this 
connection, and impressing the same lesson, 
is the statement of the missionary who 
makes the report: “Recently a Buddhist 
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priest expressed to me bis inability to under- 
stand why Christian plans were capable of 
being carried out, while the same plans 
made by Buddhist organizations, copying 
Christian methods, failed.” 


It Is Worth Noting 

That there are 200,000 members of the 
Protestant Church in Japan and more than 
a million adherents. 


That among other evil influences of the 
Japanese in Korea is added the direct at- 
tack on Christianity and the teaching of 
atheism in the public schools. : 

That one of the last acts of Lord Bryce 
was to express his appreciation of what the — 
Churches of the United States were doing 
in the interests of World Peace. 


That Salvation Army social secretaries 
report that “drunkenness among the men 
frequenting the Army’s hotels and indus- 
trial homes has almost disappeared.” 


That out of fifty relief workers in Russia, 
Seven have contracted typhus and three have 
died, a graphic demonstration of the sever- 
ity of the epidemic among the starving 
nations. 


That with 3,000,000 persons out of work 
today in the United States, the admission 
of immigrants by the hundreds, daily, is a 
crime against them as well as against our 
own country. 


That Colonel Haskell, of the Near Hast 
Relief, asserts: “All relief Supplies actually 
reach the children for whom they are in- 
tended, and the Russian Government is 
assisting to the best of their ability.” 


That the Roman Catholic Church requires 
250 hours of extra-secular religious instruc- 
tion for her children; the Jew demands as 
high as 350 hours. Over 3,000 public high 
School students in Utah are today receiving 
daily instruction in Mormon doctrines, in 
buildings located near the public schools, 
but maintained by the Mormon Church. 


That the late Pope Benedict XY. was pres- 
ident of the St. Jerome Bible Society before 
he was Pope, and that one of his first acts 
after his elevation was to send out an ear- 
nest appeal for the widest possible diffusion 
of the gospels, “that all the Faithful shall 
become habituated to the daily reading and 
study of the Same, and thence learn to walk 
worthily, in all things pleasing God.” 


That a meeting recently held in New York 
considered the organization of a Fellowship 
for a Christian Social Order, to be “broad 
enough to include Protestants, Roman Cath- 
olics, Jews, and persons without ecclesiasti- 
cal connections, who are in accord with the 
ideals of fellowship.” This reminds one of 
Sagamore, “before the war,” where an even 
broader fellowship was exhibited, for many 
years, in conferences under the wise guid- 
ance of George A. Coleman, the Master of 
Forums. 
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A Survey of Peking 

PEKING, A SoctaL SuRvEY, by SIDNEY D. 
GAMBLE (Doran. $5.00). This is the first 
survey of a Chinese city that has ever been 
made. It was conducted under the auspices of 
the Princeton University Center in China and 
the Peking Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, with efficient aid of the Peking police, 
members of a Christian church, missionaries 
and various government officials. Prof. John 
Dewey says of the volume: “There are facts in 
this book, more facts and on a greater diver- 
sity of topics than I should have believed pos- 
sible after existing in Peking for two years in 
a baffled and confused intellectual state with 
respect to what was going on all around.” It 
covers such topics as History, Geography, Gov- 
ernment, Population, Health, Education, Com- 
mercial Life, Recreation, The Social Hvil, 
Poverty and Philanthropy, Prisons, Church 
Survey, Religious Work, etc., and to each of 
these topics a chapter is devoted. There are 
numerous charts, illustrations, tables of statis- 
tics and a good index. The survey, though by 
no means complete, is a remarkably fine piece 
of work. No one interested in the Chinese 
people and work among them can afford to be 
without it. 


On Religious Themes 

Tum FUTURE OF THE CHURCHES, by ROGER 
W. Basson (Revell. $1.00). Mr. Babson is 
manifestly a thoroughly religious man, and his 
books, which he is producing with remarkable 
speed, are saturated with the modern progres- 
sive spirit. They will arouse attention partly 
because they are the work of a layman and a 
well-known and successful statistician, and 
partly because they are daring and stimulat- 
ing. Probably they are intended to promote 
discussion. In places the clerical reader may 
question his statements, but the trend of his 
thought is right and does indeed point out the 
way of salvation for both society and the 
churches. In brief, he calls upon us all to 
dare to be Christian, to apply the teachings 
of Christ and to get men into heaven by get- 
ting heaven into men, and by working as well 
as praying for the coming of the Kingdom of 
Heaven here on earth. Wherefore we say 
“Well done, Roger Babson, the more laymen 
you can convert to this idea the better.” 

Tur MoprrN READER’S BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS, 
OLp TESTAMENT, by R. G. Movutron (Macmil- 
lan. $2.50). Admirably arranged selections 
from the Old Testament for schools, academies, 
colleges or for individual use. The arrange- 
ment is by groups: History in story and song, 
the Prophets, Psalms and lyrics, the Poem of 
Zion Redeemed (Isaiah 40-66) and the Wis- 
dom Books. The text is not broken up in chap- 
ter and verse, but an index shows where in the 
Bible each selection may be found. We heartily 
commend the volume for the use of teachers 
and for private devotional reading. 

JEsuUs AND WHAT HE Saip, ty Rev. ARTHUR 
S. Burrows (Pilgrim Press. $2.00). An in- 
teresting and useful analytical study of the 
teachings of Jesus. The author’s method is to 
arrange the sayings of Jesus in a central col- 
umn on each page, and on parallel columns 
Old Testament illustrations and Apostolic in- 
terpretations of the same saying. For example, 
“The Holy Spirit” groups eight references of 
Jesus’ sayings, and on a left-hand column ten 
references to the Old Testament, on the right 
hand nineteen references to Apostolic teach- 


ings. Of course there will be some instances, 
especially in the Old Testament, where there 
will be differences of opinion concerning the 
meaning of certain texts, but the author’s work 
is in sympathy with modern scholarship. The 
book will be especially useful for the prepara- 
tion of Bible Readings, or for topical stuay 
of Biblical teachings. It is a volume for the 
Sunday school teacher, the minister, the Bible 
student to keep at hand with his reference 
books. 

A Book or FAMILY WoRSHIP, edited by W. 
ROBERTSON NICOLL (Doran.). Contains a 
well-selected Scripture passage and a prayer 
for each day and for fifty-two weeks, with six 
special selections for Christmas, New Year’s, 
Easter, Good Friday, Whitsunday and Dee. 31. 
Twelve men are named as _ contributors— 
Jowett, Stalker, Horton, R. J. Campbell, ete.— 
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but their contributions are unsigned. The edi- 
tor’s name gives promise of the exceptionally 
excellent quality of the work and this promise 
is fulfilled. We heartily commend the volume 
for use in family worship or for private use. 

Tue CRADLE Rott MANUAL, by JESSIE 
ELEANOR Moore (Methodist Book Concern. 
65 cents net). A valuable hand-book present- 
ing suggestive and practical plans. 

DEMOCRATIC METHODISM IN AMERICA, by 
LymMAN Epwyn Davis (Revell. $1.50 net). 
An interesting survey of the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church. 

HERALDS OF PASSION, by CHARLES L. 
GoopELL (Doran. $1.25). A plea for a warm, 
enthusiastic, passionate presentation of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus. It is rich in historical and bio- 
graphical reference and illustration. 

THE CONSERVATIVE CHARACTER OF MARTIN 
LutTHer, by GEorceE M. STEPHENSON (United 
Lutheran Publishing House). An interesting 
study of Luther’s work and ideals. 

CHILDREN’S GOSPEL SToRy-SERMONS, by 
Hueu T. Kerr (Revell). A delightful com- 
bination of story and sermon. There is one 
for every Sunday in the year. 

Gop REVEALING His TRUTH, edited by WAL- 
TER A. SQUIRES (Westminster Press). A text- 
book of religious education for church schools 
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having Sunday, week day and expressional ses- 
sions. This volume is prepared for first year 
of the intermediate department. ‘The course 
covers the Old Testament under the title 
“Through Patriarch and Prophet.” 

THE VICTORIOUS BANNER, by ALEX R. GoR- 
DON (Doran). ‘This second volume of stories 
from the Bible retold for young folks has all 
the charm of the first volume from Genesis. 
These stories are from Hxodus through Joshua 
and the conquest of Palestine. 

“Say FELLows,’ by WaAbDE C. SmiItTH (Re- 
vell). These talks to boys have been adapted 
from the author’s weekly Sunday school lesson 
treatments in The Sunday School Times. 

MakINnG THE BIBLE REAL, by FREDEBIC 
BREADING OxtToBy (Revell). Introduction and 
general studies, such as Old Testament His- 
tory, The Prophets, Christ and the Pharisees 
and Paul the Man. They will furnish good 
material for adult classes or teacher training 
classes in the church school. 

To BE og Nor To Bg, by S. D. CHAMBERS 
(Revell). Brief talks or “Five Minute Ser. 
mons” for children and junior congregations. 
The aim is to help to right decisions. 

WuHo ARE MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH? by 
DARWELL STONE and F. W. FULLER (Long: 
mans, Green & Co.). One of the “Pusey House 
Occasional Papers.” The statement as to 
membership in the church made by the Lam- 
beth Conference is criticized as contrary to 
the Scripture, the Fathers and the Thirty-nine 
Articles. 


Important New Books 

THE Srupy oF AMERICAN HIsToRy, by VIS- 
COUNT Bryce (Macmillan. $1.50). This char- 
acteristic sketch of a favorite subject was de- 
livered by Lord Bryce as the inaugural address 
of the Sir George Watson Chair of American 
History, Literature and Institutions. A full 
account is given of the origin and purpose of 
this gift. The lecture itself is naturally in- 
tended for Englishmen but Americans will 
enjoy the ideas put forth by so good a friend. 
What he considers our mistakes, the time and 
manner of gaining independence, our handling 
of the slavery question and other matters, he 
would lay open for study along with certain 
great achievements which stand to our credit. 
He notes that our Constitution has survived 
three great upheavals—Jacksonian democracy, 
the Civil War and the World War. ‘The clos- 
ing plea is very moving, for an understanding 
between the two English-speaking nations, ag 
the hope of the world. 

WASHINGTON AND THE RIDDLE OF PEACE, by 
H. G. WELLS (Maemillan. $2.00). The twenty- 
nine reports written for the New York World 
and other papers before and during the Wash- 
ington Conference. It is amusing to follow 
the ups and downs of the author’s feelings as 
the Conference proceeds. Mr. Wells is al- 
ways interesting, and his impressions of Presi- 
dent Harding, Senator Lodge, Secretary Hughes 
and other prominent persons are very enter- 
taining. He did not hesitate to express his 
dissatisfaction with the part played by France, 
and it is not strange that the Hnglish papers 
were not pleased with his declarations. He is 
far more friendly in his attitude toward Japan, 
and he does not hesitate to give advice to the 
United States, especially against the exaction 
of war debts. Few readers will agree with all 
that Mr. Wells says, but his articles are well 
worth reading. 
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One Pastor’s Training Class 


what it means to be a Christian, of how one 
can become a Christian, of how it can be known — 
whether one is a Christian or not, of what it 
means to join the chureh, of what the church 


Eprrors’ Nore: The account by Mr. Gaylord 
of his work in training classes of children 11 
to 13 or 14 years of age was begun in last 
week's ‘“Congregationalist” and is here con- 
cluded. This and other material on the subject 
may be found in the leaflet, “Hvangelism 
through Education.” ‘Preparing our Youth for 
Church Membership” is another leaflet obtain- 
able from the Pilgrim Press and suggesting 
further material. c 

It is helpful to publish in the church bulletin 
each Sunday. morning a series of questions and 
answers which shall be used as the substance 
of the class work in the afternoon. The request 
should be made for the parents to co-operate 
by talking over the questions with their boys 
and girls before the meeting of the class. As 
the boys and girls come to the class on Sunday 
afternoon they are divided into four groups, 
one for the large boys, another for the small 
boys; one for the larger girls, another for the 
smaller girls. The pastor is assisted in this by 
older young people, carefully chosen and trained. 
These helpers go over the questions and answers 
with the children, seeking not so much to have 
the answer learned and recited as to have the 
meaning clear and thoroughly comprehended. 
At the close of the hour the pastor holds a re- 
view with all the groups meeting together, 
dwelling on the main points and answering any 
questions. In these sessions of the class the 
effort is made to get the public expression of 
willingness to follow Jesus Christ and to join 
the church, for it is clearly understood that 


the ultimate aim of these classes is Christian 
decision and church membership. But no 
strong pressure is brought to bear for immedi- 
ate church membership. It is assumed that 
when one is a Christian he will join the church 
at the proper time as a natural step. Beyond 
the publie expression of decision the pastor en- 
deayors to talk with each boy and girl sepa- 
rately, and especially to confer with the par- 
ents in the home. Incidentally it might be said 
that if there is any disappointment and _ heart- 
ache in the effort it does not come from the 
boys and girls; but it may come from the ap- 
parent indifference and often entire misunder- 
standing on the part of the parents themselves. 
The meetings of the classes culminate in a 
meeting with the church committee, so that the 
boys and girls who are prepared pass from the 
training-class right into church membership. 
Just a little about the style of questions that 
are used. It is hard for any one to find an- 
other’s manual that meets his own particular 
ideas and methods. In general, most manuals 
are too comprehensive and not specific enough. 
If a pastor can afford a training class which 
shall run all through the year, then it is well 
for him to cover all the field of Christian the- 
ology and practical Christian living; but if 
this is to be a training class for church mem- 
bership, simply lasting from six to eight weeks, 
it is a great mistake to lay much emphasis on 
Christian teachings as a whole. Rather, the 
questions ought to deal simply and specifically 
with the Christian life. They should treat of 


believes. I find it very helpful to use these 
questions in connection with the morning sery- 
ice; indeed, some years they have been prac- 
tically the outlines of the morning sermons. 
In this way the parents have clearly under- 
stood what is being said to the children; and 
not simply this, but it has been found that 
these simple, direct sermons—almost too ele- 
mental, it was feared—really supplied a need 
in the church as a whole. More than one adult. 
who has come before our church committee has 
said that the root of his decision and wish to 


join the church was in the clearer understand- — 


¥ 
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ing of just what it meant to be a Christian— 
an understanding due to the morning sermons. — 


The result of some such method as this will 
surely be to bring into the church and the sery- 


ice of the Master, normally and naturally, the 4 


boys and girls whom it is our task to shep- 
herd. But let us not forget that, after all, 
decision to live the Christian life and joining 
the Christian church is not the end of the 


task, but its beginning, that to train in Chris- 


tian life and service is not only more vital 
but more difficult than to bring to Christian 
decision. It is comparatively easy to collect 
the materials, but it is vastly more difficult 


to build them into the enduring structure of — 


Christ’s true church in the hearts of men. 
Epwarp D. GaAyYLorp. 


Dr. Davis’ Bible Class 


Jehovah’s Mercy 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
March 5. Jonah 8: 1—4: 11. 


The lesson today comes from one of the most 
shamefully treated of all the books in the Bible. 
Because of discussion over the ‘‘whale’’ factor 
the wonderful central meaning of the book is 
almost lost from view, and any real compre- 
hension of the message is frittered away in a 
foolish and futile debate as to whether or not 
a man could live in a big fish. 

1. Chosen People and Hated Heathen. We 
never shall understand Jonah until we try to 
imagine such a national temper of scorn and 
pride as we seldom see expressed today in our 
country. The Jews were trained in the idea 
that they were the chosen people, whose preser- 
vation and prosperity were the chief interest of 
Jehovah; conversely, the heathen were the just 
objects of divine wrath. More than one pro- 
phetie voice had been raised against this; but it 
was the common thought of the people and they 
made it a ruling principle in all their treat- 
ment of the'Gentiles. Nineveh might be a vast 
and splendid city, but its people were destined 
to a richly deserved destruction. 

2. The Mission of Repentance and Hope. 
Now Jonah goes to the great city with his 
message. He is ready to obey the divine com- 
mand, although he does not seem to have 
caught what we see to be the real lesson of his 
experience with heathen sailors, whose conduct 
ought to have rebuked all his narrow estimate 


of Jehovah’s mercy and love. 

Repentance follows with amazing swiftness. 
It is popular. It includes even the animals. 
The king joins the movement of the people. 
Forgiveness is won through prayer to a merci- 
ful God and Nineveh is saved. 

3. The Angry Prophet. Now we come to 
the difficult section of the lesson. Was Jonah’s 
anger due to the fact that God’s forgiveness 
of the repentant city involved the denial of his 
message and authority as a prophet? ‘This is 
the explanation that is often given, but we 
doubt if this is the real interpretation of the 
situation. Jonah was not angry on any merely 
personal grounds. His whole political and re- 
ligious conception told him that Nineveh was 
a heathen city that deserved destruction. If 
it were to be forgiven and restored, where was 
the privilege peculiar to Israel? 

Let us not be too intolerant of Jonah until 
we have seen-exactly what his wrath means. 
It is not so alien to our own point of view as 
it might seem. He had been trained to regard 
himself and his people as the only and chosen 
ones. Ifa great heathen city were to be spared 
and treated as if they also were chosen ones, 
where was the meaning of God’s choice of 
Israel? 

4. The Great Argument. It came in the 
form of a parable from nature. Jonah needed 
shade for rest; his head and his heart were 
both hot. He found shade under the gourd, 
but it did not last. The gourd withered. A 
parching wind blew; the sun burned pitiless’ 


Jonah was ready to die; and when that time 
comes pride and bigotry are subdued to such 


an extent that a man may be expected to listen 
to reason. 


The argument is put in the form known as ; 


a fortiori. It runs like this: You were exceed- 


ingly glad when the gourd grew up and gave > 
you shelter; you were grieved and angry when — 


you found that it had withered; you felt that 
Jehovah should have cared for the gourd. But 


if all this was true in the case of the gourd, 


which was only a vegetable growth, how much 
more should you have expected that Jehovah 
would be concerned with the needs of a great 


city, So vast and diverse in its human interests, — 


so long in process of building, so rich in vital 
and spiritual resources? You were anxious about 
a gourd ; do you not see how much more anxious 
Jehovah must be about Nineveh? This is the 
way in which to state the argument. 
But what is the practical lesson? 
slowly we learn to think in international terms 
or to love with interracial affections! Is not the 
stranger still subject to suspicion? .Do we hap- 


pily tolerate one of another class or color in our — 


neighborhood? It is all easy enough to heap 
rebuke on old Jonah sulking in the withered 
ruin of his gourd booth, but our own social cus- 
toms are quite another matter. How about it? 


QO ecw, 
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The Redeemer Revealed 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for March 5-11 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 
Theme for the year, Redemption. 


Theme for Lent, The Working Out of Re- 


demption. 
Theme for the week, The Redeemer Revealed. 
Luke 4: 18. 


A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 

(For hymns see “Devotional Hymns,” and 
for prayers, ‘“A Book of Prayers,’ each 5 cents. 
Congregational Commission on Hvangelism, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 

Sunday. The Redeemer’a babe. Luke 2: 
1-21. Comment 1; Hymn 36; Prayer 27. 

Monday. The Redeemer a boy. Luke 2: 
22-52. Comment 2; Hymn 41; Prayer 69. 

Tuesday. The Redeemer a man. Luke 3: 
1-38. Closet and Altar—Murray; Hymn 36; 
Prayer 15. 

Wednesday. The Redeemer a preacher. Luke 
4: 1-30. Comment 5; Hymn 24; Prayer 13. 

Thursday. The Redeemer a physician. Luke 
4: 1-30. Comment 5; Hymn 24; Prayer 13. 

Friday. The Redeemer a teacher. Luke 5: 
1-16. Comment 4; Hymn 24; Prayer 4. 

Saturday. The Redeemer the hope of the 
hopeless. Luke 5: 17-39. Closet and Altar— 
Calvin; Hymn 21; Prayer 8. ; 
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Preview. For six weeks our topics are to 


’ be from Luke, following the theme in the pre- 


Raster “Fellowship of Prayer,’ The Working 
out of Redemption. The central conception is 
that man is redeemed by‘ the life of God be- 
coming dominant in his life. The subdivisions 
are as follows: first week, redemption is a 
matter of the dominance of God’s life in us; 
second week, redemption is conditioned on our 
desire for it; third week, how redemption ex- 
presses itself; fourth week, as redeemed men 
we are trustees of redemptive forces and re- 
deemable people; fifth week, the consequences 
of redemption in us and in the world; sixth 
week, the way of triumph over suffering and 
death. 

Suggestions for the Midweek Prayer Meeting. 
Churches using “The Fellowship of Prayer” 
may enlist participation in various ways: for 
example, ask a series of persons to read the 
topie and text for each day; another series, the 
quotations; another, the meditations. It is 
recommended that periods of prayer be pro- 
vided for on the objects of prayer. 
tion, the prayers of the church are coveted for 
particular groups of denominational workers. 
This week we suggest the Commission on Re- 
cruiting for the Ministry and the religious 
education field force. 

1. We see in this week’s readings that re- 
demption is a matter of the dominance of God’s 
life in us. The Jews looked for national 
redemption. Luke’s gospel makes it plain that 
redemption is a matter of the inner life. He 
pictures that life of God revealing itself in the 
life of Jesus; present in the little babe; vigor- 
ous in the growing boy; victorious in the 
tempted man; vocal in the preacher; dynamic 
to heal disease; magnetic as a teacher and 
powerful to draw sinners to God. This which 
lives in Jesus is God; the God which lives in 
Jesus has been Christ-like from eternity and 


has been living in God-like men. . But in the, 


In addi- © 


Closet and Altar 


THE REVEALER OF ETERNAL LIFE 
For the life was manifested, and we have 
seen it, and bear witness, and show unto 
you that eternal life which was with the 
Father and was manifested wnto us.—1 John 
Whe ea 


Salvation itself, its true root and its real 
power, consists in coming to Christ and 
getting into personal relation with him. 
“This is the record, that God hath given 
us eternal life, and this. life is in his son; 
he that hath the Son hath life.” Faith 
means not merely a confidence in certain 
promises God has made, or the acceptance 
of a certain gift Christ can bestow; but 
an opening of the heart to him and a re- 
ceiving of himself as its life—Andrew 
Murray. 


I greet Thee, who my sure Redeemer art, 
My only trust and Saviour of my heart! 
Who so much toil and pain did’st undergo, 
For my poor, worthless sake ; 

We pray Thee from our hearts, 

All idle griefs and smarts 

And foolish care to take. | 


“Thou are the true and perfect gentleness, 
No harshness hast Thou, and no bitterness ; 
Make us to taste and prove, 

Make us adore and love 

The sweet grace found in Thee; 

With longing to abide 

Ever at Thy dear side, 

In Thy sweet unity. 


Poor, banished exiles, wretched sons of Eve, 
‘Full of all sorrows,’ until Thee we grieve ; 
To Thee we bring our sighs, 
Our groanings and our cries ; 
Thy pity, Lord, we crave; 
We take the sinner’s place, 
And pray Thee of Thy grace, 
To pardon and to save.” 
John Calvin. 


Faith is not just love, answering love, it 
is trust answering grace. It is not the 
acceptance of the Father’s kindness, it is 
committing ourselves to the Father’s grace. 
_—P, T. Forsyth. 


Almighty God, father of all mercies, we 
thine unworthy servants do give thee most 
humble and hearty thanks, for all thy good- 
ness and lovingkindness to us and to all 
men. We bless thee for our creation, pres- 
ervation and all the blessings of this life; 
but above all for thine inestimable love in 
the redemption of our world by our Lord 
Jesus Ohrist; for the means of grace and 
the hope of glory. And, we beseech thee, 
give us that sense of all thy mercies, that 
our hearts may be unfeignedly thankful, 
and that we may shew forth thy praise, 
not only with our lips, but in our lives; 
by giving up ourselves to thy service, and 
by walking before thee in holiness and 
righteousness all our days, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen—Coptic Liturgy of 
Saint Basil. 

[Compiled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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Redeemer is the constant revelation of the fact 
that man’s life is perfected, that is, saved only 
through the dominance of God’s life within 
him. 

2. It was so with Jesus. If the life of God 
had not been dominant in Jesus, he would have 
failed; for example, in the temptation. The 
striking thing is that its presence left him so 
normal. He grew from babyhood to manhood 
without his neighbors suspecting that he was 
different. As a babe he was apparently as 
helpless as any babe, needing a mother’s care, 
shelter, protection, food and all. We can think 
of him as erying in the night and comforted by 
Mary’s response. He grew to be a boy not 
essentially different from other boys. Doubt- 
less Mary gave the same attention to prepar- 
ing him for school and seeing that he reached 
the synagogue on time as other mothers did. 
Probably in Joseph’s shop his fingers were 
sometimes cut, and tools doubtless dropped on 
his toes. The life of God was committed to the 
eare of human agents. Are we not in danger 
of doing violence to the facts in thinking that 
here from the start was a life which domi- 
nated all, rather than to conceive that the 
God-life in Jesus came to dominance through 
the ministry of ordinary human agents? How 
this conception magnifies human life! The re- 
sults were the preaching, the healing, the teach- 
ing, the redeeming of the Saviour of the world. 

3. Is it not the same with us? Does not 
God commit to us the responsibility for the 
care of his own life within? Is not Christ born 
in the heart of man very much as he was born 
in Bethlehem as a babe? If, now, he comes as 
a babe, that presence within us needs mother 
care, welcome, shelter, protection, food; and 
without it, will die. The spirit within us calls 
for the truth; it requires the spiritual exercise 
of prayer; the companionship of the soul with 
other souls and with God; the nurture which 
sis provided in the normal processes of spiritual 
development. Given such care, it will come to. 
dominance’ God may on occasion take pos- 
session forcefully of a human soul; but if the 
revelation in Jesus is dependable, then the nor- 
mal process is for the spirit’s birth as a babe 
in the heart, growing in strength until it is 
dominant and the soul takes up the words of 
Mary, ‘“‘Whatsoever he sayeth unto you, do it.” 

4. The revelation of the Redeemer is being 
repeated. For the disciples the Redeemer was 
revealed in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
It was a compelling revelation. We have the 
record of that revelation; that record cannot 
be quite the same for us that the revelation 
was for those who lived with Him, whom to 
see was to see the Father. But that same life 
is manifesting itself in redeemed lives about us, 
and if welcomed into our bosoms is experienced 
by us. Herein is life exalted, for so we become 
Christs of God. 

5. Hymn for the week. 
to memory.) 


No. 24. (Commit 


Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of thy tone; 

As thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring children lost and lone. 


O teach me, Lord, that I may teach 
The precious things thou dost impart; 
And wing my words, that they may reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart! 


O fill me with thy fullness, Lord, 
Until my very heart o’erflow 

In kindling thought and glowing word, 
Thy love to tell, thy praise to show! 
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Why Sammy Squirrel Saved 
By H. Boylston Dummer 

Little Sammy Squirrel knew that summer had 
slipped away, for now the mornings were cool 
and crisp. Jack Frost had made more than one 
visit to the woods, painting colors of red and 
gold on the leaves as he passed. 

Sammy had spent the long, glad summer days 
in happy play in the treetops, where, swayed by 
gentle breezes, he had watched the fleecy clouds 
go sailing by. Now the mornings were so cool 
that Sammy shivered. His mother noticed and 
said: 

“You are getting to be a big Squirrel now, 
Sammy, and you must help gather nuts for the 
winter; the work will keep you nice and warm.” 

But Sammy did not see the need of this. 

“Mother, what’s the use of all this work, sav- 
ing up, when the ground in the woods are coy- 
ered with nuts. All we have to do when we are 
hungry is to eat all we want and spend the rest 
of the time in play. It’s a lot of work to fill 
that old storehouse.” 

“Yes, I understand the way you look at it; 
you had an Uncle Jim who was just like you, 
and your Uncle Bill was another who thought 
the same way.” 

“Uncle Jim and Uncle Bill,” said Sammy. “I 
never knew I had an Uncle Jim or Uncle Bill.” 

“No,” his mother answered, “it was all very 
sad, and we had no reason to be proud of the 
way they acted.” 

“What did they do, mother?” asked the little 
Squirrel, all curiosity. 

“Well, Sammy, I’ll tell you the story. It’s not 
very long. Your Uncles felt as you do, that it 
was silly to work; and your grandfather told 
them if they did not work they could not have 
anything to eat out of the storehouse when win- 
ter came. So Jim and Bill ran away from home, 
shouting: ‘We are going to enjoy life; we are 
not going to waste our time working!’ 3 

“Well, winter came on early that, year—deep 
snows, and the trees covered with ice—so that 
any Squirrel who had not saved «ny nuts for the 
winter was soon in danger of starving. The 
nuts were buried deep beneath the snows, and 
the buds on the trees that Squirrels love to eat 
were encased in ice. 

“We all went out looking for your Uncles, 
carrying food, but we could not find any sign of 
them, until we asked a Blue Jay that we met 
a long, long way from our house. 

“‘Yes,’ the Blue Jay said. ‘They used to 
live over in that big oak, but I have not seen 
them for some time. They were always digging 
in the snow, but I never saw them find any- 
thing.’ 

“We thanked Mr. Jay and scampered over to 
the oak.” Mrs. Squirrel wiped her eyes and 
continued: 

“We found your Uncle Jim and your Uncle 
Bill, Sammy, but they had died of starvation, 
because they were too lazy to save any food 
when they had the chance. Now, Sammy, do 
you want to help mother fill this basket with 
nuts?” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” Sammy fairly chattered in 
his eagerness. 

“J thought you would, Sammy; you are a 
bright little Squirrel.” 

So they tramped through the beautiful woods 
to fill their basket. When they came to a nut 
tree Sammy would climb up and pick off the 
nuts that the frost had not touched hard enough 


to make fall. He would throw them down into 
the basket which his mother was holding up to 
him, and in a very little while they had filled the 
basket and the bag they had brought, and car- 
ried them into their storehouse for the winter. 

Day after day they worked until every bin 
was full, and Sammy kept saying: 

“Why, mother, this is more sport to work and 
save than it is to play. I love to see the bins 
fill up.’”’ 

It all came back to Sammy, the sad story of 
his Uncle Bill and his Uncle Jim, when one 
morning he looked out on a fierce blizzard. The 
snow was whirling and sweeping through the 
woods, the great trees were groaning and bend- 
ing before the fury of the storm. 

“Well,” said the little Squirrel, “I can see 
where I would be hungry if I had to find my 
dinner out in all that storm. And it was fun, 
saving up, too.” 


Jek’s Boot Linings 
By Yetta Kay Stoddard 

It was the time of gathering in the harvest 
of boot linings. Boot linings? Yes, warm, soft 
linings that let in neither wet nor cold. 

In a weather-stained hut hidden up behind 
Uyak, which is in that part of Alaska that 
looks across to the great volcanoes, lives Jek, 
a small member of a big Eskimo family. Gath- 
ering boot linings is this family’s principal oc- 


of 
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cupation, the boots being of sealskin and the 
linings of eider. 

As it is along the cliffs below Jek’s father’s 
hut where the king eiders nest, it is, of course, 
out in those dangerous places that the harvest 
is reaped. Out beyond the flats where the 
beach rye grows thick and softly luxuriant, the 
rocks sheer away into the sea, and there grow 
mussels by millions and millions. And if you 
know that mussels form the eider’s chief article 
of diet, when he can get them, then you also 
know that these birds would rather risk being 
caught by Jek’s father than move farther in- 
land away from the mussel beds. 


Jek is still a boy. He always knew that as 
soon as he grew big enough he must learn to 
go over the cliffs in the knotted ropes and help 
his father Lring in the boot linings. 

One day, unexpectedly, his father said to 
him: 

“Jek, my little son, I don’t feel just well 
enough to go down for the birds, and yet the 
baskets must be filled. So what do you say 
about making a start at the business?” 


“Of course, father. Just try me!” exclaimed 
Jek, eager to have his skill and bravery tested. 

“Good. But first, you know, to do this work 
you must have strong hands, steady hands. 
That is for clinging to the roots of the bushes 
and the very faces of the cliffs sometimes. Then 
you must have good sense in your feet, for they 
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must find a place to stand on, even when it is 
not more than an inch.” 

“Yes, father,” laughed Jek. “I have the 
right hands and feet. See! I climb up and 
down the little hills every day.” 

“But one thing still more important, Jek. 
You must have a cool head and know what to 
do when you can neither get up nor down nor 
stay in one spot. You must know how to make 
a way to save yourself. Otherwise it is Good- 
bye, Jek, for us all.” . 

“T know that, father. Still, I can only wait 
and see what will happen. Maybe I can think 
of the right thing to do.” 

“Maybe you can. Well, come along. I shall 
be at the top ledge all the time, and you can 
call out to me if there is danger.” 

Jek went over the first great projection and 
into the first hollow. He slipped along so 
quietly that birds were being caught by dozens 
before the others began to fly about in fighting 
array. He was dropping them down to a lower 
ledge of rock, and when he thought there were 
enough to take up to his father, he began to 
slide after them. It was a thrilling descent, 
for the side of the cliff bulged out, and once he 
got started he went swiftly. It was like slid- 
ing from the ridgepole of a slanting roof and 
expecting to stop where the shingles ended. 
That is what Jek did. There were roots of 
bushes to cling to, and the steady ropes. Still, 
it was a ride that made Jek’s heart stand still 
while it lasted. He got back his breath, picked 
up the birds:and placed them in the baskets, 
and then gave the signal to his father that he 
was coming up. 

The root of an old bush reached out and en- 
tangled him. That was the way he thought it 
happened. Anyway, he was jerked free from 
the ropes and held in air for a moment. The 
rope was far above his head, but he began a 
frantic scramble to reach it. His foot slipped. 
The whole face of the cliff came away with 
him and he found himself again at the ledge. 


“Father will have to come down and get 
me,” said the boy, ruefully, ashamed to have 
his first day’s work spoiled. He began to shout. 
He shouted louder and louder—the very loud- 
est he could. Silence, except for the angry 
birds above him and the angry waters beneath 
him, answered his call. 

“T must have a cool head and know what to 
do when I can neither get up nor down nor 
stay in one spot,” he repeated. 

Looking below, he shuddered. The leap was 
too far. Up, then, he must get somehow. He 
found footholds, grasped at bits of rocks, small 
roots, and ascended slowly, wearily, to the first 
bulge. There he was stopped. He realized that 
no one could go up or down that shining rock 
without ropes, and there still dangled out be- 
yond his reach the means of saving himself. 
A foot beyond, and yet that foot seemed a mile! 


“IT must know how to make a way to save 
myself,’ he was saying, over and over again. 

He was holding with stiff fingers to a small 
erack. Birds were coming in to their nests 
again, seeing him so powerless to do them harm. 
He reached out suddenly, grasped a mother 
bird, and held her at arm’s length out to the 
rope. Her beak closed upon it. He swung her 
deftly back, grasped the rope and came pres- 
ently up over the cliff side to where his father 
lay waiting. 

“How long you were, Jek! It should not 
take you half the time to gather these,” the 
Man said, looking into the baskets. ‘What 
were you doing?’ Jek laughed before he 
answered— 

“I was doing the best I knew how with my 
hands, feet and head, father.” 

“And why have you brought the mother bird 
up here, alive, like that?” 

“YT wish to make a pet of her,” said Jek. 
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“You see, she pulled the rope in for me, when 
I couldn’t reach it, and there was no way to 
get up to you nor down to the beach.” 

“Well, that’s all right, my brave Jek. You 
were brave, I know, when you faced danger, 
else you could not be laughing now.” 

“I was laughing at the name I will call my 
pet bird, father,” said Jek. “My ‘Boot Lin- 
ings!’ Isn’t that a good name?’ 

“A fine one,” agreed Jek’s 
laughed, too. 
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Conferences on Evangelism 


In anticipation of the Lenten season, an all- 
day conference of Brooklyn, N. Y., ministexs 
of all denominations was held on Jan. 23, 
at the Central Branch Y. M. C. A,, under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Federation of 
Churches. The all-day session was followed 
by a dinner, at which reports for the year were 
read and officers elected. Dr. J. W. Langdale, 
of the New York Ave. M. BH. Church was 
chosen president. At the morning session ad- 
dresses were given by Dr. F. L. Fagley on 
“Organizing the Church for Effective HEvan- 
gelism”; by Dr. G. B. Dean of the M. HB. 
Chureh on “Personal Evangelism,” and by 
Dr. C. L. Goodell of the Federal Council on 
“Evangelism for Today.” The afternoon ad- 
dresses were by Dr. F. W. Tompkins, of Phila- 
delphia: “Hvangelistic Plans of the Episcopal 
Church”; Dr. H. F. Stillwell, Baptist, “Pas- 
toral Evangelism”; and Dr. O. M. Voorhees, 
“Hyvangelistic Plans for the Reformed Church.’ 
In the evening district interdenominational ral- 
lies were held in the Tompkins Ave. Congrega- 
tional Church, Fourth Ave. M. BH. Church, and 
St. Mark’s M. HB. Church, at which the speak- 
ers were Dr. C. HE. Burton, of the National 
Council, Dr. J. R. Stevenson, Dr. C. L. Goodell, 
Dr. C. R. Voorhees and Dr. H. F. Stillwell. 
The most important action taken by the Con- 
ference was the decision to hold three weeks 
of midday services in the Orpheum Theater 
during Lent. 


CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE 


A conference on practical evangelism was 
held in Center Church, New Haven, Ct., on 
Jan. 24, under the joint auspices of the Federal 
Council of Churches and the Connecticut Fed- 
eration of Churches, of which Dr. R. H. Potter, 
of Center Church, Hartford, is president. Pre- 
liminary preparatory meetings have been held 
not only in New Haven but in Hartford, New 
London, Waterbury and Bridgeport, and large 
delegations from these places were present. 

The program began with a devotional service 
under the lead of Rev. S. T. Foster, D. D., of 
Benedict Memorial Presbyterian Church, New 
Haven. The following themes were presented: 
“Hyvangelism for Today,” by Dr. C. L. Goodell, 
secretary of the Commission on Evangelism 
and Life Service of the Federal Council; “Or- 
ganizing the Local Church for Effective Evan- 
gelism,” by Rev. F. L. Fagley, of the 
Commission on Evangelism; “The Apostolic 
Note,” by Rev. EB. def’. Miel, Rector of Trinity 
Church, Hartford; “Pastoral Evangelism,” by 
Rey. H. F. Stillwell, Secretary of Evangelism 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. The 
evening meeting was held in co-operation with 
the Pastoral Union of New Haven and was an 
appeal to chureh workers to unite with min- 
isters in the work of recruiting for life service. 


The glorious house dedicated to God is a 
constant training of the soul in the apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful. That which lifts man’s 
thoughts above the dust, and causes him to 
dream through the earthly type, of a heavenly 
beauty, brings him nearer to God. When all 
is said it must strike a man that it is fitting 
that a glorious God ought to have a glorious 
abode.—Wethodist Protestant. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Reading That’s Worth While 


Comment on Topic for March 5-11 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: Better Bible Reading. Deut. 6: 1-9. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

As young people we are looking forward to 
our “promised land.” That “land” is the ma- 
ture days of life. The time is coming when we 
shall enter in and possess it. Every bit of 
preparation we can make for that day should 
be made. Many things must be done now, for 
when we come into our possession we shall be 
too busy with other things. There is a Guide- 
Book, knowledge of which is indispensable if 
we are to get the greatest amount of enjoy- 
ment and profit out of our “promised land.” 
Following its counsel all will eventually be 
well with us. Real prosperity waits for those 
who know and practice the wisdom of this 
Book. Now is the time, then, to form the 
habit of reading it, so earefully, so thought- 
fully, so prayerfully, that its truths may be 
our continual companion, our perpetual in- 
spiration. Read it so that its words may be 
the first to come to our minds in times of need. 
Read it until our lives, our speech, overflow 
with it. 


Leads for Leaders 

Another of our “Better” meetings—the third 
in the series. Remind the members that that 
word Better is to be the trumpet call of the 
year. “Good enough” is to be dropped from 
our vocabulary of action. 


Can we have Better Bible Reading without 
more reading of the Bible? Does it get a fair 
chance at us, considering its value over and 
above other books? How would you estimate 
this value? 


Can we have it without more real reading 
of the Bible? Have we fallen into the habit 
of being simply ‘‘skimmers”? Can we get such 
reading with haste? With “scatteration’” of 
mind? With diverting surroundings? 


What would be the effect if we read less and 
thought and prayed more about the parts of 
the Bible that we read? 


Thoughts for Members 

The Koreans say of the Bible, “It cannot 
be so beautiful in any other speech as in our 
Korean. It speaks to our souls.” 


The Bible has a reasonableness, a greatness, 
that enables it to hold its quiet way, un- 
ashamed, while Knowledge is increased in the 
earth Mrs. H. B. Montgomery. 


“Not least interesting on the great Bible 
canvas are those background faces, those indi- 
viduals, those real persons whom you recognize 
in Paul’s thumb-nail sketches at the end of his 
letters. It is in this deep human interest that 
the Bible meets and vanquishes the greatest; 
so long as the most vital study for mankind is 
man, the Bible’s title to universal love is sure. 
It is full of personalities, deep and rich. It 
develops personality wherever it is read.” 


Said Sir Walter Scott in his last days: “In 
the great library there is but one book.” 


A Moment of Prayer 

Fill us anew, O Lord, with a realization of 
the gift of thy Word. In the presence of so 
much that is alluring strengthen our wills that 
our chiefest interest may be on that which 
brings us closest to thee and thy Son, our 
Master and our Friend. Open our eyes to be- 
hold wondrous things out of this thy Word, 
which may be to us life and light. Amen. 
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Sermons People Like 
An interesting referendum was recently 
taken on the kind of sermons preferred by the 
members of his congregation by Rev. Glen 
Lindley, of Rapm Crty, S. D. The following 
request was printed in the church bulletin on 
New Year's morning: 


What kind of sermons would you prefer that 
the pastor preach during the next six months? 
Indicate your choice of one, two, or three of 
the following general subjects by a check mark 
placed before the- number. 


1. Sermons dealing with social, industrial, 
national and international problems. 

2. Historical sermons on Church history, in- 
cluding biographies of great Christian 
leaders. 

3. Sermons on young people’s_ problems, 
touching on education, life work, compan- 
ionship, social activities, clean living, etc. 

4. Sermons on Christian fundamentals, the 
Divinity of Christ, God’s Word, the work 
of sin, redemption, faith, prayer, ete. 

5. Sermons with literary themes, including 
reviews of modern books such as “Main 
Street,’ “The Terrible Meek,’ “The Sery- 
ant in the House,” etc. 

6. Character sketches of Old and New Tes- 
tament men and women. 

Sermons on community problems, 
work, amusements, etc. 

8. Sermons dealing with the future, Immor- 
tality, Heaven, the Second Coming, Pre- 
millennial doctrines, ete. 

9. The teachings of Jesus as related to peace 
and war, armaments, labor troubles, inter- 
national obligations, etc. 


social 


10. Sermons on Christian living, home life, 
neighborliness, stewardship, missionary 
zeal, ete. 


TVifty-five people responded to the request and 
handed to the pastor their checked copies of 
the bulletin. A tabulation of the result re- 
vealed the following markings: Number ten, 
34; number three, 30; number four, 20; num- 
ber seven, 17; number one, 15; number eight, 
11; number nine, 11; number six, 7; number 
two, 4; number five, 38. 

An analysis of these figures reveals that 
sentiment favors sermons dealing with the 
practical problems of Christian living, while a 
goodly number like the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith discussed, and few care for 
historical or literary themes. 


Paper Flowers for Missions 

“Paper Flowers for Missions” has become a 
slogan for First, ToLepo, O., where for 10 
years large quantities of paper flowers have 
been made and sold as a means of raising money 
for missions. The Woman’s Working Band of 
First supports a missionary in the Girls’ Col- 
lege in Marash, Turkey, almost entirely from 
funds earned by making the flowers. 

The flowers made by the committee include 
sweet peas, which are hand tinted, roses, cos- 
mos, jonquils and asters. One of the newest 
ventures in the realm of paper flowers has been 
the making of hollyhocks. These were designed 
by Miss Ann Whitaker. Zinnias also are made 
by this group of women. All patterns are made 
from real flowers, the petals being separated 
earefully and traced. 

Mrs. Charles J. Mandler, chairman of the 
paper flower committee, and Miss Whitaker, 
one of the most expert workers, visit the Denni- 
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How They Do It 
Methods in Church Work 


son store in New York each year, searching for 
novelties in the paper work. 

This work, started 10 years ago, has grown 
from a small venture to a real business. The 
flowers are sent as far as California and Texas, 
and have a large sale in Toledo. 


Filling the Minister’s Woodbox 

Since a good part of rural New England is 
growing up to wood, much of which will be 
useful only for fuel purposes, and since the 
fuel item is a large part of the expense of the 
minister’s household, as it is of others, this 
suggestion might work to the advantage of 
some ministers and their parishes. 

At Jaffrey, N. H., a chopping bee has called 
together one day in each year the men of the 
parish, who have chopped and put into the 
parsonage yard a year’s supply of wood. The 


-men have a picnic dinner in the woods around 


a big fire. This year the menu consisted of 
chicken, cooked on the spot, potatoes, rolls, 
baked beans, pickles, deer-meat pie, apple, 


Rev. AND Mrs. D. C. TorRey 
In front of the pile of wood cut for their 
use by their parishioners 


squash and pumpkin pies, doughnuts, cheese 
and coffee. The accompanying picture is of 
the wood, at least 15 cords, and of the minis- 
ter and his wife, Rey. and Mrs. D. C. Torrey. 


Special Monthly Programs 

At the annual meeting of MoNnrTICcELLO, IA., 
the pastor, Rev. W. P. Ames, proposed a series 
of regular once-a-month fellowship programs to 
be given at the church on the first Thursday of 
each month through the year. The plan was 
heartily adopted. These programs will be put 
on under the auspices of the departments rep- 
resented in the church cabinet, and will be 
inspirational, social and educative in character. 
The program for the February get-together 
will be arranged by the Department of Busi- 
ness in the church council, represented by the 
Board of Trustees, and enlisting the men of 
the church in a special way: that for March 
under the auspices of the Missionary Depart- 
ment; for April, the Department of Devotional 
Life and Fellowship; for May, the Department 
of Religious Education; for June, the Depart- 
ment of Social Service and Recreation. The 
second half of the year will repeat the order, 
so far as adaptable to the season. 

In addition to this, at each program there 
will be projected by the pastor and people for 
the current month a special emphasis and in- 


terest in one particular line-of church activity to | 
occupy the membership in a more than ordinary — 
degree for the month. The emphasis for Feb- | 
ruary is that of enlisting interest in church © 
attendance and church membership; for March, — 
that of a thoughtfully considered recognition of | 
the Lenten period and the claims of the period — 
and the claims of the personal and world — 
Christ; for April, special preparation, through i 
a two-weeks’ mission with devotional program, i 
for Hastertide. For May, the emphasis will 
center about the work of the church school, 
Co-operation between school and parents will | 
be stressed. The month of June, with the Com- | 
mittee of Social Life and Service leading, the | 
program will be given in a special way to | 
recreation and sociability out of doors and 
among the homes. | 
It is the hope of the pastor, in the projection — 
of these programs and of the church in its — 
acceptance of the plan, to give such special — 
emphasis, each month, to a distinctive activity, — 
that a measure of the monthly interest will | 
overflow into the succeeding months, and so 
make for a rising tide of accomplishment for y 
the entire year. - 


| 
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Observe Family Sunday 

Feb. 5 was observed as Family Sunday for 
the third time in Greater New London, Ct., bs 
and the eighth time in the Borough of Groton, ‘| 
a suburb. All denominations, Catholic, Prot- — 
estant and even Hebrew, joined in the com- © 
memoration, making it a whole-hearted Family ‘ 
Festival of the entire community. It was _ 
based on the Old Testament family ideal, espe- 
cially as shown forth in the Holy Family in 
the New Testament, which went to the Temple — 
for reconsecration and dedication on what has 
ever since been observed, by at least a portion * 
of Christendom, as “Presentation Day.” The — 
masters of painting have vied with each other 
in depicting this beautiful story of the Gospel. i 

On Feb. 2, the exact traditional date of the | 
event, all the schools in greater New London | 
were addressed by clergymen or laymen on the 
sacredness and beauty of the family, especially + 
as depicted in the Gospel narrative. Large 
publicity was given to these talks in the press. a 
Cards of invitation were issued to every family f 
in the region, like the following: “Dear Friend: 
You, your family and your friends are most _ 
cordially invited to attend the church of your ; 
choice at the morning service on Feb. 5, 1922, 5 
at the invitation of the churches of Greater _ 
New London. This is to be ‘Family Sunday,’ ; 
as in previous years, and it is urged that — 
families attend together, bringing even the | 
youngest, as did the Holy Family to the 
Temple, for consecration and dedication. No 
nation is better than its average family, and 
we want your help as a friend of religion. — 
Most cordially, in behalf of all the churches.” 

The result this year was marked with a 
widespread interest, with large audiences and 
a deepening earnestness. The pastors, as a 
unit, testify to the inspiration which thus 
came to them and to their churches and par- 
ishes. The whole community was stirred. * AS 
powerful spiritual influence has been exerted 
at the very fount of American life. Classes 


] 


eb. 23, 1922 


ivill be formed for the instruction of young 
people who contemplate a public witness for 
\Shrist by becoming members of the church at 
jhe Easter season. Last year such an observ- 
ince of Family Sunday was followed by the 
jargest Haster accession to the churches that 
las been seen hereabouts for years, and the 
prospect is even better for this year. 


Annual Meetings 
CARRINGTON, N. D., Rev. Frank Atkinson, 


oastor, closed the year with all bills paid and 
a balance in the treasury. 20 united with the 


church, 18 on confession. 
seived the first of January. 


| WILLISTON, N. D., Rev. Samuel Hitchcock, 
pastor, heard fine reports from all departments. 
54 members were added during the year. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society broke all previous records 
along the financial line. 

| 


Armour, 8. D., Rev. B. F. Myers, pastor, 
reports growth in church membership and in 
ehureh school attendance, the average attend- 
nee of 181 in the church school being almost 
ouble what it was the year before. 113 were 
received into church membership, 35 on con- 
fession, 78 by letter. 51 of the latter were 
from the local Methodist Church on a plan of 
exchange. There were 49 baptisms, 23 of in- 
fants and 26 adults. The benevolent appor- 
tionment of $600 was met in full. The home 
expenses were $5,426. A number of improve- 
ments were made, chief of which was the 
finishing of the church basement by the Ladies’ 
‘Aid Society. At the annual meeting the pas- 
tor was voted a gift of $100, in appreciation 
of his year’s work. The 1922 budget has been 
provided for by an every member canvass. 


| CENTRAL, DaLuas, Trex., Rey. T. H. Harper, 
pastor, reports gains in all departments. The 
enrollment of the church school is 352. The 
©. E. Society has grown to 48 members. 88 
were received into church membership, 63 on 
confession. The church raised for its budget 
something over $17,000, besides $5,708 for be- 
nevolences. A junior church is one of the live 
institutions of the church. A _ well-regulated 
program of physical culture, with basketball, 


Six others were re- 


is being carried out. Congregations are fine. 
All are alert to the task for a better year. The 
church is making a strong appeal to the think- 
ing element of the city. 


_ Cromwett, Ia., Rey. S. L. Unger, pastor, 
raised $200 for benevolences, and $2,740 for 
running expenses and property improvements; 
the latter including a $500 bequest from Mrs. 
Samantha Landon, which was used for improve- 
ments on the parsonage. The C. E. Society 
also made a special contribution for an enclosed 
back porch .on the parsonage. Liberal dona- 
tions of labor and some material helped to 
make these additions possible. During the 
nine months of Mr. Unger’s pastorate the 
average attendance has been good and the 
Sunday school has added greatly to its aver- 
age attendance. The young people have held 
regular meetings throughout the year and the 
Women’s organization have done good work. 
The pastor spent his vacation in carpenter 
work on the improvements to the parsonage; 
‘services were continued during the summer. A 
Bible study and prayer meeting was started 
with good interest and attendance. 34 members 
were added, 21 on confession. The present en- 
rollment is 189. For the next few months the 
church plans to concentrate its efforts on the 
development of the religious life in the home; 
on an evangelistic campaign preceding Waster ; 
and the grading and the standardizing of the 
Sunday school. 


First, Cuartes Ciry, Ja., Rev. Edwin 
Booth, Jr., pastor, reports a membership of 
580, 40 being on the absent list. 32 members 
were received last year. All departments are 
well organized and in good financial condition. 
In addition to his parish work, the pastor has 
contributed largely to the community and 
State interests. The church is united in an 
enthusiastic ‘‘Seven-day-a-week” program of 
social service. The vesper service on Sunday 
afternoon, with its fine music and question 
box and forum features, has proved especially 
attractive. - ; 


First, Preston, Ia., Rey. L. A. Spooner, 
pastor, had the best year in its history. 19 
adults were received into membership, all on 
confession. The Men’s Brotherhood has an ac- 
tive membership of 32. The church school is 
graded throughout. Extensive repairs have 
been made on both church and parsonage, in- 
cluding a modern bath room in the parsonage, 
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installed by the A. W. JT. Bible Class. The 
pastor has conducted two Bible Classes for 
women throughout the year. A church night 
supper and devotional meeting was organized 
in the early fall. This is held on Thursday 
evening, and after supper, while seated around 
the tables, the pastor delivers a short lecture, 
which is followed by a prayer service. The 
attendance has never been below 85. The 
women’s organization has broken all records in 
raising money and instilling missionary inter- 
est. In response to an S. O.S. call from Green 
Island, 14 miles from Preston, the pastor has 
conducted a preaching service there each Sun- 
day afternoon, making the trip in the “Minis- 
terial Elizabeth” purchased for him by the men 
of the Preston church. Green Island has taken 
in 13 members during the year. -Mr. Spooner 
will continue to serve them during the present 
year. 


PineRIM, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Rev. W. K. 
Williams, pastor, has just closed its best of 
four years under the present pastorate. There 
were 95 accessions, and almost $6,000 was 
given for benevolences. A record of 47 un- 
broken years without a deficit at the annual 
meeting was established. The membership is 
now 510. The church agreeably surprised its 
pastor by giving him the fourth increase in 
salary since coming to the field. Pilgrim is 
doing a notable piece of community work, and 
is considered among the leaders in this style of 
service in the Northwest. Its Sunday night 
community service overflows the large audi- 
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torium weekly; and its week-day ministry 
touches hundreds of the homes in a variety of 
ways. A parish assistant has recently been 
added to the administrative force. 


Sr. Ciarr, Micu., received 20 new members 
last year; $4,900 was raised for current ex- 
penses and $4,670 for benevolences. The an- 
nual Experience Social netted nearly $800. 
After a six-year pastorate, Rev. W. S. Steensma 
submitted his resignation to accept a call to 
First, Jackson, to succeed Dr. Bastian Smits, 
who recently resigned after a 20-year pastorate. 
During the six years of Mr. Steensma’s pas- 
torate the benevolence apportionment has been 
raised from $800 to $4,200, and the income for 
current expenses has more than doubled. Of 
the 274 churches in Michigan, St. Clair was 
fourth in 1920 in the amount given to denomi- 
national agencies. 

First Union, Quincy, Inu, Rev. EB. A. 
Thompson, pastor, had a banner year. Over 
$25,000 was spent for home expenses which 
included redecorating the building. This 
amount has been completely raised and there 
is a balance of nearly $1,000 in the treasury. 
The contribution to benevolences was also in- 
creased. 66 members were received. Morning 
congregations have increased and the large 
auditorium, seating over 800, could not accom- 
modate the congregations at the popular Sun- 
day evening services, so a children’s Sunday 
afternoon service has been instituted which is 
producing telling results. Between 300 anda 
400 children are in attendance at these serv- 
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The entire resources of the great, world-wide 
American Bible Society are behind the Society’s 
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Your money is used to further a world-wide 
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“Bibles and Bonds.” 
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A First Primary Book in Religion 


By ELIZABETH COLSON 
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child should learn. 
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The teaching is done through stories, handwork, games, drama- 
More than half of the stories are from the Bible, and all of 
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ices and the pastor regards this as one of his 
greatest opportunities of the week. This meet- 
ing is adapted in every way to meet the needs 
of the child religiously. The organizations of 
the church have taken great strides forward. 
The church school made a record in attendance 
and has been supplying the necessaries for sev- 
eral needy families. The men’s brotherhood has 
brought to Quincy many speakers of wide repu- 
tation and has had an average attendance of 
300 at its regular meetings. The sections of the 
Women’s Guild have grown rapidly and have 
rendered valuable service, while the attendance 
at the monthly luncheons of the Guild have 
ranged from 200 to over 300. A strong organi- 
zation for young men has been set in action 
during the year which reaches effectively prac- 
tically all the older high school and employed 
boys of the congregation. The Men’s Forum, 
Kindergarten, Boy Scouts, and other organiza- 
tions connected with the church were also re- 
ported to be in a thriving condition. The 
pastor is just closing the third year of his 
pastorate in Quincy. 


PineRiM, OAK PaRK, ILL., Rey. H. B. Allen, 
minister, had 103 accessions last year; congre- 
gations grew steadily, with a notable increase 
in the attendance of men; enrollment in Sunday 
school increased; monthly meetings of Boost- 
ers’ Club of men were helpful; more than 
$50,000 in cash was given for current expenses, 
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by page, spending several hours with the ma- 
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Young People’s Organizations. Your book has 
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School and Young People’s Organization, and 
imbue a spirit of worship which they have not 
at the present time.”—A Baptist State Official. 
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including major repairs on building, and for 
benevolences. 


Soutu, Curcaco, Itu., Rev. T. Y. Williams, 
pastor, closed a_ successful year. 84 members 
were admitted, 37 on confession. The budgets 
totaled $25,299, $5,290 of which was for  be- 
nevolences. The church held a successful eight- 
day celebration in honor of its 50th anniversary 
and succeeded in establishing a permanent en- 
dowment fund. The church school, under the 
superintendency of Mr. Marion Lawrance, re- 
ports a splendid year. 


ArcHwoop AVE., CLEVELAND, O., Rev. Rens 
Blyth, minister, raised more money during 1921 
than in any preceding year: almost $10,000 for 
current expenses; nearly $3,000 for benevo- 
lences; $2,200 for the Sunday school and over 
$1,400 for the Ladies’ Social Union. 106 were 
added to the roll, 28 by letter. 21 were re- 
moved, leaving a net gain of 85 for the year. 
It was the fourth consecutive year that more 
than 100 new members had been added each 
year. During the four and a half years of the 
present pastorate 546 members have been re- 
ceived, almost three-fourths on confession. The 
membership Jan. 1, 1922, was 747. The Sun- 
day school, which has the largest attendance of 
any Congregational school in the city, had an 
average of 488 for the 52 Sundays of the year, 
and an average collection of $36.45 each Sun- 
day. <A building fund for a new chureh has 
been started and a house adjoining the church 


] property has been bought, to provide more 


space for the proposed new church. 


St, Paut’s, Nuttey, N. J., Rev. R. C. Fal- 
coner, pastor, has a membership of 393, a net 
gain of 28. 68 were received during the year. 
A year ago 130 were added to the church, 
making practically 200 received in two years. 
$1,500 more was raised in 1921 than the year 
before. With a view to bringing the benevo- 
lences of the church home to the consciences 
of individual givers, arrangements have been 
entered into with all the missionary societies 
to secure objectives which the church can sup- 
port and from which it can receive periodical 
reports. The meeting was enlivened by the 
burning of a $6,500 mortgage on the church, 
which frees it from indebtedness. The Woman’s 
Guild has been raising money at the rate of 
$3,000 a year for the past two years. It has 
now combined with other organizations of the 
church in the new Guild, which is to federate 
the old work and carry on additional new work. 
The Men’s Club has 200 members and is an 
acknowledged power in the community. The 
Sunday school has an enrollment of 306, and 
since September has maintained a record of 
75 per cent. attendance. As the meeting closed, 
two committees were appointed, one from the 
Woman’s Guild, to look into the cost of re- 
decorating the church interior, and possibly 
enlarging the church; the other, the Men’s 
Club, to secure estimates on the immediate 
necessity of enlarging the Parish House. It 
is certain that one, and probably both, of these 
tasks will be undertaken soon. 


FREE CHRISTIAN, ANDOVER, Mass., Rey. A. 
S. Wheelock, pastor, reports a year of cheer- 
ing prosperity. 43 members were added, 34 
on confession, making the present membership 
600, the largest in the history of the church. 
Over $9,000 has been expended, including $1,485 
for benevolences. All debts have been paid, 
leaving a balance of $300 in the treasury. Its 
two new societies for young people, the X. B. K. 
for young men and the Alpha Phi Chi for 
young ladies, are increasing the loyalty of the 
young people to the church and aiding the 
work of the church in various ways. The 
Y. P. S. CG. E. has also shown new life. In 
May the church celebrated its 75th anniver- 
sary, and on Sept. 25 dedicated a bronze tablet 
in memory of the 44 founders of the church. 
It was designed by the firm: of McKim, Mead 
and White, of New York, and its expense of 
$1,000 was all met by gifts from descendants 
of the founders. Monthly vesper services with 
special musical attractions have drawn large 


audiences and given much enjoyment and 
uplift. 
First, SPRINGFIELD, VT., Rev. Clement 


Clarke, pastor, has proved that the work and 
growth of a church can flourish in spite of 
acute conditions of business depression. ‘The 
story of last year in this church would be an 
excellent tonic for one afflicted with ecclesias- 
tical or denominational “blues.” Note some of 
the distinctive features of this report: 100 new 
members added during 1921, 70 of-these on 
confession; 67 baptisms, 42 of these adults; 
benevolence receipts, $4,719; a total member- 
ship of 467. < 
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From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE : 
Franklin St., Manchester, Calls Pastor : 
FRANKLIN St., MANCHESTER, whose adver: 
tising in the daily newspapers of Boston for P 
pastor excited considerable comment a few 
months ago, has extended a call to Rev. W. G. 
Goddard, a professor of Hebrew in the Univer- 
sity of Queensland, Australia, and a Methodist 
who was affectionately commended to the 
churches of America by the president of the 
Methodist church of Australia. , 
Dr. Goddard had obtained leave of absence 
from his university to pursue archeological 
studies in Mesopotamia. But upon arriving in 
San Francisco a cable informed him that the 
expedition with which he was to be connected 
had been abandoned. He crossed the conti- 
nent, however, and supplied for several weeks 
the pulpit of Maple St., Danvers. Thence he 
was called to supply the church in Manchester. 
After a few weeks of service a call to the per- 
manent pastorate was given, and he is now on 
his way back to Australia on a three-months’ 
leave of absence to secure his wife, an opera 
singer of note in the southern continent. 


VERMONT 

Woodstock Learning about Missions 

A Sunday evening school of missions, with 
an average attendance of 48, is one of the good 
things done by Woopstock under the leader- 
ship of the present pastor, Rev. H. H. Hines. 
With the aid of charts, slides and pamphlets, 
our Congregational missionary enterprises have 
been presented with a vividness that has com- 
manded a steady and responsive interest. ok 

The damage to the parsonage, wrought by 
fire last fall, has been repaired at an expense 
of $500. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Join Societies as Life Members 

ROSLINDALE, BosTON, has interested its dif- 
ferent organizations in securing honorary life 
memberships in denominational societies. By 
designating a portion of the regular missionary 
offerings they stimulated additional gifts and 
secured 25 membership certificates. Seven were 
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the American Board, two in the American 

issionary Association, one in the Congrega- 
ynal and two in the Massachusetts Home 
issionary Society, five in the Woman’s Home 
jssionary Association and eight in the 
Toman’s Board of Missions. The young 
ople’s organizations have been represented, 
1d, as Secretary Patton writes, “the more the 
errier.”’ 


ood Work by Newtonville Women 

The Woman’s Association of CENTRAL, NEW- 
ONVILLE, has just closed a remarkable year. 
bout $3,000 has been raised by pledges, 
pecial gifts and the “Harvest of Apples,” an 
nusual scheme carried out through the sum- 
ver and “harvested” in the early fall. The 
reater part of this sum has been used to sup- 
ort a missionary on the foreign field and for 
ducational work in this country, but the 
reasurer reported a fair balance in the treasury, 
rith all bills paid. 

Surgical dressings and sewing for hospitals 
t home and abroad have occupied the morning 
ours of the all day meetings; addresses by 
eturned missionaries and other interesting 
peakers have followed the luncheons, which 
ave played an important part in the social life 
f the association. 

About 25 members have been added to the 
ist during the year, making the present mem- 
ership 208. The United Study text-book has 
een successfully followed for the program meet- 
ngs which have been well-attended. During 
he three years of Miss Abby Miller’s presi- 
lency, which now closes, the association, al- 
eady on a firm foundation, has made a steady 
rowth, largely due to her untiring efforts for 
ts success. 


Aanomet, Plymouth, an Active Church 

MANOMET, PLYMOUTH, united with the com- 
nunity early in December, in giving Rev. Haig 
Adadourian, pastor of Manomet, a surprise 
arty, in which the pastor and his wife were 
yresented with groceries worth more than $100, 
nd a money gift of $30. 

The church’s annual supper, roll-call and elec- 
tion of officers took place on Jan. 12, when 
110 members and their friends “broke bread” 
together. ‘The church became self-supporting 


Lorenz’s Easter Music 


Easter Services. (New 1922) 
“New Life,” by Ira B. Wilson. 
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two years ago and rejoices in a membership 
of 90, the largest in its history of 184 years. 
The pastor was ordained in this church in 
1897, and labored there for seven years. He 
was called back in 1916 and will soon enter 
upon his seventh year of service. The Pilgrim 
Girls, the Ladies’ Benefit Society and the 
Junior Endeavor Society are active bodies 
helping the church. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 

An address which the presiding officer fit- 
tingly characterized as “a thought provoking 
and stimulating analysis’ was delivered at the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting, Feb. 18, by Rev. 
W. L. Sperry, on the subject, “A Religion for 
Today.” 

In introducing his theme the speaker pointed 
out the fact that as a result of the Great War 
there is a general recognition that every one 
needs a religion. But to know that one needs 
a religion is not the same thing as having one. 
The religious lot of the average man is well 
expressed in the words of Job: “Oh that I 
knew where I might find God!” To answer 
that ery of despair no new institution or move- 
ment has been evolved. The task, therefore, 
is thrown back on the churches with a fresh 
urgency. What must be the nature of the 
church that is to meet that felt need? 

1. It must be rooted firmly on the ancient 
conviction that religion is one of the sovereign 
states of the human soul, and that it is worth 
having for its own sake. A serious error has 
taken possession of the popular mind that God 
is merely to be used. Whereas the fact is that 
God is to be enjoyéd. Worship, like a friend, 
is an end in itself, and not like an acquaint- 
ance, to be used for selfish advantage. 

2. It must reach the laborer bent under his 
burden and amidst surroundings that are dis- 
mal and discouraging, and make it possible for 
him to say, “God’s in his heaven—All’s right 
with the world!” It is almost impossible—the 
world being as it is, with so much meanness 
present—for some men to say, “I believe in 
God, my Father, who cares for me.” The 
business of the church is to show that man’s 
toil has meaning to God, and that all that is 
dark is not meaningless. 

8. The church must break down social pro- 
vincialism and give people an earnest, prophetic 
view of that time when there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd. The chasm that divides 
people today is not theological, or denomina- 
tional, but social. The distinction between 
Capital and Labor is far greater than between 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian. 


Raising Money for New Parish House 

At the suggestion of Dr. A. F. Pierce, acting 
pastor, the various societies in First, Brock- 
TON, have definitely undertaken to raise funds 
for the long-discussed memorial parish house. 
A building committee has been appointed and 
several thousand dollars have been pledged. 
At the annual meeting *the church authorized 
the printing of its records, as of historie and 
public value. 


New Woman’s Society for South, Brockton 

Seventeen women’s societies and classes of 
SourH, Brockton, have formed a Household 
of Berenice (Bringer of Victory), an organiza- 
tion of forces suggested by Mrs. S. K. Tomp- 
kins, wife of South’s pastor, in the interest 
of unity, acquaintance and service. Hach so- 
ciety or class is represented on an executive 
committee. The immediate financial task of 
the Household is to add to the $25,000 left 
by the late George BH. Keith as a building 
fund for a new church. c 

At the annual meeting the Sunday school 
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reported a membership of 1,237, with an at- 
tendance 75 per cent. greater than at any time 
in its history. Dr. Tompkins, the pastor, is 
at present in the South addressing various 
student groups under the direction of the 
Y. M. C. A. 


NEW YORK 

Progress at Groton 

GRoTON feels increasingly the wisdom of its 
action when last summer a unanimous call 
was extended to Rev. J. A. Goodrich, of Jef- 
ferson, O., to become its pastor. Without re- 
course to any sensational scheme he has led 
the society in a steady advance in every de- 
partment. Congregations, are still growing. 
Bspecially noticeable is the presence of men 
at the services, some of whom have not at- 
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tended worship within the memory of “the old- 
est inhabitant.” 

Enlarged activity also characterizes the Sun- 
day school and Young People’s Society. 

A largely increased budget for local work is 
well taken care of and contributions for mis- 
sions have increased more than 50 per cent. 
over last year. 


OHIO 

Andover under New Leadership 

Under the leadership of Rev. J. W. Quinton, 
recently called to this pastorate, ANDOVER ‘is 
making good progress.. Church and Sunday 
school services are well attended, and added 
interest is shown in Sunday evening and mid- 
week services. : 

Mr. Quinton is a young man, recently mar- 
ried. Before taking up work at Andover he ex- 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Sunday morning is a time when he who 


resolves to do better may employ the subtle 
psychie force of a whole congregation who 
are setting their souls with his to nobler 
things. 


acted a promise from the members that they 
would stick by him in the work. The church 
began by giving him a reception, which included 
an old-fashioned kitchen shower. So many 
gifts were received that it took Mr. and Mrs. 
Quinton until early in the morning to look over 
the mahy presents. 

The meetings are brightened by the appear- 
ance of “The Church Messenger,’’ which gives 
a program of the services, a list of the officers 
of church and Sunday school, and a synopsis 
of the week’s work. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Anniversary Observed at Pierre 

PIERRE is experiencing a renewal of fellow- 
ship and revival of interest under the min- 
istry of Rev. E. B. Whitcomb, who has just 
completed a year’s service. December was a 
month of anniversary observances. Fore- 
fathers’ Day was remembered with special serv- 
ices, the address in the evening being given by 
an attorney of the city on “The Spirit of the 
Pilgrims Still With Us.” On Dec. 4. the 
church observed the 41st anniversary of its or- 
ganization, reminiscences of pioneers and spe- 
cial music being given. One of the living 
charter members of the church came from 
Arkansas to attend, and gave an interesting 
story of its early struggles. Readings from the 
earliest records were enjoyed. On the Monday 
evening following a b nquet was held, at 
which delightful addresses, were given by the 
oldest settlers. 


MONTANA 

New Church Building for Judith Gap 

JupIrH GAP, Rey. Rufus Whitaker, minis- 
ter, began the new year by dedicating a fine 
new church. The new building contains an 
auditorium which will seat 350; a commodious 
community service room; a main Sunday school 
room, seating about 200, and one for the pri- 
mary department; kitchen; choir room; office; 
shower bath and dressing room. The building 
is of solid masonry and cost less than $10,000, 
exclusive of land and furnishings. This is ac- 
complished by putting the community service 
room, commonly in the basement, on the main 
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CHURCH AT JuDITH GAP, Mont. 


level and using it for extra seating when the 
auditorium proves inadequate. The basement 
or ground floor is given over to religious edu- 
eation. By this arrangement the auditorium is 
small enough for the ordinary congregation and 
large enough, when the community service room 
is added, for the mass meeting. The tower 
furnishes a vestibule for both the auditorium 
and community service room. 

The great economy of this building comes 
from securing a large seating capacity by 
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a, | 
utilizing the community room for extra seatin, 
thus making a relatively small auditorium praj) 
ticable, doing away with the second floor az} 
using the basement for appointments that ¢ 
not require high ceiling or freedom from post) 
reducing the amount of stairway to less tha 
one-third of that needed in the convention? 
“evmnasium basement, double-decked Sunda 
school arrangement” and utilizing cheap mat¢ 
rial and labor by making the main walls g| 
hollow wall concrete, the two parts of the wal 

} 
| 


being joined by metal ties. 

Mr. Whitaker has not only shown rare skil 
in raising the money, planning the building ani 
securing. hearty co-operation, but he served aj 
contractor and builder for the church, harden 


ing his hands at the task. BE. H.: Jaa 


Other Montana Building Projects | 

Buildings are nearing completion at West; 
more and Pompey’s Pillar. Hedgesville is 
building and plans are about ready for the 
contractor at Missoula, the University Congre- 
gational Church projected by the Conference to 
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inister to the young men and women of our 
mes while at the University. 


hurch Institute at Laurel 

Rey. I. L. Cory, recently of Hardin, has 
en at work during the past few months re- 
ving the church at Laurel. He is meeting 
ith decided success. On Jan. 26-29 a church 
stitute was held, with Dr. H. B. Harrison 
; principal speaker and leader. Some of the 
emes he discussed were: “A church with 
om enough for every one’s religion,’ “The 
urch facing the new day,” “What our church 
1 the basis of community service could do for 
aurel,” “A church of the community, for the 
mmunity, by the community.” In the open 
rum, such questions as the following were 
iscussed: “What we really believe in the 
achings of Jesus and their application to the 
fe of today,” “What most hinders the prog- 
sss of Jesus in Laurel?’ “Is democracy safe 
* dangerous for the world?” “Do we welcome 
eedom or are we afraid of it?’ As the re- 
ut of this institute, a move was started to 
cure a League of Fifty to unite with the 
organized church in Laurel, and there is 
very prospect that the entire number will 
nickly be secured. 


; OREGON 

exington Self-Supporting 

The church at LEXINGTON has developed so 
ipidly numerically and financially during the 
ast two years, under the leadership of Rev. 
. C. Hall, that a cement sidewalk has been 
mstructed around the lot that approaches the 
wurch, a piano has been bought for the Sun- 
ay school, a parsonage is being built, and the 
urch has become independent of the Home 
fissionary Society, and will call a pastor with 
Jequate support raised entirely on the field. 
Tone, which has been yoked with Lexington, 
as added a piano to its equipment, and pur- 
oses to build a Sunday school room in the im- 
ediate future. Mr. Hall will continue for the 


resent to serve the church at Ione, hoping that . 


- will soon become self-supporting and have a 
ssident pastor. In connection with this work, 
Ir. Hall will also have opportunity to. do some 
lissionary work in Morrow County, where there 
re many towns without religious privileges. 


thurch and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
HIBSON, E. H., Hanover Center, Mass., to First, 
Brockton. | 4 
;OODWIN, T. A., assistant, South, Chicago, IIL, 
to Dundee. Accepts. 
COONS, R. G., Binger, Okla., to Oktaha. At work. 
IcWuortmr, A. T., South, Lawrence, Mass., to 
‘South Parish, Augusta, Me. Accepts to begin 
April 1, 
YAKS, W. M., Goltry, Okla., to Medford. 
-eepts to begin March 1. 
SLOAN, ALEXANDHR, Abington, Mass., to South Ber- 
wick, Me. : 
STILLWELL, WF, E., Forest Heights, Minneapolis, 
'Minn., to Community, Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 


Ac- 


‘ Resignations 
iVANS, W. H., Hope, N. D., to accept call to a 
Methodist church in Wisconsin. 


Recognitions 
QNLLS, EDwarD, Union, East Walpole, 


Feb. 10. 
; Ordinations and Installations 
DAVIES, J. B., i., First, Wilkes Barre, Pa., Jan. 16. 


“Sermon by Rey. T.-C. Edwards; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. A. L. Rowe, S. Wilding, The- 
-ophilus Davies, David Jones, BE. J. Morris and 
Ivor Thomas. 

KILBOURN, A. S., 4, Eddyville, Ia., Feb. 6. Ser- 
mon by Supt. P. A. Johnson; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. N. BE. Lambly, F. T. Mayer-Oakes, 
E ‘W. G. Ramsay and Mrs. W. G. Ramsay. 


mA 
. 


Mass., 
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Accessions 
Conf. Total 

CALIFORNIA 

Long Beach, Feb. 5 7 35 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Milton, First Evangelical 9 13 

Three Rivers, Jan. 1 2 8 
MICHIGAN 

Muskegon, First 10 12 
New YorK 

Cortland, Second 4 7 

Brooklyn, Flatbush 6 26 

Phoenix 6 
NortH DAKOTA 

Grand Forks 20 

McHenry 6 
VERMONT 

Pittsford, January ‘lal 15 

Wilmington, vanuary f¢ 11 

Anniversaries 
Rocussrnr, N. H., 50th, Feb. 5-8. 
Personals 

CapMan, 8S. P., of Central, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 


to deliver the Harl lectures at the Berkeley 
School of Religion, San Francisco, this winter 
and left for the Pacific Coast early in Febru- 
ary to be away for six weeks. Dr. Cadman 
has chosen for his theme, ‘The Reciprocities 
of Church and State;’ and the lectures will 
cover the origin, growth and purpose of the 
State and the founding and mission of the 
Church. The lectures will be published in 
book form after they have been delivered. 
Ross, H. G., of First, Pittsfield, Mass., who has 
peen giving the course in Homiletics at Hart- 
ford Seminary, Hartford, Ct., this year, gave an 
address on ‘‘Hvangelism”’ before ‘the February 


meeting of the Hartford Federation of 
Churches, Feb. 3. He said that one of the 
greatest problems before the Protestant 


Churches of this country today is undignified 
evangelism. 


Events to Come 

Boston Ministers’ Mrrrine, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 
27, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, Pres. Cc. A. Barbour, 
of Rochester Theological Seminary. 

Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, March 3, 10.30 4. M. Missionary 
speakers: Miss Laura D. Ward, Foochow, 
China, and Rev. William C. Bell,Dondi, West 
Africa. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER FoR HOMB 
AND FornigN Mussions, Old South Church, 
Boston, March 8, 2 P.M., Mrs. H. W. Peabody 
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presiding. Speakers, Miss Clementina Butler, 
Mrs. C. H. Patton, Mrs. Katherine Osborne, 


Miss Eva Corey. 

Oun1o INstIiTuvE oF THwOLOGY, under direction 
of Ohio State Conference and Oberlin Theo-’ 
logical Faculty, will be held at Oberlin, Feb. 27- 
March 1. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Chicago, IIL, 
March 29—April 1. General subject, ‘“Prob- 
lems of Week-day Religious Hducation.” 

Youna Wompn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, bien- 
nial convention, Hot Springs, Ark., April 20-26. 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF ALL RELIGIOUS DENOM- 
INATIONS, under auspices of World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, 
Cleveland, O., May 16-18. 

INTPRNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 


CONVENTION, 


“In battle or business, whatever the gain, 
In law or in love, it is always the same. 
In the struggle for power or the scramble for 
health, 

Let this be your motto, ‘Rely on yourself.’ 
For whatever the prize be, of ribbon or throne, 
'The victor is he who can do it alone.” 

—Our Young People 


AINTAB 


$3,000 invested here will edu- 
cate a College Student each 
year, or maintain a Hospztal 
Bed for half the year. 
Regarding special gifts, legacies and 
conditional gifts, address: Trustees of 


Donations for Education in Turkey, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Established 
1873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress SatLty M, JOHNSON, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THORSBY 


Alabama contains more 


Thorsby Institute is the only 


of a splendid type, 
eation at or near home were 


Thorsby 
A live, pulsating, 


buildings are filled. 


THORSBY, 


area than is combined in the states of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 5 L 
Maryland. The State provides OND High School for each of her 67 counties, which 
average 775 square miles each. Few of these 
CONGREGATIONAL school in Alabama for 
WHITE boys and girls of Junior and Senior High School age. 
sixteen years this high grade preparatory school, with a facu : 
cated, trained Christian workers, has gathered hundreds of young boys and girls, 
from rural homes all over the state, 
very limited. Regardless 
tion, it has given them instruction, inspiration and 
spirit for Christian citizenship in any community. 
Institute and Thorsby Congregational Church, together with their 
affiliated organizations, comprise the HUB of Congregational activities in Alabama. 
growing force for good, with widespread and beneficial influence 


in a great field of educational opportunity which we invite you to share. 


$50,000 is needed at once for a Girls’ Dormitory 
to replace burned one. 


Put Thorsby Institute in your benevolence list for this year. 
payable to E. W. Burter, Treasurer, and send now to 


Miss Heten ©. Jenxins, Principal, Thorsby, Ala. 


INSTITUTE 


ALABAMA 


New Jersey, Delaware and 


schools have boarding department. 


During the past 
lty of college edu- 


whose facilities for edu- 


of denominational affilia- 


development of body, mind and 


Our 


Make check 


eee Mh OO «a 0a__ewrr——— 


Dr. WILSON’S WISH 


“I wish indeed it were possible to have the 
Paper in every family in the Congregation, 
but that seems a futile wish.” 


iviecce we received a letter from this 

well known pastor of New Jersey, which 
closed with the above paragraph. The entire 
letter carried with it a note of sadness, express- 
ing regret and perhaps some discouragément 
because of the fact all his people failed to 
appreciate the great good to be derived from 
the weekly reading of The Congregationalist. 


It would seem that Dr. Wilson’s position is 
similar to that of so many of our Congre- 
gational pastors. Only too well do they re- 
alize the difficulties that lie in the path of any 
church whose people are not well informed 
regarding the denomination at large. They 
see continual opportunities for service ham- 
pered and ruined, and the church not holding 
the position in its community that it should. 


en eee not, then, the people who make 

up the congregations of our six thousand 
churches co-operate with their pastor in every 
possible way? Aid him in his hard task and 
make your church a great factor in your city 
or town. Keep yourself well informed regard- 
ing the work of the Congregational church 


at large, study the new church methods, and - 


the ways and means of furthering the Kingdom 
of God. 


Read each week your church paper, refresh- 
ing yourself mentally and spiritually, and for- 
tifying your abilities to give your best efforts 
to this great cause. Urge other people to 
benefit by its columns—let us endeavor to 
prove to Dr. Wilson that his wish is not a 
futile one. 


$3.00 per Year 
$2.75 to Church Clubs 


Che Gongregationalist 


19 W. Jackson Street 
Chicago 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 


«és 
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No Frost on Her “ Pun’kin” 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I was much interested in your ‘Western 
Window” article, “Frost on the Pun’kin’”; the 
frost is not on my pun’kin and I am 87 years 
old or young as my friends say. It is spring- 
time with me. I feel just as the birds do in 
the spring. I want to sing as joyously as they 
do. My spirit is a living dynamo of life and 
energy. It keeps me buoyant and vigorous. I 
do not sympathize at all with your quotation 
from Macbeth when he talks about the “sere 
and yellow leaf.” I have had love and honor 
all my life. 

The past year has been the most triumphant 
one I have had since I was 80. My work for 
the fair for the Home for the Aged was a 
success. It brought $34. I have retired from 
the embroidery field, covered ‘with glory and 
with laurels on my brow. I have made friends 
who are an inspiration and a joy to me. I 
have read books which have inspired me, in- 
structed me, and given me wings. . My vision 
has been enlarged. I have a deeper insight 
into the things spiritual and intellectual. I 
live and move and have my being in God. 

(Miss) May WHIPPLE. 

Brooklyn, N. H. 


Rejoinder to ‘A Bad Bargain” 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

It is a very rare thing to find an editorial 
in The Congregationalist, on a matter of public 
policy, with which one does not instinctively 
agree. An exception must be made, however, 
in the case of your recent editorial on the 

~ above subject. Its candor and utter sincerity 
are unmistakable. Its daring in championing 
the unpopular side of an issue is most praise- 
worthy. Its solicitude for the ex-service men 
and their esteem in the public mind is to be 
appreciated. Yet I cannot but feel that the 
editorial is unjust to the ex-service men. As 
one who was privileged to know these men in- 
timately during the war, and to be in their 
counsels of peace, I beg leave to say a few 
words in their behalf. 

It is hard to realize the tragic plight of many 
service men today. No class is harder hit by 
the present depression. The sorry spectacle of 
these men peddling needles, or some such thing, 
from door to door; is heart rending. Their 
initial sacrifice has been trebled and quadrupled 
by our treatment of them in peace. Jobs have 
not been kept for them, as was promised. The 
country has not kept faith with them. Slackers 
have been preferred in the distribution of of- 
fices. We have penalized these men for their 
patriotism. We have punished them for their 
sacrifices. As if not satisfied with loading 
them with the responsibility of waging and 

_ winning the war, we have unloaded the heavi- 
est responsibilities of peace upon them. 

What do these men want? Not much, we 
may be sure. Simply that the reign of justice 
which they fought to inaugurate shall reach 
even to them. ‘They ask that we do not fur- 
ther handicap them. They will be glad of the 
merest “bagatelle” in the way of a start. They 
will not despise the smallest beginnings; they 
will turn the smallest prospects to largest re- 
sults. They will rejoice in the weight of a 
feather that will turn the scales from despair 
to hope. A couple hundred dollars will prove a 


EUROPE and THE PASSION PLAY 


| All-expense tours to Europe in April, May, 
June and July. 


Send for European booklet B-6. 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
506 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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godsend to many. The hospital bill of long 
standing is paid off. A man looks the grocer 
in the face once more. “A beam in darkness; 
let it grow.’ The country can well afford to 
give these men a bit of seed corn. The harvest 
will be ours. Yesterday they sowed the world 
with their very heart’s blood. Who will refuse 
them a tithe of the good they have purchased 
for mankind? 


Nor need we fear that these men will turn ° 


bandits. They will not hold up the public 
treasury on every possible occasion. They are 
not to be confused with the profiteer. Marshal 
Foch regarded them as the cradle of the Amer- 
ica that is to be. The country may trust its 
past defenders and its future leaders. They 
have already invested too much in their be- 
loved country to rob her now. What is given 
them will be turned to the common good. Let 
us not share in the common depreciation of the 
soldier. We dared trust him in war. He has 
not changed his soul, now that the Armistice 
is signed. He will not sell his birthright for a 
mess of pottage. We are guilty of no crime 
in stanching his wounds. We are not dis- 
graced if we make his pain a little less poign- 
ant. There is no danger—not the slightest— 
that we will do for him anything proportionate 
to what he has done for us. We will never be 
able to drown out his cry of dereliction. No 
outside trappings will remove his invisible 
wounds. No war memorials will ever obliter- 
ate the print of the nails and spear. No glo- 
ries, real or imagined, will ever wash away 
their bloody stains. Let the dead bury their 
dead. There is ample warrant for such a 
course. Be ours the task of binding up the 
wounds of those left alive. This is very far 


better than to build the tombs of the prophets. 
Our neglect of the living may make us guilty 
of the dead. 

Let us be under no illusions in this matter. 
It is not the present 
It is 


Let us see the real issue. 
tragic plight of the ex-service man. 
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rather our attitude toward him. It is what 
the country is going to do about him. Will 
she take all and give nothing in return? Will 
she be more concerned over the rehabilitation 
of business than over the recovery of men? 
Will she spend more to set the railroads on 
their feet than she does to rescue these men 
from the mire? Will she take toll of her 
wealth or of the life of these men? Roger 
Babson says that the country is suffering from 
an epidemic of bad faith. So be it. Let the 
government untangle itself from this epidemic. 


‘Let it set the example of taking its own most 


ADDRESS DESK 


DUPLEX 
RICHMOND, VA. 


(ARCHER G. JONES 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
+ AND. iy 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
_ BRONZE AND MARBLE 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Jacobp Att Glass Company 


Dept.EZ} 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. . 


HARRY W. JONES 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


MINNEAPOLIS 


y 


mation. 


itself. 


HE mind is far more efficient in photograph- 
ing pictures than in recording spoken infor- 
For easy understanding and lasting im- 
pressions, illustrate your talks with pictures, en- 
larged on a screen by the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


The Balopticon projects any kind of pictures, whether on slides, cards or 
in books—also specimens and other opaque subjects — and almost runs 
For durability, efficiency and convenience insist on a Balopticon. 


Write for detailed information and suggestions for using. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


539 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus 


(Balopticons), 


Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, - 
Range Finders ana Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchli ‘ght Reflectors, Stereo- 
Binoculars, Magnifiers 


Photo-Micrographic Apparatus, 
Prism 


and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 
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McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


B E L | Memorials 


a Specialty 
ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
.. is known all over the country. Six 
"4 thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 


7 NY. AND 
220 BROADWAY. NY. CITY. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


— 


— 


THE ELL 


BILHORN ™ "Ti 
FOLDING ORCANS ALE 
BEGINNING with STYLE X. we Guarantee ih 
Bend for Catalog. ‘Makers of the famous 3 and 6-ply OAK CASES iF = 
BILHORN BROTHERS, 136 West Lake St, Chicago style 
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sacred Obligations seriously. This will be a 
great tonic for the whole country. What is 
done for these men will be done for everybody. 
They will save us in peace, as they have al- 
ready done in war. 

Spurgeon was once asked if the heathen 
could be saved apart from those at home. “Of 
course,” he replied. “God can save them with- 


Relieves promptly and safely the 
Terror and Distress of thesedreaded 
afflictions of Childhood. 
120 years of successful use ; 
Applied externally only. Wonder- |ff 
fully effective in Bronchitis, Lum- 
bago and Rheumatism, 
All druggists or 


W. EDWARDS & SON 
London, England 90. 


E. FOUGERA &CO. bs 
-92 Beekman St.N. Y. |} 


For Whooping 
Cough, Asthma, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Nasal Catarrh, 
Bronchitis and 
Sore Throat. 
The Vapor Treatment for Goughs and Colds 
The time to use Cresolene is at night. This fact 
appeais to every one, for the healing, antiseptic 
vapor is breathed all nivht and is constantly in 
contact with the seat of the disease, relieving the 
cough and difficult breathing. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for forty 
years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 60. FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS 


Est. 


Cuticura Soap 
—— The Healthy —— 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves without mug Everywhere 25c. } 
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out us; but he cannot save us apart from 
them.” So is it in this case. Only the deadly 
blight of Almighty God will rest upon us as a 
people till we bend every effort to save those 
hardest hit by the consequences of our sins. 
The soldier can get along without the proposed 
pittance in his behalf. He can die here as his 
more favored comrades died in France. But 
God pity the land that is guilty of his blood. 
Ropert Epcar ZEIGLER, 
Former Oaptain 12th Cavalry, U. 8. A. 
Harvey, Ili. 


Approves West Haven Method 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

A recent heading in your paper, ‘‘A Church 
That Succeeds,” interests me greatly. It is the 
sanest story of church evangelism I have seen 
for many a day, and has in it the prints of the 
Master’s feet, who went out to the unshep- 
herded and guided them to the fold. It is such 
a contrast to the fanatical methods of a go- 
called woman evangelist to whom you gave 
much space in recent Denver meetings. After 
much heralding of trumpets, over “10,000 con- 
versions,” according to the claim, only some 50 
or 60 joined the church where the meetings 
were held. Several thousand dollars the church 
needed was taken and the church is left some- 
what divided. It is surprising that more 
churches and pastors cannot see that the West 
Haven method of church evangelism is saner, 
more like the methods of Christ, and therefore 
more successful. 

The 266 additions to the West Haven church 
on a recent Sunday does not tell the whole 
story. The pastor prevents his people from 
rusting out by setting them to evangelistic 
tasks, as every pastor should. It helps the 
members as well as the community. Why do 
our pastors and churches sit down, waiting in 
an evangelistic way for some one to come, and 
with the fanatical and crude theology of the 
dark ages, not to reason and lead people, but 
to try and scare a few timid folks into the 
kingdom? 

Bath, N. H. R. BE. Anprew. 

New Courses at Hartford 
(Continued from page 226) 

The work of the School of Religious Peda- 
gogy is also much improved. In the Depart- 
ment of Psychology Prof. George R. Wells is 
giving, in addition to his regular courses, a 
new course in “Problems in Psychology of Re- 
ligion,” in which an intensive study:.is made 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
eo 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars, Al- 
bany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Free en- 


Teachers, public and private schools. 
Benning- 


rollment. Hathaway Teachers’ Agency, 
ton, Vermont. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, Ill. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


ton. 


POSITION WANTED 


Organist and Choirmaster desires to change to 
New Wngland position. Age 37. Studied London, 
Paris and Berlin. Choir training a_ specialty, 
Highest references as to success and character, 
“S. J.,” Congregationalist, Boston, 


POSITION WANTED =~! 


, Companion—Young woman of refinement de- 
Sires position as companion in a Christian house- 
hold. Highest References given.  “‘W:,” Congre- 
gationalist. 


Nurse would like position ag nurse-companion 
or care of invalid. Willing to go out of city. 
References exchanged. Mrs. A. T, Smith, 7 Clare- 
mont St., Rockland, Me. 


HELP WANTED : 


Young Man as Director of Religious Education. 


noeattamien Congregational Church, New Bedford, 
Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Europe and The Passion Play, July 1—Sept. 5. 
pe ean, ee inclusive cost. Personally con- 
ucted by Rev. Ernest B. Youtz, 480 Tompki 
Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y, ae 
ees dat 

Wanted—To borrow $12,000 on 280 acres im- 
proved farm, Land worth more than twice this 
amount. Will pay 5% per cent. net. High-class 
references. Deal handled through responsible 
aur ey ae ese to move on farm this 
Spring and make further improvements, 

427, Charles City, "Ta: - i 


WE ee. Ba 29 
Wanted—Girls to board. For particulars ad- 


dress No. 74 A, Franklin, Mags, 


pies eo hese 
Used Hymn Books for sale. 


Pyaitond Bargain. Also 


Address Box 1351, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


For Rent. One reel, 


Life of i ie 
RON: Cloud, Ravenna, Neb Christ, $1.00 
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of topics of a psychological nature pertaining. 


to the theory and practice of religion. Miss 
Eleanor Hope Johnson begins her work as an. 
assistant in this department. Miss Johnson, 


and 


J 


a sister of Prof. Burgess Johnson, of gow 


holds the Master’s degree from Columbia, 


is a specialist in educational psychology, hay- 4 


ing given particular attention to the scientific 
testing and classification of children. She is 
giving a course for graduate students in ad- 
vanced educational psychology and a course in 


the theory and practice of mental tests and the | 


psychology of mentally deficient children. 
In the Department of Pedagogy Professor 


Myers’ regular courses are supplemented by — 


the work of Miss Jean S. Moore, who begins. | 
her work this semester as instructor in this — 


department. 
University of Iowa and an M. A. of Columbia 
University. She has had experience in teach- 
ing and in the. work of religious education, 
especially with the American Parish of New 
York City. On Se Te 


A Day in Old Bedford 


(Continued from page 227) 
Elstow and a view of John Bunyan’s early 
home. 

We left Bedford with the heart-warming 
memory of a genuine interest in us and our 
affairs that we had not the slightest reason to 
expect ; and this came forcibly back again, with 
the knowledge that the long life on earth was 
ended and the heavenly life begun. 

Others will write of the place of Dr. Brown 
in our Congregational fellowship—it came to 
me to give this personal recollection. I count 
as a treasured possession his autographed in- 


Miss Moore is a graduate of the | 


i 


scription on the fly-leaf of my copy of “The — 


Pilgrim Fathers of New England,” and, as a 
tribute to his courtesy and kindness to the 
strangers who came without letters of intro- 
duction, their only “passport” being that they 
were Congregationalists, I pen these few remi- 
niscences of that long-ago day. 


—+ ___ 


If when the joyous day is gone 
I count the deeds that I have done, 
And find one act, though small 
A Joving word, a song, a smile— 
That did some saddened heart beguile, 
Or to a soul recall 
The sunlight of the Father’s love, 
Then I will thank my God above. 
—Palmer. 
a 
THERE IS NO DEATH! 
Read PATERSON-SMYTH’S 


Enlightening Book — 


The Gospel of the Hereafter 


of which The Bishop of London Says: “Makes 


life beyond the grave something to look for- 
ward to.” 


70th THOUSAND. Cloth, $1.50 net 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave. N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


PUT A LAW OBSERVANCE STAR IN YOUR WINDOW 


White Star on Blue Background, 7x li inches, with words 
SERVE AMERICA 
SUPPORT THE CONSTITUTION 


Let every home in fayor of law observance show 
its colors, 


Send to NATIONAL W. C.T, U., Dept. L, EVANSTON, ILL. 
$20.00 per thousand ; $3.00 per hundred ; $1.75 Per fifty ; 10 cts. each. 


ONE DOLLAR 


will bring to you our special offer of 60 sheets of linen 

finish paper and 60 envelopes to match, 

printed with your name and address in deep blue ink. 
Positively the best value on the market. 


LEYNICK-WARSHON co. 
3637 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Benevolent Societies 


| MASSACHUSETTS Homb Missionary SOCINTY, & 
jJonstituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
lociety, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
. their home missionary work. The Society 
Jicits bequests, pays annuties on conditional 
fts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
ck BH. Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Sewall, Zreasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 

_ MASSACHUSETTS BoarD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
ae Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. HB. 
1 rich, Congregational House. 

‘Tap CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Boston 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churehes and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. B. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


aaouan’s *"Boarp of Missions, 503 Congrega- 


ional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
‘Miss Helen, B. Calder, Secretary. 

| WoMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlburt, 
‘Preas., Friday Meeting, 10 4. M. 

| WomANn’s BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THH PACIFIC, 
‘Room 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
\Francisco, Cal. Mrs. R. C. Kirkwood, President ; 
‘Mrs. Ernest A. Evans, Vice President; Mrs. W. 
'W. Ferrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
iney, Executive Secretary; Miss Elizabeth §S. Ben- 
‘ton, Associate Secretary. 

| GoNGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
Frppration, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y._ Mrs. P. Ss. 
uffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 
Womwan’s Homm Missionary Association (of 
Masaschusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 


Fe Women’s Organizations 


\Batheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.,, 


607 Congregational House, Boston. 


_ Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec. Rev. Merritt 
| A. Farren; Treas., Charles F, Stratton. A Con- 
/gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
‘and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
| supported mainly by the New England churches. 
| Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
|Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
jmade payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
‘Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
-yiduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
‘annuity basis. F 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
iC. Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
‘tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 


507 West Street, 
| Loan i 


Hanover St., 


New York City. ~ 

Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
| from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

| PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

_ SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

j Joun B. Carvert, D.D., President ; GEORGE 
Sipnpy Wresster, D. D., Secretary. 

| CLarpncn C. Prnneo, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


_ American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817. 
| National, Interdenominational. Bstablishes and 


maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
Publishes and 
Helps 


W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


New England Agency 


THp CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies, in New England and elsewehre, and 

to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tuy FuND FoR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev, Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William IF. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tun Missionary Socipty OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 

and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
‘Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
y A ia Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford. 
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National Agencies 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Moderator, Rev. William E. Barton, Oak Park, Il. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
. MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. ' 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H, Fancher, Treasurer 


a 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
$5,000,000 held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council, the income used to endow 
the Annuity Fund for Congregational] Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the minister’s an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rev. Charles §. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Bastman, Chairman Executive Committee 
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THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Officers 
Rev. RockwHLu H. PorrEer, Chairman, Ct. 
Rey. Francis J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. WALTER B. BELL, Treasurer, Nex. 
Rev. ARTHUR H. Braprorp, Rec. Sec., Ret; 
Beecutive Staff 
Rev. CHARLHS E. BuRTON (ew officio), Secretary 
Rev. JAMES BH. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Rev. JoHn L. Kiison, Financial Secretary 
Rev. Harry D. SHELDON, Superintendent of Dis- 
tribution 

It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 
he five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 


Calif. 


information address the 


me 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle St., Suite 1212, Chicago, tl. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 
Henry CHURCHILL Kine, Chairman 
Joun R. Monrecommry, Vice-Chairman 
JouHn N. BENNETT, Secretary 
ChnrraL Trust Company, of, Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to relate 
more effectively the churches to the educational in- 
stitutions, and to assist these institutions, both 
financially and with administrative advice. 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 

Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer [Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William B. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
See’y Interior District, Rev. Wm, F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William §. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 
ee ee TEE 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. George L. Cady 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee 
. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
_ FEF. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 


Corresponding Secretaries 


Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 

Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco. 


Educational and church work in the South 


among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 


Mexico, Utah, and jin Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary ' 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building See’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Wditorial Secretary 
Charles H.' Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rey. A. BH. Holt, Social Service Secretary 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education See. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs . Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Hxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday. Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 

5 (The Pilgrim Press) 

14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 

Rey. FRANK M. SHELDON, General Secretary 
JosppH B. Rosson, Treasurer 
Vernon M. SCHENCE, General Sales Manager 
A. A. HaGsTROM, Western Manager 
Kpnneru S. BALLou, Advertising Manager 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Bstablished by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men jin the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


-——— A New Hymnal for Easter 


Why not! 


Those old books are worn and have been 


so long in use that a new book will put new life and 
interest into the congregational SINSiNE. 


Which Is the Best Hymnal ? 


This question has been answered by leading Congregationalists who have used The Pilerim 
flymnal and thoroughly tested its qualities both as to hymn selections and Responsive 


Readings. 


They Say of the Pilgrim Hymnal 


“Tt’s splendid.” 

“T am delighted with it.” 

“Greatly enjoyed by my congregation.” 

“It is the best hymn book I have ever used.” 

“The New Pilgrim Hymnal is easily the best.” 

“It is excellently adapted to the modern ehurch.” 

“I say without hesitation that I am delighted with it.” 

“I think it is almost as near perfection as one could 
come.” 

“A collection of hymns rich with beauty and deep 
with feeling.” 

“T have never had a book in my twenty-five years’ 
ministry that I consider as near a model.” 


“Tt seems to me of a very high character in its selec- 
tion of hymns and its adaption of music.” 


“Tt seems to me that your claim of its being the best 
book yet published for Congregational churches is fully 
justified.” 


“For my taste, it comes nearer being what I would 
recommend without reserve to a church than any hymn 
book I have seen.” 


“It is the first time I have been able to sit down and 
feel sure I could find hymns and readings such as to 
make the service one harmonious whole.” 


“Tt is a great pleasure to be able to open a hymnal 
anywhere with the feeling that nothing unworthy of pub- 
lic use is to be found between its covers.” 


“We are impressed with the firmness of the editorial 
touch, the courage and freedom of literary taste. Alto- 
gether the editors have reason to expect warm and wide 
appreciation of their work on a hymnal which is a credit 
to the denomination whose name it bears.” 


“The well selected and arranged body of hymns, the 
responsive readings, the prayers, benedictions and other 
features, along with the complete system of indexing, 
make it a very attractive and useful book of worship. 
You have done an excellent piece of work and I con- 
gratulate you heartily.” 


Too Often, Music Committees Are Influenced 


by minor considerations—a few cents in price—a slight gain in exchange or some other 
scheme which seemingly blinds them to the great fact that they are making a decision 


which will 


Affect the Life of the Church 


Sor years to come. A Hymn Book is usually used for years, since most churches cannot 
afford to make changes often; hence, the only question which should influence a Com- 


mittee is 


“Which Is the Best”? 


THE PILGRIM HYMNAL meets this test from whatever viewpoint you 
care to apply it. 


Returnable copies for examination sent on request 
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Old Kawaiahao Church, Honolulu, Hawaii 
In our Series of Notable Church Edifices 


The church is built of coral. The corner stone was laid by the missionaries in 1839, only nineteen years after they landed. 
fo It is the largest native Hawaiian church. The pastor is Rev. Akaiko Akana, a Chinese-Hawaiian and a graduate 
1 _ of Hartford Theological Seminary 


- HAWAII: AMERICA’S INTERRACIAL EXPERIMENT STATION, by A. W. Palmer 
THE AMERICANIZATION OF ANDREW GAVLIK, by Ethel Daniels Hubbard 


THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE AND THE FUTURE 
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The Christian Transformed 
By Rey. Frederick W. Raymond 
Glastonbury, Connecticut 
But we all with unveiled face, beholding as 
in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are trans- 
formed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.— 

2 Corinthians 8: 18. 


What a view of the Christian life! What a 
jubilant setting forth of the Christian’s 
spiritual transformation! What marvelous 


faith, to believe that something like this might 
actually occur in the life of every Christian, 
and that such an inner change might be appar- 
ent even in his countenance; that, seeing the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, his 
own face takes on a new glory, being changed 
into the likeness of that perfect ideal. An 
amazing transformation indeed, but not in- 
credible in view of the fact that it is wrought 
by the Divine Spirit. 

The underlying truth here meets us on many 
levels. Let the beauty we seek be the beauty 
of a fine literary style, of musical or artistic 
expression. We know how it is obtained. We 
get it by keeping company with the best, by 
studying with devotion, by focussing our wills 
on its possession, and by faithful practice. 

“We become like those with whom we habit- 
ually associate,” and our persons tend to take 
on the character even of the objects of our 
affection. Recall the spiritual tragedy that 
made Silas Marner a recluse and a miser, 
until his face and figure “bent themselves into 
a mechanical relation to the objects of his 
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life” and he became withered and yellow, like 
the gold he hoarded; and think of that more 
glorious transformation as his life began to 
focus in love for the golden-haired Eppie. 

But fiction is matched by fact. The grow- 
ing likeness between husband and wife, pa- 
rents and their children, a great teacher and 
his devoted students, is matter of common 
note. Sometimes it is merely physical or 
mental or spiritual; often it is all three, until 
the likeness becomes almost weird. 

So Paul is simply dealing with familiar 
experience in its highest form. The law that 
applies elsewhere applies here, too. The prin- 
ciples we have noted will be found here also. 
The Christian becomes like Christ by a process 
of growth, from within outward. There is a 
“glory of the lighted mind” when Christ first 
breaks into a life of sin and misery like 
Saul Kane’s, but that is just a beginning of 
glory. Only by a continual and gradual 
process do we conie into the likeness of Christ. 
And that, not by chance, but by that devotion 
of the mind called study, that devotion of the 
heart called love, that devotion of the will 
called purpose. By a purposeful use of the 
material for study, of the disciplines of life, 
and of every helpful stimulus to right think- 
ing; by the choice of companions and of domi- 
nant interests; by all that brings one into the 
companionship of the best, does one come to 
Christlikeness. 

We grow into the likeness of Christ, from 
glory to glory, through spiritual fellowship 
with him. This is not something merely mys- 
tical and therefore unreal or impractical. 
Mysterious it is, like all growth, but real and 
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vital. Certainly it is not reserved for those’ 
withdrawn from the world of men and affairs. | 
The most beautiful and glorious lives are not 
those who have sought in desert places the, 
imitation of Christ, but those who have prac- 
ticed his presence in the ways of men. 

Any one may have that glorious beauty off 
personality which is soul-deep if willing to’ 
pay the price to come by it. That transformed | 
life, co-working with the Spirit of the Lord | 
in Christlike service, is further changed from | 
glory to greater glory—an amazing transfor- | 
mation, but not incredible, for it is the work 
of the Holy Spirit which is God in men. 


Lord, Bring Thy Children Back 
By Edwin F. Cummings 
God of all times, the old, the new, 
Ever the same, forever true, 
Though we have strayed, be this our plea, 
Lord, bring Thy children back to Thee. 


Thou wouldst not that one soul should fall, 
Thy grace sufficeth for us all, 

Those who are blind, Oh, make them see, 
And bring Thy children back to Thee. 


The world is tired of wrong and strife, 
It seeks a nobler, purer life, 

From bonds of sin, Lord set us free, 
And bring Thy children back to Thee. 


Yeach us, O Lord, to know Thy ways, 
Give us the faith of ancient days, 
From every clime on land or sea, 
Lord, bring Thy children back to Thee. 


Light all the world with wisdom’s sun, 
Then shall “Thy will on earth be done.” 
Through Him who died on Calvary, 
Bring all Thy children back to Thee. 


help” 


@ This spells OPPORTUNITY for Tabor College, a school which h 
ment to this class of students. 


Tabor’s Opportunity and Yours 


@_ The present financial stringency in the Middle West, particularly in the “corn belt,” has greatly 
increased the number of students who are wholly or partially self-supporting. 


as always given special encourage- 


So insistent has been the request of ambitious young people for “self- 


opportunities that the Tabor College Trustees have decided to adopt the Berea industrial 


plan and to proceed with the development of The Tabor College Crafts in order to provide employment 
for students who must fight their way to achievement. 


@ This striking opportunity which makes the mission of Tabor doubly significant is also YOUR OP- 


PORTUNITY to invest your dollars where they will 
cents worth of educational advantage for deserving 


@ Will you not TODAY become Tabor’s partner in this splendid enterprise by sending y 


as fully approximate the purchase of one hundred 
young people as in any school in America. 


our check 


or pledge to cover whatever your circumstances will permit? Please send remittances or pledges to 


C. L. Hari, Treasurer, Tabor College, Tabor, Iowa. 
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Our Pircrim Putpir—THE CHRISTIAN TRANSFORMED, by 


Frederick W. Raymond 


An OuTSsTANDING New Book—A GREATER ROUMANIA 
Tur DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE AND THE FUTURE—AN 


EDITORIAL MESSAGE 
BDITORIAL—A WortHY EXAMPLE 
WINNING THE FIGHT FOR PROHIBITION 
A Corrupt ATTORNEY REMOVED 


From Our WESTERN WINDOW—PRESIDENT BircxE vs. W. J. 


BRYAN 
THE PARABLE OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 
UNHERALDED HEROES IN THE MINISTRY. 


CANIZATION OF ANDREW GAVLIK, by Ethel Daniels 


Hubbard 


A Hymn oF Gop’s Prope, by Henry J. Kilbourn 
HAwAIL: AMERICA’S INTERRACIAL HXPERIMENT STATION, 


by Albert W. Palmer 


| An Outstanding New Book | 


Greater Roumania 

The country which now calls itself Rou- 
mania—the country of the Romans—was the 
old Dacia, the colony which Trajan strength- 
ened and to which he withdrew his forces, 
making it the Eastern outpost of the em- 
pire. It still speaks a Roman tongue, though 
with a large accession of Slavic and other 
astern words, and it is still in a sense also 


the outpost of our Latin and Western tra-~ 


ditions in a world of Slavs, Hungarians, 
Greeks and Turks. Of this powerful and 
rapidly growing people, with a great na- 
tional and race tradition behind them and 
a recent history in which they take justifi- 
able pride, we have a descriptive, historical 
and personal account in a book by Dr. 
Charles Upson Clark, former head of the 
American Academy in Rome, which he calls 
“Greater Roumania.” It comes at an ap- 
propriate time, when the people of whom 
he writes are organizing the territories 
which they recovered as a result of the war, 
and asserting their leadership in South- 
eastern Europe. It is all the more timely 
because we have no other competent and 
up-to-date handbook of Roumania. 

Dr. Clark has not been content to give 
us a history of the Roumanian state and 
people, or even a record of their sufferings 
and achievements in the long struggle to 
maintain their freedom from the Turk and 
to rid themselves of German exploitation. 
He tells us what the land is like in its 
natural features, and the varied beauty of 
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its scenery, of its industrial progress and 
its possibilities of growth for the future. 
He knows the people, from king to peasant, 
in a personal acquaintance. He has mas- 
tered the facts and absorbed the ways of 
thinking and the ideals of a most interest- 
ing people. His book carries us along be- 
cause he is himself an enthusiast. But he 
is not an enthusiast without good grounds 
of reason. And he has taken time for a 
thorough indexing. 

The conversational method of the book 
makes agreeable reading. It is a chapter 
of life, not a page out of an encyclopedia. 
The author tells us what he himself has 
seen and heard. We get glimpses of peasant 
flomes and ways and of the king’s palace, 
with what, for instance, the Queen told Dr. 
Clark of a conversation with former Presi- 
dent Wilson in Paris. It is the report of a 
good journalist of his own personal obser- 
vations and experiences as a guest of the 
government as well as the conclusions of a 
student of life and a specialist in language. 
The range of interest is remarkable, and if 
Professor Clark misses a little the perspec- 
tive of distance and leisure and the assur- 
ance of final and proportionate values, he 
more than makes up for it in the vivid 
sense of human interest and immediacy of 
impression. 

The effect of the book will be to give a 
sense that we have listened to, and traveled 
with, a man who is at once a scholar and an 
enthusiast, and who had a theme of unusual 
interest in a time of rapid change; and that 
it will be worth our while to watch the 
progress of the Roumanian people as they 
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consolidate the kingdom they have won, and 
shape their ideals in the co-operation of so 
many agelong separated branches. The 
illustrations and maps add to the helpful- 
ness of the story. 


A Greater RouMANIA, by CHARLES UPSON 
CrarK (Dodd, Mead). 


Kansas and Near East Relief 


By H. T. Cline 

Kansas is coming to the front in her desire 
to aid the starving masses in Russia and the 
Near East. ‘Three carloads of flour were re- 
cently shipped from Inman, Kan., contributed 
mostly by churches in and near Inman. Other 
Kansas towns who are contributing flour for 
humanity are Mcpherson, Buhler, Halstead, 
Newton and many others in the vicinity of 
Hutchinson. Some of this flour has already 
been shipped. 

The committee in charge of raising a relief 
shipment from Hutchinson for the Russian 
famine district is now at work. They have 
been a little delayed in getting started, ac- 
cording to Harry Graber, Chairman of the 
Reno County Committee, because of an uncer- 
tainty in Government circles whether the ship- 
ments could be gotten to the starving people in 
Russia. 

Harvey County, Kan., has the credit of hav- 
ing made the largest single contribution to the 
Near East Relief. This consisted of 600 bar- 
rels of flour from the American Mennonite Re- 
lief Commission through its treasurer, Oo) Ee 
Claassen, of Newton, Kan. 

Harvey County mills have quoted the lowest 
price for their flour that has ever been given 
to a Near East Relief organization. The rail- 
roads will haul the flour, transportation free. 


Your Mother Needs 


You; Come at Once” 


Every Mother’s son and daughter knows the 
instant response such a message would elicit. 
No automobile, no ship, no express train could 
are: Ba enough to suit the man or woman hurrying home to Mother. 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society, 


Fostering Mother of so many churches, great and small, and of so many Congregational 


ministers, 
Needs You 


Despite close economy in administration, and drastic curtailment of activities, it will be 
faced by a burdensome deficit at the close of its fiscal year, on March 31st, unless its children 


Come at Once 


to its aid. Are you willing that it should be thus handicapped ? 


Who Can Help? 


Every Minister who has ever served a home missionary church can get 
or give something ; 


Every Minister who has never served such a church could not do better 
than send a personal gift in appreciative sacrifice; 


Missionary Churches are being asked to contribute the amount of one 
month’s aid; 


Other Churches are hereby asked to give as God has prospered them. 
Lay Members can deny themselves for the Gospel’s sake. - 


Will you not RESPOND TODAY with a 
Special Gift, Large or Small ? 


Send all contributions to Charles H. Baker, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


(This appeal is approved by the Commission on Missions.) 
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The Disarmament Conference and the Future 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


HE conclusion, early in February, of the labors of the 
International Conference for the Limitation of Ar- 
maments and for the Far East, makes the time very 
appropriate for a summary of the results, and for a word 
concerning present duty, and hopes for the future. We 
fear that through the country generally there has been 
a lagging of interest, if not some sense of disappoint- 
ment. This we believe to be unjustified by the facts, and 
the great duty that confronts all who are sincerely inter- 
ested in world peace is the restoring to the public mind 
that atmosphere of fervent hope and glowing vision in 
which the Disarmament Conference began its labors. 
We can all recall the thrill that passed throughout our 
land when, at the very outset, Secretary Hughes, chair- 
man of our own delegation, placed the cards upon the 
table, and openly called for a program of disarmament, 
a scrapping of ships, and an abandonment of future 
plans, on a scale unheard of, and that made the whole 
world gasp. We recall the thrill when the Honorable 
‘Arthur J. Balfour, head of the British delegation, en- 
dorsed that action, and the two great English-speaking 
nations stood together for an immense step in leadership. 
There is no reason, except the natural danger of re- 
action, why that thrill should be less today. There have 
been lengthy discussions, emergences of difficult prob- 
‘lems and of varying viewpoints, but the things, the 
‘proposal of which in the Conference in the beginning 
led to such high hopes, have been substantially accom- 
plished in the actual results, and the one great forward 
step that remains for the United States is the speedy 
and complete ratification of the Treaties in which the 
Conference’s action is embodied. We believe that there 
will be widespread, and non-partisan, recognition of the 
truth of President Harding’s words “that if we cannot 
join in making effective these covenants of peace, and 
stamp this conference with America’s approval, we shall 
discredit the influence of the Republic, render future 
efforts futile or unlikely, and write discouragement 
‘where today the world is ready to acclaim new hope.” 


Tun ConFrERENCE’s Non-ParRTISAN AIMS 


Senator Lodge was a member of the American dele- 
gation to the Conference. No man has been more widely 
accused of being partisan, and no man could have been 

so likely to have evoked a partisan attitude in his po- 

‘litical opponents. It is refreshing, therefore, to find 
Senator Lodge acknowledging, in a recent speech, the 
entirely non-partisan character of the delegation’s action. 
He says: “Both parties were represented on the delega- 
tion and no word of party or politics was ever heard in 
our deliberations. We were there simply as Americans 
representing the United States. We discussed every 
subject from every point of view. We uever had a differ- 
ence of any kind. We stood absolutely together in our 
efforts for what we believe to be for the highest interests 
of the United States and of the world of men outside 
our gates.” 

Three great objects, Senator Lodge says, were in 

_ view, the limitation of armaments, the termination of the 


Anglo-Japanese alliance, and the obtaining of all that 
could be won for the benefit of China, and especially 
the return of Shantung. Let it be noted that all three 
objects were attained, and attained in spite of appar- 
ently immovable obstacles. By the four-Power treaty 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance is terminated, and termi- 
nated under conditions that establish in its place no 
new alliance, political or military, but obligations only 
of respecting each other’s rights and of consultation in 
cases of dispute. The return of Shantung was also 
effected by the establishing, through Mr. Hughes and 
Mr. Balfour, of direct negotiations between Japan and 
China, and this under more favorable circumstances of 
good will toward the United States than have prevailed 
for some time. 
Tue ActuAL DISARMAMENT 


We wonder how many of our readers realize just 
how large a measure of actual disarmament is provided 
for. The number of capital ships was so reduced that 
at the end of ten years Great Britain will have 15 ships, 
the United States 15, and Japan 10. The United States 
now has 33 capital ships, Great Britain 41 and Japan 21. 
The capital ship tonnage of these Powers at the present 
time is: The United States, 728,390 tons; Great Britain, 
1,015,825 tons; Japan, 494,528 tons. At the end of ten 
years the United States will have 525,000 tons of capital 
ships, Great Britain 525,000 tons and Japan 315,000 
tons. 

Great as is this actual reduction, Senator Lodge 
claims that it is even less important than the naval 
holiday provided for the future, which runs to 1947, | 
during which only ships for replacement can be built. 
The tonnage of both capital and auxiliary ships is also 
limited, and the caliber of guns for all vessels. There 
is much warrant for the claim that this means the end 
of naval competition. The fact that the attitude of 
France has prevented similar reduction in armies, and 
that even after reduction so much naval power still re- 
mains, should not blind our eyes to the enormous gain, 
and to the turning of the tide. The changing of senti- 
ments, attitudes and programs is the most important 
factor of all. To get the world to think peace and act 
peace, instead of thinking war and acting war, is going 
to be a long and difficult process but we have begun it. 
We have actually gone a fair way along the road, and 
that is all to the good. 


Tum Look To THE FUTURE 


It will be unfortunate if any cynical or sneering 
attitude in the guise of high-idealism, and the demand 
for something more sweeping, is allowed to weaken or 
to delay the full securing of this achievement in the 
right direction. Statesmen and politicians, it is true, 
are not always high idealists, but neither are high 
idealists always statesmen. It must be recognized that 
there is a plain, practical aspect to the question of world 
peace. The statesmen who work for it, no matter how 
Christian their visions, no matter how high and holy 
their aims, have to deal with facts and situations as 
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they find them. Good wishes, sincere purposes, lofty 
expressions, and even prayers, unbacked by patient 
effort, persistent study, and the ability to deal with 
situations as they exist and arise, cannot avail. Dreams 
of peace are soon shattered, if they are only dreams. 
The vision, the prayer, the hope, must go hand in hand 
with practical effort, and with a recognition of the 
partial and temporary nature of all steps toward per- 
manent progress. 

Idealists and Christians should rejoice that politi- 
cians and statesmen have been brought so far along the 
right line, and they should conceive of their task, not 
as negative, in demanding more, but as a positive task 
for the future in creating new incentives and making 
new preparations for future conferences and proposals. 
The Church has specifically been a powerful factor in 
securing the recent Conference and in creating the at- 
mosphere in which so much progressive action has been 
possible. It would be unfortunate, however, if such 
conferences, with all their power of accomplishment, 
should be thought of as in any way usurping, or suc- 
ceeding, the functions of the Church, and the various 
peace societies, in their quest of complete disarmament, 
and triumphant world peace. 

There is a place, and need, for the deepest and 
farthest-reaching vision in the freeing of the world from 
war. Christian missionary purpose is still the deepest 
and highest thing the world knows. Rooted in divine 
grace it sees the world of conflicting interests, races and 
’ peoples as a realm to be won for love, truth and freedom. 
But the glory of that vision and task should not shut 
out the duty of present progress. Let the voice of Chris- 
tian America go out in a great demand that will give 
our Senate clear vision of what we want in America’s 
immediate leadership and influence in ratifying and 
holding all that the Conference has effected. 
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Since the announcement of the appointment of the 
new Editor-in-Chief, letters of congratulation have been 
pouring in upon him from every quarter. These he has 
endeavored personally to acknowledge, but, lest in the 
process of moving, he has overlooked any of those who 
have so ministered to his encouragement, he desires to 
express his thanks to all who have made his way thus 
far so pleasant. He would also acknowledge the gra- 
cious references in the secular and religious press, not 
only in this country, but also in Canada and England. 
He is now established in his office, where he has daily 
opportunity to appreciate the loyalty of those with whom 
he is to labor, but he desires, in the presence of the whole 
Congregationalist constituency, to thank the members 
of his staff for the warmth of their welcome. The Con- 
gregationalist is by no means a one-man task. The work 
of the Western Editor, of the Literary Editor, and of 
the News Editor, speaks for itself from week to week. 
Not so apparent, except to those who know the work- 
ings of a newspaper office, is the work of the Managing 
Editor, who performs in the background so much of the 
really important work, that his competence and faith- 
fulness may be said to be the most essential factor in 
the success of the paper. It is particularly regretful that 
at the outset of these pleasant relationships the sad 


bereavement of the Managing Editor has cast a shadow. 
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over the office circle, but we are anticipating in brighter | 


days, on the part of all, companionable service and 


truest co-operation. 


What Next in Turkey 


\| 
ECAUSE of the failure of the Allies to agree over 


the Turk and his domain, it now looks as if he is 


q 
i 


to be let back into Constantinople, with his capacity 


for harm but little curtailed. Mustapha Kemal has won 


the confidence of the Turks, while he has demonstrated | 
his ability to outwit the diplomacy that would have 


driven him into Asia and deprived him of his national 
power. 


evacuate Smyrna and the territories they have so osten- 
tatiously overrun. 
the Ottoman Empire will be again set up with the Sultan 
as ruler and Mustapha Kemal as his Grand Vizier, and 
Turkey again begin a new rule from her old capital. 

It is true she has lost Arabia, Palestine, Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria, but she has made a little gain in the 


We should not be surprised to see the Allied 
forces withdrawn from Constantinople and the Greeks 


In Constantinople, the machinery of 


Transcaucasus and possibly will recover Adrianople, 


and for the present at least will have got rid of the 
Greek question in Smyrna, where some kind of a pro- 
tectorate of the Allies exercised through consuls may 
be set up. 

That Turkey is today any better in heart or in 
character than when she cast in her lot with the Ger- 


mans and instituted the greatest series of atrocities of 
the last four centuries, has yet to be demonstrated. It 


is to be expected that for a year or two an endeavor 
will be made to belie her evil reputation by conspicuous 
acts of seeming kindness toward such of the Christian 
minorities as are unable or unwilling to escape. The 
efforts of the Allies to clean up that plague spot in 
Europe and Western Asia have ingloriously failed, 
while the territory lopped off may yet prove to be a 
source of new trouble. National greed and political 
ambitions and rivalries have thwarted the original 
moral purpose to save by mutual national agreement 
that fair land to Christian civilization. : 
Discoveries in 
Ethiopia 
Mcce light has been cast on Ethiopian history by 
recent excavations in the Sudan, conducted by 

Harvard University and the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. Their report declares that in 1917-1918 the exca- 
vation of the Pyramids of Nuri brought back to human 
knowledge the names of twelve forgotten kings and of 
many queens, and the chronological order of the twenty- 
one kings after Tirhaga, the Ethiopian king of II. Kings 
and Isaiah. A detailed account is given of the steps in 
exploration and the discoveries and then this statement 
is made: “The identification of the tombs of four kings 
of Egypt in fifteen days was one of the most amazing 
series of discoveries which has ever fallen to the lot of 
any expedition, and it gave us the distinction of having 
recovered the tombs of all the kings of Ethiopia from 
the founding of the monarchy until its power passed to 
the kingdom of Meroé, from 750 B. ©. to about 250 B. C., 
a period of five hundred years.” 

This is a new chapter in the history of the ancient 
world and reveals the story of a great family which 


began as a wandering tribe in the Libyan desert, estab- 
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lished a kingdom in Ethiopia, conquered an empire in 
Egypt, and lost its empire, but not its kingdom, to the 
greatest race of conquerors of antiquity, the Assyrians, 
at the height of their power. All of this is revealed in 
the stone inscriptions. The Bulletin published by the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts tells, from time to time, 
the story of the excavations, with many interesting 
illustrations. 


A Worthy Example 


| tt week there were held in Boston two great rallies 
| to urge the ratification of the treaties of the Wash- 
ington Conference without reservations or delay. We 
hope these mass meetings will afford an example for a 
‘series of similar gatherings’ throughout the country. 
To fail at this crisis in the powerful propaganda that 
‘the churches carried on before, and at the beginning of, 
the Disarmament Conference, will be to miss the climax 
of all that has been done. 

| In the first of the above gatherings, in Old South 
Church, on Sunday, Feb. 19, under the general theme, 
“The Washington Conference—What Next?” Dr. Dore- 
mus Scudder declared that enough TNT today remained 
in the Japan-China-Siberia combination to blow the 
) human family into atoms. He characterized the calling 
- of the armament conference by President Harding as the 
greatest blow ever received to militarism in Japan. 


That conference, declared Dr. Scudder, was the great- 
est single event.in the history of Japan. Two great 
parties of that country are today expectantly awaiting 
the action of the United States; one the militaristic 
' group, the only victorious remnant of triumphant Ger- 
many left, and the other headed by Ebina, Yoshino, 
Tagawa and Ozaki, representing the democracy of Japan. 
The conference at Washington has functioned exactly 
as these two great national groups in Japan forecasted. 
Militarism has been given a blow from which it never 
will recover and democracy has been mightily strength- 
ened. But America is facing the most critical moment 
‘in her history as an international force. If the Senate 
should fail to approve them, nay, if that august assem- 
bly should attempt to damn those agreements by modi- 
fying them, the effect upon the Far East will be in- 
caleulably disastrous. 

Japan wonders whether our nation can act as a unit 
in a great forward anti-war movement. We are on trial 
as never before. When we failed to ratify the league 
covenant, our people were divided. Now they are united. 
The treaties concluded at Washington were dictated by 
overwhelming public opinion. Never before in our his- 
tory had the people so compelled their government di- 
rectly to do their will. If the Senate refuses to ratify, 
it deliberately betrays the people. 


Upon us lies the great responsibility of making the 
voice of the people heard, and of seeing that there is no 
* such betrayal. 
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- Bmerson is said to have kept a pad and pencil by 
his bed so that he might jot down any thought that 
seemed to come to him by inspiration. The custom must 
have been better for essays than for sleep. The minister 
who has many plans and much routine work might well 

remember that constructive ideas come often by inspira- 
tion as well as great thoughts. Some days and hours 
are particularly fruitful in them. They are not to be 
commanded the next day. -Put them down when they 
hover in the mind. Much may come of them. 
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Winning the Fight for Prohibition 

B are in the midst of a determined fight to break 

down national prohibition. The selfish, lawless 
rich are setting a bad example to those less privileged, 
with their private stills, their various varieties of “hooch” 
and their private stocks of costly drinks secured from 
poot-leggers or stored away before the legal drouth began. 
“Hooch” recipes are passed around and callers are re- 
galed with the latest novelties of fire-water. Adventur- 
ous people of many kinds are courting death with an 
amazing variety of concoctions that have a “kick” in 
them. “Boot-leggers” and “rum-runners” are legion and 
their adventures, successful and disastrous, furnish plots 
for lurid melodrama and many a hair-raising movie. 

People who care more for the money that can be made 
in the liquor business or more for the gratification of 
beastly appetites than for the physical and moral well- 
being of others continue garrulous arguments against 
“laws that are making a nation of law-breakers” and in 
behalf of personal liberty. 

The foes of national prohibition are better organized 
and there are more clever schemes of beating the law now 
than there have been since the Highteenth Amendment 
was adopted. Drunkenness increased last year and 
illicit liquor business tends to increase at the present 
time. We should prepare ourselves for several years of 
conflict between the opposing forces before America can 
be really dry. 

Do not let the present period of confusion weaken 
your faith in National Prohibition. On the whole it is 
a wonderful success. It has come to stay. All laws are 
violated. Every day the newspapers record violation of 
the laws against murder, assault, robbery and morality. 
But we never dream of giving up those laws. We should 
look upon the outlawed liquor traffic as we do upon com- 
mercialized vice. We should organize the Christian 
forces for law and order and for the strict enforcement 
of national prohibition. We should impress upon the 
minds of young people the vital importance of respect 
for all law. We should elect the right men to public 
office and support their efforts to enforce the laws. 

Present bad conditions are due largely to the after- 
math of the war. It is but natural that the greatest war 
of all time with its wholesale business of destruction in 
which men were trained to use the bayonet and shoot 
to kill, to use bombs, hand grenades and poison gas, to 
destroy property of all kinds, in violation of every rule 
of right as established in times of peace, should be fol- 
lowed by crime waves and more or less lawlessness. We 
must expect to reap what we have sown. It is a wonder 
that the natural goodness in human nature is so strong 
that we turn from war to peace with no more trouble 
than we have. 

Thank God for prohibition in these reconstruction 
days! 

The good effects of national prohibition are all around 
us and greatly exceed the pad effects. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Twentieth Century Club in Boston the mem- 
bers presented an impressive mass of personal testimony. 
Led by Robert A. Woods the social workers gave facts 
and. figures proving the sobriety, prosperity, improved 
health and home happiness that have come with national 
prohibition. Led by Sanford Bates, head of the Massa- 
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chusetts penal system, the evidence of the police, the 
courts and the penal institutions showed great improve- 
ment over former conditions. Similar experience meet- 
ings might well be held all over the country, to give 
courage and warning. 

The official agencies of prohibition enforcement are 
becoming better organized and will be increasingly effec- 
tive and successful. With state laws harmonized to 
accord with the. Volstead law, local and state officers 
will relieve national officers of their burdens and the wet 
places are sure to grow dryer, if public sentiment can 
be kept moving in the right direction. 

Let us face the facts. Let us hold the ground we have 
gained and let us press forward as a sober, decent, law- 
abiding nation. 


A Corrupt Attorney Removed 


why HEN private favoritism and personal aggrandize- 

ment are placed above principles of obvious jus- 
tice and considerations of the general welfare by a 
district attorney the public good requires that he be 
removed.” 

Good citizens in various parts of the country where 
district attorneys show slackness and malfeasance in 
office will find hope and encouragement in the fact that 
these words occur in the conclusion of an unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, remoy- 
ing from office District Attorney Joseph C. Pelletier, 

_ of Suffolk County, who has held office since 1909. The 
full decision in the case, which is too long even for sum- 
mary, reveals detailed and shocking conditions of in- 
timidation, extortion and corruption. It is amazing that 
such outrageous conditions could have existed for so 
long, and the flagrant and brazen nature of the forces 
that are undermining justice is evident in the reported 
message of Assistant District Attorney F. M. J. Sheenan 
in reporting to Pelletier the decision: “It’s adverse, but 
don’t feel badly about it. We’ll come back and clean 
them up in the fall.” 

The lesson of this purported message should not be 
lost on all who desire to see fair and impartial adminis- 
tration of justice. The forces of law and order must 
win at the polls, or they cannot hope to win elsewhere. 

Massachusetts breathes more freely since the cleans- 
ing of this reproach, and we hope the favorable issue 
here will encourage other communities to go after dis- 
trict attorneys who defeat the ends of justice by inaction, 
or poison its springs at the fountain-head with self- 
seeking and dishonesty. 

It should perhaps be said that strong partisan effort 
is being made to discredit the Supreme Court’s unan- 
imous finding. There is talk of a “Dreyfus” case, and 
at a K. of C. gathering on Washington’s Birthday there 
was evidence of the purpose to put that organization 
back of the discredited attorney. A full reading of the 
Court’s judgment strengthens the conviction in its im- 
partiality and reveals the cumulative nature of the 
wrongs dealt with. It will be unfortunate if religion 
becomes in any respect the cloak for wrong-doing, or a 
refuge from the stigma of the Court’s decree. Any or- 
ganization, religious or otherwise, is doomed to trouble 
and ultimate defeat if it puts itself upon the side of 
injustice and corruption. 
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In Brief 


Courage is half the battle; but the courage of a dis- 
loyal Christian is an example of retreat. 
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The Christian life is a great thing; but the greatest | 
thing of all is our personal friendship with Christ. ' 
¥ & J 


Don’t indulge a feeling that the world is against youl 
Try to remember that it is your triumph to be against™ 
all the evil that is in the world. ' 
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The “Hymn of God’s People,” by Henry J. Kilbourn, - 
sung to the tune of Duke Street, is an inspiring hymn 
for association and annual meetings of the churches. ~— 

% ¥ 
The ministers and missionaries who have borne the 
heat and burden of the day do not look for a bonus. | 
But they would like a little more sympathetic compre- 
hension and co-operation in their work. | 
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To go or not to go to Genoa? That is the great eco- 
nomic question with France and Great Britain just now. 
It is not so certain as it seemed that the United States 
can stay out of it to its own advantage. Developments 
of the near future may clear the situation. 
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For two generations it has been said that the Civil 
War indirectly ruined our foreign shipping. Now the 
World War revives it. Today we have 26 per cent. of 
the world’s steel tonnage, as against 10 in 1914, and the 
commissioner of navigation believes that our own steel 
steamers have carrying capacity for 75 per cent. of our 
foreign trade and the coasting trade. Last year it 
actually carried 50 per cent. The great question is, can 


we hold our advantage under our present navigation 
law? It is doubtful. 
¥ ¥ 


Missionary giving from a personal standpoint gains 
in enthusiasm but loses breadth, falling down when the 
individual connection is broken. On the other hand, 
un-personal giving is lukewarm in interest and is usually 
small in amount. Ideal giving has some personal con- 
nection with missionaries and much general interest in 
team work over the wide field. Our churches should 
cultivate a desire for up-to-date intelligence from par- 
ticular missions, and at the same time aim for a steady 
loyalty to the apportionment plan and its far-flung 
appropriations. 
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It is a dramatic moment in the Near East Relief mov- 
ing picture film, “Alice in Hungerland,” when a great 
star is shown made up of hundreds of children. One 
moment all are still, and the next the little ones are 
spreading out all over an immense field in leaping play. 
as if a spring had been touched. They live because Ameri: 
can parents and children have compassion for them— 
that rare virtue which ministers to a multitude without 
being staggered into dull apathy by great numbers. It 
is just as big an achievement to join in relief for orphans 


by the thousand as to conduct a business enterprise by 
the million. i 
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‘Eprror1an Nore.—Last May William Jen- 
ngs Bryan delivered an address, under 
udent auspices, at the Armory, University 
' Wisconsin, in which he made his usual at- 
ick upon Science. At the close of the ad- 
ress President Birge of the University made 
ie following statement: “I must say plainly 
iat when one attempts to induce young people 
) unite up their religious faith to discredited 
sientific doctrines he commits a very grievous 
rror and endangers the religious life of those 
e is trying to help. 


“The leaders of religion in general have 
zarned this lesson and I can only regret that 
olonel Bryan has not done so. The whole 
aethod and temper that underlay that part 
his speech was just what I used some- 
imes to hear in the early and middle seven- 
ies.” 
Mr. Bryan took exception to this statement 
m the part of President Birge and got the 
otion that the President had called him an 
itheist. What the President really said was 
that the address of Mr. Bryan tended to pro- 
Juce atheism because of the inevitable reac- 
‘ion of many educated men from the assertion 
that faith was impossible except on terms 
which stultified their intelligence. In an open 
me Mr. Bryan set forth what he deems 
he heresies of President Birge. The reply 
f the President directed to his pastor, Rev. 
. S. Worcester of the First Church, Madison, 
is given in full below. The President has 
been a member of First Church for forty years, 
has served for a deacon for a long time, and 
for thirty years taught a class of men in the 
church. He has not only the support of First 
Church but that of the ministers of Madison 
who testify that his sympathetic attitude 
toward religion and the churches of all de- 
nominations has made their work much easier 
at ‘the University. 
|The attacks of Mr. Bryan upon church- 
‘men of modern ideas have been given such 
wide publicity and the President’s answer is 
‘such a masterly setting right of a befuddled 
eontroversy that The Congregationalist gladly 
gives space to it—R. W. G. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, February 16, 1922. 
My dear Mr. Worcester: 
- There was printed in the Capital Times of 
| February 7 a long letter from Mr. Bryan, 
largely devoted to my alleged errors regard- 
ing religion. 

You know my religious ideas, as your pre- 
decessors in the First Congregational Church 
have known them for the past 40 years, but 
since I am and have long been an officer of 
the church, and since Mr. Bryan’s criticisms 
obviously assail my right to such a position, 
I think it not improper for me to send you 
this statement. I am sorry that it is long, 
but it is difficult to be brief when one tries 
to set forth religious beliefs which have been 
central in thought and action for many years. 

I was fortunate in deriving my religious 
_ training from both my father and mother. It 
would be hard to tell which of them had the 
more influence on my life; but it is certain 
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that my father had an influence on my re- 
ligious thought not only greater than that of 
any other person, but also greater than that 
of all other persons combined. He had a 
singularly religious nature. He lived and 
walked with God in a higher sense of those 
words than any one else that I have known; 
and, like most such men, his fellowship with 
the Father expressed itself in faith and in life 
rather than in talk. I owe it to him that 
when, as a raw youth, I began to look at the 
world for myself and to form a _ working 
philosophy of life, I did so under the guid- 
ance and inspiration of the central ideas of 
the Bible. From the first I was taught to 
look to such truths as that which St. Paul 
packs into the five words, “All things are of 
God.” I quote this as the shortest expression 
of a fundamental belief expressed in the Bible 
over and over again in many ways and in 
many places, and a truth that is central both 
in the Old and the New Testaments. The 
Preacher furnishes an equally brief statement 
in the older revelation, in the words, “God 
that doeth all.” 

This truth my father believed—and taught 
me to believe—not as one of those things that 
are in the Bible and are therefore to be ac- 
cepted as true in a vague and general sort of 
way. On the contrary, he believed it as did 
the writer of Job, as did the author of the 
104th Psalm; he accepted it as St. Paul be- 
lieved it and as our Lord taught it, that is, 
as one of the most fundamental of the working 
beliefs of religion. So it was for him and 
therefore for me a central truth for the in- 
terpretation of thinking and of life, and it 
enters into both in many directions and on 
countless occasions. Let me follow it out 
along one line only—that of God’s truth about 
the work of God—of relation to the world 
about us, especially the world of life. That 
relation offers no difficulty to one who ac- 
cepts the statements that I have quoted from 
the Bible and which it repeats in more speci- 
fic form in scores of places. I cannot quote a 
tenth of the passages which apply specifically 
this general truth about the work of God— 
“of whom and through whom and to whom are 
all things.” 

If we look to the plant world, St. Paul tells 
us that we sow a “bare grain” and that God 
“giveth to each seed a body of its own.” Our 
Lord told us the same truth in a parable when 
he said that God “clothes the grass of the 
field.” 

As to the animal world, I wish I could quote 
in full the 104th Psalm, which tells us how 
God is sending forth his spirit to create each 
of the inhabitants of the sea, from Leviathan 
to the “creeping things innumerable both 
small and great;” that each of these creatures 
waits on God for its food, thrives as God 
maintains it, fails when “God hides his face,” 
dies when God takes ‘away its breath; and 
as they die God again “renews the- face of the 
earth.” This Psalm and others like it give 
us in larger and more general terms the same 
teaching which our Lord, according to his cus- 
tom, gave us by concrete illustrations when 
he told of God’s relation to the feeding of the 
birds, to the fall of the sparrow, and to the 
clothing of the flowers. It is the same doc- 
trine that St. Paul sums up in the phrase, 
“He giveth to all life and breath to all 
things.” 
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And the Bible deals with man in the same 
way. “Thine hands” said Job, “have framed 
me and fashioned me together round about” 
—not man in the beginning, nor man in a gen- 
eral way, but me—my body, with its skin 
and flesh, bone and sinew, in all its organs 
and tissues, was framed by God’s hands, just 
as my mind came direct from “the breath 
of the Almighty.” 

Do I need to quote more in order to show 
that St. Paul’s teaching merely falls into line 
with that of his predecessors when he tells 
us that God “giveth all things to all?” 

You will not be surprised, then, to have me 
say that much of the réligious discussion about 
evolution puzzled me, just as Mr. Bryan’s 
handling of the subject would puzzle any boy 
whose good fortune it had been to receive 
an education like mine. For while these 
critics were deeply concerned to have people 
believe that there was a direct relation be- 
tween God and nature in the remote past, 
they never seemed to think that such a direct 
relation exists today. The writers of the 
Bible, on the other hand, believed that God 
is always at work in the world about us in a 
way as immediate and as direct as possible. 
They believed that God today is doing all 
things, and their faith in his past working 
was a result of their vision of his present 
activity. These preachers of my youth as- 
serted that all religion depends on our be- 
lieving that “original creation” came directly 
from God. The Bible tells us that religion 
depends on our finding God doing all things 
immediately about us at all times, so that 
“in him we live and move and have our 
being.” 

Still further, you will see that one who be- 
lieves these words of St. Paul would find it 
hard to get excited over God’s relations to 
nature in the distant past. If I “live and 
move and have my being” in God. today—if— 
to use present day terms—my environment, 
physical and spiritual, is God, if God today 
is giving to me and “to all life and breath 
and all things” it does not need much argu- 
ment to show that he was the same and did 
the same at every time and at all times and 
for all creatures in the past. 

So with regard to science. Some of the 
preachers of my boyhood found science 
“atheistic” because it tried to tell how things 
are done in the world. But the Bible tells 
us not only that God gives “to each seed its 
body” but also that “the earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself.” There is no contradiction in 
these statements, which are only the same 
thing stated from different points of view. 
All religion is contained implicitly in the first, 
just as all science is an enlargement of the 
second. The critics of my youth were much 
disturbed by statements of the second type 
and no doubt some people may smell ir- 
religion or worse in it today. But no one who 
believes for himself that he “lives and moves 
and has his being” in God can be disturbed 
by this or by any statement of science. He 
has learned that if he wants to know how 
God gives a seed its own body he must ask 
the botanist; if he wants to know how God 
“sends forth his spirit and creates” any “creep- 
ing thing” of the waters, he must ask the 
zoologist; if he wants to know how God’s 
hands “framed and fashioned” his body he 
must learn from embryology how “the bones 
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do’ grow in the womb of her that is with the 
child.” 

These are all questions of fact and are to 
be answered from a knowledge of facts and in 
no other way; and this is equally true whether 
they have reference to the present or the past 
history of life. 

I do not write this letter as a full state- 
ment of my ideas on either religion or science. 
But I think that you may fairly learn from 
it how it has come about that I have taken 
part both in the religious and the scientific 
activities of the world in which IJ have lived, 
with no thought of conflict or even division 
between them. I have never found it neces- 
sary to justify religion to science or to ex- 
cuse science to religion. I have accepted both 
as equally divine revelations, and both as 
equally wrought into the constitution of the 
world. I have believed that wisdom and might 
are God’s and I have equally believed that 
science reveals to us how that might and that 
wisdom are expressed in the operation of the 
world. This has been my faith for the past 
fifty years or more and I am hardly likely 
to abandon it now. - 

There are two specific points to which I 
may give briefer notice. Mr. Bryan seemed 
to dislike especially my objecting to his unit- 
ing religion to a “discredited scientific hypo- 
thesis.” I think that the history of the church 
gives good ground for my objection. In the 
fifteenth century people were told that the 
doctrine of a round world was “atheistic” and 
a century or so later the Copernican astron- 
omy was called “atheistic.” The same term 
was applied to geology in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries; and in the 
late nineteenth century evolution was in like 
manner called “atheistic? by men of whom 
Mr. Bryan is a belated follower. Who today 
looks back with pride upon those earlier at- 
tempts to keep back science by the authority 
of religion? Or was the cause of religion ad- 
vanced when men were told that the only way 
to hold their faith in God was to unite their 
faith with the belief that the earth is flat 
and that the sun and stars revolve around it? 
Did such teachings help religion in the past 
and is there any good reason to think that 
Mr. Bryan will succeed where his predecessors 
have failed dismally during four centuries? 

The fundamental error of all these people 
was in making religion depend at all on 
specific scientific theories, whether right or 
wrong. For, however correct scientific theor- 
ies may be today, they may be changed to- 
morrow and will probably be almost un- 
recognizable a century hence. If, therefore, 
religion is tied up with any such theory it is 
likely to be discarded by people when the 
theory has to be changed. Such an attempted 
union may not hurt science, and ordinarily it 
does not; but it is sure to hurt religion, and 
I have a right to protest against such injury. 

Another thing that seems to trouble Mr. 
Bryan is the fact that I told him his teach- 
ings were “atheistic” rather than the teaching 
of evolution. My comment was made to him 
alone and I have never thought of repeating 
it to any one, much less of -making it public. 
For while I had every right to use his own 
word as he did and in the same sense as he 
did, I recognize that it has no proper or accu- 
rate application to either view. In such dis- 
cussions it is one of these terms of reproach 
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which theological disputants of the past used 
to throw at each other and which Mr. Bryan 
has inherited from those disputes. 

But I had a real meaning and purpose in 
thus calling the attention of Mr. Bryan defi- 
nitely and sharply to the religious harm that 
may come from his teachings. The central in- 
tellectual and spiritual problem of religion is 
today just as St. Paul stated it to the Athen- 
ians. He told them that the chief end of man 
—the purpose for which God made men and 
gave them their place on the earth—was that 
they should “seek for God” and find him who 
“made heaven and earth and all things that 
are therein,” and who “giveth to all life and 
breath and all things.” He told them the way 
of seeking—that we should “feel after him if 
haply we might find him” who is “not far from 
every one of us.” And he told them the result 
of such seeking—that we should know that “in 
him we live and move and have our being.” 

Now if St. Paul was right, if God is to be 
sought for and found in the things that are 
“not far from every one of us,” then those 
who urge us rather to look for God’s creative 
activity in the remote past “do err, not know- 
ing the Scriptures nor the power of God.” 
They are turning the seeker for God from the 
right track, and putting him on one that is 
only too likely to lead him away from God. 

The harmful effect of such teachings was 
clearly seen in many of those who used to 
oppose evolution. They told us that we bear 
the image ‘of God because of God’s work in 
the creation of a remote ancestor; but they 
never thought of telling us that God sent 
forth his spirit and created in his image you 
and me and every baby that ever was born. 
They had to look far back in the history of 
the world before they could see that the hand 
of God was at work to frame and fashion man, 
and they talked like those who had never 
found the God who is daily and hourly giving 
to all of his life and breath and all things. 

It was the presence in Mr. Bryan’s speech 
of this attitude of mind that called out my 
protest to him. For I am sure that we must 
accept, as basal among our religious beliefs, 
the teaching of the Bible derived from prophet 
and poet, from apostle, and from our Lord, 
that “all things are of God” today, that the 
past came from his hand just as the present 
is coming, and that our faith in the future is 
our faith in a present God. 

I am, 
Very faithfully yours, 
E. A. Birce. 


Striking Sentences 

Peace has been promised from the first 
night of Christianity only to men of good 
will— Marshal Foch. 

The myth of automatic progress, so long 
a popular fallacy, has been exploded.— 
Glenn Frank, Editor of Century. 

We must restore the moral and spiritual 
sub-foundations of society if it is to stand 
solid and secure.—Bishop Williams. 

The curse of our times is the vast army 
of people who care nothing for their work, 
who labor solely for money.—David Belasco. 

A man may some day realize that, if he 
is a consumer in a hundred things and a 
producer in only one thing, it may be better 
worth his while to look after the keeping 
down of prices in the hundred things than 
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in trying to raise them in one particular 
instance——The Spectator. 

Peace and good will among the nations is 
not a matter of external arrangements, of 
national legislation, and of international 
agreements, but of internal spiritual changes. 
—Dr. John R. Mott. : 

Not that I desire to see the churches take 
any corporate share in current political, 
controversy. The churches have a higher, 
mission, for it is their supreme duty to| 
raise the ideals of the community and to| 
create the atmosphere in which these ideals! 
can flourish—Hon. A. J. Balfour. 


| 


Parables of Safed the Sage |) 


The Parable of the Ancient Mariner 4 
f 
There once lived upon the shore of Casco 
Bay an Ancient Mariner, who sailed his” 
sloop along the coast from the Grand Banks 
to Cape Hatteras, and from Boston Light 
to Barnegat. And he had never studied the 
science and the Mathematicks of Naviga-" 
tion. And believe me, that is no joke. For 
he had grown up largely in the Focsle, and 
had received his educatioa before the Mast, | 
which -he called Mawst, and in his day the 
way to educate a boy at sea was to cuff 
him first and tell him what to do afterward, 
and to give no reason for either the cuff | 
or the command. And so it came to pass 
that when he became Master of a Ship, he 
had had a Liberal Experience but very little 
of what was technically known as Naviga-. 
tion. Yet he crossed the Ocean many times, | 
and made several trips to the Far Hast, and | 
he battled with Typhoons in the Yellow 
Sea. And they do say that there were few 
finer fights or better worth seeing than he 
put up when he reefed the topsls and bat- | 
tened down the hatches, and went into the | 
ring for a seventy-two hour bout with Nep- | 
tune. And out of some of those encounters 
Neptune emerged with a badly bruised eye, 
and a list to starboard, which the old skip- | 
per did not call starboard, but stabbud. And | 
yet he had never studied Navigation, and 
all the books of Mathematickal Tables he. 
knew by reputation only. | 

And there were certain who inquired of | 
him, saying, How is it that thou dost sail 
the Raging Main from Casco Bay to Far 
Cathay in thine old windjammer, and yet 
thou hast never studied Navigation? 

And he answered, I know enough about | 
Navigation to git aout of Boston Harbor, 
and then I kin go where I dum please. 

Now this word I pass along to men who 
are younger than I, and I say unto them, 
There is no part of this Voyage of Life 
that is safe, else would it be much less 
interesting. Nevertheless, I counsel thee to 
have especial care not to run ashore while 
getting out of the Harbor. If thou wouldest 
make this trip upon the High Seas of Life 
and make it joyously and triumphantly, 
wreck not thy life by youthful follies. Keep * 
a firm grip of the helm till thou art well 
over the bar, and out upon the Wide Sea, 
and then shake out the sails, and here is 
my good wish to thee for a safe and happy 
and Prosperous Voyage, and a good anchor- | 
age within God’s land-locked Haven when 
the trip is done. 
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Unheralded Heroes in the Ministry 


IL 


oe years have given us an unusual 
LU series of autobiographies: “The Making 
of an American,” “The Promised Land,” “From 
Alien to Citizen,” and last of all, “The Ameri- 
eanization of Edward Bok.” Presumably no 
other nation has produced similar records of 
individual experience. They are the beginnings 
of a literature possible only in the United 
States of America. But of greater import 
than these volumes, significant as they may be, 
are the unwritten lives of foreign-born men 
and women who have found in America eman- 
cipation from old bondages and incentive to 
high thinking and living. Among these immi- 
grant citizens, an American of Americans in 
moral stature, is the subject of this biography, 
Rev. Andrew Gavlik, of Duquesne, Pa. 


The 


Breaker Boy anp Muniz Hand 
Our country has the magnetic faculty to 
awaken and inspire, but also, alas! to despoil 
and degrade immigrant lives. The experience 


_ of Andrew Gavlik confirms this dual propen- 
_ sity. Coming from a village in Hungary, a 
lad of seventeen, stirred by the dreams and 
_ anticipations only a youthful immigrant can 
know, he had his first lessons in Americaniza- 
tion from an environment known as Hunkey 
Town. The worst that America can do for 

the young foreigner was done for this boy at 
the most critical period of life, at seventeen, 
_ the age when Booth Tarkington makes his il- 
_ luminating study of boy life. This boy picked 
 glate in a breaker at Upper Lehigh, Pa., at a 

wage of fifty cents a day for a ten-hour day. 
- He lived in a room with fifteen or twenty men 
_ who smoke, drank, played cards, cursed and 

swore. “An angel from heaven could not have 

preserved his purity among them,” he declared 
__ in recounting the situation. To reach his living 
_ quarters he had to dodge through a back alley 
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Americanization of Andrew Gavlik 


By Ethel Daniels Hubbard 


to avoid the stones which boys of the neighbor- 
hood flung at newcomers. This was America 
to the young Slovak and it awakened one 
fierce ambition, to return to the old country as 
soon as he could earn money for the passage. 

Meanwhile his industrial status underwent 
frequent change. He was transferred from 
the slate breaker to a coal mine, where his 
wage increased to eighty-five cents a day, the 
standard wage for laborers in Upper Lehigh, 
in 1885. From the coal mine to a sewer in 
Minneapolis was the next shift, seasonal work, 
which was followed by a foundry, a charcoal 
blast furnace, and last in the series, a rail mill 
in Braddock, Pa. ’ 

Five years had now passed, the five years 
that privileged boys spend in preparatory 
school and college. The boy Andrew was not 
even learning a trade, much less the lore of 
books. His manhood career was forecast: 
day-laborer in mine or mill, working only with 


Rev. Andrew Gaviix anp His Famity 


his hands, brain and spirit undeveloped. A 
whole world of living, what we would call 
normal living, closed to this foreign boy! But 
was it closed? No: while he was still young 
and plastic, the door opened into the best 
America can give its immigrant or native born. 
“The best thing America has given to me,” 
testified Andrew Gavlik in after years, “is the 
religion of Jesus Christ and the next best 
thing is American citizenship.” 


A Reticious ExpErIENCE 


In the summer of 1890, the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society sent its first worker 
to Braddock, Pa. Pioneer scenes on the 
foreign mission field were duplicated in this 
American industrial community: a humble 
meeting in a hired room to which a few 
solicited listeners came timidly and distrust- 


fully and went away to scoff or—reflect. 
Andrew Gavlik was among those whose 
thoughts became invaded by the missionaries 
and their message. One night, upon his re- 
turn from the rail mill, he lay down to read 
and turned the pages of his New Testament 
to the crucifixion of our Lord. It was then 
the revelation came. “It was so plain to me,” 
he said, “that Christ died for me also that I 
actually cried, turning my face to the wall 
like Hezekiah of old. There is not one thing 
in my life more convincing than this . one, 
not even my own existence.” 

From that evening the new life of Andrew 
Gavlik began, new throughout as if he were 
reincarnated, as doubtless was true. The 
metamorphosis commenced with his naturaliza- 
tion as an American citizen. Then followed 
a Christian wedding ceremony, for when Mr. 
Gavlik married Miss Mary Furia in 1891, 
theirs was the first Slovak wedding to dis- 
pense with the intoxicants and revelry cus- 
tomary among their people. A Christian home 
was the next achievement, a home which served 
the mission directly, for promising young men 
were sent there to board to escape the con- 
tamination of the usual boarding house. In 
the rail mill Mr. Gavlik preached many times 
a day to his fellow-workers, fortifying him- 
self against opposition and cavil by hard 
study of the Bible. A period of probation 
followed, in which, unknown to himself, he was 
on trial for a rich promotion. He was asked 
to serve as colporter in Braddock and vicinity 
and then to go as regular missionary to 
Johnstown. There he and his wife spent nine 
lonely, difficult months with results lastingly 
to their credit: a regular service with fifty 
attendants and twelve outright converts. 

The test was passed and in 1893 Andrew 
Gavlik was enrolled in the Slavic Department 
at Oberlin in preparation for the vocation of 
missionary. The six years at college were no 
mean gauge of the young man’s caliber: he 
had a family to care for; he had an intricate 
language to battle with; and he had often to 
augment the diminished funds for scholar- 
ships by mowing lawns, cleaning stoves and 
carpets and working on the Lake Shore rail- 
road. The fine appreciation and heroic spirit 
of Mrs. Gavlik marked these years of study, 
enabling her husband to pass his academic 
work with credit, and contriving for herself 
a period of study at the Schauffler Missionary 
Training School at Cleveland. 

In 1899 Mr. Gavlik graduated from Oberlin 
and entered upon that signal record of service 
at Duquesne, the sooty, blackened industrial 
community in the Pennsylvania steel district. 


Missionary TO PENNSYLVANIA SLOVAKS 


It is no credit to our churchmanship that 
our pioneer work should be so bleak and for- 
bidding in outward setting. For most of us 
the term “mission chapel” evokes the memory 
of a bare, uninteresting room with no external 
incentives to the dignity and beauty of wor- 
ship. In Duquesne, the first meeting place 
of the Slovak people was a store-room, crudely 
furnished: a few benches, a decrepit organ, 
a system of ventilation dependent wholly upon 
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the front door. In summer it was no unusual 
thing for women to faint at service. “As I 
think of those things,” said Mr. Gavlik re- 
cently, “I am persuaded that only spiritually 
hungry people can be expected to attend re- 
ligious services in such places.” Perhaps there 
is no rarer evidence of the resilience of Chris- 
tianity than its triumphant emergence among 
such conditions. But is it fair to the inher- 
ent beauty of our faith to clothe it in such 
beggarly garments? 

The little group of believers which gathered 
around Mr. Gavlik in the store-room became 
organized as a church in 1901, and a year later 
dedicated its own house of worship, a real 
church, though small and unpretending. “That 
church was a cathedral in our eyes,” said Mr. 
Gavlik in reminiscence. “And when I think 
of our decorating it for our first Christmas 
celebration I cannot help smiling in my heart. 
Oh, for the simple joy of the first love! That 
was a great day with us.” 

Between the first Christmas in 1902 and 
the famous Young People’s Rally Sunday in 
1921, runs a series of “great days” in the 
Slovak Congregational Church of Duquesne. 
In external features and in inner spirit its 
history parallels that of the young Gentile 
churches in Antioch, Ephesus, Philippi. There 
are outstanding figures as staunch and in- 
timately appealing as Aristarchus, Aquila and 
Priscilla. There is Brother Varga, that faith- 
ful Slovak Christian, Sunday school teacher 
of boys, lay preacher, convincing witness in 
his broken English to Americans as well as 
Slovaks: Brother Varga, that intrepid fol- 
lower who patiently endured taunts and de- 
rision when he forsook the old religion, the 
formal Lutheran faith of his fathers. There 
are the two sisters who traveled from South 
Fork to Duquesne, eighty-five miles, that they 
might for one Sunday hear the Gospel preached 
in their native tongue: a kind of pilgrimage 
to the shrine where once the older sister had 
heard the message and carried it away to 
husband, brother and sister in another town. 
There is the Roman Catholic girl who came 
once to Mr. Gavlik’s church and thereafter 
could not stay away; who faced abuse and 
imprisonment when she broke with the old 
faith, but who finally escaped to the Schauf- 
fler School and afterwards to a hospital for 
nurse’s training. There is no end of story 


With songs again, in glad accord, 

Thy children throng thy house, O Lord, 

Where heart meets heart, where voice greets voice, 
And all, at home with Thee, rejoice. 


By hearth-fires ’round whose happy glow 
Our loved ones’ faces come and go, 

Our prayer shall rise, for still are we, 
In joy or care, at home with thee. 


By Henry J. Kilbourn 
(Tune, Duke Street) 


material in this Slovak parish, real life in 
its hard-working, elemental aspects, often with 
keen human appeal and dramatic intensity: 
men praying with their comrades while work- 
ing in the hot cinder pits; a conversion oc- 
curring in the cinder-pit itself; the crises of 
life met amid the crash of the steel mill and 
coke furnace. 


Home Missions ann AMERICANIZATION 


We theorize about Americanization methods, 
but out of his life-time experience: Mr. Gavlik 
tells us that “missionary work itself is the 
best of all Americanizers, that the best friend 
of the foreigner is the church of Jesus Christ.” 
In the McKeesport hospital there was found 
a Greek Catholic so superstitious that he dared 
not touch the Bible when it was first offered 
him. Afterwards he accepted its message 
and decided, contrary to intention, to settle in 
America. He took out naturalization papers 
and later purchased a valuable farm which he 
is today operating: a productive citizen gained 
instead of a disaffected alien returning to 
his native land. His case is typical in Slovak 
and other foreign churches. “People outside 
the church may teach the foreigner English 
and many other useful things,” declares Mr. 
Gavlik, “but it is the church that supplies the 
love and sympathy for the country of his 
adoption, without which everything else counts 
for nothing.” 

An accusation is sometimes brought against 
this Slovak pastor, an unusual accusation: 
“Everybody is a preacher in his church.” It 
is a fair charge. Slovak Christians have no 
bent for half-heartedness. They cast in their 
whole lives with the cause of Christ when they 
decide to join the Salvationists, as they call 
this Protestant church. On no other basis 
could they pay the heavy price exacted for 
their choice. Relatives and friends brand them 
with treachery to the religion in which they 
were born, and in which tradition says they 
should die. Beneficial societies cancel their 
membership even though they may have been 
paying dues for years. Conversion to the 
Slovak means a clear-eyed recognition of 
ignominy and ostracism often among those he 
loves best. Consequently his decision is 
searching and sure. 

For this reason missionary work is bound to 
be slow among Slovak peoples, slow but de- 


And when the murmuring wind shall rove 
Each silent resting-place above, 

Immortal shall our spirits be, 

Far from the grave, at home with thee. 


Then shall we raise, with glad accord, 
In thine eternal temple, Lord, 

When our Redeemer’s face we see— 
Our pilgrim song, at home with thee. 


*. 
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pendable. Ignorance and superstition are fi 
ther obstructions. It is a long and diffic 


withheld by the church hitherto obeyed. A nd 
this knowledge must precede intelligent con 
version. 

The church to which Mr. Gavlik has min 
istered for twenty years is not large in num- 
bers but it is dynamic in spirit. In more th 
outward lineaments does it reproduce 
church of apostolic times. “With our lit l 
church,” writes Mr. Gavlik, “we live like ¢ 


service with notable regularity. “Not one of 
our young people could be charged with leay- 
ing church services for the sake of a 
throughout the summer.” Such was the tes 

mony of their pastor. “God bless the young 
people,” he adds. Before the injunction 
against street preaching, pastor and yo 
people went every Sunday afternoon to needy 
sections of the city, gathered in a circle arou nd 
the portable organ, and sang, prayed, and tes- 
tified to a crowd of two or three hundred, an 
audience sometimes attentive, sometimes de 


risive. It was no light test of consecration. 


As GiviInc ann Growine CuHurcH 
Mr. Gavlik’s church has a membership 


principally workers in the steel mills. In 19 
this little company contributed $768 for mis- 
sionary work outside their own church. Th 
exceeded their apportionment for every one 
the eight Congregational societies, sending ty 
and a half times their share to their “Mother, 
as they fondly designate the Home Missionary 
Society. Their missionary gifts per capita 
including men, women and children, are te 
times greater than the average for Congrega- | 
tional membership in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. “I know of no single resident member 
who does not have a share in contributio 
both to missions and the local church.” Coul 
this pastoral report be duplicated in English- 
speaking churches? 
Besides their gifts to missions and chureh 
support they have created in the last tw 
years a building fund for a new church, a fur 
which now totals $2,800, Pledges of fifty and 
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one hundred dollars have gone into this sac- 
yificial fund. Under Mr. Gavlik’s leadership 
these people are bound to shame us all with 
their generosity, but if their new church is not 
to be unduly postponed, they must have out- 
side help at once. The old building, originally 
such a cathedral in their eyes, can no longer 
contain the congregation when fully present. 
Special services they must hold in a_bor- 
rowed auditorium. With a larger and better 
equipped edifice results would be incalculably 
great. Half a million dollars could profitably 
be expended upon the Duquesne mission: such 
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is the estimate of a Home Missionary secre- 
tary who has studied the potential value of 
that crowded industrial section. 

Rev. Andrew Gavlik is the spiritual leader 
of all the Slovak work of the Congregational 
work in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, a creative 
and far-reaching leadership with fruits in 
Czechoslovakia, as well as the United States. 
In his own city everybody knows and honors 
him. His home life is an added source of in- 
spiration, for the six children uphold the 
ideals of father and mother. 

“Mr. Gavlik carries sunshine wherever he 
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goes.” “He is always ready for a good joke 
and a hearty laugh.” “He never complains.” 
“He is always on the job.” “No sacrifice is 
too great for him to make.” “His consecra- 
tion impresses a stranger or an audience in- 
stantly.” These are typical comments upon 
his work and character. The culminating 
testimonial comes from a life-long associate in 
missionary service: “I know no man who goes 
clear to the core of one’s life with his message 
as does Andrew Gavlik.” 

May not his story give a new valuation to 
the term “Americanization?” 


Hawaii: America’s Interracial Experiment Station 


In this article Hawaii is presented as a museum of races. 


The Japanese 


question in Hawaii will be considered in a subsequent issue. 


O part of the United States viewed the 

Conference on Limitation of Armaments 
at Washington with more immediate interest 
than Hawaii. And with good reason. Not 
only because there are 110,000 Japanese, 
23,500 Chinese, 5,000 Koreans, 21,000 Fili- 
pinos, 27,000 Portuguese and 41,500 Hawaiians 
or part-Hawaiians, as well as 20,000 Caucas- 
ians represented in her 250,000 population, but 
also because the progress of Hawaii’s very in- 
teresting experiment in race relationships de- 
pends in part upon the tranquillity and good 
order of the outside world. For, although 
this mid-Pacific sociological laboratory is as 
isolated as possible from mainland disturb- 
ances from either side of the ocean, neverthe- 
less its experiments are not conducted in a 
vacuum and every influence that sets the 
nations of the Pacific at variance with one 
another simply increases the percentage of re- 
sistance which NHawaii’s program of inter- 
racial good will must overcome. 

Hawaii is described by the Tourist Bureau 
as “The Paradise of the Pacific,’ and such it 
is from a standpoint of equable climate and 
wonderful scenery with verdure-clad moun- 
tains, white coral reefs, opal seas and awe- 
inspiring voleanoes, Commercially these islands 
are “the Cross Roads of the Pacific” and from 
a military standpoint, its “Gibraltar.” But, 
to those who are socially and_ religiously 
minded, even greater significance gathers 


By Rev. Albert W. Palmer 


Minister of Central Union Church, Honolulu 


around the fact that Hawaii may be described 
as “an ethnological museum and a sociological 
laboratory.” If you don’t believe it, just read 
over the figures in the first paragraph. 


Tue Curist1AN BackGROUND 


But it is a museum of races and a labora- 
tory of social experiments with a Christian 
background! That is one of the most con- 
structively hopeful facts in the whole situa- 
tion. One hundred and two years ago in 
October, 1819, the American Board sent out 
to Hawaii a little band of fourteen mission- 
aries commissioned to “aim at nothing less 
than the planting of a complete Christian 
civilization in these islands.” They were 
going to an obscure corner of the earth as 
remote as Celebes or Southeastern Borneo 
would be today. They little knew that a hun- 
dred years later the scene of their labors would 
be at the focus of the problems of the Pacific. 
But they did their work “not as men pleasers 
but as serving the Lord,” and in obscurity 
and hardship they transformed a barbaric 
despotism into a civilized Christian state with 
a Bible, a public school system, a constitu- 
tional government and a deep-rooted native 
church. If you ever need an argument for 
foreign missions come to Hawaii and consider 
how different would have been our situation 
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An extinct crater as seen from the beach at Waikiki 


here today if all American Christians in 1819 
had been misled by the narrow formula: 
“There is work enough to do at home.” 

One result of this missionary background is 
that there is in Hawaii a minimum of race 
prejudice and this is of course the very 
quality one would seek in a good interracial 
experiment station. It is a very fortunate 
thing that our basic race here is neither 
Caucasian, Negro, nor Mongolian . but the 
kind-hearted, tolerant, lovable Polynesian 
whose most characteristic contribution to pres- 
ent-day Hawaii is the spirit of “aloha.” 
Aloha means love, friendship, good will, how- 
do-you-do? or good-bye as occasion demands, 
so pervasive and all embracing a word it is! 
The fact that the Hawaiian race has never 
been degraded or enslaved, but that its social 
standing has been maintained by kings and 
queens, and that the missionaries respected 
and inculcated respect in others for the native 
government, also contributes a very important 
favorable element to our interracial mental 
attitude, 


Tue INTERRACIAL SITUATION 


The Hawaiians are the basic race in more 
senses than one for they have intermarried 
freely with both Caucasians and Chinese. The 
Japanese do not generally marry with other 
races but there will probably be an increasing 
mixture between the Hawaiians and the Fili- 
pinos, our latest strata of immigration. These 
interracial combinations have been remarkably 
successful and, although the pure blooded 
Hawaiians are slowly decreasing (the rate of 
decrease was reduced last decade however to 
eight per cent from twelve per cent the decade 
before), the part-Hawaiians are rapidly in- 
creasing and are characterized in general by 
a hopeful combination of Chinese or Caucasian 
energy and ability and Hawaiian beauty and 
aloha. Rev. Akaiko Akana, a Chinese-Hawai- 
ian, pastor of Kawaiahao, our largest Ha- 
waiian Church, and graduate of Hartford 
Theological Seminary, is a striking example. 


The interracial situation in Hawaii is also 
favorably influenced by the fact that all of 
the racial groups here represented have come 
by invitation. None have pushed themselves 
And you may add to this the fact that 
the very variety of races which we have 
makes it necessary that they should all accord 
to one another the tolerance and respect which 
they would claim for themselves. There is 
often safety in numbers and the very fact 
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that we have half a dozen races instead of 
two probably simplifies our problem more than 
it complicates it. 


OrrentTAL Races Worruy or Respect 


Certainly no open-minded American can 
live in Hawaii without learning a deeper re- 
spect for the races of the Orient. The stal- 
wart endurance of the Chinese, the courtesy 
and sensitiveness of the Japanese, the passion- 
ate national loyalty of the Koreans, and the 
capacity for hard work and unquenchable 
thirst for education which characterize all 
three, put us Americans to shame, and some- 
times make our young people seem very easy- 
going and superficial Even in Punahou 
School, which is 90 per cent Caucasian, the 
Oriental group often lead in scholarship. I 
well remember an “oratorical contest” where 
the prize went to a Chinese boy for a negro 
dialect selection! What chance did a red- 
headed American girl have against competi- 
tion like that? 


In Featuer Hetmers anp Cargs 


These garments were worn by ancient 
Hawaiian chiefs and are made of bril- 
liant red and yellow feathers 


The process of fusing all these different 
races together into a common Christian com- 
munity is one of the most interesting social 
spectacles in the world. It needs to be seen 
to be understood. It involves, of course, ob- 
stacles and elements of discouragement. But 
in spite of all short-comings and limitations 
the great work is going on. The public 
schools are making the English language and 
American ideals and ways of thinking the 
common heritage of all of our children and, 
in spite of possibly a hundred Buddhist 
temples and Shinto shrines, it is Christianity 
that is advancing in its appeal to the younger 
generation. There is no lack of opportunity, 
or responsiveness to the work of our Hawaiian 
Board of Missions. The questions are all with 
us: our wisdom, our power to secure financial 
backing and trained workers, our ability to 
arouse the Christian community to see the 
vision and the opportunity. 

Many stories might be told of this new 
Americanism. I will give just three. Last 
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June I gave the graduating address for a 
public school at Lahaina. The valedictorian, 
a Chinese boy, said in closing: “Most of us 
come from homes of alien parents. But we 
are Americans. This is our country and our 
class motto, ‘To serve our country better,’ is 
the personal motto of every member.” I 
judged the racial make-up of the class 
to be Hawaiians six, Chinese two, Portu- 
guese two, Norwegians two and Japanese 
twelve. But when I asked two different 
members of the class they could not tell 
me. They were all thinking of themselves 
simply as Americans and I had to go 
to a teacher for an answer to my question. 
Another story has to do with Jo, the chauffeur 
for Kula Sanitarium. A friend of mine asked 
him: “Jo, you aren’t pure Hawaiian, are 
you?” “Oh, no,” he replied “my father was 
part-German and part-Portuguese and my 
mother was part-Hawaiian and part-Chinese.” 
“Well, Jo, what does that make you?” “Me? 
Oh, ’'m an American!” It was also at Kula 
that an orchestra composed of three Filipinos, 
two Hawaiians, two Chinese-Hawaiians, one 
Japanese and one Portuguese marched in an 
impromptu Armistice Day parade singing, 
“We're going to show the Kaiser how the 
Yankee boys come through.” 

Sooner or later every one from the main- 
land asks: “But what about the Japanese 
question?” Well that is another story, but by 
no means a hopeless one. I will tell you about 
it in a subsequent article. 


In the meantime may I leave another ques- 
tion with you: What can the people on the 
mainland do to help Hawaii make a success 
of America’s interracial laboratory? Three 
things: First, include Hawaii in all Federal 
appropriations for education and Americaniza- 
tion. Too often appropriation bills are drawn 
to include only the “states,” which leaves out 
Hawaii which is a territory, though a candi- 
date for statehood eventually. The Federal 
government has as much to gain by sending 
teachers here as by sending soldiers, yet it is 
soldiers and not teachers who have free pass- 
age on government transports. Second, as 
Congregationalists we have both historically 
and actually the major responsibility for 
Christianizing Hawaii. Send us the strong de- 
nominational leaders to inspire us, and send 
us Congregational trained teachers for our 
schools. Third, keep the peace with Japan! 
If you on the mainland will do that, we in 
Hawaii have good hope of solving our prob- 
lems and in another generation will present 
you first-class American citizens of Japanese 
descent. 


Lectures on Christian Unity 


The Christian Unity Foundation, of which 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton is president, has ar- 
ranged for a course of public lectures similar 
to those given in 1920, on the general subject, 
“The United Church and the New World 
Order.”’ These will be given on successive Sun- 
day evenings in different churehes. Dr. Arthur 
J. Brown opened the series Feb. 12, with a lec- 
ture in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
“The United Church and the New Interna- 
tional Order.” The other lectures scheduled 
are as follows: Feb. 19, Dr. Frederick Lynch, 
Tompkins Ave. Church, Brooklyn, “The United 
Church and Religious Education” ; Feb. 26, Dr. 
Shailer Mathews, First Presbyterian Church, 
“The United Church and the New Industrial 
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Order” ; March 5, President Charles F. Thwing, — 


“The United Church and the New Social 
Order”; March 12, “The United Church and 
the Race Problem,” speaker to be announced; 
March 19, Dr. James L. Barton, “The United 
Church and the Missionary Problem”; March 
26, Dr. James Moffat, of Glasgow University, 
“The Will to Unity.” 


The President of Dartmouth 


and the Fundamentalists 


We believe that men of both conservative 


and liberal opinions, who recognize that thé — 


worth and validity of all opinion rests ulti- 
mately upon the fact that it is formed in an 
atmosphere of honest investigation and free- 
dom, will endorse the reply of President Hop- 
kins, of Dartmouth College, to a letter in 


which certain Fundamentalists had demanded ~ 
that “no teacher should be permitted to con- — 


tinue without the clearest expression of his 


faith in the acceptance of our Baptist funda- — 


mentals,” the specific matters being those of 


extreme literalism of view and interpretation.\ 


President Hopkins replied in part as fol- 
lows: 


The point of view of the letter seems to me 
to afford the most definite illustration that I _ 


have ever seen as to the pernicious influences 
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of denominational control, or an attempted — 


denominational influence in educational insti- 
tutions. The minute that education becomes 
something besides a sincere and open-minded 
search for the truth it has become a pernicious 
and demoralizing influence rather than an aid 
to society and an improver of civilization. 
Educational institutions are more or less 


familiar with the attempts of economic groups 


and the efforts of political groups to define 
what truth shall be taught within the colleges 
and to temper and modify the curriculum so 
that it shall support orthodox beliefs rather 
than to stimulate the progressive search for 
truth and the weighing of what we accept as 
truth to see whether it is true or not. 

I think that it might be desirable for the 
influences which were responsible for putting 
out this circular letter, apparently under the 
authenticated approval of the Baptist Church, 
to consider the fact that if the spirit of prop- 


aganda is to be enshrined above that of the — 


spirit of truth the master of lies is going to 
be given a considerably greater prestige in 
the world than he has had before, even, and 


this will be at the expense of the cause of — 
Him who said, “Ye shall know the truth and ~ 


the truth shall make you free.” 

It seems lamentable to me beyond measure 
that the Baptists, who have always professed 
to stand for freedom from church hierarchies 
and from influences which restrict the think- 
ing of man, should now have a group rise 
within the denomination which wishes to put 
up the bars in so definite a way as your com- 


munication would seem to feel desirable and — 


that is willing to abandon the spirit of Christ 
and the spirit of Christianity that seeking and 
asking are two prerequisites of having the 
door of truth opened. 

If the spirit of propaganda, as against the 


spirit of honest search for the truth which, — 


in thinly veiled form, your report stands for, 
is to be accepted as the legitimate agency of 
professedly Christian groups, there is no reason 
why we should dispute the caustic reference 
of Wells in regard to the sad regret that the 
cup in which the great cause of Christianity 
has been proffered has been so often poisoned. 
_ Finally, as one who comes from a long Bap- 
tist ancestry and who himself wishes to keep 
his association with the Baptist denomination, 
I would add a final word of personal regret 
that there are so continuously agencies within 
the denomination which, by a narrow spirit 
of literalism and by a spirit of timid shrink- 
ing from honest, progressive thought, keep up 


a continuous process of driving the thinking — 


men out of the denomination, men who are 
much needed if our common desire for the 
welfare of the denomination is to be conserved. 
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The Question of the Bonus 


Epiror’s Nore: Under circumstances in 
which a nominal assumption of office is only 


“now becoming real the editor-in-chief finds him- 


self in the embarrassing position of receiving 
the highest eulogy, and likewise a measure of 


_good-tempered condemnation, in regard to the 


editorial “A Bad Bargain,’ in the issue of 
Feb. 9. As a matter of fact, he first saw the 


editorial in the same way as other readers 


of The Congregationalist, before coming to 
Boston. References to all such matters of 
public policy in our columns are to be regarded 
largely as in a free forum, and for their value 
per se. The original editorial and the letters 
here presented are alike valuable contribu- 
tions to the formation of opinion, and the 
editor in this instance desires the reader’s 
privilege of so regarding them, and of reserv- 
ing further comment. It will be impossible 
to devote much space to further discussions. 
Ww. E. G. 


In Disapproval 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I like The Congregationalist immensely and 
I am in sympathy with the management, but 
I did not say “Amen” to your editorial in last 
week’s issue on the Bonus Bill. It seemed to 
me that you were lacking in a deep spiritual 
appreciation of the significance of the sacri- 
fice made by the American soldier. Of course 
the sacrifice cannot be paid for in dollars. But 
dollars are mighty good things to use often- 
times when we want to express appreciation 
of worth-while deeds. 

Rev. J. D. BRERETON. 

Emmetsburg, Ia. ' 

Defends the Bonus 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

May I enter what I believe to be not only 
my own but the protest of the great majority 
of your readers against the substance and 
spirit of your editorial of Feb. 9, entitled “A 
Bad Bargain,” in which you not only affirm 
the “Bonus” proposed for the soldier, “not a 
good claim,” “unwise and unsound” and that 
“s¢ ought not to be paid,” but you also imply 
that, if the voice of the people and of the press 
would but speak out, the country might yet 
be saved “from such a civic calamity”? The 
editorial throughout evinces a wholly mistaken 
view both of what the “bonus” is and in what 
the justice of its claim consists. First of all, 
the public’s sense of responsibility to those 
who risk their lives in its behalf is nothing 
new. In the civil war, the bounties paid re- 
eruits, not after, but to secure their enlist- 
ment, ran all the way from $200 to $1,000. 
It was clearly recognized that the man who 
forsakes his business and offers his life, while 
thousands, because of age or weaker physique, 
remain at home in profitable employment, 
rightfully deserves some larger compensation 
than the pitiful pittance paid by the Govern- 
ment. The assertion that such sacrifice of 
the soldier is a “spiritual’’ service for which 
any financial recognition is “a bad bargain” is 
a species of mock spiritual camouflage which 
few appreciate or can approve. In the recent 
war, bounties were not offered because, almost 
from the beginning, the Government affirmed 
the right to draft for all the privation and 


‘sacrifice involved a sufficient number of its 


best physically fit young men. 
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Had the Government said, Hvery man and 
woman is now under governmental control and 
must render all required service for remunera- 
tion proportioned to that of the soldier, then 
there could have been a fair equality, leaving 


no call for added compensation for any. Bui 
the very reverse was true. Laborers, farmers, 
business men, mechanics, publishers, and a 


host besides, gathered unprecedented wages and 
profits. To intimate that any highest possible 
reward is adequate for the man who risks his 
life is, of course, foolish; for what can any 
man or nation adequately give in exchange for 
a human life? But to argue from such im- 
possibility of adequate reward the fallacy of 
such a recognition of service as shall materi- 
ally ease the path of the vast majority of our 
soldiers and prove a veritable godsend to thou- 
sands more who are suffering compulsory idle- 
ness, is sophistry which fails to satisfy the 
patriotic conscience of the nation. 

It was not the American Legion that first 
proposed the ‘‘adjustment of war-time compen- 
sation,’ but a caucus of the Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress who voted to refer the matter 
to the Ways and Means Committee, whose 
chairman then asked the Legion to suggest the 
nature and method of such an adjustment as 
would prove most satisfactory. The fivefold 
method was the result, and this is now the 
method before the Congress. What patriotic 
citizen questions that, had the exigencies of 
the war required it, the Government would 
have been upheld in spending ten billions more 
to win the victory? To argue refusal of ‘“ad- 
justed compensation” to the soldier who won 
the war, on the ground of increased tax bur- 
den, is simply to consult personal interest 
rather than patriotic service. Or, to affirm 
that “the bonus scheme is deeply and widely 
disapproved” by any but a scant minority, or 
that ‘the increased cost of living,’ necessi- 
tated by the needful taxation, would “offset 
most of the gain to the bonus recipients,” is 
not true to the facts. To affirm all added com- 
pensation for those who sacrificed so much, 
while the undrafted at home gained so much, 
“a bad bargain’ is to condemn the action of 
Massachusetts and all other States which have 
already remembered their soldier citizens in a 
smaller way. It is to condemn the action of 
every other of the nations who have not deemed 
it a “bad bargain” to render added compensa- 
tion. It is to condemn every bounty of the 
Civil War; and it is equally to condemn any 
sacrifice on the part of the public for war 
memorials. Indeed, for any people to hesitate 
to render to its soldier sons any sort of fair 
material compensation for their service ren- 
dered, and then to spend millions upon some 
memorial work of art, would be a travesty too 
ludicrous for words. 

The truth is that the favorable disposition 
of Congress rests on what they believe to be 
the desire of the nation at large’and upon its 
own deep conviction that when billions of 
money have been voted for compensations of 
business world losses, and when billions more 
have been loaned to foreign nations with which 
they do not hesitate to compensate their sol- 
diers, to refuse to remember our own by some 
helpful, though far from adequate, compensa- 
tion, will be the part of profoundest ingrati- 
tude and manifest injustice: 

Rev. CHartes L. Moraan. 

Belmont, Mass. 
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Approves Bonus Editorial 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

This is to tell you that we like the editorial 
in the issue of Jan. 26, “Dxpediency and 
Statesmanship.” 

We have read and reread it and read it 
again, had our neighbors read it, and have 
talked it a lot. We will thank you to give us 
some more on the same strain. It seems to us 
that the Bonus and Patriotism do not mix 
well. We hope the President will not get his 
ear too near the ground, for we believe with 
Professor Norton that is no position for an 
upright man. We think it should be with the 
President as you think it should be with an 
editor—they should both have ‘vision and 
leadership: to sound the advance and to blaze 
the way; to be an eye and a pointing hand 
and not merely an ear.” 

Danville, Ia. Lre W. MIx. 
An Army Chaplain Approves Bonus 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I am greatly disappointed in your reversal 
of attitude toward the soldier “bonus.” How 
can you condone the well-nigh universal profi- 
teering of those who stayed at home while you 
expect five million young men to give their best 
years at a dollar a day for their benefit? It 
seems to me you are doing this when you re- 
fuse to advocate even so slight an adjustment 
of this wrong as is proposed in the present 
measures. 

No, this measure will not “set a price on 
patriotism,” but will teach the country that 
hereafter service should be “universal” in fact 
as well as in name. It will make us see that 
business and industry should be drafted as 
well as life. It will show us the wrong of per- 
mitting the many to stay at home in safety, to 
profiteer and revel in luxury, with automobiles 
and silk stockings and crowded theaters, while 
the young men are expected to sacrifice every- 
thing. 

I was with the boys as an Army Chaplain 
and I know how they felt, to come back and 
find that others in their community, who were 
not taken because of flat feet or some other 
minor disability, were driving fine automo- 
biles and taking the girls out to gay parties 
with money made in the munitions factories, 
while they had not enough money to buy a re- 
spectable outfit of civilian clothes. Such in- 
justice ought to be corrected as speedily as 
possible, and in its correction provision made 
that it shall not be repeated. 

Denver, Col. CHARLES R. LICHTE. 


An Endorsement with a Suggestion 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I read with no little pleasure and approval 
the article written by Elizabeth Whittemore 
Willey, entitled “Help Us not to Live Dully,” 
in your paper of Jan. 26. 

The paragraph beginning, “How many people 
keep up with the questions of the day?” pro- 
vokes one to ask another question: Why not 
cultivate the art of conversing about “‘the things 
of the day?’ Perhaps one will make mistakes 
occasionally that will embarrass one, mistakes 
that must be corrected later. But what of 
that? That we must be entertained only by 
games and sports, or that we can amuse and 
help by such things alone seems to undervalue 
the purpose and worth of entertainment, and 
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to reflect upon the intelligence of the college 
student. very student will tell us that his 


intention is not merely to fill his mind with’ 


the facts secured in study,.but to lead him or 
her to think and to take an interest in people 
and things. “Help Us not to Live Dully.” 

F. 


Our Managing Editor’s Loss 
Our readers will join the members of The 
Congregationalist staff in sympathy with the 
Managing Editor, Mr. Rolfe Cobleigh, who 
has been called to Vermont by the serious ill- 
ness and death of his father. Visiting the 
office the other day, Dr. Bridgman happened 
to mention that not a day had passed during 
all the years in which there had not been some 
communication between father and son. The 
strength and persistence of this unusual at- 
tachment make the loss more keen. More 
formal reference to the late Mr. Cobleigh will 
appear in our columns, but in the meantime 
Wwe express our condolence with our Managing 
Editor and with the other members of the 
bereaved family. : 


With the Schools and Colleges 
Tabor College Adopts New Policy 


For many years Tabor College, which con- 
tinues to be the only college in the southwest 
quarter of the state of Iowa, has been espe- 
cially attractive to students of limited means. 
The tuition has been held down to a minimum, 
living expenses have been exceptionally mod- 
erate and social conditions have been such as 
not to embarrass a student of limited means. 
Many students have found their way to this 
school on the suggestion of some friend that 
they would find there a college where the only 
poverty which would hinder would be that of 
mind or heart. 

During the present financial crisis in this 
agricultural region, the importance of this 
service by the College has been greatly empha- 
sized. It is becoming increasingly evident 
that there is real need in this section for a 
college which will adapt its policy to provide 
special employment advantages for those who 
must earn, while they learn. 

Believing that Tabor College is fortunately 
able to adapt her program to meet this need, 
the trustees have decided to emphasize the 
“self-help” ministry of the institution by the 
establishment of industrial features after the 
manner of Berea or Park Colleges. These at 
first will be simple but will be expanded grad- 
ually, in the confidence that this assured 
“self-help” appeal will bring to the College a 
capacity enrollment of young people who come 
to college rather than are sent. Many old- 
time friends and supporters of the College 
have expressed themselves as delighted with 
the new policy and have pledged themselves 
to get behind the effort. Dean F. M. Kline 
is in active charge of administration and a 
search is being instituted for a new president 
especially qualified to work out the new policy. 


Word from the “Top o’ the World” 
Pleasant Hill Academy, Tennessee 


To thee, fond Mother, we devote our youth, 
Our love of learning and our search for truth; 
To earth’s last hour, thy loving children still— 
Our lives, thy praise, sweet Pleasant Hill. 


Never has our “Alma Mater” rung out from 
more earnest hearts or purposeful living than 
in this school year. j 

One big source of inspiration has been foot- 
ball, a new game here. Fortunately our new 
Science teacher knew it well and quickly had 
the fellows tried out and the teams picked, 
so that we played a full season, sending our 
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team several times, well-accompanied, to play 
neighboring schools. Although no_ victory 
crowned this first year’s effort, every member 
of student body and faculty felt satisfied with 
the development of the team and its effect 
on the students—and on our observers! 

Last spring, at our athletic rally, money was 
raised for our good-looking baseball suits, and 
this fall we got a fine football equipment, 
made possible by the generosity of the girls, 
who turned into the funds the proceeds of a 
“Pie Supper” given to raise money for refur- 
nishing their parlor. It means so much more 
in such a group of individualists as these 
mountain folk. So we had at length the best 
equipment for athletics on “the mountain”; 
then it was all lost in the fire when our boys’ 
dormitory was burned, Dec. 11. Now we're 
at it again, saving every penny for a fresh 
outfit. 

During the summer Dr. Wharton launched 
her plan for a sanatorium for the plateau, 
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and through the months gifts of surgical 
dressings have been flowing in, until we almost 
wondered when and where we could use so 
many; but when one of our finest students 
was so terribly burned, we wondered how in 
the world we would have done without them. 
Every one who ever sent a rolled bandage or 
a folded dressing should have thanks for their 
help in this time of sore need. A good soldier 
was Gordon, and when at the end of three 
weeks he entered the Larger Life, we could 
almost hear the “Well done!” which must have 
greeted him. 

Over on the beautiful acres given for the 
purpose the first building of the real sana- 
torium is now well above ground. 

“Mens sana in corpore sano!”—the old words 
glow with new life and inspiration for our 
students and neighbors. May their gleam 
shine into the farthest, darkest corner of our 
“Top o’ the World”! 

E. L. F. 
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Sunday School Organizations Combine 


The Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations and 
the International Sunday School Association join forces. 


By Sidney A. Weston 


AST week, at Chicago, the Sunday School 

Council of WHvangelical Denominations 
and the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion held their annual meetings. ‘The business 
of prime importance to both organizations was 
the plan of merger which was presented by 
their Joint Committee on Reference and Coun- 
sel. This plan was the culmination of four 
years of negotiations between the two bodies, 
the purpose of which was to effect some form 
of organization through which co-operative 
Sunday school work might be done in the 
United States and Canada. 

The Sunday School Council is an organiza- 
tion comprised of editors, publishers, general 
secretaries, educational secretaries and field 
workers of over thirty denominations, of the 
United States and Canada. Members of this 
organization are directly responsible for the 
Sunday school work of their denominations. 
The International Sunday School Association, 
on the other hand, is a voluntary organization 
of Christian laymen interested in the Sunday 
school. Its leadership is drawn from the rank 
and file, while the Sunday School Council 
leadership is made up of official representatives 
of Sunday School Boards. One is popular in 
its character and contacts; the other official. 
Both organizations, however, have had the 
same field, that is, the Sunday school and its 
week-day and community affiliations. Natu- 
rally, aS the denominations accepted more fully 
their responsibility for the leadership of the 
young life of their churches, there arose dupli- 
cation of program and effort, involving mis- 
understanding and friction. 

The need of a common policy and program 
for the common tasks in interdenominational 
work is the real need which has brought these 
organizations together in the merger which 
has just been so happily and unanimously 
adopted by both the Council and Association. 

By the terms of this merger the reorganized 
executive committee of the International Sun- 
day School Association becomes the merged or- 
ganization, while the Sunday School Council 
as an organization is discontinued. Provision, 
however, is made for its essential functions by 
the organization of groups of professional 
workers, such as children’s workers, young 
people’s workers, adult workers, directors of 
religious education, denominational editors, de- 
nominational publishers, ete., each group hay- 
ing affiliation through its chairman with the 


International Sunday School Council of Reli- 
gious Education. The name of the new organ- 
ization is henceforth the International Sunday’ 
School Council of Religious Education, and 
the charter is to be amended by changing the 
name from International Sunday School As- 
sociation to the International Sunday School 
Council of Religious Education. A committee 
on education made up of leading specialists in 
the field of religious education in the United 
States and Canada is appointed by the new 
organization and will formulate its educational 
policies and programs. It will be seen that 
in this very simple form of organization pro- 
vision is made for the administrative task, 
the educational function and the deliberative 
element. 

Wifty years ago the International Uniform 
Lessons were first issued and the active life of 
the International Sunday School Association 
began. Next June, at Kansas City, is to be 
held the quadrennial convention of this asso- 
ciation, which will mark the beginning of a 
new epoch of progress in religious education 
through this merger of Protestant Christian 
forces in the International Sunday School 
Council of Religious Education. It is hoped 
that at that time a new general secretary will 
have been elected and a change of headquar- 
ters to the National capital effected. 

The same officers of the Sunday School Coun- 
cil were re-elected to continue until its affairs 
are closed up, and the new merged association 
is In active operation. 

With the formation of this new organization 
the denominations will have a common medium 
through which to do their co-operative Sunday 
school work; in it both official and lay ele- 
ments will work harmoniously together in the 
interests of the childhood of America. The 
influence of a common program backed by these 
united Protestant denominations cannot be 
measured. The effect of this union will be felt 


m every state, district and community in the 
two nations. 


A Correction 

In the Feb. 9 issue of The Oongregationalist, 
an error appeared in the advertising announce- 
ment of our Circulation Department. A quota- 
tion from the letter of Rey. Ernest HB. Morrill, 
Millbury, Mass., was transposed with that of. 
Rev. Charles S. Jones, of Biddeford, Me. We 
regret this mistake and hasten to correct it, _ 
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The Hawley Memorial 

In Shansi 

| HERE has been erected and dedicated 
T recently, with befitting ceremony, at 
the Oberlin Mission in Shansi, China, an 
attractive and commodious building for the 
‘use of the school there. It is a two story 
edifice in the Chinese style of architecture. 
On the lower floor are five classrooms, two 
‘of which will serve as laboratories. On the 


} second floor there is an assembly room 
| which will seat 288 at desks, or 300 when 
| the room is used as a chapel. 

|known as the Hawley Building and is a 


| memorial to John Dwight and Elizabeth 


It is to be 


It is given by their chil- 


| dren, two of whom are pastors of Congre- 


| gational churches, John H. Hawley, of 


| Amherst, Mass., and Henry Keeler Hawley, 
_of Ames, Ia. The other son, Charles Dwight 
| Hawley, and a daughter, Helen Hawley 


| Doolittle, live in Connecticut. This is a 


beautiful and significant memorial, appro- 
| priately commemorating 
| poured out richly in devotion to high ideals 


lives that were 


-of sacrifice and service and perpetuating 


| their ministry. 


Problems of the Pacific 


‘and the Far East 
= Commission on International Justice 


and Good Will has prepared a “Five 


Lesson Study Course” for the use of Bible 
and Mission Study Classes, Young People’s 
_ Societies, and any other study groups. 
_ purpose of the course is to arouse interest in 


The 


the great and pressing problems of the Far 
East, stimulate study and provide informa- 


tion. 


| 


Far East. 


The topics proposed for the five les- 
sons are: 1. Europe’s expansion into the 
2. Problems created for China 
by the impact of the West. 3. Problems 
created for Japan by the Impact of the 
West. 4. America’s interest in the Far 
‘Hast. 5. Is a peaceable solution of the 


| Far Eastern Problem possible? Under each 


| 


| 


of these topics about fifty questions are 
_ asked. The effort to find the answers to these 
i questions will provide the student with a 
- fund of live information on the most impor- 
tant up-to-date issues. The permanent suc- 
cess of the great Conference at Washington 
\depends largely upon the people realizing 
i these questions and earnestly seeking to find 
_ the answer to them. To aid the students a 
twenty page pamphlet on “Problems of the 


Pacific and the Far TFast,’” prepared by 


_ Sidney L. Gulick, is recommended. It is full 
of information which will be valuable for 
_ study or reference whether one is in a class 
or not. 
; the problems concerned, from long residence 
in the Far East, and no man is a better 
authority on the subject. 


Dr. Gulick is well acquainted with 


A, list of .15 
selected books for general reading is pub- 


- lished with the lessons. Copies of the leaf- 
- let may be had at a cost of three cents each 
_ for 10 or more, and 25 cents each for Dr. 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


IS DOING 


Gulick’s booklet, on writing to the Federal 
Council of Churches, 105 East 22d St., New 
York City. 


The Friendship Fund 

N interesting and inspiring illustration 
A of international friendship, which it 
would seem must be clinched tighter as the 
years go on, is the relief work of students 
for their fellow students in devastated lands. 
Irom both men’s colleges and women’s col- 
leges relief funds are gladly contributed. 
The Intercollegian reports students of 26 
countries contributing to the Student Friend- 
ship Fund for the aid of students in eleven 
different countries. Seventy thousand are 
being helped regularly. Princeton plans to 
raise $11,000. Yale men are actively at 
work in behalf of the Fund. Abbott Acad- 
emy is reported to have made the largest 
per capita gift thus far, an average of nine 
dollars from each giver. So the reports 
come in from colleges large and small, and 
from preparatory schools. The comment of 
the reporter is worth noticing: Twenty-five 
years from now many of these same stu- 
dents will be ruling 32 different countries 
of the world. Today the Friendship Fund is 
binding their hearts together. Tomorrow it 
will bind their governments together. 


Vacancies for Army Chaplains 

N many sections of the country there are 
I at the present time some vacancies for 
chaplains in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Re- 
cent action of the War Department has 
opened the way for many clergymen to re- 
ceive commission. The purpose of the Corps 
is to provide a reserve of officers in all 
branches of the military service who will be 
available and trained for their respective 
duties. A Reserve chaplain is liable to be 
called on for service at any time by the 
President. He receives pay and allowances 
only when on active duty. Application 
blanks and information may be obtained 
from the Adjutant General of the Army, or 
the Chief of Chaplains. 


American School for Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem 

HE time is near at hand for the exam- 

ination upon which is based the award- 
ing of the Thayer Fellowship by the 
Archeological Institute of America. The 
Fellowship is for use at the American 
School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem. 
The School expects to begin excavations 
this spring on a site not far removed from 
Jerusalem. The Fellowship is open to 
Bachelors of Arts of universities and col- 
leges in the United States and Canada. A 
reading knowledge of Greek, Latin, French 
and German is required and the exam- 
ination will include Biblical Hebrew, the 
history and geography of Palestine, its 
archeology and other kindred topics. The 
examination will be held on April 6, 7, and 
8, 1922 at any one of the colleges or theo- 
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logical seminaries co-operating in the main- 
tenance of the school. Persons intending 
to apply for the examination must announce 
their intention to Prof. James A. Montgom- 
ery, 6806 Greene St., Germantown, Pa., not 
later than the first of March. The income 
of the Fellowship is $1,000, payable in 
three installments. 


Self-Supporting Churches 
in Porto Rico 

ROTESTANT churches in Porto Rico 

are working toward self-support. Re 
ports from Presbyterian Mission Churches 
indicate nine contributing from $300 to $840 
annually toward pastor’s salary, with total 
budgets in some cases amounting to $1,600. 
Three years ago some of these churches 
contributed nothing and no church over 
$300. The encouraging increase is the re- 
sult in part of an active campaign and the 
use of the every-member canvass. The Pres- 
byterians plan to bring their churches to 
complete self-support within fifteen years. 
The Christian Church Mission in Porto Rico 
is pressing forward to a similar goal. Con- 
gregationalists are represented by eleven 
churches with 900 members, and the Ryder 
Memorial Hospital, where 22,800 cases were 
treated in one year. In 1916 Porto Rico 
voted itself dry, which doubtless helps to 
explain the increasing financial prosperity 
of the mission churches for the last five 
years. 


It Is Worth Noting 

That a prominent Hnglishman speaking 
on the labor question warned his hearers 
that “a drugged lion cannot compete with a 
sober eagle.” 

That two appeals have been sent out by 
the French Protestant Federation for help 
for the sick and starving children of Ger- 
many and Austria. 

That at the recent meeting of the Inter- 
national Committee on Foreign Missions 
held at Atlantic City delegates from Ger- 
many were admitted. 

That when a public school burned down 
at Farley, Ia., the Catholics voted down a 
bond issue four times, declaring that the 
parochial schools were sufficient. 

That the Y. M. C. A. reports 2,120 associa- 
tions in the United States and Canada, with 
a -membership of 935,581; and in all the 
world 9,000 associations, with a membership 
above 1,500,000. 

That the Japanese are not afraid of con- 
necting their secular schools with places of 
religious instruction. A recent traveler re- 
ports that he never visited a temple, small 
or great, without finding there a class of 
boys or girls, brought by their teachers, and 
when there they were taught by priests con- 
cerning the temple, its history and the teach- 
ings of the Buddhas represented there. 
And, he says, “Japan’s boys and girls are 
in school, all of them.” 
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The Worth While Class 


three weeks; keeps class informed of activities 


Epirors’ Nore: We are able to print another 
of the survey results from Doctor Holt’s depart- 
ment, Social Hducation. Here w western city 
church is meeting the needs of some of the city’s 
thousands of girl industrial workers. Dr. Holt 
aptly calls this “real sisterhood.” (For former 
article, see THE CONGREGATIONALIST of Dec. 1.) 

Name: The Worth While Class. 


Membership: Not denominational; any young , 


woman interested in worth while ideals eligible 
to membership; no age limit. Majority of 
class composed of working girls, although there 
are a few married women with families. 

Officers: President, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer and purchasing agent, corresponding 
secretary, employment secretary (finds out in- 
terest of new girls and places them at work in 
the class), telephone secretary. 

Distinctive Features: 1. One central organi- 
zation: the Bible Class, meeting Sunday morn- 
ing for serious Bible study. Reference books 
such as those by Moulton, Shailer Mathews, 
Badé, Dodds, Rice and others used. Alternat- 
ing with Bible, the class studies the Standard 
Course for Teacher Training by Weigle and 
others. 

2. Departments of work: All work arranged 
at hours at which the ,irls who work may 


these depariments. There is no organization 
for the department other than a director for 
each. 

a. Glee Club practices once a week, six 
o’clock. The club is frequently the 
guest of the Young Men’s Club at 
their Thursday Night Supper (Club 
is now in its second year). 

b. Athletic Club: Tennis, basketball, 
swimming. Meets twice a week the 
year round (now in third year). 

oc. Social Service: Recently undertook 
support of little seven-year-old girl, 
daughter of a former member of 
the class who died last spring. 
Class pays all expenses, including 
board, clothing, ete. Helped build 
new Union Sunday school; support 

: protective home for girls; numer- 
ous other activities. : 

8. Monthly Business Meeting: Lunch served, 
the girls coming directly: from work. Allow- 
ance per person from treasury for lunch. Girls 
take turn at being hostesses. Every gir] has 
a chance to entertain the class. Success of 
business meeting and party depends upon in- 
terest and initiative of hostesses rather than on 
money expended. 
4. The, Class 


Bulletin: Published every 


of different departments. Girls who have gone 
to other cities to work or who have married 
and have moved away receive this Bulletin 
(now in its third year). 

5. Annual Functions: Class banquet, the 
one formal function of the year. Hach girl is 
allowed to bring a guest. The Waster Break- 
fast, Home-Coming Day. At this time effort is 
made to have a letter or message read from 
every girl who’ has ever belonged to the Class 
who is unable to attend. If the weather per- 
mits the breakfast is give in a near-by park; 
otherwise, in the classroom of the church. 

6. Money: No regular dues or public pledges, 
because of the varying financial status of the 
members. Hach girl pays into the treasury 
what she wishes each Sunday. About once a 
year some entertainment is given to raise extra 
funds. 


Church school workers will be interested to 
see the report of the ‘Young Folks’ Fireside 
Circle,” at Greeley, Col., in The Congregation- 
alist of Feb. 16, page 215, entitled, “In the In- 
terest of Young People.” ‘The article in last 
week’s issue, on “Special Monthly Programs,” 
will be of interest. See also report of meeting 
of Sunday School Council on page 272. 


Dr. Davis’ Bible Class 


attend. A girl may belong to one or all of 
Amos Warns Israel 
International Sunday School Lesson for 


March 12. Amos 6: 1-8. 

The lesson today is to be handled from the 
point of view of World’s Temperance Sunday. 
There are two ways of proceeding: to interpret 
the assigned passage from Amos, or to outline 
a discussion on the present condition of the 
program of Prohibition by law in our country. 
The meaning of the text is so clear and the 
urgency of the case is so great that we are tak- 
ing the second method. 

There was a grave danger that when the 
constitutional amendment was passed and Pro- 
hibition became the law of the land, all workers 
for the cause which had conquered after so long 
a battle would consider their victory secure. 
To a certain extent this is true. The victory 
came with a swiftness that had not been antici- 
pated even by the most ardent fighters, and it 
looked as if the results were secure. The legis- 
lation was thorough and inclusive. But there 
is as much need for clear thinking and hard 
fighting now as ever there was if we are to 
have a sober nation. It is undoubtedly ex- 
travagant to suggest that we ever would go 
back to the old conditions wholly; but let 
every Christian keep fully in mind the fact that 
the interests that had profited from the sale 
of alcohol so long do not intend to submit to 
the checking of their, vast and sordid gains. 

So we note that there is a vast and relent- 
less mobilization of the foes of Prohibition, 
determined, if not to restore the old conditions, 
at least to open the door wide to the use of 
beer and light wines; and in the depth of their 
intention they mean to break the whole system 
of limitation and make the country wide open 
to drunkenness once more. 


The people who have profited by the traffic 
are naturally the leaders in this movement. 
Their organization is nation wide, guided by 
skillful leaders, resourced by the most adept and 
unscrupulous legal counsel. Let the members 
of the churches understand that never were 
the agencies more closely united and more de- 
termined than they are nov. 


They are using the old argument of “per- 
sonal liberty” in every form in which it can 
be presented. This appeals to a large class of 
persons who are inclined to think that the en- 
joyment of freedom means indulgence in 
license. It is a slogan that rings well in the 
ears of the unthinking. 

Then the force of ridicule is used effectively. 
The habit of lampooning the opposition has 
been a favorite trick of the wets. The Prohi- 
bitionist has been caricatured; the failure of 
the law has been extravagantly played up; the 
entire temperance program has been made 
monstrous by ridicule. No one likes to be 
ridiculed. And a proposition that is wrapped 
up in attractive jesting often carries farther 
than a sober and honest statement. 


No one would maintain that the law is per- 
fectly administered. There are laws against 
murder written as deeply and widely in all our 
consciousness and legislation as they can be 
cut; but that has not rid the land of murder. 
On the other hand the failure of legislation 
against homicide to prevent the killing of man 
by man is no argument against the wisdom or 
worth of those laws. We know that the only 
sure preventive of murder is the perfect en- 
thronement of love in the hearts of all man- 
kind; and we keep our laws to help us toward 
the better day. Of course the last amendment 
has not made the United States sober and will 


not; but all the laws we have ought to be kept 
intact to help us toward the time when we 
shall be sober because we love. 

One of the unhappiest features of the con- 
test is the way in which the press is under the 
spell of the enemy of Prohibition. The Chicago 
Tribune, for example, has united all its ener- 
gies to make the amendment odious. Hyen the 
“funnies,” representing “Gasoline Alley,” por- 
tray the fall of the leading character as a re- 
sult of Prohibition. So the attack of the press 
has to be met at every point; it is using every 
agency within its power to disparage the amend- 
ment and prepare public opinion to demand a 
return to the manufacture and sale of beer and 
wine at least. 

This is not a gloomy survey of the field. We 
do not believe that the iniquitous saloon ever 
will return to American life; we believe that 
the present conditions will improve. But the 
fact may as well be faced squarely that the 
battle is as fierce as it ever was and that 
the kind of men and women about whom Amos 
spoke are doing the same old tricks today, and 
the issues have not changed. It is soberness 
against drunkenness; vice and virtue in con- 
flict; a nation’s moving on to greater power or 
backward and downward into greater weak- 
ness and disaster. The choice is the same as 
it always has been. The call is for champions 
of the sober and honest nation to fight their 
battle for truth with all the resources at their 
command. We must support the agencies wag- 
ing the battle for Prohibition and give our 
personal service when it is ealled for. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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Welcoming the Redeemer 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for March 12-18 

| BY CHARLES EMERSION BURTON 

“Theme for the year, Redemption. 

Theme for Lent, The Working Out of Re- 

_ demption. 

Theme for the week, Welcoming the Redeemer. 

Wi John 7: 17. — 


MTCC 
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A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 


(For hymns see “Devotional Hymns,” and for 
prayers, ‘‘A Book of Prayers,’’ each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on Hvangelism, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City.) 
| Sunday. Preferring Christ above all. Luke 
6: 1-26. Comment 1; Hymn 2; Prayer 9. 

_ Monday. Proving the presence of Christ 
within. Luke 6: 27-49. Closet and Altar— 
_Jones; Hymn 14; Prayer 8. 

' Tuesday. Happiness in Christ’s_ service, 
Luke 7: 1-23. Comment 2; Hymn 23; Prayer 
| xe 

_ Wednesday. Faith and loyalty. Luke 7: 
/ 24-50. Comment 3; Hymn 2; Prayer 64. 


| Thursday. Fellowship in action. Luke 8: 
1-21. Closet and Altar—Morgan; Hymn 14; 
Prayer 61. 
Friday. Receiving redemption through shar- 
ing it. Luke 8: 22-89. Comment 4; Hymn 
| 24; Prayer 60. 
| Saturday. Redemption is of ‘the Spirit. 


| Luke 8: 40-56. Closet and Altar—Gill; Hymn 
82; Prayer 64. 
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S 1. Redemption is conditioned on our desire 


for it. Last week we saw that redemption is 
‘a matter of the dominance of God’s life in 
ours. In the readings of this week we find 
that the coming of the Christ-life into our 
hearts is dependent upon our desire for it. 
Does God ever force redemption on a man? 
If not, does he ever seem to? If so, when? 
The respect which God shows for man’s per- 
sonality in refusing to override it even for his 
own eternal redemption sets forth supremely 
the dignity of a human being, and with the 
dignity, ultimate responsibility. How glorious 
and how solemn the fact that Christ will come 
into my life if I want him; that he will stay 
out of my life if I do not want him! But as 
this desire must be genuine, sincere and whole 
hearted, it means wanting him in my life 
though my best friends may turn away from 
’ me and hate me because of it. 
2. The redemptive force of great admiration. 
| Of course God is the ultimate source of life 
| 


| 


jand power, but as vegetable life grows under 
sunshine and shower, spiritual life within in- 
 ereases under the warmth of a man’s admiration 
‘for Christ, and for the Christ-life in God. When 
one sees a value in Christ such that he wants 
him no matter what the consequences, then the 
Christ-life becomes dominant in the soul. It 
is a general principle that what man wants 
most he gets first. If I prefer ease, worldly 
profit, selfish pleasure or anything else to the 
dominance of Christ’s life in me, then I have 
thwarted the redemptive processes in my soul. 
' 8. How is the desire for Christ and his re- 


demption begotten and developed? We say it 
is the gift of God. True, but we remember 
_ that he does not force it upon us. Primarily, 


therefore, it is the spiritual act of choosing 
him because he seems to us worth more than 


q 


Closet and Altar 


THE REVEALING SPIRIT 


He shall glorify me: for he shall receive 
of mine, and shall show it unto you.—Johr 


Gee 


Here is the distinctive characteristic of 
the Holy Spirit’s ministry—that it is an 
application of the work of Christ. Christ 
is its sole object. The Holy Spirit does not 
speak of himself. He testifies of Christ; 
he reveals Christ; he takes of the things 
of Christ and shows them unto us; he dis- 
covers to us our need of Christ and em- 
boldens us to venture all on him. And this 
is the reason why his office is so apt to be 
ignored.—David Smith. 


The Church is built upon the giving of 
the life of Christ to man through the Holy 
Spirit, and the consequent giving: of the 
life of man to God. The Church has no 
existence apart from Christ, and has no 
position or power save in fellowship with 
him. Jesus Christ was the founder of the 
Church.—John F'. Carson. 


Spirit, who makest all things new, 
Thou leadest onward; we pursue 
The heavenly march sublime. 
Neath thy renewing fire we glow, 
And still from strength to strength we go, 
From height to height we climb. 
T. H. Gill. 


Born of the Spirit, filled with the Spirit, 
what then? Every blessing that God be- 
stows upon man is for a larger purpose than 
the mere benefit of the recipient. God al- 
ways gives a blessing that it may not only 
bless the person receiving it, but through 
that person pass out into larger blessing 
upon some one else. It is the perpetual law 
of the divine giving that he gives, in order 
that the gift may be passed on:—Oampbell 
Morgan. 


The question, “What would Jesus do?” 
states the problem wrongly. The question 
is, “What would Jesus have me do in these 
particular circumstances of mine?’ There 
is a Christian way of doing everything, and 
this we discover by the presence of Christ’s 
Spirit in the heart.—J. D. Jones. 


“Tt is expedient for you that I go away.” 
The ministry has not come to an end; it 
is only beginning. The Christ is to reign: 
have you faith enough to come with me 
through the darkness?—R. J. Campbell. 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who art the Way, 
the Truth and the Life, we pray thee suffer 
us not to stray from thee, who art the Way, 
nor to distrust thee, who art the Truth, nor 
to rest in any other thing than thee, who 
art the Life. Teach us, by thy Holy Spirit, 
what to believe, what to do and wherein to 
take our rest. Amen.—Hrasmus. 

[Compiled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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anything else, which plants his redemption in 
our souls. As in our human fellowships we 
are attracted to those whose interests and ac- 
tivities are like ours, so we are attracted to 
Christ when we engage in work like his; when 
we give attention to things which interest him. 
By these natural processes we develop a de- 
sire for Christ. Moreover, when one sees good 
in another and praises him, the very act of 
praising attaches one to that person. There- 
fore by loyalty to Christ in thought, in action 
and in the praise of testimony and worship we 
develop the desire for him. 

4. How is the desire for Christ produced in 
others? It is a natural instinct to want our 
friends to know one whom we greatly admire, 
and to desire for our friends the things which 
we most highly prize; therefore the more vivid 
our consciousness of redemption through Christ 
the greater our eagerness that others should 
share that redemption. This leads to teach- 
ing our children; to inviting our friends; to 
the support of every endeavor to extend the 
knowledge of Christ to others. It leads young 
men to give themselves to the gospel ministry, 
and others to missionary service of various 
types. It makes us eager to set an example 
which will win. Perhaps, however, the least 
concrete is the most powerful process, namely, 
that of prayer, individual and united, in which 
the power of God is with the spiritual powers 
ot men for the winning of the souls of men to 
Christ. What am I doing to win others? For 
whom am I praying? Is the prayer life of my 
chureh directed effectively in evangelism? 

Suggestions for the prayer meeting. It is 
recommended that churches which have not 
already done so should secure a supply of the 
leaflet, ‘Recruiting for Church Membership,” 
samples of which are supplied free by the 
Commission on Hvangelism, 287 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, and discuss either at this 
meeting or at some later meeting the question 
as to whether the process suggested is adapt- 
able in part or in whole to the particular 
church. 

Where the Fellowship of Prayer is being 
used, let the objects for prayer for the seven 
days of the week be reviewed and remembered. 
In general these have to do with evangelism. 
There should be special prayer for God’s bless- 
ing upon the plans of the church for reaching 
men; upon the next ingathering of church 
members, presumably at or near Waster; upon 
the pastor’s class of young people in prepara- 
tion for church membership, if there be one; 
and it would be particularly appropriate to re- 
member the Commission on Hyangelism and its 
Secretary, Dr. Fagley, in connection with this 
meeting. 

‘Hymn for the week, No. 32. 
memory.) 


(Commit to 


Spirit of God, descend upon my heart; 

Wean it from earth; thro’ all its pulses move; 
Stoop to my weakness, mighty as thou art, 

And make me love thee as I ought to love. 


I ask no dream, no prophet-ecstasies, 

No sudden rending of the veil of clay, 
No angel-visitant, no opening skies ; 

But take the dimness of my soul away. 


Hast thou not bid us love thee, God and King, 
All, all thine own, soul, heart, and strength, 
and mind? 
I see thy cross—there teach my heart to cling; 
O let me seek thee, and O let me find! 


Teach me to love thee as thine angels love, 
One holy passion filling all my frame— 
The baptism of the heaven-descended Dove, 

My heart an altar, and thy love the flame. 
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Who’s Who in England, 1922 

This useful reference volume needs no in- 
troduction to the public. This is the seventy- 
fourth year of its issue. It contains 2,982 
pages of little biographies of eminent English 
and American men, over 30,000 names. It in- 
cludes also seven pages of brief obituary notices 
—-name and date of death. Special attention 
has been given to after-war material in bring- 
ing information up to date. The publication 
has won - high record for completeness, thor- 
oughness and accuracy (Macmillan. $15.00). 


Important New Books 

EUROPE—WHITHER BouNnp? by STEPHEN 
GrauAm (Appleton. $2.00). In the effort to 
find the answer to the title, the author visited 
the capitals of Hurope during the year 1921. 
The result is a series of sharp impressions told 
in a vivacious manner. No one else seems to 
mention the things Mr. Graham sees on his 
journeys, yet somehow we feel that those are 
just the things we should see ourselves. It is 
certainly a fascinating book with no dull para- 
graphs. And it has a certain unique value. 
As the author, however, appears to be willing 
to sacrifice both truth and sentiment to restore 
Germany, even to admitting she was not to 
blame for the war, his chapter on Paris must 
be taken with some grains of salt. Yet it does 
furnish material for the study of French psy- 
chology, which now interests all the world. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, by Henry H. Gop- 
parp (Dodd, Mead & Co.). The author is 
Director in the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search, and he describes the Ohio plan for 
dealing with Juvenile delinquents. It is becom- 
ing evident that more than 50 per cent. of the 
boys and girls placed in institutions are men- 
tally deficient, others are psychopathic. The 
feeble-minded cannot be healed and should not 
be turned loose on society; the psychopathic 
may be cured. The Bureau is an agency for 
prevention as well as cure. Punishment is 
not the end to be desired, but prevention or 
cure. The mentally defective and the mentally 
diseased should be placed in appropriate insti- 
tutions, for their own well being and for the 
protection of society. This is both rational, 
kind and economically and socially the best 
treatment. ‘This little volume deals with the 
whole subject from a point of view both hu- 
mane and scientific. The public at large needs 
the information it contains. 

INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION OF LABOR, by 
Bourette PryusworrH Lawes = (Maemillan. 
$2.50). The purpose of this volume is stated 
to be to describe the movement for interna- 
tional labor legislation, to present the labor 
agreements that have resulted therefrom, and 
to endeavor to show the legislative develop- 
ments that may enable the United States to do 
more than it has hitherto done toward treat- 
ing labor problems in an international way. 
This describes very well the content of the 
volume plus appendixes, giving reports of 
labor congresses, a voluminous bibliography 
and other documentary material. An invalu- 
able handbook of information for students of 
national and international labor legislation. 

Tye ComMUNITY, by Epuarp ©. LINDEMAN 
(Association Press. $1.75). A study of the 
community as the unit of social organization 
in which lies the greatest element of hope for 
permanent progress. It is prepared for class 
use. Bach chapter closes with problems or 


questions to aid the student and develop the 
discussion. 
Two YEARS BEFrorE THE Mast, by RICHARD 


H. Dana, JR. (Macmillan. $1.50). The pres- 
ent interest in Hermann Melville naturally 
ealls to mind this other great sea writer. 
Dana’s book has long been accepted as the 
classical account of seafaring in a merchant 
sailing ship in the old days. Some who re- 
member those days say that the cruelty of the 
book is undoubtedly unexaggerated—but not 
characteristic of all ship’s officers. The nar- 
rative is not fiction, but a graphic account of 
the author’s own experiences on a voyage taken 
for his health. Melville says of it, “The story 
of rounding the Horn was written with an 
icicle.’ This is a handsome edition, illustrated 
with nineteen full-page pictures in color. And 
the volume is not, as so many holiday illus- 
trated books are, too large and heavy to handle 
and read with comfort. 


Good Stories for Girls 

DIANTHA’S QUEST, by HMELIE BENSON 
Knriee and, ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE (Macmil- 
lan. $1.75). A piece of history presented in 
the guise of fiction and intended for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of young people. But so 
thrilling is the tale and so close to facts that 
it will appeal to all ages. It tells about the 
“forty-niners,” especially those who took the 
overland route. Diantha is a little girl start- 
ing out with her mother and an old negro serv- 
ant. Their force is too small, of course, to go 
so far alone, and their first adventures concern 
their finding companions. A lively, vigorous 
boy, whose friendship Diantha makes, helps 
solve that problem. Then comes the long trail, 
with troubles from Indians, an escape from 
stampeding buffalo, dangers from sickness and 
famine and the tricky Mormons. And when 
they do arrive in the land of gold much more 
is to happen before they trace out the mys- 
tery which has haunted all their way, and 
settle down to real living. A book unusually 
rich in incident. 

THE SHELDON Six: ROSE, by GRACE M. 
Remick (Penn Pub. Co. $1.75). Six mother- 
less children have been called by their anxious 
father the ‘Sheldon Six,’ he being chauffeur. 
Already there has been a book about the oldest 
daughter, and now comes Rose, ‘‘the accelera- 
tor.”” Lively she is, indeed, but so abominably 
selfish! However, she slowly learns better, 
and that is an interesting feature of the story. 
But there is plenty of incident in and around 
their summer home, where they find a varied 
circle of friends. The happy ending fore- 
shadows a new beginning. This story for girls 
of twelve to sixteen is well written and ad- 
mirable in spirit. 

Marcrery Morris IN tur Ping Woops, by 
VIoLEt GoRDON Gray (Penn Pub. Co. $1.75). 
This story, for girls of from ten to fifteen, is 
the fourth in the “Margery Morris” series. 
After a glorious Christmas party at the old 
homestead, there are some sad happenings. 
Margery has a severe illness, and her dearest 
friend, on the death of her father, is in great 
poverty. The two re-unite at a health resort 
in the pine woods of New Jersey. Life was 
monotonous at first, but they find a colony of 
foreign mill operators sadly in need of Ameri- 
canization. In trying to teach others the girls 
themselves learn certain needed lessons. 

A Lirrite MAtp or OLp New York, by ALICE 
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TuRNER Curtis (Penn Pub. Co. $1.50). The 
time chosen for this one of the “Little Maid” 
series is just as the Revolution ended, an 
New York’s loyal citizens were eager to wat ‘ 
the British soldiers go and Washington and 
his troops come marching in, As always, even 
in troublous times, little girls had parties ant 
went visiting at grandmother’s house. A 
nette’s special friend belonged to a Tory famil 7 
Sometimes it was hard to make people believe 
that the friend of a Tory could be a real pa 
triot. But when the great day came some 
thing happened which brought commendation 
from Washington himself. After that, no one 
could doubt Annette’s loyalty. 

Tur Joyous ADVENTURES OF JOHN AND 

Berry, by ELisABETH H. CHENEY (Penn. Publ 
Co. $1.75). John was eleven going on twelve 
and Betty about a year younger, although sh 
did not admit it. Their adventures are cer: 
tainly “joyous” but they should be attribute 
to Betty and John. The mother is a youn 
widow who moves to the country in search o 
cheaper living. As she works in an office 
the city they are left to their own devices mos 
of the day. Very pretty are the description 
of their discoveries in the plant and ani 
worlds. It is a natural, healthy kind of li 
and their pranks are natural, too. In one 0 
their roamings they come upon the “King 0! 
England,’ who tells them he has been kid; 
napped. ‘They actually do “rescue” ; 
manage to keep him for a day or two. 
are good sports, too, and when the larder 
empty they catch fish or go without food. Nd 
doubt they need the stepfather whom they hay 
vainly tried to circumvent, but they are a joll: 
pair and their adventures make good reading. 


Recent Religious Books 
PROPHECY HXXPLAINED, by GEORGE H. Patce 
(The Christian Herald). Literalistic and ex 
tremely conservative in its methods ant 
conclusions. 

THE MEANING OF EDUCATION, by JAMES H 
SNOWDEN (Abingdon Press). “A study of th 
psychology of education” is the best summary 
of the book. But education has a large mean 
ing in the hands of Professor Snowden. It in 
cludes the development and growth of the body 
the intellect, sensibilities, the will and th 
spirit. The author also treats of education 4 
related to expression, efficiency, appreciatio 
life, service and leadership. It is a small boo 
but packed full of suggestions and inspiratio’ 

THE MopEeRN THEORY OF THE BIBLE, 
SAMUEL A, STEEL (Revell). Any of the fin 
ings of modern scholarship are anathema. T 
author’s special hatred is for higher eriticisi 
and evolution. 

ASSURANCE OF SALVATION, by J. W. PoRTE 
(Revell). A volume of evangelistic sermot 
of the traditional type. Here are samples 
“The world is making more progress. in con 
verting the churches than the churches in con 
verting the world.” “The most vicious blow 
being dealt the Bible are by professed Chris 
tians, many of them drawing salaries fror 
Christian institutions,” 

THE GRADED BrisLte Srory, Vol. II. TE 
Goop NEIGHBOR, by CLARA BELLE BAKER 2 
EpNA Dean Baker (Abingdon Press. $1.00 
These stories are adapted from the Bible na 
rative, for children from six to eight yea 
old. While retaining the poetic effect’ of t 
Biblical phrasing, they have been made sim 
enough for the child mind. 
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Biddy Brighteyes 
By Ella Shannon Bowles 


Every one in the straggling village knew 
Biddy Brighteyes. The little girl and her 
dumpling of a grandmother lived in a tiny 
unpainted cottage out on the river road toward 
the mountain. In winter the house was nearly 
hidden by huge snowdrifts, but in summer it 
was surrounded by a sea of bright-colored 
flowers and blossoming shrubs. 

Of course Biddy’s name wasn’t really Biddy 
Brighteyes. In the old family Bible, out of 
which grandmother read every night, it was 
written in black ink, “Pamela Jane Woods.” 
Miss Foster, the artist, who came to the vil- 
lage every summer, laughed gaily when the 
eager-eyed child bobbed her quaint curtsey and 
told her her name, and immediately christened 
her “Biddy Brighteyes.” 

Biddy loved to go to Miss Foster’s with the 
creamy cottage cheeses and heart-shaped maple- 
sugar cakes which grandmother made, for the 
artist was never too busy to chat with her, 
and one day she painted her picture, starry 
eyes, dusky curls, pink cheeks, and all, in a 
bower of gay hollyhocks. 

“T wish Miss Foster had some boys and girls 
living with her,” Biddy often thought, for she 
was very lonely. ‘There were few children in 
the village, and most of them were older than 
the little girl. “She would invite me over to 
play with them, and I would show them all 
my secret places.” 

For a week it had rained and rained, and 
Biddy hadn’t been to Miss Foster’s for so long 
that she was, as grandmother put it, ‘as un- 
easy as a witch.” So when the sun finally did 
come peeking out from behind the heavy clouds, 
grandmother told her to scamper out of doors 
and amuse herself. Biddy did not mind the 
wet grass in the least and wriggled her bare 
toes joyously in it. She played a while with 
Bo-peep, her cosset lamb, and then called 
Towser, the old shepherd dog, who was so fat 
that he could only lumber after her and give 
wheezy, gasping barks. She ran gaily across 
the meadow to the river, which she knew would 
be quite unlike its usual sluggish self after 
the heavy rain. 

Sure enough, the swollen river was rushing 
madly along over the rocks, and the child 
skipped down to the tiny pebbly cove where 
Suddenly she gave a sharp 
littie cry and darted forward, for, half buried 
in a rift of sticks, mud, and leaves, her sharp 
eyes had discovered the keel of a small blue 
boat! She pulled the boat carefully out, and 
then gave another ery of joy. Caught in the 
broken mast and rigging was something that 
made her heart actually jump. It was a tiny 
bisque doll, its yellow hair wet and straggling, 
and its gay pink satin dress ruined by mud and 
water, but with its smiling face and chubby 
body unhurt by its rough ride! Biddy Bright- 
eyes dropped the boat and hugged the doll 
tight. She had no doll but one that grand- 
mother had made from an old white stocking. 
Biddy kissed the pouting lips again and again. 

“You darling, you darling,’ she murmured. 
“IT must get you right home.’’ And she picked 
up the boat and ran toward the house. 

Grandmother was as much surprised as 


é Biddy when she brought in her new-found 
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treasures. Where could they have come from? 
Surely no child in the village ever owned a 
doll and a boat like these. Besides, they could 
not have come from the village, but straight 
down the river from the mountain. 

Biddy and grandmother spent the evening 
making a new wig out of pieces of rope, and 
clothes from bits of calico and gingham from 
the piece-bag. Biddy sat up far beyond her 
usual bedtime, and went ‘to sleep hugging 
‘Muriel May,” as she named the doll. 

As the next day was bright and sunny, 
grandmother told Biddy she must carry a jar 
of cream and a dozen eggs to Miss Foster. 
For the first time, the little girl hated to go. 
She kissed Muriel May and placed her care- 
fully in the bottom bureau drawer. 

“T will come back just as soon as I ean, 
darling,’ she whispered. ‘Granny is mending 
the boat, and by-and-by we'll go down to the 
river and play. Do not be afraid, for I shall 
not let you get away. I shall just give you 
nice rides in the boat.” 

Miss Foster smiled brightly at the little girl 
who rapped at her door a half-hour later. 

“Why, Biddy Brighteyes,’ she cried, “I 
haven’t seen you for a week,! I’ve wished 
every day that you would come. What do you 
suppose I have here? You’ll never guess, so 
I'll tell you. Two girls and a boy! Isn’t that 
jolly? Their father and mother are remodel- 
ing the old Simpson house, up toward the 
mountain, into a summer home, and the chil- 
dren are here with me for a few days. Lucky 
they were through the rain, don’t you think? 
Ethel, Alice, Wilfred,” she called, ‘‘come here 
and see Biddy Brighteyes.” 

Biddy smiled shyly at the pretty, slender 
Ethel whose light hair made her think of 
Muriel May, and jolly, red-haired Alice. Wil- 
fred looked like: Alice, even to the row of 
freckles across his nose. Soon they were all 
chattering gaily like old friends, and Biddy 
had forgotten Muriel May in her delight at 
her new playmates. Such games as_ they 
played! Biddy could scarcely tear herself 
away. She promised to come back the next 
day and to stay until evening! 

Biddy was up bright and early the next 
morning to help grandmother with the work. 
She hummed merry little airs as she fed the 
hens, swept the walk, and wiped the dishes. 

“T’ll take Muriel May,’ she thought hap- 
pily. “She will enjoy it, and, yes, I think I’ll 
take the boat. Wilfred will like to see it.” 

It was a very happy little girl that walked 
down the road toward Miss Foster’s. She 
wore her best pink-and-white gingham dress 
and her Sunday shoes and stockings. Muriel 
May was resplendent too in a gown that 
matched her adopted mother’s, and the little 
boat was gay with a fresh coat of blue paint. 

The children were playing under the gnarled 
old apple-tree in Miss Foster’s side dooryard 
when Biddy smilingly opened the picket gate. 
They rushed eagerly to greet her, and Biddy, 
with the doll and boat held out, hurried toward 
them. Suddenly the merry look left Alice’s 
face, and she pointed toward Biddy and whis- 
pered to Ethel and Wilfred. The three chil- 
dren gazed angrily at the half-frightened child, 
and Alice ran straight up to Biddy and took 
Muriel May by the arm. . 

“Let me have my doll,” she cried. 
Henrietta.” 
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“Where did you get my boat?’ 
chimed in. “Give it to me.” 

The happy, holiday feeling completely left 
Biddy Brighteyes. She clasped Muriel May 
tightly, and held the boat behind her, 

“They are not yours,” she said clearly. 
“This is Muriel May, and this is her very own 
boat.” 

Ethel was older than the others. She felt 
that here was something that she did not 
understand. She looked quietly at Biddy, then 
came forward and touched the pink-and-white 
gingham shoulder. Perhaps Alice and Wilfred 
were mistaken. Besides, Biddy was such a 
darling and knew so many new and wonderful 
games! 

“Perhaps they are yours,’ she said quietly, 
“but they look like Henrietta and the Speed- 
well. Never mind, let’s play something, and 
not talk any more about it.” 

All the forenoon the children played, and 
Muriel May and the blue boat were prominent 
in the games. Biddy tried not think about 
the doll and the boat, but she could not put 
them out of her mind. 

“They are mine,’ she said stubbornly to 
herself. ‘The river brought them to me, I 
never had a doll before. I don’t care so much 
about the boat, but I’ll never give up Muriel 
May.” 

The day dragged along. Biddy ate little of 
the delicious lunch that Miss Foster brought 
to them under the big syringa bush. One re- 
frain rang over and over in her ears. “Per- 
haps Muriel May and the Speedwell really 
belong to Alice and Wilfred.” 

“They don’t! They don’t!” she told herself 
passionately. “Oh, dear, I wish that I had 
never come over here!” 

The hours of the afternoon passed slowly. 
Biddy wished that it was time to go home, for 
she did not like to look at Alice and Wilfred. 
After a while Miss Foster came smilingly out 
into the garden. 

“Come here, children,” she called, “I have 
something to show you.” 

She held a magazine ,at arm’s length before 
her, and pointed to a bright picture on the 
cover. It showed a clear-eyed, happy little girl 
standing among the hollyhocks. 

“Why, it’s Biddy Brighteyes!” cried Ethel. 

“Yes, it most certainly is,” agreed Miss 
Foster. “I’m really very proud of her.” 

Biddy looked long at the face of the child 
smiling back at her from the paper. Surely 
this little girl would never dream of keeping 
something that might possibly belong to 
another! She tried to swallow the hard lump 
that had been in her throat for so long. 

“Muriel May and the boat,’ her voice 
quivered. ‘I found them in the little cove of 
the river. I thought the river brought them 
to me, but perhaps they are yours after all.” 

“We were up at the old Simpson house with 
father and mother the day before the rain 
began,” Ethel said. “Wilfred and Alice had 
Henrietta out for a ride in the Speedwell, 
and they left the boat tied to a bush while they 
came up to the house to eat the picnic supper. 
When they came back, the boat was gone.” 

“Then it must be your doll.’’ Biddy held 
Muriel May toward Ethel. “I was afraid it 
was, all the time. The river brought the boat 
down to my cove.” 

In spite of the fact that she was about to 
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lose her beloved doll, her heart felt light and 
she was almost happy. 

Ethel put her arm around Biddy and kissed 
her. 

“J want you to have Henri—that is, Muriel 
May,” she said, “and we'll come over to your 
house tomorrow and play with her.” 

“Yes, and with the boat too,” said Wilfred, 
gallantly. 

Biddy looked up at Miss Foster inquiringly. 

“Yes, keep her, dear,” she said as she patted 
the round cheek, “and I must send a picture 
of our own little Biddy Brighteyes to grand- 
mother.” 


Annual Meeting of Boston 
Church Union 


The Congregational Church Union of Boston 
and Vicinity has been to the Congregational 
churches of Boston what the Congregational 
Church Building Society of New York has 
been endeavoring to be to the Congregational 
churches of the United States. The Church 
Union confines its activities to the churches 
within 15 miles of the State House and makes 
its contributions for the payment of debts and 
for permanent improvements in the property 
of the churches. In this way during the 25 
years of its life it has acquired an interest 
in church property of the value of $1,500,000, 
which is now preserved to the denomination 
forever by agreements in the deeds under 
which it is held. 

The 26th annual meeting of the Union was 
held in the chapel of the Old South Church, 
Jan. 31, at which an inspiring address, was 
delivered by Dr. S. H. Woodrow, pastor of 
the Newton Highlands Congregational Church. 
President Samuel Usher in his introductory 
remarks called attention in part to the fol- 
lowing facts: 

That the Union, since its organization in 
1896. had rendered assistance to 43 churches, 
expending for this purpose $116,639.90. An- 
cluded in this amount were its contributions 
to the erection of 18 church buildings, of 
which 12 were for new church organizations. 

That the property value of the churches 
assisted which existed in 1895, as shown by 
the Year Book, was $775,800, with outstand- 
ing obligations of $49,375. That the value of 
these properties as at present, plus the new 
properties, was $1,443,606, with outstanding 
obligations of only $12,491, which will be 
greatly reduced within the present year—a 
truly remarkable showing. 

That the churches of Massachusetts have 
furnished a large percentage of the total in- 
come of the National Societies, and that if 
they are to continue to be the base of supply 
for the future benevolent activities of our de- 
nominational agencies, it will be necessary to 
expend a large sum of money within the next 
five years to increase their equipment and to 
establish new churches in promising rural 
communities. 

That in his judgment the time had come 
for the Massachusetts State Conferences of 
Congregational Churches to make definite pro- 
vision to this end—suggesting the appoint- 
ment of a treasurer to receive all the gifts 
of the churches for church extension, and an 
advisory council to pass upon the applications 
of the Congregational Church Union, or of an 
individual church outside the territory as- 
signed to the Union. 

That such monies as were not absolutely 
needed within the state for such purposes, 
in a given year, be forwarded to the Congre- 
gational Church Building Society for use out- 
side of Massachusetts. The plan in general 
to be like that in operation for the Home 
Missionary Work, the gifts for which now 
pass through the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society, but shared with the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society upon an 


reed percentage basis. . 
we That the foregoing might be accomplished, 
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if it seemed best, through agencies already 
existing, viz., the Congregational Church Union 
as the operating society, and the treasurer, 
officers and executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society as treasurer 
and advisory council, the foregoing being 
well informed as to conditions throughout the 
State. 


The Call Still Urgent 


To the Congregational Churches: 

Our National Council’s Committee on Near 
Bast Relief wishes to express appreciation of 
the generous contributions which have been re- 
ceived, whether collected on the day suggested 
by the Council, the Sunday before Thanks- 
giving last year or upon some subsequent Sun- 
day. These contributions have added very 
materially to the resources of the Near Hast 
Relief and have very greatly helped in the re- 
lief of suffering. 

The Committee hopes that the churches 
which haye not found it convenient to make 
contributions heretofore will do so at a very 
early date. The suffering is very acute, its 
volume very great, and the need never more 
urgent than now. In this appeal to the 
churches the Committee would recognize the 
preference for Community Chests and Com- 
munity Drives, where these means of con- 
tributing are offered. 

The Committee also asks that the registrars 
of state conferences will see to it that the sub- 
ject of Near Hast Relief is put on the program 
for the spring meetings and that the suffer- 
ings of these destitute and starving peoples be 
urged upon the sympathy and generosity of the 


churches. 
CLARENCE H. WILSON, 


Chairman. 


Fair Play for the Indian 


It is still necessary for those who love jus- 
tice and bitterly deplore the injustice with 
which the Indian has too often been treated, 
to strengthen the hands of the Indian Rights 
Association and assure it of sustained public 
support. It is a pleasure to read in the latest 
report of the Association that the new Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Hon. Charles H. 
Burke, of South Dakota, is, “by training, tem- 
perament and experience, well qualified for the 
post.” He has served as a member of the 
House Committee on Indian Affairs and “earned 
the right to be called a friend of the Red Man 
by his vigorous opposition to various schemes 
to exploit the Indian under cover of the law.” 
The Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Edgar B. 
Meritt, who was appointed under the Wilson 
administration and served with marked ability, 
has been retained in his office. 

The 39th Annual Report of the Association 
is full of interesting and important material. 
According to the report, the Indian population 
of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, is 
340,838. They have 657 churches, 627 mis- 
sionaries and 106,176 church attendants. That 
is, about one in three of the Indians are 
church attendants. It gives information of 
present customs and conditions of various 
tribes; it calls attention to the proposal to 
confiscate the reservation of the Mescalero In- 
dians in New Mexico and turn it into a 
National Park, an action which would not be 
considered for a moment if the land belonged 
to white men; and it reminds its readers of 
various other unjust conditions which prevail 
or are threatening. There are several pro- 
posals for legislation which should be defeated, 
and public expression of opposition will help. 
We advise our readers to send to the Indian 
Rights Association, 995 Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia, for a copy of the report. Herbert 
Welch is president of the Association. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
What about Our Habits? 


Comment on Topic for March 12-18 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Habits, Good and Bad. Prov. 4: 23- 
27; Heb. 10: 23-25. 


Light from the Bible Passages 

The heart is the greatest source of all in our 
lives. Emotion is the biggest force for right. 
Hence the writer of this chapter of Proverbs 
stresses the need of the utmost care of what 
finds a place in the heart. Speech readily takes 
on the harsh tone, the careless phrase, the dis- 
honest word, the indelicate suggestion. That 
it may not become habitual we need to pray. 
Always seeing the evil when it would be pos- 
sible to see some good becomes a very easy 
habit. Keeping company with that which is 
not the best is an easy pathway to find, and a 
hard one to get out of. Well may we pray 
to be kept from falling into such habits. Over 
against these the writer of the letter to the 
Hebrews urges the cultivation of positive 
habits. He counsels a full measure of hopeful- 
ness; of looking on the bright side of things; 
of encouragement of others, stimulating them 
to things that are good and worthy ; of fre- 
quenting places that are rewarding to us and 
to others, especially those that are given over 
to worship. 


Leads for Leaders 

Without affecting to be learned one can 
gather and give some valuable introductory 
thoughts about habit. The encyclopedia will 
help. Professor James’ “Psychology” has a 
fine chapter. I wish every leader might read it. 

Trace the steps in forming habits, such as 
the attractiveness of an idea, the resulting ac- 
tion, the conscious repetition of it, the uncon- 
scious continuance. Where are the most 
important steps? 

What is the effect on our wills of recognizing 
our bad habits and then doing nothing to cor- 
rect them? 

Study, and then speak of the value of put- 
ting our emphasis on the getting of new and — 
right habits, letting them uproot bad ones. 
What did Horace Bushnell mean by “The 
Expulsive Power of a New Affection”? 


Thoughts for Members 
Men do more things through habit than 
through reason. 


“If we think of life as our opportunity in 
which to form the habit of doing everything 
to please Him, nothing is trivial. The care of 
our bodies, the orderly arrangement of our 
clothes, books, papers, tools, keeping accounts, 
meeting engagements, politeness to strangers, 
kindness to servants, thoughtfulness for the 
aged, gentleness to children, our manners at 
home, abroad, in church, in society—all are 
opportunities of showing whose we are, and’ 
whom we serve. Whether we eat or drink, 
give or receive a cup of cold water, or whatever 
we do, we can strengthen the habit of pleasing 
God. This is the habit best worth cultivating, 
for it will outlive life, and keep pace with 
eternity.” 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Master, our hearts’ desire is to serve thee. 
We would serve thee early and late, and with 
continually growing delight in thy heart. Help 
us, we pray, to solidify our wavering purposes, 
that they may become habits that will not be 
broken down by any tests that come upon us. 
Like thee, may we ever be found to be doing 
that which is good. Amen. 


ae 
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How They Do It 
Methods in Church Work 
Raising Money for New Church 


NEw PLyMovuTH, IDA., by selling the days 
of the year, has promise of receiving over $4,000, 
to be used toward payment of a debt on its new 
building, dedicated in February, 1921. Located 
in a new country with a membership of 125 at 
the beginning, the church was built, costing 
over $32,000, with .a $4,000 promise on the 
ealendar plan. The local debt will be practi- 


_ cally cared for, leaving only the $5,000 loan by 
the Building Society-to be met. 


— 


Live Sunday Evening Services 

Two unusual Sunday evening services have 
recently been held at OcEAN AVE., BROOKLYN, 
where Rey. BH. M. Halliday is just completing 
his pastorate. On Jan. 29 the Men’s Club 
took entire charge of the service; members of 
the club not only furnishing the ushers and 
taking up the collection, but also providing an 
organist, a male quartet, and separate men for 
the two Scripture lessons, the three prayers, 
and the four brief addresses upon the ‘“Rela- 


_ tionship of Christian Life: 1. To the Adminis- 


_ tration of Justice; 2. To the Law; 3. To the 


‘Business World; and 4. To Life in General”; 
the summing-up being given by Mr. Halliday. 

Not to be outdone, the women of the church 
‘announced their intention of providing the 


service for the next Sunday evening, no man 


a 


- 


appearing except as a member of the congre- 
gation. The address on this evening was by 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, secretary of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Federation, who spoke on 
“Women’s Work in the Church.” Congrega- 
tions were large and the services were two of 
the most stimulating ever held in the church. 
B. A. 


Reaching Young People of All Ages 

The following program of religious educa- 
tion, which is being carried out successfully in 
Palo Alto, Cal., a college town church where 
there is no demand for a Sunday evening serv- 


ice, may be of interest to other pastors who 


are experimenting 


all the pupils are under high school age. 


with the young people’s 
problem. 

_ The 9.45 A. mM. Sunday school session is 
strictly a school for boys and girls. Nearly 
No 


_ attempt is made at adult or young people’s 
‘ 


hi 


is being learned from each of the bool of the 
“New Testament. With a good leader the boys 
and girls heartily enjoy it, and all agree that 
they are getting something substantial. The 
ee idren remain for the first 15 minutes of the 
i o’clock chureh service and a story sermon 
is given. 

At 5.30 Pp. mM. the boys and girls of high 
School age meet with the pastor and his wife 
_for the “Young People’s Round-Table.” They 
have a good time getting their own light sup- 
er in the kitchen, for which they charge each 
er a dime. There is competition between 


_mInary and the main school. 
ercises of the main school the principal feature 


is 10 or 15 minutes given to concert memoriz- 


~ classes. This means a small school but it is 
a good one. There are two divisions—the pri- 
In the general ex- 


ing of notable Scripture passages—the Prodi- 


gal Son, Paul’s speech at Athens, some of the 
finest psalms, ete. This year a fine specimen 


IN THE CONGREGATIONAL 


CIRCLE 


the committees for the most ingenious “eats” 
within the expense limit. Then follows a song 
drill, a short business meeting and a _half- 
hour of study led by the pastor—Bible studv, 
world problems, or a discussion of practical 
Christian ethics. They go home before 7.30. 
As Waster approaches, this naturally resolves 
itself into a confirmation class. 

At 7.30 P. M. the young people of college 
age or older assemble for the “Fireside Dis- 
cussion Club.” The pastor is present but keeps 
in the background, letting the young people 
run it. The atmosphere is free and easy. They 
first gather round the piano for a sing. Then 
they sit in a big circle in front of the blazing 
fireplace and have an informal discussion of 
some topic of interest previously announced, 
closing about nine. 

The strong point in this program is that it 
covers the different ages in separate groups 
according to their natural affiliations, without 
repeating, and also without the distracting 
presence of a miscellaneous element of older 
people. It also meets the problem of keeping 
the high school youth in Sunday school by 
frankly not attempting to do so and provid- 
ing something else more to their liking. Rev. 
W. B. Thorp is minister. 


Seminar for Men 

The men of ALLSTON, Mass., are to have a 
special course in “The Religion of Brother- 
hood” under the leadership of Dr. A. E. Holt 
and Rey. F. M. Sheldon. The men will be 
enrolled for 12 Sundays at the school hour of 
9.30. The promotion committee will conduct 
a questionnaire to select groups as a basis of 
discussion, the first sent to 100 housewives and 
to 100 men-of-family on what to do better in 
the home. Rev. M. F. Allbright is pastor of 
Allston. 


From West to East 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles Churches Join Forces 

More full of promise than the organization 
of most new churches is the recent union 
of two old and established Congregational 
churches in Los Angeles. After months of ac- 
tive counsel on the subject, preceded by no 
less than three years of tentative considera- 
tion, MAyFLOWER and LINCOLN HEIGHTS have 
voted to share their joys and sorrows in one 
united body. Located less than a half mile 
apart in a district of the city somewhat over- 
churched, these two organizations seemed to 
have every outward reason for pooling their 
resources and opportunities. Under the wise 
leadership of Dr. D. L. Jenkins, active pastor 
since midsummer, Lincoln Heights has. been 
climbing backs to a solid foundation. Mean- 
while, Mayflower has exhibited its best condi- 
tion for years during the pastorate of Rev. C. 
N. Queen, who undertook leadership there in 
1920 after his return from Atlanta Seminary, 
where he had been dean for several years. 

Late in January, at a well attended joint 
session, the union was enthusiastically con- 
summated. Dr. Queen was called as pastor 
until Easter, when the situation will be re- 
viewed. Dr. Jenkins was elected pastor emeri- 
tus. The significant name of Mayflower was 
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retained and the Lincoln Heights plant chosen 
as the future meeting place. It is well situated 
on North Daly St., with fairly adequate equip- 
ment for worship, educational and social pur- 
poses. On the last Sunday of January the 
first service was held under the promising 
federation. 8. E. B. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

A Growing Mission Field 

Rey. G. E. Stayton ministers to a group of 
churches with Trail City as headquarters. A 
new organization at La Plant has been making 
satisfactory progress. Congregations are in- 
creasing. At Wakpala no men appeared when 
services were begun in the place, while at a 
recent meeting the congregation was three- 
fourths adult men, and this without losing any 
of the women. This mission field lies west of 


‘the Missouri River in a section of the state 
.that has recently been settled. 


TEXAS 

Fort Worth Pushing Forward 

Rey. O. J. Read assumed the pastorate of 
Fort WortsH last August. Today the church 
has the largest and best organized Hndeavor 
Society in the city, the prize Boy Scout troup 
of Fort Worth, a fine Junior Endeavor So- 
ciety, growing and well organized, and a chorus 
choir of 24 voices. Sixteen were received into 
the membership of the church in January. 


IOWA 

Only Congregational Hospital in United States 

The Iowa Congregational Hospital Associa- 
tion for the Iowa Congregational Hospital held 
its annual meeting in Des Moines on Jan. 10. 
Most encouraging reports seemed to show that 
people prefer the Congregational Hospital, for 
it has been used to capacity during the year 
1921. The total number of patients was 1,372, 
an average of 48 daily, with average days of 
service to a patient of 11 4-10 days—a much 
shorter period than in most hospitals. The 
number of births was 287, and there was a 
material increase, also, in operative cases. 
Nurses in training are 24, while 18 graduated 
during the year. ‘The most imperative need 
seems to be for a nurses’ home, and a first step 
was taken at this meeting to undertake such 
a project. The estimated cost of building 
would be in the neighborhood of $100,000. 

Since all Congregationalists point with pride 
to this, the only Congregational Hospital in 
the United States, we should rally to its en- 
largement of plans for increasing the fine serv- 
ice for which it is already noted. 


NEBRASKA 

Resigns to Go to. Diller Community Church 

Rey. V. F. Clark, for seven years pastor of 
the church at BEATRICE, has resigned to begin, 
March 1, the pastorate of the new community 
ehurech at Diller. When Mr. Clark went to 
Beatrice, the services were being held in a 
down-town hall, but soon a beautiful church 
building was erected, which has given them a 
well equipped plant, and has served as a model 
for other churches. Mr. Clark’s pastorate has 
been characterized by constructive work, both 
in church and community. 

The Diller Community Church was formed 
by a union of two churches—Presbyterian and 
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Christian. It is probable that a third church 
will also join in the movement. This would 
unite the entire Christian forces of the com- 
munity, giving an adequate program and a 
common religious and social center. Mr. Clark 
is well qualified to give counsel and leadership 
in the plans and program of such an enterprise. 

Besides his local church work, Mr. Clark 
has participated in the larger interest of the 
denomination. He has served for years on the 
state board of directors, and for nine years 
has been secretary of the board. He is a dele- 
gate to the National Council and is the present 
moderator of the State Conference. 

Cc. G. M. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Scribner 

ScRIBNER celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
its organization Jan. 29-30. The celebration 
consisted of four beautiful services—three on 
Sunday and the last on Monday evening. Supt. 
S. I. Hanford, of Lincoin, preached the ser- 
mon Sunday morning; Rey. O. O. Smith, Fre- 
mont, delivered an address Sunday evening 
and Rey. ©. G. Murphy, Lincoln, gave ad- 
dresses Sunday afternoon and Monday night. 
Several members of the church spoke on differ- 
ent phases of the church’s history, and the 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


CHURCH AT SCRIBNER, NEBRASKA 


programs were well provided with appropriate 
music. The young people were given a large 
place in the program. 


The charter membership of the church was 
four. Its present membership is 112, with a 
chureh school of over 200. One of the charter 
members, Mrs. William Gordon, was present 
in the morning, but fell and broke her arm 
while coming, and was unable to attend other 
services. 

The church has had an unusual history in 
regard to pastors. During the first ten years 
the following served the church : Revs. An- 
drew Warwick, L. E. Benton, W. Bruce, 
A. L. Seward and A. Doremus. In 1881 Rey. 
M. B. Harrison began and continued for 38 
years, his only pastorate and his life work. In 
his message to the church he wrote “Other 
churches had the advantage of Scribner in hay- 
ing more education but not more religion.” 
Dr. Paul Harrison, a son of Rev. M. B. Har- 
rison, is a medical missionary in Arabia, and 
Rey. W. H. Nowack, a missionary in China, 
went from this church. Others have gone into 
the homeland work. 

The present pastor, Rey. G. R. Birch, is in 
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the fourth year of his pastorate, and during | 


that time has received 67 into membership. 
The beautiful celebration was the result of his 
careful planning. 


MINNESOTA 

Twin City Missionary Unions 
The annual meetings of the St. Paul and 
Minneapolis Congregational Missionary Unions 
were held respectively, Jan. 23 and 24; the 
St. Paul Meeting with Plymouth Church, and 
the Minneapolis Meeting with Park Ave. The 
routine business at both meetings was trans- 
acted by delegated conferences at four o’clock, 
when the work of the year was reviewed and 
programs for the new year outlined. At 6.30 
the ladies of Plymouth provided dinner for 
150 guests and the Park Ave. ladies for 250. 
Dr. J. R. Nichols, superintendent of the 
Chicago City Missionary and Hxtension So- 


ciety, was the speaker at both meetings, and — 


his messages, bearing on modern city problems, — 


were well received. 


Dr. J. P. Miller, Twin City superintendent, 
made an extended report of the missionary 
aided churches in each city. 
was organized during the year in St. Paul, to 
be known as Grace Congregational Church. It 


One new church — 


1 


is located in Groveland Park, a new and dis- | 


tinctively residential section of the city. The 
new organization has a membership of 56 and 
a Sunday school of over 100. 
valued at $10,000, including a commanding 
site for a new church when needed. ‘The con- 
gregation and school now meet in a chapel in 
the rear of the lots. A budget covering cur- 
rent expenses and benevolences has been pro- 
vided, which indicates that within a few years 
the church will be self-sustaining. From the 
beginning, the new enterprise has been 


student assistance from a local college. A 
resident pastor is about to be called, and if he 
accepts, will bring strong leadership to this 
important field. 


Morningside, Minneapolis, which has been 
dormant for several years, has voted its old 
property to the Minneapolis Union upon con- 
dition that the Union assume the responsibil- 
ity of erecting an adequate building upon a 
new site which is the property of the Unio 


Its property is@ 


in 
charge of the Twin City superintendent, with — 


| 


} 


| 


¥ 
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Building operations will begin this spring. 
| Morningside within the last few years has 


| Minneapolis. 
Steps have also becca taken to secure an 


| apolis, for a new church. A _ house-to-house 
j canvass of this section by the city superin- 
j tendent, revealed that it is a Protestant com- 
munity, with Congregationalists leading among 
| the denominations. 

| Congregationalism in the Twin Cities num- 
| bers 38 churches, one-third of which are mis- 
| sionary aided. The cities have a normal 
annual growth of about 15,000. Strategic new 
| communities are constantly opening’ where 
| Congregationalism would find open doors if 
| we had money and trained men to do adequate 
| city extension work. J. P. M. 


WISCONSIN 


| The Editor-in-Chief Honored 

A number of pleasant gatherings have at- 
| tended the Editor’s departure from Fond du 
| Lac, and his visitation of the scenes of old 
| pastorates in Ontario, en route to assume his 
| work in Boston. On the evening of Jan. 26, 
| a farewell reception was tendered Mr. and 
| Mrs. Gilroy, under the joint auspices of the 
’ Priscillas, the Agapeans and the Social Com- 
| mittee of Fond du Lac Church. The following 
resolution was read and presented, after which 
Mr. Karl Smith, the interim chairman, made 
| the retiring pastor and his wife the recipients 
_ of a complete and beautiful dinner service of 
solid silver flatware: 


Whereas: The Rev. W. BH. Gilroy, the pastor 
and friend of the congregation of Plymouth 
Church, of Fond du Lac, Wis., for the past 
three years, and his very worthy wife, have 
endeared themselves to both the church and 
community in health and in sickness; in joyful 
‘days and in those of sorrow, and— 

Whereas: After these three years of faith- 
ful, conscientious service, he is called to an- 
other field of wider usefulness, which is one 
| of so large an opportunity and acknowledgment 
_of efficiency that it reflects great credit to Rev. 
Gilroy. And, 

Whereas: The Church, the Community, the 
City of Fond du Lac have reason to feel great 
| pride in this demonstration of favor. 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the church 
and its entire parish do acknowledge their lov- 
ing appreciation of his work here, and con- 
gratulate him, and extend their earnest prayers 
for him in parting, and wish him success in 
this new avocation he is undertaking. 


Signed. 1. W. W. CoLtins, 
2. Mrs. G. T. McDovuGatt, 
3.. G. I. SUSAN. 


Committee on Resolutions. 


In his reply, Mr. Gilroy expressed his satis- 
faction that the church should have recognized 
what he had sought to make the deepest thing 
in his pastorate—his desire to be essentially a 
_ Christian friend. ‘The World Wide Club had 
previously presented to Mrs. Gilroy a hand- 

some bag in appreciation of her work as presi- 

dent, and her leadership in missionary activities. 
_- The Toronto Congregational Council took 
advantage of the presence of Mr. and Mrs. 
_ Gilroy, in Toronto, to tender a complimentary 
banquet, on the evening of Feb. 9, in Broad- 
view Church, where Mr. Gilroy’s ordination 
took place in 1900, and where he and Mrs. 

Gilroy gave their first six years of Congrega- 

tional service. On the following evening a 

similar gathering was held in the Congrega- 

tional church, at Brantford, Ont., the scene of 

a four-years’ ministry, and the following Sun- 
day was spent with First Church, Hamilton, 
‘where the associations of eight happy years 
were recalled. 

Mr. Gilroy arrived in Boston on Feb. 15, 
and began work immediately. Mrs. Gilroy and 
their son will remain in Ontario for a short 
time. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Progress at Rio 

Rio, Rev. R. C. Bennet, pastor, during last 
year received seven into membership on con- 
fession. The morning services are well at- 
tended, as is also the Sunday school, consider- 
ing the number of young people who are away 
as teachers and students in training and nor- 
mal schools. 


MICHIGAN 
Benzonia Rallying to Support of New Leader 
The Benzonia Parish, Rev. Ira O. Fales, 
pastor, is the one whose story is told in Dr. 
Harlow S. Mills’ little book, ‘The Making oZ 
a Country Parish.” The field was left leader- 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
If men were to receive what is good for 


them rather than what they prefer, at least 
one course would be subtracted from the 
Sunday dinner and its equivalent added to 
the church service. 


less by the resignation of Rey. C. W. Dunn 
and the present pastorate began Dec. 1, 1921. 
During the week of Jan. 22-28 the. pastor con- 
ducted a Religious Rally in the chapel at 
Beulah, one of the stations in the parish, and 
met with hearty response. The subjects were: 
“What does it mean to be a Christian?” “The 
God of Jesus,” “What does Jesus Say of Him- 
self?” “What of Man?’ “Jesus’ Idea of Scrip- 
ture,” “What of the Church?” “The Rewards 
and Requirements of Discipleship.” The people 
of Beulah are enthusiastically planning to en- 
large and remodel their chapel. 

A volunteer Bible study class of 25 members 
has been organized in Benzonia to meet on a 
week night. The class is led by the pastor, 
who frankly stated that casual attendants were 
not desired but only those who were ready to 
do serious work. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Begins Pastorate in Washington 

Rev. B. F. Rhoads, pastor of the First M. H. 
Church, of McKeesport, Pa., has accepted a 
call to INGRAM MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON, and 
ig on the field. Dr. Rhoads is a _ strong 
preacher, an active pastor and an efficient 
director of religious education. The members 
of the church are rejoicing in his coming.. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Meadville Members Give Loyal Support 

Since Rey. R. J. Elliott came to MEADVILLE, 
the church has purchased a parsonage, 21 have 
been received into membership and over $1,000 
has been pledged for the 1922 apportionment. 
Out of 275 members, 200 have made pledges 
to the benevolent fund. 


NEW JERSEY 
Ministers to Shifting Population 
The activities of First, JERSEY CITY, can 
only be appreciated by a visit to the church 
and Sunday school. Located in the midst of a 
shifting population, the Sunday school and 
social work must be entirely reorganized évery 
year. This fact, while somewhat discourag- 
ing to the workers, only emphasizes the im- 
portance of the task Dr. H. L. Everett, the 
pastor, is performing. 


Vineland Thirty Years Old 

The 30th anniversary of the founding of 
VINELAND was recently observed, Rev. C. W. 
Carroll preaching the sermon. During the week 
following, addresses were made by visiting 
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“T rank it with Frank- 
lin’s autobiography.’’ 
—Wm. Lyon PHELPS. 


THE 


Last Easter it thrilled thousands. 


A beautiful spectacle. 


Twenty or more copies 
Any smaller quantity 


LISHING HOUSE, TORONTO, 


Twenty or more copies 
Any smaller quantity 


1206-1208 SOUTH HILL ST. 


At Easter—Inspire Your 


The Wonderful Pageant of the Resurrection 
By LYMAN R. BAYARD, Author of 
“WHEN THE STAR SHONE” and “THE BETHLEHEM PAGEANT” 
Crowds were turned away at fourth and fifth presentations. 


Absolutely Scriptural. : 
Moving scenes! Setting simple and inexpensive ! 


(We cannot furnish free or Returnable Copies.) 


DERS SHOULD BE SENT TO THE METHODIST BOOK & PUB- 
CASHING HOUS ONT., AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


PAGEANT PUBLISHERS, Dept. E. 


ING 


Interpretative music of beauty and power. 
Is Not This Just What You Want? 


45 cents each 
50 cents each 


55 cents each 
60 cents each 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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ministers, among whom were Rey. H. W. 
Myers anl Rey. W. D. Berg, of Philadelphia. 
During the seven years, a total of 220 have been 
received on confession and 69 by letter. The 
church has been thoroughly renovated and a 
new parsonage secured. On the latter, a 
$4,000 mortgage has been reduced to $1,900. 
The problem of the new building will soon be 
pressing. Rey. J. H. MacMillan is pastor. 
BL, Mt. 


NEW YORK 

Retreat at White Plains 

The Ministers’ Retreat, with the Ridgeview 
Congregation of WESTCHESTER, WHITE PLAINS, 
possessed several distinctive features. So 
highly were its privileges esteemed that the 
ministers of the Suffolk Association, including 
Riverhead, at the end of Long Island, requested 
that they be included in the invitation. Sey- 
eral pastors, of the neighboring Connecticut 
churches were also present. Of the busy pas- 
tors of the New York City Association, nearly 
50 were present, devoting the entire day, from 
morning through the evening, to the sessions 
of the Retreat. A retreat which calls forth 
the intimate, heart-felt words of advice and 
fellowship of Dr. C. E. Jefferson, of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, Dr. J. P. Huget, of Tomp- 
kins Ave., Dr. C. E Burton, of the National 
Council, Rey E. M. Halliday, of the Church 
Extension Boards, and others of less note but 
equal devotion, has a right to win the atten- 
tion of the ministers of any association. 


AINTAB 


Budget for 1922-23, now being planned, must 
be limited to missionary salaries, grant from 
Higher Educational Fund, local income (which 
will be small) and 1921 income from endow- 
ment, plus special donations. These dona- 
tions will determine the amount of work 
which the college and hospital can 
undertake. 

Make checks payable to S. F, Wilkins, 

Treasurer, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


(Trustees of Donations for Education 
in Turkey—Legal Title.) 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Maeeachusetts 


Trains for 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 . 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Researe 
Practical Instruction. Full Facilities of University of California, 
Graduate Degrees. Opportunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F, SWARTZ, President. 
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The morning program dealt with ‘“Brother- 
hood,” and the longer addresses were by Dr. 
Huget, on “Facts and Hopes of Experience,” 
and Dr. L. T. Reed, on “The Pastoral Call.” 
The afternoon was given over to “EHyangelism,” 
with interesting and stimulating discussions on 
“The Children’s Sermon” and “The Program 
for Lent.” The evening address was by Dr. 
C. H. Jefferson, on ‘Ministerial Ideals.” 

The hospitality of the Westchester Church, 
luncheon being served by the women of the 
Chatterton Hill congregation and dinner by the 
women of Ridgeview Avenue, both in the newly 
acquired parish house, was most gracious and 
abundant, and was genuinely appreciated by 
all who were present. 

Westchester Church has just added another 
congregation to the three already in this affilia- 
tion, in the establishment of a branch congre- 
gation in the Greenwich section of White 
Plains. B. A. 


CONNECTICUT 

Yale Man Pastor of Westport 

Clifford W. Hutchings, Yale Divinity School, 
1922, called to WESTPORT, is at work. The 
parsonage, the ancestral home of Morris K. 
Jesup, has been redecorated. The church was 
a beneficiary under the will of the late Wil- 
liam H. Saxton, for many years clerk. At the 
recent annual meeting, his daughter, Mrs. 
Angie Woodworth, was elected to that office. 


Harwinton Parish House Remodeled 
HARWINTON, Rev. A. W. Gerrie, pastor, is 
rejoicing in its attractive little parish house, 
secured by remodeling the interior of Hunting- 
ton Memorial Chapel. In 1886 Collis P. 
Huntington, the railroad magnate and a native 
of the town, erected at a cost of $60,000, a 
beautiful granite chapel as a memorial to his 
mother, and presented it to the Harwinton 
church. Unfortunately the architect set the 
building deep in the ground and anybody who 
has had to contend with the drainage of 
a Litchfield County hilltop knows that this 
procedure was likely to doom the basement of 
such a structure, sooner or later, to excessive 
damp and decay and ultimate abandonment 


CHAPEL AT HARWINTON, Or. 


for any comfortable or useful purpose. The 
problem of heating the building has always 
been an additional difficulty, the furnate being 
badly placed and,shut away behind thick walls 
of solid masonry, so that the Chapel has seen 
comparatively little service throughout the 
years. 

During the past summer, by the simple de- 
vice of lifting the pews in the main room on 
the ground floor and placing some of them 
with backs against the side walls, an open 
space to be seated with chairs when needed, 
was made ayailable for social purposes. A 
dumb waiter was built in the corner, ca- 
mouflaged in a set of cupboards and running 
down into the former little dining room, now 
to be used as a kitchen. A pipeless furnace 
has been installed in a new location. The La- 
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dies’ Society has bought and paid for a pi 
and other equipment, so that the chapel is now 
in constant use for the services of worshi 
during the winter months, as well as for th 
social activities of the church, 

At the annual church meeting on Dec. 29, 
following a dinner served by the ladies, an 
encouraging series of reports was presented, 
each treasury showing a balance on the right 
side. The church voted to inerease the pas- 
tor’s salary by $180 and the janitor was given 
a substantial increase as well. Altogether the 
outlook for the old town, with a dwindling 
population of native stock, is more encourag- 
ing than it has been for some years. 

On the first Sunday in the New Year, two 
young ladies, high and normal school students, 
received baptism and were admitted to mem- 
bership in the church, and the Sunday school 
shows increase in numbers and interest. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Progress at Stoneham under Dr. Kilbourn 

First, STONEHAM, in this, its 193d year, has 
made greater progress than for many years 
past. Dr. H. J. Kilbourn, who began his pas- 
torate the first day of last May and was in- 
stalled in September, is proving a worthy suc: 
cessor to the strong line of men who have 
preceded him. : 

Congregations have shown a steady increase, 
and the series of popular Sunday afternoon ves- 
per services which he is giving are repeatedly 
drawing audiences of between 300 and 400. 
During the past year 45 have united with the 
church, these including those who united under 
the acting pastorate of Rev. F. D. Parker last 
aster. 

The Bible School attendance has lately been 
running close to 300 out of an enrollment of 
394. The benevolences of 1921 amounted to 
about $1,000. Two of the women’s organiza- 
tions have also raised over $1,000 as a begin- 
ning of the fund for renovating and decorating 
the church. 

An enjoyable feature of the annual meeting 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


‘4 
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Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 106th year opened Sept. 21. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college. standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WakREN J. Mouuton, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A high grade professional school in apnlied religion, train- 
ing for the modern ministry in its various fields. Inter- 
denominational faculty and stnde bod:. All the 
privileges of Oberlin Colley. and its str ng equipment. 
Generous scholarships and opportunities for work. Equal 


chance for women. Graduate dezrees according to | 
program. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, O. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments - 
1) Pastoral Service, 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education, 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by student: 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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on Jan. 12 was the presence of the pastor 
emeritus, Rev. W. J. Batt, who, at the age of 
87, came to give his benediction to the happy 


occasion. F, Hy EF. 


Rey. F. D. George Serves Two Fields 

For two years CENTERVILLE AND WEST 
BarRNsTasLEe, Rey. F. D. George, pastor, 
have united in having the services of the same 
minister, and thus saved the Home Missionary 
Society the expenditure of several hundred 
dollars needed for other fields. This parish 
reaches for five miles across Cape Cod, from 
the sand dunes at West Barnstable on the 
north to the beautiful bay and beach at Cen- 
terville on the south shore. Centerville is a 
child of the old West Barnstable Church, 
Which with pride traces its history back to its 
organization in London in 1617, the first Con- 
gregational church to bear the name in Eng- 
land. In 1634, its pastor, Rev. John Lothrop, 
released from two years’ imprisonment for non- 
conformity on condition that he would leave 
the kingdom, came with 34 members to Amer- 
ica and settled first in Scituate. In 1639 
with a majority of his members he came to 
Barnstable. The church still possesses the 
old communion set brought from England. 

These churches have had noted influence in 
this part of the Cape. The communities have ex- 
perienced great changes from the old sea-faring 
days, the fisheries and coasting trade, even 
voyages to far ports giving way to cranberries 
and summer visitors. Centerville has become 
a center of summer homes, with little of the 
disadvantages of summer resorts. It has 
largely increased congregations in the summer. 

The new pastor, Rey. F. D. George, formerly 
a Free Baptist missionary in India, began 
this joint pastorate Dec. 1. He occupies the 
pleasant parsonage in Centerville from which 
he seeks to minister to the two parishes. 


Boston Ministers Hear Dr. Cummings 

“The elimination for the first time in history 
of competitive armaments is one of the most 
notable achievements of mankind.” That was 
the opinion expressed by Dr. Hdward Cum- 
mings, who was the speaker at the Ministers’ 
Meeting on Feb. 20. His subject was “The 
Washington Conference andthe Present Euro- 
pean Situation.” 

Six months ago, Dr. Cummings said, the gen- 
eral attitude of the world toward the Washing- 
ton Conference was one of extreme skepticism. 
No one believed that it was possible to accom- 
plish what has now been achieved for the reign 
of peace. And the conditions justified such a 
skeptical position; there was more interna- 
tional dynamite in the world in 1921 than in 
1913. 

The Washington Conference, by putting an 
end to the mad race for armaments, has been 


a practical step toward arresting the threat- 


ened destruction of civilization. 

The readjustment of the Pacific situation, 
another of the accomplishments of the Con- 
ference, has helped further to eliminate the 
destructive explosive. 

Referring to the Buropean situation,. Dr. 
Cummings claimed that a great injustice had 
been done to Hungary by a too literal applica- 
tion of the principle of self-determination. By 
the partition of that country a great economic 
unity had been broken up, disrupting business, 
inflating the currency, and bringing famine and 
misery upon the people. The effect of this in- 
justice is plainly seen by a familiar poster 


EUROPE 


Special parties sailing April 21st and 25th, 
via the Mediterranean. 
An opportunity to avoid the crowd. 
Write for Booklet B-6. 
BENNETT'S TRAVEL BUREAU 
506 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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which hangs in every school, church, and home parts by Rev. Messrs. A. S. Wheelock, A. T. 
—a poster bearing the map of Hungary eut McWhorter, H. G. Mank, W. B. Tuthill and 
up into new nations, under which are the eo ere: ¥ : 

words, Nem! Nem! Soha! (No! No! EXVERROAD, RALPH, 0., New First, Chicago, II1., 


Feb. 15. Sermon by Rev. J. A. Jenkins; other 
' ab : ; 
Never!) Every morning the school children parts by Rev. Messrs. R. A. Jernberg, C. A. 


stand before this poster and repeat the follow- Osborne, C. F. Dunham and Gilbert Wilson. 

ing creed: “I believe in God; I believe in my Goopwny, T. A., é., Dundee, Il, Feb. 15. Sermon 
country; I believe in God’s eternal justice; I by Rey. 0. S. Davis; other parts by Rev. 
believe in the resurrection of Hungary.” Messrs. C. B. Stebbins, G. T. McCollum, F. G. 


In closing, the speaker paid an eloquent . Ward, ‘R. W. Gammon, J. W. Welch and T. A. 
tribute to the American Relief Administration, Goodwin, and Mr. FP. F. Hall. 


SS : 3 TrnsH, Lurupr, o., Minnewashta, Minn., Jan. 17. 
and particularly to Mr. Hoover for the efficient Sermon by Rev. W. L. Bunger; other parts by 


and generous work which is saving millions of marl MivestoMOl USAioe ta OP. AO Sharpe Wed: 
children in Europe from starvation. Gray, F. E. Stillwell and 5. S. Shaw. 
Church and Ministerial Record Ponsa cus 

2 MICHIGAN pretences 
Coman, G. H., Immanuel, St. Louis, Mo., to Rich- ? Ae uene mee ia 

mond and Columbus, Mich. Accepts. a 
OREGON 

Crooks, C. M., formerly of Waldo, Brockton, Portland, First 20 


Mass., to Barre. Accepts to begin April 1. Peonn Taeane 


Day, R. C., recently of Ferndale, Wash., to : ° 

Loomis, Cal. Accepts. Biverpo leap chase & 7 

Hunrer, WiLL1AM, Columbus, Mich., to Honor and Personals 
Homestead. Accepts. 3arcHpitppr, A. S., who for 87 years has served 
Jonzs, J. H., Union, Woronoco, Mass., to North on the board of deacons, having been senior 
Reading. Accepts. deacon during 22 of those years, recently an- 
Snoan, ALpxanpyr, Abington, Mass. to South nounced his resignation to the members of 
Berwick, Me. First, Waltham, Mass. The office of deacon 
Yaneur, BE. J., supply, First, Saugus, Mass., to emeritus has been established, and Mr. Batchel- 
permanent pastorate, First, Saugus. At work. der has been elected to it, as a mark of honor. 
Ginson, E. H., Hanover, Mass., to First, Brock- Cwapin, G. F., about whom an article appeared in 
ton. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. our issue of Jan. 26, was born in Newport, 

Resignations N. H., and not in Claremont, as reported. 

Cummines, A. G., pastor of First, Middleboro, 
ee ee Ae eee at Mich. after 25%» 02 Feb. 12 reached his 50th birthday, 
atte F ai SS ee iaak : oOS and in commemoration of the fact the members 
Beiyeaes. of church and parish gave him a surprise. 
Ordinations and Installations After the benediction at the morning service, 
Cun, F. R., 0., Lawrence St., Lawrence, Mass., Deacon A. L. Bowman requested the audience 
Feb. 3. Sermon by Rev. F. L. Cooper; other to be seated a few minutes for a “matter of 


INVEST WITH HIM 


A SHREWD NEW YORK BUSINESS MAN whose advice is sought concerning the 
investment of millions has been studying the training of Christian leaders in China, He 
says that the School of Religion of Peking University faces an unprecedented opportunity 
and advises investments there at once. 

HE WILL GIVE $50,000 toward the buildings and equipment for this department provided 
a like sum is secured by May 1st. Of the 330 living graduates of this union of all higher 
missionary educational institutions of North China, 262 are now in active Christian work. 


Can you find a better opportunity for a long term investment? 
Won’t you tell us you are interested? 


PEKING UNIVERSITY 


H. K. CASKEY, Exec. Sec’y, 156 Fisth Ave., New York 


Liss 


e Summer School of Personality for Young Women 
S e a P l ne S Happy outdoor life offering exceptional opportunities for training in 
self-discovery and self-development. Students inspired by wholesome 
and beautiful ideals of efficient womanhood. Health, character, re- 
sponsibility, and initiative. One hundred acres; pine groves and 3,000 
feet of seashore. Horseback riding. Athletics. Esthetic dancing. 
School of Personality for Girls Music, Art, Languages, Crafts, Domestic Science and Business courses. 


Hs in Biolog e Christian Sociology lead- 
i Bickford, A.M. Informal classes in Biology, Psychology and : : 
ne Lovey a st ; ing to Personality Synthesis. Diplomas introductory to definite service. 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD, Directors Box V, BREWSTER, MASS. 


HARTFORD 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 


Brewster, Mass. 
Cape Cod Bay 


Under auspices of Sea Pines 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


Theological Seminary bed 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 1. The Christian ministry. 
School of Religious Pedagogy 2. The whole field of religious education. 
Dean, E. H. Knight 3. The foreign field. 
Kennedy School of Missions _ ,, P02 Sirol Pes, 35, 2N0P they form one. Inerdenom 
Dean, E. W. Capen national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 
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special business’ and in well-chosen words re- 
minded the pastor that the large audience 
was not present simply because it was Lin- 
coln’s birthday, but that it had been rumored 
that some one else had a birthday today, and 
that it was said to be his fiftieth. So in behalf 
of the various departments of the church with 
the exception of one, he presented Mr. Cum- 
mings with a bouquet of pinks and a purse of 
money containing $100. The one department 


that was not included was, as the deacon ex-~ 


pressed it, “the rose-buds of today and the 
strength of the future,’ and when called upon, 
two tiny misses of four and five years of age, 
passed down the aisle to the platform and pre- 
sented the pastor a bouquet of rose-buds and 
a basket of pennies (containing about $3) from 
the Primary Department of the Sunday school. 

ELLINWOOD, Ruy. C. M., formerly Field Secretary 
for Florence Crittenton Home of Compassion, 
Boston, Mass., has been acting as supply at 
Calais, Me., during February. 

Evans, Epwarp, acting pastor of Holden, Mass., 
is to make his home in Boston when he leaves 
the Holden chureh April 1. 

Hircucock, Rnv. PHILO, has closed his work at 
Pine River, Wis., and is making his home at 
Red Granite. 


Four Easter Specialties 
That Are Different 
The Gate Beautiful 


A Pageant of the Resurrection. Biblical tableaux 
of the way to the cross, the tomb and the crown. 
Can be presented by any Sunday school or young 
people’s society. No memorizing. Exceedingly 
impressive, beautifully illustrating the great Easter 
truth, ‘Because I live, ye shall live also.” 
Postpaid, 25 cts. per copy 


Sweet Spices 
’ New Ideas for Easter. Different, sparkling, origi- 
nal. Action songs, pantomimes, primary pieces, 
monologues, class exercises, tableaux, etc. Dozens 


of Easter entertainments can be gotten up with 
its help. Nearly every number is carefully worked 
out as to gestures and effective presentation. Much 
of it needs little rehearsal, and can be given on 


short notice. Postpaid, 35 cts. per copy 


The Easter Story in Pantomime 

A striking Easter entertainment, portraying the 

Biblical account of the Passion and the Resurrec- 

tion in a new and vivid way. There is no memo- 

rizing. It is easily put on, and can be presented 

with little preparation. ‘‘It leads the spellbound 

audience from Bethany to Joseph’s garden.” 
Postpaid, 25 cts. per copy 


Dead and Risen 
The Easter story dramatized. A modern Passion 
play. Nothing else like it in print. Many churches 
and Sunday schools have given it the second, and 
even the third time. “The thrill of the cross and 
the tomb is in every line.’”” Why not try it ‘us 
year instead of the time-worn Easter exe~ se? 
Postpaid, 30 ¢* . per copy 
Send coins, check, post office or express order ".. no stamps, please 
; J. H. KUHLMAN' cublisher 
228 Main St., Loudonville, Ohio 


The United States and Canada 
A Political Study 


By GEORGE M. WRONG 


In these lectures Professor Wrong, 
of the University of Toronto, ana- 


lyzes some of the things in which 
the United States and Canada are 
alike and also different. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


HOW GRANNY TOLD THE BIBLE STORIES 
By Eleanor Hew Boyd. Price $2.00 
Orders filled by 
Miss Jane M. Hays, Newville, Penn. 


BIBLE HARMON 


By A. P. ADAMS, M.A. 
Light on theological terms 
JOHN WANAMAKER New York City 


Net 
75 cents 
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LronarD, Rey. W. A., Ivoryton, Ct., was presented 
with a purse of $515 from the members of the 
church and Mrs. Leonard received $50 in gold 
from the Ladies’ Guild, the occasion being the 
celebration, on Feb. 1, of their 17th wedding 
anniversary. Mrs. Leonard has recently been 
seriously ill but is now much improved. 

MacDonatp, A. M., recently resigned the pastor- 
ate of Bar Harbor, Me., but his resignation was 
not accepted. The church, instead, granted 
him a ieave of absence on account of illness. 
Mr. MacDonald is now at Lake Worth, Fla. He 
plans to return to Bar Harbor about July 1. 

PaumMmr, A. W., Central Union, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
is lecturing, during January and February, at 
Union, Andover, and Hartford Seminaries, Ober- 
lin College, Pacific School of Religion and Po- 
mona College on ‘‘The Significance of Hawaii 
for the Kingdom of God.” In a series of three 
lectures at the Pacific School of Religion, 
which will characterize and outline the history 
of Hawaii, Mr. Palmer will show what Hawaii 
means for Christian civilization. The subjects 
for the talks are: “The Historical and Mis- 
sionary Background;’’ “The Middle Period of 
Reaction, Turmoil, and Complication;” and 
“Hawaii’s Strategic Importance Today.” 

RopeeErs, Levi, for more than 30 years pastor of 
North Greenwich, Ct., observed recently the 
50th anniversary of his ordination to the Chris- 
tian ministry; in recognition of this event 
the Stamford Advocate made the following 
comment: “A half century ago Levi Rodgers 
was ordained a minister of Christ at Clare- 
mont, N. H. Today, after 50 years of un- 
broken faithful service, he is gray and worn, 
but still an enthusiast in the cause to which he 
has given the best years of his life... . For 
30 years now he has lived on the crest of 
Quaker Ridge, healing the spiritual wounds of 
the folks of all the surrounding countryside. 

. Mr. Rodgers is dear to all the clergy in 
the town of Greenwich. He has hosts of 
friends who will suitably honor him on the 
golden anniversary of his ordination.” Mr. 
Rodgers was born in Guildhall, Vt., but was 
brought up in Haverhill, N. H. He preached 
his last sermon on Noy. 20 last. Since then 
he has had a slight shock. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


MRS. ALICH IDH MOORE 


Mrs. Alice Ide Moore, wife of Dr. James S. 
Moore, of East Providence, R. I., passed away 
peacefully on Jan. 28 at the hospital of the 
Northern Pacific Association, St. Paul, of which 
her brother, Dr. Arthur W. Ide, has charge. 

She was born in Iowa in 1878, daughter of 
George A. and Hllen Frances Allen Ide, of Cres- 
ton, who left their ancestral home in Hast Provi- 
dence in early married life. Even in her school 
days she showed her rare charm and character, 
her schvularship and talent. Her high school 
graduation poem as class poet, ‘Is It Sunrise or 
Sunset?” reminds one of the last lines of Bryant’s 
Thanatopsis, in its earnest appeal and poetic 
imagination. On graduating from Tabor College 
she was again the poet of her class. 

She was married in 1901 and became the sym- 
pathetic wife of a busy doctor, and a leader in 
the United Congregational Church, East Provi- 
dence, of which Dr. Moore has been for many 
years a prominent member and deacon. Together 
they cherished noble ethical ideals and a strong 
religious faith. Her advice and help were ever 
sought and she always gave her best, serving as 
President of the Ladies’ Society, the Missionary 
Auxiliary and as a leading teacher in the Sunday 
school. A year ago last January, when she was 
already a sufferer, her consecration and talent 
were shown inher beautiful poem, “The Bible 
Garden,” written for an especial occasion as a 
recitation for her class of young girls and herself. 

Added to all these qualities was a keen sense 
of humor which“ helped her and others through 
many trials, and a conception of devoted mother- 
hood towards her only child, Dorothea, now 
thirteen years old. Besides her husband, she also 
leaves a devoted father, mother and brothers, in 
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and near Creston, where the last services were’ | 
held. f 

Many will feel the loss of her presence and; 
their faith in immortality strengthened by her 
rare spirit. oO. P. BE. and BH. H. &. 4] 


REV. W. L. SUTHERLAND H 


There are few Congregational ministers in) 
Minnesota so well known and so highly esteemed | 
as Rey. W. L. Sutherland, whose sudden passing | 
on Jan. 16 brought a keen sense of loss to those | 
of the Congregational way in this state. It was i 
during the superintendency of Dr. Cobb that Mr. | 
Sutherland came to Minnesota, in 1878, to become | 
the pastor of the Waterville and Morristown | 
churches, which he served until 1880, when he} 
was appointed missionary for Big Stone and 
Traverse Counties. In 1883 he served as pastor” 
of the Medford Church. His record as mission- | 
ary for two years proved his fitness for that type 
of Christian work and in 1891 he accepted a | 
position as missionary for the Congregational | 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, which | 
was interrupted for a year’s pastorate at Fergus | 
Falls, when he was appointed Superintendent of 
the Sunday School and Publishing Society for | 
Kansas and Missouri. He held this position | 
from 1893 to 1901, when he again turned toward © | 
the pastorate, serving the church of Great Bend, 
Kan., from 1901 to 1909. Two years were then 
spent in general missionary work in Iowa, when ' 
he returned to Minnesota and once more entered 
the missionary service of the Sunday School | 
Society and later the Minnesota Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, returning in 1916 to 
his first real pastorate in the state, the church 
at Medford, which he served up to the time of 
his death. 

This is a notable record of service. As pastor. 
he was held in great affection and esteem by his 
people. As missionary his untiring zeal, his wise | 
counsel, his genial, tactful way and great ability. 
in winning the confidence of people, his love of 
children and Sunday school work, his sympathy, 
his cheery smile and welcome, endeared him to 
young and old alike and made him one of the 
most successful of Minnesota’s noble group of 
missionaries. 

He has written many most interesting accounts 
of his missionary experiences and his deep devo- 
tion has found expression in a number of hymns 
of exalted sentiment. As pastor, missionary, 
superintendent, as friend, yoke-fellow and brother 
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oyed he has accomplished the work God gave 
1 to do in this world. With the seal of divine 
yroval upon that work he has passed on to 
ye in higher spheres the One to whom he gave 
full measure of his devotion. B. OL. 


H. ARTHUR WHITH 


Mir. H. Arthur White, who died at St. Peters- 
g, Fla. Jan. 12, in his 81st year, was for 
ny years identified with the John Nelson Me- 
rial Church, of Leicester, Mass., being trustee 
its funds, and contributing liberally for years to 
‘the charitable interests of the denomination 
1 to all its missionary activities. He was many 
es a delegate to Congregational conferences 
1 conventions. 

7. White was born in Leicester, Mass., and 
educated at Leicester and Wilbraham, Mass., 
| Thetford, Vt. He served for three years in 
» Civil War in Co. H of the 25th Mass. Volun- 
r Regiment, participating in the battles of the 
side Expedition in North Carolina, and later 
Virginia, until wounded at Drury’s Bluff, just 
ore the battle of Cold Harbor. In 1865 he 
ried Cynthia E. Whittemore, who died in 1911, 
‘later Martha L. Potter. He leaves, besides 
. White, two sons of his first marriage, 
erett A. White, of Boston, and Herbert O. 
hite, of Providence; also two sisters, Mrs. G. 
Marsh and Mrs. Braman Grout, both of Leices- 
and one brother, C. A. White, of North 


Events to Come 


cima, Wash. 
ZAN’s BoaRD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
ilgrim Hall, March 3, 10.30 a.M. Missionary 
eakers: Miss Laura D. Ward, Foochow, 
China, and Rev. William C. Bell, Dondi, West 
rica. 
TERDENOMINATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR HOME 
p Forpicgn Missions, Old South Church, 
oston, March 3, 2 p.m., Mrs. H. W. Peabody 
esiding. Speakers, Miss Clementina Butler, 
ts. C. H. Patton, Mrs. Katherine Osborne, 
Miss Eva Corey. 
TON MINISTERS’ 
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March 6, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, Rey. J. D. 
Brownell, D.D., president of Northland Col- 
lege. Subject: “The Conquest of Our Last 
Irontier.” 


Woman’s Hom MIsstonaRy ASSOCIATION, annual 


meeting, Second Church, Greenfield, Mass., 
March 29. Speakers: Rey. J. G. Dickey, Rev. 
A. Y. Bliss, Rev. L. B. Goodrich, Mrs. Henry BE. 
Bray and Mrs. Robert M. Woods. 


Reiigious Epucarion Associavion, Chicago, IL, 


March 29—April 1. General subject, + “Prob- 
lems of Week-day Religious Education.” 

Women’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, bien- 
nial convention, Hot Springs, Ark., April 20-26. 


NarionaL CONGRESS OF ALL RELIGIOUS DENOM- 


INATIONS, under auspices of World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, 
Cleveland, O., May 16-18. 
SunDAay ScHoon 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 


CONVENTION, 


NORTHERN NEw BNGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 


Epucation, annual session, Durham, N. Baaouly 
40-17. Further information can be obtained of 
the dean, Mrs. Nellie T. Hendrick, Nashua, 
Ny Es 
State Conferences 
ALABAMA (Colored), Anniston, March 28. 
Arizona, Prescott, April. 
CAaLIvoRNIA (Southern), 
8-10. 
Coxtorapo, Eaton, June 12-14. 
FLoripa, St. Petersburg, April 25-27. 
Hawai, Honolulu, July. 
[Luino1s, Champaign, May 1-3. 
InpraNA, Whiting, May 19-21. 
Iowa, Newton, May 16-18. 
KANSAS, Wichita, May 9-12. 
Lours1ANA (Colored), Lake Charles, April 6. 
Marin, Bangor, May 9-11. 


San Bernardino, May 


MicuicANn, Ann Arbor, May 16-18. 

Mippip ATLANTIC (District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and Virginia), Plainfield, N. 
J., April 18-19. 

Minnesota, Duluth, May 16-18. 

New Hampsuirn, Derry, May 9-11, 

New Mexico, Gallup, April 17. 

New York, Rochester, May 16-18. 

Oui0, Springfield, May 9-11. 

OKLAHOMA (White), Oklahoma City, April 25-27. 

PpNNSYLVANIA, May 28-25. 

Ruope Isuanp, May 9-10. 

Sourm Daxkora, Huron, May 16-19. 

TPNNESSEB (Colored), Little Rock, April 26-30. 

Vermont, Springfield, May 9. 

Wyominea, Baton, Col., June. ; 


Church Congress in Clevelan 


The World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches is planning a na- 
tional congress of all religious denominations 
to discuss how the American churches can fur- 
ther the cause of international co-operation. 
The Congress will be held in Cleveland, May 
16-18. The program will be divided into sec- 
tions dealing with various types of co-opera- 
tion in the life of America and the rest of 
the world, under the following heads: Relief, 
Labor, Agriculture, Economics, Education, Re- 
ligion, Politics. 

Reports will be received from Councils of 
the World Alliance in 25 nations, and it is 
expected that branches in at least 15 foreign 
countries will send personal representatives. 
The Federation of Churches of Cleveland will 
act as host to the visiting delegates.. 

Among the prominent speakers already on 
the program are: Henry Morgenthau, for- 
merly U. S. Minister to Turkey; Frank A. 
Vanderlip; William P. Merrill, pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church of New York and 
Chairman of the World Alliance ; Sherwood 
Eddy; President William H. P. Faunce, of 
Brown University; Dr. Frederick Norwood, 
of the City Temple of London, England, and 
Dr. Lynn H. Hough, of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, of Detroit. 

This proposed congress is to be held in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the World 
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Alliance. It will be remembered that the an- 
nual meeting last year in Chicago also had 
this twofold aspect, it being carried out in con- 
junction with a Congress on Reduction of 
Armaments. From this meeting sprouted many 
others on the same subject held in the Middle 
West, and it is safe to say that the sentiment 
contributed in a measure to the epoch-making 
call of the President to the five great nations 
inviting them to a Conference on Limitation 
of Armaments. 
LINLEY V. GORDON. 


Recitals by John Duxbury 

Professor John Duxbury, late teacher of elo- 
cution, at Manchester University, England, and 
principal of the Manchester School of Elocu- 
tion, whose Biblical readings, given here in 
past seasons, many will remember with pleas- 
ure, is to make another reciting tour in Amer- 
ica, commencing April 1. Letters may be sent 
to him at the Coit Bureau, 2443 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland, O: 
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@ have heard sweet 
© Chimes aringing, 
Dowrthelanes of memory, 
Heard them calling. 
heord them singing 
Inthe days thatusediobe. 
Dut the sweetest purest, 
rlearest, 
Bringing Angel fares 
nearest, 
Waking lite devinest, 
denrest, 
fre the O18 Church- 
€himes to me. 
Aina, 


Tower Chimes are the Memorial Sublime. 
Their location becomes a landmark; the 
sublimity of their music—an outpouring 
of musical solemnity and worship. 

The mere touch of a finger upon the 
electric keyboard in the organist’s con- 
sole, brings forth the full power of the 
magnificent, sweet yet sonorous tones. 
What more fitting memorial, or greater 
philanthropy could be bestowed upon any 
community than a set of Deagan Tubular 
Tower Chimes? Send for complete in- 
formation. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
4271 Berteau Avenue, 


Deagan Bldg., 
Chicago 
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The Seaman’s Friend Society 

The annual meeting of the Seaman’s Friend 
Society was combined with the Boston (Mass.) 
Monday Ministers’ Meeting, Feb. 6. The 
meeting was arranged by Secretary M. A. Far- 
ren, and President Samuel Usher presided. 
The walls of Pilgrim Hall were hung with pic- 
tures of old whaling ships and sailing vessels, 
and a model of an old-time full-rigged ship was 
on the platform. The flavor of the sea was in 
the program and a salt tang gave zest to the 
service. Mr. Francis T. Bowles, formerly Rear- 
Admiral U. S. Navy, gave three reasons why 
the merchant marine is an essential to the 
development of trade. 1. The merchant marine 
is an essential part of our military forces. 
2. We need the merchant marine to prevent 
disturbance in our foreign trade through 
troubles between other nations whose ships 
earry our goods. 3. We need the merchant 
marine because we have a surplus of manufac- 
tured goods. We must seek a market and make 
delivery under our own flag. 

Mrs. E. L. Marsh, wife. of the pastor of 
Plymouth Church, Providence, R. I., gave an 
intensely interesting description of her life as 
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SAFE — RELIABLE 


Banish coughing, sore throat, hoarse- 
ness — relieve catarrhal and asthmatic 
conditions. Not candy but a cough 
remedy. At druggists. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
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Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily: Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. Al- 
bany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Congregational minister. Resourceful, succegs- 
ful, speaks without notes, wants Congregational 
ehurch with open field for work. Competent to 
do Community. Chureh work, would consider 
such. Present salary, $2,500. Apply F. L. P 


EVANGELIS 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 
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a little child on her father’s ship before the 
Civil War, of how her mother mended the 
sailor’s clothes and dressed their wounds. She 
paid high tribute to Jack’s physical courage 
and his innate loyalty, courtesy and chivalry. 
She told of the “land-sharks”’ who met the 
sailors in port and how she used to ask her 
mother, “Why can’t good people meet Jack 
at the wharf?” 

Dr. S, H. Woodrow, of Newton Highlands, 
told of 2 book, “The Man Whom God Forgot.” 
God never forgets men, but men forget dis- 
charged and disabled soldiers, the lumber 
jacks, the hands in the harvest fields, and the 
sailors. There is a romance and a glamour 
of the sea. It is the great highway of traffic 
between the nations. We owe it to the sailors 
to show them our friendliness when they land. 

The Seaman’s Friend Society serves can- 
teen meals at cost and provides dormitories 
free. Ships are visited, and sweaters, mufflers, 
Bibles, comfort-bags and good cheer are dis- 
tributed. Twenty thousand sailors attended 
the Society’s religious services last year. 


What the Average Man Has 


I am writing this in my living room of my 
home on a typewriter that weighs no more 
than a moderate sized book. 

Light ig provided by a lamp in which burn 
two incandescent bulbs. 

In an adjoining room is a telephone from 
which I can talk to any city on the continent. 

On the wall is a thermostat which regulates 
the flow of gas in my furnace and keeps the 
room at an even temperature of 70 degrees. 

Almost within arm’s reach are several 
shelves of books filled with the most profound 
and beautifully expressed thoughts of the ages. 

The floors of my home are cleaned with a 
suction sweeper, operated by electricity, while 
the clothes are put through an electric washer 
and ironed in an electrically driven mangle. 

My children attend a school where they are 
given a better education than the sons of kings 
could command a century ago. 

I enjoy all these things and yet I am just 
an ordinary citizen with an ordinary income, 
living in an ordinary way. Tens of thousands 
have as much as I have and more. 

And yet I kick and wonder what ails the 
world. 

Were the good things of life ever so easily 
at the command of the ordinary man as they 
are today? Don’t we all do a lot of welching 
that we haven’t any right to do. And if we 
are not careful, isn’t there a danger that we 
will upset the greatest civilization the world 
has ever known?—William Feather in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


POSITION WANTED 


Young lady of executive ability and success- 
ful worker with young people, desires position 
as church secretary and parish worker or rural 
field. References. “L. V.,” Oongregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 


Young Man as Director of Religious Education. 


Trinitarian Congregational Church, New Bedford, 
Mass. f 


FARMS 
em catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
“MISCELLANEOUS 
Wanted: Quiet, warm, sunny room—with or 


without board—in or within 20 miles of B 
Highest references. Terms reasonable. oR 
Congregationalist. eta 


Board Wanted for two elderly ladies. Private 


family, within 25 miles of Boston 
family, 2 r 7 
J.,” Congregationalist, See 


Wanted— Girls to board, Fo ~ 
dress No. 74 A, Franklin, Manas tet nnd Ri 


For Rent. One reel, 


Lif: 
R. N. Cloud, Ravenna, Be ee ute. 


Neb, 
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A little girl who had been besieging he 
grandfather with an endless succession of ques 
tions during the evening had still one mor 
question to ask before she went to bee 
“Grand-dad,” she said, ‘were you in the ark? 

“Why, no!” he exclaimed, smiling. | 

“Then,” she said, regarding him with inno 
eent wonder, “why weren't you drowned?”= 
Pacific Mutual News. 


A little fellow of five, having returned fror 
a children’s party, was giving an account ¢ 
the fun and said that each of the little guest 
had contributed a song, a recitation or musi 
for the pleasure of the rest. ut 

“Oh, my poor boy!” said his mother. “Ho} 
unfortunate that you could do nothing.” 

“Yes I could, mother,” said the young hope 
ful. “I stood up and said my prayers.’*—S} 
Johnsbury Republican. | 


The old negress who washed for Mrs. Wortl 
says Hverybody’s, came one day with a tale ¢ 
woe calculated to awaken pity in the hardes 
heart. 

“Cheer up, auntie,” said Mrs. Worth conso, 
ingly. ‘There’s no use worrying.” 

But auntie held other views. “How com 
dere’s no use worryin’?”? she demanded. “Whe 
de good Lawd send me tribulation He don 
’spect me to tribulate, ain’t He?’—Presbyti) 
rian Witness. 


Mrs. Blank entering her kitchen one morn 
ing saw a plate and knife and fork that ha! 
recently been used. Suspecting that Nora 
had been treating the good-looking ashman, shj 
said, ‘““Norah, what became of the cold chicke 
that was left over from dinner last night?” 

“Shure, mum, I didn’t think ye wanted ij 
so I gave it to the dog.’ 

“Does the dog use a knife and fork, then? 
inquired her mistress, sareastically. 

“Not very well yet, mum, but I’m teachil 
him to,” was Norah’s ready reply. 


“Mamma,” asked Freddie, “are we going 1 
heaven some day?” 

“Yes, dear, I hope so,” was the reply. 

“J wish papa could go, too,” continued tk 
little fellow. 

“Well, and don’t you think he will?” aske 
his mother. 

“O no,’ replied Freddie, “he couldn’t leay 
his business.’”—Hpworth World. 
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By 
F. B. STOCKDALE 


A sane pronouncement of the fallacies of } 
ouija” and medium communications. 


Net, $1.00, postpaid. 
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Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Established 
1873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu: 
lars consult Circular of Information. 


dress Satty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. ‘ 
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Benevolent Societies 


[ASSACHUSETTS Homm Missionary Socinty, a 
stituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
lety, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
‘their home missionary work. The Society 
cits bequests, pays annuties on conditional 
8, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
k H. Hmrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Iker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
ti Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
ton. 


[ASSACHUSETTS BoOaRD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
cits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
gests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. BH. 
rich, Congregational House. 
am CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
iblishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
ional Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. HB. 
sey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
lding, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


VOMAN’S BoarD oF Missions, 503 Congrega- 
al House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
s Helen, B. Calder, Secretary. 
VOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTHRIOR, 
S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. BH. Hurlburt, 
as., Friday Meeting, 10 A. M. 
VOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THW PACIFIC, 
mm 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
neisco, Cal. Mrs. R. C. Kirkwood, President ; 
3. Ernest A. Hvans, Vice President; Mrs. W. 
Ferrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
, Dxecutive Secretary; Miss Blizabeth S. Ben- 
Associate Secretary. 
‘SONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY 
BRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
fern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 
WOMAN’S HomMnb MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
saschusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
theway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
' Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
806 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


resident, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec. Rev. Merritt 
Farren; Treas., Charles F, Stratton. A Con- 
gational Society devoted to the material, social 
i moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
ported mainly by the New England churches. 
s finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
ston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
om at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
de payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
iety. Contributions from churches and indi- 
uals solicited. Contributions received on an 
Wuity basis. 
merican Seamen’s Friend Society 
4 Incorporated 1833 
The only American undenominational interna- 
nal and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
— West Street, New York City. 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
“4 New York. 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
joun B. Catvurt, D.D., President; GHoRGH 
yNbY WerssteER, D.D., Secretary. 

RpNcE C, PInNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
w York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


iladelphia, Pa. | Founded 1817. 
National, Interdenominational. Hstablishes and 
jintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
a districts of the country. Publishes and 
motes moral and religious literature. Helps 
Sook of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
yported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 

d. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 


ntributions and communications relative to work 
y part of the country may be sent to the 


England office. ; 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


work, not duplicated by any other agency. 


_ New England Agency 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL BOaRD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
ers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
plies in New England and elsewehre, and 
ew England Congregational ministers seeking 
rates, Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
hur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
» D.D., Chairman. 


Connecticut Societies 


am Funp ror MINISTDRS provides entirely for 
sterial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
utions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 

; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, 
egational House, Hartford. 


HH MIssIoNARY Socipry OF CONNECTICUT, & 
stituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
uutions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
od Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
sh, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
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National Agencies 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City . 
Moderator, Rev. William H. Barton, Oak Park, IIl. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles EH. Burton, 
i 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank EF. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


_ Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A ‘sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability .and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
$5,000,000 held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council, the income used to endow 
the Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the minister’s an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Bxecutive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 
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THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
Ruv. RockwHLL H. Porryr, Chairman, Cts 
Rev. Francis J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. WALTER B. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rey. ArrHuk H. BRapForD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 
Ececutive Staff 
Ruy. CHartys BH. BurTON (eo officio), Secretary 
Rev. JAMS BE. McConNeLL, Associate Secretary 
Rev. JoHN L. KIvBon, Financial Secretary 
Rpy. Harry D. SHELDON, Superintendent of Dis- 
tribution 

It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Hducation, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and information address the 
Commission on Missions. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle St., Suite 1212, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 
Henry CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 
JoHN R. MONTGOMERY, Vice-Chairman 


Joun N. BueNNEDT, Secretary Re 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 


Established by the National Council ‘to relate 
more effectively the churches to the educational in- 
stitutions, and to assist these institutions, both 
financially and with administrative advice. 
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Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 
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Calif. 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rev. William H. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Hnoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Hrnest White 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
See’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rey. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 
See 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. George L. Cady 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 
_ A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon_St., Boston 
Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
" @. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco. 


Educational 


Corresponding Secretaries 


and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders ; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary : 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Hditorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rey. A. HB. Holt, Social Service Secretary 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Bdueation; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Brnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 

“ (The Pilgrim Press) 

14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 

Rony. FraAnK M. SHBLDON, General Secretary 
JosrpH B. Rosson, Treasurer 
Vurnon M. ScHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hacstrom, Western Manager 
KpnnetuH S. BALLOU, Advertising Manager 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


287 Fourth Ave., New York : City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of..theschurch and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 
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First Congregational Church, Toledo, Ohio 


Of which Rev. Allen A. Stockdale and Rev. Frank E. Duddy are the pastors 
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CONGREGATIONALISM TODAY, by Rev. C. C. Rowlison 


AN INTERVIEW WITH WILL HAYS, by Rev. Elisha A. King 


SMALL PASTORATES AND BIG THINGS—An Editorial 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 
God’s Cultivated Field 


By Rey. :Chester Ferris 
Yucaipa, California 

Ye are God's cultivated field—I. Cor. 3: 
9: 

To no one is the Bible so definitely di- 
rected as to the farmer. It was written in 
large part by men who lived in the country 
and loved it. Particularly true is this of 
the Old Testament. Their glowing images, 
their expressive figures of speech ring ever 
true and appealing to the man of the fields 
and the gardens. Thus we who till the 
land should readily appropriate the privi- 
lege and the promise of the text, “Ye are 
God’s cultivated field.’ 

From the Atlantic, moving westward, 
each wave of pioneers approaches great 
stretches of unused land; awaiting the cul- 
tivator. After his years of appropriation 
and labor, it lies before him transformed, 


teeming with fruitfulness. So does the 
Creator look upon human souls. Are they 


yet desert, or laden with poisonous growth, 
or but little ‘productive? Then he is the 
spiritual Farmer who would bring them to 
their full beauty and worth. 

Unlike the inanimate soil, we may make 
conscious reaction to the Person with his 
tools. We may be hard as the rock, or 
choked with prepossessions as the brush, or 
open and fertile as the rich loam. It is “up 
COMMIS: 

If we choose the garden-way, He pours 
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upon us the water of life. Have you traveled 
over the great irrigated fields of Montana; 
or wandered among the bewitcheries of 
vegetation, turning to the sublimities of the 
mountains beyond, at Smiley Heights? 
Greater things than these will God do for 
the life which opens itself to the waters 
of his Spirit. 

And the Sower sows the seed. What in- 
telligent orchardist will be content with in- 
ferior stock? Now the seeds are the 
thoughts. Carelessly we let noxious or 
cheap ideas lodge themselves in the soil of 
our thinking. Shall we not invite the Sower 
to bring the words of love and wisdom? 

iver must we guard against the 
Whether in cotton or corn, among 
or apples, they ever seek the opening to de- 
vour. How carefully we free the crops of 
them in this scientific day. Are we as wise 
against the pests of avarice, of jealousies, of 
lusts, of fear, of laziness? God has an effi- 
eacious spray for these; the love of Jesus 
Christ. 

The Divine Farmer must send his plow 
and harrow. They are harsh disturbers, in- 
evitably dreaded. But the discipline of 
sorrow, weariness, disappointment, are nec- 
essary with us for the entrance of light and 
air, and to quicken responsiveness to the 
seed. 

Always the harvest is in view. “I have 
chosen you, that ye should bear much fruit!” 
Who wants a field that yields no profit? 
And yet 

Nothing but leaves; 


pests. 
roses 
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The Spirit grieves 

O’er years of wasted life; | 

Ah, who shall thus the Master meet 

And bring but withered leaves? 1 
You who have seen the desert made to_ 
blossom as the rose, and have had the joy,| 
of laboring with your Creator in accom} 
plishing that fruitful field, can understand 
the yearning of God to render the poor soil 
of our barren souls into cultivated lands of | 
beauty and strength and helpfulness. | 

From the experience of a saintly woman | 
comes to us the word: “My soul is a Garden | 
and my Lord doth walk in it.” “Even so, | 
Come, Lord Jesus.” i 


[ 


Gifts from Sunday Schools 

Statistics have been compiled to show | 
by percentages how large has been the} 
increase in the gifts of the Sunday schools _ 
to missions. These are partly the result of | 
special efforts, as among the Disciples, who ( 
center their giving on Children’s Day in, 
June. They are partly due to the numerous | 
missionary anniversaries that have occurred j 
in the last ten years. Largely the increase 
is the result of missionary education. Inter- | 
esting comparisons appear in the following | 
table of percentages of inerease during the’ 


last twenty years among several of the 

largest denominations: 
Southern Methodists ........ 905 p. c. 
Southern Presbyterians ...... 637 p. ¢ 
Northern Methodists ........ 488 p. ¢ 
Disciples ....... .0eee eee 3870 p. ¢ 
Northern Presbyterians 309 p. ¢ 
Northern Baptists J...222ne: 207 p. ¢ 


—a truly wonderful book.”’ 


with old, worn-out books. 


days’ credit extended. 


usually expected. 


On this anniversary occasion it is fitting that we should expr 
tion of their good will and pledge ourselves to continue to render a little better service than is 


[ n Celebration of our 


THIRTIETH (80th) ANNIVERSARY 


we have published a new gospel music book, HY MNS OF PRAISE. Read what others say about 
it: ““At last I can send enthusiastic praise of a hymn book.” ‘We selécted ‘Hymns of Praise’ after | 
comparing it with eighteen other books.” ‘We are more than delighted with ‘Hymns of Praise’ 


TENS OF THOUSANDS 


of people—from coast to coast—sing soul-stirring songs every Sunday evening from our music books. 
Whole-hearted, inspirational singing is the best prepar 
receiving the gospel message. The Easter period is the church’s harvest. 
That is a handicap. 
greatly multiply the results of your efforts. 


Introduce “Hymns of Praise’ and its use will 
Sample copy sent upon request. Orchestrated. Sixty 


ess to our friends our sincere apprecia- 


ation that can be given a congregation for 


Do not try to get along 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 5701 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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One Hundred and Fifty-six Families 
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has sent in one hundred and five subscriptions for the coming year, ninety-eight of 
which are new names on our mailing lists. To Mr. Kimberly and his co-workers we 
are deeply grateful, for we realize their efforts were prompted by the conviction that 
sit of our paper to their people helps and assists both pastor and church 
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An Over-Burdened Servant 


Cannot Do His Best Work 


ott ut 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
if burdened with debt 
Will Fail of Complete Effectiveness 


The Threatened Deficit Can Be Prevented if You 
Will Help, and Help Quickly 


ot ot 


Some Responses Already Received : 


The Missionary Society of Connecticut, $1,000. 


The New Hampshire Home Missionary Society will send a generous amount, and readjust- 
ment of percentages? 


Personal Checks from a Superintendent, and from a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Cordial Co-operation in the request that home missionary churches contribute one month’s aid. 
A Superintendent writes: “We will raise what you ask and more. We will push the matter 


hard.” Another says: “Although our home missionary churches are having a desperate strug- 
gle, we will do our best to reach the goal.” 


Send Contributions, before March 31, designated for the debt 


to Charles H. Baker, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Small Pastorates 


WIDE survey of our churches and pastorates leads, 
| we believe, to the inevitable conclusion that in so 
_ far as they are measured by large congregations and sta- 
_ tistical tables, “big things,” are for many ministers out 
q of the question. There are, of course, situations full of 
wide and deep opportunity, and our judgment is that on 
the whole opportunities are not being adequately met. 
_ It would be folly to say that the church at large is making 
- its fullest demand upon, or giving its largest possible 
service to, society. We have no purpose of excusing, or 
palliating, inadequacy or failure. But we believe that 
some of the noblest ministry is being exercised today in 
communities, and under conditions, where the limitations 
are very narrow, and are becoming narrower, where there 
is little in the outward circumstances to rouse and inspire, 
_ and where unless the spiritual faith and vision be strong 
_ there is so little to satisfy ministerial hope and ambition, 
that the danger of discouragement is ever present and 
acute. We desire to say a few words about these circum- 
scribed pastorates in the hope, partly, of creating a deeper 
measure of sympathetic understanding and helpfulness 
in the general fellowship, and, partly, of sounding some 
_ word of encouragement to a large section of our ministry 
who, in the midst of much personal difficulty and disap- 
pointment, are rendering patient, faithful service, the full 
total and value of which is not always appreciated either 
by themselves, or by the denomination. 


Way Fisvps Arp LIMITED 


‘The limited fields are of various kinds. Here for in- 
stance is the village and country community which is 
rapidly changing character. The rural population has 
shifted. The old adherents and members of the church 
have died, or have moved, and the small farms which they 
occupied have been’ combined into larger holdings, with 
a smaller stable population to work them, or a different 
class of people have come in, connected, it may be, with 
other religious communions and quite peyond the appeal 
of a Congregational pastor. We have in mind such an 
instance, a community of excellent people in what has 
heen a flourishing church, ministered to by a high-minded 
‘and earnest man, trained in Oberlin and Yale, with a wife 
who is also well-trained and of high character. The Con- 
-gregational church in the nearest city has within the 
_. past couple of years received into its fellowship, as mem- 
bers or adherents, no less than twenty from that country 
pastorate. It all shows well in the Year Book statistics 
of the city church, but it represents a high percentage of 
loss to the rural church, that has not been made good. 
_ Here are two earnest people with high ideals facing a 
situation, through entirely no fault of their own, of ever 
receding opportunity. Does it not require rare faith and 
_ astout heart to hold to one’s visions and ideals under such 

_ circumstances ? 


Tun CHANGED INDUSTRIAL CENTER 
“There is the church that has grown up in a commu- 
a nity around some great industry that has failed, or passed 
- on somewhere else, leaving deserted houses, and a greatly 
' weakened congregation. The minister has not found it so 
Ber to change with the changing conditions, and he is 


and Big Things 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


left to face a situation full of discouragement and disap 
pointment. We may recall Dr. Gammon’s story of that 
thriving Western town at the end of the railroad that 
advertised itself as “Mott, the Spot,” until the successful 
rival that grew up as the railroad proceeded called it: 
“Mott, the Spot 
That God forgot.” 

The ministry working in a community that, through 
no fault of his own, has slipped away from him, may 
well be pardoned for feeling at times as if even God had 
forgotten him, but there are ministers, and not a few, 
who under such conditions are putting up a plucky fight 
to retain their honor and maintain their service. 

And the same is true in residential communities that 
have changed their character, and in populous city dis- 
tricts where English-speaking people of Protestant dis- 
position have given way to foreign, Roman Catholic, or 
Jewish sucessors. No ability to preach, nobility of char- 
acter, and persistence in pastoral labor, can accomplish 
large outward results under these circumstances. 


Tun TRIUMPH OF THE MINISTRY 


What shall we say, then? Is the only thing in such 
fields to be withdrawal, and the acceptance of discour- 
agement? If that were to happen the effect of it would 
soon be felt in every pastorate, no matter how strong, 
and in the country at large. One might as soon dry up 
the springs and rivulets that feed the mighty rivers, 
and expect them to flow on. If the ministry is necessary 
in the fields subject to various limitations for the sake 
of those fields themselves, it is even more necessary for 
the sake of the country and the Church as a whole. Many 
of these fields represent the lone outposts of our Ameri- 
‘ean life. Others represent the old home, with the lone 
parents, where there was once the joyful and abounding 
life of the surrounding children. As much for the future 
as for the past we cannot abandon them. Glorious as 
have been our home missionary achievements they have 
never attained to the full economy of religious power 
and influence for the nation in affording an adequate 
ministry to every community no matter how small or 
isolated. We must recognize that in many of the fields 
where ministerial service is hardest and most discour- 
aging the need of that ministry is greatest. 


New Support AND INSPIRATION, 


We are finding, and we must find in larger measure, 


=) 
the means of giving more support and inspiration to the 


sorely pressed, lonely, and often disheartened, ministers 
who discover with ‘difficulty any breadth in their “hori- 
zon. The bonds of fellowship will become more recog- 
nized_in the provision of better relief from the financial 
pressure, which we know in many instances has occa- 
sioned actual physical privation. Comity with other de- 
nominations may help in such readjustment of fields as 
shall give to individual ministers wider environment 
and opportunity. Occasional exchange pastorates for 
brief periods between city and country might be of great 
mutual benefit. 

But beyond all this we think there will have to be 
a wider and more intense recognition of the supreme 
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worth of the isolated and difficult pastorates. The only 
horizon that can be adequate for the minister’s faith 
is the spiritual horizon of confidence in his mission and 
call. In a deep sense his ministry must be regardless 
of outward results. His satisfaction must be that of a 
life well lived, and of work faithfully done. He must 
realize the words of Browning that “all service is alike 
with God.” But if he is to feel this he must be backed 
by, and surrounded by, a denominational life, both in 
ministry and laity, in which these vital and ultimate 
worths have their true recognition. If, in the denomina- 
tional thought the city church and the large congrega- 
tion—though the two do not always go together—are to 
be regarded as the standards of success, lone’and patient 
pastors working in obscurity cannot but be tempted to 
regard themselves as failures. But if, on the other hand, 
the whole fellowship is instinct with the spirit of service, 
and loyalty to ideals is valued more than outward re- 
sult, every isolated and discouraged pastor has something, 
if we may use an expressive phrase, “to buck him up.” 
He can face his task with the fine sense of duty and privi- 
lege which even the lone sentinel experiences in the con- 
sciousness of a great cause, and a true brotherhood in 
its service. 

As one who knows full well the privations and diffi- 
culties of the hard field, the writer speaks out of personal 
experience in the conviction that it is not the financial 
poverty nor the narrowness of his environment that most 
assails the minister’s faith. It is the consciousness that 
both locally and in the denomination at large his work is 
often valued by standards of worldly success, rather than 
by that of Christ’s call to humble, unselfish and patient 
service. It is the vision of Christ that sustains men in 
trying places, but we must make that vision easier and 
more real in the hours of depression when human weak- 
ness and human appeal test the minister’s faith and 
calling. 

We propose to discuss some deeper aspects of the sub- 
ject next week. 


His Savings 
Follow Him 
| Pees the temptation to easy spending and light es- 
teem for savings should take too great a hold upon 
our generation it is in order every year or two to recount 
what Benjamin Franklin’s gift of $5,000 has accomplished. 
He left it to the town of Boston in 1793 by his will, 
providing that it should be lent to married mechanics 
under twenty-five years of age, in sums not greater than 
$300 each, to set them up in business. At the end of one 
hundred years about three-fourths of the fund and its 
accumulated interest was to go to Boston for some use- 
ful public enterprise. The remaining fourth was directed 
to be held another hundred years on compound interest, 
then divided between the State of Massachusetts and 
Boston city, the State to get about three-fourths of it 
and the city the other fourth. At the end of the first one 
hundred years, in 1893, the $5,000 had increased by 
accumulated interest to $391,000, of which the amount 
available for expenditure by the city was $322,940, while 
the fourth to be held for another hundred years was 
about $98,000 though it has since increased to $306,000. 
It must go on increasing until 1993, In 1908 the three- 
fourths of the original fund had increased from the 
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$391,000 of 1893 to $408,000, which was devoted to build- 
ing the Franklin Union, on land donated by the city of 
Boston, another $480,000 given by Andrew Carnegie, 
furnishing the endowment. 


The Bonus and Editorial Policy 


HE Editor-in-Chief has reserved the right to express 

a word of comment upon the controversy regarding © 
the soldiers’ bonus, which, as he indicated last week, has 
arisen prior to, or more strictly speaking, apart from, his 
assumption of office. The articles which have appeared 
in the editorial column have strongly stated the case — 
against the bonus. They bear the stamp of honesty and 
candor, and they have the unqualified commendation of 
many of our readers. Their argument is strong, but to 
the present writer not all of equal validity. Questions of ’ 
finance and taxation ought to be entirely secondary. If 
the demand for the bonus is just and wise in itself, we 
ought not to quibble at the necessary sacrifices, and at © 
the same time expect sacrifices from our soldiers. The — 
writer feels this strongly, as he was unable to go to the © 
war himself, and any taxation to which he, and others ° 
similarly situated, would be subject, would be a mere bag- 
atelle in comparison with the financial and other sacri- 
fices which have been so heavy a tax upon his many 
friends who went through the horrors of the war. We have 


‘also paid so heavy a levy to the profiteers, that needy 


soldiers have a right to be heard. 


More to the point is the suggestion that no financial 
adjustment or remuneration can adequately pay for the 
services rendered, which. were necessarily sacrificial and 
idealistic in character; also the claim that the bonus 
would effect little ultimate relief; and the fear that it 
would establish a dangerous precedent, leading to fur- 
ther and unlimited demands. Though we are not sure 
how aptly it applies in this. case, we believe also that 
there is just depreciation of the growing tendency of 
groups and sections to make demands upon the govern- 
ment. 


We wonder, however, if the circumstances under 
which the demand for the bonus has arisen have been 
properly estimated. We have been in a period of hard 
times. In the Middle West, and in other sections of the 
country, large numbers of ex-service men have been 
without funds, and without work. Rather appalling have 
been the revelations in the Chicago Tribune, along this 
line. To men who are without money, and who have 
been without jobs, in many cases for months, even the 
relatively small sum for each individual involved in the 
bonus assumes large proportions as a means of tempo- 
rary relief. And in so many instances the individual 
distress seems so directly to have arisen out of the con- 
ditions and sacrifices of war service that the demand 
upon the government has appeared to many logical and 
justified, and not at all a selfish and inconsiderate claim, 
or hold-up, as others have regarded it. 

We think this factor in the origin of the demand for 
the bonus, and in its effect upon the practical issue, must 
be taken into account, though of course it by no means 
settles the issue. There is still the question whether 
needy soldiers would receive more benefit from a tem- 


porary dole, large enough in the aggregate to prolong 


and aggravate war conditions, or by sacrificing the — 
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‘trict Attorney Charles F. Clyne, of Chicago. 
to make an example of some prominent woman to force 


bonus in behalf of a speedier return to that normalcy, 


which will benefit all, the soldiers included. 


We should deem it unfortunate if there arose the im- 
pression of any official Congregationalist policy or 
opinion in regard to public questions of this kind, which 
are manifestly subject to wide, and equally honest varia- 
tions of judgment. We do not think that the editorials 
referred to contemplated any such purpose, or any pur- 
pose other than a frank and honest statement of per- 
sonal convictions upon an important issue. 

Under normal conditions anything that appears in 


the editorial columns may be reasonably taken as in- 


dicating the Editor-in-Chief’s reaction, or as carrying his 
personal indorsement. We should like, however, to main- 
tain a wide latitude, and to accustom our readers to ex- 
pect it. In regard to public questions and issues it will 
not always be possible to maintain complete unity even 
in the editorial group, and our references should be 
taken not as the utterances of a partisan, or sectional, 
paper, pledged to a certain attitude, but as aids to the 
formation of opinion, expressed in a broad-minded way 
to a broad-minded constituency. 


| Noblesse Oblige 

ORE than the ten million dollar appropriation for 
enforcement the Prohibition Act needs the spirit 
of “Noblesse Oblige,’ which in the language of chivalry 
meant, “noble birth or rank compels to noble acts.” For 
the United States the motto may require changing to 
“Richesse Oblige,’ since we have wealth but no nobility. 
It would then correspond to the words: “For unto whom- 

soever much is given, of him much shall be required.” 
Violations of the liquor law in our high places has 
become a by-word all over the world. When Roumania’s 
Crown Prince, who certainly did not mix in the dregs 
of society, was asked during his stay in New York what 
he thought of prohibition, he replied, “When does it go 
into effect?” The whisky withdrawn from bond last year 
amounted to over ten million gallons. Did all that go 
for medicine? In the Chicago district alone the doctors 
issued during 1921 no less than 2,189,000 liquor prescrip- 
tions. Yet a majority of medical practitioners declare 
liquor unnecessary as a medicine. What are the ethics 
of the profession? At an average cost of three dollars 


a pint and two dollars for each of the above prescrip- 


tions, the Chicago legal liquor pill amounted to nearly 
eleven million dollars. Did that money come from the 
pockets of the laboring classes or “foreigners”? What 
does “Americanization” mean? The “jakey drunk” or 
the still in a slum kitchen is less discouraging than 
‘“Hootlegging” in high places. 

“Carrying ‘hip’ liquor in sparkling flasks has become 


a fad of women and girls,” asserts United States Dis- 
“T may have 


respect for the dry laws.” 
“EI once believed rottenness started from the bottom 
of society,” exclaimed Rabbi Wise in his New Year’s 


The only difference is that the lower elements are brazen 
and unashamed, while in high social circles vulgarity 
and audacity are disguised.” 

Hypocrisy and the spirit of evasion in high places 
breed lawlessness and violence in the low. If those 
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sermon. “I am now convinced it comes from the top. 
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blessed with wealth and position show contempt for the 
law, what can be expected of the Reds? We need more 
“noblesse oblige.” A class that cannot control its appe- 
tites, cannot long control its property. 


The Bad Quarter of an Hour 

EW experiences are so much dreaded as the bad 

quarter of an hour. It does not confront us in clear 
and definite outline. It looms up, rather, presenting an 
abnormal shape which suggests a kind of spiritual mis- 
ery that tempts to moral cowardice. It means trouble 
of soul without any doubt, whether it proves to be merely 
disagreeable or really terrible. Almost every one has 
the impulse to dodge the bad quarter of an hour—to do 
as the sacred writer enjoins about the path of the wicked 
—“Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass on.” 

But it simply cannot be side-stepped if we find it 
directly ahead in the path of life. He is a fool, speaking 
after the manner of “The Proverbs,” who goes out after 
it, yet he is in greater folly who refuses to meet The, “ADK 
bad quarter of an hour is one of the disciplines of God 
for which there is no alternative. It is not an elective, 
it is a required course. To refuse it is to draw upon one 
inevitably a bad hour, or day, or year. It is like re- 
fusing to prove the addition of a single column only to 
be confronted at the end of the month with the fiendish 
mazes of a wrong trial balance. 

It is just because the bad quarter of an hour some- 
times seems negligible that we are tempted to trifle with 
it. Cases of child training give rise to it. The parent 
dreads the little storm, forgetting that he is seeding 
down a whirlwind. Or it suddenly appears among friends 
where the occasion is slight, but the issue is great, and 
the instant inclination is to await an occasion as big 
as the issue, before noticing it, hoping that there will be 
no need to face it. It is only by meeting each instance 
faithfully that the soul is trained to stand in a crisis. 

The prophet Nathan flashes before us in heroic pose 
as he confronts his guilty king at the risk of instant 
death. It was all over quickly enough, but what temp- 
tations must have arisen to dally with the bad duty. A 
soul schooled to direct action was doubtless the spring 
of the high service that saved to David his character 
and perhaps his crown. Had David later in life put in 
a bad quarter of an hour with Absolom, rather than let 
him go his own wild way, history might have been spared 
the scene of the broken hearted old king in the chamber 
over the city gate. 

The life of Paul contains an episode which seems lit- 
tle heroic compared to many of his deeds, but it is full 
of character brought to bear as a whole on a seemingly 
small occasion. Peter, who had been one of Paul’s sin- 
cere sponsors and had agreed to Paul’s program of life 
and preaching among the Gentiles, back-slides from his 
tolerance when at Antioch, and while Jewish Christians 
were present from J erusalem. “Before that certain came 
from James he did eat with the Gentiles: but when they 
were come, he withdrew and separated himself, fearing 
them that were of the circumcision.” How natural for 
Paul to ignore Peter’s lapse! Soon the censorious visitors 
would be gone and all would be as usual. To make an issue 
of Peter’s conduct would perhaps raise a small riot, and 
no knowing what trouble it might cause. How attractive 
the path of least resistance would seem, and what a 


~. 
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roar of difficulties would sound from adown the street 
that is called Straight. Did Paul toy with temptation? 
What we are told is this: “I withstood him to his face, 
because he stood condemned.” 

Paul took his bad quarter of an hour, Peter took his 
rebuke, and the gospel to the Gentiles held its freedom. 

One may surmise that Jesus would gladly have been 
Spared many experiences such as we are discussing. 
Sometimes they were slight, like his rebuke of Martha 
when he was a guest in her home; again they were of 
utmost concern, as in his strong condemnation of Peter 
when he was advising at Cesarea Philippi an avoidance 
of the way of the cross. 

We cannot tell what are the little hours of life, and 
what the crisis, only it is never right, never the expedient 
course which it may seem to be, to leave the highway of 
God because there is a rough stretch just ahead. The 
detour through easy street is long and crooked; and just 
around the first corner is the toughest kind of going— 
rocks and gullies, swamps and hill difficulties—before 
the great road comes in sight again. 

Let us take our bad quarter of an hour. It is good 
for all concerned that we should; good for the Kingdom 
of God. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews ex- 
presses the deep principle in speaking of the discipline 
of chastening. With a single substitution his words apply 
perfectly: “Now no bad quarter of an hour for the pres- 
ent seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: nevertheless 
afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness 
unto them which are exercised thereby.” 


T. YOKEFELLOW. 


The Saints Outside 
VERY organization, which claims to have reached 
finality as an expression of the thought of Christ, 
is confronted with the question of the saints who live 
outside. 

Not all the Christlike people march in one regiment 
of the great army of the redeemed. The existence of a 
Single saint outside our own company disproves forever 
our limitation of the divine energy which is engaged in 
making saints. You cannot prove monopoly of the grace 
of God, so long as a Single saint outside 
exclusive boundaries, 

Practically all communions which call themselves 
Christian have been driven to accept this evident fact, 
Some with gladness and some grudgingly, and to allow 
at least for the “uncovenanted mercies” of God. The 
initiative is still with him. “The wind bloweth where 
it listeth. . . . So is every one who is born of the Spirit.” 
The exclusions of Christian creed-making are not in 
practice quite as rigid as they seem. For the law of 
charity, which we all profess, forbids all fi 

Our own 


evades your 


nal judgment. 
group of churches is fortunate in never 


having claimed or asserted a monopoly. There have been 
groups, indeed, who said in substance that those who 
did not walk with them were walking in dangerous paths. 
But there is no reason now in the official utterances of 
the representatives of our churches why we should not 
go about the ways of the world on the look-out for saints 
and with a welcome on our lips when we discover them. 
If this attitude of mind is not characteris 


tic of us, it 
should immediately become go. 
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For goodness everywhere is a fruit of the grace of 
God and a proof of our brotherhood with all his children. 
It is useless to assert that saintly living is a monopoly 
even of the Church of Christ. The way is always open 
for the aid of God whenever a soul desires him. Our 
business is to proclaim the desire of God to give such 
aid and to prove it by our own good will and saintliness. 
These saints outside are a continuing testimony to the 
possibilities of humanity, by the grace of God assisting. 

We have no final proof of God’s presence with a church 
other than this high quality of life and character which 
we call saintliness. 
is a challenge and a call to us to make ourselves good 
samples of God’s workmanship. The people who belong 
to them are the label of the church or the separated 
communion of churches. Christ told his disciples that 
they could not compete with the Pharisees unless they 
turned out better men. “Except your righteousness 
excede”—that was his word. We must turn out better 
goods—good men and women, good will, good, sound, 
brotherly character—if we expect to compete in the 
energies of the world. 

Let no church, then, complain of its failure if it is 
not making saints, raising the average of good will, pro- 
ducing men and women whom the world instinctively 
turns to as examples of what a man should be. If the 
church has failed in this, it has failed lamentably. If it 
succeeds in this, if it has earned the respect and honor 
of the community for the high character of its members, 
it is about the work to which Christ called it. 

Christ recognized and remembered these outside 
saints. He found one in the Roman soldier at whose 
faith he wondered. He remembers and weleomes them 
today. Should we not be upon the look-out for them 
everywhere with an attentive and delighted mind? 


In Brief 
It is hard to be patient with “Irreconcilables” whether 
they are in Ireland or in the United States Senate. 
% & 


Clear thinking has much to do with sound character, 
but they do not invariably go together. We cannot all 
be great critics or philosophers, but we ean all be sincere 
and brotherly. 

¥ ¥ 

The editor’s recent reference to his coming to the 
United States from a desire “not only to live among the 
forms, but to speak freely and fully the language of de- 
mocracy,” has troubled some of his Canadian brethren, 
and has called forth a genial rejoinder in the Canadian 
Congregationalist. The writer is evidently Dr. W. T. 
Gunn, than whom no one better understands the Cana- 
dian point of view. Knowing, also, from long experience 
that point of view, the editor regrets that a plain and sim- 
ple statement of his own personal reaction should have 
a negative as well as a positive implication, He thinks 
that Dr. Gunn, and Canadians at large, greatly under- 
estimate the real and working democracy of the United 
States. But the matter is one about which we need not 
emphasize our differences: Dr. Gunn is right in his 


assertion that the fact of democracy is more than either — 
Our common task is to make these 


form or language. 
lands one in Christian purpose and service. 


The goodness of the outside saints’ 
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_ Parables of Safed the Sage 
The Parable of Comparative Sizes 
TI sat with men in the place where men 
ather in a Pullman car, and they spake 
very mnan of the size of his City, and of 
the rapidity of its growth. And I reproved 
them not, for I like not always to be preach- 
ing, but I was thinking. 
And one of them spake unto me, and said, 
What is the size of the city wherein thou 
‘dwellest ? : 
_ And I said, It is larger than Athens was 
in the day of its power, and I would it were 
doing as much for the world as Athens did ; 
and it is several times as large as Bethle 
hem, and larger than Nazareth ever can 
hope to be. 
And they were silent. And I said, 
In this country of ours, cities have grown 
and other material things have grown, and 
all so rapidly that we shall do well to con- 
sider lest we think too much of hugeness and 
not enough of those qualities which make a 
city or a country really worth while. For 
_ the real question is not how many noses of 
fools the census-man may count, but how 
fine is the publick spirit, and how safe and 
{ prosperous and intelligent and righteous be 
the folk. 
And I said, 
A thing is not necessarily great because 
it is big, nor big because it is near. 
And I considered Keturah, how the top of 
‘her head cometh only to the shoulder of her 
husband, and all her sons tower above her, 
and say, Little Mother, haste thee, and 
' grow; for thou art the littlest one in the 
‘family ; and how even her daughter is more 
tall than her mother. 

But I could not love Keturah more if she 
weighed three hundred pounds. 


Rocky Mountain Outlooks 
An interesting experiment in Sunday 
closing has been carried out in Denver by 
the Scholtz Mutual Drug Company, which 
operates a chain of leading drug stores in 
different parts of the city. Beginning the 
first of the year they closed all their stores 
on Sunday, except two down-town prescrip- 
tion departments. Announcement of this 
move was sent to all ministers and 
churches, with the suggestion that if the 
Christian people wanted to foster such an 
observance of the Day of Rest, their support 
would be appreciated, especially in the face 
of certain financial loss through Sunday 
closing. 

Many letters and resolutions of com- 
mendation were sent to the manager of the 
company from individuals and churches, 
along with some condemnation from those 
who wanted their cigars and fountain re- 
_ freshments without any .restrictions. But 
the support of Christian people in a finan- 
cial way was not forthcoming. The soda 
fountains and candy counters which stayed 
open enjoyed an increased patronage on 
Sundays, and after a week or two the 
Scholtz stores did only their normal busi- 
ness on week days. 

- he Scholtz Mutual Drug Company now 
announces that after a trial of six weeks 
their losses are too serious to permit any 
further attempt at all-Sunday closing. They 
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will now try the plan of opening at one 
o'clock Sunday afternoons, with shifts of 
employees so that all clerks’ will have half 
a day off every Sunday and one whole day 
of rest every other week. 

It is to be hoped that this plan will be 
successful, but the whole experiment is an 
illustration of the well-known fact that 
many Sunday workers are such, not from 
choice, nor from public necessity, but by 
demand of selfish humanity which does not 
love its neighbor as itself. 


% % 


A determined drive against certain ob- 
scene magazines sold on the news stands 
is being conducted in Denver, by the 
Woman’s Co-Operative League, led by Mrs. 
Mabel Stearns Noble, the Executive Secre- 
tary of the League. 

The pocket-size magazines of lowest grade 
were found to havea large sale among young 
men and even high school boys and girls. 
Several arrests were made and the little 
filth-conveyors promptly disappeared from 
all news stands. 

But when the cases came to trial there 
were several snags in the channel. There 
seems to be no accepted standard by which 
indecency can be measured. A jury took 
one of the defendant magazines to the jury 
room with them at three o’clock in the after- 
noon and spent the entire night reading the 
jokes in it and debating whether they were 
indecent or not. Next morning they re- 
ported to the. Court that they could not 
agree. It is understood that six jurors felt 
the magazines to be improper reading for 
the home while the other six found it in- 
teresting. 

The cases pending will be pushed to the 
limit, says Mrs. Noble. United States Dis- 
trict Attorney J. Foster Sumes has promised 
a thorough investigation as to the maga- 
zines shipped into Colorado, and Attorney 
General Harry M. Daugherty has been ap- 
pealed to for an investigation in every state, 
and if possible, prosecutions under the I"ed- 
eral statutes against those sending filth 
literature from one state to another. 

Mrs. Noble received many letters from 
other cities asking for advice or telling of 
similar successful crusades inspired by read- 
ing in the newspapers of her. efforts. 


* * 


A determined move against Denver’s vice 
district by the men of the ehurech clubs, 
directed by District Attorney Philip Van 
Cise, has been forestalled through a Den- 
ver daily paper tipping off the law violators 
just before the crusade was to be started. 
To say that the ministers and churches are 
indignant is putting it mildly. 

District Attorney Van Cise has been 
speaking on law enforcement before the 
Men’s clubs of Denver churches, and has 
found such a willing response to his mes- 
sage that he believed the time had come to 
ask for something more than resolutions 
of approval. Calling a group of about one 
hundred representative men from the clubs 
he had spoken to, he asked them if they 
would visit the vice district under his in- 
structions and get certain evidence that he 
needed in order to close. notorious resorts. 

There was a gratifying willingness among 
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the men to go into this disagreeable warfare 
as Christian patriots. Volunteers were se- 
lected, teams made up, instructions issued, 
and secrecy enjoined upon all channels, 
especially the newspapers, by means of 
which the criminals might be warned. 

But just as the work of securing evidence 
was to begin, a Denver daily which loudly 
upholds law enforcement in its editorial 
columns, came out with a headline clear 
across its front page: ‘‘Preachers to Raid 
Denver’s Underworld.” 

It was plainly stated by Mr. Van Cise in 
his meetings with the men that ministers 
would not be used to do this work; that it 
was a laymen’s movement. But the sensa- 
tional article in the paper went on: “Dis- 
guised Pastors Will Prowl Around Dens of 
TIniquity,” and much more of the same sort. 

Of course the underworld immediately 
took warning and for a time every stranger 
within its borders will be under suspicion, 
making useless any further plans along that 
line. O Journalism, what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name! But no one can truth- 
fully say that the Christian men of the 
Denver churches take their religion out in 
Psalm singing and passing resolutions. They 
have proved themselves fully aroused and 
indignant and ready to make any personal 
sacrifice in order to fight vice and establish 
righteousness. Henceforth they will have 
to be reckoned with, and the time will come 
when they will have their way. 

w. 0. B. 


First Church, Toledo 


The style of the edifice of the First Congre- 
gational Church, of Toledo, O., a picture of 
which appears on the cover of this issue, is 
Italian Renaissance with Georgian columns and 
classic facade. The ceiling over the main audi- 
torium is of the Guastivino type of Gambrel 
Vault construction, which obviates the neces- 
sity of painting or decorating. The walls are 
finished in Caen stone. The lighting fixtures 
are beautiful antique constructions, especially 
designed for this auditorium. The handsome 
black walnut pews and chancel are backed by 
eight artistic Tiffany windows. ‘The audito- 
rium will seat 1,600. 

Standing beside this beautiful auditorium 
and connected with it is a commodious parish 
house, with a spacious dining hall, where over 
600 can be seated. It has a beautiful concert 
and entertainment hall with perfectly equipped 
modern stage, also rooms for Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, classes, clubs and committees of every 
type. In this building is to be found the pas- 
tor’s study, the assistant pastor’s office, a mod- 
ernly equipped church office, and the office of 
the parish visitor, served by two trunk line 
telephones and five branch lines to different 
parts of the building. The church stands on 
a property three streets front, and represents 
about $350,000. First Church has a member- 
ship of about 1,500, and an exceedingly active 
program, which keeps its property occupied day 
and night. Rev. Allen A. Stockdale is the 
pastor. 


An age which has its face toward the future, 
and in which men are full of plans for the 
welfare of the world, is not an age that has 
lost its faith. Its temper of mind is construc- 
tive; it is eager for new institutions, keen for 
new ideas, and has already a half-belief in a 
future in which all things will be new.—Mat- 
thew Arnold. 
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Happy Yesterdays of a University President | 


By Charles Franklin Thwing, LL.D., Litt.D. il 


President Emeritus of Western Reserve University A 


T is now fifty years since, as an under- 

graduate, I first read a book by James 
Bryce. It was, of course, the essay, which 
some consider his best work, “The Holy Ro- 
man Hmpire.” I have just finished reading 
the two noble yolumes, “Modern Democra- 
cies.” In the half century and more which 
divides the writing of the earlier from the 
later volumes, my little life has been 
touched and influenced by reading other 
volumes of his making. To this influence 
has been added the quickening of a personal 
acquaintance. The personal acquaintance 
became, through the years—it is I think not 
too much to say—a friendship. Of course I 
could do no more for him than to try to an- 
swer his many and searching questions. But 
he did much, very much, for me. The read- 
ing and the personal relations have joined 
themselves together, year by year, on this 
side of the sea and on that, unto my grateful 
happiness and constant enrichment. 

For many years before his death, James 
Bryce had come to be the best known and 
most beloved, of all men not in official place, 
of the whole world. In South America he 
was recognized as a wise interpreter of her 
complex racial life and of her equally com- 
plex political problems. In South Africa his 
travels of many years ago, the source of a 
noble volume, were, and are still, gratefully 
remembered. In Australia and New Zealand 
his name is spoken by the best people with 
affection. Iceland, too, was among his con- 
quests—a country which he told me he be- 
lieved to be the most interesting of all coun- 
tries. In India, China, and Japan, his 
volumes on “Jurisprudence” and “The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth,” are studied by tens of 
thousands of students as wise expositions 
of profound questions of modern life. In 
America his face is as easily recognized, 
his voice as familiar, and his books as 
largely read as in the British Isles. James 
Bryce was everywhere known, and there- 
fore was everywhere loved. 

Many and moving are the characteristics 
of the great man. I select a few, such as 
seem to me to be the more outstanding for 
the present purpose. 


INTELLECTUAL AVARICIOUSNESS 


Perhaps the more obvious of all the qual- 
ities of James Bryce was his intellectual 
avariciousness. His intellectual avaricious- 
ness resulted in intellectual inquisitiveness, 
and his intellectual inquisitiveness showed 


itself in his intellectual acquisitiveness. 
He knew. He knew multum, and he knew 
multa. The diversity of his knowledges 


seemed to be consistent with the thorough- 
ness of his knowledge. Just to name his 
volumes is sufficient evidence of the breadth 
and depth of his learning. I shall not 
name them, but I do venture to select 
from his volume entitled ‘Studies in 
History and Jurisprudence,” the titles of 
a few of the essays: “The Hxtension of 


IV. James Bryce 


A Personal Interpretation 


Roman and English Law throughout the 
World,” “The Action of Centripetal and Cen- 
trifugal Forees on Political Constitutions,” 
“The Law of Nature,’ and “The Relations 
of Law and Religion.” These and other 
titles represent a knowledge and knowledges 
approaching the learning of Lord Acton. 
Bryce’s avariciousness showed itself, as 
is intimated, in his inquisitiveness. He was 
the typical questioner. In his probing of 
persons and of problems, he was a Socrates. 
livery one whom he met was a source of 
knowledge. I recall that, at a dinner in 
Washington, he asked me the reason of the 
bribery of voters in Adams County, Ohio. 
At another dinner, at Mrs. John Hay’s home 


‘—in which Henry Adams was also a guest— 


the talk fell upon the origin and meaning 
of the “Cake Walk.’’ No theme that be- 
longed to man was too humble for his in- 
quiry, no subject too great or complex for 
his analysis and thinking. For his knowl- 
edge, though immense and diverse, deep and 
broad, did not congest his thinking. He 
analyzed, arranged, codified. He saw the 
relations of facts and of truths. His mind 
was reflective, reasoning. It was _ philo- 
sophic as well as historical, both inter- 
pretative and descriptive, practical and 
scientific, judicial and picturesque. 


His PHYSICAL VITALITY 


His intellectual force and equipment were 
fortified by a sense and a source of physical 
vitality. His body was slight, of not more 
than the average height, and the impression 
which it gave was of lightness. But with 
the lightness and the slightness was united 
apparent litheness. He was, like Leslie 
Stephen, a great walker and a proud climber 
of mountains—one of the few who had as- 
cended Ararat—an explorer of volcanic era- 
ters. At a luncheon at his house in Bucking- 
ham Gate, a few months ago, he told me of 
his narrow escape from death. Alone he 
was walking over the field covered by Kil- 
auea in Hawaii. Suddenly he fell into a 
small crater. “I was,” he said, “calm and 
cool as I am now. Above, on the side of the 
crater, there grew a small tree or shrub; a 
branch bent over. It was within my reach. 
The question to me was whether that tree 
would hold my weight.” “If it had not 
held his weight,” Lady Bryce added, “there 
would have been no ‘American Common- 
wealth.’” He nursed well his strength. His 
body he kept as a first-rate tool for his exec- 
utive work as a member of the House of 
Commons or of the House of Lords. It was 
a necessary and effective force in the making 
of his dooks, or in the giving of his lectures. 
It provided staying power for all the en- 
durances and endeavors that were his. 


His Inpustrry 
This vitality, even though thus condi- 
tioned, helped to make possible his industry. 
This industry was constant, unflagging, de- 
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voted to diverse duties. All his friends ree! 
ognized the tirelessness of his manifold) 


services. He spared not himself. He wrote 


‘largely with his own hand. Every sheet of} 


the manuscript of the eleven hundred large} 
pages of “Modern Democracies” came from | 
the point of his own pen. Many are the 
letters I have received from him, and each, 
of them is autographic. His tirelessness was ; 
as great at Williamstown, the last summer, | 
as in the years of his Regius Professorship \ 
of Civil Law at Oxford. It showed en | 
under conditions as diverse as the Atlantic | 
liner and the jerking New Zealand railroad | 
train. It was seen in his country ne 
and in his Buckingham Gate residence. | 


His FRIENDLINESS 


In the interpretation of the great man, 
there are those who do not first think of his | 
scholarly equipment or of the political and 
civil achievements, but rather of his friend- | 
liness. For he was a great friend. The 
virtue was in his soul, the grace on his lips | 
and in his manner. He was remote from 
remoteness. He gave personal warmth and 
he was repaid with interest. No bare or | 
barren formalities restrained, neither did || 
feeling invite familiarity. A gentleman, he 
gave more, and better, than a gentleman | 
sometimes gives: he gave affection, and the 
affection was followed by service and prac- 
tical helpfulness. Hundreds of persons in 
all parts can testify to being his grateful 
pensioners. His friendliness was given to 
nations, and to communities, as well as to 
individuals, and in one unique instance 
given to both. He was asked a few months 
ago how he came to write the “American 
Commonwealth”? “Mr. Gladstone,” he re- 
plied, “once said to me that he had been 
unable to find any satisfactory book on 
America.” The intimation thus given re- 
sulted in “The American Commonwealth.” 
When, a few months ago, I was leaving 
for Australia and New Zealand, he gave 
me a dozen letters, addressed to the 
great men, prime ministers, Supreme Court 
justices, governor generals, of the Common- 
wealth and of the Dominion. In one of the 
concluding parts of his Valedictory Lecture, 
on resigning his professorship at Oxford in 
1893, he says: 

“Vividly there come back to me, as I stand 
by the open gate, the kindly wisdom of the 
late President of Corpus Christi, most lov- 
able of men; the luminous and fertile in- 
tellect of Sir Henry Maine; the masculine 
force and high sense of public duty of 
Thomas Green; the penetration and learn- 
ing, not more wide than exact, of Mark 
Pattison; the fine taste and golden lips of 
Henry Liddon; the warm heart and vehe- — 
ment discourse and noble love of truth of 
Edward Freeman; the fire, the courage, the 
eagerness, the zeal in all good causes of one 
whose university lectures and sermons were 
so powerful a stimulus to many of us in our 
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“undergraduate days, Arthur Stanley. These 
men had some sharp contests in their lives, 
but they are all alike enshrined in our mem- 
ory as men of whom the Oxford of those 
days may well be proud.” * Such friends 
eame from the abounding friendliness of 
Bryce’s great and tender heart. 


His CHARACTER 


This quartet of qualities,—intellectual 
avariciousness, vitality, industry and friend- 
liness;—were incarnated in a character 
that was distinguished by humility and 
by a bearing that was marked by the 
gentleness and modesty of the gentleman. 
He thought not of himself more highly 
than he ought to think. He thought soberly. 


For he measured himself, if he measured 


- Burke, constitute the great four. 


} 


low standards of the day. 


- tion picture business is. 


~ fect reaction. 
» most characteristic native product; a two- 


himself at all, against the great and high 
pillars of the race that outlast the single 
generations, and not against the narrow and 
Rufus Choate 
once said that Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, 
Bryce 
would be among the last to say that in such 
association he belonged. But, consciously or 
unconsciously, he thought on themes and 
matters as diverse as those on which Shakes- 
peare and Bacon discoursed, Milton sang, 
or Burke spoke and wrote. He would also 
be the last to say that any of his volumes 
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should stand by the side of the volumes of 
the first of English political philosophers. 
Humility, however, was not so much a qual- 
ity, or characteristic, as it was an atmos- 
phere in which the other great elements of 
his nature moved and breathed and had 
their being. : 

The devoutness of his character was also 
quite as constructive, or constitutional, as 
his humility of spirit. His interpretation 
of life was based on Christian theism. He 
was a worshiper at the Christian altar. 
He incarnated the Christian virtues and il- 
lustrated the Christian graces. One of the 


‘last times I ever spoke with him in London 


was at a service in the Temple Church of 
the Inns of Court, at which Dean Inge was 
the preacher. At the close, he said to me, 
“You have heard the best preacher in Lon- 
don.” To him the church was both a means 
of ethical and Christian upbuilding, and an 
opportunity of devout worship. James Bryce 
was a fellow of Oriel College. A predecessor 
in this great type of academic honor and 
opportunity was John Henry Newman. I re- 
cently found beneath a drawing of Newman, 
made in the year 1841, this legend: 

“Of immense talent and most extensive 
reading; his learning equaled only by his 
temper and judgment, of wit without paral- 
lel, regulated by his self-command of a Chris- 
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tian which makes him the most delightful 
instead of the most disagreeable of mortals.” 
The words which are thus used to describe 
Newman eighty years ago can indeed be 
well transferred in their profoundest mean- 
ing to James Bryce himself. 

A single inference, among many which I 
should like to make, springs to my pen. It 
is the inference of the advantage to hu- 
manity of a long life in the person of its 
great men. Had Bryce’s friend and polit- 
ical chief, Gladstone, died in middle life, 
what a loss to the English race! He be 
came Prime Minister for the first time in 
his sixtieth year. Had Tennyson died at the 
age of Arthur. Hallam, or even double that 
age, what would Wnglish poesy have suf- 
fered! Had Bryce died at the age of forty, 
the whole world would have been a world 
less united, less reverent, less thoughtful, 
less intent upon achieving highest ideals. 
He lived unto fourscore years and more, 
and all his years were years of labor, but 
not of heaviness or of sorrow. They were 
years of a great life, of rich and enduring 
achievement. 

Cleveland, O. 


*Studies in History and Jurisprudence, by 
James Bryce. “Valedictory Lecture,” page 
906. 


An Interview with Will Hays 


A friendly man, 


has left the government service t 


ORE than 4,000 churches are now using 

moving pictures and it is of great in- 
terest to know what the trend of the mo- 
I had an unusual 
opportunity the other day to catch Will 
Hays while at play down here at Miami 
Beach. He said it was his first vacation 
since 1913 and he was having the time of his 


{ life. He was staying at the Flamingo Hotel 


some, but was being royally entertained at 
innumerable parties and games. He loves 
the out-of-doors, and is himself a great 
favorite. “I am in daily touch with the 
Post Office Department, in Washington,” he 
said. He was mixing business with pleasure. 
- When he arrived we referred to him as 
Hon. Will Hays, but formalities do not 
stand long with him. I found him easy to 
approach. In three minutes, at our first 
meeting, he gave me the “A BaG2 7of, bis 
moving picture policy, and eagerly agreed to 
an interview some time later. I left the 
matter of appointment with him. True to 
his word, he called me Monday morning. 
Over the phone came the friendly eall, “Is 
this you, King? This is Will Hays.” This 
friendliness is characteristic of the Post 
master General. Houghton Mifflin has just 
printed the following in their “Book Notes,” 


é referring to Mr. Hays as “A Human Flivver 


in the Movies.” The idea comes from 


 Lowry’s characterization in “Washington 
_ Closeups.” 


He calls Mr. Hays a hundred 


per cent. American. His quaint summary 


; - should be interesting here. In part he says: 


Submit him to any test and you get a per- 
He is a human flivver, the 
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cylinder single-seater, good for more miles 
per gallon than any other make of man. He 
takes you there and brings you back, in the 
blessed phrase, thus satisfying a great na- 
tional ideal. 

Mr. Hays reminds me of this kind of a 
man. It is not surprising that he is liked, 
and when the moving picture people select 
him to help them find themselves there is 
hope for the movies. 

To show the way his thoughts trend let 


Hays 


WILL 


“newspapers have said. 


whom people like and trust, is the former Postmaster General, who 
o become a high official in the motion picture world. 


me quote a sentence from his yesterday’s 
speech before the Miami Rotary Club. In 
closing, he made a strong appeal for more 
and better men in politics, and then said, 
‘Let's keep our feet always on solid ground 
and our eyes upon Him from out whose 
hands the centuries fall like grains of sand. 
“Tord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget!” 

Mr. Hays took his new position on March 5 
and did not permit himself to discuss the 
moving picture problem while in the service 
of the government. When I asked him his 
opinion of the present troubles in the mov- 
ing picture world, he said he did not see any 
value in entering that debate. Mr. Hays 
does not care so much about expressing 
opinions about present conditions as in get- 
ting to work on a constructive program. He 
has a deep interest in the work to which he 
goes. He doesn’t like what some of the 
For example, one 
paper called him “The traffic cop of motion 
picturedom.” He has also been called “The 


.Supreme Censor” and a lot of other similar 


things. 

Mr. Hays’ real purpose in entering the 
moving picture field is explicitly expressed 
in these terse phrases. He said to me, “The 
purpose of the new association of motion 
picture producers and distributors is two- 
fold. First, to attain and to maintain the 
highest possible standard of motion picture 
production; and second, to develop to the 
highest possible degree the moral and edu- 
cational value of the industry.” Mr. Hays 
further stated: “The men who have pio- 
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neered in the industry have really accom- 
plished tremendous things in a very short 
time, and are looking very far ahead in 
now planning jointly to do those things in 
which they are mutually and non-competi- 


tively interested along the lines here in- 


dicated.” 

This interview took place on the roof of 
one of the wings of the Flamingo Hotel. We 
looked out over Biscayne Bay to Miami, 
five miles away, and everything was bathed 
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in glorious sunshine. Mr. Hays grew en- 
thusiastic as he thought of the great oppor- 
tunities of service looming up before him. 
He ventured these words: ‘The potentiali- 
ties are limitless and much constructive 
service and good ought to be accomplished.” 

During the interview I told him what 
some of our churches are doing with moving 
pictures. He was at once intensely inter- 
ested and expressed himself in this way: 
“IT wish all the churehes in the country 
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would make such use of motion pictures.) 
I came away from the interview feelin; 
grateful that such an American as Mr. Hayi 
is going to be the head of the moving pictur 
industry. He has a tremendous task befor 
him, but I am sure he is entering upon his 
work with a sincere desire to help mall 
the moving picture.a thoroughly wholesomé 
high-principled, educational institution. ) 


Miami Beach, Fla. 


The Japanese Question in Hawaii 


In this article Dr. Palmer carries on the discussion begun in the last issue under 


the title “Hawaii: America’s Interracial Experiment Station.” He shows that, while 
there is some friction, the Japanese are not looked upon with hostility in Hawaii. 


OONER or later every one who becomes 
be) at all interested in our remarkable 
interracial experiment station down here in 
Hawaii asks the question (sometimes in an 
ominous whisper) ‘Yes, but what about the 
Japanese?” 

Well, we have our Japanese problem here 
in Hawaii. We have 110,000 Japanese out 
of our total population of 250,000. There 
are three Japanese daily papers in Hono- 
lulu and upwards of a hundred Buddhist 
temples or Shinto shrines jn the territory. 
The dominant labor group on our planta- 
tions and nearly half of our 42,000 school 
children are Japanese. 

Naturally, there has been some friction, 
even in a land with such favorable tradi- 
tions of racial friendliness as Hawaii. That 
there has not been more friction is due to 
the fact that the problem has been dealt 
with differently than it has on the Pacific 
Coast and, also, it must be stated in all 
fairness, because the social psychology of 
the Japanese and their position in the com- 
munity is free from some elements which 
have been sources of irritation in California 
and elsewhere. It must always be remem- 
bered that here in Hawaii we have no white 
laboring class for the Japanese to antago- 
nize by competition, and that the Japanese, 
moreover, never pushed themselves into 
Hawaii. They came by invitation—although, 
of course, they come no more since the 
“Gentleman’s Agreement.” 

As a result of these conditions the Japa- 
nese have never felt that they were looked 
upon with hostility, and the effect upon 
their psychology is marked. They are dis- 
tinetly more approachable and less inscru- 
the mainland, where their 


table than on 
situation and consequently their psychology 
sometimes has an Ishmaelitish tendency. 


They are also less isolated. More and more 
they blend into the community, even though 
they seldom intermarry with other races, 
and in public schools and as clerks and 
workmen they are not kept so much to them- 
selves, as in California. 

Bven athletics contribute to this whole- 
some fellowship with others. A certain 
plantation started the season with several 
ball teams on strictly racial lines, but when 
a team was made up at the end of the sea- 
son to play the next plantation, it was an 
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interracial composite based on athletic abil- 


ity, not racial origin. In a preliminary 
practice the captain, a “hapa-pake,” or 


Chinese-Hawaiian, was heard to say: “Hey, 
Lee Hop, you pitch and Fuji, you catch; 
you, Portuguese, play first base, Filipino on 
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second, Kanaka on third; you, haole (white 
man) play short-stop.” Then, turning to the 
plantation welfare worker with a grin, he 
remarked philosophically: “All mix up like 
hell!” Some of us think it will be that way 
in heaven, too! 


LABOR TROUBLES 
The principal points of friction with the 
Japanese in Hawaii have been economie and 


educational. In the spring of 1920 the Japa- 
nese Laborers’ Federation staged a strike 
of plantation labor which has greatly harmed 
the previous good will toward the Japanese. 
The strike was cleverly organized. Only on 
one island did the laborers strike. On the 
others they kept working, and out of their 
wages paid strike benefits to support the 
strikers. Thus the sugar planters were 
forced practically to fimance the strike 
against themselves. The Japanese laborers 
had some real economic grievances; they 
did deserve better wages, a bonus adjust- 
ment and improved living conditions. But. 
they went about it in such a nationalistic 
fashion, even reporting non-strikers to their 
home town officials in Japan, that it seemed 
as if American control of Hawaii depended 
on breaking the strike. 

The strike finally collapsed, but has been 
continued since in an underground way by 
a listless and indifferent attitude on the part 
of many laborers and a general exodus of 
others to Japan. In all fairness it should 
be stated, however, that all during the war 
there was no labor trouble in Hawaii and 
that the unfortunate situation resulting 
from the strike is, at least in part, due to 
the short-sighted labor policy of the Ha- 
waiian Planters’ Association. The Planters 
were right in refusing to deal with the 
nationalistic Japanese Laborers’ Federation, 
but were they not at the same time short- 


_ Sighted in failing to provide, as a substitute, 


some adequate machinery of representation 
whereby their employees of all races could 
deal with them through mutually recognized 
and accepted channels? Would not the 
golden rule in industry require just this? 
Must not morale in industry always break 
down wherever and whenever labor, of any 
race, feels that it is not consulted or given 
a fair opportunity for expression. 


JAPANESE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


The second place of friction with the 
Japanese has been the Japanese language 
schools. These schools, organized and sup- 
ported by the Japanese themselves, though 
often aided by the plantations, took the 
Japanese children either before or after 
the public school hours and taught them the 
Japanese language, history and other sub- : 
jects. Many of these schools were under 


e 
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uddhist control. In line with the general 
American awakening about foreign language 
schools which resulted from the war, a 
movement developed here to abolish the lan- 
guage schools by legislative enactment. This 
problem, which at one time threatened to 
embitter our situation here beyond remedy, 
was happily solved by an informal confer- 
ence of the most broad-minded leaders of 
the community, both American and Japa- 
The result was a law, suggested by 
the Japanese, placing the language schools 
under control of the Board of Education, 
reducing the hours and requiring all lan- 
age teachers to take courses and pass 
‘examinations in American history and 
ideals and the institutions of democracy, 
and, after two years, in the English language. 


BVENTY years is a mark of old age in 
: a man’s life; in a church it ought to 
indicate the high aspirations of lusty youth. 
We believe that this church, like all 
healthy youths, while its personality is be- 
coming more individualized and its charac- 
ter more stable, is also experiencing internal 
‘changes and acquiring external appearances 
that point to great possibilities in the future. 
Adolescent qualities may be discovered in 
abundance, doubts and uncertainties often 
assail us; but there are also times of high- 
‘est idealism, and lofty resolves deeply stir 
our emotions. : , 
_ These are characteristics not only of our 
church, but also of our denomination. Three 
hundred years may be considered the age of 
adolescence for a great Christian movement 
as truly as seventy years for a congregation. 
Though conceived elsewhere, Congregation- 
alism practically was brought to birth at 
Plymouth Rock, and her history, until re- 
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M. C. A., Honororv 
here are two other Y. M. C. A. buildings, one for the Army and Navy and one for inter- 
racial work with Chinese, Japanese, Koreans and Filipinos 


The result has been very satisfactory and 
has had a distinct Americanizing effect. 
The self-respect of the Japanese was pre- 
served and their educational leaders were 
exposed to much-needed instruction in vital 
American principles. It should be noted 
that the leaders on both sides, both in pro- 
posing this plan and carrying it out, have 
been Christians—Christian Japanese, re- 
turned missionaries from Japan, Ya Me. GC) A’ 
and Y. W. G. A. secretaries and descendants 
of old missionary families in Hawaii. 

It was inevitable that, following the 
schools, the language press should come 
up for consideration. Here again more con- 
siderate counsels prevailed, and instead of 
abolishing the language press a strong law 
penalizing papers for publishing material 
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inciting to disloyalty, violence or race an- 
tagonism was passed. It is worthy of note 
that the Nippu Jiji, the leading Japanese 
daily, publishes one page entirely in English. 


DUAL CITIZENSHIP 


Another potential source of friction is the 
anomalous and uncomfortable fact of dual 
citizenship. All Japanese children born in 
Hawaii are American citizens, of course. 
But they are also, by Japanese law, subjects 
of the Mikado and, unless at a certain age 
they forswear their allegiance, subject to 
military duty in Japan. This is a problem 
which cannot be dealt with locally but 
should be solved speedily by the United 
States government and Japan. 

Meanwhile the process of making good 
American citizens of the Hawaiian-born 
Japanese boys and girls goes steadily for- 
ward through ‘public schools and churches, 
boy scouts, girl scouts, Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. GC. A. and the welfare work on the 
plantations. And alas, unfavorably, through 
the often uneducational effect of movies, 
which terribly misrepresent American stand- 
ards of life and conduct to audiences of 
Japanese and Filipinos. 

Last June the graduating class of McKin- 
ley High School numbered 91. Of these, 86 
were Japanese, 35 Chinese and the remain- 
ing 20 were Korean, part-Hawaiian and 
Caucasian. Of the 15 “honor graduates,” 
eight were Japanese, four Chinese, two Cau- 
casian and one Scotch-Hawaiian. A medal 
was presented that evening which had been 
competed for at a public-speaking contest 
some weeks before. It is significant that it 
was presented to Ernest Fujinaga, a Japa- 
nese boy. But it is still more significant 
that his subject had been “My Ideal of 
Character,’ and that his address was a 
tribute to Jesus as the supreme ideal of 
character. 


Congregationalism Today 


Rev. Carlos C. Rowlison, on the seventieth anniversary of the 


cently, has been a test as to whether it 
should be a small New Wngland sect, or a 
great national and international religious 
movement. 

After the exhibition of all the character- 
istics of a promising youth, including periods 
of intense storm and stress, this movement 
came to conscious maturity at the Kansas 
City meeting of the National Council in 
4913. With a sense of unity and force that 
center near the heart of this great nation, 
this goodly fellowship, more definitely than 
ever, has entered into co-operation with all 
the other churches that are dedicated to the 
puilding of the Kingdom f God in the earth; 
while at the same time it is strengthening 
its own personality and defining its specially 
chosen and heaven directed tasks. 

At one of the most outstanding moments 
of history, when, to future ages, the awful 
war may seem but the anguish of the world 
in giving birth to a new epoch in the spirit- 


Wis., of which he is pastor, has additional in- 


terest owing to the fact that Mr. Rowlison entered the Congregational fellowship from 
her denomination several years ago. 


ual life of the human race, is it not im- 
portant that each member of our fellowship 
endeavor to define for himself just what this 
Christian denomination is, just what it is 
to stand for in the new world-program ? 
Nothing seems to me to be simpler, more 
direct and satisfying than the Kansas City 
declaration : 


We hold it to be the mission of the Church 
of: Christ to proclaim the gospel to all man- 
kind, exalting the worship of the one true 
God, and laboring for the progress of knowl- 
edge, the promotion of justice, the reign of 
peace and the realization of human brother- 
hood. Depending, as did our fathers, upon 
the continued guidance of the Holy Spirit to 
lead us into all truth, we work and pray for 
the transformation of the world into the 
Kingdom of God; and we look with faith for 
the triumph of righteousness and the life 
everlasting. 

We believe in the freedom and responsibil- 
ity of the individual soul, and the right of 
private judgment. We hold to the unity 
and catholicity of the Church of Christ, and 
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will unite with all its branches in hearty 
co-operation. 

Put more briefly, a Congregational church, 
or the Congregational Church, is just a 
group of free-thinking, free-speaking and 
free-acting Christian men and women, or- 
ganized by forms historically found effec- 
tive for the worship of God, and as a means 
of blessing to each other and to all their 
fellowmen. 

Because this is Congregationalism, it has 
been possible for this denomination both to 
maintain the essential elements of historic 
Christianity and at the same time to make 
its adjustment to modern modes of thinking 
more readily than any other group of Chris- 
tian people. For this reason its special 
mission for this wonderful moment seems 
to be that of a true pioneer. Its task is to 
exhibit for itself and for all others the vital 
realities of our ages-old religion; and at the 
same time, to interpret these in the light of 
all modern knowledge. 

God, personalized and finding a perpetual 
norm in Jesus Christ; God, as the vital force 
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in the mind and conscience of men, for the 
free expression in human affairs and human 
institutions of truth, goodness and love— 
are not these the two essential articles of 
our faith, capable of containing all that is 
divine in history, capable of adjusting all 
reality in the unfolding life and thought of 
humanity ? 

Of old, commandments were listed by 
tens, for dramatic presentation and easy 
recollection. May I not list ten points of 
Congregationalism ? 

1. It maintains that the individual is 
primarily responsible to God, and to God 
alone, for every thought, purpose and act 
of his life. 

2. It knows no final authority but the 
soul’s conviction, submitting itself to the in- 
fluence of Christ. 

38. It knows no degrees, or makeshifts, or 
limitations in the obedience to that authority. 

4. It undertakes to accomplish its tasks 
by means of enlightenment and freedom. 

5. It believes Jesus Christ to be the mas- 
ter expression of the nature of God, and 
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also of spiritual freedom. 

6. It claims fellowship with all souls i 
all organizations that are loyal to Chi 
and his purposes, without respect to cr 
or race, physical environment or radia 
influence. 

7. It finds truth in all reality, a 
lieves that the facts of science and relig 
are capable of being harmonized into < 
system of truth. 

8. It recognizes Jesus Christ and his G 
pel as the only means of sufficient potei 
for the redemption of this world from 
sin, and for the dominating reign of tru 
righteousness and love in all the earth. | 


of man, and believes that his spiritual ¢ 
cipline and growth are best attained in { 
church. Because he is a social being, it a 
believes in social redemption and the Chr 
tian adjustment of human relationshi 
and the Christian conduct of all institution 
and industrial life, 

10. It maintains a triumphant hope 
the life everlasting. 


Attending Church in Berlin 


A glimpse of the religious life of the German people, as revealed in 
the words of Bruno Doehring, preaching in the Berlin Cathedral. 


HAVE been asked the question a good 
many times, “What are the German 
, churehes doing in this time of national 
crises?” I cannot answer the question for 
all the churches, I can only describe the 
church which I attended. I spent the last 
summer and part of the autumn in the 
British Isles and on the Continent of Eu- 
rope. I attended service in some church 
or cathedral almost every Sunday. I am 
not exaggerating in any way when I say 
that the largest assemblage of people which 
I saw gathered for worship in any place 
was in the Cathedral in Berlin, where 
Bruno Doehring was preaching.’ 


THE PEOPLE 


One may not notice the strain of the war 
in the cafés of Berlin at the present time 
but he sees a _ different people 
churches on Sunday morning. There the 
plain people who gather show the strain 
under which they have been. It is written 
in the sober lines of their faces and the 
poverty of their garments. The suits which 
the men wear give much evidence of re- 
peated mending and turning. The dress of 
“ the women was plain and somber. There 
was little display of wealth in that congre- 
gation. 

THE PLACE 

The cathedral in Berlin is of course a 
famous place of worship because formerly 
the Kaiser was accustomed to worship here 
and this gave to whatever happened at this 
place a special significance. Across the 
street the old palace of the Kaiser with the 
marks of the revolution still upon it has 
been turned into an art gallery. Nothing 
impressed me more in Berlin than the great 
multitudes of plain people who day after 
day wandered through this palace of the 
Kaiser, evidently not much interested in the 
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pictures but just interested in seeing the in- 
side of a building which had been forbidden 
territory to them and a place of mystery 
and authority to all the Empire. In the 
cathedral, upon the left of the altar, was a 
large box in which the imperial family once 
sat when they attended for worship. It now 
of course is significantly empty. Just a 
few days before they had buried the Kai- 
serin and the preacher of the morning 
prayed for the Kaiser a prayer of human 
sympathy, which I think no one would have 
resented even had he been looking for evi- 
dences of sympathy for the old régime. 
The preacher of the morning belongs to 
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one of the younger group of German mi 
isters. His name is Bruno Doehring. 
heard no minister while abroad whose so 
seemed so stirred by a tremendous desi 
to get a mesage to his people. The audien 
packed the vast auditorium. There was D 
even standing room left. I had a seat ( 
the steps leading up to the altar. Abraha 
Lincoln is reported to have said that j 
did not often listen to sermons, but wht 
he did he liked to see a man preach : 
though he were fighting bumble bees. I ¢ 
not mean to say that the minister of t] 
morning was violent or erratic. I do mez 
to say that he was tremendously in earnes 
His theme was “The Authority of Jesus 


— 


Cas HorskEs IN BERLIN 


There is scarcely a horse left in North Germany. 


These scrawny ponies were 


hitched to the cabs in front of the hotel in Berlin where Dr. Holt and members 
of his party were staying 
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in the personal lives of men or as he 
stated it, “Under the Criticism of Jesus.” 
He offered the authority of Jesus in place 
of the philosophical quibbings of an aca- 
‘demic’ and skeptical scholarship. He pre- 
sented the authority of Jesus as the only 
guarantee against mob violence and the 
only secret of a self-mastery and self-disci- 
_pline which would save men from their own 
beastly desires. I quote in full the latter 
part of his sermon. The translation is as 
‘accurate as it is possible when one seeks 
to transfer the passion and thought of a 
fervid sermon into another language. 


THe AUTHORITY OF JESUS VS. CRITICISM 
“Tt ig now the question of destiny for our 


people whether we will subject ourselves 


to the words of Jesus. The other possibility 
is, as has been said, that we shall exercise 


’ our criticism upon him and thereby make 


it dependent upon ourselves how far we are 


- inclined to allow him to enter into our life. 


) 


! 
| 
| 
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: 
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We have long enough been subject to such 
fruitless criticism. A generation or two 
have passed since we fought about the 
question, “What do you think of Christ?” 
Then we discussed whether it was adyis- 
able to make ourselves inwardly dependent 
upon him. And while the learned people 
fought, the masses rejected him. People of 
all strata, with exceptions everywhere of 
course, were in the truest sense of the word 
unchristian. Pxactly in the measure which 
faith in him, that is the inner relation with 
him, ceased to rule, our moral life disap- 
peared. In the place of life came tradition. 
One approved what the fathers had ap- 
proyed, but we observe to our astonishment, 
and shall I say terror, that the sons became 
more and more unlike the fathers and the 
daughters to the mothers... . So with 
every generation which came a portion of 
Christian inheritance was lost in so far as 
the faith of the Christian is inherited. This 
‘may be allowable to a certain degree in the 
ethies of the Christian, but the faith of the 
Christian, on the other hand, must be won 
anew not only by every generation, but by 
every single individual. 

“Among us Germans a Martin Luther was 
found who saved our nation from the deny- 
ing of the soul, for he allowed himself to be 
judged by Jesus. How? We all know this, 
namely, that he, Luther, took the words, 
‘I say unto you,’ to himself personally and 
quietly allowed the Saviour to speak to him 
before he began to speak to the Lord. And 
when he finally opened his lips then it was 
a fearful accusation of self which came 
out of his breast. ... But you say that to- 
day is a new time and that the people of 
our time are different in soul than Luther 
was in his day. Just there we have it. Men 
have become different, but God has remained 
the same, and will remain the same to all 
Eternity. It depends upon us and not upon 
him if faith is lacking in us. 

“We are critics in a great mass. We have 
negation everywhere. We deny him. We 
make use of position and the confident ‘yes’ 
dies out on trembling lips. We have erred 
-and wandered from God to Mammon. The 
power of the soul is gone. The power of the 
beast celebrates its triumph and man exer- 
eises criticism upon God and unconsciously 
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puts himself more and more into the fore- 
ground. As he in critical oversight more 
and more denies the divine, emphasizing 
the human, he sees himself delivered to 
the simple human in all its naked brutal- 
ity. ... The favorite way at the present 
time is to allow oneself to be served with 


Consolation 


By Carlos P. Day 
Let not thy heart with sorrow faint 
Supplant with hope thy fears, 
Look up and smile and God will paint 
A rainbow in thy tears. 


the principles of Eternity, especially if they 
have been taken from our Lord, upon phil- 
osophical platters tastefully garnished. it 
do not care for the careful methods today 
to inoculate skillfully the will of God in the 
heart of men so they will not experience any 
pain. My ideal way is, and will remain, the 
unhesitating manner of Martin Luther to 
learn nothing from any one but his Lord 
Jesus. 

“Tf a man would put himself altogether 
under the will of God he must be willing 
that God should break and hinder all his 
bad counsel and will. We must in our own 
soul painfully experience the fact that God’s 
will is unchangeable and today nothing else 
remains for us than to bow before him un- 
conditionally and then with a new will of 
life be born in him. Then will our right- 
eousness be better than that of the Scribes 
and Pharisees.” 


Auruoriry or Jesus vs. Mos RULE 


“Tn conclusion, if we will subject our- 
selves to his will, it alone will redeem wus 
from the mass psychology, which enslaves, 
to the consciousness of a free personality 
only hallowed by the will of God. Let us 
be perfectly clear about this. In order to 
keep the people from awaking to the knowl- 
edge of the brutal, we are trampling upon 
their souls. Witness the unhappy victims 
of a Satanic demagogy who cry out ‘Crucify 
Him! Crucify Him! only in order not to 
come to the word which would bring free- 
dom with its judging and saving, ‘I say 
unto you.’ 

“Ele who among us on the ground of his 
knowledge and ability dares to call his own 
a wider horizon, him do I warn of a great 
sin. If you cultivated people continue the 
tale of your theories about Jesus instead 
of making it thoroughly earnest with these 
words, ‘xcept your righteousness be bet- 
ter,’ then you will at once become grave 
diggers. Do not spend your time and 
strength in theoretical disputation, but live 
it before others. If you make the will of 
God the highest law of your being you will 
thereby not only do the greatest social deed 
which can be done, the opening of heart to 
heart, but then will the rainbow of the 
heavenly. kingdom announce a new future 
in this dark earth of night and misery and 
the purest among our people will in holy 
resurrection open their souls to the great 
Critic and will bring forth a ripening fruit, 
‘I say unto you.’” ‘ 

Boston, Mass. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Finding and Following Jesus 
Comment on Topic for March 19-25 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: What Does Following Christ Mean? 
Matt. 16: 24-26; John 10: 27-30; 12: 26. 


Light from the Bible Passages 

No one can avoid the struggle between two 
classes of interests—our own and God’s. Peter 
thought the two could be combined. He had 
failed at the point of studying the divine in- 
terest. No man is obliged to follow Christ. 
It is simply a matter of his own choice. Jesus 
trusts to the attractiveness of his life. Dis- 
cipleship does not demand death of self, but 
subordination or self-denial. No life is worth 
striving for that one cannot enjoy after he gets 
it. John (10: 27-30) quotes Jesus as saying, 
A follower of mine is like a sheep in two quali- 
ties: hearing and knowing the Shepherd’s voice 
and following him. The second passage from 
John adds, “The badge of his servants is that 
they adopt his method and aim, and truly fol- 
low him. Then where Jesus goes we go. 


Leads for the Leader 

Life is interesting when it has interests. The 
difficulty comes in trying to choose between 
them. This is especially true where God’s in- 
terests and ours clash. How much of the suc- 
cess of our following of Jesus depends on this 
choice? 

Think of some of the things that we gain by 
losing others; the victories we gain through 
surrender ; of life through death. 

Are we really ready to take the consequences 
of following Christ? 

Following Jesus means that we must know 
not only him but his mind. What bearing has 
intense study of his words in the Gospels and 
prayer on this? 

Is it easier for us to follow Christ than it 
was for the disciples of his day? What do the 
countless experiences of others contribute? 


Thoughts for Members 

“A command from Christ implies that the 
ability to achieve it is hidden in the heart of 
the command.” 


Self-sacrifice is not a bitter amputation of 
our personalities. It is finding life, disguised 
as losing ‘t. We overpass the boundary that 
separates IT from You; we learn to think in 
terms of We and Our, and lo! we have found 
our greater selves—Harry EH. Fosdick. 


Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of him whose holy work was “doing good” ; 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s 

temple, 
Hach loving life a psalm of gratitude. 
—Whittier. 


O Jesus, Thou hast promised 
To all who follow Thee 
That where Thou art in glory 
There shall Thy servant be; 
And, Jesus, I have promised 
To serve Thee to the end; 
O give me grace to follow 
My Master and my Friend. 
—John E. Bode. 


A Moment of Prayer 

‘R¥]1 our hearts, we beseech thee, with such 
love toward thee that nothing may seem too 
hard for us to do or to suffer in obedience to 
thy will; and grant that thus loving thee, we 
may become daily more like thee and finally 
attain the crown of life which thcu hast prom- 
ised to those that love thee. Amen.” 
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A New Magazine, ‘Our World” 
HE eager desire for prompt and accurate 
T information concerning world-wide con 
ditions and events is to meet a response 1n 
a new magazine to be called Our World. 
President Atwood, of Clark University, is to 
be director and Herbert S. Houston, for- 
merly a member of Doubleday, Page and 
Company, is to be the publisher. The Ameri- 
ean editor is Arthur Bullard, long a member 
of the Outlook staff, and associated with 
him is Kenneth Andrews. The plan is to 
have other editors, selected because of spe- 
cial knowledge of special countries, stationed 
in all the important capitals of Burope, who 
will contribute articles, informative, inter- 
pretative and authoritative, dealing mainly 
with fundamental movements affecting the 
permanent relations of the countries and 
races touched upon. The magazine will 
thus be a running month to month outline 
history of the world, with popularly written 
and illustrated cartoons, photographs, EE) 
and maps. The appeal will be to the ite 
general public, who have the layman’s in- 
terest in the rapidly changing world. The 
first number is promised for the early part 


of March. 


Women’s Union Christian 

Colleges in the Orient 
NTEREST in the campaign to raise 

I $2,000,000 for the seven Union Christian 

Colleges in the Orient must not relax ante 

the amount needed is secured. On the rais- 

ing of this amount before January, 1923, de- 


Wiis VEO. 


pends the gift of $1,000,000 from the Laura \ 


Spelman Rockefeller Fund. The sum of 
$800,000 in pledges and cash has thus far 
been received. It is planned to hold College 
Day meetings in at least 100 cities. Some 
of these have already occurred. Philadel- 
phia has decided to raise the money to erect 
the administration building for the College 
at Tokyo. 

This choice of a definite objective to work 
for is often helpful. There is a wide range 
for choice. You may have a building for 
$25,000; a main building or science building 
for $50,000, in any of these colleges. Dormi- 
mitories range from $25,000 to $40,000; resi- 
dences for faculty from $10,000 to $20,000 ; 
chapel from $25,000 to $40,000; memorial 
ward in hospital, $5,000; memorial alcove 
in library, $2,500; memorial room, $1,000. 
Smaller gifts may be designated toward 
special buildings in any of these colleges. 
The colleges to be aided by this fund are 
Tokyo, Yenching, North China Medical, Gin- 
ling, Lucknow, Madras and Vellore. States 
and cities not yet organized to assist in this 
splendid enterprise are urged to appoint a 
College Day and secure as large a gift as 
possible from church and college women. 
Literature may be obtained in quantities at 
the various headquarters: Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody, 300 Ford Building, Boston; Miss 
Ida A. Green, Room 1808, 17 North State St., 
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Chicago; and Mrs. Paul Raymond, 105 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco. 

An illustrated lantern lecture is available 
for use in mass meetings where pledges are 
taken for the colleges. 


Missionary Fellowships 
and Scholarships 

HE following have been appointed Mis- 

sionary Fellows of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, for the Year 1922-3: 
Rey. Lyman C. Cady, B. D., A. B. C. F. M., 
Professor of the Philosophy of Religion and 
Christian Ethics.in Shantung Christian Uni- 
versity, Tsinau, China; Rey. Rowland M. 
Cross, A. B. C. F. M., who is engaged in 
Bible teaching and social work at Peking, 
China; and Rey. Seishu Kawashiri, B. D., 
Pastor, Tokyo, Japan. Missionary Scholar- 
ships have been assigned to Mr. C. P. Rus- 
sell, President of the Assiut College, Assiut, 
Iigypt; Rev. T. C. Badley, Principal of Luck- 
now Christian College, Lucknow, India; and 
Mr. B. F. Shively, Professor of Religious 
Iducation in the Doshisha, Kyoto, Japan. 
Applications for these Missionary Fellow- 
ships (yielding $750 each), and for the 
Scholarships (yielding $450 each) for 1923-4 
should reach the Seminary before Jan. 1, 
1923. They are open to missionaries on fur- 
lough or to exceptionally well qualified na- 
tives of mission lands who have held re- 
sponsible positions of Christian Service. 
Further conditions may be ascertained by 
application to the Registrar, Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York. 
Religious Education Annual 
Meeting in Chicago 

N the last days of March Chicago will 

I entertain an international convention on 
religious education and a special conference 
on week-day religious instruction. Both these 
will be combined in the annual meeting of the 
Religious Education Association, to be held 
at the Congress Hotel, March 29—April- 1. 
This will offer an unusual opportunity to all 
church people of Chicago and vicinity, for, 
while the members of the R. B. A. have cer- 
tain privileges at the conventions, all the 
meetings are open to the public and the 
programs are designed to help all who deal 
with the problems of the religious training 
of children and young people. Many will 
remember that the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation was organized in Chicago in 1893, 
and they will rejoice in its growth and will 
welcome it back at its 19th annual meeting 
in the city of its birth. Prof. George A. 
Coe, of New York City, will address a special 
meeting held under the auspices of the Com- 
mission on Religious Education of the Chi- 
cago Church Federation on the subject, 
Religious Education and Political Conscience. 
This dinner meeting will be held at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Thursday, March 80, at 6.00 
Pp. M., and will close in time for the evening 
sessions of the R. E. A, at 8.00 o’clock. Ad- 
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yance programs of the Conference may be 
obtained from the Religious Education As- 
sociation, 1440 East 57th St., Chicago, IIL, 
or from the Chicago Church Federation, 
19 South LaSalle St. 


Increase of Interest in Religious 
Education and Social Service 
OSTON University started, in 1918, a 
School of Religious Education and 
Social Service for the training of religious 
leaders. In three years it has grown to 
such a degree that it has been compelled to 
move twice in order to provide suitable ac- 
commodation for its classes. The student 
body has increased 347 per cent. in two 
years, and the announcement is made that 
the enrollment for the present year beats 
all records. The new home is a handsome 


and commodious school building, originally — 


erected for the use of the evening classes of 
the Suffolk Law School. Such a develop- 
ment is abundant proof of the increase of 
interest in, the things of religion. Theologi- 
cal seminaries do not provide the only eyi- 
dences of interest in religious work, the de- 
sire to be of service, and loyalty to the King- 
dom of God. Probably there are more young 
men and young women than ever before 
who would prefer to dedicate their lives to 
some kind of religious work. 
known fact that the mission field often seems 
to make a stronger appeal to young men 
than the ordinary pastorate. At any rate 
the springing up of schools of religious edu- 
cation all over the land is a most encourag- 
ing sign and gives promise of a larger num- 
ber of trained leaders in religious education 
than we have ever had before. 


New Zealanders Seek 
Bible Reading in Public Schools 
HOUGHTFUL citizens of New Zealand 
are beginning to doubt the wisdom of 
forbidding the use of the Bible in the public 
schools. For forty-five years this condition 
has prevailed with the result that many 
churches are conducting week-day schools 
for Bible study. A “Bible in Schools Propa- 
ganda Committee” is conducting investiga- 
tions and favors the plan adopted for the 
London County Council schools which pro- 
vides different courses of reading and in- 
struction for Christian and Hebrew children. 
The Committee is sending out a series of 
interesting questions to be answered by 
Chairmen of Education Committees in the 
chief cities of England: 1. Do you consider 
a strictly secular system of elementary edu- 
cation, cutting out all Bible work, a right 
and proper education system? 2. Is an 
ordinary English education complete with- 
out a knowledge of the English Bible? 3. 
Does Bible reading increase a boy’s vocabu- 
lary and give him a better command of 
the English language in its purity? 4. Do 
you consider the Bible lessons as given in 
your schools a factor in the formation of 


It is a well- — 


character and an aid to good citizenship? — 
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Important Books 
TRADING WiTH ASIA, by FRANK R. Exp- 


fRIper (Appleton. $3.50). It is impossible to 
‘adequately review this voluminous compendium 
of information, we can only commend it to 
the attention of business men interested in 
Hastern trade, statesmen concerned with in- 
ternational legislation and the general reader 
who desires to understand the importance of 
_the Hastern question. Its author is chief of 
the Far Hastern Division of the U. S. Bureau 
“of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. It gives 
the economic facts concerning Japan and 
! ‘China, the Philippines and Dutch East Indies, 
‘British India and Ceylon, Siam, Malaysia and 
French Indo-China. It describes tariffs, com- 
“mercial treaties, commercial laws, agricul- 
tural, manufacturing and mining industries 
‘in the Hast land. It would seem to be an in- 
-yaluable handbook for any one concerned with 
Oriental commerce. 


ForrigN TRADE, MARKETS AND MeErTuHOpDs, 
“by CLAyton S. Cooper. Although this volume 
§ written especially for those who are engaged 
vin foreign trade, or who desire practical in- 
‘formation, it is full of interesting material 
-for the general reader. Nearly one half the 
volume is given to a discussion of general 
topics, like Foreign Trade Requirements, 
Foreign Salesmanship as a career, Export Ad- 
vertising, Marine Insurance, Cables, The 
House Organ in Foreign Trade, ete. The re- 
“maining fourteen chapters deal with separate 
“markets, Japan, China, the Philippines, India, 
the Near Hast, Africa, Russia, etc. It is an 
invaluable handbook for the business man, and 
full of illuminating material, brought up to 
‘date. A good index adds to the usefulness of 
the volume. 

i A History of THE UNITED STATES, VOL. V., 
-by EpwArp CHANNING (Macmillan. $3.25). 
This volume covers the “Period of Transi- 
tion,” 1815-1848. It was a time of religious 
ferment and change, as well as social, eco- 
,nomic and political transition, a time of com- 
‘munistie experimentation, of Owenites, and 
-Fourierites, and Mormons; of the multiplying 
of religious sects, the rise of the Sunday 
school, and of missionary societies, and of 
religious radicals. There is a chapter on 
The First Labor Movement. During this 
period the Presidents were Monroe, John 
‘Quincy Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, 
and Tyler, and there are chapters on Monroe 
and Jackson. These brief suggestions faintly 
indicate the importance of the period covered. 
Professor Channing is not only a sound au- 
\thority, he is an interesting writer and deals 
‘in an entertaining way with the fascinating 
events of the period. 

_ Man Anpd HIS Buitpines, by T. S. ATLEE 
(Swarthmore Press. $2.00). The changing 
haracter and habits of successive generations 
is reflected in their buildings. This is the 
general theme of this interesting little volume 
and it is pursued by a study of the architec- 
re of Egypt and Greece, Rome and Byzan- 
tium, Gothic in the great Cathedrals, Renais- 
sance, Today: Chaos, and The Future. The 
conclusion is, “In spite of all the darkness 
around us we are facing towards the light; 
we are concentrating on constructive effort.” 
The yolume closes with a brief account of the 
National Federation of Building Trade Opera- 


tions and the Building Trades Parliament in 
England; one of the most hopeful symptoms of 
the present day. 

Man, THE ANIMAL, by Dr. WrnLtdAM Mar- 
TIN SMALLWOOD (Macmillan. $2.50). An in- 
forming and intensely interesting volume for 
the general public presenting the conclusions 
of modern biological science. Its first law is 
that life can come only from life, but the 
question of the origin of life is not discussed. 
The biologist starts his study with life as it 
is, and this volume deals with such topics as 
the laws of living protoplasm, the biological 
unit, what makes man go, the law of biogene- 
sis, reproduction in man, heredity, disease, 
sensation and the nervous system, ete. It is 
an important volume closely concerned with 
the problems of health and general social wel- 
fare and progress, 


Poetry and Drama 
Kine Coin, by JoHN MASEFIELD, illustrated 
by his daughter, JupItH MAserretp (Mac- 
millan, $1.50). Here is real poetry. In form 
and in content it belongs with the best of 


From King Cole 


ie nitiad 


English verse. It is based upon an old legend 
to the effect that for the good life he had 
lived, it was granted to King Cole,. when at 
the end, he came before the Judge of all, that 
he might return, “to wander earth, the friend 
of man.’ So where men were in trouble he 
often appeared, “helping distressful folk to 
their desire.” In this case, which the poem 
unfolds, it was a broken-down wandering cir- 
cus of olden days which he inspired to such 
effect that it gave before the royal court a 
show such as it had never seen before. The 
underlying theme is the precious value of the 
service of those who are “The Bringers Down 
of Beauty from the Stars.” ‘ 

Merry-Go-ROUNDELAYS, by EbDwaArp AN- 
THONY (Century Company). There is an en- 
tertaining hour in prospect for the reader of 
these clever and jolly rhymes. They have al- 
ready commended themselves to the public in 
the periodicals, deal with matters of immedi- 
ate interest and the jests are all good natured. 
Some illustrations of a kindred spirit add to 
the zest of the verse. 

PoRTMANTEAU ADAPTATIONS, by STUART 
WaLKer (Stewart, Kidd. $2.50). The third 
volume in the Portmanteau Series, contain- 
ing five plays, two by Mr. Walker and three 
adaptations. There is an entertaining intro- 
duction by Edward Hale Bierstadt about Port- 
manteau productions in general and the plays 
in this volume in particular. Hight photo- 
graphs from scenes in the plays are an inter- 
esting addition. 

Tur Litrtest ONE, by Marion St. JoHN 
Wess (Stokes. $1.00). Poetry that inter- 
prets the life and heart of the child. A little 
boy speaks through all these child rhymes in 
language and thought that are wonderfully 
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true to life. They will delight the heart of 
the child and the mother. Finely illustrated 
in colors by Margaret W. Tarrant. 

AN ENGLIisH ANTHOLOGY OF PROSE AND 
PoErRy, compiled by Henry Newsorr (Dut- 
ton. $5.00). A remarkable collection of gems 
of English Literature so arranged as “to show 
the progress of the English language and lit- 
erature” through six centuries (14th—19th). 
The first selection is: “Cuckoo Song”? (1226) 
and the first prose extract from John Wyclif 
(1820) on “Monastic Vows.” ‘The final pages 
are devoted to Joseph Henry Shorthouse 
(prose), and Mary Coleridge (verse). Probably 
many readers will take special delight in the 
prose selections. No effort is made to include 


‘everything excellent by any author, but only 


enough to fit the purpose of the book. 

Sra Porms, by Cate Youne Rice (Cen- 
tury Co.). It was an inspiration which led 
the friends of Mr. Rice to urge the collecting 
of these poems from among his other lyrics. 
They are so genuine and their scope is so 
wide. This is true geographically, for the 
scenes are as far apart as the Maine Coast 
and Honkong. Best of all is the way the 
poet touches on all phases of the ocean as 
experienced on ship and on shore, in all moods. 
No one with salt in his blood can fail to find 
here that which stirs him profoundly. The 
power of the sea is felt supremely in the 
poem called “The Great Seducer” which tells 
the fate of one 

“Who looks too long from his window 

At the gray, wide, cold sea.’’— 


Recent Biography 

A Book or REMEMBRANCE, by DAvip Grae, 
compiled by Frank Ditnor (Revell). Dr. 
Gregg is well known to Congregationalists 
as a former pastor of Park Street Church, 
Boston, and a successor to Dr. Cuyler. As 
president of a theological seminary and writer 
he has left a large influence. His friends will 
be glad that these “chips from a preacher’s 
workshop” have been picked up and put in 
shape. 

Tue Lire or JAMES MONROE, by GEORGE 
Morcsan (Small, Maynard. $4.00). “This is 
an attempt,’ the author says, “to re-create 
Monroe the Man, and so place him that he 
will stand out against the background of his 
own times.” The task is difficult because of 
a curious lack of material. After all, the 
earlier years of the hero are pretty well 
enveloped in “his times” and only later, in his 
diplomatie and presidential days, does his indi- 
viduality seem to evolve at all. But Mr. Morgan 
has a great gift for narrative and the whole 
book has unusual charm. None of those in- 
teresting particulars which make a_ story 
vivid are omitted. The footnotes adda great 
deal also, being varied in their sources. Much 
work went into the making of the book with- 
out there being any labored effect in the 
finished product. Chapter III., contains a 
remarkably good account of the Battle of 
Trenton while the last chapter has a terse, 
clear statement of the Monroe Doctrine, well 
worth careful perusal. There is also a ‘de- 
tailed picture of Washington society in those 
difficult early days. This “Centennial Biog- 
raphy” is a fitting approach to the Celebration 
of the enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
It is well illustrated: 
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Eprrors’ Norge: Our readers will be imiter- 
ested in another report from Dr. Holt’s depart- 
ment, “Social Education.” This tume we hear 
from @ church men’s club. 


Name—The — Churth Men’s Club. 

T'ype of Community—Small rural community, 
seat of a college of a thousand students ; 
population of community about 1,000. 

Membership—Average attendance about 50. 

Officers—President, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer. 

Distinctive Features: 


A YEAR’S PROGRAM 
September 

1. Nature of monthly meeting. 

Get-together supper prepared by the men 
themselves. Subject: “Plans for another year.” 
Ten two-minute speeches by the members. Gen- 
eral discussion. Welcome to new members. 

2. Club project for community service. 

Community Clam Bake in a grove by the 
sea, including field sports, outdoor community 
All community organizations in- 
Church, Parent ‘Teachers’ 


Dr. 


The Downfall of Israel 


International Sunday School 
March 19. 2 Kings 17: 1-18. 

The text of the lesson today is divided into 
two sections in a most interesting way. The 
first (vs. 1-6) relates the sad story of the last 
king of Israel and the captivity of the people; 
the second (vs. 7-17) gives the explanation of 
this experience. 

1. The Captivity of Israel. The relation of 
Israel to Assyria must be clearly in mind if 
we are to understand the events.recorded here. 
The other great power with which Israel was 
tempted to seek alliance was Hgypt. Between 
the two the weak kings vacillated, although 
they had been advised by the prophets that 
their true strength and safety lay in allegiance 
to God. But loyalty to Jehovah called for a 
clean life and a true worship; and this faith- 
less Israel was not willing to render. The 
story is told in a few words. Under the 
leadership of King Shalmaneser the Assyrians 
made a military expedition against Israel, and 
Hoshea yielded to the enemy and paid tribute 
as a vassal. Apparently a searching examina- 
tion of the actions of Hoshea was made, and 
it was found that he had attempted to estab- 
lish relations with the king of Egypt. This 
was treason. The Assyrians and the Egyptians 
were: ancient and deadly enemies. When the 
treason of Hoshea was discovered, he was de- 
prived of his*liberty, and a punitive expedition, 
backed by the military strength of the As- 
syrians, was sent out against Samaria. It 
encountered stubborn resistance. The con- 
quest of a city by siege was a bloody and pro- 
longed matter in those old times. It took 
three years to accomplish the work; Shalma- 
neser died before the surrender of Samaria and 
the conquest was effected under Sargon. Sa- 
maria surrendered. ‘The very words of the 
inseription recording this event are in our 


singing, etc. 
yvited: including 


Lesson for 


ihe Men’s Club Serving the Community 


Association, Woman’s Club, District Nurse 
Association and others. The chief feature of 
this community picnic was the series of re- 
ports which came from the several organiza- 
tions. Thus, the entire community sat in 
judgment on the work of its organizations and 
listened to future plans. 

October 

1. Nature of monthly meeting. 

Harvest Home Supper. 

2. Club project for community service. 

The securing of adequate athletic field for 
boys; the placing of needed physical apparatus 
in the school yard, such as horizontal bars, 
basketball equipment, ete. 

November 

1. Nature of monthly meeting. 

“Two bit bean supper,” served by Ladies’ 
Aid Society of the church. Subject, “Our 
Schools.” Speaker, school superintendent. In- 
vited guests: Parent Teachers’ Association, 
school teachers, and school committee. Humor- 
ous skit by boys from the school. 

2. Club project for community service. 

The raising of funds to send a delegation of 
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boys to the state ‘High Y” conference; a poor 
girl taken to hospital for an operation, all ex- 
penses paid. 
December 

1. Nature of monthly meeting. 

Fifty-cent supper served by domestic science) 
class in the high school. Subject: “The Club] 
and the Church.” Remarks by ministers. Re, 
ports from boys at the “Y” conference. 

2. Club project for community service. | 

Co-operation with churches in arranging 
Christmas Eve community carol service. Note: 
The tree was selected by a club committee, F | 
up and hauled and planted. It was also wired 
by the club. It was planted in the chureh 
yard. F | 
January ) 

1. Nature of monthly meeting. 

Beefsteak supper prepared by the men them: 
selves. Subject: ‘‘Public Health.” Talk by a 
local physician. Illustrated by movies. 

2. Club project for community service. 

Committee appointed to co-operate. with 
proper health authorities. Minstrel show by 

(Continued on page 318) 


Davis’ Bible Class 


hands; they read: 

“Samaria I besieged and captured; 27,290 
of its inhabitants I carried away ; fifty chariots 
I collected from them; the rest I allowed to 
keep their property; I set my governor: over 
them, and imposed the tribute of the former 
king upon them.” 

The people were carried away. We under- 
stand better now than we formerly did what 
the word deportation means. It was a bitter 
experience even under the most favorable 
conditions. 

2. The Explanation of the Captivity. And 
it was so, because. Do not fail to catch the 
meaning of this broken sentence. There is 
always a reason for anything that comes to 
pass; and this captivity of king and people 
could be explained to any one who understood 
the. long story. Perhaps we can reduce the 
whole explanation to a few brief items. 

a. Yielding to Evil Influences in Environ- 
ment. The fact of Jehovah’s leadership and 
the command to keep from the pollution of 
surrounding heathenism needed no new state- 
ment in order to have it plain in the minds of 
the people. But the power of the community 
is mighty over either an individual or a group. 
Israel could not stand the pressure. At first 
the people yielded secretly; but finally they 
had come to the place where they took. over 
the heathen rites and customs; they set up 
their neighbors’ idols and they leveled down 
their own ethics. This was a disaster of the 
greatest moment. How surely it works out in 
every case that no nation can really be de- 
stroyed by enemies outside itself! 

b. Rejection of the Prophets. All this did 
not go on without protest. Those men of clear 
vision and elean life called the prophets spoke 
early and late against the pollution of the popu- 
lar life by the growing idolatry; but the people 
would not listen or obey. In spite of passing 
reforms, they kept on in the course that was 


leading them with sure and tragic swiftness 
to destruction. We know now how clearly 
men like isaiah and Jeremiah gave the people 
the only counsel that was able to saye them 
Doubtless death always will be the reward ol 
the prophet; but in the end the rejection of its 
most inspired leaders spells the doom of 4 
civilization. 

c. Contempt for Law. The indictment is 
specific and repeated as we have it reportec 
in vs. 15, 16. Note the various ways in whiel 
the will of God is described: “statutes,” “cove 
nant,” “testimonies,” ‘commandments.’ Ir 
each and in all of these ways Jehovah hac 
revealed his will to the people, and they hac 
spurned that which was intended for the ele 
vation and preservation of their corporate life 
The stability of a nation stands in its ob 
servance of the law of God. In the long ru 
only that race or civilization which finds ant 
follows the will of Righteousness can surviv 
the attacks of every kind that are made upon it 

d. Utter Bondage to Evil. The specifica 
tions are again definite. The use of livin; 
sacrifice, the indulgence in all forms of abomi 
nation, were the forerunners of the last pitifu 
state described in the words sold to do evil 
This is the last stage in national calamity 
Freedom is lost and bondage to the evil in it 
grossest forms has come to pass. There i 
only one end before such a nation. The disas 
ter at Samaria and the scattered captivity o 
the faithless people is the inevitable effec 
following such causes as we have noted. Thi 
is not an isolated instance. The entire tren 
of human history confirms it. ‘The Unites 
States never can be an exception. There i 
no good fortune that can save us from reap 


ing what we sow. 
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Following the Redeemer 
Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
-Topic for March 19-25 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 
[Theme for the year, Redemption. 
Theme for Lent, The Working Out of I 
tion. 


Theme for the week, Folioiing the Redeemer. 
Jno. 18: 17. 


UU 
| 


Redemp- 


A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 


(For hymns see “Devotional Hymns,” and for 
prayers, ‘“‘A Book of Prayers,’ each 5 cents. 
Congregational Commission on Evangelism, 287 
eck Ave., New York City.) 

' Sunday. Following Christ in self-denial. 
Luke 9: 1-27. Comment 1; Hymn 38; Prayer 
(4. 

_Monday. Following Christ in love of men. 
Luke 9: 28-50. Comment 2; Hymn 4; Prayer 
22. 

Tuesday. Following Christ in service. Luke 
J: 51—10: 16. Closet and Altar—Green- 
hough; Hymn 23; Prayer 10. 

Wednesday. Following Christ in neighbor- 
iness. Luke 10: 17-37. Comment 3; Hymn 
25; Prayer 22. 

' Thursday. Following Christ in prayer. 
Luke 10: 38—11: 13. Comment 4; Hymn 
(6; Prayer 3. 

Friday. Following Christ in fruitful liv- 
mg. Luke 11: 14-36. Closet and Altar— 
Maclaren; Hymn 23; Prayer 78. 

Saturday. Following Christ in justice and 
mercy. Luke 11: 37-54. Closet and Altar— 
Milnes; Hymn 14; Prayer 13. 


TITTLE 


1. Redemption expresses itself as it did in 
Jesus. If I have been born from above there 
Ss in me a redeeming power tending to make 
me like him who came from above. That 
which prompted him to self-denial will urge 
ne to it. There will be in me love like his; 
hat love will send me into fields of service; 
t will make me a true neighbor; with it my 
ife cannot be barren; injustice will be abhor- 
ent to me; my heart will beat in mercy for 
nen ; prayer will be as natural as conversation. 
2. Following the Redeemer in love of men. 
The disciples might prefer to remain on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, but Jesus was 
leeply conscious of the needs of men in the 
yalleys, and when the disciples made evident 
heir selfish desire for greatness, pointedly he 
salled their attention to the fact that true 
ai consisted in unselfish thought of 
ers, even of the little child. This love of 
me’s fellows is the motive power which im- 
pels us in following Christ. 
3. Following Him in love of God. Would 
t be possible for one to love God while hating 
lis fellowmen? ‘This self-answering question 
nakes clear that the two great commandments 
ire really one. It glorifies our neighborliness 
© know that in it we are giving expression to 
he divine life. 
4. Following Christ in prayer. If we follow 
fesus in prayer we shall do the following 2 
east : ; 
(a) We shall participate in public worship. 
fesus made it a practice to attend the services 
the synagogue (Luke 4: 16) and of the 
mple. Following him, we shall find our- 
elyes in the house of prayer regularly. 
(b) We shall observe stated seasons of 


Closet and: Altar 


FOLLOWING CHRIST IN FRUITFUL LIVING 
That ye might walk worthy of the Lord 
unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every 


good work, and increasing in the knowledge 
Oi God.—Col. 1: 10: 


He comes to give, but also to require. ... 
He desires fruit from you. He not only 
demands, but desires, longs for and delights 
in it. ... Now observe that naturally we 
ought to bring forth fruit. -Human nature 
is made for God, to blossom in goodness just 
as does the tree:—Alerander Maclaren, abr. 


Amid the fruitage of the Christian life 
will .be found that love which our Lord 
makes much of, and of which some of his 
followers think so little—A Rowland. 


So should we live that every hour 
May fall as falls the natural flower, 
A self-reviving thing of power; 


That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself a seed 
Of future good, and future need ; 


Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren joy. 
—Richard Monckton Milnes. 


Where you find in men and women some- 
thing that is far higher than the sensual 
and animal; where there is courage and 
self-forgetfulness, and patience in sorrow, 
and compassion and tenderness toward 
others, and pure thoughts and striving after 
nobler things, there you may be sure that 
God has not left himself without a witness. 
These are the gifts of his good Spirit; they 
cannot come from any other. No more can 
all these graces grow where God is not than 
grapes can grow on thorn bushes and figs 
on thistles. The fruits of the Spirit are 
these, and only the Spirit can produce them 
—love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness 
and goodness.—J. O. Greenhough. 


He shall bring forth fruit “in his sea- 
son.” Do we not often look for fruit out 
of its time—the wisdom of old age in a 
child, strength from weakness, attention 
from a preoccupied mind, the gracious airs 
of heaven from one who has been acquainted 
only with the rough ways of earth? If there 
are blossoms here and there, if fruits are 
setting upon the boughs, we should rejoice 
in hope and expectation when the time is 
ripe.—Isaac Hdwardson. 


Grant, we beseech thee, Almighty God, 
that the words which we have heard this 
day with our outward ears, may through 
iny grace be so grafted inwardly in our 
hearts, that they may bring forth in us the 
fruit of good living, to the honor and praise 
of thy name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
—Prayerbook of King Edward VI, 
[Compiled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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Doubtless the blessing at the table 
was a regular experience with him (see Luke 


prayer. 


22: 17-19). Evidently also Jesus was in the 
habit of retiring for prayer (Luke 9: 18). 
We follow him in giving thanks at the table 
and by observing stated periods for devotion. 

(ec) We shall give ourselves to prayer on 
special occasions. It seems as natural to 
Jesus to speak to his Heavenly Father as it 
does to us to address a companion. Doubtless 
prayer was associated with the miracles (Mark 
9: 29). Thanksgiving sprang from his lips 
as water from a fountain (Jno. 11: 41, 42; 
Ibuke 10's) 21) 22) Matt. 113 25,526). In 
trouble Jesus turned to his Father (Jno. 12: 
27-30). Sacredly beautiful is his simple ad- 
dress to God upon the cross (Matt. 27: 46; 
Luke 23: 34; Luke 23: 46). 

(d) We shows pray for others. Most of 
Jesus’ prayers were on behalf of others. In 
particular we are glad for the statement that 
he prayed very especially for Peter (Luke 22: 
831). Moreover, in the one long recorded 
prayer of Jesus (John 17) he pours out his 
heart in behalf of his disciples. As followers 
of the Redeemer our prayer life will embrace 
the interests of our fellowmen. 

(e) We shall meet the crises of life with 
prayer. As Jesus faced his life work he did 
so in prayer (Luke 8: 21, 22). He returned 
from the temptation in the power of the Spirit 
(Luke 4: 1-14). As the multitudes thronged 
him, he retired to the desert for spiritual re- 
freshment (Luke 5: 16). Facing popular ex- 
citement, Jesus retreated to the mountain to 
pray (Matt. 14: 23). When he would choose 
his disciples he spent all night in prayer (Luke 
6: 12). The Sermon on the Mount followed. 
The Mount of Transfiguration was the prepa- 
ration for the passion (Luke 9: 28-36). We 
read that during Holy Week. he lodged in the 
Mount of Olives. Doubtless he spent much 
of that time in communion with the Father. 

5. The teaching of Jesus regarding prayer. 
Supplementing the example of Jesus, we have 
some very specific teachings on the subject of 
prayer: (a) Men ought to pray (Matt. 7: 
7-11; Luke 11: 1-13; Luke 18: 1-8; Matt. 
21: 22). (06) Harnestness (Jno. 4: 23, 24; 
Mark 18: 28; Matt. 6: 5-15; Luke 18: 9-14. 
(ec) Faith (Matt. 11: 24-26). (d) In his name 
(Ghig, als sis) BEG OR MLS Manly (10) 
Unity (Matt. 18: 19, 20. (f) For others 
(Matt. 9: 38). 

Suggestions for the prayer meeting. It may 
be well to concentrate upon the subject of 
prayer. Assign the numerous references under 
4 and 5; promote family and private prayer; 
also participation in public prayer. Have 
selected prayers read from “A Book of 
Prayers.” Let the objects mentioned for the 
week be brought forward, and especially pray 
for our missionaries, not forgetting the secre- 
taries and the boards. 

6. Hymn for the Week, No. 14. 
to memory.) 


(Commit 


Christian, rise, and act thy creed, 
Let thy pray’r be in thy deed; 
Seek the right, perform the true, 
Raise thy work and life anew. 


Hearts around thee sink with care; 
Thou canst help their load to bear, 

Thou canst bring inspiring light, 
Arm their faltering wills to fight. 


Come then, Law divine, and reign, 
Freest faith assailed in vain, 
Perfect love bereft of fear, 
Born in heaven and radiant here. 
ti, —Russell, 
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Sunny Jim 
By Rose Brooks 
Part ONE 

Sunny Jim was a boy, twelve years old. 
And Sunny Jim was a cat, three years olad— 
but that’s the story. 

Boy Sunny Jim, twelve years old, was self- 
supporting, every penny, because there 
was no one to earn money for him. His father 
had died so many years ago that to Sunny Jim 
he was but a name, and when his mother died, 
only six months before, Sunny Jim found he 
had a great many problems to work out, 
harder than any arithmetic problems in school. 

One great thing about problems is that there 
is bound to be some answer to them even if 
you have to work hard to find it; and though 
it wasn’t much fun, Sunny Jim set out to find 
his answers. Maybe that was one reason why 
he had always been Sunny Jim to every one 
who knew him. One side of the problem was 
that he had exactly one dollar and forty- 
two cents capital and that isn’t a great deal 
to start any business on. He wanted to keep 
one of the two tiny rooms he and his mother 
had lived in, so you see there would be rent 
to pay and food to buy and maybe clothes 
some day, though luckily he had enough to 
start with. It didn’t occur to him to ask any 
one to help him work out the answers to his 
problems; perhaps that’s another reason he 
was Sunny Jim. 

The woman who lived across the hall was 
busy—everybody in the world whom Sunny 
Jim knew was very busy and very poor— 
but she was kind, and the first day Sunny 
Jim was all alone in the world she came to his 
door and told him she had paid the rent of 
his one little room for a whole week. Did 
any one ever have a friend like her? Sunny 
Jim thought not. 

Within a month Sunny Jim was a full- 
fledged newsboy, earning enough, if he watched 
every slippery penny hard, to pay his rent 
and buy food. The woman across the hall told 
him what to buy, and that helped most of 
anything. Then one day he had a big idea. 
He was big enough to tend a furnace ! And 
here he was living in a city brimful of fur- 
naces that all had to be tended by somebody ! 
Why hadn't he thought of. it before! Just 
because nobody in his neighborhood hired 
boys to tend furnaces, did that proye there 
weren’t other neighborhoods not more than 
fifteen minutes away? No indeed, that wasn’t 
the answer at all to that problem, and Sunny 
Jim went to sleep chuckling and dreamed of 
sizzling sausages and hot chocolate, and it was 
a very happy dream indeed! 

Next day after school—yes, 


yes, 


the woman 


across the hall had seen to it that he didn’t , 


give up school—he started out to find his fur- 
and found it! That was Sunny Jim 
again. When he went after a thing he usually 
found it. Up one street he went and down 
another, whistling and presently out of an 
areaway came a dusty man wheeling a barrel 
of ashes. Aha! that man had a furnace. May- 
be he’d know where another might be had. 
And he did!—right next door it was; and the 
man was too busy to run it, and the family 
was most anxious to have it run without 
delay, and here was Sunny Jim on the spot! 

Within another month, what with news- 
papers and that furnace, which was absurdly 
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easy to run, Sunny Jim thought his troubles 
were over forever. He had a pair of brand 
new shoes, and a sweater, and a pair of mit- 
tens. he woman across the hall bought them 
for him with his money, and what more could 
any one need? 4 

But for all his good cheer, and for all his 
gay whistling, and for all the extra clothes 
und extra food and extra pennies, and for all 
the kind woman across the hall and the kind 
furnace-man who was by now his fast friend, 
it was a little lonesome for Sunny Jim—some- 
times it was. And then what do you think 
happened? Well, one cold, very cold morning 
when Sunny Jim was busily shaking down his 
furnace he suddenly heard a faint “Me-ow! 
Me-ow!” Never had he seen a cat in that 
cellar. Maybe the family belonging to his fur- 
nace had just got a kitten! Oh, if he could 
find it and pet it! Hadn’t he always wanted 
a cat? And he hadn’t even a single cat friend. 

“Kitty ! Kitty!” he called softly, and as no 
kitty came, he hunted in every corner. Not 
a sign of a cat or a kitten could he find. Just 
as he concluded he must have been mistaken, 
came again the plaintive ‘“Me-ow!”’ and so 
near him that Sunny Jim stopped short. “But 
you can’t be so near,” he said aloud. ‘‘There’s 
no place for you to be.” And just because 
there was no other place in the world to look, 
he peeped into the cold-air box, and there, 
curled up in a ball, and looking very fright- 
ened, was a fluffy yellow cat, the goldenest cat 
Sunny Jim had ever seen. It didn’t take long, 
as you may guess, for Sunny Jim to coax that 
eat into his arms, and down they sat before 
the furnace, and before you’d believe it, the 
frightened look was all gone from that gold- 
colored cat’s eyes and the happiest look in the 
world was in Sunny Jim’s eyes. Who in the 


world could have a queer forlorn spot in his. 


heart if he held a cuddly cat in his arms? No- 
body, so Sunny Jim thought. 

Of course every one knows that beautiful 
eats do not just grow in furnace ecold-air boxes, 
so after he had held pussy just as long as he 
could, Sunny Jim set out to find the owner. 
“Lueky owner!” he thought. “Oh, dear! why 
does there have to be one?” And there wasn’t 
—that was the miracle—there wasn’t an owner 
to be found. The furnace-man jnquired—he 
asked every one in the whole brick block. 
Sunny Jim inquired—he asked every one in the 
whole brick block on the other side of the street, 
and, though he dreaded to turn the pages, he 
looked under the “Lost and Found’ in his 
newspapers morning and evening for three 
whole days. Maybe it was a magic cat after 
all. Maybe it had been put, somehow, in his 
own furnace’s cold-air box just for him. Was 
there ever in all the wide world so beautiful 
and sweet-tempered a cat? Sunny Jim knew 
there was not. 

(To be continued neat week) 


The Prayers of Children 


I like to think that everywhere, 

When day is softly done, 

The prayers of children, like a torch, 

Are rising upward, ev’ry one, 

In pure and whitely glowing light, 

Countless guide-posts, shining bright, 

That angels, watching overhead, 

May find each snowy, sleepy bed. 
—Bernice Powell Peabody. 
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The Snowy Bed i 

By H. Boylston Dummer | 

The track of a ruffled grouse is interesting 
to follow some short winter’s day, for he has _ 
his own way of doing things. Sometimes he | 
shows me where he spent a cold winter’s night, 
the trail leading up to some thick spruce or 
hemlock tree, and how he had hopped up into | 
the lower branches and snuggled close to the 
trunks, and there stayed safe and warm while 
the cold winds went whirling through the 
woods. . Another time, perhaps, you may be 
following the trail of Mr. Fox and may have | 
come to a place where he has pounced on some- | 
thing hidden under the snow, and as you ex- | 
amine it more closely, you find it was where | 
a Mr. Grouse had passed the last storm. Mr. 
Grouse waits until the flakes are piled deep. 
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and soft, then he dives straight into the snow, | 
and burrows along until he is safe from any 
enemy that might have watched him, then he 
settles down, nice and warm, heedless of the| 
falling snow, until the storm is over, bursting 
forth in a flurry of snow if he hears anything 
approaching. Sometimes he is held a prisoner, 
for the falling snow changes to a sleet that 
freezes as it falls, making a crust that seals’ 
the snowy landscape and holds prisoner any 
quail or partridge that took refuge from the 
storm. Once I found a few feathers where 
he had burst forth under the very nose of 
Mr. Fox’ and I know by the trail that the sly 
one had been too quick for this brown bullet, 
of the woods. | 


A Children’s Creed 
We believe in our Father in heaven 
Who made the earth, sky and sea; 
Who heareth the ery of the sparrow, 
And ecareth for you and for me. 


We believe in his Son, the Lord Jesus, 
Who loved us when wandering afar ; 
Who died on the cross to redeem us, 
The babe of the manger and star. 


We believe in his Spirit, the Holy, 
Who heareth our prayers every one; 
Who dwelleth in hearts that are lowly, 
One God with the Father and Son. 
Used in the church school of Eliot Church, 
Rowbury, Mass. 
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_ The sociological value of snow is at length 
being discovered. New England is beginning 
to realize that her snowstorms have advertis- 
ing and recreational possibilities. The winter 
@arnival is the latest fad with which dozens 
of enterprising chambers of commerce are 
flirting. 

_ The astute movie cameraman, accordingly, 
as been engaged in a frenzied dash this 
inter back and forth across Northern New 
dampshire in order that he might “cover” 
e€ successive snow-fiestas at Newport, Bris- 
tol, North Conway, Berlin, Hanover and La- 
conia, to say nothing of Brattleboro, Vt., and 
Portland, Me. And his film contains a mar- 
‘yelous assortment of winter novelties such as 
aerial ski somersaults, snowshoe obstacle 
Taces, toboggan contests, ox parades, ice fish- 
ang, to say nothing of clusters of pretty girls 
self-conscious in recently acquired and newly 
ermitted knickers. 

' Was it Emerson who laughed at us for 
journeying to Switzerland to see the Alpine 
low when as a matter of fact it was visible 
right at home, beautifying the old hill-pasture 
p back of the barn, if only we took time to 
look for it and notice it? By the same token 
‘St. Moritz in the Engadine must henceforth 
divide her snow-and-ice laurels with a dozen 
hill-towns of Northern New England where 
inter sports are being assiduously popular- 
ed. The snow-bank is beginning to declare 
ividends. 
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DartmMoutrnH Coriece CARNIVAL 


» None of the New England carnivals sur- 
passes for beauty and genuine artistry the 
carnival which was also the original one in 
oint of time, viz., that of the Dartmouth 
ollege Outing Club. As I participated re- 
‘cently in its festivities and then chanced to 
read the next day in my California newspaper 
how auto parties had laboriously toiled fifteen 
iles up into the mountains back of Redlands 
order to have the privilege of pelting one 
mother with a few damp snowballs, I easily 
Oresaw the day when not a few fortunate 
leasure-pilgrims in January will purchase 
ickets for the ermine-blanketed slopes of the 
ining White Mountains instead of for sunny 
lorida or flowery California. No longer can 
Whittier sing of “Snow-bound.” Henceforth 
pur souls are to be snow-free. And “if winter 
omes,” we shall not bother to share the novel- 
t’s curiosity as to whether spring is on the 
vay. 

At the Dartmouth College Carnival, for 
xample, think of six hundred bubbling and 
xcited girl-guests from Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
assar, Wellesley and elsewhere, contentedly 
ncumbered with snowshoes, skis, wool sweat- 
rs and knicker costumes, invading in special 
ullman trains the seclusion of a book-lov- 
ng(?) college town! They had been officially 
avited to come looking “pretty and warm, 
lot expensive and cold.” Think of a “knicker 
darade” at night over the white fields, where 
ach gayly appareled lass is privileged to tow 
t least two devoted undergraduates in her 
rain, while the red and green flares and the 
kering torches and the boisterous bonfires 
-yari-colored radiance over the scene! 
nk of snow-barricaded Outing Club Huts 
mid the hills whither merry parties resort 
night on pungs, snowshoes and skis to taste 
1 delicacy of succulent roast pigling! 
Think of an eighty-foot, ski-jump trestle 


Winter, Where Is Thy Sting? 


The Joy of Cold Weather Sports 


By Herbert Atchinson Jump 


towering like the skeleton uprights of a high- 
tension electric power line far above the somber 
pine trees, from the top of which as I gazed 
down the appalling forty-five degree runway I 
heartily echoed the sentiments of the college 
man at my side as he ejaculated, “I call slid- 
ing down that thing a free ticket to suicide.” 
Think of an intellectual undergraduate, Johnny 
Carleton, Rhodes Scholar from New Hamp- 
shire next fall, hurling his brave carcass out 
into space from this apparatus of peril, not 
to land on terra firma again until he had 
traversed a hundred and twenty feet of frosty 
space! Think of fifteen deft lads shooting 
down a hillside on skis at almost a mile a 
minute, hand in hand, as nonchalantly as 
though they were playing “Snap the Whip”; 
and a few moments later clambering up the 
slope, “herring bone-ing” with their long skis 
until their tracks made a marvelous series of 
wide-open V’s symbolizing victory in a form 
of athletic achievement that deserves to be 
more popular than it is. 

These pictures hint at what a winter car- 
nival may be. One may add, that the appetite 
developed both in males and in females by 
such activities for “toast side,” the distinctive 
Dartmouth lunch-counter order, is something 
new and terrifying in gastronomy. Toast 
side, it may be explained, consists of slices 
of buttered toast flanked by a generous dab 
of peanut butter. 


Ger tae YourH Ovr-or-Doors 


Why should not the church in all parts of 
the country where conditions will permit add 
deliberately to its arsenal of youth-attracting 
and youth-developing devices the carnival of 
winter sports? A Christian Endeavor Society 
that has enjoyed a tug-of-war on snowshoes 
will be all the more enthusiastic an organiza- 
tion in consequence. A cross-country hike on 
Saturday for a Sunday school class, with a 
camp fire on the snow and some hot edibles 
at the other end of the trip, will neatly lubri- 
cate the lesson for the next day on the Three 
Hebrew Children in the Fiery Furnace. Pas- 
tor Gilmore, whose church at Plymouth, N. H., 
is only a few miles south of Franconia Notch, 
all the year round utilizes the matchless moun- 
tains that environ his parish as adjuncts to 
his church life. Pastor Chamberlin, of the 
Dartmouth College church, is such an adept 
on skis that he has been chosen on the staff 
of instructors to initiate freshmen into that 
fascinating art, at the same time that he 
doubtless raises in their minds serious ques- 
tions connected with their life-vocation. In- 
cidentally the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
will furnish literature and counsel to any 
person desirous of familiarizing himself in the 
lore of winter sports. 

I talked with Fred Harris, of Brattleboro, 
one day, the founder of the Outing Club, which 
organization in a dozen years has made Dart- 
mouth the most famous outdoor college in 
America. 3 

“People really want to be dragged out- 
doors,” he said, “even though half the time 
they don’t know it themselves.” Perhaps the 
day has arrived when the church, already 
considering more seriously its ministry of 
healing, will want to give deepened attentive- 
ness to its ministry in maintaining and im- 
proving health. At any rate, it will be whole- 
some for us all to aerate our religion more 
than we usually do in the wintertime. 
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France and the Turks 
By Naboth Hedin 


Epirors’ Note: Mr. Hedin is a native of 
Sweden, but an American citizen, a graduate 
of Harvard and the son-in-law of a Congrega- 
tional minister. He was for ten years on the 
staff of the “Brooklyn Daily Hagle,’ the latter 
half of the period as its Paris Correspondent. 
Two authorities of the American Board have 
endorsed his article as an accurate statement 
of the situation, except that they are agreed 
in the belief that the suggestion that the British 
have any purpose to secure the removal of the 
Caliphate from Constantinople ewists only in 
French propaganda and has no basis in fact. 

The Near Past tangle, which ensnarls not 
only the unfortunate Armenians, but also the 
missionary work of so many American socie- 
ties, the Premiers of France and Great Britain 
are now trying to straighten out through joint 
conferences. Soon after taking office, Premier 
Poincaré submitted to the British certain pro- 
posals which have not been made public. From 
his general attitude, however, it may be in- 
ferred that he will continue even more per- 
sistently the French policy of supporting the 
Turks. 

A number of circumstances induce the 
French, no matter who is head of the govern- 
ment, to take the Turkish side against the 
Greek, espoused by the British. First of all, 
there is the Turkish debt, contracted in France 
through bond issues authorized by the govern- 
ment before the war. If Turkey were to dis- 
appear as a state these bonds would become 
worthless, and it is probable that in the agree- 
ment concluded with Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
leader of the Turkish Nationalists, in Asia 
Minor, some stipulation has been made con- 
cerning these bonds. The French attitude 
toward Russia, which in turn has greatly 
affected our own, is similarly influenced by the 
loans made by French capitalists to the govy- 
ernment of the Czar. 

Next comes the rivalry among the powers 
for the control of Constantinople, one of the 
world’s key positions. Though the city is 
nominally under the joint control of the late 
war Allies, the British Navy predominates, 
which irritates and worries the French more 
than they have hitherto admitted in public. 
Ultimately Russia will resume her age-long 
striving for this outlet to the sea, a prize that 
was promised her by her Allies during the late 
war but forfeited by the separate peace with 
Germany. While Great Britain, whose Asiatic 
interests clash at many points with those of 
Russia, may continue to withhold her consent, 
the attitude of France will depend on her gen- 
eral relations with Russia, which suggests a 
possibility of bargaining. In the meantime, 
while the British covertly nourish the hopes 
of the Greeks to regain their Byzantium, the 
French are almost automatically led to sup- 
port the Turks. As a “holding company,” 
Premier Poincaré now says he favors the 
League of Nations, which shows how anxious 
he is to dislodge the British. ; 

A .third and major consideration, affecting 
French policy toward the Turks, is the Cali- 
phate, or chief religious authority of the Mos- 
lems. Both France and Great Britain have 
colonies in which the Mohammedan population 
runs into numerous millions, and to these 
people the Sultan of Turkey is still the nomi- 
nal successor of the Prophet. Though the 
present Sultan is virtually a prisoner -in Con- 
stantinople, his power will undoubtedly be 
identified in the future with the Turkish Na- 
tionalists of Asia Minor. The British, on the 
other hand, are believed to favor taking the 
Caliphate away from the Turks and giving it 
to the Arabs at Mecca. This, the French as- 
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sert, is one of the purposes of the Arab king- 
dom of Hedjaz, which also threatens French 
control of Syria, and which the French call a 
British puppet show. 

Finally, the French desire to use the Turks 
as a barrier against the Russian revolution- 
ists, who, through the Turks, would have 
threatened French interests in Syria from the 
North, as the British do through the Arabs 
from the Hast. If the French had not con- 
cluded a treaty wth Kemal Pasha, they believe 
the Bolsheviki would have done so. 

In the gear of these mighty wheels the 
Armenians have been caught helpless. By the 
French withdrawal from Cilicia, consequent 
upon the treaty with Kemal Pasha, they have 
been placed once more at the mercy of the 
Turks, who are only too ready to persecute 
and massacre them, not only because they are 
Armenians and Christians, but also because 
only a short time ago, relying on French prom- 
ises of protection, they were acting as allies 
of the French, and consequently as enemies of 
the Turks. This fact the Turk, in spite of 
promised protection, is not likely to forget. 
This the Armenians know, and it is this that 
explains their flight almost en masse from 
Cilicia. 


Status of Ministers in Transit 


By William E. Barton, D. D. 
Moderator, National Council 


At a recent meeting the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Council, Secretary Burton 
raised the question of the status of ministers 
who have been dismissed from one Association 
and have not united with another. The Con- 
gregational Year Book contains at the back 
five pages of names, all headed “List of Others,” 
which includes ministers of other denomina- 
tions serving Congregational churches, and pas- 
tors, presumably Congregationalists, who are 
not connected with Associations. 

Concerning ministers of other denominations 
serving Congregational churches, no special 
problem is involved. Their ministerial stand- 
ing is with the several denominations to which 
they respectively belong. The problem arises 
concerning Congregational ministers, not mem- 
bers of Associations. These are, according to 
repeated action of our National Council, begin- 
ning in 1886, and several times reafirmed, not 
Congregational ministers in regular standing. 

So far as the compilation of the Year Book 
is concerned, a problem arises out of the fact 
that the statistics forwarded by the State Reg- 
istrars to the National Council for use in the 
Year Book sometimes omit names that mani- 
festly ought to be included in the Year Book 
as ministers in regular standing—particularly 
ministers whose dismission from one Associa- 
tion occurs shortly before the compilation of 
statistics for the Year Book, but who on ac- 
count of the time of meeting has not yet had 
opportunity to unite with the Association to 
which they have been dismissed. Less fre- 
quently there are other causes for failure to 
place letters of dismissal which result in the 
loss of ministerial standing. 

In the case of a member dismissed from a 
church, the rule is that he remains a member 
of the dismissing church until he has united 
with another church. It is the judgment of 
the Executive Committee that some such method 
ought to be employed in the transfer of minis- 
ters whose time of dismission from one Asso- 
ciation and of entrance into another is such 
that otherwise they would inadvertently lose 
their proper place in the Year Book. A dif- 
ferent question, however, arises out of the 
fact that some ministers have requested their 
dismission from one Association and have de- 
liberately chosen not to unite with another. 
Manifestly the dismissing Association should not 
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be required to carry such ministers upon their 
rolls for an indefinite period. Such ministers 
do not properly belong to any Association and 
they lose their standing as Congregational min- 
isters. [his does not deprive them of their 
ministerial character, nor forbid them to exer- 
cise the ecclesiastical or legal functions of a 
valid ministry, but it does relieve the denomi- 
nation from responsibility for men who have 
terminated their ecclesiastical relations with 
the District Association. 

The suggestion of the Hxecutive Committee 
is, therefore, that Registrars of District Asso- 
ciations and State Conferences report to the 
National Council as members of the Associa- 
tion ministers who have been dismissed within 
six months and have not yet had opportunity 
to unite with other ecclesiastical bodies; but 
that no letter of transfer be considered valid 
after one year, at the end of which time a 
minister failing to unite with an Association 
should not be reported to the Year Book as a 
Congregational minister in regular standing. 

This ruling need work no hardship upon any 
minister. In case of illness or unavoidable ac- 
cident preventing a minister from uniting with 
the Association to which he has been dismissed, 
he could easily take up again with the Associa- 
tion of which he had formerly been a member 
the question of his own status. In every case 
where good reason could be shown for the delay 
it is to be presumed the letter would be re- 
issued. It is not desirable that Congregational 
ministers should carry their ministerial stand- 
ing about in their own pockets; nor that the 
men who do so retain indefinitely their status 
as Congregational ministers. 

Oak Park, Ill. 


Boston Congregational Club 

The new Wditor-in-Chief was the guest of 
the Boston Congregational Club, on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 27. Dr. Stephen A. Norton, of 
Woburn, the newly-elected president, was in 
the chair, and the religious and secular press 
of Boston was well represented at the guests’ 
table. With a witty reference to the power of 
the three P’s—pulpit, press and pedagogues 
(the last in playful allusion to Dr. Bridgman’s 
present position)—Dr. Norton introduced the 
Editor, who spoke on “The Pilgrim Spirit in 
the New Age.” 

Mr. Gilroy expressed his conviction that 
here in America today we are on the eve of 
a great, new, heroic age in religion, and sought 
by an extended analysis of past heroic eras, 
such as the epochs of the Reformation, the 
Pilgrim movement, and the Wesleyan Revival, 
and an examination of deeper elements in pres- 
ent religious life to justify his faith. The 
hopeful factors which the Hditor professed to 
find beneath the seeming indifference and jazzi- 
ness of modern life were the new spirit of 
freedom and inquiry, the new demand for hon- 
esty and the sense of justice, a new and very 
wholesome intensity, a new spirit of fellow- 
ship in vision and service and a new passion 
for righteousness and salvation. The Pilgrim 
spirit, if it would meet the demands of the new 
day, and give its privileged leadership, must 
be manifest, Mr. Gilroy asserted, in a pro- 
found faith, a passionate love and a program 


_of action. 


The faith of the fathers was not a slavish 
adherence to old standards, but an heroic re- 
sponse to living truth and present duty; love, 
and not credulity, was the only safe anchor- 
age in days of doubt and change; and our Con- 
gregational programs, allowing for all our wise 
and splendid leadership, must still overflow 
their channels. 

The Editor expressed his personal conviction 
from some weeks.of close and varied contact 
with our denominational secretaries and offi- 
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cial leaders that never had a great sonal 
tion had leadership less sectarian or cony.: 
tional, or more imbued with the freedom | 
our fellowship and the essentially spirit)! 
nature of the church’s task. We had ami; 
us little of the merely official attitude al 
temper, a great asset as we confronted © : 
new day. il 

The Secretary of the National Council, | 
Cc. E. Burton, is to be the speaker at 
March meeting of the Club. 


Not One Kind of Service 


Dear Mr. Editor: 
In The Congregationalist of Jan. 12, I | 
struck by the letter giving a layman’s i¢) 
With some of his ideas I haye no quarrel, | 
it seems to me he has missed some of | 
fundamental considerations. In his oa 
paragraph he says, “Laymen do not like pict’ 
services on Sunday, nor vesper song servic«’ 
True! some laymen do not, but are there 
many young laymen, and laywomen, boys é 
girls, in short, who do get inspiration and } 
struction from just these services? Who 
these laymen, anyway, who determine the ti 
of service for all the church? Should we | 
rather have varied kinds of services to nm) 
the needs of various kinds of auditors? | 
Again, he misses the point when he sal 
“Our theological seminaries should change tl 
curriculum and teach students to preach 
evangelistic gospel.” What are usually cal 


importance. Educational methods are com} 
to have a greater place, and in my opinion | 
now the greatest and most effective methods} 
_ extending the “Kingdom of God”; and by t) 
I mean a society which has been touched 
the spirit of Jesus and is like him. nk 
Christian Church is a living organization de 
the church’s methods must change from jy! 
to year as public thought changes or so}? 
thing else will come to take its place. 4H 
again what best serves one type of mind d) 
not serve the needs of all. 

Again our good brother seems to hold | 
a call to the ministry is essentially differ! 


than a call to serve our fellow men in {jj 
other calling. I believe that young men en} 
ing the ministry should be passionately 1 
earnest in building the Kingdom of God} 
defined above, and must have a capacity [i 
that kind of service. We need laymen \\ 
feel themselves called of God to serve tl| 
fellowmen, in law and medicine and the ft! 
or schoolroom. 

With his contention for short pastorate 
cannot agree. If five or six years lets the 18 
tor go to new fields before all his shortcomi§ 
are known, it also takes him away before I 
his noble qualities have had time to grow j) 
the lives of his people. 

“We laymen do wishy our ministers 
churches would wake up.” But who are 
churches? Are not you and I and others (® 
about like us? 

God give us ministers who are equal to tl] 
great task. God give us laymen who rea! 
that we, too, are called of God to render 
best possible service of which we are capi 
in the calling where our lot is cast. 

Henry H. Sron) 


Oberlin, O. 


Herbert Hoover wins # new claim to 
appreciation of taxpayers, as well as hum: 
tarians, by dealing severely with the s) 
owners’ plan to mulet the Russian relief f # 
for heavy transportation charges. The g) 
will be carried at cost, and by the ship # 
board’s vessels. Mr. Hoover is as shrewd & 
he is unselfish—Chicago Hvening Post. » 


How They Do It 
Methods in Church Work 
| “College Night’? in the Church 


| First, Newron, MAss., Rey. BE. M. Noyes, 
lastor, has 54 young people of the parish away 
t school and college. Forty-one of these are 
hembers of the church. The church observes 
(College Night” at the prayer meeting which 
alls in the Week of Prayer for Colleges. The 
jastor writes a persénal letter to each of the 
sent students during the previous week, and 
he messages received in reply form an inter- 
sting feature of the meeting. Some of these 
etters illumine the problems of the modern 
ollege boy and girl. For example, one girl 
yrites : 

Sunday mornings the mind wanders back to 
‘home chureh, craving the religious atmos- 
ere of the morning service one has been 
ught up in. I have never realized how 
mportant this atmosphere is in proportion to 
e Bible teachings. You may think they sup- 
ment each other—often they do; but there 
countless girls who have spent their Sun- 
lay mornings in Sunday school, yet who, in 
ome of our discussions late in the night, 
rein each reveals her inner self, show and 
it that religion, that God, mean nothing to 
. They attack religion by uprooting it 
h questionings which they can’t answer, and 
ither can we. ‘Their minds are such that 
ey cannot accept anything which they can- 
tt reason out logically... . In discussions 
e these we are divided into two groups, and 
re it not that we others relied upon our 
ith which has been built up from early child- 
od, along with the Bible, by the atmosphere 
the people in our own churches and at home, 
might also be shaken by their questions. 
. Maybe my message of greeting to the 
urch should be in the form of a thank-you to 
of them for moulding the feeling of rever- 
se into the teachings of the Bible school. 
I feel the influence of the congregation, the 
ners growing up must also. ‘The process of 
Owing up is a hard one. 

The service closes with united prayer for 
ch of these young people as the pastor slowly 
eads the names. The letters reveal that the 
tudents appreciate the evidence that the home 
urch remembers and prays for them in the 
rd process of growing up, and this service 
Ips to unite college and church in their 
mmon work of Christian education. 


Where Missions Bulk Large 


Missionary education receives special atten- 
n at Claremont, Cal., where many factors 
mntribute toward stimulating interest along 
ese lines. The annual School of Missions 
egan its sessions in January. Held on Wednes- 
y evenings for six weeks, some classes met be- 
re and some after the church supper. Stere- 
ticon and film pictures illustrating mission 
eé and activities supplemented the texts. 
ve regular teacher training class met on the 

e evening; committee meetings were pro- 
ded for during the supper hour, so that the 
m of making Wednesday a “Church Life 
t” was well achieved. ‘ 
As a specific project at hand, CLAREMONT 1S 
operating with the Southern California Con- 
fence in providing for the Mexican commu- 
of the district. A settlement house and 
ounds have been provided. Classes 1 
ish and sewing and stereopticon lectures 
eir share in Americanization, but the 
spirit of the community constitutes 
| more potent factor in the enterprise. A 
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CIRCLE 


remarkable change has already evidenced it- 
self in cleaner streets, more attractive homes, 
more friendly relationships with Americans and 
a greater readiness for religious instruction. 
With its formal study of the subject, its 
first-hand information from the many retired 
missionaries temporarily or permanently resi- 
dent in Claremont, and this new local venture 


Culled from Calendars 


“Honesty is the best policy,’ but only 
the dishonest man is honest for that partic- 
ular reason.—First, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

The members of this church will receive 
this week a booklet, “The Fellowship of 
Prayer,’ with a note from the pastor, in 
which he asks all his people to read daily 
the Bible readings suggested and the little 
meditations provided for every day until 
Paster Sunday. He also asks, that in Chris- 
tian homes where no blessing is asked at the 
table, the custom be begun at this Lenten 
season, and makes suggestions intended to 
make the way easy to that beginning. A 
little booklet of prayers is also to be sent 
to every head of a family, in order that 
family prayers may be made simple, prefer- 
ably at the table after dinner in the eve- 
ning.—First, Flushing, N. Y. 

* * 

Spring comes slowly enough but it is 
coming and in answer to its mystic touch, 
our world is born again. The Unseen 
Weaver clothes the forest with a tapestry 
of green, brave growths replant the waste 
places and possess anew the spaces our 
restless feet have worn bare. The Sun 
of righteousness and beauty is arisen with 
healing in his wings. Surely here are les- 
sons we need to take to heart. For if 
God so works through the leaves and 
grasses, which are the age-old symbols of 
the frail and perishing, shall he not much 
more remake our lives? We have only to 
live on, accepting the duties of each new 
risen day, welcoming every proffer whether 
of love or service, and rejoicing in happi- 
nesses which, like the quiet growths of the 
season, steal in to transform the barren 
and bear away all bitternesses, to know 
that God does make all things new not in 
outward formal ways but in transfiguring 
experiences which are his method with 
the soul.—First, Detroit, Mich. 


in home missionary work, Claremont is guar- 

anteed to write the cause of Christian mis- 

sions indelibly upon the hearts of its people. 
Ss By Bs 


Speakers Discuss Disarmament 

First, CoLumBus, O., Rev. Irving Maurer, 
pastor, made a significant contribution to the 
city during the Limitation of Armaments Con- 
ference by calling in for successive Sunday 
nights men of national reputation, who spoke on 
Disarmament from different points of view. 
Among the speakers were President H. C. 
King, of Oberlin, Dean Shailer Mathews, of 
Chicago, and Dr. Jonathan C. Day, of New 
York. These addresses brought to the com- 
munity as a whole constructive ideas of the 
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issues before the country and helped to mold 
the sentiment of the community in favor of the 
measures that our own representatives in the 
Conference were contending for. 

The expense of giving this service to the 
city was underwritten by the men of the 
church. So thoroughly was the service ap- 
preciated, however, that the offerings given by 
the large audiences almost covered the total 
expense. This is a good illustration of a serv- 
ice that can be made to our cities in important 
times by strong churches, with the chances 
fairly good that most of the expense will be 
covered by the offerings taken. Wee Ase Bs 


Annual Meetings 


Soutu, Farmincron, Mr, Rey. D. E. 
Adams, pastor, added 11 people, six on con- 
fession. Nine were dismissed by letter and 11 
removed by revision of the roll. 
membership is 282, of whom 99 are non-resi- 
dent. Special midweek meetings were held 
during Lent, and two week-night Bible Classes, 
one for students and one for older folks, were 
held from October to December. 28 special 
evening services, with the use of stereopticon 
and motion pictures, were held. The offerings 
received defrayed the expense of the service 
and reduced the debt on equipment. With a 
budget of $4,000, all bills of South were paid, 
and a balance remained in the treasury. The 
budget for 1922 calls for $3,850. 

BETHEL, Mr., Rev. S. T. Achenbach, pastor, 
reports gains in all departments. Every or- 


ganization has seen a net gain in membership 


and came to the end of a year of encouraging 
work with all bills paid and money in the 
treasury. The One Budget Plan of the parish 
met with success, the money raised covering 
not only thé running expenses and the appor-. 
tionment, but the greater part of a bill of 
several hundred dollars for a parsonage fur- 
nace and other improvements. More than $700 
was given to benevolences. Among special 
achievements were the formation of a young 
people’s vested chorus, a men’s group, a Go- 
to-Church Band, a Junior C. BE. Society and 
a pastor’s training class. The lists of sub- 
seribers to The COongregationalist and the 
Junior Christian Endeavor World were greatly 
enlarged. ‘The parish leaflet, printed monthly, 
and called ‘This and That,” is a popular visi- 
tor in the homes. 


First, Rockianp, MAss., Rev. E. BH. Bach- 
elder, pastor, reports a substantial increase 
in membership, in spite of the unusually large 
number of removals by death. A mortgage of 
50 years and notes of several years’ standing 
have been cleared, and it is the first year in 
the memory of the present board of trustees 
that no appropriation was made for interest 
in the church budget. During this past year 
extensive repairs of over $2,000 have been 
made upon the property, the cost of which has 
been fully met. In two years the budget for 
current expenses has been increased by more 
than $1,000 and in three years the Every 
Member Canvass has increased the pledges by 
nearly $2,000. The work of organizations and 
departments shows an advancement which pre- 
sents an encouraging outlook. 

CHRISTIAN UNION, Upper Monrcrair, N. J., 
Dr. J. T. Stocking, pastor, reports a good year. 
The present membership is 845, with 74 addi- 
tions during the year. $25,313.61 was raised 
for home expenses and $36,213 for benevolences. 

First, ANSoniA, Cr., Rev. O. W. Burtner, 
pastor, reports that 1921 was the first year of 
free pews. Notwithstanding that it was a year 
of financial depression, the income from the 
envelopes for current expenses was $500 more 
than it was the year before from both envelopes 
and pew rents. The amount collected for be- 
nevolences was $800 more than the previous 
year. An honor roll window has been in- 
stalled by the J. and R. Lamb Studios, of New 
York, in honor of the 72 men and women who 
served in the Great War. First has just been 
incorporated and taken over al the property 
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from the Ecclesiastical Society. Friends of 
the pastor presented him with $500 toward the 
payment of his premium in the Annuity Fund. 

TRINITY, CLEVELAND, O., Rev. J. A. Schmink, 
pastor, met all current bills and closed the year 
with a small balance. ‘Total receipts were 
57,012.96, 191 persons sharing in_this giving. 
Wxpenditures were $6,780. The Woman’s As- 
sociation had an average attendance of 20. 
Total money handled by all departments of the 
Association was $1,641.73 and the expenditures 
were $1,429. A Trinity Guild was organized 
during the year and now has a membership of 
40, Total receipts were $906, expenditures, 
$885. The Sunday school celebrated many 
special days and events. The average attend- 
ance was 127. ‘Total receipts were $932.56; 
expenditures, $894. Just. before the annual 
meeting the silver loving cup, offered by the 
Congregational Union, was won by Trinity. 
116 distinctively religious services were held 
during 1921. The pastor delivered 124 ser- 
mons or addresses. 

First, Cotumsus, O., Rev. Irving Maurer, 
pastor, made substantial progress along all 
lines. The foundation is being laid for an 
aggressive handling of the down-town oppor- 
tunity that First Church has. The receipts of 
the year approximated $20,000 for home ex- 
penses and $11,000 for benevolences. The 
ehurch has secured a church director and a 
parish visitor, who carry on the detail work 
of the parish. These workers, in addition to 
the church secretary, form the beginnings of 
a large and effective staff ministry that First 
hopes to secure for its enlarging program. 

LAKEWooD, O., Rev. R. E. Bowers, pastor, 
reports 1921 as one of the best of its 16 years 
of life. The staff was increased from two to 
four, so that now two trained workers, Mr. R. 
N. Hanes and Miss Harriet H. Gates, are 
giving their entire time to social and educa- 
tional work, and have brought the church into 
close co-operation with the community Y. M. 
Cc. A. and Y. W. C. A. organizations. The 
church school now enrolls oyer 700, and has 
initiated a home department plan which has 
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been adopted as a working model by the Fed- 
erated Churches of Cleveland. The women’s 
association has reached a remarkable degree 
of efficiency in promoting fellowship and 
finances. The Lincoln Club for men gave the 
church a $400 moying picture machine and a 
wireless outfit. A tennis court and other out- 
door features have been added to the equip- 
ment. “The Columns,’ a monthly church 
paper, has been established, with a circulation 


of 750. 123 members were received, making 
the total 685. Cash receipts were $34,500. 
Thanks to the women, benevolences were 
doubled. 

First, PRINcEroN, Itu., Rev. H. J. Lee, 
pastor, had a year of successful and harmoni- 
ous work: 41 new members received; the Sun- 


day school graded and doing excellent work; 
pastor’s training class conducted, which led 
many members of the church school into active 
church membership; three ladies’ auxiliary so- 
cieties that are doing excellent work; also a 
strong men’s club; the pastor’s salary increased 
$300; the church redecorated during the year 
and some external improvements made, costing 
about $1,200. 

Gaytorp, MicH., after having been without 
a settled pastor for more than three years, 
called as its minister Rev. W. A. Hutchinson, 
of Lake Linden, who began work Noy. 1. 
Since that time the church has been thoroughly 
organized for work. The Hvery Member Can- 
vass was put on for the first time by this 
church, resulting in the budget, including the 
full amount of the appoztionment for beneyo- 
lences, being fully subscribed. Reports showed 
a balance in all treasuries. 13 were received 
into the church in November. The church 
school has almost doubled in attendance, a 
young people’s society of 25 active members 
hag been organized, also a church missionary 
society, which is to include every member of 
the church, and hold its meetings monthly, its 
purpose being largely educational. 

Furr Ave., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Rev. P. 
A. Sharpe, minister, raised $10,500 for home 
expenses and $4,500 for benevolences. New 
members received, 76; total membership now, 
598. Ladies’ Social Union paid for upkeep 
of parsonage and made payment of $850 on the 
debt. Jan. 15 of this year they announced 
that they had $1,000 more ready to apply_on 
parsonage debt. Camp Fire Girls and Boy 
Scouts organized during last year and going 
splendidly. Men’s Club active in “boys’ 
work.” Church auditorium was redecorated. 
Church departments all active, and building 
open every day or evening in the week. 


First, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Rev. R. H. 
Stafford, pastor. Current expenses for the year 
amounted to $9,117, including $1,218 spent on. 
repairs to the building; benevolences, $3,307 ; 
Sunday school enrollment, 230; accessions to 
church membership 74, on confession, 24, total 
membership, 619. 

UNION, GREEN Bay, WIs., Rev. T. T. Phelps, 
pastor, reports great progress. 120 united with 
the church, among the number being many 
business leaders of the community. The church 
closed the year with a substantial balance in 
the treasury, which was applied upon the 
mortgage. The minister’s salary was increased. 
The Service Guild and Men’s Club rendered 
notable service. A conspicuous feature of the 
growing Sunday congregation is the large per- 
centage of men. A goal of 100 new members 
has been set for 1922. 

First, Crepar Fatts, Ia., is enjoying the 
inspiring leadership of Rev. A. B. MacLeod, 
who came to this church over a year and a 
half ago from Claremont, Cal. The Congrega- 
tions are increasing steadily, as is also the 
attendance at the Sunday morning talks to 
the brotherhood class, a class which has also 
included the women of the church. At this 
time “The Message of the Old Testament for 
the Twentieth Century” has been discussed by 
Mr. MacLeod. At the recent annual meeting 
it was reported that every department of the 
church work was growing and had a balance 
in the treasury. Receipts show a_ total of 
$8,917 raised for all purposes in 1921. The 
church was reported free from indebtedness, 
with $150 in the treasury, the disbursements 
for benevolences having been $3,325. 

Epwarps, DAveNport, Ia., Rev. Arthur 
Buckler, pastor. More than $11,000 was re- 
ported to haye passed through the treasuries 
of the church and her auxiliaries during the 
year. The church school enjoyed a constant 
growth and improvement in leadership and or- 
ganization. It is particularly realizing a larger 
opportunity in the large and enthusiastic 
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young women’s and young men’s Classes, als, 
the adult classes. During the year 65 person) 
united with the church, 50 on confession. Thi 
pastor’s salary was increased by $400. 

PiymouTH, Lincotn, Nes., Dr. ‘W. W. Bol) 
pastor, received 84 members and raised fo 
benevolences and home expense more tha) 
$16,000. Reports revealed all departments & 
a flourishing condition while a fine spirit ¢ 
co-operation pervades the church. During th) 
past year a reorganization of the work of th 
women was effected, which has added efficienc 
and multiplied attendance at the month! 
luncheon and missionary meeting, now one ¢ 
the popular meetings of the church. Th 
church is growing constantly in influence an} 
ability and Dr. Bolt begins auspiciously hi 
sixth year of service as pastor. 

FouNTAIN Park, Sr. Louis, Mo., Rey. I 
W. Leavitt, retiring pastor. During the pas 
year 25 persons were voted into membershi 
17 of whom made their first confession of faitl 
and eight came on reaffirmation of faith bi 
cause of lapsed membership in other churche) 
Current expenses of the ehurch and auxiliari¢ 
amounted to $6,403. Benevolent offerings t 
the Congregational societies and ten othe 
causes amounted to $1,417, a total outgo ¢ 
$7,820. | 

First, SENrecA, Kan., Rev. A. B. Appleby 
pastor, reports 50 new members received, 9) 
on confession; a 50 per cent. increase in bil 
nevolences; local expenditures over $3,000) 
parsonage debt extinguished and a balance ij 
the treasury of every department. The budgi! 

| 
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for 1922 has the largest list of subscribers 1 
the history of the church. 


Onto Avr., Denver, Cou., Rev. S. T. Mi) 
Kinney, pastor. Church expenses for 192) 
$5,882. Benevolences, $2,611. New members| 
on confession, 42; by letter, 30; total T) 
Average Sunday school attendance for tl| 
year, 324. 

First, DENVER, CoxL., Rey. Robert Hopki) 
minister, during 1921 raised more than $13,00) 
$3,000 of this was used to wipe out the mor 
gage debt on the manse, thus leaving all th 
property free of debt. Attendance at Sunde 
morning services reported better than for 
number of years previous. 


First, GREELEY, Con., Rev. L. A. Wilso 
minister. Accessions, 101; by letter, 37; ¢ 
confession, 64. Net gain, 83. All bills pa 
and a considerable balance to be devoted | 
missions and community work. Special fe 
tures reported were: a parents’ training clas 
with a membership of over 60; a Sunday ey) 
ning service which regularly fills the main floc 
the gallery and the adjoining auditorium 
the church school. No motion pictures 
bizarre attractions; just a straight preachil 
service. For several years it had been consi 
ered impossible to maintain a Sunday evenil 
service. 

First, Stockton, Cau., Rev. H. H. Gi 
pastor, received 92 members, 62 on confessi¢ 
42 of them were males. A total of 10 we 
dismissed, leaving a net gain of 82. The me} 
bership of the church is now 365 on the acti 
roll. During the year the pastor of t 
church baptized 28 adults and 14 infants. T 
church attendance at both morning and ey 
ning services, by strict count, showed a su 
stantial increase. During the year $8,150 w 
expended locally. The apportionment 
$1,800 was met in full, and, in addition, mo 
than $250 was contributed to special appei| 
by the various mission boards: $145 was giv 
to other Congregational benevolences and $6 
to other than Congregational benevolence 
This, together with regular payments on t 
Pilgrim Fund, totals about $11,500 disburs 
for all purposes. A committee on hymn bo 
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ction, aiter exhaustive study, reported their 

se for the “Hymns of the United Church,” 
| provision was at once made for a supply 
them. A quiet campaign of personal evan- 
8m was decided upon, and officers were 
ted for the coming year. 


From East to West 


MAINE 

th Berwick Calls New Pastor 

SOUTH BERWICK has received the formal ac- 
tance to the pastorate, beginning June 1, 
Rey. Alexander Sloan, of Abington, Mass. 
, Sloan is most favorably known at South 
twick through service at York and Kenne- 
ik. He has also had pastorates in Wnfield 
| Groveland, Mass. 

This ancient chureh is coming to the sense 
community responsibility, which it had dur- 
‘the 36 years of Dr. George Lewis’ ministry, 
1 will heartily welcome Mr. Sloan’s leader- 
p. The auditorium of its meeting-house is 
eiving a steel ceiling, additional wiring and 
orating ; and the parsonage has been newly 
iovated. The church rejoices in the continued 


operation of Miss Susan Ward, sister of | 


. William Hayes Ward; of Miss Mary 
wett, a sister of Sarah O. Jewett, and other 
tured and capable workers who see a new 
1 prosperous day for the church. 
Ww. P. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

blet Unveiled for Rev. John Whitehill 
An impressive memorial service was held on 
’ afternoon of Feb. 12 in the edifice of 
RST, OLpTOwN, NorrtH ATTLEBORO, when a 
let was unveiled to the memory of its late 
stor, Rev. John Whitehill, who ministered 
the congregation for more than 52 years. 
r some time previous to his death he ap- 
urs to have held the record of having the 
gest continuous active pastorate over any 
ngregational church in the United States. 
addition to his work in the ministry, Mr. 
hitehill held many public offices, including 
0 years as representative in the Massachu- 
tts legislature. 
The tablet was unveiled by a grand-daughter, 
len Whitehill, of North Attleboro. It bears 
2 inscription: “To the glory of God and in 
ring memory of Reverend John Whitehill, 
inister to this people from 1869 to 1921. A 
yout man and a faithful friend. To live in 
arts we leave behind is not to die. Born 
ig. 11, 1833. Died Aug. 30, 1921.” 
Dr. J. L., Mitchell, Ph.D., of Attleboro, spoke 
“John Whitehill, the Preacher.” Rev. E. 
Craig, of Attleboro Falls, gave a brief bio- 
aphical sketch. George H. Lewis offered 
ayer. The music was especially sweet and 
ropriate. The congregation sang two of 
. Whitehill’s favorite hymns. 

ong those present at the services were 
ambers of the W. A. Streeter Post, G. A. R., 
tleboro, in connection with whose memorial 
a services Mr. Whitehill had delivered an 


ress annually ever since 1873. 
E. E. 0. 


ston Ministers’ Meeting 

The speaker at the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
7, on Feb. 27, was Rev. C. L. Barbour, 
ident of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
spoke on “John Bunyan, the Immortal 
reamer.”” 

In a most delightful way Dr. Barbour 
inted vivid word pictures of Bunyan’s humble 
rth in a tinker’s family, his mental struggles, 
s religious doubts and terrors, his 12 long 
ars in Bedford gaol, and the many varied 
enes which left their indelible impressions 
‘the mind of Bunyan, and which furnished 
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riclt material for the vivid imagination that 
nature had bestowed upon him. 

lvery step in Christian’s journey is but a 
reflection as in a mirror of Bunyan’s own ex- 
periences. His prison sufferings sent the iron 
into his soul. Loving his family with all the 
passion of his sensitive nature, he found the 
separation a most trying ordeal. Yet he was 
willing to endure for his faith, and said, when 
offered his freedom at the price of silence, “If 
you let me out today I will preach tomorrow.” 

But without the prison experience, ‘“Pil- 
grim’s Progress” might not have been written. 
His incarceration gave him the needed leisure 
to think, and it started his fertile brain and 
vivid imagination to work on an immortal task. 
Shut off from physical contacts, he received 
those mental visitors that have become familiar 
to the world in “Pilgrim’s Progress.’ He 
talked with Mr. Worldly Wise-Man and with 
Greatheart; he saw Christian thrust his sword 
into Apollyon; he beheld the Land of Beulah 
and climbed the Delectable Mountains. 

When Bunyan began to write he was pos- 
sessed with a ready command of the English 
language, a familiar knowledge of the Bible 
and a rich religious experience. 
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He had no suspicion that he was producing 
a masterpiece, having no knowledge of litera- 
ture by which to form a judgment. Of those 
to whom he showed his manuscript he found 
few to praise and many to condemn ; neverthe- 
less he determined to print it. Quietly “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” stole into the world, and soon 
its irresistible charm made itself felt. 

In closing, Dr. Barbour deplored. the fact 
that the “Pilgrim’s Progress” is so little known 
today, and said that the child who has failed 
to read the book has lost a great deal. Old 
and young alike need to read it, especially in 
a aay when materialism is tending to blind us 
spiritually. We need something to remind us 
that ‘where there is no vision the people 
perish.” Ww. W. 
Second Church Life in Greenfield 

Second Church Life is the name given the 
four-page paper which SECOND, GREENFIELD, 
issues monthly to further the interests of its 
church and parish work. Dr. A. P. Pratt, the 
pastor, believes that this is a most effective 
way in which to reach the many members of 
a rather large parish, and to keep them in- 
formed regarding church activities and the 
parish house program. This latter is in charge 
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of Mr. Leon A. Dean, parish house secretary. 

Second followed its usual custom of enter- 
taining the pastors of Franklin county at a 
pre-Lenten conference on evangelism, Rev. Dr. 
I. A. Reed, pastor emeritus of Second, Hol- 
yoke, being the principal speaker. These con- 
ferences were instituted by Dr. Pratt six years 
ago in the interests of the county work. 


Rey. J. M. Phillips Goes to Lynn 

Rey. J. M. Phillips, of Wellesley Hills, be- 
eame pastor of CENTRAL, LYNN, Feb. 1, preach- 
ing his first sermon as pastor Feb. 5. He 
chose for his subject “Christian Unity’ and 
preached a splendid sermon. In closing he 
said, “If we are to have the happiness that 
comes from perfect unity, we must have pa- 
tience and forbearance with each other, ever 
remembering the never-failing patience and 
love God has shown toward us.” 


Mr. Phillips is 32 years of age, full of en- 
thusiasm, with high ideals and fearless for the 
right. One is impressed with his earnestness, 
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sincerity and kind friendliness which already 
have won him many friends. He was born in 
the West and comes from a long line of minis- 
ters. It was while preaching in small county 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Sunday may be used as a powerful loco- 


motive to draw the six cars of the follow- 
ing week days, but many prefer to employ 
it as a buffet-sleeper at the rear. 


towns, often riding many miles on a Sunday, 
from one place to another, to hold religious 
services for those without church privileges, 
that he decided to become a minister. Central 
is fortunate in securing him as pastor, bring- 
ing to Lynn such a loyal and sincere worker 
for the Kingdom. 

Mr. Phillips has a wife, who was Miss Sin- 
clair, of Medford. They have a little girl, 
Charlotte, five months old. 


Recognition Service for East Walpole Pastor 

Union, Hast Warporr, held exercises of 
recognition of its new minister, Rey. Hdward 
Hells, Friday evening, Feb. 10. Invitations 
were sent to pastors and delegates from the 
churches of Walpole and Norwood of all de- 
nominations, Protestant and Catholic. Deacon 
Herbert Harrison presided, and those who took 
special part in the exercises were Secretary 
J. J. Walker of the Home Missionary Society, 
for 10 years past the friend both of the church 
—now self-supporting—and of the minister; 
also Rey. Messrs. C. E. Beals, of Unitarian, 
Walpole; R. W. Coe, of Congregational, Nor- 
wood; G. B. Callender, of Methodist Hpiscopal, 
South Walpole; L. W. Bullstroem, of Swedish 
Lutheran, Norwood, and Alexander MelKenzie, 
of Congregational, Walpole. A ministers’ as- 
sociation for the fourfold community was ad- 
vocated by the new minister. A social hour was 
afterwards enjoyed. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Hope, East Providence, Has Anniversary 

Horr, HAST PROVIDENCE, Rey. William Tay- 
lor, pastor, on Feb. 15, celebrated with music 
and speaking the 10th anniversary of the erec- 
tion of its building. Its 88 members have 
grown to 99, and the annual budget of less than 
$500 has become over $3,500. A year or two 
ago a $3,000 parsonage was acquired. The 
work of Hope Church denotes thrift and energy. 


Young People’s Rally an Inspiring Occasion 
The Young People’s Rally at Beneficent 
Chureh, Feb. 24, was attended by 150 young 
people from the Providence, Wast Providence 
and Pawtucket Congregational churches. After 
an abundant banquet, the young people them- 
selves furnished inspiring and competent speak- 
ers. The formal addresses by Miss Maude 
Bradley, of Pawtucket, and Rey. W. S. Beard, 
of New York, were listened to with profound 
interest. The young people plan to have an- 
other gathering in the near future. 4G. A. B. 


NEW YORK 

Church Extension in Greater New York 

The Church Extension Society of New York 
and Brooklyn held its annual meeting, with 
dinner, &t the Flatbush Congregational Church 
on Feb. 20. Dr. C. W. Shelton, the secretary, 
reported that $8,786 had been raised during 
1921; and cited as the principal achievements 
of the year in church extension work: the 
completion of the church at Chappaqua, toward 
which the Society contributed $2,000; the 
completion of the plans for the new Victoria 
Church at Jamaica, toward which the Society 


has pledged $12,000; the final unit of the Mt. 
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Vernon Heights Chureh in process of compl, 
tion; the new church organized at Greenridg 
White Plains; the enlargement and renoy 
tion of the Van Wyck Ave. Church, at Jamaic 
at an expense of $10,000; and the completi 
of the first units of both the Swedish Chur¢ 
at Corona, and the church at Pelhamwood, 

which Dr. W. M. Hess is pastor. Dr. Shelti 
spoke of the work among the colored people 
Harlem, to which Dr. Garner, of Washingto)’ 
has been called during the past year, as bei, 
the. great opportunity and obligation of t 
Congregational churches during the year 

come. Dr. Shelton stated that the color 
population of New York City between 120 
and 140th Sts. was 175,000, for whom le 
than 25,000 sittings were provided in all ce 
ored churches of the city. Dr. Garner h 
already gathered a church of 125 members an} 
with proper equipment and buildings, woul 
be in a position to do a notable work in th. 
section of the city. Hon. E. M. Bassett wi 
re-elected president of the Society. 


OHIO 

First, Jefferson, Pushing Forward 
First, JEFFERSON, is taking on renewed li 
and activity under the ministry of Rev. L. 
Walker, who was recently ordained and | 
stalled: The Sunday congregations have large 
increased, extensive repairs and apo 
have been made in the parsonage, and née 
lights installed in the church. The attendan| 
at the week-night services has steadily gaint, 
102 being present on a recent evening. ~ 
series of talks on religion and literature 
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ing together a large representation of the 
‘intelligent people of the community. 

. ‘i 

=. MISSOURI 

orial Services for Missouri Ministers 

e friends of the late Rev. F. J. Hart, 
er pastor of Reber Place, St. Louis, held 
‘morial service on the anniversary of his 
birthday, his death- having occurred just 
v days previous. Hach department of his 
th and Sunday school took part in the 
fam. Supt. A..R. Atwood spoke on ‘“Im- 
alizing Oneself..in Service Here and 
oo” 

Y 


ie many friends of Rev. S. ©. Haskin, 
erly of Hope, St.. Louis, who has just 
»d away, held a service in his memory on 
lay evening, Feb. 26. Rev. John Best, 


“What a delightful 
party! My dear, how do 
| you do it?” 

i The speaker turned amazed 
| eyes on her hostess. The other 


| laughed happily. “It’s really 

' the simplest thing when you 

| once learn how.” Edna Geister, | 

| who wrote that wonderful | 

| game-book called “Ice-Break- 

| ers and the Ice-Breaker Her- 
self” for young people, has just 
published a new one, full of 
new stunts and games and the 
_cleverest ideas. It’s a gold 
mine for any hostess. It’s 
called— 


IT IS TO LAUGH 


| By Edna Geister 


} 
MerPisstO FAUGH - - - $1.25 


| ICE-BREAKERS AND THE 
ICE-BREAKER HERSELF $1.35 


At All Booksellers 


| GEORGE H. DORAN CCMPANY 
| 244 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 


— Worship and Song 


(Revised) 
The Song Book Without a Peer 


[ was delighted to go through the book, page 
page, spending several hours with the ma- 
therein, and I want to congratulate you 
the splendid service which you have 
ered in behalf of the Sunday School and 
g People’s Organizations. Your book has 
hearty endorsement, and I shall do all 
n my power to push it... as the best 
book embodying those principles of wor- 
which shall revolutionize both our Sunday 
ol and Young People’s Organization, and 
bue a spirit of worship which they have not 
he present time.”—A Baptist State Official. 


“Single copies $1.00. 85c in quantity. 


Returnable sample on request. 
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pastor of Hope, and Dr. A. H. Armstrong paid 
tribute to his life. Under his leadership Hope 
meeting-house and parsonage were built and its 
present success assured. 


Dr. Aked Addresses St. Louis Club 

The St. Louis Congregational Club recently 
held “Ladies’ Night,” with a capacity house, 
to which Dr. Charles F. Aked spoke, using as 
his theme “Pilgrim Faith and Pilgrim Men; 
the Inglish Story of the Men of the May- 
flower.” The Club met at Pilgrim Church. 
Dr. Aked pled for a perpetuation of the vital 
faith possessed by the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Rev.. D. J. Bradley, of Webster Groves, was 
elected president of the Club for 1922, suecceed- 
ing Dr. A. H: Armstrong. 


CALIFORNIA 
More Gains at. Long Beach 

If any other Congregational church in the 
country is to usurp the honorable first plaee 
held by Lone Bracu, it will indeed have to 
report a notable record of accessions. The 
closing of the year in that church shows a net 
gain of 203, this in spite of the absence of Rev. 
H. Kk. Booth, on a four months’ leave of ab- 
sence last summer. ‘The church roll now num- 
bers 1,288. 

The financial condition of this church is also 
favorable, with a slight balance on hand for 
the year in the budget of over $24,000., Per- 
haps the most notable achievement during 1921 
was the purchase of the adjoining lot on which 
a large addition to the present plant is ulti- 
mately contemplated. ‘The chureh at present 
carries a heavy indebtedness on this property, 
but it proposes to clear this within the next 
12 months, 

The congregation is sharing the experiences 
of Dr. Booth’s summer in Hurope through a 
series of travel talks on Wednesday evenings. 
He has also been in great demand for outside 
addresses. In the morning sermons for the 
current ten weeks, the pastor is presenting a 
series on “Christ’s Gospel of Ife,’ seeking to 
make clear the present-day implications of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Ss. E. B. 


Eagle Rock Midweek Meetings Well Attended’ 

Eacre Rock had a notable increase in 
membership at the first communion service of 
the new year, when 69 united with the church. 
Only four of these were under 20, few were 
beyond middle life and 24 were men. The 
group represented a truly notable accession 
to the organization. 

An interesting development in this church 
has been the increased interest in the mid- 
week service, which has maintained an average 
attendance of nearly 100 for some time. The 
meeting has been advertised as a “People’s 
Meeting” and has gathered many who have 
been unconnected with any church organiza- 
tion. The pastor, Rev. BE. M. Isaac, has fol- 
lowed the plan of delivering lectures on psy- 
chological and scientific, as well as religious, 
topics, with an effort to reinterpret religion in 
the light of present day knowledge.  S. PB. B. 


Bethany, Los Angeles, Free from Debt 
Rebuilding its plant, destroyed by fire, and 
furnishing the community with a suitable 
house of worship was 4 big undertaking for 
the working people of small means who com- 
the parish of BETHANY MemoriAL, Los 


prise i 
Anoues. Under the leadership of Rev. J. H. 
Cooper, the enterprise was carried through 


successfully and the new church dedicated 
last spring. A heavy debt still remained, how- 
ever, but with the close of 1921 that was en- 
tirely met. The sum of $20,000, in addition 
to generous aid from the C. C. B. S., was 
raised. 


Thirty-five added to the 


members were 
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chureh roll during the past 12 months and 
the church now contemplates a still more ag- 
gressive plan of parish evangelism. 8. EB. B. 


This we may know surely, that no man or 
woman of the humblest sort ean really be 
strong, gentle, pure, and good without the 
world being better for it, without somebody 
being: helped and comforted by the very ex- 
istence of that goodness.—Phillips Brooks. 


‘Church Advertising 


20% a Week © 


Here is a machine that prints clean-cut notices of 
meetings, programs, invitasions, menus of church 
suppers, financial appeals—anything that can be writ- 
ten—at a’cost of about 20c per thousand. 


Rotospeed will help to increase at- 
tendance at Sunday School, Church, 
and all other rligious services. It 
will secure the hearty co-operation of 
. your congregation. It will help solve 
*W the perplexing problems of church 
attendance and church finance. 


ROTOSPEED 


STENCIL DUPLIC 


is used by churches all over the 
United States. We will gladly send 
you samples of Rotospeed work used 
by other churches. We will show 
you how you can use Rotospeed 
in your own work. 


MAIL COUPON 


Mail the coupon for examples of 
work used by other churches. From 
them you can get ideas for your church, 
Or we will send you a Rotospeed. 
completely equipped, on ten days’ 
free trial. 


Check the coupon below and we 
will send you either the 
machine on ten days’ 
trial, or samples of work 
and details of our free 
trial offer. 


THE ROTOSPEED CO. 
774 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


Free Trial to Churches 


The Rotospeed Co., 774E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 

ia Please send me complete Rotospeed Machine and 
Free Trial Equipment. After 10 days’ trial I 

will pay $43.50 or return the machine. 

Please send samples of work, booklet and de‘ails 

of your Free Trial Offer. This does not obligate 

me iu any way. 


NARI So oe ce eave cee sees er sen ne teeale = sree ee ve este etn ae 
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Lorenz’s Easter Music 


Easter Services. (New 1922) 
“New Life,” by Ira B. Wilson. 
“The Cross Triumphant,’ by Holton. 

8 cents per copy, $6.00 per hundred, post- 
paid. Samples sent free upon request. 

Easter Sunday School Cantatas 
“The Glory of the Cross,” by Lorenz. 
“The Lighted Cross,’ by Ira B. Wilson. 
“Easter,” by Ira B. Wilson. 

20 cents per copy, net in any quantity. Send 
20 cents for single sample each of the three. 

Easter Recitations and Exercises 
“Baster Treasury No. 27.” (New 1922.) 
Recitations, exercises, motion exercises, 
acrostics, drills, prose dialogs, panto- 
mimes, tableaux, church decorating. For 
primary, junior and grown young people. 

Price, 25 cents per copy. . 

Easter Choir Cantatas. (New 1922) 
“Victory,” by Henry Wildermere. Difficult. 
“My Redeemer Lives,” by Wilson. Easy. 

60 cents per copy each in any quantity. A 
copy of each sent on approval. Must be paid 
for or returned postpaid after ten days. 


Easter Anthems ¢ 
Our ten most popular, out of over three 
hundred we publish, sent on approval. Must 
be paid for or returned postpaid after ten 


days. 
Easter Solo. (New for 1922) 


“I Know That I Shall Live Again,” by 
Ira B. Wilson. 
KO cents per copy. High, Medium and Low 
Editions. A copy of edition wanted sent on 
approval. Must be paid for or returned 
postpaid after ten days. Our catalog lists 
over forty Easter solos and duets with a 
convenient plan for getting them on ap- 

proval. 
Mention ‘The Congregationalist.” 


OREN New York, Chicago 
L PUBLISHING CO. Z and Dayton, Ohio 


El 
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Calls 

Brock, G. A., assistant superintendent, New 
York Conference, and secretary of Bureau of 
Pastoral Supply, to New England Church, 
Saratoga Springs. At work. Will also have 
charge of Pastoral Supply work under direc- 
tion of Supt. C.+W. Shelton. 

CupAves, C. H., Pocatello, Ida., to Phillips, Salt 


Lake City, Utah. Declines. 
Haut, Roswrt, Indianapolis, Ind., to Michigan 
City. Accepts to begin March 1. 


Jonus, M. H., Boonville, Mo., to Green Ridge. At 
work. 

Kwrr, ARCHIBALD, Glasgow, Scotland, to South, 
Amherst, Mass. At work. 
McNary, G. W., Boscobel, Wis., 

Accepts. 
Ramsny, NorMAN, Clinton, Wis., to Medford and 
Associated Churches. 


to Burlington. 


Rice, G. H., Malden, Wash., to Deer Park. At 
work. 
SLoan, ALEXANDER, Abington, Mass., to South 


Berwick, Me. Accepts to begin June 1. 
Srover, H. C., Central, Salem, Ore., to Federated, 
Freewater. At work. 


Resignations 
CAMERON, M. J., Baraboo, Wis. 
Evert, H. S., Shullsburg, Wis. 
FAVILLE, JOHN, Lake Mills, Wis. 
Houpen, E. R., Portsmouth, Va. Effective Feb. 2. 
LAGRANGE, J. H., Trempealeau, Wis. 
Newton, D. A., Reading, Mass., after 11 years. 
Prererson, O. P., Salem Square (Swedish), Wor- 
eester, Mass. Effective May 15. 
WILLETT, MAaHLOoN, Decorah, Ia. Effective Easter 


Sunday. 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 

, COLORADO 

Greeley, First 64 101 

Manitou, First 105 
MISSOURI 

Springfield, First 50 76 
MONTANA 

Hedges, First 8 
New Yore . 

New York, Broadway Tabernacle 12 22 
OREGON 

Portland, First . 20 
SourH DaKxovTa 

Sioux Falls, First 46 62 
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70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Recognitions 
Morrison, F. W., First, San Jose, Cal., Feb 17. 
Sermon by Rey. F. J. Van Horn; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. W. B. Thorp, F. A. Bissell, B. M. 
Palmer, H. M. Tenney, W. E Hckles and R. 
D. Douglass. 


Events to Come 


SurrotK Norrn Association, Highland Church, 
Somerville, Mass., April 12, afternoon and 
evening. General theme, ‘‘Prayer.” 

Bosvon MInisrers’ Mrntinc, March 13, will be 
omitted in order that the ministers may attend 
the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, Park 
Street Church, Boston. 

MEnTING OF MINISTERS OF New YORK CITY AND 
Vicinity, 287 Fourth Ave., March 18. Sub- 
ject, “Fundamentals and Freedom.” 

Woman’s Homp Missrtonaky ASSOCIATION, annual 
meeting, Second Church, Greenfield, Mass., 
March 29. Speakers: Rev. J. G. Dickey, Rev. 
A. V. Bliss, Rev. L. B. Goodrich, Mrs. Henry HE. 
Bray and Mrs. Robert M. Woods. 

Renicious Bpucation- Association, Chicago, IIl., 
March 29—April 1. General subject, “Prob- 
lems of Week-day Religious Hducation.” 

Young WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, bien- 
nial convention, Hot Springs, Ark., April 20-26. 

NAvTIONAL CONGRESS OF ALL RELIGIOUS DENOM- 
INATIONS, under auspices of World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, 
Cleveland, O., May 16-18. 

INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 

NortHERN NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, annual session, Durham, N. H., July 


CONVENTION, 


10-17. Further information can be obtained of 
the dean, Mrs. Nellie T. Hendrick, Nashua, 
N;, Hi; 


State Conferences 
ALABAMA (Colored), Anniston, March 23. 
ARIZONA, Prescott, April. 


CALIFORNIA (Southern), San Bernardino, May 
8-10. 

CoLorapbo, Eaton, June 12-14. 

Froripa, St. Petersburg, April 25-27. 

Hawatr, Honolulu, July. 

ILLINOIS, Champaign, May 1-3. 

INDIANA, Whiting, May 19-21. 

Iowa, Newton, May 16-18. 

KANSAS, Wichita, May 9-12. 

Louisiana (Colored), Lake Charles, April 6. 

MAINE, Bangor, May 9-11. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Fitchburg, May 15-17. 

Micuican, Ann Arbor, May 16-18. 

MippLr ATLANTIC (District of Columbia, Mary- 
land; New Jersey and Virginia), Plainfield, 


N. J., April 18-19. 
Minnesota, Duluth, May 16-18. 
New Hampsuirn, Derry, May 9-11. 
New Mexico, Gallup, April 17. 
New York, Rochester, May 16-18. 
Ouio, Springfield, May 9-11. 


OKLAHOMA (White), Oklahoma City, April 25-27. - 


PENNSYLVANIA, May 238-25. 

RuHopH ISLAND, Union, Providence, May 9-10. 
SoutH DaxKovra, Huron, May 16-19. 

TENNHSSED (Colored), Little Rock, April 26-30. 
VeRMONT, Springfield, May 9. 

WyoMING, Baton, Col., June. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count Vine. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


SAMUEL R. HARLOW 

Sunday night, Feb. 12, Samuel R. Harlow, the 
father of Rey. Samuel Allen Harlow, pastor of 
the Congregational Church, Canton, Mass., died 
at the home of his son, 294 Washington St., 
Canton. 

For the past eighteen months he had been con- 
fined to his room and practically to his bed with 
the increasing infirmities of age. He bore with 
great patience his long invalidism. He was in 
his eighty-ninth year. 

The funeral was held Tuesday morning, Feb. 
14, at 11 o’clock, in the vestry of the Congre- 
gational Church, and was conducted by his son, 
Rey. S. A. Harlow.- The following hymns were 
sung by the friends present at the personal re- 


March 9, 19% 


quest of Rev. Mr. Harlow: “When I Survey i 
Wondrous Cross,” ‘There’s a Green Hill F 
Away,” and “Nearer, My God, To Thee.” 

A personal friend accompanied the hymns 
the piano, and Rey. John H. de Vries, D. 
Rector of the Episcopal Church, Canton, offe: 
a beautiful and sympathetic prayer. Rey. a 
Harlow gave a sketch of his father’s life, 
was a tender and appreciative tribute to an hi 
ored and beloved parent. 

Mr. Samuel R. Harlow was the son of R 
Samuel Harlow, who was a clergyman in 1 
Dutch Reformed Church, New York State. D 
ing the presidency of Gen. Grant, Mr. Harl 
served as U. S. Marshal of the Southern Distt 
of New York, which included New York City, 2 
also as Internal Revenue Collector of the Fow 
District of New York City, and as U. S. Mars 
of Brooklyn. The latter position he filled — 
twelve years, having been supported by Presid 
Hayes. These government offices he filled w 
marked ability. 

Mr. Harlow was born in the town of Hsop 
Ulster County, N. Y., and came from, old Engl 
and Holland Dutch stock. He had a rare gift 
making friends. He loved the services of Go 
house, and was throughout life a disciple of» 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

He leaves two sons, Rev. S. A. Harlow, € 
ton, Mass., and Mr. L. F. Harlow, Philadelpl 
Pa. He leaves four grandchildren—Rey. S. Ra 
Harlow, a missionary of the American Boa 
anl connected with the International Colle 
Smyrna, Asia Minor; Mrs. John Kingsley Bit 
the wife of Rey. J. K. Birge, International ¢ 
lege, Smyrna; Robert HE. Harlow, a journali 
and Richard C. Harlow, State College, Pa. 
leaves eleven great grandchildren. Ss. A. H 


It Will Pay You to Read 


THE OUTLOOK IN POLAND, by Dr. DILI 
(Fortnightly Review, January). Dr. Dil 
reports that “the recovery of the nation as 
whole has been rapid, solid and persister 
“The one organic disease ‘from which Pol: 
is suffering is rottenness of the Administ 
tion.” The people are doing their part w 

‘THE EGYPTIAN DEADLOCK, by SIR VAL 
TINE CHIROL (Fortnightly Review, Januar 
A clear description of the tangled condition 
affairs in Egypt, how it came about, who is 
blame and what the remedy is. The aut 
blames the British government for depart 
from the policy of reason and statesmans 
recommended by the Milner Commission. 
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“using them. Write for particula 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGA 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 
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h 9, 1922 
the Schools and Colleges 


innell Fellowship Conference 
ing in 1913 and interrupted only 
during the war period, the mid-winter 
ship Conference came to its eighth 
al gathering at Grinnell, Jan. 30—Feb. 3. 
: Conference is held under the joint aus- 
es of the College, the State Conference and 
‘local church. The College furnishes the 
ding attraction of the program—the Gates 
norial Lecturer; the State Conference se- 
es the other speakers; while the Grinnell 
arch graciously provides the hospitality. 
e attendance this year was a record breaker, 
ching a total of 100, of whom 60 were pas- 
s from various parts of the state. 

[he interest of the Conference this year, as 
rays, centered in the Gates Memorial lectures 
J in the man chosen for the lectureship. 
e College selected Dr. Carl S. Patton, of 
ee for this honor, and in so doing 
ind a man who proved to be a great favorite 
h the student body, the visiting delegates 
1 the townspeople. The theme, “Christ in 
World Today,” gave the lecturer ample 
portunity to appraise the influence of Christ 
the complex life of the modern world. 
Dr. Patton approached his task from the 
ellectual standpoint. He fearlessly searched 
‘things, and laid hold upon that which was 
om “Christ in Current Poetry” and “Christ 
‘Current Fiction” revealed wide research 
J omniverous reading, and brought to light 
th wealth of material as the average reader 
; little knowledge of. The chief interest, 
wever, centered in the two lectures on 
hrist in Modern Theological Thought.” 
e lecturer stated clearly but briefly the 
_ conservative, the traditional and the 


a liberal views concerning the person and 
k of Christ, and then outlined in more 
a the modern view of which T. R. Glover 
one of the leading exponents. Jesus is 
man life of God. The Son of God unveils 

Father. God is what Jesus was in his 
an relations while here upon the earth; 
d what Christ is now in his world-wide re- 
structing and redeeming influence. The 
it two lectures dealt with “Christ in Eco- 
mic Relations.” Always concrete and defi- 


, Dr. Patton used the Denver Tramway | 


rike and the Steel Strike as illustrating the 
muggle between capitalism and unionism, 
inting out the virtues and vices of both and 
owing how far the spirit of Christ must still 
‘before our economic and industrial ideals 
e realized. 


sir special messages. There was another 
itton on the program who came from “down 
st.” The Home Secretary of the American 


sssage concerning the situation in the new 
rid as regards the extension of Christian- 
and our share in it. Dr. Cornelius H. 
tton knows the world situation, 
inted out many a beam of light piercing the 


hope but also making more clear the path 


Ward, of Chicago Seminary, expert on 
0 stimulating lectures on “In a Moment of 
me” and “The Children in the 


nce’ was an unusual and revealing ad- 
sss by Mr. Harvey Ingham, editor of the 
8s Moines Register. 

Members of the College faculty made valu- 
e contributions to the success of the Con- 
ence. President Main spoke on 


Other speakers from far and near brought | 


yard, who is a world trayeler and a great | 
issionary statesman, brought a heartening | 


and he | 
ershadowing cloud, not only revealing signs | 
ead ‘for the Church of Christ. Prof. Frank | 


id psychology and religious education, gave | 


Market | 
e.’ “Impressions of the Armament Con- | 


“The | 
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Movement of the English Speaking People”; 
Prof. H. W. Norris, eminent scientist and fine 
Christian, on “Science and Ideals”; Prof. J. 
W. Gannaway on the “Man Problem,” and 
Dr. Edward A. Steiner gave two lectures on 
the “Church and the Reconciliation of the 
Classes,” and the “Church and the Reconcilia- 
tion of the Races.” These were heart search- 
ing in their moral passion, but somewhat 
unconvincing in their conclusion. Dr. Steiner 
told us that he was neither a pessimist nor an 
optimist, both of which are cheap, but an 
idealist. 

The Ministerial Retreat has found its place 
in the heart of this Conference. This is the 
one session where the ministers grapple at 
close quarters with their own personal needs 
and the problems peculiar to their task. The 
four brethren who led off in the discussion 
spoke with the blunt but sympathetic frank- 
ness of blood relations. It is good even for 
a minister to see himself as others see him. 
This retreat was a sort of spiritual clinic. 

The Conference was not all lectures and 
addresses. Features of a social character 
were liberally mixed. There was a Brother- 
hood dinner; a faculty reception and a con- 
ference dinner in the beautiful dining room 
of the Woman’s Quadrangle; and a recital by 
the faculty of the School of Music. Further 
variety was given the program by a religious 
drama demonstration at which two productions 
were given, one by the Christian Endeavor 
Society of the Grinnell Church and the other 
by the College Dramatic Production Class. 

The whole Conference was _ intellectually 
and spiritually stimulating. The ministers in 
attendance bore strong testimony to its fine, 
uplifting character. PRP. A. Je 


Rev. A. W. Palmer at Andover 


The Hyde Lectures on Christian Missions 
were delivered at Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, by Rev. A. W. Palmer, of Central 
Union Church, Honolulu, on the afternoons of 
Feb. 14-16. The series dealt with the develop- 
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ment of Christian civilization in Hawaii in the 
past century with all its vicissitudes of reli- 
gious, political, economic and racial change. 
Beginning with that first shipload of pil- 
grims—one of them a young Andover Semi- 
nary graduate—the fascinating story was told 
of the rapid evangelization of the natives until 
in 1860 one third of the population had be- 
come Christian, The divisive and destructive 
agencies which produced the reaction and de- 
cline of the next 40 years were carefully 
analyzed and explained in the second lecture, 
together with some of the lessons for the 
technique of missions which the experience in 
these islands teaches. Finally, the present 
conditions of the islands were outlined. 
From careful investigation and from first- 
hand knowledge the lectures brought before 
the hearers many new points of view, many 
fresh. explanations of the past history and 
present status of the Sandwich Islands, and a 
conviction of the hope and interest with which 
Christians may continue to watch this critical 
and typical, though relatively small, mission- 
ary field. It was particularly fitting that the 
subject should be presented under the aus- 
pices of an institution which through a long 
series of devoted alumni has contributed so 
much to the Christianization of Hawaii. | 


AINTAB 


Budget for 1922-23, now being planned, must 
bé limited to missionary salaries, grant from 
Higher Educational Fund, local income (which 
will be small) and 1921 income from endow- 
ment, plus special donations. These dona- 


tions will determine the amount of work 
which the college and hospital can 
undertake. 
Make checks payable to S. F, Wilkins, 
Treasurer, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
(Trustees of Donations for Hducation 
in Turkey—Legal Title.) 


For Twenty Years 


M. & M. Portable Chapels 
have been giving excel- 
lent satisfaction to man” 
denominations. They are | 
scattered over the United 
States and in mission 
fields in foreign lands. 
They are ready-built in 
sections, with locks, 
glass, window fasteners, 
etc. in place. Can be erected in 
a very short time by unskilled 
labor with no tools but wrench 
and screw driver. Building Com- 
mittees, Pastors, Church’ Ex- 
tension and Missionary Boards 
should have our free catalog on 
file. Send for a copy today. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 
92 Main St., Saginaw Mich. 


investment of mi 


say 
and advises investments there at once. 


a like sum is secured by May Ist. 
missionary educationa 
Can you find a better op 
|. Won’t you tell us you are interested ? 


INVEST WITH HIM 


NEW YORK BUSINESS MAN whose advice is sought concerning 
(Siesta lions has been studying the training of Christian leaders in China. 


s that the School of Religion of Peking University faces a 


IVE $50,000 toward the buildings and equipment 
iL Bharat Of the 330 living 


] institutions of North China, 2 
portunity for a long term investment? 


PEKING UNIVERSITY 


H. K. CASKEY, Exec. Sec’y, 156 ri“) Ave., New York 


the 
He 


n unprecedented opportunity 


for this department provided 
graduates of this union of all higher 
62 are now in active Christian work. 
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The Church School 


(Continued from page 306) 
members to replenish club treasury. Note: 
Also in another January meeting the club was 
entertained by the college authorities in the 
Commons. The college president spoke on the 
needs and future of the college, which was 
the town’s. chief interest. Feeling of co-opera- 
tion produced. 

February 

1. Nature of monthly meeting. 

Father and Son Banquet, served by Girl 
Scouts. Subject: “Lincoln.” Outside speaker. 
Prize speaking contest by boys: Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. 

2. Club project for community service. 

Report of health committee. Plans made to 
co-operate with community organizations to se- 
cure and support a district nurse. Sums voted 
to help support church calendar. 
March 

1. Nature of monthly meeting. 

Stand up supper at close of meeting. 
“hot dogs’ and doughnuts served. 


Coffee, 
Subject : 


For Whooping 
Cough, Asthma, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Nasal Catarrh, 
Bronchitis and 
Sore Throat. 


The Vapor Treatment for Coughs and Colds 
The time to use Cresolene is at night. This fact 
appeais to every one, for the healing, antiseptic 
vapor is breathed all night and is constantly in 
contact with the seat of the disease, relieving the 
cough and difficult breathing. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for forty 


Est. 


years. ‘Che benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 60. FOR SALE BY DRUGCISTS 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York | 
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“The Town Warrant.” 
men. Heated discussion. 

2. Club project for community service. 

Farmers’ institute projected; housing com- 
mittee appointed to take care of overflow of 
students. 

April 

1. Nature of monthly meeting. 

Regular supper. Subject: ‘““Civic Responsi- 
bility.” Outside speaker. 

2. Club project for community service. 

Planting of fruit trees; clean up and paint 
up week observed; concrete sidewalk laid by 
the men themselves in front of the town 
library; old cemeteries cleaned up; scientific 
method of disposing of garbage worked out, ete. 
May 

1. ‘Nature of monthly meeting. 

Ladies’ night with banquet served by caterer. 
Topic: “The Ladies.” Musical program by 
the men. 

2. Club project for community service. 

Projection of community. Memorial Day 
services, including the selection and placing of 
a boulder and the dedication of a _ soldier’s 
tablet. 

June 

1. Nature of monthly meeting. 

Regular supper. Subject: “The History of 
Our Town.” Reminiscences by citizens. Old- 
time music by old-time fiddler. Boys and girls 
invited in by the entertainer. 

2. Club project for community service. 

A pageant embodying the history of the town 
arranged and put on by the club. 

July and August 

1. No regular meetings and suppers. 

2. Club project for community service. 

During the summer the club raised funds 
and furnished automobiles to carry fifty boys 
on a camping trip to the mountains. They 
carried the Camp Fire Girls to the beach. They 


Speakers: The select- 


HOW TO ENLIST MEN 


IN THE WORK OF THE CHURCH! 


PARISH EVANGELISM 


By FREDERICK L. FAGLEY, Secretary Commission on Evangelism. 


@ “No pastor can afford to be without it and every active layman should read it. 
and proved program with methods that win.”—Congregationalist. 


All Booksellers. F. H. REVELL CO. 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


A PROGRAM 
THAT WINS! 
$1.00 


It is a tested 


Sea Pines 


Brewster, Mass. 
Cape Cod Bay 
Under auspices of Sea 
Pines School of Personality 
Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M. 


Founder 


overlookin: 
dancing. 


and mental hygiene. 


Personality Camp for Girls 


Exceptional opportunity for training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality School. 3,000 feet of shore front. 
Abundance of resinous pines. 
the sea. Safe boating and swimming. Sports. Horseback riding. Esthetic 
andicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experienced Sea Pines Councilors, Tutor- 
ing if desired. Excellent advantages in Art and Music. Special attention given to physical 
Separate unit for little girls with special schedule. 
8 weeks of wholesome and ennobling outdoor life. 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD 


Attractive bungalows; cabins and tents, Craft sho 


Address 
Box V, BREWSTER, MASS. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. Al- 
bany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 


Young Man as Director of Religious Education. 
Trinitarian Congregational Church, New Bedford, 
Mass. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


ton. 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Jungalow Camps combines the advantages of 
a small hotel and camp life in tent or cottage. 
Individuals, groups, families. Wonderful view, 
80 acres of land, boating, bathing, fishing, tramp- 
ing, mountain climbs, tennis, ete. Golf nearby. 
Send for rates and booklet. Dr. Fred P. Hag- 
gard, Jungalow Camps, Wolfeboro, N. H. 


For Sale by Owner—Cut over hard wood land, 
suitable for dairy and general farming. Taylor 
County, Wisconsin. Good soil, roads, schools and 
markets. Deed with 4 cash. Balance to suit 
buyer. Dr. James Alderson, Dubuque, Ia. 


Experienced, middle-aged teacher 
toring for summer (grammar school subjects), 
or would supervise home in parents’ absence. 
“G.,” Congregationalist. 


desires tu- 


For Sale—TYifty used 
Youth,” almost new, 
Humeston, Ia. 


“Hymnal for American 
25¢c. each. TT. Gray, 


Wanted—By the First Congregational Church 
of Danbury, Ct., 25 copies, in good repair, of 
Hymns of Worship and Service, 18th edition, 
published by the Century Company of New York 
City. Write to Rev. John M. Deyo, Danbury, Ct. 
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arranged and supervised the Fourth of July 
parade. ‘They co-operated. with the churches 
in Sunday school picnics. They got up a base-| 
ball team and played the high school team. 


4 
| 


| 
Teacher—Johnny, what can you tell of na 
North Pole? | 
Johnny—It is a pole 16 feet high. 
Teacher—What about the climate? 
Johnny—The Eskimos climb it. 


An old eolored woman who was very deaf 
was very much impressed by the sermon: 
“Sistah Jones, I couldn’t heah nuthin’ but 1 
jes ’lowed the way dat preachah was runnin’ 
round dat platform, he shuah was’doin’ some, 
mighty good preachin’!”—The Look-out. 


“The difficulty of finding a house is not ex- 
clusively an eastern problem. Out in Kansas, 
for instance, a native observed a stranger look- 
ing around, and ventured to say, “Good morn- 
ing, sir. House hunting?” 

“Yes,” replied the stranger. 


could have blown this far?” 


“T wonder if it 


When little Percival arrived at school on the 
opening day, he carried the following note to 
the teacher: Oe | 

“Dear Teacher: Our sweet. little Percival 
is a very delicate, nervous child, and if he is 
naughty—and he is likely to be naughty at 
times—just punish the boy next to him, and 
that will frighten him so he’ll be good.’—Way- 
side Tales. 


A negro woman in Savannah was preparing 
to get married. For four weeks before the 
ceremony she saved her wages, and immedi- 
ately after the wedding she hunted up her 
mistress and asked her to take charge of the 
fund. | 

“T’ll take it, of course,” said the puzzled 
woman, “but, Mandy, won’t you need your 
money to spend on your honeymoon?” 

“Miss May” said the bride, “does you think 
I’se goin’ to trust myse’f wid a strange niggah 
an’ all dat money on me?”’—OCan-Cleve Hub. 


An inland farmer was paying his first visit 
to the seaside. He inquired of a boatman if he 
could have a bottle of the sea water to take 
home with him, as his wife had heard that it 
was good for rheumatism. 

“Certainly,” said the boatman, and charged 
him a quarter. 

Later on, at low tide, the farmer returned 
to the boatman for another bottle, and ex- 
claimed: “Gosh! Haven’t you done a big 


business since I was here this morning ?”’— 
Pittsburg Chronicle-T'elegraph., ; 


end 
WHOOPING COUGH 


ROCHES.:” EMBROCATION 


elieves promptly and safely. i 
in Bronchitis, Lumbagoand_- thea, 


W. EDWARDS & SON 4/1 druggists or 
E FOUGERA 
London, England 9) © Beekman gO. 


Clear Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura 
Soap and Talcum 


Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25c.every where. Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. V, Malden, Mass 
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Benevolent Societies 


SACHUSETTS HOM® MISSIONARY Soci" 
mc of the Congregational Home ALSMOAEY 
jety, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
their home missionary work. The Society 
icits bequests, pays annuties on conditional 

administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
ek HE. Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 
Uker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
bg Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
SSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AI 
its gifts from churches and individuals, Ave 
juests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
e., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. B. 
| P. Congregational Pose. 

; ONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BosTO 
vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
blishment and support of Hvangelical Congre- 
onal Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
@ its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. B. 
\Isey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
ilding, Boston. 


| 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s BoarD. OF Missions, 5038 Congrega- 
nal House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, meen 
iss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 
Woman’s BoAarD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTHRIOR, 
§S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. BH. Hurlburt, 
jeas., Friday Meeting, 10 a. M. 
| WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THH PACIBIC, 
bom 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
rancisco, Cal. Mrs. R. C. Kirkwood, President ; 
rs. Hrnest A. Evans, Vice President ; Mrs. W. 
Ferrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
y, Executive Secretary; Miss Elizabeth S. Ben- 
1, Associate Secretary. 
ConGREGATIONAL Woman’s Homp MISSIONARY 
MPHRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P, 8 
ffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, See. 
Woman’s Homn Missionary Association (of 
sachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
atheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


; Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec. Rev. Merritt 
Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
regational Society devoted to the material, social 
nd moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
ipported mainly by the New England churches. 
las finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
oston, and at Vineyard Haven, and_ Reading 
oom at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
e@ payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Contributions from churches and indi- 
Contributions received on an 


| 


, 
il 


Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 

‘The only American undenominational interna- 
tonal and national Society aiding seamen. 

i 


) American 


“Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
07 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
r New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
‘PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
Joun B. Catvert, D.D., President; GmORGH 
[DNBY WHBSTHR, D.D., Secretary. 

LARENCH C. Pinnno, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
y York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


_ American Sunday School Union 
Founded 1817. 


iral districts of the country. 
reulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
on work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
pported by voluntary gifts. Contributions s0- 
ted. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
tributions and communications relative to work 
any part of the country may be sent to the 


New England office. 
1 L. Carver, Supt. 


Ww. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


New England Agency 


HH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
supplies in New Hngland and elsewhere, and 
New Hngland Congregational ministers seeking 
storates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
hur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 


D. D., irman. 


~ Connecticut Societies 


HH FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
isterial Relief in Connecticut and invites con 
butions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
fts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
ent; Rey. William F. Hnglish, Treasurer, 
gregational House, Hartford. 

Missionary Socinry or CONNECTICUT, & 
mstituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
utions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
ish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 


Moderator, Rev. William ©. Barton P. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles EB. Burton, ” berm ere 


Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 


Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 

Oorresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William E. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Wnoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 
pid ei ee ee ee 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


National Agencies 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


289 Fourth Ave., New York 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
289 Fourth Ave. New York 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


3875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
_ Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


Seo’y Interior 


THE ANNUITY FUND 


Rev. Emest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS Rey. sae L. Gs oe of Meee) ‘ 
375 Lexington Avenue, N York Rev. lliam §. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Gi st Se eee Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
flefense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. George L. Cady Corresponding Secretaries 


Rey. Fred L. Brownlee 
Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcoxy Secretary of Women’s Work 


Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
$5,000,000 held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council, the income used to endow 


the Annuity Fund for Congregationa] Ministers by | Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 

providing funds to supplement the minister's an- Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

nual payments toward old age annuities. Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldag., San 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary Francisco. 


Bducational and church work in the South 


among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Lucius R. Hastman, Chairman Bxecutive Committee 


Mii 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Officers 
Rev, ROCKWELL H. POrrer, Chairman, Ct. 
Ruy. Francis J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. WaLtuer BH. Buu, Treasurer, NeEY. 
Rey. ArtHouR H. BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 


Executive Staff 
Rev. CHARLES BH, BURTON (ex officio), Secretary 
Rey. JAMES BH. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Rev. JoHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary 
Rev. Harry D. SHELDON, Superintendent of Dis- 


tribution 

It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Frnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages.\ In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


Calif. 
Rev. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rey, Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev, A. BE. Holt, Social Service Secretary | 
Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F.' Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


with the minimum of expense. gta ; 

The five-year program voted by the Nationa Directs. Denominational Religious Education 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- | }.,,¢ram including Social Service and Missionary 
in 1921 includes the co-opera- | wjucation; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


sion on Missions ' 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 


ehurehes in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. : 
Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 
For literature and information address the 
Commission on Missions. 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 


In adership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
2987 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rey. Ermest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Pxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids and establishes Sunday. Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONALPUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
Rev. Frank M. SHBLDON, General Secretary 


JosprH B. Rosson, Treasurer 
Vprnon M. Sch ONCK, General Sales Manager 


A. A. HAGSTROM, Western Manager 
Kpnnetu 8. BALLOU, Advertising Manager 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 


Moines in 1904. 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Freedrick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
church work to. enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 


use of pastors and churches. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
49 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 
Henry CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 
JouHn R. MONTGOMERY, Vice-Chairman 
Joun N. BENNETT, Secretary ; 
CpnrRAL TRUST Company, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Qstablished by the National Council to relate 
ais effectively the churches to the educational in- 
stitutions, and t both 
financially and with 


o assist these institutions, 
administrative advice. 


| Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 
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READY FOR EASTER 2—— 


It will be here almost before you are aware of it—if your | .. 
plans are not matured, better urge your committee to hasten | 


We. Stand Ready to Help ( ae | 3 
THE PROGRAM 


The program will be just what you make it, careful selection and preparation invariably make for 
success. We suggest these three as particularly good. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF LOVE AND SERVICE _ By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 


This is an Easter Pageant which has been produced with splendid effect during the past three years. 
It lends itself to production in almost any church, and proves an effective program. Single copies, 6 
cents; 12 copies, 65 cents; 50 copies, $2.65; 100 copies, $5.00. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE By MARGARET SLATTERY 


This excellent Easter Service bears the imprint of Miss Slattery’s well-known ability and fine spirit, 
and we can most heartily recommend it for use anywhere. Single copies, 6 cents; 12 copies, 65 cents; 
50 copies, $2.65; 100 copies, $5.00. 


LIFE VICTORIOUS By MARGARET SLATTERY 


This service for Easter Day was originally issued in 1915 and its popularity seems unabated. It con- 
tains that very popular Easter dialogue for 10 girls entitled HER EASTER CHOICE. This carries 
an unforgetable message. Single copies, 6 cents; 12 copies, 65 cents; 50 copies, $2.65; 100 copies, $5.00. 


THE PASTOR’S INSTRUCTION CLASS 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE 


By B. S. Winchester. A discussion course for pastor’s classes. Intended for girls and boys from about eleven 
to thirteen years of age. This booklet is for the pastor or leader; no material is provided for the pupil. The 
plan is to stimulate thinking and then to supply material for further thought and suggestion as to the direction it may 
take. Topics are as follows: (1) The Hall of Fame, (2) The Secret of Greatness, (3) The Challenge of Life, (4) Jesus 
Christ, the Master of Life, (5) Living Up to Our Best, (6) Living and Working Together. Price 25 cents. 


CHRISTIAN CERTAINTIES—A CATECHISM OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By Robert E. Brown, and Leslie H. Perdriau. ‘A survey of the Christian faith from the modern point of view,’— 
prepared especially for the young people in our churches. They will find here simple, direct answers to the ques- 
tions which inevitably arise in the discussion of such topics as—Sin and Salvation, Prayer, God, The Future Life, 
ete. Although of necessity the topics have been treated suggestively rather than exhaustively, a basis is here given 
for a series of discussions which will prove of the greitest value when conducted by the pastor or other capable 
teacher. Price, boards, 50 cents, postage 6 cents; paper, 20 cents. 


SIMPLE TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


In Question and Answer. By Edward D. Gaylord. A brief manual for the pastor’s class, presenting the essential 


meanings of the Christian Life and church membership in simple language for boys and girls. Price, 5 cents each; 
$5.00 per 100. 


LESSONS IN THE PATH OF LIFE 


By Rev. Alfred L. Riggs, of State Normal School, Santee, Neb. This is a 26-page paper-bound pamphlet with ques- 
tions and answers and Scripture references where the substance of the answers may be found. Price, 10 cents each. 


THE EASTER HARVEST 


A paper covered pamphlet of 12 pages, prepared by the Religious Education Committee of the Congregational 
Conference of Ohio, Rey. Allen A. Stockdale, Prof. E. W. Lyman, Miss Eulalie O. Grover, Rey. F. L. Brownlee, 
and Rey. C. L. Fisk. There is an introductory note on Things to Remember, and another on Suggestions for As- 
sembling Haster Communion Classes, then studies to be used for eight meetings. Price, 5 cents each. 


PREPARATION CLASSES FOR CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


By Margaret Slattery, of Malden, Mass., and Rev. Dan. F. Bradley, of Cleveland, O. This is a paper-bound pam- 
phlet of 16 pages outlining two distinct plans for the preparation of young people for church membership, a state- 


ment of faith regarding this work by Margaret Slattery, suggestions for pastor’s classes, together with topics for ten 
lessons. Price 5 cents each. 


A PASTORAL LENTEN CLASS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


By Edwin W. Bishop, D.D., Lansing, Mich. It is planned primarily for the six Sundays in Lent, and has in view 
-leading the group of high-school age into church membership at or near Haster. Starting far afield with religion 
in general, the course bears steadily towards the claims of the local Christian church. 


Two forms, one arranged for leaders, and the other a student's text-book. Price, 20 cents each. 
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With the Schools and Colleges 


Reception at Union Seminary 

For several years our Congregational mis- 
sionary societies, in order to promote a better 
acquaintance, have given a dinner to the Con- 
sregational members of the student body and 
faculty of Union Seminary, usually at Broad- 
way Tabernacle. This year this custom was in 
a way reversed and Dr. and Mrs. R. E. Hume 
of the faculty invited the representatives of 
the missionary societies to meet the Congrega- 
tional members of the faculty and student 
body at a dinner and reception at their home 
near the seminary on Feb. 10. The occasion 
was most delightful. The fine courtesy and 
hospitality of Dr. and Mrs. Hume put every 
one at ease, and an atmosphere of informality, 
surcharged with genuine fellowship, prevailed. 
: Representatives of 15 societies, eight mem- 
bers of the faculty with their wives, and 21 
students were present and enjoyed a beauti- 
ful repast, further enlightened by singing by 
some of the students. Dr. Hume, in a felici- 
ous speech of welcome, introduced Secretary 
urton as the chief speaker of the evening: 
Dr. Burton gave a vivid and comprehensive 
description of the organization and spirit 
which characterizes the Congregational plan 
f work, the machinery and the consecrated 
men who together accomplish great things for 
the kingdom. He emphasized the fact that the 

cal church is the beginning and the end of the 


d purpose of the various 
cieties, the representative of each present 
ising to be identified with the work and made 


clear the part each plays in executing the will 
of the churches, aiding them in doing their 
own task and helping them to do unitedly 
with what they could not do singly and alone. 
He also brought out the great spiritual im- 
petus back of it all, without which the most 
efficient machinery is powerless. 

Mr. P. G. Wolo, a senior, graduate of Har- 
yard, who expects to work among his people 
in Liberia, was called upon by Dr. Hume to 
respond on the part of the student body and 
he did so in a speech marked by wit and good 
sense. Prof. E. W. Lyman and President 
McGiffert spoke in behalf of the faculty and 
DrGe beeCady,) ob theres M. A., voiced the 
heartfelt thanks and appreciation of the 
guests for the hospitality and the gracious 
charm of the host and hostess who had made 
the occasion homelike and enjoyable. A packet 
containing the best literature of all the com- 
missions and societies represented was given 
each student at the close and all present cer- 
tainly gained a clearer insight into the methods 


and purposes of Congregationalism. 
T. J. 8 


New Congregational Club in B. U. 
While the large majority of students en- 
rolled in the School of Religious Education 
and Social Service of Boston University, of 


which Dr. Walter S. Athearn is director, are 
Methodists, there are 85 active Congregation- 
alists. 


These Congregational students are the first 
to organize. Their Pilgrim Club, like the Pil- 
grims of old, is blazing the way for similar 
groups. Its object is to promote fellowship 
among its members, to increase their mutual 
helpfulness and to create interest for Chris- 


tian service among the young people in local 
Congregational churches. 

The most important work of this Pilgrim 
Club will be done through its religious work 
committee. The membership will visit by 
teams Congregational churches in Boston and 
vicinity, presenting to the young people in the 
Sunday schools and the Christian Endeavor 
Societies the challenge of a life of service. 
They will endeavor to show the needs of the 
denomination and present opportunities that 
may be found in this new department of Edu- 
cation. Churches and Societies desiring such 
speakers can secure them by notifying Miss 
Marie M. Meuller, 10 Deaconess Road, Boston. 

The membership of the club includes three 
Professors: Dr. Mary Alice Emerson, Prof. 
H. Augustine Smith and Prof. Herbert C. 
Mayer. Regular meetings are held on the first 
Saturday evening of each month. Rey. Frank 
M. Sheldon of the Education Society has 
given the work his hearty endorsement and 
support and welcomed the club at the Con- 
gregational House for its March meeting. 
The programs have already included such 
speakers as Dr. Athearn and Mr. Lyford A. 
Merrow, the only Congregational member of 
the board of trustees of Boston University. 

The School of Religious Education has had 
a remarkable growth in its four years of 
existence. Beginning with 89 students in 1918, 
it has increased to an enrollment of 270 at 
the opening of the second semester, Feb. 1. 
Besides those regularly enrolled there are 180 
students from other departments of the Uni- 
versity taking one or more special courses. 
More students are studying in this School of 
Religious Education than in all other similar 
schools in the country. BCs In 


A LAST APPEAL 


For the eleven months ending February 28th, 1922, the contri- 
butions of churches and individuals to The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society were $70,000 less than for the corresponding 
period the year before. As a partial offset, the Constituent State 
Societies paid in approximately $15,000 more than last year, but 
this still leaves a shrinkage of $55,000 in receipts, other sources 
of income having remained stationary. Last year the Society’s 
accounts showed a deficit of $20,000. It is evident, therefore, that 
if expenses had remained the same, there would have been a 
deficit of $75,000 at the end of February. Fortunately, expenses, 
too, have decreased, but only by $41,000; which means that 
on February 28th the Home Missionary Society was $34,000 behind 
in its efforts to make outgo and income balance. 


At the time this is written, March receipts are running very low. 
Apparently a heavy deficit will be bound upon the Society’s shoulders 
unless all lend a hand to lift it before the end of the fiscal year on 
March 31st. What will you do? 


Encouraging responses are beginning to come in, but many, 
many more are needed. Special gifts, large and small, from churches 
and individuals, are earnestly solicited. 


Mark your contributions, “For the deficit,’ and rush them 
to Charles H. Baker, Treasurer, 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


(This appeal is approved by the Commission on Missions.) 
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IODAY is a time of intensified contrasts. Seldom 
. have there been greater sacrifices and privations for 
ome, with greater profits, pleasures and luxuries for 
thers. It has been easy to notice these contrasts, to 
alk about them, to rail against them, to become bitter 
r eynical concerning them, or to throw a curtain of 
yatriotic sentiment around them. These contrasts in- 
rolve dangers, some of which we can only partially 
oid, but others against which our safeguarding rests 
vith ourselves. It is a testing-time for character. 


A SAcRIFICIAL CALLING 

Last week we suggested that the ministry is essentially 
4 sacrificial calling. The same might be said of the 
Shristian life in general. Jesus never represented it 
stherwise. And in this upward and difficult road it 
were amazing if weak human nature did not assert 
itself at times in a tempted look toward the fleshpots 
of Egypt, or the less doubtful allurements of personal 
ambition or a worldly success not wholly ignoble or 
materialistic. What are the solid satisfactions of the 
soul thus assailed? Where, for the safety of the self- 
sacrificing idealist, is the refuge alike from evil and from 
that good which ever wars against the best? It ‘is 
suggested in the reference to the suffering servant in 
Tsaiah 53, who “shall see of the travail of his soul and 
shall be satisfied.” 


Wuar 1s THE MpANING? 

The meaning is not immediately apparent, and, if a 
mere editor may say so, the commentators are not very 
illuminating. One says that it means that he sees the 
results and is satisfied, but that is not what it says. 
Surely, on the contrary, it is in a certain regardlessness 
‘of result that the highest action and character are mani- 
fest. We speak of virtue being its own reward, and there 
is a deep sense in which in all noble sacrifice and effort 
the travail of the soul is its own satisfaction. “Sup- 
pose,” a writer has said, “that Elder Brewster, during 
that first terrible winter of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
‘could have had a vision of the coming glory of New 
England. It would have encouraged his people as John’s 
picture of the New Jerusalem cheered the discouraged 


Christians of his day.” 


we Woutp THE PILGRIMS AppROVE? 


But would it? Lowell expressed a contr 
in his “Interview with Miles Standish.” 
“They understand us Pilgrims! they, ; 
Smooth men with rosy faces, 
Strength’s knots and gnarls all pared away, 
And varnish in their places ah 


Lowell wrote out of bitterness in a time of crisis, but 
its best New England has seen nothing nobler than 


ary opinion 


The Travail of the Soul. 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


the Pilgrims themselves. It may be said, also, that in 
travail of soul they found a deep peace and satisfaction 
denied to worldlier men and easier eras. For the sol- 
dier dying before the battle is won, the scientist, a 
victim of the disease he is investigating, before dis- 
covery is made, the missionary fallen before the fruits 
of his work appear, and with them all, and high among 
them all, the minister hemmed in by sacrificial boundaries, 
with often little outlet to his life except upward, there 
is, after all, no higher experience than to see of the 
travail of their souls and to be satisfied—the conscious- 
ness that no conditions or circumstances have daunted 
faith or overwhelmed purpose. It was in such spirit 
that Jesus said to the disciples as he neared the darkest 
hour: “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
The consciousness of overcoming is greater than mere 
“success.” 
RESULTS AND SATISFACTIONS 

Let us seek the outward results of our ministry and 
take satisfaction in them, whenever and wherever we 
can find them. It is, perhaps, very necessary to check 
up from time to time even upon our sacrifices, to examine 
carefully whether the causes in behalf of which they are 
made are worthy, and whether they themselves are justi- 
fied. Outward aspects of lahor and result are not to 
be entirely neglected. But let us remember, lest we be 
discouraged, that the full results never appear. There 
are sensitive people who are blessed and helped, whose 
very depth of feeling makes them incapable of expressing 
it. Rather, let us take our satisfaction in honest effort, 
and even in travail, the consciousness that if our con- 
victions and ideals cost something they were worth the 
price. 
A TRAVAIL OF CREATION 

And let us find profound hope in the assurance 
that the travail of the soul is creative. There is not 
a minister anywhere, who has lived out his ministry in 
sincerity and patience, in service and sacrifice, possibly 
in discouragement over the seeming paucity of results, 
who: may not rest assured that somewhere, and perhaps 
in more places than he dreams of, there are people bat- 
tling with temptation and trial a little more bravely, 
facing suffering and sorrow a little more nobly, and 
doing their duty a little more faithfully because of him. 

This was the lesson that Jesus was continually point- 
ing—that it is in the losing of life that life is found, 
and that from the apparently dying corn of wheat, sacri- 
ficed in fulfilling its mission, there comes much fruit. 
The ministry is a sacrificial calling. So is that of 
motherhood. When our faith and vision fail us, let us 
ask the world’s mothers if the sacrifices are worth while. 
And the mothers’ answer may bring us back to a quick- 
ened faith in character, destiny and God, and to a new 
courage for the way of duty. 
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EDITORIAL 


The People of India 
and Mr. Gandhi 

ANY admirers of Mr. Gandhi seem to forget that 

what he says and does is not a safe basis upon 
which to judge the people of India." Even if. we were 
to approve of his social theories, that would not be good 
reason for aiding the revolutionary movement which he 
is inciting. There is abundant evidence that he is not 
able to control the conduct even of his followers. He 
preaches non-resistance or peaceful resistance, but they 
do not practice it. Already there have been many seri- 
ous outbreaks against English rule. Mr. Gandhi is able 
to stir up anger, discontent and a spirit of rebellion, 
but he cannot hold in check those who hear him. Two 
districts, in spite of their leader, have decided to start 
up active disobedience to English rule. Moreover, hos- 
tility spreads far beyond the range of Mr. Gandhi’s 
personal influence. He is like a person who lights a 
small fire on the edge of a forest. Very shortly the 
spreading flame may get beyond human control. India 
is not a unit; it is composed of more than a hundred 
races, speaking as many different languages, and divided 
into two thousand different castes. Nine-tenths of the 
people are illiterate. Even if Mr. Gandhi’s spirit were 
_admirable, it is not the spirit of the great mass of those 
who are seething with the spirit of revolt. Those of 
us who are inclined to be influenced by the strong Anti- 
British propaganda now prevalent in this country should 
remember that, in spite of Mr. Gandhi’s proclamation 
of peaceful resistance, he’ has started a conflagration 
which is already beyond his control. And a raging fire 
must be put out with forceful activity; it cannot be 
overcome by kind words and gentle actions. 


Professor Carver 
of Tuskegee 
PrRIENDS of the Negro people should become familiar 
with the name and works of George Carver, of Tus- 
kegee, Professor of Chemistry. According to all accounts 
he is one of those fortunate men who are born with a 
special talent which enables him to be of great use to the 
world. They call him in the South the “Peanut Wizard” 
and the “Plant Doctor,” because of his remarkable dis- 
coveries of peanut by-products and his skill in caring 
for plants. It is reported that he has brought to light 
100 new products; breakfast foods, sugars, ink, a new 
kind of rubber which Thomas Edison offers thousands of 
dollars to use. He has discovered a new color “sextuple 
oxide of Prussian Blue,” which one who has seen it calls 
“a wonderful and brilliant shade of blue.” It is said 
that Booker Washington called Mr. Carver “one of the 
most gifted men of the Negro race I ever happened to 
meet.” He is devoting himself at present to research 
work in plant chemistry, botany and agriculture. Eng- 
lish scientists have recognized his valuable discoveries 
and made him an F. R. S. Wealthy cotton growers of the 
South seek his advice; a representative of a foreign goy- 
ernment has been sent to him for information on agri- 
cultural matters. 


Those who best know the importance of Mr. Carver’s ” 
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work call him a New Luther Burbank. Sir Harry J ohn- 
son, the eminent English writer, compares favorably the 
soundness of his science with that of an Oxford or Cam-. 
bridge professor—than which, supposedly, there could. 
be no higher praise. Before he came to his present posi-'| 
tion he had charge of the greenhouses of the horticultural i 
department of the Iowa Agricultural College, where he | 
graduated and also in due time obtained a diploma in a | 
post-graduate course. His name is already well known | 
among botanists, agricultural experts and chemists; it | 
is sure to be more widely known by the general public 


in the future, if all reports are fulfilled. 


Bryan, the Disruptionist 
Does from Philadelphia regarding a recent | 
address indicate that Mr. W. J. Bryan is still 
displaying as his chief ware old-enough-to-be-played-out | 
monkey jokes at the expense of the evolutionists. It 
is a gain, and probably an indication of great progress | 
in the world, that the pioneer of new truth, or of what | 
he deems new truth, is met today with jibes and shafts : 
of humor where he was once met with scaffolds, chains — 
and dungeons. Unless, however, Mr. Bryan has a new 
ambition to become America’s chief humorist, it is time 
that he and his friends realized that the said jibes and 
shafts have as little place in serious controversy and in 
the quest of truth as had the more barbarous instru- 
ments of conservatism in former times. Addresses such 
as that which Mr. Bryan delivered in Philadelphia will 
do very little to affect the course of science, but we think © 
they are calculated to do irreparable harm to religion. 

We do not speak as partisans, or as foes of religious 
conservatism, in which we recognize a soul of fervor 
and a religious appeal meeting a deep and widespread 
need. There is a cold and shallow liberalism that is in 
our judgment as much to be deprecated as is barren 
conservatism. Nor have we, as few men have, either 
the knowledge or the competence to discuss intelligently 
the scientific aspects of the evolutionary hypothesis. It 
is enough for us that men who have such knowledge 
and competence, who hold to the evolutionary theory, 
do not find it inconsistent with personal Christian faith, 
displayed vitally in Christian character and purpose. 
Are these men, sincere and devout, to be made to feel 
that they are interlopers, with no rightful place in 
Christian fellowship? If the language and spirit of 
Mr. Bryan prevail in our churches, such men would 
have no course but to withdraw. 

Primarily, for us Congregationalists, the matter is 
one of fellowship, and of mutual brotherly confidence. 
The “fundamentals” which we must recognize are those 
of Christian love and of Christian liberty. We think, 
also, that whether-men accept, or reject, the evolutionary 
hypothesis, either as propounded by Darwin, or as 
modified by later investigation and criticism, the one 
essential qualification for discussion and public utter- 
ance is a background of knowledge, established by study 
and, by patient investigation. When one realizes the 
patience, care and courage with which the sincere scien- 
tist pursues his quest of truth, there is something 
anomalous in the effort to dominate that field by the 
superficialities of platform oratory. Patient investiga- 
tors and competent philosophers, upon both sides of 
the question, should be heard with respect. Romanes 
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‘had such a background of knowledge and investigation 


when he turned from Darwinian agnosticism to evolu- 


telling to home and church 


tionary Christian faith. 

Mr. Bryan has been a useful American citizen, whose 
high qualities we would be the last to dispute, but he 
did not commend himself to the American people as 
a patient, careful and intelligent economist and author- 


ity on public finance in the days of his emergence into 


political life, nor did he display great depth as a political 
philosopher during the pre-war days and his term as 
Secretary of State. We think he is outside the range 
of his true abilities and powers in invading with his 


questionable humor and voluble oratory a field that 


ought to be reserved for men of competent thought, 


patient study, and the large-minded and brotherly sym- 


pathies of the genuine truth-seeker. 

Just at present, however, we are more concerned 
lest the disrupted and reactionary spirit and tactics of 
Mr. Bryan gain place and headway among us. It will 


# be a sorry day for Congregationalism if the strong 


convictions that many have in the truth and power of 
the old things become turned from the positive and 
practical appeal to men in need of salvation to the futile 
and unbrotherly denunciation of others who are finding 


‘the same God, and the power of the old religion, in new 
7 forms of faith, expression and relationship. 


Students Serve America 


‘ee factors in the student life of today, vastly signifi- 
cant for the future of America, have recently come 
to our attention. The first is the record of sixteen 
students, of both sexes and of thirteen different colleges, 
who accepting the challenge, “Using my life where it 
will count the most for the summer of 1921,” gave their 
vacation to service under the Sunday School Extension 
Society. Their record is one of remarkable activity in 
teaching, visiting, group-leading and general community 
service. 

But deeper even than their influence upon the com- 

munities which they have served will be the effect upon 
themselves, and of their example upon other students. 
Of the sixteen, two have undertaken permanent service, 
and fourteen have returned to college. Of the nine young 
men, seven definitely expect to enter the ministry, and 
two of the young women look forward to the foreign 
mission field. 
A wonderfully attractive and rewarding service faced 
these young people. They proved themselves helpful to 
other young men and women, and to boys and girls, 
during the summer months. A rich blessing came to 
them, and a thrilling story of Christian service they are 
and college circles. 

The other factor, of similar significance, but on a 
larger scale, is adequately dealt with elsewhere in our 
columns, in a dispatch from our own Correspondent. 

Adequately? There can be no such word in dealing 
with these factors. They spell immeasurable possibili- 
ties of character in our students, and of service for 
America. They are factors well worth weighing among 
those who thoughtlessly imagine that our colleges are 
permeated with godlessness and lack of faith. On the 
contrary there are forces in our colleges that can save 
America, and if they fail we know not where our leader- 
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ship is to come from. Fortunately, they are developing 
the leadership we need. 


A Catholic’s Wise Words 

ECENTLY we referred editorially to the purging of 

Boston of a most disgraceful situation in the unani- 
mous decision of the Supreme Court removing from office 
a County Attorney of proved and incredible corruption. 
We referred also to the effort being made to drag in 
the religious issue, and put the Knights of Columbus 
back of a movement to re-elect the ousted attorney. 

It is refreshing to see that that effort, though made 
by Supreme Knight Flaherty and by a member of the 
historical board of the organization, McSweeney, who 
was also assistant to the attorney removed, has evoked 
strong protest by other Knights. A reader sends us 
the copy of a letter which appeared in the Boston Herald 
over the signature of Patrick J. Duane. Regarding 
McSweeney, Mr. Duane Says: “He has shamelessly 
abused his official position . . . in his attempt to pros- 
titute that exalted office to the base use of inciting 
religious prejudice.” Mr. Duane also insists that Su- 
preme Knight Flaherty presumes too much; that he can- 
not speak for the membership of the order. 

We are glad to see Mr. Duane’s stand. Good Catho- 
lics and good Protestants should at least have in com- 
mon the interest in good government. Referring to the 
religion and race of the removed attorney’s defenders, 
Mr. Duane says: “The church is well able to speak for 
itself, but the grand old race of which I am a part has 
had many, loads to carry; these are the last straws; I 
balk at the load.” 

In the course of his letter Mr. Duane also quotes, we 
know not from what source, words that might well be 
inscribed over all homes and places of religion : 

When truth and justice are in the balance all houses 
are temples and all seasons summer, 


What Is Central in Religion? 

S the Jews regarded the temple of Jerusalem as the 

necessary center of their religion and all loyal sons 
of the faith purposed to go on pilgrimage, so today every 
religious denomination has its creed or cult or organi- 
zation that is deemed essential to the right ordering of 
religion, and every member is expected to show himself 
loyal. American church circles have been agitated in 
recent weeks by discussions of the basic things in reli- 
gion. Liberals and conservatives have been at odds over 
fundamentals, and have found it hard to walk together 
when they were not agreed. 

Two ultimate grounds of confidence are ours when we 
are doubtful about what we should believe. The first is 
the teaching of Jesus. He summed up his instruction as 
to faith by saying: Ye believe in God, believe also in me; 
he summarized his commandments as to works by say- 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
Such faith and 


ing: 
strength, and thy neighbor as thyself. 
works are the platform of Christianity. 

The second ground of our confidence is our OWn eX- 
perience. We are sure of our religion because it works. 
We believe in God because he has become a real factor 
We believe in Jesus as our Saviour because 
We believe in the 


in our lives. 
he is a present power in our lives. 
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service of love because we know it is twice blessed, it 
blesses him who gives and him who receives. 

Why should we strive to pave the way to Zion with 
stones of offense and rocks that cause our feet to stum- 
ble? Why should we cast up a highway by the laborious 
processes of our intellect? Such is not the King’s high- 
way. That is the making of personal experience. It lies 
along the uplands and the valleys of our every day lives. 
Steadily it holds its way through the mists of. sorrow 
and the fogs of discouragement, as well as under the 
clear sky of prosperity. That is because the King’s high- 
way is in human hearts. What a pity it is that we do 
not realize that it is the spirit and motive that lie back 
of the form of belief or action that are essential to our 
Christianity. If faith is ever to give us the victory of 
which we sometimes sing, it must be a faith that is in- 
spired by love, kindled on the altars of consecrated souls. 
Long ago Hebrew exiles were faithful to their religion 
because in their hearts were the highways to Zion. We 
shall find that Jesus is for us the truth and the life only 
as we.give him the right of way to direct our hearts to 
the Heavenly city. 


To Contributors and Correspondents 

UR contributors and correspondents can _ assist 

ereatly in lessening editorial labor if they will give 
heed to a few general rules regarding preparation and 
submission of copy, which ought to be well known, but 
which many are not heeding. 

1. Write on only one side of the paper. 

2. Legibility is essential. Typewritten manuscript 
is more easily read and edited when double-spaced. 

3. It is important to indicate the number of words 
in an article at the top of the first page. 

4. When remuneration is expected, it is well to 
say “submitted at usual rates”; and the editor will be 
glad if those who are tendering voluntary assistance will 
indicate their beneficence. 

5. Every day we are compelled to return manuscripts 
that show commendable qualities but that are too long; 
sometimes in their actual bulk, but often because, even 
though small in compass, the thought could be more 
adequately expressed in fewer words. We prefer to have 
our contributors do their own editing. An editor is 
immediately biased against an article in which even the 
typographical errors have not been corrected. 

6. It will often make for the acceptance and speedy 
appearance of an article if it is indicated that the editor 
is at liberty to condense or alter it at will. We think 
that authors and writers have their rights in regard 
to this, but an editor knows what he desires and can 
use. If writers state that no editing of their articles 
is permissible, the articles will be accepted as sent, or 
returned. 

7. Return postage should be enclosed with articles 
“submitted at usual rates.” 

On behalf of the News Editor, we would remind our 
correspondents of the large and varied constituency 
which we have to serve. We are in constant jeopardy 
between the upper and nether millstones of those who 
demand more church news, and of those who complain 
that our paper is already too denominational. We de- 


sire in every way to be fair toward our churches and ~ 
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items exactly as they are sent in. 
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We cannot guarantee to publish all news — 
We have to consider — 


limits of space, a reasonable balance in the news from . 
different sections and the general interest of the items | 


submitted. 
as far as possible, are sent in in readable and printable 
form. Such items have a prior claim if editorial time 
is limited, and they can be much more intelligently con- 
densed if condensation is necessary. The demands upon 
the time and energy of our News Editor are too great 
to permit much making of copy from voluminous news- 
paper reports, or elaborate correspondence in which 
matters of purely local reference are unduly emphasized. 
Remember that ours must be a bird’s-eye view of church 
and denominational happenings—broad, comprehensive, 
but without too much detail. 


You can help us mightily by bearing in mind our 


situation and our purpose. 


In Brief 
Heaven is limited by man’s failure. 
¥ ¥ 
In the real triumphs of truth and time cheap suc- 
cesses are forgotten, and courage, intensity and con- 
viction come to their own. 
¥ ¥ 
Burne-Jones, the eminent painter, used to say that 
he preferred a decent defeat to a “shabby victory.” It 
is well to remember that when we are tempted to com- 
promise high purposes for temporary gains. 
¥ ¥ 
The note of hope sounded by President Silas Evans, 
of Ripon College, in a recent personal letter to the editor, 
will be welcomed by all our constituency: “I wanted to 
say this, further, from my meeting in Chicago (i. e. of 
the College Presidents of America), I am confident that 
there is a real and meaningful purpose and leadership 
developing in the Congregational Church, and you are 
called to the organ of public opinion of that Church at 
a most opportune time of privilege.” 
¥% ¥ 
Some of our readers are concerned about a passing 
suggestion in our columns recently that it might be well 
for the Pope if he would visit America. We give as- 
surance that we were concerned only for the broadening 
of the potentate, and were issuing neither a serious in- 
vitation nor a Macedonian call. What The Congrega- 


It will help greatly, however, if news items, © 
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tionalist says, however, will have as little weight in 


that quarter as papal decrees have in our sanctum. It 
might, however, be a revelation to the Pope to discover 
how much religion he does not control. 
¥ ¥ 
The British Weekly calls attention to the fact that 
the Antarctic explorer, Sir Ernest Shackleton, revealed 
in his Diary this intimate knowledge of Browning. Two 
days before his death he had entered a quotation from 
“Easter Day,” which is given with its context: 
And so I live, you see, 
Go through the world, try, prove, reject, 
Prefer, still struggling to effect 
My warfare; happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 
Not left in God’s contempt apart, 
With ghastly, smooth life, dead at heart, 
Tame in earth’s paddock as her prize! 


eae 


The results of the work of the National 


. Commission on the Status of the 
inistry are now apparent in the statistics, 
lowing large increases in pastors’ salaries. 
Then the Commission began its work salary 
ad wage increases in other fields of human 
ideavor had, under the influence of the 
‘ar, gone to unprecedented heights. Dur- 
yg this time, although the cost of living 
ad doubled, and there was a scarcity of 
finisters because so many had gone to 
rar, their salaries had remained almost 
tationary. 

The salaries of ministers were the last to 

e increased and the temper of the times 
ould not bring about the increase alone— 
ve had to have an agency to agitate and 
ducate for it. 
Rev. Walter Spooner, who has served the 
llinois Conference as acting superintendent 
or a year or two, has added to his other 
aborious tasks that of eompiling statistics 
yn. salary increases in the state. His con- 
ribution is worthy of careful study, so I 
resent it in full. 

The average salary to be paid by 200 
urches in Illinois in 1922 will be $2,056. 
In 1914 these same churches averaged $1,305. 
The total salary to be paid in 1922 is $405,- 
200. In 1914 it was $257,064. This is an 
increase of $148,136, or an average increase 
of over 53 per cent. 

Because there are three yoked fields in- 
eluded in the survey, 197 salaries are under 
consideration. 

Of the total, 43, or more than one-fifth, 
will increase an average of 145 per cent. ; 
one chureh increasing over 800 per cent. 
another, 400; another, 200; six, 150; six, 
140: two, 130; four, 120; four, 110 and 
eighteen, 100. With five exceptions, the 43 
were paying, in 1914, a salary of $1,200 or 
less. The sameé encouraging proportion 1s 
uniformly true throughout the various groups 
of churches, as the following figures indi- 
cate: (1) seventy churches paying in 1914 
$900 or less. Twenty-eight of the 43 churches 
which increased 100 per cent. and over are 
in this group, the average of the 28 being 
124 per cent. subdivided as follows: One, 
400 per cent.; one, 200; five, 150; four, 140; 
two, 130; three, 120; two, 110 and ten, 100. 
he other 42 churches increased on an aver- 
age of 49 per cent., the average increase of 
the 70 fields under discussion being 88 per 
cent. (2) Thirty fields paying in 1914 $1,000 
have increased an average of 64 per cent. 
(3) Twenty-five fields averaging in 1914 
$1,200 have increased an average of 58 per 
cent. All these figures evidence the fact 
that our smaller churches have been keenly 
alert to the pressing economic problems of 
the ministry. _ 
Nine churches in the state have not varied 
Five are student 


from the salary in 1914. 
pastorates, one a resident rural point, one 
suburban church and two strong eity 
Four fields are paying 4 smaller 
salary today. Two of these are small Ger- 
‘man churches, one other is in a rural vil- 
lage, and one in a deserted mining village— 
et here our little church is still rendering 
devoted service. 


The remaining fields in Illinois (approxi- 


be reported on a 
owing to pas 


ears under comparison. From 
knowledge of these fields, however, 
lowing can truthfully be recorded: They are 
Imost without exception in healthier con- 
tion than in 1914, are paying larger sala- 
, and many of them are manned, in so 
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far as the personnel of the ministers is 


concerned, by able and adequately trained 
men. 


‘ SS AEA Ld oe care. i Some churches 
E eix own possibilities. 
Yet we gratefully record progress, and gird 
ourselves for the next objectives, with the 
confident belief that Congregational Illinois 
will not trail in the rear of the advancing 
hosts of the Kingdom of God in its practice 
of Christian stewardship in behalf of those 
who are ambassadors for Jesus Christ. 

It will be seen from Mr. Spooner’s study 
of the facts that there have been increases 
almost throughout the list, and some of the 
churches have done notable work in this 
regard. We shall be unduly optimistic with 
these as a basis of judgment unless we take 
into aecount that the raises in the salaries 
of ministers were long delayed and that the 
additions to their salaries never equaled the 
added cost of living. 

The Western Editor heard of a church 
the other day that had cut $300 from its 
pastor’s salary, and the chairman of the 
Board of Trustees told him if he did not 
like the action he could get out. This pas- 
tor happens to be one of our most conscien- 
tious and faithful workers. If such action 
as this should become in any sense general, 
erveat wrong will be done the ministry and 
the churches. Those of us who are in secre- 
tarial positions know how difficult it is for 
many of our ministers to keep out of debt, 
have a decent living, and give fair educa- 
tional advantages to their children, and we 
know that no households in the country are 
carried on a basis of stricter economy than 
are those of ministers. Church officials 
should consider long and well before they 
eut the salary of the pastor—it should be 
done only as a last resort to avoid disaster. 
We can thank God and take courage from 
Mr. Spooner’s figures ; and in addition, we 
ought highly to resolve that we shall not 
take a step backward in the treatment of 
the minister. R. W. G. 
Chicago, March 3, 1922. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 

The Parable of the Manager of the Mill 

Once upon a time, when I was moving 
about the country, and mussing up the map 
in several of its sections, I left the train, 
and hired a Mule and rode up a Creek many 
miles. And I came upon a little Settlement 
whose most important industry was a Stave 
Mill. And the Mill bore a Sign, saying, 
Standard Oil Company. 

And I met the Manager of that Mill. And 
I have rarely met so mighty a man, or at 
least a man sO conscious of his Might. And 
he produced for me the Reports of the 
Standard Oil Company, of which he was 
the local and visible head, and told me of 


the greatness thereof. And he told me 


- about his own management of the Company, 


and of the way in which John D. had grown 


to rely upon his judgment. 

And he told me of what John D. said 
unto him the last time he met him at the 
talt House in Louisville, and how John D. 
spake to the intent that he was now getting 
on in years, and looked chiefly to the Man- 
ager of this Stave Mil! to keep the Company 
off the rocks, and hold up its Dividends. 

And all the folk that lived about the Mill 
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and ate their bread by riving out stave-bolts 
and by the sawing and shipping of staves 
to make barrels for Standard Oil heard the 
speech of the Manager, and considered how 
great a man he was. And they thought 
that John D. was in comparison a man of 
little account, and a Back Number ‘at that. 

But it came to pass upon a time that I 
met John D. And we sat together at the 
table, where I ate a good dinner and he ate 
Graham Crackers and milk. And he spake 
very quietly and compassed his spirit with 
meekness. And as we ’spake together, I 
mentioned the Stave Mill and its Manager. 
And I learned that John D. had never 
learned that the Standard Oil Company had 
a mill on that particular Creek. 

But John D. was a mild man in compari- 
son to the Manager of that mill. 

Thus did I learn what I had suspected all 
the time, that the Manager had never seen 
or known John D., whom he talked about 
as if John D. had been his bosom friend and 
junior partner. 

But this have I often found, that small 
men in places of petty power grow arrogant 
and boastful. But I have known great men 
in high places who have been humble. 


Glimpses from the Southwest 

As bearing on the extent and permanence 
of Congregational influence in the great 
Southwest, a most significant conference re- 
cently extended through the greater part of 
three days in Wichita, Kan., and Kingfisher, 
Okla. Some twenty men, representing the 
conference organizations of the two states 
and the trustees of Fairmount and King- 
fisher colleges, met Dr. G. W. Nash and 
President Henry ©. King, representing the 
Educational Foundation created by the Na- 
tional Council, at Los Angeles, and of which 
Dr. Nash is the president. First of all, the 
delegation visited and studied Fairmount 
College, the equipment, the student body, the 
instructors and the splendid spirit and 
achievements of the school; and what they 
saw awakened keenest sympathy and great- 
est admiration. Had it not been for the 
fact that the Foundation representatives re- 
turned for the third day to Fairmount, those 
of us representing Oklahoma and the far- 
ther south wouid have felt that the half 
day was scarcely sufficient for the considera- 
tion of this institution. 

At Kingfisher a long day was given to 
viewing the site and college equipment ; 
then at the church in town a most careful 
and sympathetic hearing was given to the 
facts showing the field and need of an edu 
cational institution of the Congregational 
type south of the Kansas line. Presenta- 
tions were made by Supt. A. B. Ricker; 
President G. L. Bowman, of the Trustees; 
Dr. Frank Hampton Fox, of Oklahoma City, 
for the state and city; by Mr. B. S. Emmert, 
of Muskogee, for the state and incidentally 
for his city; Dr. Henry W. Tuttle, President 
of Kingfisher College, and many others. 
Careful questioning was given to the issues 
involved. Findings of the conference were 
adopted. after searching discussion. They 
expressed the emphatie conviction of the 
entire body that there ought to be a strong 
educational institution somewhere south of 
the Kansas line; that Kingfisher College 
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should receive for its present relief the most 
prompt and generous help possible ; and that 
the remarkable achievement, splendid record 
of service and excellent spirit of the stu- 
dent body and faculty of Fairmount College 
are wholly praiseworthy, and the institution 
was recommended to the favorable, sympa- 
thetic consideration of the Foundation. 

The men of the Central South appreciate 
fully the painstaking and friendly investi- 
gation given these issues, and believe im- 
plicitly that the leaders of the Foundation, 
and its members as well, will use every 
power they possess or can acquire in the 
denomination to develop adequate facilities 
for religious education in this region and 
wherever possible. 


THE GROWING SOUTH 


Possibly the striking facts of the situation 
deserve a wider appreciation. The fact that 
Oklahoma and Texas make an empire in 
area is fully known, but is it known that 
the population of these two states is larger 
than that of the four states between Okla- 
homa and Canada by 2,342,263? Is it real- 
jzed that the increase in population in the 
last census period has been greater in Okla- 
homa and Texas than in those four states 
by such figures as 1,134,894 as compared 
with 312,221? The increase in that census 
decade in the population of Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa was 80,946, while a similar in- 
crease in the five leading cities of Texas 
amounts to 262,347. The building record of 
Houston and Dallas, even in the year 1921, 
amounted to $41,000,000. 

While the increase in the two states is 
largely urban, the seven cities referred to 
having a total population of 805,789, it is 
still true that a vast rural population, where 
state educational work is at lowest effi- 
ciency, awaits the appeal of the Christian 
college. Confessedly, the idealism, motives 
and service opportunities of that appeal find 
most ready response among country and 
village youth. From this class Kingfisher 
College has gathered noble recruits, several 
of them in the last few years giving them- 
selves to distinctly religious ministries. In 
Oklahoma and Texas, according to the last 
census, the rural population is 4,639,342. 

Not to prolong to weariness this align- 
ment of figures, let it be stated that the un- 
churched masses, as brought out by recent 
survey, is an appalling exhibit. Here is the 
fact, impressive and challenging, to which 
I ask attention, that the largest, most rapidly 
growing and improving section of our coun- 
try today, where the need is sharpest and 
the opportunity most alluring, is the Cen- 
tral Western South. It has agricultural 
products from semi-tropical to temperate. 
Two of the three greatest oil producers 
among the states are Oklahoma and Texas, 
the latter just now leading, with over 
10,000,000 barrels per month. The shipping 
trade of the Gulf coast has beyond doubt a 
brilliant future, the tonnage record of the 
Beaumont-Port Arthur ports alone already 
surpassing that of New Orleans. And all 
this has its deepest meaning in the fact 
that we are here in the formative period. 
Great democratic, educational, progressive 
movements are at the beginning, gathering 
headway, and the time to affect the future 
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is in these wonderful coming days. Shall 
we leave this vast area south of Kansas 
without the facilities of religious education 
in which we as Congregationalists most pro- 
foundly believe? 

After seven years of experience in a field 
work that has taken me well over this whole 
region, usually involving some 30,000 miles 
of railroad travel annually, I believe that 
if we can find the will and the way to es- 
tablish at. least one effective educational 
institution of the spirit and standards with 
which we are interested, we shall see a 
fruitage in the generations following large 
and rich beyond the boldest prophecy we at 
this moment dare to utter. We appeal to 
the loyers of education among our churches, 
to those upon whom rests the responsibility 
of shaping our educational policies, and to 
those whom God has enabled by gifts of 
prosperity to make possible a great educa- 
tional enlargement, where careful survey 
proves it wise, to give the Central South 
the earnest, understanding study it deserves. 
And we appeal for a nation-wide, statesman- 
like organization and campaign by which 
we shall put our whole splendid strength 
into an educational ministry adequate in its 
scope, Christlike in its spirit and redemptive 
in the power with which it shall inspire 
and train the glorious young life of our 
mighty nation. A. E. RICKER. 


| An Outstanding New Book | 


The Stock Market 

The man who has goods to sell must some- 
how find a market. The greatest royal 
favor which the English King could bestow 
on a town or village was the privilege of 
a weekly market. And market day was a 
rival of the church days and festivals as 
a meeting time for all the neighbors far and 
near. The farmers brought their produce, 
the merchants brought their stuffs. With- 
out the exchange of the markets there was 
poverty and stagnation all round. 

The modern world is different from the 
old world of Europe, chiefly in its ease of 
communication and range of possible rela- 
tions. The pedlar has given place to the 
commercial traveler, the craftsman to the 
corporation. It is easier now for the con- 
sumer to get from the Mississippi bank to 
Boston than it was to travel from Edin- 
burgh to London then. And the owners and 
creditors of corporations are scattered from 
one end of America to the other. The 
United States Steel Corporation, for ex- 
ample, is owned by upwards of 150,000 
individuals. A shoeshop in Haverhill or 
Lynn may be largely owned in California, 
or even in London. It is to provide a mar- 
ket for these evidences of credit and of 
ownership, these bonds and stocks, that the 
Stock Exchanges exist; so that a man or 
woman in Los Angeles, for instance, may 
sell his share in the debt or ownership of a 
railroad or a factory in Maine or Oregon 
by telegraph, any business day he chooses. 

To explain and justify the elaborate and 
necessary organization and machinery of 
these markets, called exchanges, which knit 
together the business of the whole country, 
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is the purpose of Prof. S. S. Huebner, of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, in his admira- 
ble, clear and informing book, “The Stock, 
Market.” It is historical, expository and of 
fascinating interest to all-who have to deal 
with business relations and problems (onl 
today, as well as to the student of man’s’ 
constructive work in tool-building. The! 
market has grown out of the need, and not! 
been superimposed upon it. Those who) 
would destroy the individual ownership of 
great business activities can only acknowl- | 
edge that the work of. organizing them has 
been wonderful in its development. But if) 
destroyed, or even seriously hampered, the { 
results would damage all of us and not) 
merely a single class. And, for the imme-| 
diate, common necessity, a free, continuous, 
elastic, secure and impartial market for 
this class of lenders and owners would have. 
to be begun all over again. 

The utility of this open and continuous 
market in our cities Professor Huebner has 
no difficulty in proving. ‘The continuous 
feature largely depends, he shows, on the 
free adventures of men who speculate. The. 
bulls and bears form groups of ever-present 
buyers, so that any day a sale could be made 
at the current prices of any listed stock. 
The relation of this continuous market to 
banks and their customers who borrow for 
business purposes is convincingly shown. 
The abolition, for example, of short-selling 
would result in a rise in the cost of borrow- 
ing. For the banker must be able instantly © 
to dispose of the securities he holds in 
pledge, if the debtor fails, or else he will be | 
compelled to charge more for the higher 
risk. 

The sternly enforced ethical code of all 
the reputable stock exchanges makes an- 
other interesting chapter. One is safer in 
a business transaction involving a purchase 
or sale through the New York Stock Ex- 
change than he is with a member of the 
United States Congress whom he does not 
know. 

Stocks are evidences of ownership; bonds - 
are evidences of debt. If we continue to 
utilize thrift for the creation of capital, this 


‘divided ownership of active business must 


have its open, continuous, secure and im- 
partial market. If some day socialism finds 
a working substitute, it must also invent the 
alternative machinery of distribution and 
exchange of commodities after its own 
fashion. In the meantime, it would be well. 
if every one who thinks about these matters, 
or is compelled to deal with them, might in- 
form himself as to the principles, machinery 
and working methods which have been de- 
veloped in Hurope and America for creation 
of the needed markets, in Professor Hueb- 
ner’s admirably comprehensive, interesting 
and informing book. ; 
I. O. RANKIN. 


THe Stock MArKet, by S. S. HUEBNER, 
Ph. D. (Appleton. $3.00). 


The Lord’s Prayer is the most democratic 
prayer ever offered: it excludes no one, and 
prays for the things which everybody needs, 
and which will bring the highest happiness and 
blessedness to the world.—Christian Nation. 
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ip is the year 1856 in the North Church 
iy upon the New Haven Green. The pastor, 
Rev. Samuel Dutton, is replying to the criti- 
‘cism that has swept the country from end 
\to end that he has permitted the use of the 
‘historic edifice for an unebristian purpose. 
F rises from height to height of eloquence, 
‘saying among other things: 

| “Though it was unexpected, I make no 
apology for it—it was right. The act was 
fa duty, a sacred duty—sacred enough for 
‘this sacred place. It was in a church that 
Timothy Dwight and many other clergymen 
of our Revolution addressed men, with their 
arms in their hands, inspiring them in that 
sacred place for the battles of freedom. It 
lwas in this very church (not this edifice, 
but the edifice occupied by the church which 
now worships in this) that its minister, my 
predecessor, Jonathan Edwards, preached 
and prayed in behalf of the armed conflict 
‘of our Revolution. 

“Tt was in this very church that General 
ooster, before marching to that battle- 
| field in Danbury on which he laid down his 
I life, it was into this very church, that he, 
a member of this church, marched his regi- 
f ment, with their arms all ready for battle, 
and within less than fifty miles of the bat- 
' tlefield, and himself here offered prayer for 
God's blessing on their enterprise. 

“This ¢hureh! This church, thank God! 
| It is used to such associations of conflict, 
and armed conflict when necessary in be- 
| half of freedom and of God.” 

it Only a few weeks before had occurred the 
' dramatic episode in the North Church, which 
i 


i 


inspired her pastor to speak the glowing 
words in her defense that here are quoted. 
' Those were the days of the Kansas crusade. 
The enthusiasm of the people of the North 
_ for the free state cause in Kansas took on 
the dimensions of a national movement. 
That territory was part of the region which 
had been protected from slavery by the Mis- 
souri Compromise. When opened for settle- 
ment a movement swept over New England 


 pective state with emigrants from the North. 
So rapid and large was the influx that the 
slave-holding population of the Missouri 
” border used violence and invasion to check 
, ‘the tide. They stuffed the Kansas ballot 
) boxes with spurious votes, constituting a 
territorial legislature that would obey their 
‘demands. 

Northern newspapers were crowded with 
editorials, articles and letters from emigrants, 
‘describing the indignities of the Kansas free 
settlers. “Kansas bulletins” became regular 
features in the press. Kansas colonies were 
organized in many places in the North. Pub- 
lic meetings were held in which speakers 
urged families to emigrate for the salvation 
of Kansas, much as orators in other times 
had asked young men to enlist for war. The 
Kansas cause was a holy cause. The Kansas 
emigrants were missionaries of liberty. They 
were going upon a far journey, with dangers 
besetting the way, and orators and editors 
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debated the relative advantages of river 
routes and plains routes, and the number 
of weeks the journey might require. 

One of these emigration colonies was or- 
ganized in New Haven, composed of well- 
known citizens, many of them connected with 
the North Church, and severai of them offi- 
cials therein. The president of the colony 
was Charles B. Lines, a deacon and super- 
intendent of the Sunday school. Another 
member was Deacon Harvey Hall. One of 
the most active members was a Baptist 
clergyman who had already been in Kansas. 
In all there were nearly a hundred in the 
party. A committee of exploration had al- 
ready gone forward to select a site for set- 
tlement “in a place unoccupied, and, if pos- 
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sible, at a distance of twenty-five miles from 
any town or village.” On Sunday, March 11, 
1856, Mr. Dutton preached a farewell ser- 
mon to the colonists, and addresses were 
made by Mr. Lines, Dr. Patton, Prof. Silli- 
man and Dr. Bacon. 

It was on the following Thursday evening 
that the meeting was held which had its 
climax in the dramatic episode that caused 
criticism throughout the land and brought 
down scurrilous attacks upon even Dr. Silli- 
man, and the sister of the pastor, then con- 
ducting a young ladies’ seminary at Grove 
Hall. The object was “to raise funds to 
provide the pioneering colonists with the 
means of self-defense.” A charge was levied 
for admission, but the church was filled with 
an audience of the most prominent citizens 
of the college town, and many clergymen and 
members of the Yale faculty wére present. 
Said Mr. Lines: “We mean to vote for free- 
dom, peaceably and courteously, if we are 
permitted, but if an attempt is made to pre- 
vent us, we will go to the ballot box with a 
ticket in one hand and with a rifle in the 
other.” 

Henry Ward Beecher followed with an 
hour’s address. This was a contest between 
freedom and slavery for the possession 
of Kansas. The outcome would affect the 
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Dramatic Scenes in American Churches 
The North Church of New Haven and the Kansas Crusade 


entire country until the end of time. It was 
but one blossom among thousands that were 
to bloom. It cannot be a crime to propa- 
gate liberty in America. Settlers go to 
Kansas with Bibles in their hands; they 
also must have rifles, for the protection of 
their families. And so he went on, empha- 
sizing the principles for which his famous 
Brooklyn pulpit stood. To thetune of ‘Auld 
Lang Syne,” the audience sang Whittier’s 
“Song of the Kansas Emigrant.” And then 
amidst a tense silence the meeting waited. 

Then arose that venerable and eminent 
scientist, who after fifty years of service 
at Yale had just been made professor eme- 
nitus, Dr. Benjamin Silliman. He declared 
self-defense in the cause of freedom to be 
a sacred duty. He deprecated the necessi- 
ties of the time. But emergencies must man- 
fully be met. He desired to head the list. 
Sharp’s rifles were worth twenty-five dol- 
lars each. Let others follow. Mr. Lines 
might put down on his paper— 

“Benjamin Silliman—1 Sharp’s Rifle.” 

The pastor of the church rises to say: 
“One of the deacons of this church, Mr. 
Harvey Hall, is going out with the company, 
and I, as pastor, desire to present to him 
a Bible and a Sharp’s rifle,” and there is 
great applause as he takes his seat. 

Follows Stephen D. Pardee: “I will give 
one for myself and also one for my wife.” 
And Mr. Beecher slyly interpolates: “I like 
to see that. It is a shot right and left.” 

Charles Ives announces a gift of three. 
Thomas R. Trowbridge gives four. Dr. J. 
J. Howe subscribes for one. Some gentle- 
man announces that Miss Mary Dutton will 
give one. Dr. Stephen G. Hubbard—“one.” 
And then Mr. Beecher stirs the house to 
loud applause when he says that if twenty- 
five rifles can be raised on the spot he will 
pledge twenty-five more from Plymouth 
Church, and that fifty will be a sufficient 
supply for the colony. 

Pledges continue to be recorded right and 
left, most of them associated with names 
that are historic in New Haven. There is 
a tumult of applause when Moses Tyler 
rises to say: - 

“J will pledge one Sharp’s rifle for the 
junior class in Yale College.” 

Instantly Prof. Silliman is on his feet, and 
his keen eyes sweep the galleries as he cries: 

“There are four classes in Yale College.” 

As the announcements continue the irre- 
préessible Plymouth pastor keeps the audi- 
ence smiling by his sallies of wit. Practi- 
cally he has taken charge of the meeting. 
William Kingsley, Lucius L. Olmstead, John 
G. North, the names of the givers continue 
to be familiar as one picks them out of the 
columns of an ancient periodical containing 
the only account available of that meeting. 
Two Yale seniors combine to purchase a 
rifle. Then the announcement is made that 
not twenty-five but twenty-seven rifles have 
been subscribed, so that with the amount 
received at the door, there has been raised 
in the North Church for the cause in Kan- 
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sas almost precisely $1,000, which was a 
yery large sum for those days. 

The scene was bright, jubilant; it was 
also serious, dramatic. These men and 
women of the Kansas colony represent much 
that is best in New Haven. They are going 
upon an adventure, the import of which it 
is hard for the present age to understand, 
now that the slavery issue has been blotted 
out in blood and Kansas is only a day’s 
journey from the Atlantic seaboard. On the 
last day of March, 1856, that colony marched 
down the streets of New Haven, watched 
and cheered by thousands of admiring spec- 
The chureh they founded in Kansas 
“the Beecher Rifles 


tators. 
is still 
Church.” 

The history of the American Church con- 
tains many similar episodes. In the fall of 
1857 four young men went from the East 
into that turbulent territory of Kansas. For 
three of them the trip was a wedding jour- 
ney. For years now they have been known 
as “the Andover Band.” Richard Cordley 
settled in Lawrence, the town hated above 
all others by the Border Ruffians as the 
heart throb of the movement for a free Kan- 
sas. When Quantrell’s Band made their no- 
torious raid upon Lawrence, and burned the 
hated town, killing one hundred and fifty de- 


known as 


Why I Stay in the Ministry 
A Road of Service and Rich Contacts 


Minister of South Congregational Church, Concord, N. H. 


WONDER if such things do run in the 

blood! My father and grandfather have 
preceded me in the Congregational ministry, 
but my earliest recollections are that I 
vowed in no uncertain terms that I would 
never be a minister. It may have been that 
heredity got the better of my ungrounded 
aversion, but I like to think that the Lord 
was leading me through devious ways to 
large pastures, rich in the satisfaction of 
humble service. 

I entered college with other fields in view, 
Boyish leanings toward carpentry, together 
with gold-mining and the more lucrative 
professional golf, had been scrapped, when 
summer employment as a bank runner roused 
my interest in- banking as a career. But 
at just this point the providential influence 
was exerted through the college Y. M. C. A. 
Entering its activities and going out many 
times on deputation work, I found a new 
satisfaction in trying to hold up the Chris- 
tian ideal and make it compellingly attrac- 
tive. This interest led to a short term in 
Turkey under the American Board, and on 
my return, after a stormy spiritual reac- 
tion, I found myself in the theological semi- 
nary preparing for life work on the foreign 
field. Then the war and other more per- 
sonal matters interfered, with the result that 
I am now in the regular ministry, and, ex- 
cept for an occasional longing to be back 
among my sore-stricken friends in the Near 
East, I wouldn’t be elsewhere for worlds. 

I have been fortunate. The lines are 
fallen unto me in pleasant places. Perhaps 
if mine were the usual clerical experience, 
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fenseless citizens, they sought long and dili- 
gently for the “Abolition Preacher,’ and 
burned his home, but Dr. Cordley was able 
to escape with his life. The last survivor of 
that “Andover Band,” he lived to have a part 
in the celebration of the semi-centennial ies 
Congregationalism in Kansas, 

Indeed, numbers of the pioneer enterprises 
which resulted in the founding of impor- 
tant states of the Union were inspired by 
the samedevotion to duty and the same 
far-seeing patriotism that took the Andover 
Band and the New Haven Colony to Kansas. 
Dr. S. Hall Young, the Alaskan missionary, 
in a centenary address delivered within two 
years at French Creek, W. Va., put the case 
in such striking terms as these: 

Faith brought our ancestors from New 
England to the remote forests clothing the 
western foothills of the Virginia Alleghanies. 

. By faith Zedekiah Morgan left his home 
in Connecticut and came with his family 
as the first settler to the banks of the Buck- 
bannon, near the mouth of French Creek. 
By faith Aaron Gould came in 1808 and 
established his righteous seed as the pro- 
genitors of a large and pious population. 


By:faith in 1811 my grandfather and his 
brother-in-law, with their numerous chil- 


dren, and with others of their kinfolk came 
from Charlemont, Mass., in wagons drawn 


and established them- 


by horses and oxen, 
The most 


selves on Mulberry Ridge. 


By Robbins Wolcott Barstow 


the profession would be overcrowded, and 
few of us would ever think of quitting for 
other jobs. But has it been so exceptional? 
A position as assistant in a city church was 
mine during senior year at seminary and 
the year following my ordination. That 
was a time of great profit for me, whatever 
the church may have felt! Professional in- 
troductions were most auspiciously experi- 
enced, there was enough preaching to give 
a background of confidence, and the execu- 
tive work in church school and parish, with 
summer camps for boys and girls, had no 
little training value. 

When a call came to a promising and con- 
genial parish, it was accepted with enthu- 
siasm, and those next few years were still 
richer. -I knew what it meant to be the 
pastor of a fine people, to feel their loyalty, 
to draw out their strength for the work of 
the church, to share the problems of their 
homes, to chide their smugness, test their 
pride, and yet, under all, to be the friend 
of everybody in the village and, in action as 
well as word, try to make Jesus Christ and 
his Kingdom more real. During this period 
came a time of service as chaplain in the 
army—a grilling trial of both the physical 
and the spiritual. One had to be a man’s 
man before ever one could be a man’s min- 
ister, and when the men did listen to what 
the chaplain had to say and did come to 
him with their difficulties and did look un 
to him as in a way the embodiment of some- 
thing they did not want to lose from their 
lives in those chaotie davs, it often sent him 
to his quarters with: a great, lad humility 


of slavery at times when to voice such sé 


notable arrival at French Creek during 181 
was the Rey. Asa Brooks. He was sent as _ 
missionary into this Southern wilderness b 
the Hampshire County (Massachusetts. 
Missionary Society. . These New Eng 
landers were outspoken in their abhorren¢ 


timents was perilous. In 1856, when t 
great issue was coming to a head, and Ger 
eral John C. Fremont, the Pathfinder, wa) 
nominated for President on the ‘Free Soil 
ticket, the only votes polled for Fremont i 
that region were ten polled on French Creek 
. . The incident shows something of th 
courage of this little New England commy| 
nity in what was then the heart of the South 
No wonder, one reflects, that when th) 
clash of arms came West Virginia secede 
from secession. | 
The Kansas colonization enterprises, th 
settlement of Christian pioneers upon Frenel) 
Creek and in hundreds of other wildernes; 
places of the West and Southwest, were no 
all, or nearly all of these, illustrations, befor 
the term was known, of that “applied Chris 
tianity’ which now has come to be one 0; 
the commonplaces of Christian thought) 
Dr. Washirgton Gladden, who toiled so in 
cessantly to expound and popularize th 
phrase, would surely have used all his in 
fluence to promote just such undertakings 
seeing in them the very essence of the socia’ 
Gospel. 
Boston, Mass. 


\ 


welling in his heart, to pray for more of 
the spirit of the Lord Christ within himself, 
to give out to those who needed it. 


OPPORTUNITIES AND CONTACTS 
| 


Now has come a larger opportunity for’ 
service, more people to hear the rugged 
gospel, more child lives to direct through) 
the church school, more homes to touch, if) 
it may be, with a Christly influence, more 
contacts with the social and civic life of the 
community. And the months fly on; work) 
never done, possibilities never touched,| 
upper limit of usefulness never even dis-| 
covered, but a quiet joy breezing back into) 
study and sitting-room, and a growing list 
of personal satisfactions. i 

After all, the spiritual values bound up. 
in these personal satisfactions are the great- 
est incentive to supreme endeavor. For) 
example, I go to a home to celebrate a wed- 
ding, where all are radiant with the new 
gladness of love that is being experienced. 
‘ few months later, I am called for the 
funeral of the grandmother, whose sweet 
dignity had crowned the earlier festivity. 
‘nd when the tired body has been laid at 
the mother reminds me that I have. 
heen with them in their hours of greatest 

pnd deepest sorrow. That’s it. The 

-‘nister is privileged to enter into all the 
“reat experiences of life and introduce the 
Ohriet interpretations. The hospital matron 
“stanhones me to come at once to see a poor 
who is dying. TI find a forlorn, 
"endless, erushed soul. sobbing her way 

vt of this world into the next, and I press 


wad, 


TAmAN 


ch 16, 1922 


r hand with an unaccustomed touch of 


ing back her confidence in her loving 
Mather, and find a faint smile on her long- 
obered lips. 


Sotvine Lirre’s PROBLEMS 

A, A young man seeks me in my study and 
burdens his heart. He has met with a 
succession of reverses, home disappointments 
‘and trials, business difficulties, finally, the 
“unexplained alienation of his intended wife. 
‘His courage is gone, his faith shattered. He 
wants to know why all this—he is on the 
“verge of despair. I take him off on the 
“hills for a tramp and some fresh air. We 
eat a tasty supper over a camp fire and 


: i ; tea 
mense again the bigness and glory of life. 


of talk together of the unknown ways of 


| God, which always lead back home. We 
_ speak of the things that cannot be shaken, 
and find that there is still a solid founda- 
tion for a radiant faith. We plan a new 
line of activity for a group of boys who 
“need a leader—he holds his head high again 
with a new purpose and a truer vision—the 
- pitterness of the past is capitalized and re- 
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invested in a promising future. How good 
it is for us both to be alive and learning 
and helping! 

into alley on an errand and 
instantly a half-dozen dirty, happy young- 
sters rush at me crying, “Here’s our min- 
ister,” and my progress is retarded by the 
fear of treading on bare toes. I go from 
there to an office, and as I turn to leave, 
a clerk steps up to thank me for a message 
given from the pulpit a week ago, a word 
that helped her, gave her a fresh bit of in- 
spiration for her drab days. I go next to 
of wealth and culture, and come 
with a check for a hundred dollars 
for a special missionary need. The post- 
man brings to my door a letter of apprecia- 
tion for some little service rendered or some 
word spoken, and a prayer, “May God bless 
you in your work.” 


I step an 


a home 
away 


Nor INCOME-TAXED 
Such values may not be listed on one’s 
income tax return, but they make the min- 
ister a spiritual plutocrat. The way is not 
always pleasant. There are criticisms, hard 
knocks, unresponsive persons and places and 
periods, failures of one sort or another. But 


fellow students in Europe, the situation is still desperate. 
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these suggested experiences are the normal 
expectation of one who tries to be a faith- 
ful minister of Jesus Christ. 

Why go into the ministry? Why stay in 
it? First, because there is no joy like that 
of living close to the Master, having it one’s 
first business to think his thoughts, to echo 
his words, to interpret his teachings, to 
project his spirit into the lives of one’s fel- 
lows. Second, because there are few satis- 
factions that can equal or approach the 
admiration of children, the loyalty of youth, 
the confidence of manhood and womanhood, 
the affection of age, as they are bestowed 
on one who seeks to be and to do that which 
is Christlike in friendliness, love, service. 
Finally, because there is nothing that this 
old world needs so much today and tomor- 
row as the fearless preaching of the Gospel 
of Christ and the wise propagation of the 
program of his Kingdom. Oh, you young 
men of the ‘teens and twenties, here is a 
summons to a stern and solemn duty, but 
one rich in compensations—a call to a career 
of sacrifice and service, but radiant with 
abiding satisfactions. Do you get the sum- 
mons? Hear the call? We want you with 


us, now! 


Student Migrations: An After-War Problem 


This article 


| In spite of the relief efforts of American students begun in 1920 for their 


' CA\UPPOSE that since the war the early 

Spanish possessions in America had been 
handed back to Spain, the former French 
territories to France, the thirteen colonies 
to England and Texas had been returned 
to Mexico, of which it once formed a part. 
‘Let us suppose that the University of 
Texas and the denominational colleges were 
now to pass under a new régime, with the 
- Mexican language, religion, customs and 
traditions imposed upon them. Suppose the 
American students were returning from four 
or five years of war to their impoverished 
homes, with nothing but their old faded 
uniforms upon their backs, without money 
or books, often with constitutions impaired 
by tuberculosis, pneumonia or other war 
diseases. 

What would be their fate? Weuld they 
enter a Mexican university? Rather, poor 
as they were, they would migrate into the 
states, where their own language, religion, 
customs and liberties could be maintained. 

Suppose they poured into one of our state 
universities, without sufficient clothing, books 
or money, ready to work but fighting for a 
chance to hold on to their education. Even 
if they were physically fit for manual work. 
they would have but little chance in the 
present widespread unemployment and could 
hardly hope to compete with skilled working 
men seeking jobs. 

This’ will give some idea of the situation 
among the students of Europe. 

I saw more than a hundred tl 
Russians lying on the decks of some thirty 
ships in the harbor of Constantinople. As 
I visited these vessels, I found them filled 
with gray masses of suffering humanity. 


jousand 


By Sherwood Eddy 


Below decks they were lying like cordwood, 
and you walked upon them in the dark be- 
cause the floors were so crowded. On the 
decks they were lying side by side, by day 
and by night; often in the cold rain, with- 
out shelter and without sufficient food. 
Some of these men are stranded today in 
Constantinople; others are left along the 
islands of the Mediterranean or the coasts 
of North Africa. The exiled Russians are 
seattered from Egypt to the countries of the 
Northern Baltic. 


RussiIAN STUDENTS IN PRAGUE 


A thousand Russian students have poured 


‘into Prague, in Czechoslovakia, where a new 


university is being organized for them this 
term. They are without money, books or 
food; willing to work, but finding little to 
do. They are organized for self-help, and 
desire no pauperizing charity. A few cents 
a day. with the work he is able to do him- 
self, will provide such a student with one 
extra meal of a little bread and cocoa, or 


some hot soup at noon, which will be enough 


to keep him going. 

Behind this migration of students lies the 
great Russian famine, which is driving its 
weary and wasted millions across Russia 
and Poland and Europe. To those who have 
never witnessed famine, the word may con- 
yey little meaning, but the scenes of the 
raat great famine through which I passed 
still rise vividly before my mind. I can 
e hordes of gaunt and wasted spec- 


see thos 

ters, gray with the dust of the rainless 
roads, often haggard and in rags. I can 
see men begging for work at five or ten 


shows the urgent demand for further and immediate student relief. 


cents a day in order to save their women 
and children. But here are millions un- 
employed, and no work to give them on the 
barren land or in the industries wrecked 
by war. The leaves are torn from the trees 
to feed the cattle, the grass is torn up by 
roots to be eaten, until scarcely a withered 
biade is left above the hard, baked ground. 
The bark is torn from the trees to be eaten 
with berries and roots and cactus, till even 


these are gone. I can hear the wail of 
little ‘children at their mothers’ empty 


breasts, and see those children held out and 
eagerly offered to be given away if any will 
feed them. I can see the cattle dying by 
the roadside and the white skeletons that 
mark the way. It is this hungry cry of 
famine that lies back of impoverished Europe 
today, and this indirectly affects all Russia. 

There are students in Russia, in Poland 
and in Central Evrope sleeping in parks or 
railway stations, glad of a dry floor or a 
little space in which to pass the night. 
There are students in cold, cheerless garrets 
and rooms this winter, and many more who 
envy these students even a cold room or a 
bed without sufficient clothing. 

While in Vienna I interviewed the stu- 
dents and student leaders, attended student 
meetings, visited the university, and exam- 
ined the relief work carried on by the stu- 
dent movement. I visited the homes of the 
poor and saw sights that I shall never for- 
get. I went through human kennels not 
fit for habitation—dark holes with stifling 
smells, where one could hardly force him- 
self to breathe the air long enough to make 
a hasty inspection. Here were a widow and 
four children in two dark rooms, in a filthy 
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alley, struggling to exist on a dollar a 
month. In the next house was a family with 


the father dead, the mother sick, one boy 
dwarfed and underfed, another boy of sev- 
enteen striving to support the others, but 
able to procure only one-third the amount 
of food they required. Here I saw a starved 
little child nearly two years old weighing 
only twelve pounds. The father had been 
lost as a prisoner of war, perhaps still liv- 
ing in some prison camp in Siberia. The 
mother of the little child is dead. The child 
was lying on its back, its legs twisted with 
rickets and its softened bones more like 
tangled claws than human limbs. Here 
were children of three or four with old, 
wrinkled faces that had never smiled, and 
half-starved children that had never walked, 
with their feeble, spindle bow-legs. 

In the first hospital I visited I looked 
down the long row cf cots in wards where 
every child had tuberculosis. In other wards 
every child had rickets. The softened limbs 
are placed in plaster casts; some they are 
trying to bend, others must be broken to be 
set straight. I went with the doctor down 
the wards as he tried to call forth a smile 
or a laugh and kindle the spirit of play in 
these little, starving wrecks of the war. 
Here is a boy of nine who cannot stand 
upon his feet from sheer exhaustion. The 
mother is doubled up, propped upon a broom- 
stick, her bones softened from underfeeding. 
I visited the long lines of mothers coming 
with their bread cards to get food for their 
children at home. 

Many students in the technical college in 
Vienna are working as laborers, mechanics 
into such hopeless misery. After being sup- 
but after four years of underfeeding, the 
students have not enough strength for 
effective manual labor. If they tutored it 
would require ten hours daily to earn a 
living, and competition is such that no one 
could do so much. Some are selling news- 
papers on the streets, getting one-fifteenth 
of a cent profit on each paper, and some- 
times small tips. 

Imagine the despair of a student return- 
ing, after four years of fighting, to fall 
into such hopeless misery. After being sup- 
ported by his family for twenty years, with 
high hopes of his future, neither the student 
nor his family are now able to earn a liveli- 
hood. Some of the women students have 
been driven to sell what was dearer than 
life itself in order to get their next meal. 


THE INCREASE OF CRIME 


The increase of crime is one of the ter- 
rible results of hunger. A student in the 
technical college, seeing persons who had 
just come from the bank with money, fell 
upon them and tried to kill them with a 


club. Thirty-five persons were imprisoned 
for murder in Vienna in the first three 
months of the year, mostly because of 
hunger. 


We are faced by a great challenge and a 
Supreme opportunity. We have emerged 
from the war the richest nation in the 
world, holding nearly one-third of the 
world’s wealth and almost half of its gold 
supply. Our 300,000 students are the most 
prosperous in the world. Even a student 
who is working his way through could 
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afford to give something. To save one des- 
sert a day for three weeks would enable 
one to contribute the two dollars per stu- 
dent which is needed to meet America’s 
quota of a little more than half a million 
dollars, and to fulfill our moral obligation 
to the students of the world. What will 
be the answer of American college students? 

A few days ago I presented the facts 
briefly to a little college of five hundred 
students. The president had just asked how 
many students could afford to go to the 
football game to back the team in a neigh- 
boring college town, at a cost of five dollars 
per student. Not a student rose. Nearly 
all were working their way through college. 
At the close of the address, the president 


High Heart and the Soul Unconquered 


“a 
March 16, 1924 


| 


asked how many of these poor studedil 
could afford to give fifty cents apiece toward 
the relief of European students. The whole) 
student body rose. Later in the day a num; 
ber sent in a petition asking that they be 
allowed to give more. One student brought 
in $25. This was followed by several gifts 
of like amount from the faculty. In a short 
time a thousand dollars had been subscribed 
from these 500 students. } 

God alone can know what this will mean. 


i 
t 


to a thousand students in Europe, and how, 
much it means to the students of America| 
to be lifted above isolation and materialism) 
into the great brotherhood of the Kingdom) 
of God and the reality of the spirit of | 


Christ. 


By Winfred C. Rhoades 


F a man wants his cow to give sweet, 
I rich milk, he does not turn her loose in 
a patch of skunk cabbages, but into the 
lush grass of a stream-bordered meadow. 
Yet how many people keep themselves amid 
mental skunk cabbages! I do not want any 
one to say things are not so, when they are 
so. But the woes of adverse fortune are 
not the ultimates of life. The question is 
never, “What will they do with me?” but 
rather, “What shall I do with them?’ Diffi- 
culties are the challenge to adventure and 
victory. The unconquerable soul gasps out, 
“Tm not defeated yet,” and fights on. And 
when blow is added to blow, and life grows 
grimmer and yet more grim, it rallies itself 
with the resolute ery, “I’m not defeated 
yet.” 

Can any one do better, when all is said, 
than to trust life, however baffling its mys- 
teries, and to believe that at the soul of the 
universe is Love? 

“There is a way out,’ is the life-motto 
taken by one whom I have met fighting in 
the hard-pressed way; “and I have set my- 
self to find it. If I die, I will die fighting.” 
A soul like that has in it the stuff of which 
the eternities are made. 

If one is going to live at all, it is better 
to plunge heartily into life, and take it 
eagerly. When people go swimming in the 
sharp waters of our mountain brook, they 
are likely to have a bad time of it if they 
inch in. They shiver, and catch their 
breath, and the goose flesh comes out all 
over them, and they want to turn and run 
away. 

But if they make the glorious plunge 
with one fine leap, they find exhilaration in 
the shock of the cold water, and are the 
better men because of it. To run away 
from the stern demands of life—it is the 
answer of the coward and shirk. To lie 


down spinelessly under the whacks of 
fortune, conquered by adversity, crushed 
by disappointment, defeated by ill-health, 


broken by sorrow, is to say that Life has 
asked too much. There are those who take 
life in such fashion. Others accept what 
life imposes, but with what groans! with 
what complainings! High Heart stretches 
out his hands, and says, “If this is life, I 
will at least keep my soul unconquered.” 
He is resolved to make success of living, 


whether or not he makes what the world 
calls a success of life. 

“Glows are good for most men, and suf-_ 
fering to the farthest limits of their endur- | 
ance.” Thus we think of Francis: Parkman, 
invalid and nearly blind, yet working in- 
domitably at his historical studies. The 
same intrepid spirit utters itself when 
Helen Keller, out of her sightless and sound- 
less world, proclaims that “although the | 
world is full of suffering, it is full of the} 
overcoming of it.’ And never do I tire of 
thinking of the soul unconquerable that pro-_| 
duced the Ninth Symphony. Suffering from | 
physical pain, stricken with the deafness 
that would seem to be the cruelest affiiction 
which could overtake a musician, denied the | 
satisfaction of the woman’s love his heart | 
eraved, tortured with an anguished spirit, 
he nevertheless “aspired to sing the excel- 
lence of Joy.” And he did—in unforgetable | 
tones. “I will grapple with fate; it shiall 
never pull me down,” he had written in one 
of his many dark hours. And he composed 
the “Hymn of Joy.” Then he was, as 
M. Rolland so finely says, a conqueror: 
“conqueror of the mediocrity of mankind, 
conqueror of his destiny, conqueror of his 
sufferings.” 

I once met a musician of a humbler sort, 
who nevertheless seemed to me to have the 
spirit of a conqueror. He appeared one 
morning on the piazza of a mountain hotel, 
just as we were coming out from breakfast. 
The playing of the mouth-organ was his 
humble art. But he called himself “profes- | 
sor,” and told us he was the champion 
mouth-organ player of America, and that 
he “played all the leading universities.” — 
Before beginning his concert he punctiliously 
pinned a hand-written program to one of 
the piazza posts. Not till the performance 
was ended did we discover that he had not 
yet broken fast, although he had already 
walked several miles over a mountain trail — 
since daybreak. When we handed him the © 
two dollars and eighty cents that had been 
collected, he told us with pathetic satisfac- 
tion that now he was sure of a bed that 
night. It was his proud boast that whether 
he had food or not, he never slept out of a 
bed. That was his distinction between a 
vagabond and a gentleman. A gentleman 
slept in a bed. He was a gentleman. 
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(AN February 17-19 at the University of 
Illinois was held one of the most sig- 
hificant assemblies of students ever convened 
in the United States. In the judgment of 
- . observers who were lookers-on during 
he three days, this gathering bids fair to men- 
tion in the same breath as the Hay Stack 
Prayer Meeting and the opening hours of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. What? Why? 
and Whither? 
_ For several years the Home Missions Coun- 
cil and the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions, through the activities of their Committee 
on Recruiting, have been aware of the fact 
that at various colleges and universities in the 
United States groups of students have been 
organizing with a particular view to a study 
of religious conditions in the United States and 
probably ultimately entering upon some line of 
Christian activity in this country. Sometimes 
these organizations have been ministerial clubs, 
such as the Oxford Club of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, or the Monteith Club of the University 
of Michigan. Now, there were definitely home 
‘service plans at Baker University in Kansas 
and at Bonebreak Seminary. Again, such as the 
ewly organized Fellowship of American Stu- 
dents for the Friendly Service of the World, a 
Presbyterian organization, more particularly of 
theological students. Sometimes these groups 
‘have been composed entirely of male students, 
‘again of women, though more frequently they 
‘were co-educational. Now they have revolved 
imply around the idea of a Christian America ; 
again they have been world wide in their sym- 
‘pathies and have sought to include in their 
‘membership those who were intending to enter 
‘Christian service in any land here or overseas. 
ft late on tn in personal touch have revealed 


‘of late an increasing demand on the part of 
he isolated groups for some type of organiza- 


AN INFORMAL CONFERENCE 


Consequently a tentative call was issued by 
the two Councils through their Recruiting 
Committee for an informal conference of these 
groups, it being made perfectly plain that the 
meeting was altogether in the nature of an ex- 
periment, that the Councils were the conveners 
only, and that once the assembly was gathered 
he entire responsibility was upon students’ 
shoulders and that Board secretaries, Oy 
leaders and others must play the part, for them 
an unusual one, of observers only. 

From fourteen states the students came, from 
as far Hast as Massachusetts, from Colorado on 
the West, University of Michigan on the North 
and the University of Virginia on the South. 
The group was not a large one; only 33 insti- 
tutions, collegiate and theological, were repre- 
sented by the 51 students of whom 28 were 
men and 23 women. 

The Assembly was the guest of the Y. W. 
‘C. A. and the Y. M. ©. A. of the University 
of Illinois, and no assembly was ever given a 
more self-effacing but effective and genuinely 
oyal hospitality than came from the hands 
of these hosts. . 

As intimated above, the responsibility at 
outset was put squarely on the students’ shoul- 
ders. At the very first session a nominating 
committee was called into being who provided 
the Assembly with officers and a Findings 
ommittee. The only address given was that 
the first evening by Rev. Charles A. 
srooks, D. D., Secretary of the Immigrant and 
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' New Student Fellowship 


) For American Service 
| From Our Own Correspondent 


City Departments of the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society. 

After reports as to the history and purpose 
of typical groups in ten different institutions, 
after statements from members of the Con- 
ference as to the needs of certain distinct areas 
in this land, such as migrants, mountaineers, 
ete., the Findings Committee came into action. 
The entire Assembly was divided into groups 
with one member of the Findings Committee 
as the Chairman of each group. These groups 
to consider, first, the desirability of some loose 
form of national organization; secondly, as to 
whether any voluntary religious organization 
in college was prepared to furnish a home to 
this new idea, and if not, whether the moment 
had come for the establishment for a separate 
organization. The groups then came together 
in a committee of the whole to continue the 
discussion together. The climax came Sunday 
morning when there was called into being the 
Fellowship for Christian Service, a rather 
colorless title this, some will say, but note 
this student expression of purpose: 


1. Our ultimate purpose is the fellowship of 
all students dedicated to Christian life service. 

2. There being a Fellowship dedicated to 
Christian life-service abroad, it seems expedi- 
ent that we devote our attention to unite 
students dedicated to Christian life service 
in America until our ultimate purpose can 
be realized. 

3. Our present purpose is to unite the 
prayers, study and vigorous effort of those 
interested in the task of making ‘America 
Christian for the friendly service of: the world. 

4, Furthermore, we shall purpose to enlist 
the aid of and to co-operate in every way with 
the existing agencies sharing our purpose to 
Christianize the world. 

Can any Commission of our National Coun- 
cil excel that? So it was born, a Fellowship 
for Home Service with the world in its range 


of vision, one Society. 


Marked BY A SERIOUS PURPOSE 


The reporter has been attending chureh 
assemblies for more years than he would dare 
acknowledge but from the standpoint of dig- 
nity and orderliness of movement, strict at- 
tention both to devotional and business periods, 
the merging of individual opinions for the sake 
of unanimous ultimate action, undeviating 
attention to business on hand from nine in 
the morning until midnight, a sense of high 
accountability, for absence of personal pe- 
culiarity, and the presence of the spirit of 
directness and good sense, this meeting is the 
high water mark in this particular reporter’s 
experience. 

A committee of nine will, with the help of 
the Recruiting Committee of the two Councils, 
direct this fellowship for the present in the 
attainment of its purpose. Baker University 
of Kansas has invited the group for its second 
meeting. : 

But the point is this: The challenge of a 
Christian America has not been sounded to 
our student classes in vain and the question be- 
fore the house is this: Are our Boards ready 
to avail themselves by way of temporary and 
permanent service of those who will be shortly 
offering themselves, and will the Church give 
herself out of the hands of conservatism and 
traditionalism into the hands of this new 
knighthood? Are our college students to have 
free rein given to their words and their pur- 
poses as they give themselves to the task of 
making America Christian for the friendly 
service of the world? 
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America and Turkey 


No country has a larger interest in what 
was the Ottoman Empire at the outbreak of 
the war than has the United States. For more 
than a century American missionaries have 
been penetrating the country, planting insti- 
tutions of religion, education and philanthropy. 
Many of these establishments not only have 
national reputations in the country, but are 
widely known and honored in other lands. 
This work has been manned and financed from 
the United States by millions of devoted men 
and women. Today there are between fifteen 
and twenty American corporations whose de- 
sign and purpose was and is purely philan- 
thropic, with no other desire but to help the 
people of the country to adopt and practice 
the highest principles of Christian civiliza- 
tion. The amount of American money that 
has gone into these establishments, their up- 
keep and their work exceeds $100,000,000, 
with many more millions invested in land, 
buildings and plant. Quite in addition to these 
institutions are other American investments 
in the country of a more commercial char- 
acter. 

All these operations were begun and have 
been developed under Turkish capitulations, 
concessions and precedents which in Turkey 
take the place of treaties. These operated 
alike for the nationals of all countries with 
which Turkey was in capitulatory relations. 
Harly in the war, the Young Turk Party in 
power issued a proclamation abrogating all 
capitulations, concessions and privileges to 
foreigners. Their right so to do was at once 
denied by the United States in common with 
all the European nations. At the same time, 
the old privileges and status haye not been 
restored, and now the Turk is coming back 
into power again. 


It is understood that a conference between 
Hngland, France and Italy is soon to take 
place for the consideration, among other ques- 
tions relating to the Near Hast, of these 
questions of long established privileges and 
rights for foreigners and foreign capital in 
Turkey as it was before the war. It is of 
supreme importance that the United States 
should be a party to such a conference and 
one of the signatories to the agreements there 
reached. Unless we are in such a conference 
we can rest assured that American interests 
will not receive due consideration and we 
shall awake to find ourselves as badly left out 
as we were in the mandatories for some of 
the Pacific Islands, in which privileges were 
extended only to the nationals of countries in 
the League of Nations. We all recall the 
sharp correspondence between our State De- 
partment and England over the Mesopotamian 
oil question and with Japan over Yap. These 
are simple matters compared with the widely 
extended American interests in Turkey and 
the commercial privileges in that country yet 
to be enjoyed by some, at least, of the Euro- 
pean nations. It is simpler, safer and more 
reasonable to be in at the original discussion 
and when decisions are made than to stand 
aloof and then object to the action that has 
been taken. 


The United States should be fully repre- 
sented in any and all conferences in which 
the affairs of Turkey that remains, as well as 
of the territories of which she was possessed 
at the opening of the war, are to be considered 
and decided. The protection of all American 
interests in the country, the continuation of 
the rights and privileges to which we are as 
much entitled as any other nation, and for 
the promotion of good understanding between 
the Powers, require this. 
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George Harris 


Teacher and Preacher 
By Howard A. Bridgman 


Had he lived a month longer, Dr. George 
Harris, who died in New York, March 1, would 
have rounded out seventy-eight years. During 
more than half of them he was engaged in pas- 
toral and educational work of the first impor- 
tance. To take them in the reverse order 
chronologically, he came to the presidency of 
Amherst College at a time when the institution 
needed a steadying hand at the rudder. His 
sound common sense, his calm judgment, his 
understanding of various types of men, including 
that strange complex known as the undergrad- 
uate, made the period of his administration 
from 1899 to 1912 one of marked progress for 
the college, both intellectually and materially. 
He had the confidence of business men and of 
his faculty, and the boys liked him and Mrs. 
Harris. She was a decided addition in her 
own way to the quiet social circles of the town 
and the college. Their only son, who bears his 
father’s name, and who has attained interna- 
tional distinction as a singer, was even then, 
in youth, displaying his unusual musical 
abilities. 

Perhaps, however, Dr. Harris’s work in the 
field of theology and his influence on the think- 
ing of many men now, or recently, in the 
active ministry, were chief among the factors 
that will make him long and gratefully remem- 
bered. As professor of systematic theology at 
Andover Seminary from 1883 to 1899, he stim- 
ulated and guided class after class of students 
preparing for the ministry at a time when the 
foundations of the faith were being re-exam- 


ined. His mind, like that of his distinguished 
uncle, Dr. Samuel Harris, of* Bangor, then 


teaching similar branches at Yale, was alert 
and penetrating. To careful training and wide 
reading George Harris added the power to dis- 
cern the essentials and to restate them in 
terms acceptable to those familiar with the 
conclusions of modern science and criticism. 
Yet, from the point of view of today, thes yol- 
umes which contain the fruits of his thinking 
and the cream of his instruction during the 
Andover period would be deemed conservative. 
They are: Moral Evolution, 1896; Inequality 
and Progress, 1897; A Century’s Change in 
Religion, 1914. 


Nevertheless it fell to Professor Harris and 
his colleagues, Dr. Hgbert Smyth, Dr. William 
J. Tucker and Dr. EH. Y. Hincks, to become 
the storm center of as prolonged and bitter 
a theological controversy as has been known 
in Congregationalism during the last half cen- 
tury. To be sure Prof. George P. Fisher, 
surveying from the safe seclusion of non-con- 
tentious and discreet New Haven the tempest 
at Andover, used to tell his pupils in those 
exciting days that the ecclesiastical historian 
of the future would sum up in a paragraph 
the story of the strife which then filled columns 
of the secular press and pages of the religious 
press. 

But while the storm raged, one did not 
like to be out in it without an umbrella. It 
even beat about the Congregational House on 
Beacon Hill and leaked through into the quar- 
ters of the American Board, dividing for a 
time its equally loyal supporters. 

Probation after death for those who never 
had heard of Christ, was the outstanding 
theory which aroused the ire of the conserya- 
tives. This ingenious and now wholly ad- 
missible hypothesis was taken over by the 
Andover professors from Dorner, the German 
theologian, and championed by them so vigo- 
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rously that their students, who accepted it, 
became for the time personae non gratae in the 
eyes of some of the secretaries of the American 
Board. In the midst of these contentions and 
changes Drs. Smyth, Harris and Tucker never 
lowered the flag of a progressive orthodoxy. 
They and other members of the Andover fac- 
ulty started the Andover Review, which, while 
it lasted, was a virile and influential periodical. 
They wrote a small but suggestive book en- 
titled Progressive Orthodoxy and they in- 
creased the-number of their friends by supply- 
ing, in most acceptable fashion, leading pulpits 
in New England. 

The law-suit against Andover ended, as it 
was foredoomed it would, with the Andover 
men still in possession of the field; and having 
won out, Dr. Tucker soon went his way to the 
presidency of Dartmouth, and Dr. Harris to 
a similar post at Amherst. 

In his pastorates at the High St. Church in 
Auburn, Me., and at the Central Church in 
Providence, Dr. Harris was the valued leader 
of exceptionally intelligent and cultivated 
congregations. While at Providence he showed 
his gifts as an administrator by devising the 
Harris system of benevolence, the forerunner 
of the elaborate weekly offering plans of more 
recent years. Like them it was based on the 
principle of systematic and proportionate giv- 
ing. It was adopted by many churches. While 
at Andover he and his colleagues prepared and 
issued a high-grade hymnal entitled Hymns. of 
the Faith. 

Success in these various fields of effort gives 
ample proof of Dr. Harris’s originality and 
versatility, yet he was pre-eminently a teacher 
and a preacher. In the best sense of the 
terms he was a man of the world. His tastes 
were refined and catholic. He was at home 
in the highest social circles. His humor was 
of the spontaneous and sparkling type. Com- 
ing one day into the old Congregational House 
he remarked as he saw the placard in the 
vestibule, ““Peddlars and beggars not allowed 
in this building,’ ‘Well that rules out most 
of the present occupants.” i 

So easy was it for him to see the funny 
side of things that at times his after dinner 
speeches seemed, at least at their start, some- 
what trivial. But at heart George Harris was 
serious. He did his work in many fields with 
a sense of accountability to the God of his 
Fathers and to the very end his was the life 
of a Christian gentleman. 


Encouraging Family Worship 


“The Family Altar League,’ a non-sectarian, 
international organization which has been 
laboring for 14 years in the interests of daily 
Bible reading and prayer in the home, an- 
nounces in the annual report that in 1921 it 
passed the 50,000 mark in the number of 
homes in which it has been instrumental in 
establishing family worship. 'The League, in 
celebration of this attainment of its goal of 
years, has embarked on a new era of service 
to be made world-wide, with expanded facili- 
ties and new resources. It has taken as its 
new motto, “A Family Altar in Every Chris- 
tian Home.” 

As a part of its service, it is prepared to 
aid churches anywhere in local campaigns for 
establishing family worship. An extensive lit- 
erature on the subject is printed for distribu- 
tion. It invites pastors to make free use of 
its resources, writing for samples of the mate- 
rials being published. Sermon material is also 
supplied. Address Family Altar League, Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago, Ill. Rey. William B. 
Biederwolf is president, and Rey. William 
Matthew Holderby is general secretary. 
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First Church, Benton Harboi 


The First Congregational Church of Benton) 
Harbor, Mich., was organized June 13, 1866,) 
and has had three houses of worship, the pres-’ 
ent edifice, a picture of which is published on) 
the cover of this week’s issue, having bee 
erected in 1913. The church is of Spanish) 
Mission architecture, with the interior wood-| 
work, pews and furniture for the pulpit of 
Old English oak. The auditorium has a seat- 
ing capacity of 700. Adjoining it is the pri- 
mary department, thoroughly furnished with) 
blocks, sand table, small blackboards, tables 
and chairs, coat racks, drinking fountain and) 
other essentials for the comfort and efficient 
instruction of the little folks. In addition,” 
there are many other classrooms adjoining the | 
auditorium, which is used as an assembly 
room for the main Bible School. 

In the basement of the church are a large 
dining room and a fully equipped kitchen. | 
Here, also, are the intermediate department of | 
the Bible School assembly room, classrooms | 
nnd gymnasium, with shower bath and lockers. | 
On the third floor are the ladies’ parlors, gal- 
lery, classrooms and rest room. In all, the 
Bible School has available for its purpose, 
22 classrooms in addition to the assembly 
rooms for the senior, intermediate and pri-' 
mary departments. 

The church has four beautiful art windows— 
“Gethsemane” (by Hoffman), “Christ Bless- 
ing Little Children,” “Faith” and “Bethlehem.” | 

An unusual feature of the lighting of the 
main auditorium is the beautiful Roman cross | 
outlined by 250 electric lights. The central | 
feature is a large golden crown with twelve 
points representing the Twelve Apostles, in | 
which are set twelve stones representing the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel. The interior of this | 
crown is lined with art glass, the whole crown | 
lighted by electric lights, making a system of | 
direct and indirect lighting. The choir loft 
is lighted by seven electric lights representing | 
the seven lights of the golden candlestick used | 
in the ancient Jewish Temple. 

In addition to the beautiful and harmonious | 
color scheme on the walls, are two paintings | 
over the organ, one on each side—“The Land- | 
ing of the Pilgrims’ and “The Pilgrims Going 
to Church.” On the ceiling are pictures of © 
the four evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. A 
The Nowlen Memorial Organ has been re- 
built by adding to it a new stop and a num- | 
ber of additional pipes. The great and the 
swell organs are divided, with a large choir 
platform between, giving room for the vested 
choir of over forty voices. 

A chime of ten bells, known as the Chil- 
dren’s Chimes, a memorial to the deceased 
children of the church, was dedicated March 
14, 1920. They were manufactured especially 
for this church by the Meneely Bell Company, 
of Troy, N. Y., at a cost of $10,000, and are | 
the gift of one of the benevolent members of 
the church. 

The church has an endowment fund of over 
$50,000, known as the Geo. F. Sonner Memo- 
rial Fund, the interest of which is to go to 
the furthering of work among the young people. 

Rey. Paul H. Yourd, D. D., is pastor of 
First Church. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


NATIONAL PouiTics IN 1922, by Mark SuL- 
LIVAN (World’s Work, February). An analysis 
of the issues that will influence the coming 
campaigns for Representatives and Senators, 
providing illuminating comment on the conduct — 
of Congress and the record of the Administra- 
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[he Promotion of Friendship 
nrough the Churches 

T should not be forgotten, when the 
iL churches are under criticism for fail- 
ing to head off the Great War, that even 
jefore the war they were actively engaged 
n promoting friendship and co-operation 
‘mong themselves. International Confer- 
ices of Churehes were common, and they 
fertainly did much to increase international 
iequaintance and good will. And now, 
again, with a definite and avowed purpose, 
h Similar, but more widely organized, effort 
iS under way, and there exists a “World 
(Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches.” It has already 
functioned effectively in many ways, espe- 
ally in focussing public attention on the 
ashington Conference and in _ voicing 
public opinion. Dr. Henry A. Atkinson is 
eneral Secretary for this Alliance and has 
ust sailed to make arrangements for a 
great meeting to be held in Copenhagen. 
He is to confer with local branches of the 
‘Alliance in London, Paris, Rome, Geneva 
and Prague; and in London he is to attend 
‘a meeting of the International Commission 
to promote the exchange of pastors by the 


in Palestine 

wT is interesting to note that under the 
direction of British management the 
people of Palestine are reviving old forms 
f industry or devising new forms, In 
ethlehem mother of pearl from the Red 
ea is transformed into beads for necklaces 
nd bracelets, which find good market in 
erusalem. Thither also Hebron sends glass- 
vare of primitive style, especially glass 
Tings, much favored by the peasants. Weav- 
ing schools are maintained in the vicinity 
‘of the temple area of the Holy City, and 
he making of pottery has been revived, the 
peasant women selling great earthen water 
and oil jars under the shadow of the Tower 


response to a mistaken article in a 
Washington paper, asserting that “Rome 
Heads the American Legion,” Hanford Mac- 
Nider, national commander of the American 
Legion, asserts that he is a Protestant and 
attends a Protestant church; also that he 
is a member of several Masonic bodies. He 
further adds: “The American Legion is an 
organization of returned service men and 
women holding together in an endeavor to 
continue their service to their country in 
peace as well as in war, as constructive 
tizens. Religion in Legion membership is 
no more a question than it is in American 
citizenship, nor can it be brought into Legion 
ffairs. It was not a question ~nen a man 
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) WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


IS DOING 


stepped out to join the colors and to defend 
his country. It will never be a question in 
our service as Legion men. Such propa- 
ganda as you are spreading is a menace to 
America and America’s institutions. The 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica gives every man the right to choose his 
own religion, and. it to uphold that 
Constitution that the American Legion was 
formed.” 


An Indian Girl 
Makes History 

ISS Ruth Muskrat, of the Cherokee 

tribe of Indians, will be a delegate 
to the World’s Student Conference meeting 
in Peking early in the spring. She is sent 
of the National Board of 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, to 
demonstrate by her presence before repre- 
sentatives of 200,000 students from 48 coun- 
the relationship between the United 
States and the American Indian. Miss 
Muskrat is seventeen, a sophomore in the 
University of Kansas, and working her way 
through school. The World’s Student Con- 
ference is an organization formed 25 years 
ago to tell students of the whole world how 
to help each other and the world; to dis- 
cuss plans whereby they may work together, 
so that the will of God may be done on 
earth, and that his kingdom may come in 
the hearts of the students of the earth. It 
is a non-political organization. Miss Musk- 
rat will be the first Indian sent as a dele- 
sate to a world student conference; a no- 
table step, particularly, is that a woman 


was 


as the guest 


tries 


was chosen. 


Political Romanism 
in the Latvian Republic 

ATVIA is a very small republic, and 
I presumably the Roman Catholic officials 
suppose that whatever it undertakes there 
will not attract attention. But Riga is the 
of Latvia and we can all locate 
Riga. Out of 185,000 population only about 
15.000 are Roman Catholics. The great 
majority of the population of Latvia are 
Protestants. But Rome has decided to 
create an Archbishopric of Riga, and has 
actually arranged with the government of 
Latvia, through two of its representatives, 
to maintain its ecclesiastical organization 
out of the public treasury. It would be in- 
teresting to know what bargain was made. 
But this, bad as it is, is perhaps not the 
worst in the situation. The proposal is also 
that the Latvian government shall provide 
a Cathedral Church for the Archbishop, and 
they propose to hand over for that purpose 
tue Church of St. James, “the oldest and 
largest Lutheran: church in dea tg shonieas blah 
building,” says an American Lutheran writer, 
“hag been a sort of Lutheran Cathedral for 
all the district in which Riga stands. For 
the Protestants of Northern Europe it is a 
symbol as precious to their religious life as 


capital 
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is Independence Hall to the political life 
of America.” There is in this event a seri- 
cus lesson. It is not new, indeed. It is 
another conspicuous example of the method 
of Romanism, which is utterly abhorrent to 
a fundamental spirit of America. Any re- 
ligious body which seeks to promote its in- 
terests by use of the political machine be- 
comes a menace to pure religion and good 
government. What the Roman Church does 
in Latvia it will do elsewhere—when it is 
strong enough. 


Commission on the Church 
and Race Relations 

HE Commission on the Church and Race 

Relations, of which John J. Hagan, of 
Atlanta, is chairman, has drawn up a state- 
ment of its purpose. The outstanding mat- 
ters are: the duty of the churches to give 
careful attention to the question of race 
relations; the promotion of acquaintance 
and confidence between white and Negro 
churehes; the emphatic opposition by the 
churehes to all mob violence; the develop- 
ment of a public conscience to secure for 
the Negro equitable provision for education, 
health, housing, recreation and all other as- 
pects of community welfare; to encourage 
efforts for the welfare of Negro workers and 
the improvement of relations between em- 
ployers, Negro workers and white workers. 


Worth Noting 

In spite of the hard times, unemployment, 
ete., in Great Britain, it is reported that 
“£470,000,000 was spent on alcohol there 
in 1920.” 

The Chinese Students’ Christian Associa- 
tion, in North America, has about 1,500 
members, and in China it has 19,000 mem- 
bers in 174 separate associations. 

The Persian Government in 1921 issued 
orders for an eight-hour day in carpet fac- 
tories, a minimum age of ten years for child 
workers, hygienic conditions, and a mini- 
mum wage. 

The Korean Presbyterian Church during 
1921 established six new presbyteries and 
reports that “there has not been such a time 
of sympathetic hearing of the Gospel at any 
time during the last ten years.” 

Two years ago 1,088 students in Manila 
enrolled in Bible study; last year the num- 
ber was over 2,000, and 1,500 young people 
have been promised by promoters of a Bible 
study campaign outside of Manila. 

One of our exchanges states that there are 
531 Congressmen in Washington—435 in the 
House of Representatives and 96 in the 
Senate. Of these all but 28 are members 
of some church; 116 are Methodists, 67 
Presbyterians, 37 Episcopalians, 35 Bap- 
tists, 30 Congregationalists, 24 Roman Catho- 
lics, 12 Lutherans, five Unitarians, three 
Jews, three Mormons and two Universalists. 
The others are distributed among various 
smaller denominations. 
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Community School of Religious Education 


publicity committee of one school prepared 
outlines for four-minute speakers, setting forth 
the reasons for a community school, the nature 
and the program of the community school and 
suggestions with regard to those who should 
be interested in taking work in the community 


The Community School of Religious Educa- 
tion is one answer that is being made to the 
demand for better teaching of religion in our 
churches. The movement has already pro- 
gressed so far that it is safe to say that com- 
munity schools of religious education have 
passed the experimental stage. They are now 
quite generally accepted as the best means of 
supplying the type of leadership necessary for 
our churches. 

The schools that are now in existence have 
resulted largely from the initial effort of a 
single individual who has sensed the need and 
set himself to the task of developing an in- 
terest in the project. Some communities have 
a church federation that provides for com- 
munity co-operation in religious matters. The 
committee in the church federation or the in- 
dividual or group interested has in most places 
invited representative workers of all the 
churches to a public meeting, where the plan 
for a school has been presented and discussed. 
Usually a worker who has had experience in 
community school work has been secured to 
explain the plan and answer questions. At 


this meeting a definite plan for a local com- 
munity school of religious education has been 
adopted. Courses of study, faculty, possible 
financial budget and place of meeting have 
been outlined at this time, and an executive 
committee representative of the churches and 
community elected. Sub-committees on cur- 
riculum and teachers, equipment, publicity and 
finance go to work at once. The committee 
on teachers first selects a director for the 
school. He is chosen with care, as a large 
measure of the success of the school will de- 
pend upon him. ‘The director and committee 
consult together with regard to the members 
of the teaching staff and the courses of study 
to be offered in the school. The best results 
are secured when the members of the faculty 
are paid. 

The publicity committee sees that the school 
is brought to the attention of the community. 
A wise committee launches the program of 
publicity at least two months before the school 
opens, giving definite information with regard 
to the program of the school and its work, and 
the value of such a school for teachers. The 
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school. A four-minute speaker was chosen in 
each church in the community to speak at the 
regular service of the church on one of the 
subjects assigned. 

The committee on equipment is responsible 
for the selection of a building with sufficient 
classrooms for the school and provision of the 
necessary equipment for the regular class ses- 
sions, as well as for pageants and special pro- 
grams that may be presented by the school. 

The financial committee devises ways and 
means for the raising of the money for carry- 
ing on the school. The best result has fol- 
lowed where each church has definitely assumed 
responsibility for its part of the budget. The 
financial committee then divides the estimated 
expense among the co-operating churches in 
proportion to the size and wealth of the 

(Continued on page 349) 


Dr. Davis’ Bible Class 


Class Conference Hour 


International Sunday School Lesson for 


March 26. 

As we have done before, we take the hour 
today for a Class Conference. We shall con- 
sume the time in thinking about a question 
which has come in among others, touching the 
bearing of the quarter’s lessons on the matter 
of national consciousness or patriotism. This 
ig the question: 

“Is there danger in teaching the idea of a 
chosen people and elect nation? Does this not 
produce race hatred and all the folly of the 
Pharisee?”’ 

The question is a fair one and never more 
timely than it is at this very moment. We 
shall attempt to answer it frankly and as 
fully as the time permits. 

In the first place, it should be admitted 
fairly that there is a strange inconsistency 
in Christians laying so much stress on the 
Jews as God’s chosen people in the past and 
treating the Jews as they do in the present. 
Just how to reconcile this situation we do 
not know; but it is apparent that the majority 
of zealous Christians never have really given 
much honest thought to the matter. We merely 
suggest this in passing; but is there not “food 
for thought” in the point? 

Goming more closely now to the subject, we 
note the wider meaning of the fact that 
Jehovah bears especially intimate relations to 
the nation. There were different aspects of the 
truth then as there are now. First, and most 
apparent, was the inevitable tenden¢y of the 
Israelites to accept this relationship as the 
warrant for “superior” airs on their part, 
giving them sufficient ground for despising 
other and less favored uations and races. That 
was the inevitable and the unhappy result of 
the experience on the part of those who ac- 


cepted the situation in its narrowest implica- 
tions. Second, and less apparent, was the 
attitude of the broader-minded Israelites, rep- 
resented by the prophets. They saw that 
Jehovah was the God of all the nations and 
races, and that, instead of warranting a nar- 
row patriotism and racial pride, the favor of 
Jehovah made Israel the servant of other na- 
tions rather than their despotic master. 

This point requires more detailed discussion. 
It is perfectly natural to imagine an “Israel 
for Israel” party, whose slogan was “100 per 
cent. Israelism” and which organized its pro- 
gram elaborately and appealed to all patriots 
(and remember that patriotism and religion 
were identical) on the ground that Israel was 
the “people of God.’ Such a party would 
appeal to history with full confidence that their 
program had divine sanction behind it. They 
would have the attention of the people for 
public addresses; their slogan would work 
out well on banners and in every form of 
publicity. On the other hand, it would be 
manifestly ‘unpopular’ to describe Assyria 
and Hgypt as belonging in the same class with 
Israel, as Isaiah did not hesitate to do. There 
was no power in the international ideal to 
stir the popular mind to enthusiasm of any 
kind; a “sudden flood of mutiny and rage” 
never could be anticipated from such a pro- 
gram. The men of efficiency would inevitably 
be the ‘‘super-patriots.” 

Now what are the practical issues of such a 
situation, in so far as it finds a parallel in 
American life today? The result of the Great 
War, in spite of its calamities, which Ameri- 
eans must endure for at least a whole genera- 
tion, has left America the most favored nation 
of all the partners in the conflict. Religiously 
interpreted, it seems as if Americans were the 
“chosen people.” What is the result? 

In too many cases-it looks as if the issue 


were such an accent on a selfish type of patri- 
otism as would give us a generation of zealous 
and militant patriots in whose eyes all other 
nations and races would stand classified as 
“seum of the earth.” There are unhappy signs 
of this temper among us; and it seems as if 
we ought to attempt to interpret the situation 
and check it before it goes too far. 
This does not minimize the significance of 
patriotism, construed in the terms in which it 
was defined by the Hebrew prophets and ex- 
emplified by all broad and loyal hearts in our 
own national history. The man who never 
has said with a glowing spirit, This is my own, 
my native land, is fatally deficient. But also 
the man who narrowly exalts his own and 
native land to the exclusion of all others, is 
equally and more dangerously deficient. 
What, then, more concretely, does this mean 
to Americans today? That we shall recognize 
the worth of other races and nations and their 
contribution to the full achievement of the 
goals of our common humanity. That we 
shall believe that the welfare of every member 
of the body makes for the highest well-being of 
the body as a whole; conversely that no mem- 
ber of the body ean be sick without damage 
to the whole body. ‘This involves not only 
the forgiveness but the restoration of enemies. 
It means dropping epithets of scorn and con- 
tempt from our vocabulary. It means some- 
thing more than an emotional admiration for 
the parable of the Good Samaritan; it in- 
volves the practice of Good-Samaritanship to 
wounded enemies as well as unfortunate com- 
rades of our own class. Is this not concrete 


and specific? Is it easy? 
Weare 
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| Stewards of Redemption 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for March 26-April 1 

BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 

[Theme for the year, Redemption. 

Theme for Lent, The Working Out of Re- 
demption. 

Theme for the week, Stewards of Redemption. 
1 Cor. 4: 1, 2. 
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A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 

(For hymns see “Devotional Hymns,” and for 
yrayers, “A Book of Prayers,” each 5 cents. Con- 

egational Commission on Evangelism, 287 Fourth 
ve., New York City.) 

Sunday. Stewards of possessions. Luke 12: 
21. Comment 1; Hymn 16; Prayer 10. 
Monday. Stewards of hearts. Luke 12: 
22-40. Comment 2; Hymn 41; Prayer 62. 

' Tuesday. Stewards of talents. Luke 12: 
41-59. Comment 3; Hymn 23; Prayer 6. 

_ Wednesday. Stewards of redemption. Luke 
13 : 1-21. Comment 4; Hymn 4; Prayer 74. 

Thursday. Stewards of personalities. Luke 
13 : 22-35. Comment 5; Hymn 32; Prayer 10. 

Friday. Humility a fruit. Luke 14: 1-14. 
Comment 6; Hymn 17; Prayer 138. 


Saturday. The ripe fruits of Stewardship. 
Luke 14: 15-35. Comment 7; Hymn 24; 
Prayer 74. 
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' Suggestions for the Prayer Meeting. Focus on 
the subject. of winning men for Christ personally 
and through the church. If you have no system 
of enlisting your membership in personal work, 
consider it. Have you decided to hold special serv- 
a during Holy Week? If not, face this ques- 
tion now. Remember in prayer those who handle 
consecrated money—our treasurers, boards of 
trustees, missionary societies, etc.; also the Com- 
Mission on Missions and its workers. 


1. As redeemed men we are trustees of re- 
demptive forces and redeemable people. The 
great apostasy of the Christian Church consists 
in relegating to ecclesiastics the function of 
leavening the human race with the life of Jesus 
Christ. There is a place for the minister of 
the gospel, but the Saviour has conferred upon 
every redeemed soul the right to lead others to 
the Redeemer. This week we consider this 
stewardship or trusteeship in several aspects. 
One’s possessions, for example, may be the 
means of thwarting his own redemption, or 
the instrument by which God is permitted to 
work his way with the possessor, and through 
im upon the lives of others. How dangerous 
possessions are! How powerful they may be- 
come! (Closet and Altar—Parker.) 

/ 2. Money as the protector of the heart. It 
s not an easy matter to confine the heart’s 
affections to worthy objects. Many a conscien- 
tious soul struggles within itself against un- 
orthy interest. Jesus points out a very prac- 
cal mode of defense. We are interested in 
the things in which we invest; therefore invest 
the best things and we shall be interested 
the best things. It is the man who has 
ut much into good works who is interested 
n good works. If we are handling our money 
elfishly we shall become selfish. If we are 
andling it unselfishly we shall become un- 
elfish. We are double trustees, therefore, in 
he matter of handling our money. We may 
lo good with the money, and if we do good 
With it, it will do us good. 

8. Ability spells responsibility. Relating 
1e subject to the redemption of men, the man 
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Closet and Altar 


THE FAITHFUL STEWARD 


Moreover it is required in stewards that 
a man be found faithful—a1 Cor. 4: 1. 


Let us understand that every compliment 
we pay to Christ is an obligation we lay 
upon ourselves if we are his faithful fol- 
lowers. Every man that hath this hope in 
him purifieth himself, even as he is pure. 
That is the sacred law.—Joseph Parker. 


And for that faith is dead withouten workis, 
So for to worken give me wit and grace. 
—Geoffrey Chaucer. 


For it is a most unseemly and unpleasant 
thing, to see a man’s life full of ups and 
downs, one step like a Christian, and an- 
other like a worldling; it cannot fail both 
to pain himself and mar the edification of 
others.— Robert Leighton. 


There is nothing in the universe I fear, 
except that I may not know my duty, or 
may fail to do it—Mary Lyon. 


Build as thou wilt, and as thy light is given; 
Build as thou wilt, unspoiled by praise or 
blame ; 
Then, if at last what thou hast built shall 
fall— 
Dissolve and 
shame. 
They fail, and they alone, who have not 
striven. 


vanish—take thyself no 


—Thomas Bailey: Aldrich. 


If all the men and women who call them- 
selves Christians would simply do the good 
they know and eschew the evil they know 
for Christ’s sake, the aspect of the social 
and economic problems would be so changed 
that we have no right to suppose they would 
remain insoluble—James H. F. Peile. 

In our busy life we are wont to make 
light of moods, as it is right and necessary 
that we should. When there is something 
to be done, the question of whether or no 
we are in the mood to do it is of tenth-rate 
importance. On the presence of manifest 
duty it is our privilege to treat an unpro- 
pitious mood with scant courtesy. We may 
have to sweep it out of our path without so 
much as an “if you please.” Indeed, that 
is usually the only effective way of dealing 
with moods that do not fit our tasks.—Percy 
CO. Ainsworth. 


Better do one duty thoroughly than risk 
failing in twenty —Hdward Hverett Hale. 


O Lord, we beseech thee mercifully to re- 
ceive the prayers of thy people which call 
upon thee; and grant that they may both 
perceive and know what things they ought 
to do, and also may have grace and power 
faithfully to fulfill the same, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.—Gregorian Sacra- 


mentary. 
[Compiled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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with a fine personality is better equipped for 
winning men to faith in Jesus Christ than one 
who is not. One favored with a good education 
can be much more helpful to inquirers after 
the truth than one who is ignorant. The per- 
son in a situation of commanding influence 
may more readily than others turn his fellows 
into ways of faith and righteousness. He 
who possesses wealth may have through it his 
fellows for God. All of these talents belong 
to God; we are simply administrators. It is a 
proud position to hold, but it is a eurse if mis- 
used. (See Closet and Altar—Lyon.) 


4. Entrusted with the Kingdom of God. As 
children we have watched mother put the 
yeast into the dough and have marveled to 
see the bread rise. The power of yeast to pass 
its ferment from particle to particle so rap- 
idly is wonderful. As Christians God has 
planted in us a leaven which we in turn trans- 
mit to those about us unless it has become 
chilled in our hearts. In this we are entrusted 
with the very Kingdom of Heaven, for wherein 
we fail that Kingdom fails. Men will be re- 
deemed if redemption in us is contagious; if 
it is not, they will remain estranged from 
God. (See Closet and Altar—Peile.) 


5. Hntrusted with our own souls. The 
mysteries of spiritual life and death may be 
beyond our understanding, but if God works 
in souls as he does in the natural world, then 
it is possible for the spiritual flower to be 
frosted if left unprotected. On the other 
hand it is possible for the redeemed life to be 
cultivated into rare richness as are plants in 
the garden and the greenhouse. There should 
be no need of emphasis on duty to prompt us 
to faithfulness in the stewardship of our own 
souls. (See Closet and Altar—Aldrich.) 


6. The sobering sense of spiritual stew- 
ardship. Pharisaic pride is not the natural 
fruitage of the sense of stewardship; rather 
the humility of the Publican possesses one who 
understands what it means to be entrusted 
with the eternal welfare not only of his own 
soul but of those within his influence near and 
far. 


7. Entrusted with the human race. Think 
of the need which the human race has of the 
redemption which is in Jesus Christ. The fact 
that the world is left shattered, bleeding, em- 
bittered,’ impoverished by the war is not so 
serious as that sin and ignorance have shackled 
the souls of men and have left them hungry, 
sick, shelterless, and in every kind of bondage. 
To see this need and to know the grace of 
God is to be made the ambassador of God’s re- 
demption. It is within the power, Christian 
people of America, to furnish missionaries of 
the cross so that within a generation the en- 
tire world should hear effectively the gospel 
of Christ. What a trusteeship! 


8. Hymn for the week. No. 41. 


to memory.) 
Just as I am, thine own to be, 
Friend of the young, who lovest me, 
To consecrate myself to thee, 
O Jesus Christ, I come. 


(Commit 


In the glad morning of my day, 
My life to give, my vows to pay, 

With no reserve and no delay, 
With all my heart I come. 


Just as I am, young, strong and free 
To be the best that I can be 

For truth, and righteousness, and thee, 
Lord of my life, I come. 
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Selected Fiction 

Lost VALLEY, by KATHERINE FULLERTON 
Grroutp (Harper. $2.00). A remarkable piece 
of fiction as to the material and its handling 
and also in its character studies. The first 
section gives a mercilessly realistic picture of 
a degenerate New England Community. All 
the best elements had escaped long ago and it 
has been left to the inbreeding of the feeble 
remainder. Its outward beauty nothing can 
destroy and in one family, one girl, Madge 
Lockerby, manifests the old traits of rugged 
honesty and steadfast devotion to duty. This 
is the keynote of the whole story, the one 
thread which runs through all the 
events. A feeble-minded half sister is the 
object of her devetion. Everything in life is 
sacrificed to the care and training and morality 
of the sister. Madge would never have left 
the valley if the sister had not run away. 
Then come long months of wandering, follow- 
ing the clues which lead to Boston and then 
to New York. Untrained Madge must do 
rough work and live in the slums, while she 
maintains her search. A great number and a 
great variety of people touch her life and 
among them Jee Gam, the Chinese philosopher, 
is most picturesque. The search ends in a 
‘not unhappy tragedy and then duty again 
takes Madge back to the Valley. At last comes 
release and a marriage far happier than the 
one the reader feared for her. 

Conn orf THE CorAL SEAS, by BEATRICE 
GrimsiAw (Macmillan. $1.75). The author 
of “The Terrible Island,” and “My South Sea 
Sweetheart” writes again a vivid, picturesque, 
and dramatic romance of the South Sea Is- 
lands. This time it is the New Cumberlands 
she presents as the scene of her story, in the 
lawless days before they came under British 
rule and while cannibalism existed among 
some inland tribes. Conn, the hero, is almost 
a superman, adequate for any situation how- 
ever perilous and the heroine is a thrilling 
center of many stirring experiences. On the 
whole we think this is the author’s best story, 
and that is high praise. 

Tur Mystery Girt, by CaroLtyN WELLS 
(Lippincott. $2.00). A first-class mystery 
story in which a leading citizen, President 
elect of a New Wngland College, is found dead 
in his study, with all the exits locked on the 
inside. There is a head wound, but no weapon 
is found, which seems to forbid the idea of 
suicide. But there is no known reason for 
murder and the doors locked inside seem to 
negative that idea. There is a fascinating 
young woman, a stranger in the village, who 
was the last person to see the President alive. 
Some of the women suspect her. At last Flem- 
ing Stone is called in with his assistant, and 
they solve the mystery. 

CARAVANS BY NIGHT, by HARRY HERVEY 
(Century. $1.90). A story of India, Burma 
and Tibet, of stolen jewels and secret service 
men, of peril and mystery and romance. 

Tur House oN OHARLES STREET (Duffield. 
$1.90). Two young American women in 
Switzerland at the outbreak of the war very 
well illustrate the different attitude in the 
Bastern and Western states. The one from 
New England stops in London to do relief 
work and presently becomes private secretary 
to an influential English statesman. Around 
her experiences the story centers with its il- 


shining 


lustrations of the way England “muddled 
through.” Later, with the United States in 
the war, the other young woman from the 
West appears again, very eager, at last, to 
pitch in and help. The story js anonymous, 
the author being “too intimately connected with 
the inside and official history to disclose her 
identity.” It is a well constructed, well written 
and intensely interesting story. 

-YaLtop, by Gerorce Barr McCurcHEON 
(Dodd, Mead. $1.00). A laughable. tale in 
which the defects of trial by jury and modern 
prison methods are cleverly exposed. The 
burglar, who is the central figure, prefers the 
luxury of prison life to the hardships of liberty. 

Tie TRIUMPH OF VIRGINIA DALE, by JOHN 
Francis, JR. (Page). Virginia had a selfish 
skinflint of a father and the inspiration of the 
beautiful ideals of her mother who died when 
Virginia was a baby. So it was her problem 
to hold to the ideals of one parent and to con- 
vert the other. And at last her triumph was 
complete. There is good material in the book 
and some genuine fun in spite of certain crudi- 
ties of style and construction. 

Tur Joy or Livine, by SWNEY GOWING 
(Putnam. $1.75). A delightful new treatment 
of an old plot. <A lively young woman per- 
suades her girl cousin to take her place on a 
visit. The results were unexpected and pro- 
vided much more than the anticipated excite- 
ment. It is a jolly story and full of amusing 


situations. Everything tangles up at first, but 
eventually untangles and ends with three 
weddings. 


Everyman’s Library 

We welcome the appearance of five new 
volumes in the admirable Everyman's Library 
(Dutton. $1.00 each). These are: ENGLISH 
Suort Srories, from the 15th to the 20th cen- 
tury inclusive, selected by Ernest Rhys to 
show the development of the short story. 
Thirty-six stories, ranging from Defoe and 
Steele to Anthony Hope and Galsworthy: 
Tus GrowrH or PoriricAL LIBERTY, selec- 
tions by Ernest Rhys from the chroniclers and 


“historians to indicate the political growth of 


the common people: BLack Brauty, the, fa- 
mous animal classic story for young people, by 
Anna Sewell. Livy’s History oF Rog, vol. 4, 
by Ganon W. L. Roberts; and LucRETIus ON 
THE NATURE OF THINGS, a metrical translation. 


In Other Lands 


Tur IsLE of VANISHING MEN, by IW. FB 
Atper (Century Co. $2.50). An entertaining 
account of a visit to that part of New Guinea 
inhabited by cannibals. It is a vanishing race, 
hence the title. It would be difficult to im- 
agine more hideous men and women than are 
reyealed by the numerous illustrations which 
the author has provided. He was after 
material for moving pictures. 

WAYFARERS IN ARCADY, by CHARLES VINCE 
(Putnam. $2.00). A charming yolume of na- 
ture essays, about the healing beauty of the 
Sussex Downs, the influence of great roads on 
character, of Warrior Trees, and Winter 
Woods, of thunderstorms, of hills, and wan- 
dering streams, and also of country folk, “and 
other living things. It is a restful book, good 
to have at hand to refresh and gladden the 
heart in a quiet hour. 

‘A CRUISE TO THE ORIENT, by Rev. ANDREW 
W. Arcuipatp, D.D. (Stratford Co. $3.00). 
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A richly illustrated and well written accouy) 
of the author’s journey after the war, to Rom) 
Athens, Cairo, Karnak and Old Thebes, | 
Constantinople and Palestine. The introdu 
tory chapter is a vivid narrative of the co 
clusion of the war, and the tracks of the wé 
appear to some extent in the succeeding chaj 
ters. The author's fine scholarship is reveale 
through the pages. The 64 photographs giy 
the book an exceptional value. Of many goc¢ 
books by Dr. Archibald, we think this is j 
some ways the best. { 


On Various Themes 

THe APPLE TREE, by L. H. Battey (Ma 
millan. $1.50). A choice little volume whic 
deals with such matters as “The Apple Tree } 
the Landscape,” and “Whence Comes tl 
Apple Tree?” as well as the practical topii 
that deal with pruning and grafting and cu 
tivating the apple tree. That is, the read 
who possesses no apple tree will enjoy tl 
volume as well as the man with an orchard. 

CONFERENCE ON SocraL Work, 1921 (Un 
versity of Chicago Press. $3.00). An indi 
pensable volume for social workers, containiz 
the latest discussions on all aspects of soci 
problems, Child Welfare, Delinquents, Healt 
The Family, Mental Hygiene, etec., by tl 
leading experts of the country. It is the r 
port of the Annual Conference at Milwauke 
in June 1921. 

MASTERFUL PERSONALITY, by ORISON SWE! 
Marpen (Crowell). An inspirational book ] 
the well known and prolific writer, on perso 
ality as the secret of success. He insists th 
personality can be cultivated and develope 
Some of his themes are The Man You Cou 
Be, Personal Charm, Personality as an Ass 
Poise, The Driving Force of Will Power, 4a) 
How to Attract Prosperity. 

Tur RuYTHMIC DANCE Book, by MARGAR 
Ernerr (Longmans). A text book for teac 
ers of girls. It provides directions for rhyt 
mic exercises, stories in movement, vet 
dancing, plastic posing, etc. There is no dou 
that such physical training is of great val 
for young children. Wight illustrations a 
to the teaching value of the book. 

Tur Seven Aces OF MAN, by RatpH Bt 
GENGREN (Atlantic Monthly Press. $1.06 
Just the handy little book which one war 
to pick up repeatedly because of its keen a 
humorous analysis of the periods and expe 
ences through which man passes from bal 
hood to old age. The chapter entitled “Me 
ing One’s Beloved” is a masterpiece. A fi 
collection of essays suitable for reading alo 

A Farurr ANp His Boy (Associati 
Press. $1.00) by T. W. GALLow4y, is a lit 
but useful book intended to aid the fam 
life on the side of sex relations and sex kno} 
edge. The author emphasizes the importa 
of the six or eight years in which the paren 
influence over the growing boy is suprer 
They, not low-minded outsiders, should tes 
the boy, simply, naturally, as his inquir 
mind develops, the facts of life; and mé 
their appeal to him on the ground of the nol 
ity of the sex impulse when properly control 
and guided. 

How Mvcnu SuHatt I Give? by Is 
Branpt (Frontier Press). This is a seient 
study of a much discussed question. There 
valuable information as to ancient and mod 
methods of treating the subject. a 
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Sunny Jim 
lg By Rose Brooks 
| _Part Two 


Maybe you can imagine how different it 
felt to come home to his little room after 
that—because you know without being told 
that Sunny Jim took the goldy cat home—to 
lecome in after a long day and find a warm 
\ball of fur curled up on the little cot, a joyous 
ball of fur that purred, and waved its plumy 
‘tail, and rubbed against his legs every single 
|time Sunny Jim opened his door. His name? 
Well, that’s the joke. Of course Sunny Jim 
had to name him; and after thinking over 
lall the cat names he ever heard of, he sud- 
denly laughed and said: “Everybody calls me 
Sunny Jim. I don’t know why, but I do see 
why the name fits you!’’ So they called each 
other Sunny Jim—certainly the cat purred the 
mame plainly—and life was pleasant. 

_ For a month it was, and then one day after 
Sunny Jim had fixed his furnace he ran off 
‘down the street and around into another street 
where he hadn’t happened to go before, and 
‘suddenly, in front of the window of a small 
shop, he stopped short. Something in the 
‘window made him stop. No, not red apples 
nor yellow oranges nor even striped lollypops, 
‘but a sign lettered large and black. That 
‘sign said: “Lost—A Yellow Angora Cat. 
“Any information Gratefully Rewarded.” The 
‘sunshine of the day was gone as Sunny Jim’s 
‘slow feet took him home. It wasn’t a pleas- 
ant evening, and after the evening was over, 
‘boy Sunny Jim didn’t sleep very well, though 
feat Sunny Jim was curled up under his chin, 
‘purring loudly. Sunny Jim knew what he 
. to do, and he did it. That was Sunny 

Jim again. And anyway there was just a 
a a baby chance, that Sunny Jim wasn’t 
‘the cat that hateful sign wanted. 

] It was an anxious-faced boy with a big, 
confiding yellow cat in his arms that walked 
into the little shop next morning. 

' “Sunny Jim! Oh, where did you come from, 
Sunny Jim!’ cried the pretty young woman 
behind the counter, just the instant she caught 
‘sight of the pair. 

' “Sunny Jim!” repeated boy Sunny Jim in 
great astonishment. “How do you know us?” 
- “Sunny Jim is his name, my own Sunny 
Jim!” Yes, those are the surprising words 
‘that pretty woman behind the counter said, 
‘only she was no longer behind the counter, 
but in front of it, hugging the goldy cat. 

i “But I “named him Sunny Jim myself,’ said 


was so delightfully queer and unex- 
pected, the whole story came out: the little 
room, newspapers, the furnace, a meow from 
cold-air box, the naming of Sunny 
Jim, the little room with Sunny Jim in 
it, the sign—everything. When he had fin- 
shed, the pretty woman (her name was Mrs. 
ardner) told, in her turn, how she had had 
Sunny Jim (and she had named him that for 
the very same reasons that boy Sunny Jim 
ad) ever since he was a tiny baby ball of 
golden fur, and how, when she moved into 
a new neighborhood, he must have strayed 
away and the shop and the three cozy rooms 
behind the shop had been desolate without 
him. Was a real truly story ever so mixed 
jp and fairy queer? Sunny Jim thought not. 


Then, with cat Sunny Jim walking up and 
down the counter as if he were perfectly at 
home, and waving his plumy tail, what do 
you think happened next? I don’t know how 
it happened. I’m pretty sure that, after all, 
cat Sunny Jim was a magic cat and brought 
it all about in his own good time and in his 
own way, meaning to from the first. Yes, 
somehow, it happened that boy Sunny Jim 
found himself saying, in answer to the pretty 
woman’s quiet questions, that yes, he would 
like, better than anything in the world, to help 
tend the shop. Who wouldn’t like to sell all 
sorts of fascinating things over a counter, and 
punch the keys of a cash register and make 
it ring a bell and pop up numbers before the 
eyes of customers? And was she sure she 
really needed a boy? In answer to that ques- 
tion, the pretty woman, to prove she did, 
honor-bright, showed him a sign in her desk 
with the ink upon it not yet dry. A pleasanter 
sign than the first one it was, too, because it 
said, black and large: “Boy WANTED.” 

So few things there were in his tiny room, 
that it took Sunny Jim no time at all to move. 
That very night he went to bed on his own 
little cot in one of the three cozy rooms back 
of the shop, and, if you'll believe it, cat Sunny 
Jim, though he had always slept on the foot 
of his mistress’s bed, walked into bed with 
him and curled up in a contented yellow ball 
under his chin, purring loudly. Cry? No 
indeed, the pretty woman didn’t cry. She 
laughed, and came in and patted them both 
and said she liked the arrangement. Maybe 
that’s why she was pretty, one reason, because 
she laughed at things like that. Was there 
ever such a wonderful shop? Was there ever 
such a cozy room? Was there ever such 
a pretty woman? thought Sunny Jim as 
he trailed off to sleep, but best of all and 
everything, was there ever such a goldy magic 
eat as Sunny Jim? Never in the world. 

Within a month everything was peace and 
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order and happiness in that cunning shop. 
The woman who had lived across the hall and 
the friendly furnace-man came once a month on 
» Saturday night to supper, and in one of the 
three cozy rooms there never were gathered 
four happier people and one cat. What did 
they have for supper, do you guess? Sizzling 
hot sausages and hot chocolate—and fish for 
cat Sunny Jim. The way you'll know the shop 
when you find it is by a big goldy, purry cat 
who sleeps and blinks his eyes in the window 
with pencils and knives and balls and all the 
other things that make a shop a joyous place. 

This story is about a great many things, 
but once all those things are fitted together, 
puzzle-wise, you'll find that it’s about just 
what we talked about in the very beginning— 
that there’s always an answer to every queer 
problem, however hard, and sometimes, speci- 
ally if you are the kind of person whom every 
one calls Sunny Jim, because no other name 
fits you so well, sometimes then the answer 
is happy and unexpected. And that’s the 
Truth. 

(The end) 


A Chinese School 


The little boys in Chinese schools 
Have very odd and curious rules. 
To us it hardly would seem right 
To turn our backs when we recite. 
And fancy what a din and noise 
A schoolroom full of little boys 
All studying out loud would make! 
Oh, how the teacher’s ears must ache! 
Then, too, how queer their books must be 
Written from back to front, you see, 
All up and down the page, instead 
Of straight across, as ours are read! 
How strange to use a paintbrush, too, 
And not a pen, as we all do! 
They’d think us dunces there, I fear, 
Our lessons are so different here. 
—Rose Mills, in Picture Story Paper, 
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The other day some of us Boy Scouts went 
on a dinner hike, and one of the principal 
articles of our dinner was what we call Hunt- 
ers’ Stew. It is made of pieces of meat and 
vegetables with a little flour and - seasoning 
rubbed into the meat. We cooked it over 
the fires we built on the hillside and it was 
fine! Bach boy made his own in a litle pail, 
with water from a nearby spring, and each boy 
had the same directions for making it. But 
each separate stew had a different taste. I 
know because I had to taste each one! What 
do you suppose made the difference? It was 
the seasoning, the amount of salt. Some had 
too much and some didn’t have enough, but 
some had just exactly the right amount. And 
do you know, I was thinking that sometimes 


people are about the same age, and speak the 
same language, and wear pretty much the same 
clothes, yet are even more different than those 
hunters’ stews. Sometimes they do or even 
say just the same things. I have known two 
boys to say the same thing to the teacher in 
the. morning. One said “Good morning,” with 
a smile. The other said “Good morning,” with a 
regular grunt. The difference is in the seasoning. 
I would rather eat the stew that has just the 
right amount of salt in it. And I would rather 
meet people who have the right amount of 
courtesy and thoughtfulness and kindness, the 
ones who have the spirit of Jesus in their 
hearts. 
RopsBins Wo.Lcorr Barstow. 
Concord, N. H. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


What Our Country Owes to 


Home Missionaries 
Comment on Topic for March 26 
BY ONA A. EVANS 


Seripture reading: Luke 10: 1-17. 

The Pilgrims adopted the Mayflower Com- 
pact “in the name of God, Amen.” Almost 
immediately John BPliot was at work among 
the Indians. 

As groups of pioneers 
the coast, communities 
loaned their niinisters for 
year to work among these 
beginning developed the 
his work. 


moved inland from 
already established 
a few months each 
settlers. Krom this 
“circuit-rider” and 


In the Nineteenth Century. By 1798 church 
co-operation in the evangelization of the 
heathen (American Indians), and those in 
remote parts (New York and Vermont), had 
been established. Within ten years all the 
New England states had such organizations. 
In 1826 the Home Missionary Society was or- 
ganized. 


In the Twentieth Century. What different 
problems confront the home missionary of to- 
day, but still problems, to be met in the spirit 
and with the dauntless courage of the pioneer: 

The down town city church, rural com- 
munities—many of them predominantly for- 
eign, the new American, parishes of ten 
thousand square miles and a single missionary, 
eommunities in which boys and girls grow 
up without ever having seen a church building, 
to say nothing of being in entire ignorance 
about Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, movies, good 
schools and other earmarks of Christian civi- 
lization. 


One who follows the development of these 
projects will find great stretches of territory 
gained for the United States through the 
foresight and faith of home missionaries. 


The way in which people look to their 
missionary pastor for leadership in almost 
every phase of life activity is also significant. 
John Harvard and Joseph Ward were both 
leaders in great educational enterprises. Study 
what has been done for public health, recrea- 
tion, sanitation, good government in countless 
communities and you will find the trail of the 
home missionary. Go into the same communi- 
ties and inquire who were the leaders in the 
Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., or Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns—you will probably meet the home mis- 
sionary. 


The Negro. Ask any educated Negro to 
tell you what he thinks of the missionary 
teacher and what he has meant to his race. 
In the mission school he has mastered his 


A B C’s and read Greek, learned the fun-~ 


damentals of good health and good morals, 
has acquired habits of industry and thrift; all 
of them achievements of the most profound 
significance, not only to the Negro himself 
but to the solution of one of our greatest 
national and world problems. 

America’s debt to the home missionary can 
be repaid only as we, by ‘our intelligent under- 
standing and sympathetic co-operation, aid 
those who carry on today, to meet the new 
problems with the same high courage and 
enterprise and with even greater success than 
those of earlier years. 

Write to the Department of Missionary Ed- 
ucation, Congregational Education Society, 
14 Beacon St., Boston, for booklet, Missionary 
Topics for Young People’s Societies for 1922. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


HFaunrite Jorma 


One of our Massachusetts readers sends us 
this poem, which she calls “one of her 
favorites.” 


His Lamp 


His lamp am I[— 
To shine where He shall say. 
And lamps are not for sunny rooms, 
Nor for the light of day, 
But for dark places of the earth 
Where shame and wrong and crime have birth ; 
Or for the murky twilight gray, 
Where wandering sheep have gone astray ; 
Or where the light of faith grows dim 
And souls are groping after Him. 


And as, sometimes, a flame we find, 
Clear shining through the night, 
So bright we do not see the lamp 
But only see the light ; 
So may I shine—His light the flame— 
That men may glorify His name. 
—Annie Johnson Flint. 


Oberlin Theological Institute 


The second of the annual Institute series at 
Oberlin was carried out with marked success 
Feb. 27—March 1. ‘The Institute, arranged 
by a committee of the State Conference and 
Oberlin School of Religion, was for the pur- 
pose, first, of securing for the Ohio pastors of 
Congregational churches an opportunity to re- 
view and revise their thinking on professional 
subjects, and, second, to keep the School of 
Religion in intimate contact with the leaders 
of the churches. This year all subjects of ad- 
ministrative and strictly practical value were 
omitted, and themes were chosen haying to do 
with the thought life of the pastors. Thus 
President King gave an hour to setting forth 
in luminous fashion the present-day obstacles 
to a Christian. philosophy, such as the Iner- 
raney of Scripture, Apocalypticism, Material- 
istic Interpretation of Evolution and the 
Nietzchen Revolt against the Christian Re 
ligion. Dean C. W. Nicol, of the College, 
presented the recent trends in psychology, es- 
pecially the amazing development of the Be- 
havioristie system and the opposite ingenious 
Freudian system of psychology. 

Dean B. I. Bosworth spent a fruitful fore- 
noon in discussing with the men the Messianic 
idea as Jesus understood it and as it works 
out in Christian experience. Prof. Thomas 
Graham brought an important contribution in 
his discussion of the problems of modern 
preaching. Prof. Kemper Fullerton, in his keen 
analysis of “the Prophet’s ground and hope in 
dark times,” gave substantial help to the dis- 
couraged preacher of today. ‘The final lecture 
was by Prof. Ian Hannah, in a brilliant résumé 
of Pre-Millenarianism in its recurrent appear- 
ance through history. The value of these lec- 
tures to the sixty or more alert ministers from 
all over the state, and through them to the 
churches, can scarcely be overstated. 

It happened that the Institute coincided with 
Oberlin’s week of devotion and the presence 
of Dr. Raymond Calkins at chapel and in an 
evening address gave the occasion greater 
significance. 

Oberlin had so arranged the entertainment 
of the ministers at the hotel and in the Men’s 
Commons that the expenses were reduced to 
a nominal figure. These institutes bid fair to 
be a most important and permanent arrange- 
ment for re-enforcing our Congregational work 
in the state. Incidentally, it should be noted 
that the School of Religion has a greatly in- 
creased enrollment this year. If students knew 
what Oberlin offered, that enrollment would be 
promptly doubled. D. F. B. 
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OUR READERS’ FORUM | 


Memories of Chopping Bees 

Dear Mr. Editor: { 

I was much interested in the account in 
The Congregationalist of Feb. 23, of the Jaffrey, 
N. H., chopping bee. I was brought up in the 
adjoining town of Rindge, where my father 
preached for 46 years, and the annual chopping: 
bee was quite an event in our young days. The 
wood was put in the large yard north of the| 
barn, and my mother prepared a_ beautiful 
dinner which was served in our main dining 
room and my sister and I waited upon the’ 
table and enjoyed the wit and wisdom which 
prevailed and in which my father kept up his 
side most heartily. I remember my sister and 
I thought the appetites of these hard-working 
men were about on a par with those of the 
ministers who came to conferences and asso- 
ciations. After dinner the choppers were in- 
yited into our living room where with the aid 
of the piano we children were expected to give 
a little concert of Negro melodies, and I well 
remember (although more than 70 years ago) 
just how heartily one man always laughed 
when we sang: 


Blue Jay sittin’ on a hickory limb, 
He winked at me and I winked at him: © 
Took up a stone and hit him on the shin, 
Says he, you better not do that agin. 


q 


“Now all dem happy days are ober” and the 
memories cling around the heart, “like with- 
ered leaves which many storms have left.” I 
am thankful that there are still loyal parish- 
ioners who are sending warmth and cheer to 
the hearts and homes of these country pas- 
tors who are laboring so faithfully among 
these bleak New Hampshire hills. : 

H. 

Epitors’ Nore: The above letter is from a 

reader nearing her eighty-seventh year. 


Stopping the Leakage 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I certainly enjoy the weekly visit of the 
dear old friend Congregationalist. We became 
friends at first sight when I saw it for the first 
time in the library of the Bangor Theological 
Seminary in 1881. I am now a minister with- 
out a charge in the Presbyterian Church. 1] 
have labored 22 years in the Congregational 
Church and 20 years in the Presbyteriar 
Church. This service, with three years as 2 
lay preacher in Wales previously, equals 46 
years. I receive a pension of twenty-five dol 
lars a month from the Presbyterian Church 
for which I am profoundly thankful, but i 
would have been more had I labored the 4% 
years in the Presbyterian Church. 

Cannot our able devout leaders of the tw 
denominations come together to stop this leak 
age and adjust the difficulty by a mutual cove 
nant or reciprocal proportionate relief fo 
their ministers who have served these sistel 
denominations 40 or 50 years? It is a pity 
to give only twenty or twenty-five dollars ¢ 
month to an aged minister who has served th 
two denominations for 40 or 50 years and gran 
thirty-five or forty dollars a month to one wht 
has served one of the denominations for 3¢ 


years. Is it not high time to abolish this dif 
ference? Please notice that I am not com 
plaining. I am calling for an adjustment. 


In 1917 the Presbytery of Boston made a1 
overture to the General Assembly on this mat 
ter. J think it was tabled. If the Congrega 
tionalists should make a move in this directio1 
very likely the differences would soon be abol 
ished and a good brother that had served th 
two denominations for 50 years would hay 
the same amount of pension as the one wh¢ 
had served one of the above denominations fo: 
30 years. An AGED PASTOR. 
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Lenten Services 


ries of Sermons at Wellington Ave., Chicago 
|Some of the topics of Lenten Sermons to 
| given at WELLINGTON AvE., CurIcaco, ILL, 
' the pastor, Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, are as 
lows: Blessed are the Poor in Spirit; 
Tessed are They That Mourn; Blessed are 
le Meek; Blessed are They Which Do Hun- 
and Thirst after Righteousness; Blessed 
re the Merciful; Blessed are the Pure in 
leart; Blessed are the Peacemakers; Blessed 
re They which are Persecuted for Righteous- 
’ss—Rejoice, and Be Glad. 


mong the Brooklyn Churches 

Most of the Brooklyn, N. Y., churches are 
bserving the Lenten season with special 
reaching services and in a number of the 
nurches special classes are being held, in ad- 
ition to the pastor’s Communion classes, 
esigned to reach certain groups in a more 
formal and intimate way than can be done 
1) the regular services of worship, or even 
1 the midweek meeting. 

“At Tompxins Ave., Dr. J. P. Huget is con- 
inuing the Friday evening Lenten lectures, 
hich have been a feature of the church for 
early 20 years. The program this year is: 


March 3. “The House of a Human,” Dr. F. 

'. Shannon, Chicago; March 10. “Chuckling 
‘hrough,”’ Dr. Huget; March 17. “Dove in 
arch of a Word,” a lecture-recital by Dr. 
luget and the choir; March 24. “If Winter 
jomes,” book lecture by Dr. Huget; March 
1. “The Call of a World,” a pageant with 
00 participants and the full choir; April 7. 
The Apples of Appomattox,” for the 100th 
Mniversary of the birth of U. S. Grant; 
ipril 14. “All the Light of Sacred Story,” 
ermon-lecture for Good Friday. 


At Lewis Avz., Rey. R. A. Heaps announces 
“Church School of Christian Service,” with 
lasses for the older members of the congrega- 
ion at the time of the regular midweek meet- 
ag on Wednesday evening and for the young 
eople on Sunday evening. On Wednesday 
venings, after a short devotional meeting, 
hose present divide into three groups, study- 
ag . respectively “Christian Americanization,” 
he Kingdom and the Nations’ and “The 
Thy and How of Foreign Missions.”” On Sun- 
y evenings four classes are held, ‘“New Life 
urrents in China,” “World Friendship, Inc.,” 
Makers of South America,” “Frank Higgins, 
ail Blazer.” All the classes are being led 
members of the church. 

‘At the CuurcH or THE EVANGEL, Rev. A. 
| Roraback, pastor, a church-wide evangel- 
e campaign is being waged with an objec- 
e of 100 new members added to the roll at 
aster. The campaign was opened at the 
nd of February, when Dr. W. H. Day, of 
idgeport, met about 100 of the church mem- 
ers and outlined to them the plan which has 
en so successfully carried out in other 
hurches. The yolunteers, both men and 
omen, have been divided into detachments, 
ich with its captain and lieutenants; and 
me together once a week for reports and 
esh inspiration. Mr. Roraback reports that 
e whole church life is feeling the stimulus 
this work. The Sunday evening sermons 
ring Lent are planned with a special view 
answering some of the questions of Chris- 
n life and doctrine confronted by ‘these 
h committees. 


IN THE CONGREGATIONAL 


CIRCLE 
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The Interdenominational Noon-Day Meet- 
ings, which have been a rewarding feature of 
the Lenten season in Brooklyn for the past 
two years, are again being held at Holy Trin- 
ity P. E. Church, which is located in the 
heart of the business district and within a few 
minutes’ walk of the shopping district. The 
Services were opened on Ash Wednesday with 
Dr. J. P. Huget as preacher and with fully a 
thousand persons in the congregation. Other 
Congregational preachers who will be heard 


Alibis 

When considering the position that a 
Christian should take in the moral and 
civic life of a community, it is easy to de- 
velop alibis. 

Homer could have squatted in the dust 
at the gates of Athens. The rich would 
have pitied him and tossed gold into his 
cap. He, like Milton and Prescott, the 
historian, had the best of alibis. He was 
blind. 

Julius Cesar, first general, statesman 
and historian of his age, and—excepting 
Cicero—its greatest orator, a mathema- 
tician, philologist, jurist and architect— 
had an alibi for leisure and indifferent ef- 
fort. He was an epileptic. 

Beethoven, the ultimate 
classical school of music, beyond whose 
creations, as Wagner said, instrumental 
musie can never go, became stone deaf be- 
fore middle life, and never heard except by 


genius of the 


the inward ear, his own great symphonies. 
Here was an alibi, surely. 
Charles Lamb, prince of essayists, Eliza- 


bethan scholar and chum of Coleridge, 
spent his twenty-first year in an insane 
asylum, and the rest of his life as a clerk 
in the accounting rooms of the Hast India 
house supporting his periodically demented 
sister. Here would have been an alibi. 

Pope was a hunchback. Carlyle had 
chronic indigestion and melancholia. Robert 
Louis Stevenson was a consumptive, and 
wrote most of his books in bed. Daniel 
Webster was too timid to recite in school. 
Booker T. Washington was a Negro and a 
pauper. H. H. Harriman, at the time of 
his greatest battles and achievements, was 
a physical invalid. Alibis! Alibis! But 
never used. Never thought! 

A LAYMAN. 

From the calendar of First Church, 

Webster Groves, Mo. 


this Lent are Rey. R. A. McConnell, Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, Dr. N. D. Hillis, Dr. L. T. Reed 
and Dr. 8S. P. Cadman. These noon-day meet- 
ings are the most successful attempt at in- 
terdenodminational services that have ever been 
held in Brooklyn. 

At Fuarsusu, Dr. L. T. Reed is conducting 
on Friday mornings a Christian Discussion 
Class, designed to meet the needs and ques- 
tionings both of the women of his own church 
and those outside the church who are perplexed 
by the apparent conflicts between the demands 
of the Christian life and present-day tenden- 
cies in the home and elsewhere. The general 
theme of the course is “Problems of the Chris- 
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tian Family in the Twentieth Century,’ and 
the particular questions being taken up by 
Dr. Reed are : 1. Complex Questions of the 
Social and Religious Relations; 2. Conflicts 
between the Home and Outside Interests; 3. 
Contributions of Organized Religion to the 
Life of the Family; 4. Books and Their Use; 
5. The Relation of the Soul to God; 6. En- 
during Values. Questions are answered and 
an opportunity for free discussion is provided. 
B. A. 

Midweek Services at Winnetka 

WINNETKA, ILL, is having the following 
topics and leaders at the midweek services 
during the Lenten season: 


The Place of the Bible in the Christian Life, 
Mr. John Vennema; The Place of Faith in 
the Christian Life, Mr. Geo. W. Oldfather ; 
The Place of the Church in the Christian Life, 
Mr. Frederick Dickinson; The Place of 
Prayer in the Christian Life, Mr. Arthur R. 
Dean; The Place of Missions in the Christian 
Life, Mr. Clarence E. Wolsted; The Place of 
Love in the Christian Life, Mr. J. W. F. 
Davies. 


Special Sermons at Spearfish, S. D. 

Rey. W. F. Ireland, the pastor of Sprar- 
FISH, S. D., has made good use of the text- 
book for the pastor’s training class, issued by 
the Hyangelistic Department of the National 
Council during the past year, and is now 
magnifying Vocation Day with plans that will 
endeavor to reach all of the young people of 
the congregation. He also has services out- 
lined for the Lenten period, including Sunday 
morning sermons looking especially toward 
decisions for the Christian life. The Fellow- 
ship of Prayer will be furnished to every mem- 
ber of the congregation. 


Annual Meetings 


PLyMouTH, SPOKANE, WASH., reports 4 
prosperous year under the ministry of Rev. H. 
H. Chapman. The church building was thor- 
oughly renovated after a fire and a new 
furnace installed, a promising young men’s 
club organized, bills all paid and a budget of 
$5,000 provided for all the current year. The 
pastor is now convalescing from a severe sick- 
ness. 


Lincorn Hricuts, Spokanr, WASH., Rev. 
J. F. Fryer, pastor, had growth in all \depart- 
ments. Church attendance and average at- 
tendance at Sunday school reached the highest 
mark in the history of the church. The 
Ladies’ Aid made $450 and the treasurer of 
the church reported all bills paid. New pews 
were placed in the church during the year and 
other improvements made. The pastor is a 
strong evangelistic preacher and is increasing 
in popularity. 

Tirst, SANTA BARBARA, CaAL., Rey. J. H. 
Batten, minister, met every obligation with- 
out borrowing a dollar. The payment of a 
legacy reduced an old floating debt to $1,000. 
Benevolent offerings increased over last year. 
Losses in membership are about balanced by 
others received during the year. In one way 
the church has gained greatly. Some who 
were not in harmony with Congregational 
freedom of belief and government have 
withdrawn or taken letters, leaving a homo- 
geneous and harmonious membership united 
as_a Christian church of the Congregational 
order facing the future with courage and con- 
fidence. 


HoLiywoop, Los ANGELES, CaL., under the 
fifth year of Dr. J. H. Lash’s leadership has 
closed a notable 12 months. Over 100 mem- 
bers have been added to the membership and 
a still larger increase in enrollment has oc- 
curred in the church school, while the Young 
People’s Society has more than doubled in 
numbers, interest and activity. The financial 
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report showed a disbursement of $12,000 for 
current expenses, $6,000 for benevolent and 
charitable objects and nearly $10,000 towards 
the indebtedness on the new church building. 
The pastor’s salary was increased from $4,000 
to $5,000. During the year, the church has 
assumed support of a pastor in the foreign 
field, Rey. J. C. Holmes, director of the Jap- 
anese Language School in Tokyo. Two work- 
ers have been added to the local church force, 
Mr. B. J. Ruenitz, director of music and of 
Christian education and Miss Marion Mundy, 
director of religious and social activities. The 
former confines his effort to the choir and the 
church school while the latter’s attention is 
chiefly directed toward the Young People’s 
Society, various girls’ clubs and parish visita- 
tion. 

First, Los ANGELES, Cat., Dr. C. 8S. Pat- 
ton, pastor, reported at its annual meeting a 
net gain of 86 in membership, bringing up the 
total to 1,856. All departments indicate a 
wholesome progress over the preceding year. 
The Sunday evening motion picture has es- 
tablished itself for this down-town center; the 
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Budget for 1922-23, now being planned, must 
be limited to missionary salaries, grant from 
Higher Educational Fund, local income (which 
will be small) and 1921 income from endow- 
ment, plus special donations. These dona- 
tions will determine the amount of work 
which the college and hospital can 
undertake. 

Make checks payable to S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
(Trustees of Donations for Education 
in Turkey—Legal Title.) 


Come and live at 


NORTHFIELD 


Historic old town with modern facilities. Famous two- 
mile shaded Main Street. Trinitarian, Unitarian, Catholic 
churches. Public schools, Northfield Seminary and Mt. 
Hermon School. Two hotels, two public libraries. On 
railroad and auto routes New York and White Mountains. 
American neighbors. A ‘good town for all-the-year or 
summer residence, for farming. Correspondence invited, 
Secretary Board of Trade, Northfield, Mass. 
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midweek courses of Dr. Patton have increased 
interest and knowledge of the Bible from the 
modern point of view; and the Sunday morn- 
ing services have demonstrated by the large 
congregations the increasing popularity of the 
preacher. At the present time Dr. Patton’s 
Wednesday evening meetings deal with 
“Some Little Known Books of the Bible,” 
bringing forth interesting comment on some 
of the shorter and less appreciated books. A 
series conducted earlier in the year shed new 
light and understanding on the Book of Rey- 
elation. On Wednesday afternoons before the 
cafeteria dinner each week, Dr. Patton is de- 
livering lectures on ‘“‘Christ in the World of 
Today.” These deal with ‘Christ in Poetry,” 
“Christ in Fiction,” and so forth and are pre- 
senting new and valuable religious material in 
the field of literature. Growth in the church 
school has kept pace with other advances, 
showing a gain of 20 per cent. in enrollment 
over last year and 44 per cent. over two years 
ago. The staff of the school has been strength- 
ened. 

Priest River, Ipa., Rev. H. C. Lynch, pas- 
tor, added 29 members. Church and Sunday 
school attendance has steadily increased. A 
daily vacation. school was conducted during 
the summer with an attendance of 50. The 
Ladies’ Aid raised $400 and the ©. B. Society 
$200. The chyrch received more money than 
in any year of its history. A pipeless furnace 
was installed in the church, water piped into 
the kitchen and repairs made on the parsonage. 


The Larger Parish in the Plateau Valley, 
Colorado, with CoLLBRAN as a center, has at- 
tracted nation-wide attention. The recent 
annual meeting was more than ordinarily in- 
teresting. A play, entitled ‘““A Sunday After- 
noon Call,” was rendered, the_ cast being 
composed of residents of the Valley, prin- 
cipally from Collbran. A $1,750 budget was 
adopted for 1922. The church has only 94 
members and every one but one talked hard 
times. The Dvery Member canvass, however, 
made early in February, brought in $1,578 in 
pledges and cash. The canvass is still going 
on and from confident expectations they will 
go over the top by $175. This word from the 
pastor, Rev. W. D. Barnes, is worth quoting, 
“Naturally the whole valley is elated at the 
blessing which has come on us for daring 
big things.” Collbran church has recently 
taken on part of the support of a foreign mis- 
sionary pastor, Rev. L. J. Christian, of Foo- 
chow, China, devoting its American Board 
share to this cause. y 


| A GIBRALTER OF EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANITY 


For one hundred and thirteen years an advocate 
of every great progressive movement in America. 


\ ParK STREET CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


BOSTON 


Right in the heart of “the Athens of America.” 
Let us guarantee the future of this noble Institution. 


$200,000 ENDOWMENT 


will do it. 
We ask DIRECT GIFTS, LEGACIES, or offer ANNUITY BONDS 
paying interest for life. 
The Endowment is legally safeguarded from every angle to the 
EVANGELICAL GOSPEL. 
ENDOWMENT BOOKLET ON APPLICATION 
Send communications and gifts to GEORGE C. TUPPER, Treasurer, 


Your help is earnestly solicited. 


Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. 


NELSO 


logical Seminaries, Y. M.C. 
and Bible Schools in the United States. 


ie tandard Bible text is used by over 13,000,000 Sab- 
Mp nese Aart ag study the International, Graded 


bath Schoo! scholars from which to 
or other Bib'e Lessons. 


The American Standard Bible is for sale by all booksellers. 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 


in chapter after chapter, in verse after verse, the voice of Jehovah and the voices of his 
inspired writers speak more certainly, more clearly, more authoritatively through the 


—<—<—$— $< — — SS ST 
than through the pages of any version that has gone before. More and more do the charm 
of its diction, the beauty and simplicity of its language, the revelation of its treasured 
riches and the self-evidence of its accurate translation commend themselves to thoughtful, 
earnest seekers after the truth concerning Jehovah and the life and ministry of his Son. 
FREE BOOKLET—A charming 36-page booklet entitled 

copy, telling how the Bible came down through the ages. and containing many facts of vital interest, 

will be sent FREE on request to any one mentioning the Congregationalist. 


The American Standard Bible text has been r 
adopted by all the leading Coleaee Bees 1 THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
A. ¥. WeC, A. 
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STANDARD 


BIBLE 


‘“‘The Wonderful Story,'' published at 10c¢ per 
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March 16, 1928 


Curcaco, ILL., Dr. Gilbert Wil 
son, pastor, has a membership of 866, of which! 


New First, 


G9 were added during the year. Dr. Wilson) 
has recovered sufficiently from his illness t¢ 
take charge of the pulpit work and pastorai 
calling upon the sick. The staff was strength: 
ened last July by the addition of Rev. R. W. 
Everroad as assistant\ pastor and director. 0] 
religious education. Mr. Hverroad was ordained) 
several weeks ago at New First Church by a 
committee from the Chicago Association. Te 
church school is departmentally organized, we 

graded and administered. Miss Beulah Pinks, 
director of girls’ work, has organized and 
directed the girls’ work upon the four-fold life 
plan, correlating the various societies with, 
the work of the church. Scoutmaster A. B,| 
Smith manages the recreational, athletic and 
social work for the boys, assisted by students) 
from the Y. M. GC. A. College. During the; 
summer months the Michigan Camp of the| 
church was well attended by the young people, 
A home for working girls has been provided 
by the church and also rooms for young men 
in the old Hooker Hall of Chicago Seminary. 
Under the direction of Mr. George Tenney 
the choral work has been maintained at the 
same high level of past years. Aside from 
their regular Sunday service, the choirs,, of 
some 300 voices, have given many concerts of 
classic masterpieces. The 200 young women 
composing the Pastor’s Assistants’ League made 
over 500 calls upon the sick and contributed 
$2,810 to the church. The Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society meets semi-monthly for mission study 
and to make supplies for the foreign field. The 
Mothers’ Auxiliary has made many quilts dur: 
ing the year and given liberally to benevolent 
projects. Special conferences of the following 
organizations were held at the church: the 
Federal Council of Churches, the Christian 
Endeavor Society, the Salvation Army, the 
Congregational Church Assistants’ League, 
and the W. B. M. I. 

First, CHatranooca, TENN., Rev. W. L 
Cash, pastor, reports substantial progress in all 
departments. Sixteen members were added dur: 
ing the year. Total amount collected for all 
purposes, $2,940.93 ; of this amount, $95.05 was 
for missions, $176.28 for charitable and othe 
causes and $2,669.60 for home expenses. The 
church yoted to meet its apportionment for the 
new year and to purchase through the Ameri: 
can Board 1,000 acres of land in the Angola 
Mission field in Africa where Rey. and Mrs. H 
C. MeDowell are at work. 


Sreconp, Mrempuis, TENN., Dr. A. L. DeMond 
pastor, received 27 into membership and raisec 
$6,670. 57 during the year. All current ex: 
penses have been paid. Contributed to al 
missionary societies, gave $48 for student aic 
at Talladega College and $11 to Straight Col: 
lege. The Sunday school is completely organ: 
ized from the Cradle Roll to the Home De 
partment. All debts on echureh property have 
been paid. C. E. Society has a membershiy 
of 50 and has established a library for the 
young people. Slogan for the coming year 
“Every member an attendant, a contributol 
and a_ worker.” The Missionary Society has 
carried on active work during the whole year 
The chureh has employed a secretary to the 
pastor. Benevolent apportionment met in full 


First, Guritrorp, Cr., Rev. D. N. Beach 
Jr, pastor, has adopted for 1922 a budget o 
$4,700, which is assured. This is several hun 
dred dollars more than the 1921 budget. Th 
benevolences were $2,954.48, about $1,400 mor 
than those of the preceding year. The Men’ 
Club, with 103 members, is a flourishing organi 
zation. The church school enrollment is 31( 
and the record attendance of the year was 0} 
Children’s Day, when 510 were present, 80 pe 
cent. more than the attendance on that da; 
in 1920. A porch was built on the parsonag' 
at a cost of $520. The attendance at churel 
services is another indication of the progres 
being made by Quilford. 

PARK, SPRINGFIELD, MaAss., had one of bes 
years. Winancial statement carried a tota 
of $8,065, of which nearly $2,000 went to out 
side objects. 22 members were received. Re 
vised roll now 205. A thriving Sunday schoo 
was organized by the pastor of Park, Rey. O 
T. Fletcher, in the promising field of Has 
Springfield, providing the only religious priy 
ileges in that community. 

Oxp Souru, Boson, Mass., Dr. G. A. Got 
don, pastor, received 56 members and lost 4€ 
a net gain of 10, which brings the presen 
membership to 1,006. The church — schoc 
superintendent, Mr. John Gordon, emphasize 
the need of the co-operation of parents a 
congregation. He said that “the old met 
of ‘volunteer teachers’ proved to be out of th 
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on; there were none such to be had.” 

he total benevolences for outside objects was 

203.61. The sum of $2,457.27 was ex- 

)mded for the benefit of Old South Church, 

members and other persons connected with 

|. These figures do not include $15,114 paid 
1 pledges to the Pilgrim Fund. 


From West to East 


Mi! WASHINGTON 


‘ew Building for Green Lake, Seattle 
|GREEN LAKH, SEATTLE, is rejoicing in the 
mpletion of its new building, recently dedi- 
lited. The edifice stands on the site of the 
\d structure which for 20 years had stood on 
east shore of Green Lake, our outmost 
lost in the northern end of the city. The new 
lilding is of brick construction of the tradi- 
onal Colonial New England type. It has 
jaree stories. The third floor is used for the 
rimary department of the church school, the 
peond floor for ladies’ parlors and auditorium, 
fith a seating capacity of 300. On the ground 
oor are dining-room, stage, 11 class rooms, 
farmace and cloak rooms. In the auditorium 
md larger rooms the indirect lighting system 
S used. The cost of the new plant is $27,000, 
ecured in these days of financial depression 
ly the heroic giving of the people on the local 
leld and the generous gifts of the C. C. B.S. 
ind the Seattle Church Extension Society. On 
he opening day of the new plant the church 
chool increased by more than 100 new mem- 
ers. Rev. P. BH. Bauer is pastor. 


irst, Walla Walla, Edifice Burns 

The edifice of First, WALLA WALLA, burned 
m Jan. 8, the fire breaking out during the 
yvening service. Though the building still 
tands, it is considered too badly damaged to 
re rebuilt. The congregation is worshiping in 
he Whitman College Chapel. A campaign 
las been started for the new building, to cost 
etween $60,000 and $70,000, to be placed on 
he old site. On Feb. 19 it was reported that 
ibout $26,000 had been secured in subscrip- 
ions, in addition to about $20,000 available 
rom insurance, property and a building fund 


Lorenz’s Easter Music 


Easter Services. (New 1922) 

i “New Life,” by Ira B. Wilson. 
“The Cross Triumphant,’ by Holton. 

8 cents per copy, $6.00 per hundred, post- 

| paid. Samples sent free upon request. 

| Easter Sunday School Cantatas 

: “The Glory of the Cross,” by Lorenz. 
“The Lighted Cross,” by Ira B. Wilson. 
“Easter,” by Ira B. Wilson. 

20 cents per copy, net in any quantity. Send 

| 20 cents for single sample each of the three. 

| Easter Recitations and Exercises 

-“Easter Treasury No./ 27.” (New 1922.) 

Recitations, exercises, motion exercises, 

acrostics, drills, prose dialogs, panto- 

mimes, tableaux, church decorating. For 

primary, junior and grown young people. 

Price, 25 cents per copy. 

Easter Choir Cantatas. (New 1922) 

; “Victory,” by Henry Wildermere. Difficult. 
“My Redeemer Lives,” by Wilson. WHasy. 

60 cents per copy each in any quantity. A 

copy of each sent on approval. Must be paid 

for or returned postpaid after ten days. 

| Easter Anthems 

Our ten most popular, out of over three 

hundred we publish, sent on approval. Must 

ne paid for or returned postpaid after ten 
ays. 

| Easter Solo. (New for 1922) 

“I Know That I ShaJl Live Again,” by 
Ira B. Wilson. 
50 cents per copy. High, Medium and Low 
‘Editions. A copy of edition wanted sent on 
approval. Must be paid for or returned 
postpaid after ten days. Our catalog lists 
over forty Easter solos and duets with a 
convenient plan for getting them on ap- 

roval. 

ention “The Congregationalist.” 
New York, Chicago 
and Dayton, Ohio 
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of $10,000 left by the late Mrs. Baker, of 
Walla Walla. G. N. EB. 


COLORADO 
Ladies’ Aid of First, Denver, Fifty Years Old 

One hundred and fifty earnest women of 
First, DENVER, recently gathered in the chureh 
to celebrate the Ladies’ Aid Society’s 50th an- 
niversary. The society was organized in 1871, 
just after the congregation had moved into its 
first house of worship at 15th and Curtis Sts. 
It has at present 96 members, with Mrs. N. C. 
Brooks as president. 

The program consisted of a brief history of 
the church by Mrs. N. J. Jurgens, reminis- 
cences of early days by Mrs. Alice Gardner, 
and by Mrs. Indiana Sopris Cushman, the only 
surviving charter member of the chureh, There 
was also a historical sketch of the Ladies’ Aid 
by Mrs. Evelyn Shottwell, and several musical 
numbers, one of them being the singing of 


“My Ain Countree,’ whose composer, Mrs. 
John R. Hannah, was for 40 years an active 
worker in this chureh, and who now lives in 


Los Angeles. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Brief Mention 

Rey. D. T. Jenkins, the pastor of LEEDs, 
has received 84 members during the year. He 
is dividing his time with the church at Berth- 
old during the present financial stringency. 

Rey. A. J. Haines, of MARMARTH and Bow- 
MAN, has been extending his services to other 
fields, including SCRANTON and GASCOYNE. At 
Marmarth the Boy Scouts have constructed a 
skating rink, which proves a popular place. 
The Norwegian Lutherans have been given the 
privilege of using the church for services every 
other Sunday. 

Rey. H. R. Burns, of Mort, has been preach- 
ing at PLEASANT VALLEY, 15 miles out, every 
Sunday afternoon, and giving fortnightly week- 
night service to HAVELOCK. 

Rev. CG. A. Richter, of WING, organized a 
Sunday school 10 miles north of Wing, with 
Mrs. W. S. Nichols as superintendent. There 
were 50 present at the first meeting. This 
school will be under the supervision of the 
Wing Church. 


WwW. 0. RB, 


MISSOURI 
Fellowship on a Yoked Field 

The spirit of fellowship on the VIOLA field 
recently manifested itself in a fellowship din- 
ner given at the parsonage in Viola by the 
Willing Workers’ Society of the Viola Church. 
The guests came from all the churehes, under 
the direction of Rev. P. W. Gibson. These 
churches are: Manning, Kickapoo Center, Lib- 
erty and Viola. The happy groups #€ame, some 
afoot, some by sleigh and some by automobile, 
over the hills and along the ridges to the 
parsonage home. 

The following week the Ladies’ Aid, of Man- 
ning, served a dinner, at which many from 
Kickapoo Center also were present. he fol- 
lowing evening a load of the Manningites sur- 
prised the parson’s wife, it being her birthday, 
with a great feast of good eats, and an eyve- 
ning’s fellowship at the Viola parsonage. 

The churches thus yoked together are trying 
to do their share of the work in the upper 
Kickapoo Valley region. - 


INDIANA 

New Church for Plymouth, Terre Haute 

in spite of hard times and financial depres- 
sion, the plucky people of PLYMOUTH, TERRE 
HiAuTr, succeeded in dedicating recently a new 
church building, without calling for financial 
aid at any time during the dedication week. 
The church is Colonial in architecture, of a 
decided “Pennsylvania” type. It has a fine 
auditorium for worship, with a pipe organ 
under lattice work at the right of the pulpit 
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and a pastor’s room at the left. Back of the 
pulpit is a large schoolroom. The room below 
is large and high and fitted for basketball; the 
large stage at the side is fitted with sound and 
fireproof curtains and is to be used by the 
primary department of the Sunday school. 
Boiler rooms, shower baths and rest rooms 
make it one of the best equipped buildings in 
the city. 

In the dedicatory week one day was given 
for the people of the city to inspect the build- 
ing and one night to the entertaining of all 
the workmen, who had been employed in the 
erection of the church, with their families and 
friends. One night was community night, in 
which one of the pastors of the city and the 
state superintendent spoke. The following 
night was denominational night, when the 
“Program of Indiana Congregationalism” was 
presented by Rey. John Humfreys, state super- 


WHAT AND WHERE IS GOD? 


By REV. RICHARD L. SWAIN 
Fifteenth Printing 


An athlete soul’s words of good cheer and 
practical counsel to his struggling comrades. 


The season’s most useful religious book. $1.50 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION 


By PROF. CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
Author of “The Social Problem,’ etc. 

“With the religion of Jesus supplying the 
foundation of principle and the social sciences 
providing the technique of action, we can 
achieve the New Reformation necessary for 
the solution of our problems today.”’—Auwthor. 
$2.50 


A FAITH THAT ENQUIRES 


The Gifford Lectures for the Years 1920 
and 1921 
By SIR HENRY JONES 


“T believe that our spiritual knowledge and 
practice, both individual and social, is so crude 
and rudimentary that we cannot even imagine 
the splendor of the results which an enquiring 
religious faith can bring to man.” $2.50 


PROPERTY: ITS RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


By L. T. Hobhouse, Hastings Rashdall, 
A. D. Lindsey, Vernon Bartlett, A. J. 
Carlyle, H. G. Wood, H. Scott Hol- 
land, with an Introduction by Charles 
Gore, Former Bishop of Oxford. 

“This is an exceptionally able and scholarly 
treatment of the ethical and religious aspects 
of our economic life.’—Prof. Richard T. Ely 
(Wisconsin). $2.00 


A STUDENT’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


By WILLIAM KELLEY WRIGHT, Ph. D. 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy in 
Dartmouth College 


Sets forth in popular form the facts, theo- 
ries, and arguments that will enable the gen- 
eral reader to work out a philosophy of religion 
for himself. $3.75 


THE INFINITE ARTIST 


By FREDERICK SHANNON 
(Central Church, Chicago) 
“Rich in intellectual awareness and scientific 
discernment—a __ living message.’’—Christian 
Evangelist. $1.25 


THE PROMISE OFZHIS COMING 


By CHESTER C. McCOWN 
(Pacific School of Religion) 


Presents a transformed apocalypticism, re- 
taining the old drive and enthusiasm freed 
from the old excesses. $2.00 


THE CREATIVE CHRIST 
By EDWARD S. DROWN 


A ‘xtudy of the Incarnation in the terms of 


mode n thought. $1.25 
Items for Your Next Order 

Crose: Creative Christianity ........ $1.50 
Harri¥y Nn: The Unseen Side of Child 

TeERO sa ose ichewe Va vaneile' ss inxs ois iaice) bielle areata Netista $1.25 
Prrers: The Psalms as Liturgies ..... $4.00 
Scorr: The New Testament Today pitas « eed 
Patron: Spiritism in ADtiQuity Fore ustereie $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York City, N. Y. 
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intendent. Sunday morning and evening ser- 
mons were preached by Dr. G. T. McCollum, 
of the Building Society. On Sunday after- 
noon an address was given by Rey. J. W. 
Herring, of First Chureh; at this service new 
members were welcomed. The pastor of the 
church, Rev. H. R. Jay, conducted the dedica- 
tion, and a week of happy services blessed a 
glad and devoted people. 


OHIO 
Events at Plymouth, Columbus 
PLYMOUTH, CoLUMBUS, Rev. I. A Ralph, 


pastor, is to celebrate its 50th anniversary this 
month. One of its classes of young women, 
the Menoka Club, and the teacher, H. R. 
Hislop, have given the church an anniversary 
present of an up-to-date Powers moving-picture 
outfit, which will be used on Sunday evenings 
in the interest of the large community that 
surrounds the church. 

This church is also the university church, 
and is the home of large numbers of Congre- 
gational students who attend Ohio State. The 
annual student banquet was held Feb. 19, 
the speaker being Rey. W. A. Rowell, of Hins- 
dale, Ill., whose subject was “The Leadership 
for the New Day.’ Greetings were brought 
by Supt. HE. S. Rothrock, of Cleveland, and 
Rey. Irving Maurer, of First, Columbus. 


AST face o FREE 
a” HALL: MACK CO. 
MUSIC 


Free samples of Sunday School services only, 
sent on request. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Sent for examination, to be returned. 


STORY CANTATAS: 
Easter Witnesses. .... . $3.00 dozen 


From Paims to Lilies. . . . 3.00 dozen 
Paul (for general use). . 3.00 dozen 
The Crusaders ....... 3.00 dozen 


CHOIR CANTATA: The Saviour of Men, 50 cts. 
* EASTER HELPER No. 8, 20 cents. 


* PAGEANT: The Easter Light, 25 cents. _ 
Presented with or without music, interesting, in- 
structive, thrilling. 

* These zot sent for examination. 


SPECIAL: Send 30 cents in stamps for Packet of 
3 Services, Helper and Pageant. Value 66 cents. 


HALL-MACK CO.) 21st and Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL CO.) Philadelphia, Pa. 


CROSS-LOTS 


AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By 
GEORGE CLARKE PECK 


The book contains a number of brief 
studies of “slices” of life, treated in 
a bright, epigrammatic manner. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid. 
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325 FAVORITE GOSPEL SONGS 
are contained in VICTORY SONGS 


,, the popular book of theday, every _selec- 

tion tried and tested by Mr. Homer 

SNG| Rodeheaver. For feeners) church and all 

: Manila, 30c Limp, 

S| 40¢ prepaid. 
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AWAKENING SONGS, 256 pages, 

and SONGS FOR SERVICE, 288 

pages, same price as VICTORY 
G 


JOYFUL PRAISE, 128 pages; 20¢ 

Limp, 15¢ Manila, in quantities, not 

prepaid. 

RAINBOW SACRED RECORDS 

of Gospel Songs and messages by 

prominent singers and evangelists. 

Hear Homer Rodeheaver, Mrs. 

Asher, and many others sing your 
= favorite song on our Records, 75¢ 
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EASTER EXERCISES Write for complete catalog. 
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FLORIDA 

Good Work around the State 

While a successor is being chosen to Supt. 
G. B. Waldron, District Superintendent Rev. 
L. H. Keller has moved his office from Atlanta 
to Daytona, Fla., to give special attention to 
the Florida churches. The Florida Conference, 
reorganized for a forward movement, accepts 
and will raise the full apportionment. Rev. 
J. L. Sewall is serving as temporary regis- 
trar. Rev. J. Campbell Morgan has been 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
True, it takes considerable time to go to 
church, but to how many it saves the longer 
journey to the poor-house, the hospital, the 
lunatic asylum and the prison. 


speaking i the leading cities of the state, and 
may make his residence in Florida. The Bible 
Class of William Jennings Bryan, held in the 
city park of Miami, is attracting hundreds of 
people and receiving wide publicity. 

The audience room of the building of Sr. 


PETERSBURG, seating 1,100, is filled at the 
regular services of the church, and many 


turned away. The pastor, Rey. Kerrison Juni- 
per, is leading the church in a forward move- 
ment to enlarge the audience room and build 
a parish house at a cost of $75,000. 

The new and first pastor of MiAmMrI BEACH, 
Rey. EH. A. King, is realizing the splendid 
vision of Dr. Royce and the Extension Boards. 
The beautiful house of worship has become the 
center of the religious life of this important 
winter resort and residential section of Miami. 
Before this new church celebrates its first 
birthday it is in a campaign to reach self- 
support with a budget of $5,000. 

First, MIAmt1, centrally located, is following 
the able leadership of its pastor, Rey. R. N. 
Ward, in a forward-looking program and the 
completion of its new house of worship. 

Rey. C. D. W. Brower is steadily widening 
the influence of First, TAMPA, in this grow- 
ing commercial city. 

Rey. and Mrs. C. H. Corwin, of West 
TAMPA, are making a new, high record for 
consecrated and effective work with the Cuban 
population. — 

Rey. LH. C. Gillett is bringing new life to 
JACKSONVILLE, clearing away a _ troublesome 
debt and increasing the attendance of the 
church services and the membership of the 
ehureh school. 

First, DAYTONA, under the pastorate of 
Rey. W."L. Lewis, holds first place in the re- 
ligious leadership of this great winter resort. 

TANGERINE and TAVARES, Rev. G. R. Marsh, 
pastor, are revealing the possibilities of con- 
structive work in these typical rural centers. 

Old NEw SmyrRNA, with its claim of being 
the oldest city in America, is having the sensa- 
tion of seeing Rev. W. H. Pound make over 
the old Congregational church, with large con- 
gregations and increased budgets. Mer. Ks 


NEW YORK 

New Building for Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 

Contract has just been let for the erection 
of a new church edifice for CLINTON AVE., 
BROOKLYN, and work will begin at once in 
tearing down the old building, which has been 
in use for nearly 50 years. 
will be of stone of a similar character to the 
buildings of the Harkness Foundation in New 
Haven, and will have a seating capacity of 
500. The contract ealls for the completion of 
the building in September. The church will 
cost $155,000, and practically all the money is 
in hand. Rev. I’. W. Baldwin, Jr., who was 
recently called to the pastorate, succeeding 


The new church. 
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Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, was _ installed 

Feb. 28, in the old church building. Mr. Ba 
win has been associated with the church } 
a little more than three years, having be 
assistant to Dr. Boynton before his resigi 
tion. While the church is in process of erecti 
services will be held in the Pouch Mansien. 

Mr. Baldwin was one of the principal spe: 
ers at the annual meeting of the Church } 
tension Society on Feb. 20, and took as | 
subject, ““A Historic Church in a New Moul 
He mentioned the two outstanding charact 
istics of the old Clinton Ave. Church as bei 
first, that it had always been a mission 
church; and secondly, that it had been a @ 
servative church. “Since its foundation 
1847,” said Mr. Baldwin, “some one has es 
mated that well over $1,500,000 has been giy 
to all causes of charity. Dr. Boynton oft 
referred to the fact that the old church y 
one among the few Congregational churel 
that had, at least during his pastorate, alwé 
met its missionary apportionment.” Mr. Ba 
win pledged himself to a continuance of t 
missionary spirit in the new church and te 
steady and liberal support of all the Cong 
gational societies. The conservatism of | 
church, Mr. Baidwln continued, had be 
shown both in doctrine and manner of livi 
Clinton Ave. had always emphasized the d 
nity of worship; and he expected that the n 
chureh, with its deeper chancel, would te 
more to the Episcopal type of service. 1] 
Baldwin conceived that the chief function 
the church was to impart reverence tow: 
God and man. The principles underlying © 
whole administration of Clinton Ave., } 
Baldwin declared, would be the principles 
freedom of thought and democracy as tau; 
and practiced by Jesus Christ. 

While the new church is being erected, 
tensive changes will also be made in the 
parish house and Sunday school building 
order to fit it for modern city needs. B. A 
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Union, Worcester, Observes Anniversary 
UNION, WorcrEsTtER, Rev. B. F. Wyla 
pastor, celebrated Sunday, Feb. 19, and t 


Worship and Song — 


(Revised) 
The Song Book Without a Peer 


“TI was delighted to go through the book, pa: 
by page, spending several hours with the m 
terial therein, and I want to congratulate yt 
upon the splendid service which you ha 
rendered in behalf of the Sunday School a1 
Young People’s Organizations. Your book hi 
my hearty endorsement, and I shall do ¢£ 
within my power to push it... as the be 
hymn book embodying those principles of wo 
ship which shall revolutionize both our Sundé 
School and Young People’s Organization, a1 
imbue a spirit of worship which they have n 
at the present time.”—A Baptist State Officic 


Single copies $1.00. 85c in quantity. 
Returnable sample on request. 


14 Beacon Street THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Boston 


19 W. Jackson 
Chicago 


Massachusetts General Hospit: 


Training School for Nurses. Establish 
1873. 1,850 Graduates. Prepares its st 
dents for advanced positions. For partic 
lars consult Circular of Information. A 
dress Sarty M. JouHnson, R. N., Sug 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


EUROPE 


Special parties sailing April 2ist and 25t) 
via the Mediterranean. 
An opportunity to avoid the crowd. 
Write fo: Booklet B-6. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
506 Fifth Avenue New York Cit 
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iys following, the 25th anniversary of the 
sdication of its splendid edifice. The service 
* reconsecration followed closely the order 
= 25 years ago, the anthems, hymns, responses 
nd Scripture being identical. The pastor 
feached a special sermon on “The Continuity 
* Faith.’ <A pageant, “The Land of Prom- 
e,’ written for the occasion by Rev. M. N. 
oold, was given in the evening by 150 peo- 
e of the church with an audience that com- 
etely filled the auditorium. Dr. N. D. Hillis, 
' Plymouth, Brooklyn, N. Y., gave his illus- 
ated lecture, “The National Crisis,” on Mon- 
wy evening, and on Tuesday evening there 
as a second presentation of the pageant, 
stting several hundred dollars for the mort- 
ige fund. 

Union expects by June 1 to burn a $30,000 
ortgage; subscriptions are in hand to assure 
e accomplishment. Since Oct. 15 of last 
ar $17,000 has been paid in four install- 
ents; and $13,000 remains to be paid in 
ree installments before June 1. 

Wy Ds Ts 


he Rejuvenation of a Down-town Church 
Highteen years ago, Park Sr., Bosron, 
r. A. Z. Conrad, pastor, decided that its 
resent location should be abandoned and al- 
ost consummated the sale of its edifice. The 
resent pastorate was a venture in resusci- 
ition and rehabilitation. For 16 years the 
nurch has been thronged with worshipers 
orning and evening. Not a single novelty has 
sen introduced. ‘The service is dignified and 
mducted along moderately ritualistic lines 
ith gowned choir, processional and reces- 
onal. More than 1,500 persons have joined 
1e church during the 16 years. 
‘Regular attendants come from 70 towns. 
he church is in the heart of the business dis- 
‘ict with practically no local constituency. 
he edifice is itself a silent sermon to business 
len all through the year. During the years 
f upbuilding the four things stressed have 
een the Sunday sermons, the week night prayer 
eeting, a monthly social gathering and edu- 
ition through the church school. 
A $50,000 mortgage placed on the church 
ver thirty years ago was vigorously attacked 
1 January and the whole provided for in 
0 days by the church itself. Having dem- 
strated through all these years the pos- 
bility of maintaining a virile church in the 
sart of Boston, a movement is now set on 
ot by the pastor to secure an endowment of 
00,000, to guarantee the future of the 
urch. A substantial beginning has already 
sen made. During its 113 years the church 
as had eleven pastors including the present, 
rhich is already the longest of any in the 
istory of the church. The present member- 
mip of 1,450 is larger than /it has ever been. 
Hyery minister has held firmly to the evan- 
elical faith and the proposed endowment is 
ally safeguarded to Hyangelical Trinitari- 
sm, including the absolute Deity of Christ, 
supernatural birth and actual resurrec- 
ion and his atoning sacrifice. 
‘An appeal is now being made to the gen- 
ral public to assist in securing the endow- 
lent, which will make the basement, now 
d for commercial purposes, available for 
ocial and religious work. 
Does not the achievement at Park St., Bos- 
afford encouragement for many down- 
yn churches in our great cities to hold to 
locations and counteract the commer- 
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racuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
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cial trend of the times? A resolute determi- 
nation and an aggressive program with soul- 
salvation as the principal slogan, will work 
wonders even in down-town locations. 


Dr. Calkins Granted Leave of Absence 

In September Dr. Raymond Calkins will 
have completed ten years as the minister of 
I'Irst, CAMBRIDGE. They have been years of 
marked prosperity. The church now expresses 
its deep appreciation and esteem by granting 
to its minister a leave of absence for six 
months, in order that he may take a trip 
abroad. Dr. and Mrs. Calkins will sail from 
Boston on March 22, going directly to Pales- 
tine, and they expect to be in Jerusalem on 
Faster day. After a visit to Hgypt, they will 
spend the summer in Italy, France and Eng- 
land, returning home in September. During 
the absence of Dr. Calkins his pulpit will be 
supplied by Dr. Edward D. Haton. 


Death of Only Son of Rev. E. B. Robinson 
Deepest sympathy is felt for Rev. and Mrs. 
®. B. Robinson, of Grace Church, Holyoke, 
whose only son, Bradford, died last week at 
the infirmary at Amherst College: He was 
one of the best loved boys in Holyoke, where 
he entered into a variety of interests with 
enthusiasm and friendliness. He attended the 
public schools of the city, and for some years 


studied music under his mother’s teaching, 
later studying organ, in which he became 
proficient. 


Bradford Robinson graduated from the Hol- 
yoke High School in 1920, but because of his 
extreme youth remained for a year of post- 
graduate study. Last fall he entered Amherst. 
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He was a member of the Delta Upsilon Frater- 
nity, and during his illness his fraternity 
brothers assisted at his bedside. 

In Holyoke he was associated with the 
Y. M. C. A., where for two years he was con- 
nected with the gymnasium as pianist. At 
Grace Church he sang in the chorus choir, 
taught a class of boys in the church school, 
and one summer during the war, in company 
with his father, took charge of the boys in 
the vacation school. 

Besides his parents, he leaves a _ sister, 
Dorothy, a senior at Mt. Holyoke College. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


_CLUAVES, C. H., First, Pocatello, Ida., to Phillips, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. Declines. 

HALL, Rosyrr, Indianapolis, Ind., 
City. Accepts. 

SracKMAN, CARL, Fourth, Chicago, Ill., to Anglo- 
American Union, Hankow, China. 

Warp, C. E., Park, Toledo, O., to First, Ashta- 
bula. Accepts. 


to Michigan 


Resignations 
McNary, G. W., has not resigned at Boscobel, 
Wis., as previously reported. 


Recognitions 
Jounson, C. G., South Coventry, Ct., Feb. 22. 
Sermon by Rev. Sherrod Soule; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. Levi Rees, D. L. Kebbe, Marshall 
Dawson, F. P. Bacheler and W. F. English. 


Installations 
BALDWIN, F. W., i., Clinton Ave.; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Feb. 28. Sermon by Rev. EB. C. Moore; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. J. P. Huget, E. A. Fair- 
ley, E. C. Boynton and Raymond McConnell. 


HARTFORD 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


Theological Seminary 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 
training for: 
1. The Christian ministry. 
2. The whole field of religious education. 
3. The foreign field. 


Each School has its independent faculty and its own 
institutional life, and together they form one interdenomi- 


Dean, E. W. Capen 


national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Isaffiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 
Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M, A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 
5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS, 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Trains for 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. : 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
prepares men and women for 
Social Service 
Foreign Service 


The Pastorate _ 
Religious Education 
Researc ae 
i i ilities of University of California. 
Practical Instruction. Yl qpportunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 106th year opened Sept. 21. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. Mouton, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A high grade professional school in applied religion, 
training for the modern ministry in its various fields. 
Interdenominational faculty and student body. All the 
privileges .f Oberlin College and its strong equipment. 
Generous scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate degrees according 
to program. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
{3} Service in the Foreign Field. 

3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 

Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 

Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
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Bronchial 


TROCHE 


COUGH an VOICE LOZENGES 


Brown " 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness 


Coughing, and all throat troubles from 
asthmatic and catarrhal conditions. 
Harmless—safe for children. Not candy 
but a cough remedy. At druggists. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


ener’ ts: Harold F. Ritchie & Co.,Inc, 
e ca yore eer ‘London Toronto 


Classified Wants 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public, and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. Al- 
bany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Children’s Hospital, of Philadelphia, is 
receiving applications for admissioon to the School 
of Nursing for May 1, 1922. This school affords 
exceptional opportunities to prepare for specializ- 
ing in the scientific care of sick children and in 
disease prevention among well children, thus pre- 
senting a peculiar appeal to those who are keen 
to take part in the great Child Welfare move- 
ment of the present day. Instruction and experi- 


ence in general adult nursing is included. For 
full information address Superintendent, The 
Children’s Hospita], 18th and Bainbridge Sts., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVANGELIST 


’ Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, Il. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Young minister, ordained, married, would con- 


sider call to Congregational church in city or 
community chureh in the country, 2,500. to 


$3,000 and parsonage. Can furnish excellent 
references as to preaching ability and successful 
work among young people. ‘A. M.,” Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston. 


Congregational minister—with a good record 
—available for pulpit supply or pastorate in North 
Central states, $1,200 and parsonage. Address 
“L.,”’ Congregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


Position as companion-housekeeper, country pre- 
ferred. “H. G.,” care Congregationalist. 


Church Assistant desires position. Deeply inter- 
ested and capable. ‘M.,” care Congregationalist. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. 


Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


On and after April 1 we will take into our 
home, on farm, on Lake Winnepesaukee, limited 
number of girls. Homey atmosphere. Best of 
mothering care. Parents expecting to travel, or 
for any other reason, may send their daughters 


for the spring months. Terms, $14 week. For 
details, address Rey. Burt Leon Yorke or Clara 
Olney Yorke (Mrs. B. L.), Kamp Khoo-Khoo- 


Khoos, Alton, N. H. 


Wanted— Small, attractive Tea Room to man- 
age for the summer months. BE. L. B., 611 South- 
bridge St., Worcester, Mass. 


“DAY BY DAY WITH JESUS.” Best manual 
for Holy Week ever published, large octavo, cloth 
bound, worth Three Dollars; and “CONGREGA— 
TIONAL CREEDS AND COVENANTS,” by Wil- 


liam E. Barton, invaluable book, cloth bound, 
worth $2.50. Send one dollar today, and get 
both books, postpaid. Free to home missionary 


pastors who apply. John J. Barton, Sublette, Ill. 
For Sale by Owner—Cut over hard wood land, 
suitable for dairy and general farming. Taylor 
County, Wisconsin: Good soil, roads, schools and 
markets. Deed with ™% cash. Balance to suit 
buyer. Dr. James Alderson, Dubuque, Ia. 


Old Colony Home: For convalescents and 
elderly people. Recent reduction of 14 per cent. 
in rates. Call Hingham, Mass., 289 W., for 


details. 
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Hawkes, G. B., é., First, East Windsor, Ct., 
March 1. Sermon by Rey. H. D. Rollason ; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. F. W. Raymond, 


Douglas Horton and R. E. Treat. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
ILLINOIS 
Galesburg, Central 5 
KIKANSAS 
Smith Center, First 10 19 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Central, March 5 3 
Cambridge, Prospect 6 8 
New Bedford, Trinitarian, March 5 2 6 
Newton Highlands 4 12 
Npw Yor«k 
New York, Flushing, March 5 1 4 
OHIO 
Springfield, First 3 6 
Personals 
PALMER, Rev. A. W., pastor of Central Union, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, was given the degree of 


Doctor of Divinity, honoris causa, by the Pa- 
cific School of Religion, at First Church, 
Berkeley, Cal., Friday evening, Jan. 27. Dean 
W. F. Bade presented Mr. Palmer for the de- 
gree, which was conferred by President H. F, 
Swartz, one of his first official acts since be- 
coming the head of the Pacific School of Re- 
ligion, Jan. 1. Dr. Palmer is a graduate of 
the University of California and Yale Divinity 
School and held two pastorates in California 
before going to Honolulu in 1917. The first 
of these was at Redlands and the second a 
notable 12 years at Plymouth, Oakland, dur- 
ing which time the church grew from small 
beginnings to the second church in size in 
the Northern Conference, with a splendid plant 
and a distinct community service. Dr. Palm- 
er’s presence in Berkeley at this time was as 
a lecturer under the Earl Foundation of the 
Pacific School of Religion. 

WALLACE, REV. M. H., after 20 years as pastor 
of Brewster, Detroit, Mich., has resigned. As 
an expression of their appreciation of him as 
a man, a preacher and a pastor, the church 
quietly handed him a check for $2,000 at the 
annual meeting Jan. 18. It is needless to say 
that he is much loved and highly revered by 
this people who have profited by his minis- 
try so many years. Dr. Wallace will take a 
rest for a few months in the Southland. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Advertising Department, The 
Congrcgationalist, 1; Beacon St., Boston. 


FRANKLIN E. AND SYLVIA C. COBLEIGH 

Franklin BE. Cobleigh, of Lyndonville, Vt., died 
of pneumonia Feb. 19, and his wife, who has 
been in serious ill-health with hardening of the 
arteries for several years, died of acute bronchitis 
Feb. 25. Mr. Cobleigh was born in East St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., Nov. 7, 1846. He served in the Civil 
War in the 15th Vermont and the 15th Massa- 
chusetts Regiments of Infantry, and was _ seri- 
ously wounded in the Battle of the Wilderness. 
In recent years he has been in the insurance 
business. 

Mrs. Cobleigh was born Sylvia C. 
Sept. 19, 1845. in Sheffield, Vt. 
from Colebrook (N. H.) 
school until her marriage 
17, 1870. Both were 
ville Congregational 


Kendall, 
After graduation 
Academy, she taught 
to Mr. Cobleigh, Dec. 
members of the Lyndon- 
Chureh and had been ac- 
tively interested in church work. They leave 
two sons, Rolfe Cobleigh, the managing editor 
of The Congregationalist, and Merrill K. Cobleigh ; 
also five grandchildren (the children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rolfe Cobleigh, of Newton Highlands, Mass.). 
Mrs. Cobleigh leaves a sister, Mrs. Wallace W. 
Dole, of Washington, N. H. 

Mr. Cobleigh was a patriotic, Christian citizen 
of strong, courageous character. Mrs. Cobleigh 
was a woman of fine literary tastes and high 
ideals. She had a deeply spiritual nature and 
was devoted to her home and family. After 51 
years of life together of unusual devotion to each 
other, there was comfort in the fact that there 
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was practically no separation when they passed 
to the higher life. 


REV. ARTHUR CLEMENTS HUNT 

Rev. Arthur Clements Hunt, the beloved pastor 
at Dunbarton, N. H., passed to his heavenly home 
on Jan, 26, after a brief illness of four days and 
an operation at the Margaret Pillsbury Memorial 
Hospital, at Concord, N. H. " 

He was born in London, England, 48 years, 
ago, and coming to America as a young man, 
graduated from Bangor Seminary, and has served 
as pastor at Haddam Neck, Ct., and Gilsum, 
Deerfield and Dunbarton, N. H. 

In 1912, he married Miss Agnes Blizabeth 
Stevens, of Brockton, Mass. He leaves, besides 
Mrs. Hunt, a brother, Rev. Frederick Cecil Hunt, 
of South Gardner, Me., and one brother and sister 
in England. ; 

Mr. Hunt’s pastorate at Dunbarton, though 
very short (since June, 1921), was most happy 
and fruitful. The memorial service, held in the 
church where his last labors had been given, and 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars B 
Tables. Communion Outfits, Deske RVERY. 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct from 
our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO., Dpt. 14 GREENVILLE, ILL. 
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ducted by Rev. H. B. Kirkland, of Pawtucket, 
I, assisted by Rev. F. Cecil Hunt and Rev. 
R. Stearns, Secretary of the New Hampshire 
ference, seemed but the culmination of the 
*k he had so faithfully rendered. At Mrs. 
nt’s request, it was directed so as to turn 
hearts of those present to the Christ, and 
led with the Wyvangel of Salvation through the 
ss. At the close of the service a large group 
young people, for whom tne pastor had been 
eeially praying during his last weeks, came 
ward to dedicate their lives to Christ. The 
¢t chosen for the sermon seemed peculiarly to 
jy to Mr. Hunt’s life and ministry as a faith- 
messenger of Christ and minister to his people 
1 man among his brethren: “Well done, thou 
i and faithful servant; thou hast been faith- 
‘over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 


ny things; enter thou into the joy of thy 
rd.” 
} JOSEPH H. STONE 


Our strong men are passing on. Father Time 
ickly adds year to year, and we grow old and 
and we of the Trinitarian Congregational 
teh, at North Andover, Mass., realize this, 
d keenly feel the loss by death of Deacon 
seph H. Stone, which occurred Jan. 11, 1922. 
He was our Senior Deacon—active, alert, de- 
d and efficient for more than 50 years of 
ive work. 

many ways he was a wonderful man, going 
nd out among us always as a helper and wise 
anselor, and a steadfast friend. 
He believed in the Gospel of salvation, and to 

the Lord Jesus Christ was truly a Saviour. 
loved to teach this great Bible truth, and for 
Ore than half a century was a teacher in our 
IMday school. Very many who were his scholars 
wing all those years have profited by the wisdom 
his method of teaching the forgiveness of sins 
ough the blood of the Lamb, and showing in 
ir lives the effect of a faith in the Saviour. 

e was a charitable man, freely giving of his 
ans to the cause of missions as well as to the 
ds of the church, and to the wants of the com- 
nity, showing that he loved the charitable 
rer, and set the example, and rejoiced to know 
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that where he did give the results were good as 
well as pleasing and valuable. 

When a church meets with the loss of such an 
one it seems difficult to fill the vacant chair, and 
sometimes it is impossible; and our own church, 
dar as‘it is to us, keenly feels the loss of so 
prominent and valuable an officer. But with the 
blessing of God it will strive not only to be like 
a city set upon a hill, which cannot be hid, but 
to continue the good work of promulgating the 
gospel, and of continuing vigorously the work 
which belongs to any and all churches to under- 
take, Naa es ie 


Events to Come 


30StON MINISTERS’ MbETING, Pilgrim Hall, 
March 20, 10.45 a. M. Speaker, Rev. W. HE. 


Gilroy, 
Subject, 
Canada.” 
will follow. 

Woman’s Homp Mrssronary ASSOCIATION, annual 
meeting, Second Church, - Greenfield, Mass., 
March 29. Speakers: Rev. J. G. Dickey, Rev. 
A. V. Bliss, Rev. L. B. Goodrich, Mrs. Henry E. 
Bray and Mrs. Robert M. Woods. 

Rrricious Epucavion ASSOCIATION, Chicago, IIL, 
March 29—April 1. General subject, ‘“Prob- 
loms of Week-day Religious Education.” 

VoMAN’S HoMb MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, monthly 
meeting, Pilgrim Halli, April 7, 2 P. M. Speak- 

Rev. J. G. Dickey, North Dakota, and 
Rey. Alfred VY. Bliss, Boston. 

SctrroLK Norra Association, Highland Church, 


Editor-in-Chief of The Oongregationalist. 
“The Church Union Movement in 
An informal reception and luncheon 


ers 


Somerville, Mass., April 12, afternoon and 
evening. General theme, “Prayer.” 


State Conferences 

AvaBaAMaA (Colored), Anniston, March 

Arizona, Prescott, April. 

CaLiIvoRNIA (Southern), 
8-10. 

Cotorapo, Baton, June 12-14. 

Froripa, St. Petersburg, April 25-27. 

Hawatl, Honolulu, Juiy. 

Intinors, Champaign, May 1-3. 

INDIANA, Whiting, May 19-21. 

Iowa, Newton, May 16-18. 

Kansas, Wichita, May 9-12. 

LovistaNna (Colored), Lake Charles, April 6. 

MAINE, Bangor, May 9-11. 

MAssaCHuUSE?rt?s, Fitchburg, May 15-17. 

Mrcuiean, Ann Arbor, May 16-18. 

Mippitp AruaNntic (District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and Virginia), Plainfield, 
N. J., April 18-19. 

Minnesora, Duluth, May 16-18. 

New HampsHiRe, Derry, May 9-11. 

New Mexico, Gallup, April 17. 

New York, Rochester, May 16-18. 

Ono, Springfield, May 9-11. 

OKLAHOMA (White), Oklahoma City, April 25-27. 

PENNSYLVANIA, May 23-25. 

Ruopp Isuanp, Union, Providence, May 9-10. 

SourH DaKxova, Huron, May 16-19. 

TpNNuSSHE (Colored), Little Rock, April 26-30. 

VprMont, Springfield, May 9. 

Wyomina, Eaton, Col., June. 


The Church School 

(Continued from page 338) 
churches, and this expense is included in the 
regular budgets of the churches. A tuition fee 
is usually charged, and the estimated income 
from fees is considered in planning the budget. 
The curriculum of the community school 
consists ordinarily of three groups of subjects: 
first, Biblical; second, child study; and third, 
teaching methods. Local needs are the final 
determining factors in the selection of courses, 
because of limitations as to faculty and equip- 
under which the school must carry on 
its work. Regularity of attendance is insisted 
upon from the first. Accurate records of at- 
tendance and of standing of the students are 
kept by the secretary. The importance of keep- 
ing the standard of work on the 
sible level is recognized by every successful 


92 
23. 


San Bernardino, May 


ment 


school. 
The size of the teaching force depends upon 


the size and needs of the community. One 
school has two instructors, each teaching two 
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courses a week. One instructor teaches a 
course in the Old Testament during the first 
period and a course in Principles of Teaching, 
the second period. ‘The other instructor has 
a course in Psychology of Childhood and Ado- 
lescence in the first period, and the second 
period, a course on Methods for Juniors. With 
these two instructors the school meets the re- 
quirements of the standard course by offering 
different courses each year. ‘The second year 
a course on New Testament is substituted for 
the course on Old Testament, and instead of 
the course on Principles of Teaching, one on 
Supervision and Management. The second in- 
structor offers courses on Story-Telling and 
Primary Methods. The third year other re- 
quired courses will be taught. 

A school with three instructors offered the 
following courses: Psychology of Childhood 
and Adolescence, Principles and Methods of 
Teaching, Missionary Hducation, Recreation 
in the Church School, Old Testament History 
and the Life of Jesus. In this school the as- 
sembly periods were used for worship, special 
addresses and presentation of programs pre- 
pared by the classes in the school. 

W. VERNON LYTLE. 
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CubularCower Chimes 
‘Electrically Operated” 


1 have heard sweet 

| Chimes oringing, 

Dowinthe lanes of memory. 

Peord them calling. 
heard them singing 

Inthe dans that asedtobe. 

Put the sweetest, purest, 


riearest, 
Bringing Mugel fares 
fhearest, 
Waking lite Devinest, 
dearest, — 
Fire the O18 Church. 
Chimes fo me. 
eAlnon, 


Tower Chimes are the Memorial Sublime. 
Their location becomes a landmark ; the 
sublimity of their music—an outpouring 


of musical solemnity and worship. 

Ihe mere touch of a finger upon the 
electric keyboard in the organist’s con- 
sole, brings forth the full power of the 
magnificent, sweet yet sonorous tones. 
What more fitting memorial, or greater 
philanthropy could be bestowed upon any 
community than a set of Deagan Tubular 
Tower Chimes? Send for complete in- 
formation. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
4271 Ravenswocd Avenue, 


SE 


Deagan Bldg., 
Chicago 


Make Your Trousers 
Hang Straight 


New Patented Garter 


’ For Men with Crooked Legs 


highest pos-. 


Circular free, plain sealed envelope. 


The T. Garter Co. Dept. M. South Bend, Ind. 


Cuticura Talcum 


is Fragrant and 


is 
Very Healthful 


Sample free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 
V, Malden, Mass. 25c. everywhere. 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMP MISSIONARY SocIpTy, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E. Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Sewall, Treasurer, 609 Congregational 
Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTWRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. BE. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BoarD or Missions, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. B. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a. mM. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
Room 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Mrs. R. C. Kirkwood, President ; 
Mrs. Ernest A. Evans, Vice-President; Mrs. W. 
W. Ferrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney, Executive Secretary; Miss Blizabeth S. Ben- 
ton, Associate Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. §S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 

WoOMAN’S HoMb MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher ; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New Wngland churches, 
»Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
. Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided, 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JOHN B. Catvprr, D. D., President; GQrORGH 
SIDNnY WEBSTER, D. D., Secretary. 

CLARENCH C, PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 

National, Interdenominational. Bstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 


House, 


W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New Bngland and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tub FUND ror MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. Wnglish, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

THE MISSIONARY SOCINTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William F. 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford. 
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National Agencies 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. William BE. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary ° 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
3875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
$5,000,000 held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council, the income used to endow 
the Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the minister’s an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rev. Charles 8. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman BPxecutive Committee 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 

REY. ROCKWELL H. Porrnr, Chairman, Ct. 
REY. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER E. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rny. ARTHUR H. BRaprorD, Ree. Sec., R. I. 


BDeecutive Staff 
RbV. CHARLES E. BuRtTON (er officio), Secretary 
REV. JAMES H. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Rev. JoHN L. KiuBon, Financial Secretary 
Ruy. Harry D. SHELDON, Superintendent of Dis- 
tribution 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
Sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 


For literature and information address 
Commission on Missions. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 
JOHN R. Monvcomnry, Vice-Chairman 
JOHN N. BENND?rT, Secretary 
CENTRAL TRUS? COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to relate 
more effectively the churches to the educational in- 
stitutions, and to assist these institutions, both 
financially and with administrative advice. 


Walker’s 
the Best 


the 


Over 50,000 more ref- 
€rences than any other 
low priced concordance 


C 4 He the Bible. 980 pages. 
0 loth $3.00. ¥% leather 
ncordance $3-75. Postage 20 cents, 
14 parE Eeseb 
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National Societies . 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONE] 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretarie 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Hddj 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Rigg 
Rey. William BH. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rey. Charles Ernest White 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudd 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Ci 
Sec’y Interior District, Rey. Wm. F. English, J 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chica; 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rey. Henry H. Kelse 
Phelan Bldg., San Francis 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME | 
MISSTONARY SOCIETY | 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions | 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion — 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dep 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission i 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societi 
are federated with the National Society. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATIOR 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
neve pcre pte: \ Corresponding Secretari 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary _ 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox. Secretary of Woman’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston A a 
Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 

G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg.,~ Sa 
Francisco. 

Educational and church work in the Sout 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the We 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in Ne 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
RITMTDING SOCTETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City | 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary | 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’ 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Bditorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building church 
and parson»ges. Tn sixty-six years it has helpe 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 
Ra ATER So 1y STS Sa A 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCTFTY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. E. Holt, Social Service Secretary 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Se 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Bducatia 
Program including Social Service and Missionai 
Education: aids Colleves, Academies, Trainin 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors 


directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christia 
Leadership. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOT FXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New. York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
f Charles H. Baker, Treasurer | 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on tk 
frontier, in the rural community, in new cit 
communities and among immigrants. 
—_—— FG 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
Rnv. FRANK M. SHpLpoNn, General Secretary 
JosErH B. Rosson, Treasurer 
VERNOR M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hagstrom, Western Manager 
K®@NNETH §. BALLou, Advertising Manager 


—— OD 
THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION O 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFI 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Di 
Moines in 1904. 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an all-the-year-round program ({ 
church work to enlist men in the worship an 


service of the church and provides help for tt 
use of pastors and churches. 


The 
Conégregational 


FOUNDATION for EDUCATION 


Established in 1921 by the 


National Council 


of the Congregational Churches of America 


as a permanent part of the machinery of the > 
churches for realizing in education the spiritual 


and material ideals of the denomination. 


OFFICERS TRUSTEES 
G. W. Nasu, President Appointed by the National Council 
Bhs HUQQNUOEGQUOOGQNUNEQOUNGQUUNEGQUNEGOUOGQUUNGGUUONOOGEOGUUY FOR TWO YEARS 
Pres. H CK Chai Rev. Dan F. Braptey, Cleveland, Ohio 
ee ING, airman, Rev. A. D. Leavirt, Brookline, Mass. 
a  rustees "THE Dr. Ep. A. StreETER, Boston, Mass. 


Oberlin, Ohio 


HN R. Montcomery, Atty. 
‘ah ie FOUNDATION 


Chicago, Illinois 


Pres. D. J. Cow1inc, Northfield, Minn. 
Pres. G. W. Napat, Springfield, Mo. 


FOR FOUR YEARS 
Rev. A. J. SuLLENs, Portland, Ore. 


Pres. J. N. BENNETT, Secretary IS NO W Rev. H. S. Brapuey, Portland, Me. 
Crete, Nebraska Mr. Franx Lyman, Pasadena, Cal. 
C 1: C Dean C. R. Brown, New Haven, Ct. 
ENTRAL TRust CoMPANY ; 
oF ILuinois, Treasurer AT W ORK Pres. J. N. Bennett, Crete, Nebr. 
Chicago, Illinois FOR SIX YEARS 
Rev. C. S. Patron, Los Angeles, Cal. 
HUINAVOAUEGUEAUEOUOUOAUOUEAAEA AAT A J. Nason, Chicago, TL 
LOCATION Mr. J. R. Montcomery, Chicago, IIl. 


Pres. J. A. BLatspELt, Claremont, Cal. 
Pres. H. C. Kine, Oberlin, Ohio 


Headquarters have been opened in 
Chicago at 19 South La Salle Street. 


IT INVITES YOUR COOPERATION 


_ This Is Your Agency It Needs Your Support 


For Information Address 


President G. W. NASH 


Suite 1212, 19 S.La Salle Street » 
CHICAGO 


Have You a Singing Church? . 


There is nothing quite so conducive to a spirit of worship as 


Good Congregational Singing 


It lifts the congregation and inspires the preacher 


A New Hymnal 


often creates a new interest and can be made the occasion of a series of most 
interesting and profitable talks on the great hymns and their writers. 


It Is Not Difficult to Raise Money 


for a new book once attention is fixed on the shabbiness of the old and the possibilities of 
the zew. A Hymn Book is usually used for years, since most churches cannot afford to 
make changes often; hence, the ovly guestion which should influence a Committee 1s 


“Which Is the Best P”’ 


This question has been answered by leading Congregationalists who have used The Pilgrim 
Hymnal and thoroughly tested its qualities both as to hymn selections and Responsive 
Readings. 


They Say of the Pilgrim Hymnal 


“Tt’s splendid.” 

“T am delighted with it.” 

“Greatly enjoyed by my congregation.” 

“Tt is the best hymn book I have ever used.” 

“The New Pilgrim Hymnal is easily the best.” 

“Tt is excellently adapted to the modern church.” 

“T say without hesitation that I am delighted with it.” 

“J think it is almost as near perfection as one could 
come.” 

“A collection of hymns rich with beauty and deep 
with feeling.” 

“T have never had a book in my twenty-five years’ 
ministry that I consider as near a model.” 

“Tt seems to me of a very high character in its selec- 
tion of hymns and its adaption of music.” 


“It seems to me that your claim of its being the best 


book yet published for Congregational churches is fully 
justified.” 


“For my taste, it comes nearer being what I would 
recommend without reserve to a church than any hymn 
book I have seen.” 

“It is the first time I have been able to sit down and 
feel sure I could find hymns and readings such as to 
make the service one harmonious whole.” 

“Tt ig a great pleasure to be able to open a hymnal 
anywhere with the feeling that nothing unworthy of pub- 
lic use is to be found between its covers.” 


“We are impressed with the firmness of the editorial 
touch, the courage and freedom of literary taste. Alto- 
gether the editors have reason to expect warm sad wide 
appreciation of their work on a hymnal wuich is a credit 
to the denominajgon-whose name it bears.” 

“The well selected and arranged body of hymns, the 
responsive readings, the prayers, benedictions and other 
features, along with the complete system of indexing, 
make it a very attractive and useful book of worship. 
You have done an excellent piece of work and I con- 
gratulate you heartily.”’. 


Returnable copies for examinatios sei.t on request 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


God’s Part in the Rescue of Man 
By Rey. Carl M. Gates 
Wellesley Hills, Maés. 

All things are of God, who reconciled us 
to himself through Christ and gave unto us 
the ministry of reconcihation.—2 Cor. 5: 18. 

I am not ashamed of the gospel, for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. Rom. 1: 16. 

Saviourhood is the central theme of the 
New Testament, from the annunciation to 
Joseph to the new song of the Apocalypse. 
The name which the early disciples loved 
best to use in talking of their Lord was 
“Saviour.” They were conscious of a ter- 
rible need which had been met in Christ, 
of a dire peril from which he had rescued 
them, and they could not contain themselves 
for joy. 

To understand their exultation in the ex- 
periences of salvation, one must know as 
they did the meaning of sin to them. The 
worst result of sin was the sense of separa- 
tion from God. A son may have sinned in 
secret, so that the father knows nothing 
of it, yet a subtle change comes over the 
son’s thought of his father. Before, he was 
happy when near his father; they were 
chums. Now he is miserable in the father’s 
presence. The eyes that used to be so full 
of love now seem to pierce him through, 
and the face is that of a judge sternly wait- 
ing to condemn. The father has not changed, 
but the boy is looking at him through the 
distorting glasses of his sin. So in man’s 
relation to God. The bloody altar stairs up 
which man has crept trying to assuage the 
wrath of an angry deity, tell the same story 
of the tragedy of guilt. It isa barrier that 
one cannot climb over and cannot break 
down. The forgiveness man craves most is 
reconciliation, the assurance that, in spite 
of all his faults and rebellions, the Father 
loves him still and is willing to give him 
another chance to make good. 

This message of reconciliation is the 
Christian gospel of forgiveness. God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self. By all that he taught and did and 
suffered, Jesus Christ said to sinful man: 
“You have been seeing God through the 
dark glasses of your sin, not as he really 
is. He is not vindictive, as you imagine, 
nor hostile nor careless. He loves you in 
spite of your sin, and to knit together once 
more the broken intimacy of friendship you 
have only to come back home and give him 
a chance to show his love. He believes in 
you still and is willing to prove his faith 
in you by committing into your hands once 
more the honor of his name and the success 
of his work.” 

But the perfect salvation which the sin- 
ner needs involves something more than a 
second chance. Left to himself, he would 
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fall again and again. In some way he must 
be endowed with a new power, if he is to 
win out in his fight. Whatever be the form 
of sin, it cripples men’s wills and leaves 
them slaves. Jesus Christ proves himself 
the Saviour of the world by his ability to 
make men say, “I can.” By him, men have 
been lifted out of themselves into new 
powers. Old habits drop away, old anxie- 
ties and fears cease to trouble. It is a new 
life. That is salvation; not a formal status, 
decreed by legal enactment, but a new birth 
of hope and courage and power, enabling 
lives that have been dwarfed and stunted 
to blossom into beauty and strength. 

But God cannot work this miracle of 
human rescue alone. Forgiveness is mutual; 
both God and man are included. The for- 
given man must take the pardon or it is 
of no value to him. The proffered power 
will be useless if it is not appropriated. 
It is God in us who enables us to triumph. 


School Needs 
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Salvation is no magie formula, accomplish- 
ing its wonders merely by repetition. It is 
an experience, made possible by the con- 
scious taking of the help that is offered. It 
is the transformation and ennobling of 4 
human life by being linked inseparably with 
the mighty power of God himself. As thé 
engineers lifted the derelict from the bottom 
of New York Harbor by fastening it to flat 
boats which the tide lifted upon its mighty 
shoulders, so when the human soul, in close 
personal relation with God in Christ, feels 
the power of the Infinite, there is no such 
word as fail. “If God is for us, who is 
against us?’ Let the sins of the world 
shriek to the heavens; let the bright hopes 
of men be buried beneath the greed and 
passions of human nature, still will we not 
fear, ‘for thou art with us.” “I am not 
ashamed f the gospel for it is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.” 


and Financing 


Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association Meets at Chicago 


By Supt. W. J. Hamilton 
; Oak Park, Ill. 


The annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education As- 
sociation, held in Chicago during the week 
beginning Feb. 26, made a signal contribution 
toward the development of a national educa- 
tional program. Under the direction of Pres. 
R. G. Jones, of Cleveland, O., a thoroughly 
competent group of American educationists 
brought forth a balanced symposium designed 
to deal in a more or less concrete manner with 
the following questions of educational import: 

1. What types of education does this coun- 
try require? 

2. What physical property will be necessary 
to insure its promotion? 

3. What technique in education may be ex- 
pected from our advanced curricula? 

How much education can the country 
afford? .How much more can we secure for 
our money through elimination of wasteful 
processes and organization? 

5. What benefits shall accrue to the children 
of the United States through public education? 

From the discussions it was clearly ‘ dis- 
cerned that, while all do not agree as to the 
methods, there is a common demand for a sane 
and progressive educational program for our 
American schools, the same to be based upon 
sound and adequate financial support. 

Apropos of the question as to the type of 
education to be afforded in our schools, a plea 
was made for a more liberal course of study. 
It was repeatedly stated that we are begin- 
ning to recognize that a liberal education 
should be a part of any technical course. It 
trains in the ability to think effectively on 
social, moral and civic problems so often pres- 
ent in our national life. 

Under the direction of Supt. R. J. Condon, 
of Cincinnati, O., a most interesting exposi- 
tion of the modern trend in school architecture, 
building and equipment was made. Leading ar- 


chitects and administrative experts were called 
upon to answer the question relating to the 
physical needs in American education. Dr. 
N. L. Engelhart, of Columbia University, sum- 
marized these needs under the following heads: 

1. The school building program should meet 
curriculum needs. 

2. Financial and educational economy should 
be considered. ‘ 

3. State codes for building should establish 
a high standard for schoolhouse construction. 

4. Buildings should be placed upon ample 
sites. 

5. A policy of city development for orderly 
and systematic building under a zoning pro- 
gram should be developed. : 

G. Selection of school sites and erection of 
buildings should correspond to the trend of 
population. 

7. School buildings should be placed to meet 
the convenience of the homes served, elemen- 
tary schools serving within a radius of one- 
half mile; intermediate schools within a radius 
of one mile, and senior high schools within a 
radius of one and one-half miles. 4 

8. The public must be brought to realize 
that the school building program is a continu- 
ous one. 

9. School architects must become careful 
students of the school program and changes 
in the modern curriculum. 

10. All buildings should be permanent and 
of fire-proof construction. 

11. At all times economy in construction 
must be kept in mind in the erection of school 


buildings. 

In addition to the general discussion of this 
subject, a highly meritorious exhibit of floor 
plans, sketches and photographs of school 
buildings, representing nearly thirty states, 
was shown on the sixth floor of the Leiter 
Building. 

In the consideration of the financial needs 
of the American system of education, all speak- 
ers conceded that our effort to provide educa- 
tion for the masses is the greatest program 
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Do WE WANT CHRISTIAN EDUCATORS? 


Provine It 
From Our WESTERN WINDOW 


in-Chief 


WILLISTON WALKER, by H. A. B. 


tempted. Not only must there be maximum 
returns on every dollar invested, but a care- 
ful study of our sources of revenue must be 
‘made. It has been shown that, in the main, 
the people are willing to pay for the education 
‘of their children. . One thing we must avoid 
is the too rapid development of our social, 
civic and educational program. Often a de- 
sirable educational program is overthrown 
‘because the people have not been educated to 
appreciate the changes made. 
Governor Hyde, of Missouri, called attention 
to the dangers lurking in the “dollar chasing 
proclivities” too common in our present day 
American life. He mentioned as highly signifi- 
cant the statement of the president of Argen- 
tine in a reported interview with Roger Babson, 
in which he explained the retardation in the 
social and economic development of South 
America, in contrast with that of North Amer- 
‘ica, by the fact that “the Spaniards came to 
South America in search for gold, while the 
Pilgrims came to North America in search of 
God.” This is of marked importance in the 
administration and financing of the American 
public schools, according to Governor Hyde. 
During the convention a note of opposition 
to the Towner-Sterling bill was sounded by Pro- 
fessor Inglis, of Harvard University, Dr. S. P. 
Capen, Director of the American Council on 
‘American Education, and several others, but 
at no time was this note of opposition sup- 
ported by the members of the association. A 
resolution was adopted by a very substantial 
j ajority, reaffirming the former endorsement 
‘of the demand for a national Department of 
‘Education under the provisions of the Towner- 
Sterling bill. 


E the interest of popular education ever at- 
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With the Schools and Colleges 


Knox Adds New Instructors 

In its 85th year, Knox College, Galesburg,_ 
Ill., continues to adhere to its high standards 
of service. Total registration is limited to 
550, 250 women and 300 men being admitted. 
Freshmen classes are limited to 250, accord- 
ing to a regulation passed recently by the 
faculty, and no student is admitted who ranked 
scholastically in the lower quarter of his high 
school class. 

Appointment of 11 new instructors makes 
the ratio * students to faculty members about 
15 to one. In the department of chemistry, 
two men are doing the work formerly done 
by one; the romance languages department has 
been strengthened by the addition of a new 
professor, and both the public-speaking and 
psychology divisions have had new instructors 
added in order that the sections may be made 
smaller and a better grade of instruction result. 

The military unit is strong, having at pres- 
ent about 47 per cent. of the total men in 
college enrolled, although military work is not 
compulsory at Knox as it is at many institu- 
tions. The commanding staff consists of a 
Lieutenant Colonel and a Captain from the 
United States Army Infantry. 

It has always been «ne of the characteristic 
policies of Knox to offer its students many 
contracts with other institutions. Debates 
have been arranged with Bowdoin, Grinnell, 
Beloit and Carleton. A successful trip through 
the East has just been concluded by the Knox 
basketball team. Among the colleges met were 
Williams, Wesleyan, Brown, Trinity, Yale, 
Dartmouth and West Point. 

Equipment at Knox is keeping stride with 
the rapid progress of the institution. A men’s 
dormitory has been recently completed and is 
functioning with unusual success. Two new 
fraternity houses have been completed’ and a 


third will be in progress of construction soon. 
A new women’s dormitory, chapel and library 
are now proposed and plans for them will 
undoubtedly soon be well under way. 


Pacific Needs Financial Aid 

Pacific University, in Forest Grove, Ore., 
like many other small Christian colleges, is 
having good times in growth of student body 
and usefulness, but difficult financial problems 
to meet. Recent scare stories in Portland 
daily papers told of the possible closing of 
the College after this year, or serious cutting 
down of its faculty on account of the threat- 
ened deficit for next year, but replies from 
officials and alumni of the institution were 
reassuring. 

More than 18,000 students have attended 
this institution of Congregational ancestry and 
spirit, founded in 1849, and a large group of 
the alumni, in and about Portland, have or- 
ganized for a great effort, of the success of 
which they are confident, to raise the funds 
needed to carry on and even improve the 
present splendid program. 

Professor Evans, of the Pacific School of 
Religion, and Professor Sisson, recently presi- 
dent of the University of Montana, now of 
Reed College, were recent distinguished visi- 
tors and speakers. President Clark has been 
confined to the house with severe illness but 
seems improving. 


The London Times, commenting on books 
published in the United Kingdom during 1921, 
says, “Next to Fiction (967 new titles), Re- 
ligion, with 563 new titles, leads all other 
subjects.” 


The George H. Doran Company has about 
seventy new volumes on religion and theol- 
ogy to be issued in the spring months. Mac- 
millan announces a score of titles. 


Religion in the home will become more and more a reality as parents allow themselves to 
read and be influenced by books of a religious character and put such 
books in the reach of the young people of the household 


HEREWITH WE SUGGEST SOME OF THE BOOKS WHICH ARE WELL SUITED FOR A HOME RELIGIOUS LIBRARY 


THE GODWARD SIDE OF LIFE—Gaius Glenn Atkins 
Here are sixteen sermons of unusual power; readable, suggestive, 
and interpretative of the best things in the Christian life, and 
written in the language of plain men and women. 


$1.50. Postpaid $1.60. 
THE GOSPEL IN ART—Albert E. Bailey 


The greatest masterpieces in art were painted around scriptural 
scenes. This book is fully illustrated, and it is unquestionably 
one of the best books on this great topic. $4.50. Postpaid $4.65. 


A MODERN MAN’S RELIGION—Charles R. Brown 

Here is a clue to the meaning of religion and to its significance 

in human life by a past master in the art of clear statement. 
. $1.25. Postpaid $1.35. 

THE MASTER’S WAY—Charles R. Brown 

A delightfully illuminating picture of the life of Christ in Dr. 

Brown’s best style. $2.50. Postpaid $2.65. 

LIFE’S BEGINNINGS— 

An exceptionally attractive and ably edited collection of daily 

readings chosen with good taste and care. Printed on India 

paper. Cloth $1.50. Leather $2.25. Postpaid $2.30. 

CHILDHOOD AND CHARACTER—Hugh Hartshorne 


A practical book by an able writer on the religious development 
of childhood, written out of practical experience. 


$2.00. Postpaid $2.10. 


$$ 


THE MAIN POINTS—Charles R. Brown 

A clear concise statement of Christian belief unclouded by theo- 

logical terminology. $1.25. Postpaid $1.35. 

LIFE INDEED—Pres. Leroy Burton of University of Mich- 
igan 

An inspiring address to young people on the essential qualities 

of “the life that is Life indeed.” 50 cents. Postpaid 55 cents. 


THE SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT—Pres. Leroy Burton 


In which he shows the quality of courage and perseverance neces- 
sary to any distinguished attainment. 50 cents. Postpaid 55 cents. 


NEVER MIND ME—Margaret Slattery 
Four essays in booklet form in which this able writer inspires 
to newer patriotism and higher citizenship. 

Paper bound 85 cents. Postpaid 88 cents. 
HE TOOK.IT UPON HIMSELF—Margaret Slattery 
Men and women everywhere will find in this book new encourage- 
ment and incentives to broader endeavors for their fellows. 

75 cents. Postpaid 80 cents. 
THE WINNING OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY—Joseph H. 
Crooker 

A brief and popular history of the evolution of religious liberty 
from the earliest periods to the present time. $1.50. Postpaid $1.60. 
GOD TRANSLATED—J. Stanley Durkee 


Sermons emphasizing the more human interpretation of Jesus 
which at the same time preserve all reverence for his divinity. 


$1.00. Postpaid $1.10. 
THE INTERPRETER—Washington Gladden 


Sermons, representative of his best, selected by this great 
preacher but a short time before his death. $1.50. Postpaid $1.60. 


14 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


Ready Soon THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


Discovers for all parents and teachers the fundamental problems in the Christian training of children. 
simple, interesting way, this is one of the most valuable books in picturing the conditions in the home, setting forth the 
ideals for the training of children and outlining the steps to be taken to approach these ideals. 
we find the beginning of the whole problem of religious education and Christian training. 
to surround their children with a normal, Christian atmosphere. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


BEING A CHRISTIAN—Washington Gladden 


A wholesome little book on the duty and privilege of being a 
Christian. 50 cents. Postpaid 55 cents. 


SERMONS OF HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Two Sets, one of 10 volumes comprising the original Plymouth 
Pulpit Sermons. The set $10.00. Expressage additional. 


The other set consists of 4 volumes comprising the later Plymouth 
Pulpit Sermons. The set $4.00. Expressage additional. 


THE ATTRACTIVE WAY—Wilfred T. Grenfell 
In this book Dr. Grenfell makes the Christian life a simple, 
natural, and happy experience. 50 cents. Postpaid 55 cents. 


THE PRIZE OF LIFE—Wilfred T. Grenfell 

In which the author emphasizes the call to high service in every 
walk of life. 50 cents. Postpaid 55 cents. 
CREATIVE PRAYER—E. Hermann 


A choice book in which the value and importance of individual 
prayer as an influence in the life of the church and the individual 
is ably illustrated. $2.25. Postpaid $2.35. 
THE STORY BOOKS OF THE EARLY HEBREWS— 
Charles R. Brown 
No one who has ever heard, or read Dr. Brown needs to be 
assured of the readable charm of this treatise ‘on the Old Testa- 
ment narratives. $2.50. Postpaid $2.65. 


By Luther Allan Weigle 
Written in a 


Here—in the home— 
This book will help all parents 
$1.50. POSTPAID $1.60. 


THE GALILEAN—Nathaniel Micklem 

An attempt to state in the light of present needs and present 
problems the essentials of all true religion as the author under- 
stands it. $1.75. Postpaid $1.85. 


THE BOOK OF DAILY READINGS—John Oxenham 

Selections from the verse of this inspiring writer. No poems of 
our time lend themselves so happily to providing inspiring 
messages for daily reading through the year. $2.25. Postpaid $2.30. 


PRAYERS AND THANKSGIVINGS FOR A CHRISTIAN 
YEAR—Isaac O. Rankin 


A careful selection of Scripture passages accompanied by a 
prayer for each day in the year. An inspiring aid to private 
devotion. $1.25. Postpaid $1.35. 
THE CHRISTIAN IDEA IN THE MODERN WORLD— 
Raymond Calkins 
An able statement for the times on such topics as My Brother’s 
Keeper, The Good Fight of Faith, A Christian Nation, etc. 
$1.00. Postpaid $1.10. 
NINE GREAT PREACHERS—Albert H. Currier 


Brief but admirable biographies of nine eminent preachers; in- 
cluding Bunyan, Maclaren, Beecher, Brooks, ete. 


$1.50. Postpaid $1.60. 
THE BEAUTY OF THE BIBLE—James Stalker 


The poetry of the Bible takes on a new charm under the master- 
ful interpretation of this eminent writer. $2.25. Postpaid $2.50. 


TRAINING THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE— 
Luther A. Weigle & Henry H. Tweedy 
An excellent treatise on how to train children to worship by clear 
statement of the elementary principles of Christian worship. 
75 cents. Postpaid 80 cents. 


19 W. Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 
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RELIGION IN THE HOME —— 


ARLYLE, in the classic tribute to the power and in- 
“fluence of books, in “Heroes and Hero Worship,” 
eferred to the fact that since their multiplication and 
ewide circulation with the development of the art of 
‘printing, books have in some measure superseded the 
f nections once almost monopolized by university and 
church. He hailed as a boon to civilization the growth 
of learning through the spread of books, and was not 
sconcerned about the recession of clerical influence in 
competition with new voices of authority and appeal. 
The preacher, to whom the further development of print- 
ing has brought an increasing and unwelcome rivalry 
sof interest with the Sunday newspaper and the popular 
novel, may agree with Carlyle as to the changed status 
‘of the church, but he may be far from seeing in this 
a sign of progress. 
| And yet, it should be remembered that one of the 
first great evidences of the power of printed books was 
‘found in the new freedom that arose in the church. The 
first conspicuous example of this in England was in 
Wycliffe; but it must also be remembered that early 
‘Independency, or Congregationalism, depended and 
‘thrived upon pamphlets and pamphleteering, even more 
‘than on preaching. The present power of Congrega- 
tionalism has been established largely upon the printed 
page. We have, therefore, reason to magnify books, but 
‘the suggestion of their possible rivalry to the institution 
‘and functions of the church should make us jealous of 
the church’s place and influence, and anxious to effect 
worthy alliance with this mighty factor in interest 
and enlightenment. 


* 


PREACHING AND READING 


The church cannot depend entirely upon the office 
‘and power of preaching. A ministry of spoken words 
alone is apt to become traditional and hide-bound. A 
‘preacher who does not read becomes very limited and 
‘stagnant, and a man who preaches to a non-reading 
congregation is bound to meet with either a very low 
‘or a deplorably traditional standard of faith, life and 
ministry. The grossest literalism and the most intense 
‘narrowness in the religious life of America prevail in 
‘sections where education is least advanced, and books 
are little circulated or read. A reading public is soon 
reflected in an intelligent and progressive ministry. We 
believe also that a reading public affords to the preacher 
‘both a more intense and a wider opportunity. If books 
j have weakened the church’s monopoly of authority and 
instruction, they have created new interest and new 
possibilities of appeal. There are preachers whose tradi- 
tionalism, whose contempt for critical study, for literary 
taste and expression and for learning, seem to add to 
t heir power to win and dominate the masses. But such 
cases are exceptional, and the influence of such preach- 
ing is largely ephemeral and sensational, dissipated by 
time and subject to violent reaction. The powerful and 
substantial conservative ministries, such, for instance, 

Spurgeon’s, have been ministries that understood the 
alue of books, and that have appealed to reading 
nristians. Every sincere experience and movement of 


Books and the Layman 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


religion inevitably creates its ‘own literature. Preach- 
ing and reading are not opposed, but they go hand in 
hand. 

Turn Poputar MInistry oF Books 

The success of church and ministry today depends 
upon the inducing of something more than pleasant 
emotions or good impulses during the half-hour of a 
weekly sermon. In these days the allurements and in- 
terests of life have become so manifold, and the deepest 
perplexities and problems of life have become so much 
matters of discussion among wayside philosophers and 
men-in-the-street, that it seems almost essential that 
church and minister shall lead their people out into at- 
mospheres of thought and expression, if superficial 
pretenders are not to dominate with their ready and 
plausible assumptions. The growth of fad and futile 
religions is a commentary upon the failure of the church 
to guide and educate its people. But how can the church 
do it apart from the ministry of books? 

It is the duty of the preacher to suggest that min- 
istry and to indicate its scope and nature. He can do 
this by bringing to the attention of his people from time 
to time the books of such increasing number, and ex- 
cellence for their purpose, which are doing so much to 
explain and popularize the well-tested and accredited 
religious thought of the age, and to make clear the stand- 
points from which sincere men of religion must view 
the modern world and its problems. Without seeming 
to stand aloof from his people, or assuming any supe- 
riority to them, it is possible for the minister to bring 
his people into the world of his own reading, revealing 
to them not only his conclusions and convictions, but 
the processes through which they have developed. All 
true preaching is in the highest sense self-revelation. 
We cannot even make God known to men without re- 
vealing how we ourselves have found him. 

It is necessary, as much for the preacher as for his 
congregation, that he should know and reveal the breadth 
and variety, and possibly the divergent and conflicting 
elements, in the religious literature of the time. In this 
way he may safeguard the layman against too trustful 
an attitude, and the tendency to take any matter as 
settled just because of some statement in a book even 
with some name of prestige behind it. 


Ture LAYMAN AS A READER 

Take, for instance, two books that have had unu- 
sually wide circulation and reading among laymen— 
Swain’s “What and Where is God?” and Babson’s “Re- 
ligion and Business.” Both are admirable for their 
purpose, and the minister who has a group of laymen 
who have read either or both of those books, may be 
confident of at least some hearers who listen with an 
intelligent interest to his discussions of the nature of 
religion and its application to life. But such books are 
so easy and facile that they may create in the reader 
a suggestion of his own knowledge and competence that 
is hardly justified by the facts. The layman is, perhaps, 


*too apt to accept the authority of one book, or of some 


notable author, as settling matters which a wider read- 
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ing would reveal as by no means so determined. Books 
must be read in relation to other books. They correct 
and interpret one another. So it is necessary that we 
should not only encourage the reading of good books, but 
that we should indicate their scope and place, and sug- 
gest the various lines of thought and treatment which 
converge upon, and diverge from, every important sub- 
ject. It is very necessary that we should dissipate that 
tendency to believe that the deepest issues of life can 
be disposed of by snap verdicts and discussions at street 
corners. A wider and more thorough reading on the 
part of our laymen would correct the disposition to 
demand certainty, which so hampers all honest profes- 
sional men at the present day. Doctor, lawyer, teacher 
and preacher are all often tempted to assume a certainty 
that they know in the particular instance to be unjusti- 
fied, lest they should appear to the layman not to know 
their business. A more widely reading public would soon 
learn to distrust the professional man who is too sure, 
for books soon reveal that there is a place for reserve 
and humility in the presence of life and truth. 

We fear that there is a type of layman, very compe- 
tent and successful in his own line of achievement, who 
rather prides himself on his lack of interest in books. 
It is a deplorably Pharisaic and short-sighted attitude, 
not only in its effect upon the individual, but in its 
failure to recognize how greatly his own achievement has 
usually depended on the studious and bookish disposi- 
tion of other men. It is a sad condition where the 

' business man despises the scholar. It exists, we trust, 
only in isolated instances, and it is a condition the re- 
proach of which we are removing. Our ministers may 
do much to hasten the day of larger sympathies and 
better understandings, if they will specifically and con- 
tinuously encourage in their congregations the reading 
of the wide range of religious books which are increas- 
ingly being published, with a view to their fitness for 
general circulation and appeal. 


Do Churches Expect Too Much? 
F one judges from instances of long pastoral vacancy, 
and the difficulty that churches seem to experience 
in securing suitable pastors, there is something wrong 
somewhere. Where is the fault? Are the men available 
inefficient, or do the churches expect too much? 

These are questions that cannot be adequately an- 
Swered except on a wider basis of observation than has 
been our privilege, but inasmuch as good churches are 
pastorless, and undoubtedly good pastors are church- 
less, some reflections may be permissible. 

We have been inclined to look at the matter in an 
historic way. What has become of the old-fashioned 
pastor who used to spend so many years in a pastorate, 
trusted and beloved of his people, sharing with them the 
joys of birth and marriage, the sorrows of sickness and 
death? He is here in larger numbers than we suspect 
but too often out of a job, earnestly seeking the chance 
to do the work that his prototype did a generation ago. 

What is the trouble? Largely that he is met with a 
hypercritical attitude that makes some little mannerism, 
or peccadillo, that would probably have endeared him 
to the community of a generation ago, outweigh all his 
strength and virtue. 

Many a pastor, who filled a large pastorate a gener- 
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ation ago, with a commanding position of influence, 
would hardly get a hearing in many fields of similar 
importance today. The little peculiarities that were re- | 
garded with tolerant amusement, and the faults that | 
were borne with patience, because of appreciation of they 
real qualities of power and goodness, would loom too, 
large. 4 
We are not apologizing for the faults in preachers. | 
It is a preacher who is writing, and he knows the faults. | 
But are our churches setting value on the highest things? 
Are they not attaching a little too much importance to | 
mixing, and smoothness, and suavity and the superficial 
graces, and too little importance to the qualities of | 
manhood, and honesty and love that will make a man, 
no matter what his faults or deficiencies, a real friend © 
and servant of his people? . 


Do We Want Christian Education? 
UR Western Editor did a fine stroke of business | 
recently when he secured for our columns Presi- 
dent Birge’s confession of personal faith. It was -a_ 
statement that could not but commend the president of | 
Wisconsin’s great university to all reasonable men. 

The wonder is that Mr. Bryan’s imputations against | 
the president could have gained such attention, but one 
must know the Wisconsin situation to appreciate the 
facts. Wisconsin is a strange mixture of radicalism and 
reaction. It is the stamping ground of Lafollette, who 
exercises strong, but somewhat weakened, political con-— 
trol, but it is also a state strongly imbued with the | 
religious conservatism alike of a large Lutheran and 
large Roman Catholic population. In addition there is | 
a small, but very aggressive, ultra-conservative Protes- 
tant element. | 

President Birge and Dean Sellery, who succeeded as | 
Dean when Dr. Birge became President, are both men | 
of solid Christian character, who have sought, in a diffi- 
cult situation, to conduct the affairs of the University | 
with great impartiality. Their effort has been to main-— 
tain in the University that fine atmosphere of freedom | 
in which those of all political opinions and of all re-_ 
ligious creeds might find help and leadership, but not 
domination, in the pursuit of learning. We believe their 
course has commended itself to fair-minded Protestants 
and Catholics alike, and to all men of progressive ideas 
except the few extremists who would like to turn all our 
universities into places of radical opinion, instead of 
maintaining their proper function as places of ae 
and inquiry. 

In his assault upon President Birge’s Christianity, 
Mr. Bryan could hardly have played more successfully 
into the hands of those with whom, we imagine, he has 
little in common. We question whether his attack, or 
the handle that it has given to others who are far re- 
moved from Mr. Bryan’s practical Christian ideas, wil! 
affect President Birge’s position in any vital way, but 
we trust the people of Wisconsin will understand the 
high place that he occupies in American public esteem, 
and the recognized worth of the great university that 
has grown up in an atmosphere of freedom. It would 
be a sad day for education and religion if the qualities 
of the Christian gentleman, with broadness of mind, and 


“ fair and impartial outlook, became handicaps, instead 


of assets, in our state universities. 
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he Proving It 
2 UR Christian faith does not live in solitude. It is put 
ob. to the test and proved in ordinary everyday living ina 
world that we wish to make a world of universal good will. 
b Do you desire to know assuredly that the life with Christ 
is the true life for man? Do not argue about it or even 
2 consult the theological authorities. Take it as a matter to 
_ be adventured upon, to be tested, to be proved or disproved 
in the using. Whereas you once faced the alternatives 
_ of conduct and speech as a single person, begin now to face 
and choose among them in an intimate alliance or dual 
i personality. You and Christ—or rather Christ and you— 
are henceforth to decide which road to take, which word to 
) speak, which action among many possible actions you are 
to decide upon. 
That this is no mere dream or mystical illusion all 
' generations, in all churches called by the name of Christ, 
_ have proved. By this adventure and demonstration of the 
E life with Christ the church itself has lived. This is, in 
’ fact, the only possible and conclusive demonstration of the 
’ Christian faith for the individual soul. You cannot prove 
life by mathematics, though you may accept it as material 
for mathematical computation. You cannot prove life by 
“logic, though it is one of the elements with which logic 
i deals. You can only prove life by living. And so it is with 
' the life that is lived with Christ and by his assistance. It 
j is known directly and in continuing experience, or it is 
‘only known by observation from without of its effect in 
others. If you would be confident of Christ, content with 
Christ, assured of Christ as the deepest of human reali- 
‘ ties, you must venture with Christ, live with him and con- 
sult with him in. living. 

What, then, shall we say to those who, unaware of this 
experience or having for themselves declined it, ask us to 
' prove our faith in terms of scientific demonstration? We 
cannot meet them on the common ground of intellectual 
statement and conviction, because our personal expe- 
rience, which is our sure ground of proof, is untransmit- 
table. You cannot share your experience of friendship 
‘with a stranger by way of convincing him that such a 
thing as friendship is possible. But you can show him, 
without ostentation, that you lived as a friend. And upon 
occasion of his asking you can tell him what part friend- 
‘ship plays in your own life. But even so you cannot 

prove that there is such a thing as friendship, or even 
appeal to him by your own life and testimony, unless 
there is in his own soul some innate capacity for becom- 
ing a friend. Unless he can be won to try the experiment 
‘of friendship for himself, he will inevitably be lonely all 
his life. 

Now the second promise of the Christian faith—the 
first being the will of Christ to enter into the adventurous 
partnership of faith with any desirous man—is always 
that there exists in each and every normal human soul 
both the desire and the capacity for personal friend- 
ship with Christ. That there is a cure for loneliness in 
close alliance with Christ the Christian believes, just as he 
‘knows that this alliance is the secret both of fruitful and of 
joyous living. It is the opportunity of the church and of 
the individual church member alike to demonstrate the 
effects of this alliance and to invite all men to this inti- 
mate partnership with Christ, for bringing all the world 
‘of men to the brotherhood of good will. To be a brother 
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of Christ in daily living is to prove the faith of Christ to 
your own heart beyond all cavil. It.is also to commend 
the adventure with Christ—the adventure which alone 
brings conclusive proof—to others. 


In Brief 


We tend to define things in statics; real Christianity 
is a matter of dynamics. 

% & 

“Let us scrap our battleships and build up friend- 
ships,” is an aphorism of Harry Lauder’s that’s worth 
remembering and repeating. ¢ 

% ¥ 

The assumption that the discovery of ideal principles 
for society means their attainment is a common, but 
futile, error. Man’s perversity is as much a problem 
as his ignorance. 

* & 

The sentencing of a “doctor” for charging a patient 
$12.50 for a ten-cent bottle of vaseline reminds us that 
conspiracy to defeat the ends of the law is not confined 
to infractions of the eighteenth amendment. 

¥ »¥ 

It is often said that Congregationalism is democracy 
applied to religion. It would be nearer the truth to say 
that democracy is Congregationalism applied to politics. 
The Pilgrims founded their democracy in grace. 

4% ¥ 

The example of the late member of Mayflower Church, 
Columbus, O., who left a legacy to pay off the debt on 
her church, and also a substantial token of appreciation 
to pastor and ex-pastor, is worthy of emulation. 

¥% » 

Mixed juries seem to be presenting a problem. Two 
recent cases of juries composed of both sexes, which were 
“hung” for a couple of days, have revealed unpleasant 
conditions, and drawn forth strong protests from hus- 
bands against their wives serving under present ar- 
rangements. Possibly it is the whole matter of the treat- 
ment of juries where disagreement is prolonged that 
requires readjustment. Present practice inclines toward 
wearing-out methods which are not favorable to justice. 

% ¥ 


Recent editorials on the travail of the soul and 
the sacrificial nature of the ministerial calling have 
striking illustration in the statement of a young man 
over whose ordination service the editor presided as 
moderator, shortly before coming to Boston. This young 
man, a fine product of our college and seminary life, 
son of a pioneer Congregational minister in the West, 
and brother of a foremost present-day leader in lowa 
Congregationalism, stated that he had determined in 
early life that under no circumstances would he enter 
the ministry. He had been repelled from it by a con- 
sciousness of his father’s privations and hardships, the 
narrow environment and the petty humiliations that had 
seemed inevitable. But he had been drawn to the min- 
istry in spite of himself, and chiefly by the influences 
that had been deepest in the ministry of his mother and 
father. The heritage that many a minister, living and 
dying in poverty, has left to his children is worth more 
than millions. 
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FROT ok MESTERN INDY jaa 


The age in which we live is in certain re- 
spects a reading age. Everybody goes through 
the form of reading nowadays. The old lady 
said that we might as well be out of the world 
as out of style—we might just as well be out 
of the world as not to read. Some people try 
to make up for the lack of reading by travel. 
Travel has values peculiar to itself, but it can 
never take the place of reading. The people 
of the West, along with the people of the 
East, read, and what they read gives them 
very largely their life attitudes. 


Our Boston editors take it for granted that 
even out in the wild and woolly West we read 
—we do—not that our day laborers get their 
mental pabulum from the Outlook and the 
Atlantic Monthly, as do those of the city of 
a state of mind, but still we read. Boston 
wants to know if we read religious books. 
Now, really, that is an embarrassing question. 
To be frank about it, as the man on the street 
would put it, “It ain’t bein’ done”; at least 
to an alarming extent. 

Most of our ministers read. Our forward- 
looking ministers are reading the best reli- 
gious books. They are familiar with those 
that have been standard through all the years, 
and they dip into all the new ones. The men 
who stand in the Fundamentalist position are 
reading the voluminous literature put out by 
the Moody and Torrey schools and other 
fountains of such wisdom(?). 

Not all of our ministers read, however. 
Some of them are so busy “executing” that 
they have no time to read. They remind one 
of the young minister who went to a pulpit 
veteran and asked how he might get more 
power. “It’s not power that you need,” was 
the reply. “It’s ideas.’ Our busy American 
life tends to make this type of minister, and 
when he is made, he is in some respects the 
most hopeless of the lot. 

Many of our ministers would like to read 
religious books, but they cannot afford to buy. 
Life is almost a tragedy, in this regard, for 
some of our best trained and most faithful 
men. They are in fields that do not support 
a public library and the combination of a 
meager salary and the high cost of living 
makes the buying of books almost impossible. 
They have the ability and training that give 
them an appreciation of the best that is pro- 
duced in books, but dire poverty denies them 
the satisfaction of their mental outreach. 

What of the laymen—do they read reli- 
gious books? “It ain’t bein’ done.” They 
read the Saturday Evening Post, the daily 
newspapers and short story magazines, and 
Main Street and If Winter Comes. But if you 
set them to go through What and ‘Where is 
God? and The Disciplines of Liberty, you set 
them of a surety. Pastors say that in general 
their strong laymen do not read science, nor 
books on sociology and reform, and that they 
are far removed from reading religious works. 
Many ministers believe the present age more 
poverty stricken in this than was a former 
age that had fewer books and also fewer dis- 
tractions and allurements. The world, the 
flesh, the devil, and the movies, one or an- 
other of them get so much of the time of the 
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average layman that there is little left for 
reading. 

A good many of our women read religious 
books—some take to the literature of new 
thought, Christian Science and theosophy. Our 
young people in considerable numbers know 
the kind of American fiction that has a strain 
of French nastiness in it, but they are for the 
most part lamentably ignorant of the Scrip- 
tures and standard religious literature. Our 
young women who are in business offices are 
not doing much better, if what they read upon 
the street cars is any 

The outlook for religious reading in the 
West is not wholly dark in spite of the ap- 
parent pessimism in the foregoing paragraphs. 
The number of religious works read is far 
too small, however. Inquiry at the Public 
Library in a high grade suburban city of 
50,000 people situated in the Middle West in- 
dicated that in one month 87 religious books 
were taken out, while the whole number of 
books taken out in that month was 8,561. 
Inquiry at the main division of the Chicago 
Public Library revealed that the 1921 circu- 
lation was as follows: 


criterion. 


Fiction 537,875 
Juvenile _ 215,798 
History 69,249 
Geography and Travel 34,225 
Arts and Sciences 272,700 
Poetry and Drama 96,506 
Foreign 53,784 
Religion and Every Man’s Library 50,396 

1,330,533 


Most Porurar Rewicious Booxs 


The most popular religious books according 
to the library are: Burroughs, Accepting the 
Universe; Swain, What and Where is God?; 
Inge, Outspoken Essays; Babson, Religion and 
Business. 

Information from a half-dozen of stores 
dealing almost exclusively in religious books 
in the western territory indicates the follow- 
ing as the six best sellers: What and Where 
is God? Swain; Hnduring Investments, Bab- 
son, Religion and Business, Babson; What 
Christianity Means to Me, Abbott; That the 
Ministry Be Not Blamed, Hutton; Fundamen- 
tals of Prosperity, Babson. 

Congregationalists of America have con- 
tributed their share to the world’s best litera- 


ture. In this the western constituency is 
doing its part. Offhand I think of the fol- 
lowing, as recent contributions by western 


Congregationalists: Hvangelistic Preaching and 
many others, President Ozora Davis; Art and 
Religion, Von Ogden Vogt; 'Wanted a Congre- 
gation, Lloyd Douglas; I Believe in God, the 
Father, John Faville; 4 New Way to Solve 
an Old Problem, Frank E. Duddy; In His 
Steps Today, Charles M. Sheldon; Christ in 
Every Day Life and many other works, Dean 
Bosworth; The Builders of a Nation, Frank 
G. Beardsley; Burial Costs and Management, 
Quincy L. Dowd; The Life of Paul, Prof. Ben- 
jamin Robinson; Lives Worth Living, Mrs. H. 
E. Peabody; The Second Coming of Christ 
and many others, James M. Campbell; The 
Unrecognized Christ, John Gardner; Christian 
Realities, Prof. Beckwith; The Soul of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and many other works, by Wil- 
liam E. Barton. ; 

Of those named above, four, each in its own 
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way, are notable. Burial Costs and Manage 
ment gives the result of the experiences 0} 
Rev. Quincy L. Dowd with six parishes in thr 
Middle West. He observed with keen compas: 
sion what inroads are made on risa 
budgets by modern funeral and burial cos 
Spending the year 1901-2 abroad, he studieé 
funeral management and expenses and thy 
conduct of burials in European countries) 
Later his investigations were pursued furthe) 
by the aid of United States Consuls and mis 
sionaries stationed in forty lands. This bool 
should serve to awaken and enlighten th 
American church conscience to advocate a re 
turn to simplicity and economy in disposal o; 
the dead. 

Art and Religion, issued by the Yale Press 
has received. much attention because of iti 
trenchant dealing with this much_neglectec 
subject. Rev. M. R. Boynton, of Bryn Maw: 
Church, Chicago, who is giving much time an¢ 
thought to the enrichment of the service 0: 
worship in our churches, writes as follow: 
concerning Mr. Vogt’s book: “Those who havi 
felt and regretted the absence of beauty it 
the life of the non-liturgical Protestan 
churches will find a spokesman in Rev. Vor 
Ogden Vogt, of the Wellington Avenue Con 
gregational Church, of Chicago. His book o1 
Art and Religion, recently published by thi 
Yale University Press, marks the beginning 
of a new epoch in the life of our churches 
What many have been feeling is here giver 
convincing expression. 

“Mr. Vogt’s main thesis is launched by re 
vhinding us of the very familiar trilogy o 
“truth, goodness and beauty,” and calling ou; 
attention to the fact that while truth ha 
received much attention in the form of theol 
ogy, and goodness in the form of the Socia 
Gospel, that non-liturgical Protestantism ha, 
failed in any adequate way to recognize beaut} 
as a factor in the religious life. Historii 
Christianity has made much of art—sometime 
altogether too much; but because in time 
past abuses have arisen is no adequate reasoi 
for neglecting the real values therein contained 
Mr. Vogt is a pioneer in his generation, bu 
he has the authority of the ages to buttres 
his position. 

It must not be supposed, however, that wi 
are here dealing with an ecclesiastical anti 
quarian. The book is forward-looking anc 
savors far more of the radical than of thi 
traditionalist. Its chapters on Religious Edu 
cation and Church Unity, together with thi 
underlying thought of how the church of Go 
may best present its truth to the present gen 
eration, tell of its modernity. It shows tha 
beauty and art are not merely the optiona 
ornaments of religion, but are among its mos' 
effective instruments. 

The closing chapters of the book discus 
the changes suggested by the first part. Heri 
differences of opinion undoubtedly will anc 
should arise. The end which Mr. Vogt has ii 
mind can only be obtained through the com 
mon experience of the churches, but all whi 
are interested in a more vital presentation o 
Christian truth will welcome this book as ; 
real and stimulating contribution to moder} 
thought. 

In Evangelistic Preaching President Davii 
has made an invaluable contribution to th 
efficiency of the busy pastor in his winnin; 
of men and women to become followers 0 
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lie Master. He deals in a vivid and illus- 
tive way with the Gospel—“the good news,” 
ith the preaching and the preacher, the im- 
ression and expression, and shows every 
eacher how to be his own evangelist. He 
o deals in a very helpful way with the 
king of the evangelistic sermon and gives 
mutlines of some that he has used with telling 
feffect. It is by far the best book of the last 
ten years on its subject. 

) In the book The Soul of Abraham Lincoln 
Dr. Barton has undoubtedly done his monu- 


Going, critical study of the religious life of 
Abraham Lincoln that has been undertaken. 
t considers the religious development of the 
breat commoner in relation to his successive 
nyironments, deals frankly with all the prob- 
Jems involved, and ends by giving his creed 
extracted from his own addresses and papers. 
This is an invaluable work to all who desire 
‘to know the truth about the religious life of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

' Our ministers in the main are well trained 
and they read widely. Our problem is that 
‘of bringing laymen to the reading of essential 
‘religious literature so that they shall have 
world-wide religious interests not 
"upon a mean sentiment, but upon real knowl- 
edge. A revival in our churches of an effec- 
tive teaching ministry would go far toward 
the accomplishment of this. 
Chicago, Ill., March 18, 1922. 


founded 


R. W. G. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


Parable of the Ifl and the Remeyd 

I journeyed from the city where I reside, 
“put the space of an Hundred Miles, and I 
spent the night, and caught an Early Train 
home. And there sat over against me in a 
Turned Seat a mother and Four Children. 
And she and one child rode backward, and 
“Three Children rode facing them. And the 
Children were Americans but the Mother 
was from the North, even from Scandinavia. 
. And it was Winter. 

And the mother had had a time of it get- 
ting the Children ready for that Journey, 
and had no mind to unfasten their clothing 
for a ride of Three Hours. And they wore 
Heavy Coats, and Caps that pulled down 
ever their Ears, and Overshoes and Heavy 
Leggings. And the car was Hot. 

And all the Children had Colds. 

And the mother had an Handkerchief. 
Now she tended to them not one by one, 
but waited until they were all more or less 
im need of her assistance; and then did she 
take them Seriatim. And every time she 
@id her duty she gave unto each Nose a 
Wrench that left an Howling Child where 
the nose had been. 


And those Four Children sat, like the 
Three Hebrew Children, bound in their 
coats and their hosen, and cast into the 


purning fiery furnace of that car and sub- 


mitted to whatever happened unto them. 
And I considered how many folk there 
be in the world who are Professional Re- 
formers who do their necessary good in like 
fashion, and thus make Virtue Odious. 
Now, there once lived in a land named 
New England, a man of the race of the 
fankee and he was a Philosopher, and sold 
clocks. And part of his Philosophy he 
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thought out for himself, and part of it he 
learned from his mother. And thus spake 
Sam Slick, the Connecticut Clock-maker, 
saying: 

I guess that it were better not to wipe the 
child, and so said my mother, than 
It Off. 


nose of a 
to Wring 


Some Glimpses of Dr. Jowett 
By Thomas C. Richards 

Some of the best pictures of leaders have 
been those unconsciously drawn by themselves 
The 
are often the most accurate and always the 
most intimate portraits. 

In two books of studies in the Old Testa- 
ment, “The Eagle Life,’ and in the Gospels, 
“The Friend on the Road,’ Dr. J. H. Jowett 
has shown us all unconsciously his manner of 


self-revelations in letters and addresses 


work, the results of his reading and the mak- 
ing of his sermons, the mellowing of his mind 


and the broadening of his sympathy. 


Doran 


Dr. J. H. JOWETT 


First. there is an unconscious revelation of 
And the most quoted branch of 
literature biography. “Lord Morley on 
Herbert Spencer,” Carlyle’s “Cromwell,” “Life 
of Lord John Russell,” “The Life of Theodore 

Smith’s “Letters,” and 
“The Biography of Den- 
of the 
Jowett 


his reading. 


is 


Goldwin 
Booth,” 


his 


Roosevelt,” 
“Catherine 
Brash,” few 
ereat human Dr. 
brings to his work and our attention. Horace 
Bushnell, Ian Maclaren, George Gissing, 
Coventry Patmore and Tennyson are made to 
bring forth treasures new and old. Shake- 
speare’s villains and Ibsen’s “The Emperor 


son, are a 


which 


by 
documents 


holm 


Julian” point a moral as well as adorn a tale. 
“Sentimental Tommy” and “Men of the 
Knotted Heart” join hands to illuminate and 
illustrate. 

How wide and varied the great preacher’s 
interests are may be seen in the two articles 
which he quotes in “The Transformed Desert,” 
“the fervent  botanist’s” observations in 
“Notes from an Ambulance Train” and “The 
Wild Flowers of the. Trenches.” Elsewhere 
descriptive book on “The 
and Wordsworth’s 


he 
Scenery 


compa reS & 
of Switzerland” 
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sonnets on the same Dr. Jowett 
fairly revels in Bunyan and nearly a score 
of these studies present some of his char- 
acters, while the preacher of today introduces 
us to a few of his own creations like Reverend 
Mr. Fear-all and Deacon Flat-soul. 

Another revelation is how Dr. Jowett sees 
significant meanings in commonplace texts. 
“A burning and a shining light,” tells us we 
must burn if we would shine. “A bright cloud” 
puts strong emphasis on the adjective. “The 
Kingdom of heaven is like leayen,’ teaches 
“Education by Contagion.” The text about 
the mote and the beam suggests “Critics and 
Surgeons.” 

In many cases the author makes the ser- 
mon or study grow directly out of the ex- 
position of the text. On the other hand Dr. 
Jowett evidently does what many of the rest 
of us do. He fits a text to his theme. Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s remark to her husband, “You must 
not bring up your children like eagles and 
expect them to act like sparrows,” suggests, 
“They shall mount up with wings like eagles.” 
Walt Whitman’s word about Grant, “a man 
of mighty days and equal to the days,” sug- 
gests the theme, “The Man of Mighty Days” 
and the text “As thy days, so shall thy 
strength be.” 

Joseph Chamberlain’s remark to Lady June 
furnishes the title, “The Last Bridge,” fitted 
to the text, “Many of the disciples went back, 
and walked no more with him.” “Six penny- 
worth of Miracles” comes from George Gissing 
and is linked with “A cup of cold water 
only.” 

These studies 


scenery. 


(there are upwards of a 
hundred of them in the two books) are really 
cameos. They are finished miniatures, each 
a well rounded message. They are excellent 
examples of how to say one thing and say it 
briefly, pointedly and yet make a real picture. 
“Meditations,” Dr. Jowett calls them, and they 
combine study, vision and broad reading, and 
are a guide and revelation to 
minister how to do it. 
Experience speaks here too. Suffering and 
illness have given time for meditation. The 
note is mellow, more sympathetic, more com- 
forting than ever. Dr. Jowett has grown even 
greater-hearted in these last. years, 


an average 


The social note, too, finds more expression, 
There is a message for society as well as for 
the individual. 

Let us hope that if Dr. Jowett’s ministry 
of the spoken word is closed for the time 
being, he may give to the world many more 
of these written “heart-throbs.” 


Tue Frrenp on true Roap, by J. H. Jowerr 
(Doran), Tae Eacre Lire, by J. H. Jowerr 
(Doran). $1.50 each. 


It Will Pay You to Read 

THE BUYING OF Books, by Cart S, Patron 
(Atlantic Monthly, February). A most enter- 
taining account of the temptations, experi- 
ences, practices and vicissitudes of a book- 
lover. Any one of his kind will thoroughly 
enjoy the narrative. 

THe British Lion’s ReEstiEss Broop 
(Literary Digest, March 11). This is the first 
of a series of fifteen articles in The British 
Hmpire Section of this weekly. Other titles 
are: Bases of British Strength, America’s 
Attitude, India Seething with Unrest, Egypt 
under the British Régime, ete. 


Conducting a 


Loan Library 


How One Minister Circulates Good Literature 
By Dwight L. Bradley 


Minister of Congregational Church, Webster Groves, Missouri 


HERE is an obvious hiatus between the 
thinking of the modern preacher and that 
It is due largely to 
reading. 
the best 
men and 


of the average layman. 
the difference in opportunity for 
Alert ministers are in touch with 
contemporary writing. Business 
busy women do not so easily discover what 
is most important in the world of books. A 
preacher is given the leisure (or should insist 
upon taking it) to select between the primary 
and secondary output of modern thinkers. He 
is in a position to suggest to those whose 
occupations keep them engrossed with other 
matters, just what would be most worth 
while for them, with their limited time, to 
read. 
An InvTeLtectuAL Huncer 


‘It has been my experience that the people 
who go to church are anxious to be intelligent 
about the life of their times. Some, of course, 
But there is an astonishing in- 
tellectual hunger among men and women 
today, and hungry-minded people still, in 
spite of many a rebuff, come to our churches 
hoping to find the stimulation and nourish- 
ment which they so crave. Here, then, is an 
opportunity for the minister who really wants 
to do some vital service. 

In our church we have established what we 
call a “Loan Library.” Upon a table in the 
church vestibule are placed each Sunday cer- 
tain books chosen for their timeliness and 
immediacy. They are taken from the private 
library of the minister. They are selected 
with a view to presenting our people with the 
best current literature dealing with every im- 
portant side of life. All points of view that 
are actually constructive are represented. And 
the types vary from a recent anthology of 
modern poetry to the latest report of the 
Chemical Foundation. 


do not care. 


Some or THE Booxs 

It may be interesting to have a partial list 
of the books which are available to our congre- 
gation through the Loan Library. “What And 
Where Is God?” Swain; “Clérambault,” Rol- 
land; “Enslaved,’ Masefield; “Jesus’ Princi- 
ples of Living,” Kent and Jenks; “Can the 
Church Survive in the Changing Order?’ 
Fitch; “Main Street,’ Lewis; “The Jesus of 
History,” Glover; “The Challenge of Saint 
Louis,” Mangold; “The Brimming Cup,” Can- 
field; “The Education of Henry Adams” and 
“The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma,” 
Adams; “Outline of History,” Wells; “If 
Winter Comes,” Hutchinson; “The Young Man 
From Jerusalem,” Ballentine; “The Second 
Book of Modern Verse,” an Anthology; “Crea- 
tive Chemistry,” Slosson; and others of equally 
varied sort. 

Just as I was writing the last paragraph, 
one of the truly intellectual women of this 
city, a member of the Board of Education 
and a leader in every progressive movement 
of reform, not a member of our church, came 
into the office and asked for “some more books 
to read.” She left with Ballentine’s “Young 


Man From Jerusalem,’ Sweig’s marvelous 
biography of Romain Rolland and Robinson’s 
“Life of Paul.” Earlier in the morning a 
fellow minister, retired, came to get the late 
Professor Genung’s masterful and poetic study 
of the Bible, “The Life Indeed.” Thus not 
only on Sunday do people come to the church 
to find something to satisfy their deeper 
cravings. 


Worrnu THE Risk or Losinc THEM 


Whenever some new book like the most re- 
cent report of the American Chemical Foun- 
dation, of Hutton’s “The Proposal of Jesus,” 
comes from the press, I read it and transfer 
it at once to the Loan Library. People ask, 
“But don’t you lose your books by letting 
them go out like that?” Of course I lose 
some of them, but it is worth the risk. Which 
is better, to take a chance on saying good-by 
to one of my books by getting it into circu- 
lation, or to keep my library intact by letting 
it lie idle and dusty upon its shelves? It is 
a foregone conclusion that I shall never read 
most of these books again. Why not risk the 
loss for the sake of putting them to work? 
Of course, I do not circulate those books which 
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I constantly need as tools and to which | 
regularly go. | 

Along with the Loan Library there goes . 
program of publicity and suggestion. I preacl 
on the books which seem most important, 0: 
which people are reading in greatest numbers 
When I preach a “book sermon” I alway? 
print a three-hundred-word review or analysis. 
of it in the church Calendar. Then I paste 
the review into the flyleaf of that book. The 
person who takes the book, thus, has the 
preacher’s point of view (for whatever it is 
worth) and can enter the first pages with a 
general preparation of mind. In the case of 
“Main Street,” it was important to have an 
analysis; for to the unanalytic mind the novel | 
appeared either a grotesque caricature of 
American life (which it was not), or a com=, 
plete picture of social conditions (which it 
equally was not). The same value is found 
in a careful analysis of Rolland’s see 
“Clérambault.” 


I can think of nothing more important col 
for the preacher to use every available means 
to bridge the gap between his own thinking | 
and that of the people in the congregation. | 
And the Loan Library is one potent means. 
It is a bridge of broad span. So far as the! 
wear-and-tear and loss of his books are con-| 
cerned, may it be forgiven me if I take a 
small liberty with one of Jesus’ paradoxes and | 
suggest that “he who keepeth his book shall 
lose it; but he who loseth his book for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake, shall find it.” 


On Being Burned Out | 


A professor of Theology philosophizes upon some | 
compensations which follow upon sudden calamity. 


By John Wright Buckham | 


IFE is full of surprises. Few are more 

caustic than that of being burned out. 

It is by no means so singular an experience 

as I thought before passing through it. 

Almost every person I have met since be- 
gins: “When I was burned out.” 

It was on the second day of last July, 
We were seated at lunch when a cloud of 
smoke darkened the sun. A strong gale was 
blowing. In ten minutes the house next ours 
was a mass of flames and in less than ten 
minutes more ours, too, was ablaze. Quick 
aid on the part of neighbors enabled us to 
save a good many things on the lower floor. 
Then there was nothing to do but watch our 
possessions rise heavenward, or drop down- 
ward into blackened ruin. When it was all 
over we did not sit on our ash-heap but sifted 
it—a modern amendment of Job’s policy. 
And it proved worth while.. Then followed 
reflections—such as these: 

First: How much things mean to us—and 
how little! A paradox that, but a paradox 
often comes nearer truth than a syllogism. 
Things as things come to mean very little, 
but things as associated with persons—gifts, 
books, photographs, letters, jewels—mean a 
great deal. Yet when persons themselves are 
uninjured what do the things amount to after 
all? As one of my friends wrote: “What! 
impoverished by the loss of a shell and a few 
appurtenances of twisted thread and moulded 
clay? Nonsense! True fellowship makes a 
pine table memorable or a mahogany board 


forgettable. Only the life of the living | 
counts, and wood-ash fertilizer is as good as | 
any for peaches.” 

Another thing that one is led to reflect | 
upon—at least a theologian—is the amount 
of bad theology that is floating about. So | 
many persons have said: “I don’t seet why | 
such an affliction should have been sent on | 


you.” Bless them, it wasn’t sent—at least | 
not according to my theology. 
sent—it came. 


It was not | 
Somebody blundered—and we 
all have to share in each other’s blunders. 

One of my friends suggests that perhaps | 
it was a judgment on my theology—which is 
worse theology still. Yet others, less definitely 
theological, say “How terrible!” and stop with | 
that. I suppose they mean that fire is ter- 
rible. That, too, is bad theology. Fire is a 
great friend of us all—“Brother Fire” as 
St. Francis called it—“Praise be to Thee for 
him, for he is valiant and lusty and strong.” 
It was the same Brother Fire that had burned 
so cheerily full many a night on our hearth—_ 
which by the way was left uninjured—that 
now leaped and roared and consumed. Yet 
he was obeying the same laws in his gentler 
and more genial offices as in his fiercer ones, 
“fulfilling the same Word.” It was not he 
that was at fault, much less his Lord, but the 
human intelligence that failed to hold him 
in leash, when his Brother Wind bade him 
go free. 

Fire and water are each boon servants, 
although when they are used to counteract 
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one another the result is a mess that only 
the word hell is adequate to describe. Order 
is heaven’s—and earth’s—first law, and when 
there is disorder and disaster it is usually 
not heaven’s ordering but our disordering; and 
our dismal theologizing is one of the worst 
of its products. 

But the strongest and sweetest experience 
that has come out of the fire—well worth all 
the cost—is the reality of human sympathy 
and friendliness. Out of the eater cometh 
forth meat and out of the strong cometh forth 
sweetness. We have been told of late, on 
every hand, that we are living in a time of 
blank selfishness and utter indifference to 
others. It is a hasty and unjust judgment. 
‘Heaven knows there is enough of wrong and 
‘selfishness ; but. that is only one side. There 
is another, a better and a truer. The flames 
‘were not out before homes began to be offered 
us and continued to be until at least a dozen 
‘were put at our disposal. We went out with 
‘only the clothing on our backs and before 
night suits, dresses, underclothing, sweaters, 
hats, and every needed article began to pour 
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in and the stream continued for weeks, joined 
by other branches. 

A professor’s library is his vade mecum. 
The loss of mine was taken so much to heart 
by community and friends that I soon found 
myself the recipient of books of all kinds 
and ages, together with most generous where- 
withal to secure more. It was all done—and 
that is true of all these friendly deeds—with 
a delicacy and grace of fellow-feeling that 
honors our human nature: “We want a share 
in your new home.” “Will you oblige a friend 
by accepting the enclosed cheque (fifty dol- 
lars)? If I weren’t so confounded stingy 
it would be more,” etc. The church three 
thousand miles away that I had served nearly 
twenty years ago learned of our loss and 
made us feel the strength of unbroken ties, 
and the church of which we are now members 
fairly snowed us under, at a Hallow’een sur- 
prise party, with linen, bedding and all imag- 
inable equipment for setting up housekeeping 
in our rebuilt home. 

One of the finest evidences of fellow-feeling 
was that accompanying the following letter 
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from one of the leading theologians of the 
Pacific coast: “Dear Brother: Sorry to learn 
of your misfortune. On my eightieth birth- 
day my ministerial friends gave me a gift 
of eighty dollars in gold in the form of four 
twenty-dollar gold pieces which I have been 
keeping in reserve, waiting for the oppor- 
tunity of extracting from them one by one 
the greatest amount of pleasure possible; and 
I cannot conceive a better chance occurring for 
me to attain my end than in sending the first 
of them to you’ for the purchase of a few 
books. In a very literal way you are being 
tried by fire—but that there will be gain in 
your loss goes without saying. Yours in the 
best of bonds, James M. Campbell.” We have 
heard much of the odiwm theologicum; this 
is the amor theologicus. 

In short: If one wishes to know how much 
good there is in human hearts—and how can 
it be there unless from a Higher Source?—let 
him be burned out. 


Pacifie School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


, An Interview with Sir Harry Lauder 


HROUGH the kindness of Dr. George 
. Adam, minister of Emmanuel Congrega- 
‘tional Church, Montreal, I have just come from 
pleasant meeting with Sir Harry Lauder. 
‘To attach “Sir” to so well-established an inter- 
‘national institution as Harry Lauder seems 
rather to paint the lily, or, should we say, to 
put an artificial bloom upon the heather. But 
“the stouthearted Scottish singer is worthy of 
‘the honors monarchy has to bestow and he 
carries them well. 

_ Sir Harry evidently does not follow the good 
old Scottish custom of early rising. I had 
already done a couple of hours’ work in the 
‘editorial sanctum when I wended my way to 
the Parker House to find that the comedian 
was still in the bath. He emerged shortly, 
however, gay in his kilts, and well groomed for 
the day’s engagements. He had an appoint- 
ment with the dentist, and pleaded lack of 
‘time as he sensed the presence of an inter- 
viewer, but when Dr. Adam explained that 
I was editor of a religious paper, who had 
dropped in to talk about religion, he found 
that he had a few minutes to spare, and we 
got to the heart of the matter at once, finish- 
ing out conversation as we walked across 
Boston Common to the dentist’s. 


Sm Harry’s RELIGION 


I suppose that all my readers know how 
during the days of the war the world became 
aware of a deep note of seriousness and re- 
ligious faith underlying the spontaneous humor 
and the singing power of this remarkable en- 
tertainer—a note that became even deeper and 
all the more serious when he and Lady Lander 
Jost in the war their only son. One of the 
noblest things in the life of the comedian was 
‘the suppression of his personal sorrow and his 
hastening to cheer with his songs the boys at 
the Front while the wound in his own heart 
‘was still fresh and deep. I was not aware how 
far back the interest in religion had root in 
Harry Lauder’s life, but in response to my 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


inquiry he traced his religion from the days 
at his mother’s knee. Not a night, he said, 
had gone by since childhood when he had not 
said the simple prayer his mother had taught 
him, and he had always striven to be true to 
the things she had instilled—the plain, ele- 
mental duties of everyday Christianity. 

Asked what he felt to be the condition and 
prospect of the world religiously, in so far as 
he observed it going about from place to 
place, Sir Harry expressed the opinion that 
“the people have drifted away from the simple 
gospel,” but he later asserted that a drift back 
had begun, slowly, he believed, but surely. 
He thought there was too much tendency to 
neglect the simple matters of religion for 
speculation and scientific investigation, but he 
entirely disclaimed any such attitude as Mr. 
Bryan’s toward education and scientific 
thought. He recognized the place of philoso- 
phy and science, but he thought we must bring 
religion, if we would reach the people, more 
into the atmosphere of the simple Gospel of 
Jesus, which we were neglecting. The simple 
gospel he defined as consisting in the teach- 
ings of Jesus concerning the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. 


Ture Cuurcu’s Larcer Mission 

The Church, he thought, tended to be too 
much of a come-down-from-heaven-on-Sunday- 
morning affair. We must get it down among 
the people all the week. The greatest tribute 
to Jesus was in the statement that “He went 
about doing good, and healing.” In so far 
as ministers—and we judge that Sir Harry 
included Christians in general—had not done 
that, they had failed to follow Jesus, failed 
to go “in the footsteps of the simple gospel.” 

Sir Harry is not impressed with the success 
of prohibition. He thinks that the Church 
must provide wider and more effective social 
centers to take the place of the “pub” and 
saloon, and that the evils of intemperance 
must be fought by positive methods as well 


as by law. We lacked opportunity to dis- 
cuss this phase, or I should have called his 
attention to what the churches of America 
are doing along this line, and also to the 
fact that though the visitor among us Sees 
on the surface the defects of prohibition, he 
lacks opportunity to see the solid improve- 
ment which almost every pastor finds in the 
lives and homes of people who were once 
under the ruinous power of drink. Testimony 
in a recent ministers’ meeting was strong and 
ample upon this side of the question. 


Promorine BrorHeRHoop 


Sir Harry’s conversation has a _ strong 
resemblance to his songs, which are of course 
of his own composition. There is the good 
Scotch burr, but even more noticeable is the 
picturesque phraseology, remarkably fresh and 
with a constant element of surprise. “We 
must break up the battleships and build up 
friendships,” was one of the most striking 
expressions, but the whole few minutes of 
conversation scintillated with epigrams show- 
ing depths of feeling and clearness of vision. 
“We need statesmanship founded on brother- 
hood, and reconstruction based on a good 
mutual understanding.” “Internationally we 
must sit down and talk matters over.” “The 
Disarmament Conference was the thin end of 
the wedge of friendship.” “Why we fight is 
because we don’t know one another. The 
people we don’t like are the people we don’t 
know.” 


Sir Harry specifically spoke of himself as 
an ambassador of the simple religion of 
brotherhood and international good will. “An 
apostle of amity,” “a minstrel of mutuality.” 
The world’s science has been turned to pur- 
poses of destruction. He thinks we must get 
in the supreme place the religion of love which 
will use the forces of science for true up- 
building. 

As we paused outside the dental office to 
finish our conversation, people stopped in 
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their going to watch the sturdy little Scotch- 
man speaking animatedly between the puffs 
upon a black pipe, outrageously long in pro- 
portion to himself. In appearance Sir Harry 
is what you expect him to be, only more so. 
In his stout, and hardy “Scotchness he is 
entirely like his portraits, and as a man, in 
the real soul of him, he is a pronounced em- 
phasis upon the good things that have been 
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said of him—a genial, wholesome, practical 
man, full of good humor and of common 
sense, putting vigor and originality into his 
daily work of entertainment, and adorning 
his occupation with honest Christian faith and 
brotherly purpose. 

It is in lives like his, fully as much as in 
lives devoted to so-called higher callings, that 
the spirit of religion is finding so much true 
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expression today. Just because he is so gre 
as a humorist and singer, Harry Lauder h 
a high place from which to radiate religio 
influence. When men eminent in their spher 
of daily life learn naturally to speak free 
of religion, and humbly testify to the sim} 
things of the Gospel, we are assuredly u 
entirely in a dark age in the outlook f 
popular religion. | 

| 


A Congregational Leader 
The Passing of Professor Williston Walker 


of another New England Leader. At 
the age of sixty-one, Williston Walker, son 
of the well remembered Dr. George Leon 
Walker, of Hartford, is taken away in the 
midst of the full ripeness of his powers, 
at the acme of his usefulness. Yale Uni- 
versity, which he has served for more than 
twenty years as Titus Street Professor of 
Heclesiastical History in the Divinity School, 
in succession to Prof. George P. Fisher, and 
during the last two years as Provost of the 
University, feels keenly the deprivation. For 
in addition to his stimulating activity as 
lecturer and teacher, and his many clear- 
cut and judicious contributions to the litera- 
ture of his subject, Professor Walker com- 
bined the versatility, the industry and the 
common sense which make the ideal educa- 
tional administrator. And all these powers 
he placed unreservedly at the command of 
the institution which he served. 

Those who knew him most intimately, and 
thus had opportunity to know the minute 
attention he bestowed on all household 
eares belonging to the devoted husband and 
father, are least able to explain how it was 
possible to meet so many requirements. To 
the responsibilities of teacher, author, ad- 
ministrator, householder, he added the mul- 
tifarious duties of a denominational leader, 
filling some of the most responsible posts of 
service, and those of a trustee (and even of 
the secretary of the Board of Trustees) of 
his Alma Mater, Amherst, as well as those 
of membership and official service in a whole 
series of learned societies. For during the 
later years of his life, Professor Walker 
filled the presidency both of the American 
Society of Church History and of the New 
Haven Colony Historical Society, and sim- 
ultaneously that of the Connecticut Society 
of Colonial Wars. He was also a member 
of the American Historical Association, the 


(heey ee mourns the loss 


American Antiquarian Society, the New 
England Historical and Genealogical So- 


ciety, the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and a fellow of the national society of 
the same name. Duties of the most onerous, 
exacting and delicate nature devolved upon 
him as a member of the famous Congrega- 
tional Committee of Nineteen, to whom the 
denomination owes the recast of its consti- 
tution. Others of as great, or greater, deli- 
eacy fell to him year after year as one of 
the committee of three on Christian Unity. 
Professor Walker seemed always to have 
time enough, and fresh energy enough, to 
turn to each new task without any apparent 
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diminution of that which he devoted to the 
old, certainly without neglect of any task 
already undertaken. He was always un- 
hurried and unworried, with an ample 
margin of time for friendly interchange of 
thought, as well as for social activities and 
a multitude of kindly services. ‘How was 
all this possible? Frankly, the present 
writer, privileged with an intimacy as close 
as any of the wide circle of friends, con- 
fesses himself at a loss to tell. Only some 
light may be thrown upon the question by 


the remark of one who knew him best: “He 
seemed to enjoy being efficient.” 
Walker himself looked back upon _ his 


early training as typical of the New England 
ministerial family. On his mother’s death 
the boy of five, accompanied by a younger 
brother, Charles, who shortly afterward 
died through an attack of appendicitis, 
went to live at the home of his grand- 
parents, in Pittsford, Vt. Here the train- 
ing bestowed with’ so good effect upon his 
father was repeated upon himself. He grew 
up somewhat of a country lad, but before 
entering college, had opportunity to go with 
his father and step-mother for a year’s stay 
abroad. His next home was in Hartford, 
where his father had become pastor of the 
Center Church, and whence he entered Am- 
herst College, graduating in 1883. Hartford 
Theological Seminary was the institution to 
which he naturally turned for professional 
training, not so much with the idea of 
following his father’s career in the active 
ministry, as because of the high and de- 
served reputation of Professor Hartranft as 
a teacher of Church History. At Hartford 
he took the regular B.D. course, graduating 
in 1886. On June 1 of the same year he 
was married to Miss Alice Mather, daughter 
of one of his former professors at Amherst 
—a union of exceptional happiness, made 
secure by congenial tastes and interests, 
effective co-operation in Christian service 
and the bringing up of two daughters. 

In the autumn of the same year, accom- 
panied by his bride, he went abroad to 
matriculate at the University of Leipzig, 
then particularly distinguished among Ger- 
man universities for the eminent group of 
scholars in its theological faculty. The de- 
gree of Ph.D. in the Department of History 
was conferred upon him there in 1888, and 
the young doctor, his professional studies 
completed, returned to America to begin his 
teaching career as associate professor in 
History at Bryn Mawr. The keen instinct 
of Miss M. Carey Thomas for educators of 


capacity drew Walker, as it had drawn hi 
predecessor, Woodrow Wilsen, and was t 
draw his successor, Prof. Charles Andrew) 
of Yale, to this training school of practic 
pedagogy. With him were associated me 
such as E. Washburn Hopkins, of Yale, an 
I. H. Giddings, of Columbia. 

When, after a single year of- service a 
Bryn Mawr, the call was received to a 
associate professorship of Church History 
at Hartford Seminary, it was promptly ac 
cepted; for not only did it offer entrane 
upon the direct line of the young teacher’ 
chosen studies, but it enabled him to giv 
to his father much needed care and atten 
tion. For the last years of Dr. George L 
Walker, in his pastorate at Hartford, wer 
those of a wonderfully cheerful and Patten’ 
but completely helpless, invalid. 

Promotion came in 1892, after three year; 
as Associate Professor of Church History 
to the professorship of Germanic and West 
ern Church History, at Hartford Seminary 
and in this position Walker remained fo: 
nine years, bringing out his first book (afte) 
his doctor’s thesis “On the Increase of Roya 
Power ‘Under Philip Augustus,” 1888), ‘Th 
Creeds and Platforms of Congregational 
ism,” 1893. This was followed the nex 
year by “A History of the Congregationa 
Churches of the United States,” 1894. Sis 
years later appeared “The ‘Reformation,’ 
1900, and the year following, “Ten New 
Hngland Leaders,” 1901. This was a record 
of productivity which could not fail to draw 
the attention of scholars. Moreover, the 
scholarship was sound and reliable. West- 
ern Reserve conferred on him the degree 
of D.D. in 1894 and Amherst in 1895. 
Walker’s reputation as an inspiring and 
efficient teacher was also well grounded. In 
1901 Yale conferred on him the same hon- 
orary degree, and invited him to become 
the successor to Dr. George P. Fisher. He 
began his new work simultaneously with 
the second century in the life of the Uni- 
versity. 

Of Walker’s work at Yale we have already 
spoken. It was a life of unwearied actiy- 
ity in various forms, administrative as well 
as pedagogic. In spite of all these demands 
his literary productivity did not cease. In 
1906 the approaching quadricentennial of 
the birth of Calvin called from his pen a 
biography which was welcomed on both 
sides of the ocean as the best of recent 
times. “John Calvin,” 1906, was translat 
into French, and became a semi-official life 
of the great reformer at the celebration 
the quadricentennial, at Geneva, in 1 
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Walker himself attended as a specially in- 
vited guest from America, and received the 
morary degree of D.D. from the Univer- 
ity of Geneva. At the half-millennial of 
the University of Leipzig, in the same year, 
Walker served as delegate for the American 
graduates to present their greetings to their 
German Alma Mater. The series of aca- 
‘demic honors closed with the award of the 
degree of L.H.D. from Marietta College, O., 
in 1910, and of D.D. from Harvard in 1912. 
Walker’s latest writings were his_ best. 
“Great Men of the Christian Church,” 1908, 

displayed his capacity for succinct biog- 
raphy, but the book for which he will be 
_ chiefly remembered is his “History of the 
) Christian Church,” 1918, an admirable sum- 
"mary of church history in the first three 
| centuries, characterized by the clearness, 
simplicity, and strong good sense which per- 
-vade his work. It is well to be thus re- 
“membered. Yet his work in the University 
‘will most appeal to those who knew its ex- 
' tent and character, for his loyal service 
' was as efficient as it was unwearied. From 
his first coming he took the laborious part 
' of secretary in the faculty of the Divinity 


“YT seems at first, while the shock of his 
i I rather sudden going is still affecting us, 
that we can hardly spare Williston Walker. 
He meant a great deal to our body of 
' churches. Productive as his sixty-one years 
had been, there was still much that he 
“might do and which he was able to do 
better than any other man. Yale will miss 
her first provost, on whom she had begun 
to rely for the co-ordinating of her various 
' schools and as a kind of second and ad- 
' jutant to President Angell as the Univer- 
sity expands under his far-seeing initiative. 
But American Congregationalism has lost 
_ its premier historian and no one is in sight 
to continue on quite the same scale or with 
- equal competence the work which, Dr. Dex- 
ter began. It is the work of tracing to 
their sources the beginnings of the Pilgrim 
movement and of following with similar 
_ painstaking care its historic development, 
first in England, then in Holland and then 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

_ To Dr. William E. Barton, Dr. Walker 
would have cheerfully accorded pre-emi- 
- nence in expert knowledge of the principles 
and practical outworkings of the Congre- 
' gational polity. On the other hand, Dr. 
Barton would at once admit that for the 
last quarter of a century the New Haven 
_ professor has had no peer in his understand- 
_ ing and effective setting-forth of the causes 
and results of the great enterprise initiated 
_ by Robinson, Brewster and the other out- 
standing men of Scrooby and Leyden and 
_ their great successors who helped to make 
_ America what it is. 

oy have just taken from my _ shelves 
_ Walker’s “Ten New England Leaders,” pub- 
lished in 1901, and have been newly im- 
pressed not only by the clarity of his style, 
but by his penetrating and, at times, bril- 
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School, and ‘when its reconstruction took 
place as a fivefold training-school of reli- 
gious work and study, Walker’s judgment 
and industry were one of the chief factors 
of success. His administrative capacity and 
efficieney led successively to his appoint- 
ment as Chairman of the Department of 
History, member of the University Council 
and acting Dean of the Graduate School. 
We need not speak of his services as clerk 
of the University Church, and in extra- 
curriculum activities, such as a Directorship 
of the Chang-sha Mission, the new Yale in 
China. It was the logical culmination of 
his administrative service when, in 1920, he 
was appointed Provost of the University, 
the office which, next to that of President, 
involved widest responsibilities for the 
smooth working of the new plan of univer- 
sity reorganization. Yale does well to place 
his portrait among those which adorn the 
walls of the exquisite Harkness Memorial 
Quadrangle: for Walker’s life is built into 
the great University which he served so 
well. 

Yale Divinity School 

New Haven, Ct. 


Williston Walker 


A Classmate’s Appreciation 
By H. A. B. 


lant characterizations of John Cotton, John 
Eliot, the Mathers, Jonathan Edwards, 
Leonard Bacon and the other eminent Con- 
gregationalists whom he so vividly portrays. 

In his “Creeds and Platforms” and his 
“History of the Congregational Churches in 
the United States,” Dr. Walker’s learning 
and ability to assemble and interpret his- 
torical documents of the first importance are 
apparent. Still other books which his pro- 
lific pen produced in the period when his 
gifts as a writer were most in-evidence are 
his “History of the Reformation” (1900), 
“John Calvin” (1906), “Great Men of the 
Christian Church” (1908) and his “History 
of the Christian Church” (1918). 

Yet Williston Walker never thought that 
his duty to the group of churches in whose 
fellowship he was reared was confined to 
the employment of his pen for the confirma- 
tion of its faith and the illumination of its 
history. He took gladly his due: share of 
denominational work in the team. He con- 
cerned himself with administrative problems 
which a man of his scholarly instincts might 
naturally prefer to avoid. In connection with 
the making of the new constitution which 
the National Council adopted almost unani- 
mously at Kansas City, in 1913, he made his 
own valuable contributions to the delibera- 
tions of the famous Commission of Nine- 
teen, of which he was a valuable member. 
Under one of its provisions he served for 
the first few critical years as the chairman 
of the important Committee on Nominations. 
He attended general National Councils and 
was freqently seen—even when he had no 
appointment to speak—at the state and local 
assemblages. In Connecticut and New Haven 
circles he was warmly esteemed and ready 
to be drafted for this or that service dur- 
ing the many years when he was Professor 
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of Church History at Yale Divinity School. 

Professor Walker’s theology and church- 
manship were of the progressive-conserva- 
tive type. He was too cool an historian 
to be enamored of every new doctrine, but 
he had read and thought too much to be 
anything but tolerant and forward-looking. 
One sign of his breadth was his willingness 
to sign with other Congregational and Hpis- 
copal leaders several years ago the docu- 
ment known as the Concordat, looking 
toward an agreement concerning ministerial 
ordination. 

It was a surprise to some of us that he 
was willing to restrict his professorial work 
and his professional strides to the extent 
necessitated by his acceptance, some months 
ago, of the newly-created office of Provost 
of Yale University. The change revealed un- 
suspected gifts as an administrator. Maybe 
Professor Walker had been growing in this 
capacity, just as he grew asa preacher and 
speaker, becoming more incisive and con- 
vincing in the pulpit and on the platform 
as the years went on. His father, Dr. 
George Leon Walker, for go many years 
pastor of the Center Church, in Hartford, 
Was a prince of preachers. 

Walker’s earlier years were spent in 
Brattleboro, Vt., which continued to be his 
summer home throughout his life. He en- 
tered Amherst in 1879, and at graduation, 
in 1883, was the second man in his class, 
the first rank being accorded to Henry Fair- 
bank, now a missionary in India. ‘The col- 
lege recognized Walker’s worth and early 
bestowed upon him an honorary degree and 
a life tenure as trustee. For many years 
he was a secretary of the Board. He took 
his theological course at Hartford Seminary, 
taught a year at Bryn Mawr and then was 
associate professor of church history at 
Hartford from 1889 to Oct. 1, 1901, when 
the honor of being called by Yale to suc- 
ceed the renowned George P. Fisher lured 
him to New Haven. 

Amherst not only gave him his college 
education and high, subsequent honors, but 
a wife in the person of Miss Alice Mather, 
the daughter of Professor Richard H. 
Mather, one of the brilliant group of clas- 
sicists who gave distinction to the Amherst 
of that period. The charming Walker home 
at New Hayen has exerted its refining in- 
fluence upon many guests and 
Husband and wife shared common interests 
and pursued similar ends. Mrs. Walker has 
been and is a tower of strength to the or- 
ganized women’s home missionary activities 
of Congregationalism. Her many friends 
are sympathizing deeply with her and her 
two daughters in their great bereavement. 

Williston Walker was blessed in his an- 
cestry and fortunate in his environment. 
But he had the Puritan sense of the obli- 
gation to make his own life tell in lines 
of service for which he was best fitted. As 
he grew older he grew more genial and 
brotherly. When I met him at our class 
reunions I was increasingly impressed with 
his goodness and friendliness. In our under- 
graduate days he sometimes seemed a bit 
cold and aloof, but real life did for him 
what it does for so many men. When we 
men of Amherst, ’83, met last June at the 
Centennial of our Alma Mater, we were all 


students. - 
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can doubt that Williston Walker was ready 
for the quick summons and that his spirit) 
was already attuned to the joys and the, 


a modest, semi-jocose forecast of his new 


not only proud of Williston Walker and the 
tasks at Yale. We little realized then how 


record he had made in these forty years, 


put we were drawn to him personally. In 
the inner room, at our request, he gave us 


short a time would be given him to carry 
out his conception of his office, but who 


employments of the heavenly life? — 


Passing of Two English Congregational Leaders 
Sir John McClure and Rev. A. J. Viner 


NGLISH Congregationalism has had two 
E staggering blows in one week—indeed, 
on two successive days—by the deaths of 
Sir John McClure, the Headmaster of Mill 
Hill School, and of Rey. A. J. Viner, the 
Chairman of the Congregational Union. Both 
deaths came suddenly, Sir John McClure’s 
from pneumonia, following influenza, and 
Mr. Viner’s from cerebral hemorrhage, due 
to diabetes, while climbing a hill on his way 
home from a preaching engagement. 

Sir John McClure was one of the lead- 
ing educationists in England, the greatest 
schoolmaster the Free Churches have pro- 
duced. His name will rank with Arnold, 
of Rugby, and Thring, of Uppingham, as 
leaders of higher education. He brought 
to schoolmastering a noble spirit and a 
rare versatility. He came of a Puritan 
stock, was essentially and fundamentally re- 
ligious, with a combination of high serious- 
ness and passionate love of righteousness 
and truth, with a gaiety of soul and large- 
hearted humanity that made his religious- 
ness an infectious thing to his pupils. As 
a scholar, he commandeered all knowledge 
and won distinction in half-a-dozen aspects 
of scholarship. At Cambridge he was a 
prize man in law and matheniatics without 
neglecting the classics. Then he gobbled up 
world history until he was at home in any 
century in the life of any nation. For a 
time he earned his livelihood by lecturing 
on astronomy under Cambridge and London 
universities. His hobby was music, and it 
was characteristic of him to carry his musi- 
eal studies far enough to win the prized 
Mus. D. of London University. He com- 
posed, conducted, played the piano, the 
organ, the violin and several wind instru- 
ments, and he knew the score of Wagner 
operas by heart. His knowledge of hymnody 
. was profound, and he was chairman of the 
committee which compiled the new Congre- 
gational Hymnary, now acknowledged to be 
one of the finest hymnals in existence. 

If I say he was the best lay preacher in 
Wngland I am not exaggerating. I might 
even say that he was one of the best preach- 
ers in England. Thirty years ago he gave 
up the Bar (I had forgotten to say that he 
was a lawyer) to become Headmaster of 
Mill Hill School, a famous old nonconform- 
ist college in the north of London. It had 
fallen on evil days and its life seemed ebb- 
ing away. McClure took it up at its nadir, 
infused new vigor into it and, dying, left 
it with its full complement of three hundred 
pupils and ranking among the finest public 
schools in England. Moreover, he helped 
to remodel our whole secondary system of 
education. What we call publie schools in 
England are generally ancient foundations 
held in trust by trustees and not run for 


By Our London Correspondent 


private profit. The influence of these schools 
on English life has been remarkable, not 
so much as academies of learning, but as 
nurseries of character. McClure retained 
this distinctive note at Mill Hill, but added 
a zest for scholarship to the existing love 
of sport, and sent brilliant scholars to the 
universities to take their place, later, in 
the world of politics and civil service. He 
was knighted for his services to education. 
Two years ago he was Chairman of the Con- 
eregational Union of England and Wales. 
He was a dazzling figure, admired and re- 
spected, a man of magnificent moral quality 
and withal, a delightful personality with 
quick sympathies and the liveliest sense of 
humor. 

Rey. A. J. Viner, who is the first Congre- 
gational Union Chairman to die in his year 
of office, may be said to have killed him- 
self by overwork for the well-being of Con- 
gregationalism. After twenty-four years in 
two strenuous pastorates in London and 
Lancashire he became Secretary of the Lan- 
eashire Congregational Union, and, later, 
Moderator, or Bishop, of the North Western 
Province. For years he was doing three 
ordinary men’s work. Toiling as an organ- 
izer, preaching, speaking, serving on com- 
mittees and traveling by train and motor, 
he never rested, never relaxed, never stopped 
work except to take up some other form of 
work. Mr. Viner was a man with a razor- 
edged brain and a concise, incisive manner 
of speech, a fierce critic of inefficiency, often 
brusque in manner, apt to crush sensitive 
toes, and gifted with fortiter in re, though 
—and he knew it—deficient in suaviter in 


Growing 
By Irene H. Wilson 
Do you ever feel yourself growing? 
Then the brown roots of your soul cling 
more lovingly to the earth; 
But the frail green leaves push up into 
the sunlight, 
And you know that they are enfolding 
A cloud-white bud. 


modo. Yet at heart he was as tender as 
a woman and as sensitive as a child. His 
swift decisions rather startled slower moy- 
ing minds; but he was generally right. He 
has left Lancashire Congregationalism or- 
ganized to the pitch of perfection; and he 
had set his heart on solving the problem of 
ministerial superannuation, the inadequacy 
of which is a crying evil in English Con- 
gregationalism, by raising a denominational 
fund of £150,000 to provide pensions for 
worn-out ministers. This fund, part of a 
larger scheme, is to be launched in May, 


but without the man in whose brain the j 


scheme was evolved and by whose driving 
power it would have marched conquering. 


Mr. Viner was an educationist. His special | 
Upon this | 


field was elementary education. 
subject he gave a very pointed address at 
the Boston International Congregational 
Council in 1920. 


He had climbed slowly 
into full recognition as a denominational | 


statesman, and just when he reached the 


zenith he has been cut off. Had he to 


choose his manner of dying, he would have | 


chosen to die as he did—in full harness, at 


the height of his powers and at the crest | 


of his usefulness. ACER: 


The Tragedy of the Excluded 


Rev. M. T. Kalaidjian, who has been part | 


time representative of the Home Missionary 
Society for several years, with especial refer- 
ence to work among the Armenians, has re- 
cently performed signal service in presenting 


the cause of the incoming Armenian before the | 


Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, House of Representatives, Washington, 
DAC: 

The tragedy of the excluded constantly faces 


the worker at Bllis Island. Mr. Kalaidjian’s | 
real contribution to the problem rests upon his | 


intimate knowledge of places from which the 


Armenians come, resulting in a reclassification | 


according to nationality, by which often fami- 
lies that would otherwise be separated, or all 
deported, are allowed to enter. For example, 


Armenians may be listed as coming from Ar- 


menia, Russia, Syria and Turkey. 
appreciation of this fact has resulted in Arme- 
nians being excluded who have friends and 
relatives in this country, and who, according 
to the law, ought to be allowed to enter but 
are kept out by wrong classification. Mr. 
Kalaidjian was able to show the committee 
that the majority of those coming now are 
fleeing from persecution going on in Armenia, 
Syria and Turkey; and deportation means for 
many a practical sentence of death. He was 
also able to let the committee see clearly that 
only those who come from the territory known 
as Armenia in the Caucasus come under the 
Armenian classification. Outside of that they 
come as Russians, Syrians or Turks. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the coming conference 
of the Near East will settle it in some way 
that Armenia will become a recognized nation, 
no longer subject to the persecution of the 
Turk. 

“The Armenians, as a race,” said Mr. Kalaid- 
jian “are not anxious to migrate. They have 
clung to their home for twenty centuries and 
are not going to give it up. They may have 
bad traits, but they have stuck to their ter- 
ritory all through the centuries.” He stated 
that in Turkish Armenia, out of approximately 
2,500,000 before the war, only 654,000 are left, 
250,000 of whom are orphans. Many of these 
children and young people, educated in Chris- 
tian schools, desire to come to America, but 
the Armenians, who have still heen able to 

(Continued on page 382) 
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important volumes 


on after-the-war conditions. 
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THe Mippre Ages, 395-1272, by Dana 
CARLETON Munro (Century Co. $5.00). Two 
have recently appeared 
dealing with the Middle Ages. The work of 
Professor Munro covers the larger territory 
and is a general history of the period, but it 
contains so many chapters on religious affairs 
that it is an admirable companion for Profes- 
sor Jackson’s volume on the “History of Chris- 
tianity.” For example, there are chapters on 
The Church in the Period of the Germanic 
Migrations, the Papacy and the Monks, Islam, 
The Church to 954 A. D., The Hmpire and the 
Papacy, Crusades to 1187, Holy Roman Empire, 
the Later Crusades, Monasticism, Heresy and 
the Friars, Innocent III and the Church. As 


| for the rest of the work, it deals more largely 
| with the life and customs of the people than 
many histories, 


while chronicling faithfully 
the facts concerning emperors, kings, armies 


and military campaigns. The work is unusually 


readable and interesting. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HustTorY oF 


’ CHRISTIANITY, A. D. 590-1314, by F. J. Foaksrs 


served much of the older civilization 


4 lar power to dominate it,” and “to 
' this day the determination of the 


the history of the church during 


sire more knowledge of this 


of mankind.” 
“It is treated in chapters which are 


order and confusion.” 
“entered the period semi-pagan and 


JACKSON (Maemillan. $4.00). <A 
scholarly and interesting review of ee 
the Middle Ages, “such an intro- 
duction as to make its readers de- 
im- 
portant epoch in the development 
As the author says, 


rather essays than chronicles.” It 
was a time when “great conserva- 
tive forces were at work which pre- 


and brought new conceptions of so- 
cial order into being,’ though it 
was also a period ‘of decay, dis- 
The Church 


emerged wholly Christian’; it also 
“determined never to allow the secu- 


Papacy to be a sovereign power is 

a menace to the peace of the world.” 

It was the period of the Crusades. There are 
chapters on Learning and Heresy in Warly 
Middle Ages, A Survey of Society, Dante and 
the Decay of Medievalism, etc. As this is 
ayowedly an “Introduction,” perhaps it should 


be read before the volume by Professor Munro. 


They supplement each other admirably. Who- 


ever possesses both is well provided. 


Concerning Palestine 

Tue PEOPLE OF PALESTINE and THE ORIENT 
In Brste Times, by Hrrau GRANT (Lippin- 
cott. 2 Vols. $2.50 each). ‘The first of these 
admirable volumes is an enlarged edition of 
“The Peasantry of Palestine,” with a chapter 
It is as good a 
volume of the present-day life of the peasant 
village as exists, and with its numerous illus- 
trations throws much light on conditions and 
customs which have not changed much since 
Bible times. The second volume covers 4 
wider field and deals more particularly with 
the peoples and history of Old Testament days 
—Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, Egypt and the 
Hebrews. A valuable yolume for students of 
Hebrew history. This also contains many 1n- 
teresting photographs. 

NILE AND JorpAN, by G. A. FRANK KNIGHT 
(Pilgrim Press.. $12.00). A bulky volume of 
nearly 600 pages dealing with the archzologi- 
cal and historical inter-relations between Egypt 


and Canaan, from the earliest times to the *by 


The Abingdon Press 


fall of Jerusalem A. p. 70. The author has 
gathered his material from the great masters 
in Egyptology and in Palestinian exploration. 
At the same time his work ig independent, as 
where he gives reasons for assigning the He- 
brew Exodus to the XVIIIth Dynasty, instead 
of the XIXth Dynasty. Some of the titles of 
the 87 chapters will indicate the interesting 
material of the volume: Paleolithic Man in 
Egypt and Canaan; The Pyramid Builders of 
the IVth Dynasty (B. c. 4731-4454); The 
Golden Age of Hgypt under the XIIth Dynasty; 
The Later Hyksos and the Story of Joseph; 
Traces of Egyptian Influence in the Wilder- 
ness Narrative; The Egyptian Origin of the 
Book of Job, ete. 

BisLE AND SPADE, by JouNn P. PETERS 
(Seribner. $1.75). The Bross Lectures for 
1921. Professor Peters declares that there is 
a present-day reaction against the extreme con- 
clusions of modern scholars “toward the re- 
habilitation of older views.” He declares that 
what he is after, however, is the truth, ‘‘points 
where the written documents of the Bible and 
archeological discoveries throw light one upon 

the other.” 


Copyright by Laura 
THE SO-CALLED TOMB OF SAMUEL 
From Student's History of the Hebrews 


Abraham, Jacob and Moses as combining legend 
and myth, and one of the most interesting 
chapters deals with Cosmogony and Folk-Lore. 
The brief section on Daniel, in the chapter on 
History and Prophecy, is illuminating. The 
chapter on Hebrew Psalmody deals with the 
Psalter as a collection of liturgies, chants and 
hymns for temple or synagogue service, a sub- 
ject which Dr. Peters has developed more fully 
in a recent volume. The history of exploration 
is briefly but effectively reviewed in a con- 
cluding chapter. This is undoubtedly the most 
yaluable recent presentation of the subject. 

HEBREW LIFE AND TIMES, by HAROLD B. 
Wunrine (Abingdon Press. Sle) A 
scholarly handbook suited to teacher-training 
classes, reviewing the customs, beliefs and his- 
tory of the Hebrew people from Abraham to the 
later prophets. 

STUDENT’S HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS, by 
Laura A. Knorr (Abingdon Press. $2.00). A 
textbook for Bible students setting forth clearly 
and entertainingly the history of the Hebrew 
people from the Exodus to the destruction of 
Jerusalem A. D. 70. An admirable book for adult 
classes, Y. M. C. A. groups, teacher-training 
classes, ete. The volume is well illustrated. 

New Patus THROUGH OLD PALESTINE, by 
Marcarer SLATTERY (Pilgrim Press. $1.50). 
A real and reverent picture of the shrines of 
the Holy Land as they are today. An account 
Miss Slattery of her experiences in Pales- 


gee! ————————————————— 


He refers to the narratives ofsimply Christian.” 
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tine on a recent trip—where she went, what 
she saw, the incidents along the Way and her 
own thoughts and feelings in Jerusalem, in 
Bethlehem, on the way to Jericho, in Bethany, 
on the Mount of Olives and, finally, going down 
into Hgypt. 


The Community Church 

NEW CHURCHES FOR OLD, by JoHN HayNes 
Hommes (Dodd, Mead). “A Plea for Com- 
munity Religion” is the sub-title of this book, 
which sets forth the ideal of the Community 
Church, with which Mr. Holmes’ name has 
been so closely associated. Mr. Holmes is for 
us a combination of forward vision, fine cour- 
age and unwarrantable assumptions. He as- 
sumes too readily that the churches are played 
out, and that the community principle will 
restore lost idealism. The chief difficulty of 
the Community Church, in our judgment, is 
that of rising above the community in which 
it exists. “The Community Church,” Mr. 
Holmes says, “must be more than a Christian 
Church.” It is rather a large demand. Dr. 
John Hunter once made a plea for “a church 
We should feel more hope 
for America if we could see the 
noblest people establishing in their 
communities that sort of church, 
Unless the Church represents some- 
thing higher than the community, 
it seems to us that it has little 
place or mission. But John Haynes 
Holmes has a great deal to say that 
is worth saying. 


Some Outstanding Books 
of 1921 

ART AND RELIGION, by VoN 
OGDEN Voer (Yale University Press. 
$5.00). An interesting and im- 
portant discussion of the religious 
values of beauty, in the expression 
of worship by ritual, and in both 
the interior and the exterior of 
ehurch buildings. Every minister 
should read it. 

THE DISCIPLINES OF LIBERTY, by 
WILLARD L. Sperry (Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $2.00). This is a vol- 
ume on the faith and conduct of the Christian 
I'reeman. Some of its chapter titles are: 
What is a Christian? The Historical Jesus 
and the Problem of Religious Authority, Chris- 
tian History and Dogma, A Modern Doctrine 
of Original Sin, The Validity of the Church, 
ete. The volume deals with fundamental doc- 
trines, and is both readable, informing and 
inspiring. 

THE GIFT or ToNGUES, by Rev. ALEXANDER 
Macnig (Doran. $2.00). A “Study in Patho- 
logical Aspects of Christianity,” similar in 
some respects to Davenport’s “Primitive Traits 
in Religious Revivals.” A review of those 
sects which have claimed to “speak with 
tongues’—Camisards, Shakers, Irvingites, Mor- 
mons, ete. The author demonstrates that these 
things are not of God. 

Tuer Sone or Sonas, by Morris JasTRow, 
Jr. (Lippincott. $3.00). The third volume 
of Professor Jastrow’s interpretation of Old 
Testament books. This is a companion to his 
Ecclesiastes and Job, and is as independent of 
traditions as his earlier volumes. it contains 
a new translation of the text. 

PsyYcHOLOGY AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, by 
Rey. T. W. Pym (Doran. $1.50). After two 
chapters on psychology in general, the author 
takes up the relation of psychology to religious 
faith and life. The chapter titles will indicate 
the nature and importance of the discussion: 
Faith and Suggestion; The Psychology of Sin; 


A. Knott 
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Christianity and Psycho-Analysis; The Psy- 
chology of Jesus; and Conclusions. It is a 


helpful book and full of valuable suggestions 
for individual practice and for religious ex- 
pression. The chapter on sin is of especial 
importance, and the section on public worship 
is worth earnest consideration. 

Tur PROMISE or His CoMING, by CHESTER 
C. McCown (Macmillan. $2.00). A scholarly 
study of Hebrew Messianic and Apocalyptic 
thought, the early expectation of a Golden 
Age, the teachings of Jesus, the expectation 
of the apostles, ete. In a closing chapter he 
says: “Scientifically, philosophically, histori- 
eally, spiritually and practically premillennial- 
ism is discredited.” 

Tue STory oF THE AMERICAN Hymn, by 
Epwarp 8. NinpE (Abingdon Press. $3.50). 
Every minister should have in his library some 
volumes on the hymns of the church, and this 
interesting work is well worth a place on that 
shelf. 

THe UNIVERSALITY OF CHRIST, by WILLIAM 
TEMPLE (Doran. $1.25). Lectures delivered 
in January, 1921, before a conference of the 
Student Christian Movement held at Glasgow. 
These four lectures discuss the comparative 
method of studying religion, raise the ques- 
tion, “Is a universal religion possible?’ show 
that Christ is for us the complete revelation 
of God, and finally show that Christianity 
works. . 

THE BIBLICAL HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS 
TO THE CHRISTIAN DRA, by F. J. FoAKES 
JACKSON (Doran. $38.00). This is the fourth 
edition, with extra maps, and two new chap- 
ters covering the period between the Testa- 
ments. It is well written and in harmony 
with the generally accepted conclusions of 
modern scholarship. 

JESUS AND LIFE, by Rey. JosepH F. Mc- 
FADYEN (Doran. $2.50). Jesus understood 
human life, the whole of it; all its aspects, 
good, bad and commonplace, and he dealt with 
the life problems of his day. This little vol- 
ume endeavors to present “some aspects of the 
message of Jesus for the moral and social life 
of the present age,’ such as the color ques- 
tion, marriage and divorce, revenge, the use 
of the sword, the Christian home, etc. 

THe Pinerim, by T. R. Glover (Doran. 
$1.75). Dr. Glover is best known as author 
of “The Jesus of History,” “Jesus in the Hx- 
perience of Men,” ete. This volume contains 
a number of papers on religious topics in the 
general vein of his earlier books. 

SPIRITISM IN ANTIQUITY, by PrRor. LEwIs 
BAYLes PATON (Macmillan. $3.50). A study 
in the beliefs and practices of ancient peoples 
with reference to burial customs, faith in im- 
mortality and the phenomena of hypnotism, 
clairvoyance, apparitions, ete. All of this bears 
directly on modern questions of spiritism. 


Books About the New Testament 

THe New TESTAMENT ToDAy, by PROF. 
PRNEST FiINDLAY Scorr (Macmillan. $1.00). 
The author believes that “the New Testament 
is destined, in the age now opening, to play 
a greater part than ever before.” In this vivid 
and readable little volume he considers the 
right of the New Testament and its place in 
our day; the modern interpretation of the 
New Testament; the New Testament as a 
product of its time; and the New Testament in 
the modern world. It is an admirable state- 
ment of modern scholarship. 

THE APPROACH TO THE NEW TESTAMENT, by 
James Morratr (Doran. $3.00). This vol- 
ume, by the man who has given us the best 
translation of the New Testament in modern 
English, is a scholarly, but popular and read- 
able, discussion of the historical method of 
New Testament study. It deals with such 
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topics as the Old Testament in the New, the 
Historical Method at Work, Objections to the 
Historical Method, Limitations of the Histori- 
cal Method, ete. It is a book for every Bible 
student to read. 

Tur FUNDAMENTALS OF CHRISTIANITY, by 
Henry C. VeppER (Macmillan. $2.00). This 
is a study of the teachings of Jesus and of 
Paul, with the conclusion that there is no 
essential conflict between the teachings of Paul, 
rightly interpreted, and the teachings of Jesus, 
but the teachings of Jesus are supreme. Its 
distinctive feature is emphasis on the Social 
Gospel. ‘Jesus, the Herald of the Kingdom” 
is the title of one of the most important chap- 
ters. As the title suggests, this volume deals 
with the methods of Biblical Interpretation 
adopted by the Premillenarians and the con- 
clusions at which they arrive. It presents the 
real fundamentals of Christianity. 

THE CARPENTER AND His KINGDOM, by 
ALEXANDER IRVINE (Scribner. . $1.50). An 
interesting and popular study of the life of 
Christ and his Gospel, of “the religion of the 
open air, and of the open land, and of the 
loving heart.’ The author was once a miner, 
later an organizer of social settlements; his 
sympathy is profoundly with the poor, the op- 
pressed, the workingman, and he lays special 
stress upon the social aspects of Christ’s 
teaching: “Love in action—toward the Father 
and toward men; in union with God and 
brotherly fellowship.” He is not very respect- 
ful to modern organized Christianity: “The 
methods of Jesus have been abandoned, his 
teaching has been moulded into iron-bound 
creeds, and the rich and the powerful, the 
parasite and the exploiter, are now in full pos- 
session of the machinery of whatever religion 
the world possesses.” But he looks to Jesus 
and his rules of life for the ultimate solution 
of all social problems. The volume’ deserves 
and will reward careful reading, even though 
the reader does not approve all its utterances. 


Some of the Latest Books 

Tur PsaLtMs As LirurGirs, by JouHNn P. 
Prerers (Macmillan. $4.00). “Spiritually and 
poetically the Psalter as a whole is the greatest 
hymn-book which ever grew,” says the author. 
It was a collection of slow growth, with per- 
haps 800 years between its beginning and its 
completion. In general, Dr. Peters agrees with 
the conclusions of the Jatest scholarship with, 
reference to authorship and dates. His in- 
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troduction of 87 pages deals with the Origin, 
Purpose and Development of the Psalter. The’ 
rest of the volume contains the authorized ver- 
sion of the Psalms and in a parallel column’ 
his own translation, accompanied with notes. 
Every student of the Old Testament will wish) 
to own this important volume. wl 

BuppDHIST PSALMS, TRANSLATED FROM THE 
JAPANESE OF SHINRAN SHONIN, by S. YAR- 
NABE and L, ApAMs Beck (Dutton. $1.35). 
This book in “Che Wisdom of the Hast Series” | 
is interesting not only in itself, but in the 
opportunity to compare Buddhist and Hebrew 


psalms. | 
In His ImAcE, by WILLIAM JENNINGS | 
Bryan (Revell. $1.75). This book consists | 


of the James Sprunt Lectures for 1921, which’ 
reveal Mr. Bryan at his best and at his 
worst. The effect of the book is strongly to | 
confirm our judgment that Mr. Bryan might 
do a far nobler thing for America and for | 
Christ if he would turn from matters of science 
and philosophy, for the discussion of which | 
he is manifestly unequipped, and devote all his | 
powers to a plain, practical evangel. While | 
the author is not to be held responsible for it, | 
we question the justification of the publisher | 
in putting upon the cover quotations from a 
review in the New York Herald, which entirely | 
misrepresent the standpoint of the reviewer | 
and his review as a whole. In his references | 
to the book as of “immense effect” and as “an | 
event of importance,’ Mr. Pangborn, the re- | 
viewer in question, made it very clear that he 
so regarded the book only for its revelation of | 
the natyre and extent of what he deems an at- | 
titude endangering science and education, and, 
in fact, the fabric of civilization. The real 
opinion of Mr. Pangborn is expressed in his | 
concluding words: ‘Civilizations have gone to | 
wreck before now, in conflict with the forces | 
of ignorance and fanaticism. ‘The thing is not — 
entirely a joke.” | 

ENDURING INVESTMENTS, by ROGER BABSON 
(Macmillan. $1.50). Mr. Babson has given | 
business men good advice, in his regular line 
of occupation, concerning safe financial invest- 
ments. In this volume he points the way to _ 
other even more enduring investments. The _ 
discussion is presented in two parts: the first 
pointing out “the sources, uses, abuses and 
dangers of wealth’; in the second, “human 
souls, Christian educational institutions and | 
various forms of benevolences are emphasized 
as the only enduring investments.’ We do 
not know of any other book just like it. It is 
arousing, continuously interesting,’ and, in 
spirit, it is in sympathy with the best teach- 
ing on the Christianizing of social conditions. | 
Mr. Babson has great faith in the value of © 
religious education, believing it to be “the 
great need of the hour,” and his comments 
along this line are worth serious consideration. 


Religious Education 

Tue Moruer, TEACHER OF RELIGION, by 
ANNA FREELOVE Bertrs (Abingdon Press. 
$2.00 net). An attractive, valuable and re- 
liable book for the mother in giving her little 
children their first training in religion, includ- 
ing songs, prayers, pictures and stories. 

A TRAVEL Book FoR JUNIORS, by HELEN 
PATTEN HANSON (Abingdon Press). Bible 
information in the form of a travel book to 
Bible lands, including where Abraham lived, 
on Joseph’s trail, where Israelites became 
slaves, a mountain where Jesus taught and 
many other equally attractive places. 

Sretr HELP IN TEACHING, by Husrer C. Hurt 
(Macmillan). Dr. Hurt emphasizes what he 
calls the teacher learner partnership. ‘Teach- 
ing sends a message—but little has happened, — 
however, unless the message (or part of it) — 
has been received. Teacher activity, then, is — 


x 
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significant as it stimulates or aids or leads 
earner activity.” The book aims to help 
e teacher establish and maintain this rela- 
tionship as senior partner in the great work 
“of education. 

|| ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF RE- 
‘LIGIOUS EDUCATION, by JOHN ELBERT SroutT 
‘(Abingdon Press. $1.50 net). A comprehen- 
sive and wholesome survey of the whole subject 
lof religious education, not only in connection 
With the church, but also in relation to the 
community and higher institutions of learning. 
‘THE Lirr AnD TIMES or JESUS, by FRED- 
prick ©. GRanrT (Abingdon Press. $1.00 net). 
A teacher’s manual. It aims to teach not only 
|the knowledge of the life of Jesus, but right 
attitudes and ideals from contact with Jesus 
and the application of them to the daily life. 

_ Te Rock, by Mary P. HAmtiin (Pilgrim 
| Press). A prize play in the Religious Drama 
Contest selected by the Drama League of 
America. A play in three acts, showing the 
‘character development of Simon Peter. 

| SHortTrR BrsteE Puays, by Rira Benton 
(Abingdon Press. $1.25 net). Not only are 
he Bible plays written for juniors, but all 
‘kinds of instructions and pictures are given 
as aid in their production. 

PAGEANTRY AND DRAMATICS IN RELIGIOUS 
HpucatTion, by WitL1AM V. MerrepiryH (Abing- 
don Press. $1.25 net). This book is more 
than a handbook of methods; it is a survey 
of a field and an interpretation of drama as 
e handmaid of religion. It ought to remove 
some of the prejudice against the use of 
ageantry and the drama in religious education. 


Books for Young People 


DRAMATIZED BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG 


EOPLE, by Mary M. RUSSELL (Doran). THE 
Goop SAMARITAN, by EpNA SPENCER COLE 
Doran). ‘The dramatic instinct is very 


Strong during adolescent years and should be 
used as a means of teaching moral and reli- 
vious truth and for providing young people 
the ideals needed,” says Mrs. Russell in her 
introduction. These two books supplement 
each other in supplying the need. The first 
is by the instructor in young people’s methods 
"in Boston University. She was formerly direc- 
“tor of young people’s work in the Second Con- 
gregational Church, Dorchester, and the stories 
were dramatized for their use. The book has 
grown out of actual experience. Her work is 
‘adapted for young people rather than for chil- 
‘dren. The subjects range from Moses, Naaman 
and Esther to Christmas and Haster. The 
‘book is a real contribution to a widening field 
of service. The second book is adapted to 
‘children, and grew out of the experience of 
helping them to play the lesson. The drama- 
tization is simpler and easier than Mrs. Rus- 
sell’s work and contains excellent material. 
Photographs add to the value by showing the 
actual costumes used. ‘The list of the mate- 
rials needed which is given at the beginning 
of each story helps in the preparation. The 
books do not in any sense duplicate each other, 
and any leader or teacher would do well to get 
both. There is a real field here for work in 
the church school and in young people’s 
societies. 

PAavuL THE ConquErRor, by, Mary REDDING- 
Ton ELy (Woman’s Press. 50 cents paper, 15 
cents boards). The work, thought and life of 
Paul in its own setting with suggestions 2s 
to their meaning for today. 

_ ON To THE Crry or Gop, by RIcHARD RoB- 
eRTs (Woman’s Press. 25 cents paper). A 
clarion call to young people to make the city 
of God real here and now. 

_ A PRESENT DAy DEFINITION OF CHRISTIAN- 
Y, by Laura H. Witp (Woman’s Press. 90 
cents). A successful attempt to redefine Chris- 
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tianity in terms of present day living, espe- 
cially for young people. These three pertinent 
questions are answered. What is Christianity? 
What is it to be a Christian? What is evan- 
gelical Christianity ? 

How To UsE THE BIBLE, by L. WENDELL 
FIrIELD (Woman's Press. 55 cents paper, 95 
cents cloth). An attempt to make the great 
spiritual values of the Bible seem as vital 
and reasonable as ever in the past when re- 
interpreted in terms of our own day. 

THE SUPREME GOSPEL, by HucH TuHomson 
IKKERR (Woman’s Press. 45 cents paper, 75 
cents cloth). A study of the HWpistle to the 
Hebrews in ten lessons, arranged as a class 
textbook. 

THE ULTIMATE QUEST, by KATHERINE GER- 
Wick (Woman’s Press. 45 cents paper). The 
“quest” is discovering God in his world. God 
is found in the common desires and aspirations 
of women’s hearts the world around. 


Sermons and Addresses 
SUNDAYS IN COLLEGE CHAPELS, by FRANCIS 
J. Prasopy (Houghton Miffin. $1.75). <A 
collection of fourteen sermons, delivered since 


Doran 


JAMES MOFFATT 


REV. 


the war, direct, practical, earnest and convine- 
ing. The volume is issued as a companion to 
the author’s earlier addresses in college chapels. 

ImMorRTALITY AND THEISM, by WILLIAM 
WaLLAce FENN (Harvard University Press. 
%1.00). “The Ingersoll Lecture for 1921,” by 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School. It opens 
with a brief criticism of psychic research. 

Tue GOSPEL IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, by 
G. F. Burney (Scribners. $3.50). Sermons 
placing the religious teachings of the Old Tes- 
tament in their historie setting and pointing 
to their connection with the New Testament 
Revelations. 

SoctAn REBUILDERS, by CHARLES R. BRowN 
(Abingden Press. $1.25). Five lectures con- 
necting the labor problems of our own day with 
the social teachings of the Old Testament. 

DISCERNING THE TIMES, by JOHN A. HovtT- 
Tron (Pilgrim Press). Thirty-three brief ser- 
mons “writteA since the war on such themes 
as: “Giving God Time,” “Discerning the 
Times,” “The Stoic Attitude to Life,” ‘The 
Authority of Jesus,” ete. 

ConcERNING THE Sour, by JAMES ALEX 
RopertTson (Pilgrim Press). “The task which 
Jesus set before himself—proclaiming that the 
human soul is the greatest of earthly realities” 
—is the theme. Is there a soul? What is the 
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soul? Whence comes the soul? Whither goes 
the soul? are some of the questions which the 
author answers with insight and power. He 
tells, too, of the instincts, power, education 
and destiny of the soul in a vivid fashion. 

I BELIEVE, by Rev G. A. STuDDERT KENNEDY 
(Doran). Thirteen sermons on the Apostles’ 
Creed by the author of “Rough Rhymes of a 
Padre.” ) 

ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, by J. 
H. B. MASTERMAN (Longmans). Ten Lenten 
addresses on the beatitudes. Scholarly, plain 
and practical .exposition of the teaching of 
Jesus. 


Books Received 
The following volumes recently received should 
be added to the list. They will be reviewed later. 


The Student’s Philosophy of Religion, by Prof. 
William K. Wright, of Dartmouth College. 

The Prophetic Ministry for Today, by Bishop 
Charles D. Williams (Macmillan. $1.50). The 
Lyman Beecher Yale Lectures for 1920. On 
the work of the ministry. 

Creative Christianity, by Prof. George Cross 
(Macmillan. $1.50). The Nathaniel W. Taylor 
Lectures, of the Yale Divinity School, on ‘‘The 
Genius of the Christian Faith.” 

Christ and Caesar, by Nathaniel Micklem and 
Herbert Morgan (Macmillan). An enquiry into 
social obligation. 

The Book of Missionary Heroes, by Basil Matthews 
(Doran. $1.50). Twenty-eight chapters on 
heroes and heroines of Missions from St. Paul 
and Raymond Lull to Archibald Forder and 
Mary Slessor. 

Recent Theistic Discussion, by William L. David- 
son (Seribner. $2.25). The twentieth series 
of Croall Lectures, dealing with the Gifford 
Lectures up to 1919. 

Jess: An Hconomic Mediator, by James BH. Darby 
(Revell. $1.50). God’s remedy for economic 
and international ills. 

A Faith that Enquires, by Sir Henry Jones (Mac- 
millan. $2.00). 


Expected Spring Books 


The following is a selected list of books an- 
nounced for publication in the spring. 


Macmillan Company 


The Creative Christ, by Prof. Edward S. Drown, of 
the Episcopal Theological School of Cambridge. 


The Book of Job, by Prof. Moses Buttenweiser, 
Hebrew Union College. 


The Psychic Health of Jesus, by Prof. Walter E. 
Bundy, De Pauw University. 


The Reconstruction of Religion, by Prof. Charles 
A. Bllwood. 


University of Chicago Press 


The Religion of the Psalms, by Prof. J. M. P. 
Smith: 


E. P. Dutton Company 
A Neglected Era, by Edith Braley. 
Chaos or Cosmos, by Edgar L. Heermance. 


The Evolution of the New Testament, by Rev. 
J. D. Symes. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Satan, His Personality, His Power, His Over- 


throw, by Edward M. Bounds, D.D. 

The Social Doctrines of Jesus, by Lyman Edwyn 
Davis, D.D. 

The Rock That Is Higher, by Rev. Tueniss E. 
Gowens. 

Bible Boys and Girls, by 
son, D.D 


Stewart N. Hutchin- 
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The Use of Art in Religious Hducation, by Albert 
Edward Bailey, Professor of Religious Art and 
Archeology in Boston University. An excellent 
volume in the Abingdon Religious Education 
series. (In Press.) 


George H. Doran Company 

The Revelation of John, by Rev. Prof. Arthur S. 
Peake. : 

The Gospel of Beauty, by Rev. Samuel Judson 
Porter. 

The Life of Robert Laws, 
W. P. Livingstone. 

Wonders of Missions, by Caroline Atwater Mason. 

The Tears of Jesus, by Rev. L. R. Scarborough. 

The Nature and Purpose of a Christian Society, 
by T. R. Glover. 

Christ and International Life, by Edith Picton- 


of Livingstonia, by 


Turbervill. 
What’s Best Worth Saying, by Rey, Richard 
Roberts, «dvi 


: Those Missionary Programs | 


Much interesting correspondence has passed 
through the office of the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education of the Congregational Edu- 
eation Society during the last two months. A 
lot of it has consisted of reports from schools 
using the chart plan, and questions arising 
therefrom. Not all the reports are complete. 
Some schools failed to answer any of the ques- 
tions asked in order to help us determine how 
the plan is working and how it may be im- 
proved. Others not only answered those, but 
asked some on their own account. These let- 
ters are most interesting of all. 

It was encouraging to note the reports of 
increased gifts, the inerease ranging all the 
way from five or ten per cent. to gifts that are 
double those of a year ago. For, while the 
immediate financial returns are by no means 
the only test, or even the most important test 
of effectiveness of an educational program, they 
are an important test. Where interest is, there 
will gifts abound. It is interesting to note 
that these increases are most noteworthy in 
eases where the best educational work has 
been done. 

THE PROGRAM ITSELF 

Here is where the program comes in. It is 
the heart of the whole plan. The chart is 
merely the mechanical device which helps to 
keep the matter before the attention of the 


Dr. 


Asa Relies on God 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
April 2. 2 Chron. 14: 1-12. 

It is a welcome relief to turn to the some- 
what more happy story of affairs in Judah 
after we have seen the disaster resulting from 
sin and disobedience in Israel. 

1. Religious Reformation. The first point 
at which the new king revealed his program 
was in the sphere of religious change. He 
knew that the root of all national trouble lay in 
the fundamental religious ideals of the people. 
The mightiest force determining their conduct 
was not economic or political; it was religious. 

So he began negatively and destroyed the 
altars and all the external agencies for heathen 
worship that had been established generally 
through the land. Then Asa proceeded to 
establish positive institutions to take the place 
of that which had been overthrown. He knew 
that it never is enough to carry on a negative 
movement. There must be a_ positive re- 
ligious and moral system put in the place of 
that which is overthrown. 

Note that Asa introduced both the religious 
and the moral phases of the reformation. To 
“seek”? Jehoyah involved the entire religious 
structure of life. There must be a new idea 


of God put ‘in the place of the old one. How 
important is this today? Does the idea of 
God that the people hold radically modify 


their daily life? It seems to be the idea cur- 
rent that men may think about God in almost 
any way; it does not modify their character 
or common practice. Is not this one of the 
most serious mistakes that we can make? 
Then Asa called the people back to conform- 
ity to the moral laws that God had given the 


school, and by means of which a graphic record 
of the scheol’s attainments is made. But the 
monthly program is designed to present, in a 
vivid and picturesque manner, some aspect or 
feature of the work of that society to which 
this month is assigned. By means of them our 
boys and girls are acquiring a clearer under- 
standing of, and a more interested attitude 
toward, our various Boards. 


PROGRAMS OR TALKS? 


“We would like stories to read 
the school. The programs take 
preparation and too much time.” 
ment, or words to the same effect, 
frequently. 

Let us frankly admit that it is easier to 
read, or even to tell, a story to the school 
than to get a group to present one of these 
dramatizations, simple as it may be. The dif- 
ficulties increase when the school is very small 
or its members widely scattered, as in many 
rural districts. Yet, even in such cases, we 
have plenty of evidence that ‘Master Will’ 
finds a way. 

The real question is, are such programs 
worth while? Does their value justify the 
energy that is put into their preparation and 
presentation ? 

Do you recall that teacher of your youthful 


or tell to 
too much 
This com- 
reaches us 


Davis’ Bible Class | 


The reformation must be ethical as 
well as religious. The moral foundations of 
the state are essential to its well-being. Is 
there any lesson to be drawn from this fact in 
reference to our problems today? Would the 
evils be cured if there were larger use of the 
Bible in the schools? 

2. Asa the Builder and Organizer. Verses 
6-8 give us a picture of the work of Asa as a 
builder of the cities and necessary fortifica- 
tions which would insure the permanence of 
the state. The most important and suggestive 
item in the passage is ‘the land is yet before 
us, because we have sought Jehovah our God, 
and he hath given us rest on eyery side.” Here 
we catch the view of a man who is so sure 
of God and his leadership that he is ready to 
undertake and carry on the hardest work pos- 
sible in the promotion of the public welfare. 
Asa is a king with a big program for national 
expansion; but his faith and zeal in promoting 
it rest 
is with the people. This is not a mere theory 
of royal theology ; it is the first base on which 
the program of national development rests. 

How far would it be possible to ground the 
development of a great nation like the United 
States in such a doctrine? Could such an 
ideal be more readily realized under a mon- 
archy than under a democracy? If we were 
to attempt to work our faith in God into our 
national program, where would we begin and 
what would be the most serious obstacles in 
the realization of the program? In _ other 
words, is it possible for the idea of God to 
“funetion,’ or actually get results, in Ameri- 


can political life? 
2 


people. 


8. Asa the Military Conqueror. The natu- 
ral development of the national life lay along 


in the unshaken confidence that God 
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days who used to say in answer to your ques: 
tions: “You had better look that up for your: 
self. It will do you more good.” Maddening,| 
wasn’t it? But, after all, she was right, and 
we know it now. Perhaps she did not reply 
in just that way, but responded to your ques- 
tion with another so provocative of thought) 
that it led you to the discovery of the infor-) 
mation you wanted. Just a still better way 
of getting you to do it yourself. 

That is the real difference between mis-| 
sionary “talks” or stories given to the school 
by the leader and a series of programs pre- 
sented by individuals or groups from its own 
membership. 

Can It Be Done? 

Are such programs practical? The best an-| 
swer is that, out of more than fifteen hundred. 
schools enrolled, the majority are using these| 
programs successfully. The list includes schools,’ 
both large and small, in city and in rural dis-| 
tricts; schools with trained leaders and schools) 
with leaders trained only by God and Nature.| 
And the reports that come from some of these! 
schools show not only greater interest in mis-| 
sions, but indicate that this spirit of interest. 
extends to all departments of the school ac- 
tivity. They have had their difficulties, and 
next week’s article will tell how they met, 
them, There’s a Way. H.W. G: 


7 


the line of a large army and full military 
preparation to meet enemies. Does this mean) 
that a modern nation like ours should make 
the same preparations? Or have we learned. 
something recently concerning the limits of. 
armaments? 
A “thousand thousand” is a mighty host if. 
the number is to be taken literally ; very prob- 
ably it is a general statement used to indicate 
a large army. At any rate, it was a great 
menace to Judah and Asa met it with all his 
forces. The battle took place with all the 
fierceness of ancient fighting. The important) 
item in the narrative is the king’s prayer be-| 
fore the battle. Here we see him in the full 
strength of his trust in his God. It was not | 
like a conflict in which the followers of the 
same God join battle; if ever it is right to | 
pray for divine help it is when the issue is 
so clear as it was in this case. The one God, | 
| 


living and eternal, is thrown into opposition 
to the idols of the heathen. The Bthiopians 
are, indeed, men like the men of Israel; but | 
the triumph of their weapons would mean the 
conquest of evil over good; it would make for 
the degradation of all mankind. The victory 
of Judah would mean the triumph of the right 
idea in morals and in religion. And so the 
king was right in praying for yietory. It was 
not a selfish desire. It was for the highest 
welfare of society also. 

And yet—how can we fail to compare the 
spirit of Jesus with this old narrative! “They 
carried away very much booty.” 


O Were 
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Experiencing Redemption 
Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for April 2-8 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 

Theme for the year, Redemption. 
[Theme for Lent, The Working Out of Re 
demption. 
[heme for the week, Laperiencing Redemp- 
ltion. 2 Cor. 5: 17. 
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A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 


(For hymns see ‘Devotional Hymns,” and for 
prayers, “A Book of Prayers,” each 5 cents. Con- 
sregational Commission on MJyangelism, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 


Sunday. The redemption of individuals. Luke 
15: 1-32. Comment 1 and 2; Hymn 41; Prayer 17. 


Monday. Money and redemption. Luke 16: 
1-18. Comment 6; Hymn 16; Prayer 6. 
_ Tuesday. Faith and redemption. Luke 16: 


19—17: 10.- Comment 8; Hymn 3; Prayer 60. 
Wednesday. Self-denial and redemption. Luke 
17: 11-37. Comment 4; Hymn 38; Prayer 10. 
Thursday. Humility and redemption. Luke 18: 
1-17. Comment 5; Hymn 17; Prayer 4. 
Friday. Power for redemption. Luke 18: 18- 
43. Comment 7; Hymn 13; Prayer 75. 
iy Saturday. The redemption of the world. Luke 
19: 1-28. Comment 8; Hymn 4; Prayer 74. 
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Suggestions for the prayer meeting. Seek 
to make very clear the fact that the presence 
of Christ in the world historically and spirit- 
ually means redeemed individuals and _ re- 
deemed society, concentrating upon such por- 
tions of the following outline as are most 
needed in your particular situation. Make the 
unredeemed world, individual and social, the 
burden of prayer. Include specifically prayer 
for our educational institutions, private and 
ae and for our Congregational Founda- 
tion for Education, and its President, George 
W. Nash. Churches whose members are using 
the Fellowship of Prayer, and have not made 
vailable the Handbook with daily readings 
for the year, would do well to consider pro- 
iding these Handbooks now, that they might 
e ready at Haster time. 


1. The consequences of redemption im in- 
ividuals and in the world. Redemption is 
© fine a thing that the very angels of heaven 
rejoice at its outworking in a single soul. The 
magnitude of redemption lies in the purpose 
to redeem all souls and ail institutions. 


A. Redeemed Individuals 


' 2. Repentance. Literally, repentance is a 
changing of the mind; but literally again, to 
he Ancients the mind included all that we 
onceive of in mind, heart and will. It in- 
olves a change of the whole man, therefore, 
so that he thinks right, feels right and acts 
right. 

3. Faith. With Jesus faith was more than 
ntellectual or even moral consent. It involved 
spiritual (psychic) exercise; it meant the suul 
at work; laying hold on great spiritual reali- 
ties and personalities, and resulting in power 
to be and do. Such stirring of the depths 
of man is the result of a vivid sense of Jesus 
Christ. The disciples saw him, heard him, felt 
him. Comparable spiritual experiences with 
is beget active faith. 


4. Self-denial. Repentance 


‘ 


and faith are 


HOUR. OF PRAYE 


Closet and Altar 


THE PERSPECTIVE OF THE CROSS 
And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me. This he said, 


signifying what death he should die. John 
12: 32. 


What was invisible at Calvary, or visible’ 


only to the gaze of heaven, is now visible 
by its results to all mankind; and we see 
now what only the invisible world saw then, 
that what to human wisdom looked like 
ignominious failure was the most wonder- 
ful success that has ever been achieved 
within the limitations of human flesh.— 
R. J. Campbell. 


He alone among the sons of men stands 
the adequate object of affection; not to this 
nation or that, not to this epoch or the 
other, but to universal mankind and to 
every age. The single motive, for the honor 
of Christ—or as he put it for himself, for 
the glory of God—is alone full of light. It 
unifies all action and solves all perplexities. 
Nothing new? No; only always new.—A. 
T. Mahan. 


Not in soft speech is told the earthly story, 
Love of all Loves! that showed thee for 
an hour; 
Shame was thy kingdom, and reproach thy 
glory, 
Death thine eternity, the Cross thy power. 
—F', W. Meyers. 


——— 


Above all, let us consider him to whom 
all the prophets pointed, whom all the 
Apostles preached, for whom all the mar- 
tyrs died, whose words were despised in 
his own day, and whose honor was taken 
away; whose life was cast as a seed into 
the ground and was lost. Was ever such 
a wealth of goodness flung eway; was ever 
such a failure seen? And now, being raised 
upon the cross, he has drawn the ends of 
the earth to his feet, and every day he sees 
of the travail of his soul and is satisfied. — 
John Watson. 


He who sees self will never see anything 
but that which he may well weep over. He 
who sees the Lord may live always tri- 
umphing.—Mark Guy Pearse. 


O Lord our heavenly Father whose love 
was shown forth to our hearts in the life 
and death of our Lord Jesus Christ, enable 
us as faithful followers of his promise to 
live as thy children in the midst of the cares 
and troubles of the world, resting in a con- 
stant faith and glad in the companionable 
teaching and sure guidance of thy Holy 
Spirit. We thank thee for the cross, that 
makes assurance of our hope, for our risen 
Lord and full assurance of eternal life. O 
secure us from the fears and failures of our 
own hearts and make us a help to others. 
In his name. Amen.—lI. O. R. 


[Compiled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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necessarily followed by action. To us Jesus 
Christ is saying ‘‘deny self and follow me” as 
really as he said it to Peter and Judas. (Closet 
and Altar—Watson.) 


5. Humility. It is not fitting in a child to 
pretend to be a man. We are children in the 
kingdom of heaven. How little we know about 
it! How weak we are as we enter it! Jesus’ 
statement is self-evident. No one who thinks 
himself full-grown and wise will apply for ad- 
mission to the primary class in school; nor 
will a proud, self-conceited soul even begin to ° 


learn of Jesus, the Great Teacher. (Closet 
and Altar—Pearse.) 
B. The Redeemed World 
6. The World’s need of redemption. Money 


was frequently on the lips of Jesus because it 
epitomizes the world. If everything that is 
wrong in association with money and all it 
represents were righted, how much of eyil 
would there be left in the world? What would 
become of the industrial problems; of the so- 
cial problems; of class .distinections; of in- 
ternational jealousies and conflicts; even of 
personal indulgence and vice as promoted com- 
mercially? In short, Jesus calls upon men to 
serve God in preference to anything and every- 
thing else, and the answer to that call will 


lead the way to world redemption. 2 Cor. 
aye AG 
7. Power for world redemption. How hope- 


less we feel in the face of the world’s needs! 
Think of the vast majority of the human race 
who are not only non-Christians, but who are 
in the grip of age-old systems of religion. Can 
these be won to Christ? Think of the world’s 
sin; of the grip of ancient customs and of 
political and social systems all rooted in the 
selfishness of man. We need that calm word 
of Jesus, “Things which are impossible with 
men are possible with God.” 


8. The Saviour of the world. Zacchaeus was 
lost; then he it was whom Jesus came to save. 
Equally ‘he came to save each of the billions 
across whose lives lie the blight of sin. No 
thought of redemption is adequate which does 
not conceive the possibility of placing redemp- 
tion within reach of all who will. ‘Behold 
the Man!” said Pilate, with a sneer. “Behold 
the Incomparable One!” we answer, as we find 
in Him the one hope of redemption for all. 
(Closet and Altar—Mahan.) 


9. Hymn for the week. No. 13. 
to memory.) 
Lord, thou hast searched and seen me through ; 
Thine eye commands with piercing view 
My rising and my resting hours, 
My heart and flesh, with all their powers. 


(Commit 


My thoughts, before they are my own 
Are to my God distinctly known ; 

He knows the words I mean to speak, 
Ere from my opening lips they break. 


Within thy circling power I stand, 
On every side I find thy hand ; 
Awake, asleep, at home, abroad, 

I am surrounded, still with God. 


Amazing knowledge, vast and great! 
What large extent, what lofty height! 
My soul, with all the powers I boast, 
Is in the boundless prospect lost. 


O may these thoughts possess my breast, 
Where’er I rove, where’er I rest! 

Nor let my weaker passions dare 
Consent to sin, for God is there. 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


The Boy Who Tried to 
Swim the Tide 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


The little boy lived in Bermuda, and, like 
most of the children of these far-away islands, 
he learned to swim, and soon after he learned 
to walk. As you may know, the Bermudas 
are coral islands away out in the Atlantic 
Ocean. The shores of Bermuda are rocky and 
go straight down into the deep sea; there are 
only a few sandy beaches in all Bermuda. 
That is why it is necessary for Bermudians 
to learn to swim when they are young. 

What is known as swimming the tide, though, 
is a different thing, and it is really never 
necessary for any one to swim the tide under 
the bridge at Flatts Village, and that is ex- 
actly what a certain little English boy tried 
to do. 

If you could see a big 
you would discover that 
many little islands close together; they are so 
close together that you may walk from end 
to end of the islands, about twenty-five miles, 
all the way, by crossing on bridges over inlets 
from the sea and over a long stretch, partly 
roadway and partly bridges, which is ealled 
the Causeway. 

There is one big, 
in the islands, like a erystal lake, 
entirely surrounded by land. ‘This water is 
called Harrington Sound. Now, while it is true 
that Harrington Sound is surrounded by hilly 
land, yet it is connected with a long inlet 
from the sea, by a short and narrow bit of 
rushing ‘water like a river, over which is a 
little bridge. The bridge is known as Flatts 
Bridge because it is in Flatts Village, one of 
the several lovely little villages of Bermuda. 
It is a strange little river that flows under the 
Flatts Bridge, because part of the time it goes 
rushing into the sound and part of the time it 
goes rushing away from the sound toward the 
wide blue inlet which goes straight out to sea. 

The reason why the water under the bridge 
keeps changing its direction like that, is be- 
eause it is kept in motion by the tides. When 
the tide is coming in from the ocean and the 
water rises higher and higher around the rocky 
coast of Bermuda, it comes into the wide blue 
inlet and then goes rushing under the bridge 
into Harrington Sound. Later, when the tide 
goes out, the water of Harrington Sound goes 
out too; the water follows the tide into the 
broad Atlantic. That is why the current under 
the bridge changes its direction and goes rush- 
ing and tumbling out to sea. 

The tide flowing in and out under the little 
bridge sometimes makes the water seem like 
rapids in a wide, deep river, and in a storm, 
the salt spray dashes high. To swim through 
that rushing torrent is what is known as swim- 
ming the tide; only the best swimmers can do 
it, and only big boys venture to test their 
skill as swimmers in that way. ‘They tell us 
that the reason there are believed to be no 
sharks in Harrington Sound is because even 
these huge fishes do not like to get into the 
strong current flowing under the Flatts Bridge 
and swim the tide. The little boy who tried 
to swim the tide was named Hugh, and he 
really knew better than to do such a reckless 
thing. His mother would have wept had she 
seen that little fellow venture into the danger- 
ous whirlpool; but the child wasn’t thinking of 
his mother just then. Big boys told Hugh that 
he couldn’t swim the tide; then away they 
went, whistling. ‘Two little boys who were in 
swimming with Hugh dared him to do it, and 
away went Hugh into the tide. 

The boys for a minute couldn’t believe their 
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eyes when they saw that little swimmer go 
into the tide; then, next second, there was 
nothing unusual for their eyes to believe. Two 
frightened little boys saw only the rushing, 
foaming waters. of the outgoing tide with the 
salt spray dashing high, but that was all; 
Hugh was gone. 

The boys ran along the shore toward the 
big hotel on the inlet of the ocean, but met no 
one to whom they could tell their story, and 
no sign of their little friend was to be seen 
in that streng current flowing steadily into the 
Atlantic Ocean. Those two little boys of Ber- 
muda were more wretched that minute than 
the small boy who had gone under the tide, 
because they believed that they had killed their 
lifelong friend; they believed they would never 
see his merry, laughing face again. 

As for Hugh, he learned afterward that the 
way to swim the tide is first to be a big, 
strong boy, and then go slowly into it and 
with it, and not to go splashing in like a liv- 
ing jumping-jack. Afterward, long afterward, 
he made even his mother laugh by telling what 
the tide did to him that day. It caught him 
and turned him first on his back, then on his 
face and then knocked him sidewise and end- 
wise and breathless ; 
him and stood him on his head and tossed him 
about ; why, that rough and rushing tide played 
bouncing-ball with Hugh that day, and how 
such a little child lived to tell the story and 
wasn’t even bruised on the rocks, is more than 
any Bermudian mother can explain. 

A long way from the bridge and nearly op- 
posite the big hotel the tide stopped playing 
with Hugh, and instead of carrying him out 
to sea, gave him a toss toward the shore. 
Then up bobbed Hugh, breathed a minute, and 
swam ashore, where two white-faced little boys 
welcomed him without saying a word. The 
three walked home silently. Hugh was too 
busy thinking about what he had been think- 
ing about—that he would never see his dear 
mother again, that he would never kneel be- 
side his bed again to say his prayers while the 
Bermudian stars were shining, and thoughts 
like that—to say anything; and the two boys 
with him were too busy thinking about what 
they had been thinking about, to say anything. 

Hven at home Hugh kept still. He was so 
quiet at suppertime, that when one of the 
family said, “What is the matter, Hugh; have 
you lost your tongue?’—even then all he did 
was to smile a queer little smile and shiver 
a tiny bit, as if he didn’t think that was much 
of a joke. 

And what do you think! A few days later, 
at a tea-party, Hugh’s mother heard some 
American ladies telling about a foolish little 
Bermudian boy who tried to swim the tide 
under the Flatts Bridge and was almost 
drowned! Imagine how she felt when she 
found out that it was her own little boy! 
TIugh owned up to the whole story when his 
mother asked him questions; and he promised 
her that so long as he was her little boy, 
young, like that, you understand, he would 
never let it happen again—never! And he 
never did. 


As a boy Sir James Barrie was the despair 
of his teachers. In fact he was marked down 
by them, according to an English weekly, as 
the laziest lad in his school, Dumfries Acad- 
emy. This was remembered against him when, 
after achieving fame and fortune, he returned 
for a while to his native village of Kirriemuir 
—the “Thrums” of his books. 

“Puir James!” they exclaimed, shaking their 
heads dolefully. “Puir James! He was aye 
that delicate, and aye that lazy! No wonder 
he had to tak’ to writin’ buiks for a livin’.”— 
Presbyterian Banner. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Reading That’s Worth Whil 


Comment on Topic for April 2-8 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Better Bible Reading. Deut. 6: | 


a} 


Light from the Bible Passage 

As young people we are looking forward t 
our “promised land.’ That “land” is the mi: 
ture days of life. The time is coming when Ww 
shall enter in and possess it. Every bit ¢| 
preparation we can make for that day shoul) 
be made. Many things must be done now, fo) 
when we come into our possession we shall b 
too busy with other things. There is a Guid¢ 
Book, knowledge of which is indispensable i 
we are to get the greatest amount of enjoy 
ment and profit out of our “promised land., 
Following its counsel, all will eventually b 
well with us. Real prosperity waits for thos 
who know and practice the wisdom of thi 
Book. Now is the time, then, to form th! 
habit of reading it, so earefully, so thought 
fully, so prayerfully, that its truths may b) 
our continual companion, our perpetual in 
spiration. Read it so that its words may b: 
the first to come to.our minds in times of need 
Read it until our lives, our speech, ‘overfloy 
with it. | 


Leads for Leaders 

Another of our ‘Better’ meetings—the thirc 
in the series. Remind the members that tha! 
word Better is to be the trumpet call of thi 
year. “Good enough” is to be dropped fron 
our vocabulary of action. 


Can we have Better Bible Reading withou' 
more reading of the Bible? Does it get a fail 
chance at us, considering its value over an¢ 
above other books? How would you estimat«¢ 
this value? . 


Can we have it without more real reading 
of the Bible? Have we fallen into the habit 
of being simply ‘‘skimmers”? ee we get sucly 
reading with haste? With “scatteration” 071 
mind? With diverting surroundings? f 


| 


What would be the effect if we read less an¢é 
thought and prayed more about the parts olf 
the Bible that we read? 


Thoughts for Members 
The Koreans say of the Bible, “It cannot 
be so beautiful in any other speech as in our 


Korean. It speaks to our souls.” 


The Bible’ has a reasonableness, a greatness 
that enables it to hold its quiet way, un. 
ashamed, while Knowledge is increased in uF 
earth. Mrs. H. B. Montgomery. 


“Not least interesting on the great Bible 
canvas are those background faces, those indi- 
viduals, those real persons whom you recognize 
in Paul’s thumb-nail sketches at the end of his 
letters. It is in this deep human interest that 
the Bible meets and yvanquishes the greatest: 
so long as the most vital study for mankind is 
man, the Bible’s title to universal love is sure, 
It is full of personalities, deep and rich. It 
develops personality wherever it is read.” 


Said Sir Walter Scott in his last days: ‘In 
the great library there is but one book.” 


A Moment of Prayer 

Fill us anew, O Lord, with a realization of 
the gift of thy Word. In the presence of so 
much that is alluring strengthen our wills that 
our chiefest interest may be on that which 
brings us closest to thee and thy Son, our 
Master and our Friend. Open our eyes to be: 
hold wondrous things out of this thy Word, 
which may be to us life and light. Amen. 
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Special Lenten Services 

| Lenten Institute at Eliot, Newton, Mass. 

' For the second year Exior, Newton, Mass., 
ip is holding a Lenten Institute on successive 
' Friday evenings. The general plan is,as fol- 
lows: A young people’s hour before supper, 
_ where the young people, divided into groups, 
have missionary story-telling by experts for 
) the juniors, and the study of the lives of six 
famous missionaries for the senior group, with 
‘an address, discussion, stereopticon and mo- 
‘tion pictures. A cafeteria supper is served, 
to which all members of the congregation are 
invited. 

At seven o’clock an assembly is held, when 
neighboring ministers give inspirational ad- 
| dresses, after which the company break up 
‘ into groups for lectures and study, coming to- 
' gether again for family prayers at the close 
of each session. Adjournment is at nine 
o'clock. 

Speakers at the assemblies are Dr. Raymond 
' Calkins, Dr. A. D. Leavitt, Rev. E. G. Guthrie, 
Rev. F. C. Laubach, Dr. S. H. Woodrow and 
» Rev. Sidney Lovett. Class leaders include 
) Miss Mary W. Calkins,’ Dr. C. H. Patton, 
'’ Rey. Otto Mayer and Rev. Alden H. Clark. 
Dr. Patton leads the devotional services. 


Flatbush Has Christian Discussion Class 
In response to a desire of many people, es- 
| pecially the women of the congregation, Dr. 
L. T. Reed, pastor of FLATBUSH, BROOKLYN, 
N. Y., is conducting a Christian Discussion 
Class every Friday morning during lent. The 
general subject is “Problems of the Christian 
Family in the Twentieth Century,’ and the 
_ sub-topics are: “Complex Questions of the 
Social and Religious Relations’; ‘Conflicts 
between the Home and Outside Interests” ; 
“Contributions of Organized Religion to the 
Life of the Family”; “Books and Their Use”; 
“The Relation: of the Soul to God’; “Endur- 
ing Values.” An opportunity for free discus- 
sion is given. Questions are written out and 
handed to Dr. Reed before the opening of the 
class, to be answered either during the ses- 
sion or at the succeeding session. 
The purpose of the class is to provide in- 
formation and instruction, not only for the 
members of the Flatbush congregation, but for 
- those outside the church who desire to attend. 


i 
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School of Missions at Hartford 

-AsyLum Hiri, Harrrorp, Cr., of which 
Rey. W. H. Butler ig pastor, has opened a 
Lenten School of Missions with the following 
_ program: 

March 2, China, Prof. Lewis Hodous, of the 
Kennedy School of Missions. , 

March 9, Japan, Rev. R. H. Fisher. 
March 16, India, Mr. Martin Welles, whose 
two daughters are at work there. 

March 23, United States, Rev. Parker W. 
_ Fisher. 

March 30,. Pageant by the young people. 


Lenten School at Center, Hartford 
Center, Harrrorp, Cr., Rev. R. H. Potter, 
pastor, is carrying on a Lenten School on the 
eight Thursdays from Feb. 16—April 6. The 
general program is: 
430-6.00 “The Beehive,” Miss Ruth Hallborg. 
For all who like to work with their 
hands, pasting pictures, dress- 
ing dolls, to be used in mission 
schools. 
“Under many Flags,” 
Miss Frances Coe. 


for Juniors, 


a , 00-6.00 
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6.00-7.00 Cafeteria Supper. 

7.00-7.20 Devotions; Selected Hymns 
Common Prayer. 

7.25-8.15 Classes: 

i. “What do we believe as Christians?’ The 
minister, Rev. R. H. Potter. For young people 
and others seeking to understand our faith. 

2. “The Messages of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah 
and Micah.” Prof. L. B. Paton, of Hartford 
Seminary. Light upon great prophetic pages. 

3. “The Social Aspects of Missions.” Prof. 
Ki. W. Capen, Dean of the Kennedy School of 
Missions, assisted by other leaders. 

4. “Men of Mark, Then and Now.” Miss 
Amelia H, Potter and Miss: Dorothy I. Phelps. 
Tor boys and girls of intermediate department. 


and 


With Universalists and Unitarians 

OrTHopox, ARLINGTON, Mass., Rev. D. I. 
Patch, pastor, is co-operating with the Uni- 
versalist,and Unitarian Churches of Arlington 
in holding a series of five services on Sunday 
afternoons during Lent. 


Services for Young People 

The Young People’s Council of Srconp, 
DorcHEsTER, MaAss., Rey. Vaughn Dabney, 
pastor, is holding a special series of Sunday 
evening services during the Lenten season. The 
meetings of the Christian Endeavor Society 
and the Young People’s Forum have~ been 
temporarily given up and all members of these 
societies, as well as those belonging to other 
organizations of young people, join in these 
services. Hach meeting is led by a memper 
of the Council. The address is given either 
by the pastor, or the director of religious edu- 
cation, Rev. E. HE. Aiken, Jr. The response at 
the first two meetings has been gratifying in 
the extreme, nearly 100 being present each 
evening. Who could look upon such a gather- 
ing as this and say that the young people of 
today are indifferent: to religion? 


Protestant Churches Combine Forces 

The six Protestant churches of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., are holding during the Lenten Sea- 
son Sunday evening union services with 
special music and a sermon by one of the 
pastors. They plan to have services every 
evening during Holy Week, one of these to be 
a union communion service. 


Noon-Day Services in Brooklyn 

Plans are being perfected for a three-weeks’ 
series of noon-day meetings to be held in the 
Orpheum Theater, Brooklyn, beginning March 
27, and continuing until Easter. There will 
be 15 services and arrangements have been 
made to have a group of ten churches responsi- 
ble for each day of the week, the preacher and 
the soloist to be provided by these churches. 
The singing will be largely congregational. As 
this is the first attempt ever made in Brooklyn 
to hold a series of religious meetings in a 
down-town theater, the outcome will be watched 
with great interest. The services will be under 
the direct supervision of the Brooklyn Federa- 
tion of Churches. 

Another noteworthy undertaking of the Fed- 
eration of Churches is the establishment of a 
Protestant Chaplain Hospital Service, by which 
there will be a Protestant minister available 
for every one of the hospitals in the borough 
of Brooklyn on every day in the year. Hach 
minister will be asked to devote one day a 
month to this volunteer service of visitation; 
and in addition emergency calls may be sent 
to the central office of the Federation at any 
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time. Rev. J. H. Melish, of Holy Trinity P. B. 
Church, is acting as chairman of the committee 
in charge of this work. 


Lenten Sermons 

Rey. G. M. Miller, First, Brnytines, Monr., 
is preaching a series of: Lenten sermons on: 
“The Affirmations of Jesus,” with the follow- 
ing sub-topics: “I am the living water,” “I 
am the bread of life,” ‘I am the light of the 
world,” “I am the good shepherd,” “I am the 
way, the truth and the life,” “I am King,” and 
“T am the resurrection and the life.” 


ORTHODOX, ARLINGTON, MASS., under the 
leadership of the pastor, Rey. D. I. Patch, is- 
having special Lenten services Sunday morn- 
ings and Friday evenings. At the morning 
services Mr. Patch is preaching on the follow- 
ing subjects: “The Positive Christ,’ “The Min- 
istering Christ,’ “The Transforming Christ,” 
“The Sacrificing Christ,” “The Human Christ,” 
“The Divine Christ.” The topics for discussion 
at the midweek services are: ‘‘Hlijah—Discour- 
agement”; ‘A Leper—Confidence”; ‘Thomas 
—Skepticism’; “James and John—Aspira- 
tion’; “Peter—HExaltation.” The subjects for 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings 
of Holy Week are: “The Lonely Christ”; “The 
Loving Christ”; “The Praying Christ.’ 

Under the general heading, “The Silences of 
the Master,” Rev. M. A. Shafer, minister of 
WRENTHAM, MASS., is giving a series of Sun- 
day morning sermons during Lent. The sub- 
topics are: “The First Silence—The Challenge 
of Youth’; “The Second Silencee—The Chal- 
lenge of Hnmity”’; “Dhe Third Silence—The 
Challenge of Curiosity”; “The Fourth Silence 
—The Challenge of Cowardice”; ‘The Fifth 
Silence—The Challenge of Insincerity”; ‘The 
Sixth Silence—The Challenge of Need.” On 
Sunday evenings visiting ministers are discus- 
sing “The Waymarks of the Faith.” 


Rey. H. E. Brown, of First, EvANsTon, 
ILL., announces a series of Lenten addresses by 
Prof. Stella Skinner of the Art Department 
of Northwestern University, on the theme, “The 
Life of Christ in Religious Art,’ held on 
Monday evenings. The series will include 
the following: 

1. The Life of the Virgin in Art. Legend 
of Joachim and Anna; Presentation; Girl- 
hood; Marriage; Annunciation; Visitation; 
Motherhood; Death; Assumption; Corona- 
tion. 

2. The Infaney and Childhood of Jesus in 
Art. Nativity; Adoration of Shepherds; 
Presentation in Temple; Voyage of Magi; 
Adoration of Magi; Flight and Repose in 
Egypt; Madonna and Holy Family. 

3. The Ministry of Christ in Art. Christ 
in the Temple; Baptism; Temptation, Call- 


ing of Disciples; Preaching; Healing; Mir- 
acles; Parables. 

4. Lives and Acts of the Apostles. 

5. Conceptions of Christ in Art. 

6. The Passion of Christ in Art. Palm 


Sunday to Easter. (Sequence by days of 


week.) 

Under the general heading, “The Nature of 
the Christian Life,’ Dr. S. H. Woodrow, of 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MASS., is giving a series 
of talks at the Wednesday evening meetings. 
The sub-topics are: “In Its Relation to God,” 
“In Its Relation to Evil,’ “In Its Relation to 
Humanity” and “The Abundant Life.” 


Dr. G. G. Atkins of First, Derrorr, MIcHu., 
has taken as the theme for his Lenten vesper 
services, “A New Faith for Old Needs.” The 
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sub-topics are: “The New Demands of Old 
Needs ;” ‘The New Nearness of God;” “New 
Answers to the Old Challenge of Pain and 
Sorrow ;” “The New Meaning of the Cross ;” 
“The New Necessity of Christian Goodness ;” 
“The New Kingship of Jesus Christ.” 


During Holy Week Dr. Atkins will speak on 
“The Bequests of Christ,” using the following 
topics: ‘The Untroubled Heart,” “The Com- 
forting Presence,” “The Fruitful Life,’ ‘“Abid- 
ing Fellowship,” and “The Shared Cross.” 
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On the Sunday evenings of Lent Rey. B. 
I. Wyland, minister of UNION, WORCESTER, 
Mass., is giving a series of talks on “The 
Religious Message of Great Books.” The 
books discussed are ‘The Brimming Cup,” by 
Dorothy Canfield; Rossini’s “Stabat Mater”; 
“Queen Victoria,” by Strachey; ‘The Scarlet 
Letter,” by Hawthorne; and ‘es Misérables,” 
by Victor Hugo. 


Rev. T. S. Devitt, pastor of CENTRAL, FALL 
River, MAss., is giving a series of talks at 


FOR LENTEN READING 


Immortality and Theism. By W™. W. Fenn, Dean of Harvard Divinity School 


“Pyofessor Fenn has with great sweetness, beauty of style and thought, and 
deeply reverent and forward looking vision, stated the case for personal survival 
from the point of view of one unboundedly confident ‘that highest good is highest 
truth” This is altogether a beautiful thing, beautifully done.”—New York Eve- 
ning Post. $1.00 
Living Again. By Crartxs R. Brown, Dean of Yale Divinity School 

A noteworthy statement of the problem of immortality from the religious 
teacher’s point of view. Casting aside any attempt to prove the doctrine on the 
basis of our present scientific data, Dr. Brown here presents it as a ventureeof 
faith, re-enforced by the reminder to his readers of those high hours in experi- 


ence when the feeling is instinctive and compelling that our life has permanent 
worth. $1.00 


Pagan Ideas of Immortality. By Currrorp H. Moorr 

“He has covered much ground in a short space. The focus of the lecture is the 
sixth ANneid; he gathers up the threads which contributed to Virgil’s conception 
of the future life, speaks of their subsequent development, and shows how pagan 
ideas anticipated many of the root-notions of Christianity and prepared an en- 
vironment in which it might grow. It is an able piece of work, full of interest 
both for the expert and the layman.”—Oxford Magazine. $1.00 


Metempsychosis. By Georcr Foor Moor: 

This is a popular sketch of the doctrine of transmigration of souls as exhibited 
in various historic faiths. The doctrine prevailed in India; it was also at home 
in Greece; it was current among Christian Gnostics; it was taken up in certain 
circles of Jews and Moslems; and it finds exponents even in modern times. An 
appended list of notes gives the chief source-materials from which the reader 
may pursue the subject more at length. $1.00 


The Religious History of New England. By Joun W. Pxuarner, and others 

Sketches by prominent leaders in eight denominations. “The lecturers seem to 
vie with each other in making their respective subjects interesting. As a result 
we have here an unusually interesting history.”—Union Seminary Review. “This 
is a delightful and instructive work. The survey in each case is a masterly one— 
clear, comprehensive, fair, judicial."-—Methodist Quarterly Review. “A very 
helpful volume.”—Baptist World. $3.00 
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the Sunday evening services during Lent on> 
the subject, “Great Romances of the Bible.” | 
He so characterizes certain books of the Bible 
which might be termed historical novels, love’ 
tales or sermons of the imagination. In this | 
series Dr. Devitt is speaking on the Old Tes+) 
tament books—Ruth, Wsther, Jonah, Daniel | 
and Hosea—with the aim of interpreting to 
his audience the larger and general meaning | 
of these stories. 


Rev B. J. Trickey, of ALBION, NEB., is tak- 
ing as his theme for the midweek services from 
now until Easter “The Working Out of Re- 
demption,” with these sub-topics: “Redemp- | 
tion Announced;” ‘The Redeemer Revealed ;” — 
“Welcoming the Redeemer;” ‘Following the \ 
Redeemer ;” “Stewards of Redemption;” “Ex- | 
periencing Redemption ;” ‘‘The Victorious Re- | 
deemer.”’ 


Rey. J. C. Prince, pastor of WATERBURY, | 
Vr., is preaching at the Sunday morning serv- | 
ices on the following subjects: “The God of | 
the New Age,” “The Men of the New Age,” | 
“The Religion of the New Age,” “The Cross | 
and the New Age,” “The Church and the New | 
Age,’ “The Coming of the New Age” and 
“Haster’s Message for the New Age.” 

At Lenten vesper services on Sundays Rev. T. | 
B. Lathrop, of GRACE, FRAMINGHAM, MASS., 
is preaching sermons on the subject, ‘‘Chris- | 
tian Virtues,’ with the following topics: | 
“Truth,” “Obedience,” “Purity,” “Justice,” | 
“Freedom” and “Patience.” 


Annual Meetings 


First, Spencer, Mass., Rev. R. G. Arm- | 
strong, pastor, had a membership, Jan. 1, 1922, | 
of 488. 12 members received last year. Dur-- 
ing the five years of Mr. Armstrong’s pastorate 
87 members have united with the church. 
Last year Mr. Armstrong officiated at 27 fu- | 
nerals, married five couples, attended 30 meet- — 
ings of the Boy Scouts and Pathfinders, be- — 
sides the regular services and calls of the | 
church. He delivered 12 out-of-town addresses. 


Touton, Itu., Rev. M. J. Norton, pastor, | 
received 47 members, 38 on confession. 16 | 
of the latter were boys and girls from the pas- | 
tor’s ‘Covenant Class,’ nine from the young | 
men’s class in the church school, to whom the | 
pastor had given Lenten talks on the meaning | 
of Christian faith and church membership, and | 
eight were from the young women’s class, one 
of them, however, joining by letter. The treas- | 
urer’s report shows that the church increased 
its pastor’s salary $200, met in full its appor- 
tionment of $1,912, paid all bills, including $600 
to the Pilgrim Fund pledge (that amount per 
annum for five years) and that during the year 
it has at no time had an overdraft, has bor- 
rowed no money and has paid no interest and 
has no financial obligations. It has also painted 
the parsonage. The Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety more than met its apportionment of $373. 
The outstanding event was the celebration of 
the 75th anniversary of the founding of the 
church on Noy. 29, 1846, with the founder’s 
day address by Rev. H. P. Dewey, of Minne- 
apolis, who is a son of the church. A history 
of the church was published and distributed 
at the time of the jubilee. 

Nortu Woopwarp Ave., Derroir, MIicH., 
Rey. Chester Emerson, pastor, received 147 
members, making the membership, Jan. 1, 
1922, 1,238. Total contributions by all organi- 
zations amounted to $74,500, of which $27,500 
was for benevolences. A new activity the past 
year was the Week-Day School of Religious 
BWducation, in which five churches co-operate. 
This school offers to the children of the North 
End an opportunity for better and broader 
religious instruction than any ,one of the 
churches can offer in its Sunday school. Dur- 
ing the year 41 boys and girls from the Church 
School joined the church. Approximately 550 
young people are coming to the church each 
week for some activity. : 

_ Peorptes, St. Paut, Mrnn., Rey. H. Y. Wil- 
liams, pastor. The treasurer showed a total ex- 
penditure of over $21,000 with a balance of $500 
put in a reserve fund for the erection of a Neigh- 
borhood House. 86 members were received, the 
support of Mr. and Mrs. O. B. Lindstrom as 
the church’s foreign missionaries at Bombay 
was raised, and an attendance of between two 
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and three thousand a week reported in neigh- 
porhood activities. The staff has been in- 
ereased by the addition of Miss WBlizabeth 
Jennings as director of religious education. 
“She comes from similar work in the Cass Ave. 
Methodist Church, Detroit. The meeting 
elosed with a splendid address by Dr. Allan 
Hoben, of Carleton College who spoke on 
“The Chureh and the Community.” 


CommMuNItTy, Manitou Sprinas, Cou., Rev. 
W. H. Hopkins, minister, added 105 to the 
church roll during the year,59 by confession. 
The Church School was almost doubled in en- 
rollment, two new galleries have been added to 
the church, a garage has been built for the 
parsonage, and a total of $10,477 raised by 
the church and the societies connected with 
the church. 
in every treasury and all bills paid. For the 
first time the full missionary apportionment 
‘of $700 was paid and an additional $462 to 
other missionary objects. 

PARK, GREELEY, CoL., Rev. Lawrence Wil- 
‘son, ‘minister, has a membership of 589, of 
‘which 101 were added during the year, 64 on 
confession. 14 were dismissed by letter and 
four members died during the year, making a 
‘net gain of 83. The parent’s training class 
is studying “The Girl and Her Religion,” “The 
Boy Problem in the Home” and Lenten topics. 
‘The church paid all bills for current expenses 
and its benevolence pledge, and has a balance 
left in the treasury. 


PIRSiSLOUxX HALES, N. D., Rev. L. W. 
‘Fifield, minister, is completely free of debt, 
has received 441 members in the past four 
‘years and has a thriving and _ successful 
‘women’s organization. It has a well-organized 
“Sunday School and Brotherhood, a Young 
‘Married Couple’s Club of 90 couples, and will 
install the finest organ in the Northwest im- 
mediately after Haster. 


» Wiest,’ Great Faris, Mont., Rev. V. V. 
_Loper, pastor, started the year with $600 in 
“unpaid bills and finished the year in spite of 
the hard times of Northern Montana with all 
_ bills paid and a small balance in the treasury. 
A half time church secretary was added to the 
staff in December. A young people’s organi- 
zation with 80 members has been organized 
‘and running successfully since April. A men’s 
club has been organized and has held two suc- 
cessful meetings. 71 united with the church, 
26 on confession; five names have been re- 
instated on the church rolls, and 14 have with- 
‘drawn by letter or through death; making a 
net gain of 62. A young ladies’ guild has been 
organized and is meeting semi-weekly. One 
troop of Boy Scouts has been organized in 
addition to the two already in the church. 
Two new groups of Camp Fire girls have 
gotten under way in the church this fall. The 
educational work of the church has been im- 
proved by the election of an Educational Com- 
mittee, the grading of the church school, and 
the departmentalizing of its work, and the 
introduction of the graded lessons. A monthly 
parish dinner and entertainment has been 
‘Started by the Ladies’ Union with great suc- 
cess. Needed repairs have been made on the 
church, and a new basement entrance con- 
structed. The church constitution was re- 
written and the new constitution adopted at 
the annual meeting, Jan. 20. A demonstra- 
tion of a motion picture machine was given 
at the meeting and half of the money needed 
to buy it was raised in a few minutes after 
a film had been shown. 


First, PocatTetxo, IpA,, Rev. C. H. Cleaves, 
pastor, has received 200 into the church during 
‘the four and one half years of Mr. Cleaves’ 
ministry ; more than one third of them on con- 
fession. Benevolencees have been increased 
‘from a nominal figure to an average of over 
$700 for the last two years. The Church 
School attendance has reached a record of 
over 300. Mr. Cleaves recently declined a 
unanimous call to Phillips Church, Salt Lake 
City. 

' Maquoketa, Ia., Rev. J. G. Morgan, pas- 
tor, closed the year with all bills paid and 
benevolences likewise provided for. The pas- 
tor’s salary was increased $500. In _ recog- 
nition of Dr. Morgan’s faithful services the 
church presented him with a Corona type- 
writer. Miss Lulu B. Hinman who has served 
efficiently as church clerk for 25 years was the 
recipient of a basket of beautiful roses. 
First, Sprinerirtp, Mo., Rev. S. H. Buell, 
Minister. Statistics kept of the attendance at 
he different services of the church show a 
wholesome increase over 1920. 76 members 
were received, 50 on confession, the net gain 
or the year being 43. The membership on 
1, was 511, 93 of these being on the 


The year closed with a balance. 
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absent list. Current expenses of $4,653 were 
paid; an equal budget for 1922 pledged; benev- 
olences for 1921 amounted to $1,894, $1,660 
of this having been given to Congregational 
Societies. In response to the C. W. M. appeal 
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the church doubled its former apportionment. 
The church voted to pay one half of its min- 
ister’s annual premium in the Annuity Fund. 

REDLANDS, Cau., Rev. H. C. Ide, pastor, 
raised $12,300 for a new parsonage which is 


ABINGDON BOOKS FOR 
RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK 


A HANDFUL OF STARS 
By F. W. BOREHAM 
The author appropriates the title of this book 
from Caliban, who cries out, “‘O God, if you wish 
for our love, fling us a handful of stars.” 
Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


CROSS-LOTS: AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By GEORGE CLARKE PECK 


“Fach essay sparkles with wit, epigram, and sug- 
gestive illustration, and contains solid brain-building 
and soul-nourishing material. The reading of this 
book will give onea greater appreciation of the mean- 
ing and beauty of the commonplace things which he 
has to do daily.”-—The Religious Telescope. 

Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


UNFINISHED RAINBOWS AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By GEORGE WOOD ANDERSON 


In a group of twenty-six essays the author deals 
with life in the large and in many of its details. He 
is illuminating with reference to both its minor and 
its major phases. Light flashes from all the facets 
of his diamonds. But he offers more than flashing 
light; he presents sound philosophy, discriminating 
interpretation, wise solutions, and a never-failing 
directing of heart and mind toward God, the final sat- 
isfaction of every soul-guest. Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN HYMN 
By EDWARD S. NINDE 


“Dr. Ninde, in this exceedingly interesting book, 
not only tells the whole history of hymn writing, but 
gives us the story of the origin and inception of our 
favorite hymns, and tells us something of the life 
and work of the famous hymn _ writers.’’-—The 
Christian Work. Illustrated. Net, $3.50, postpaid. 


THE CONTEMPORARY CHRIST 
By JOSEPH M. M. GRAY 


“There are but ten sermons in this book, but they 
are of unusual spiritual caliber. Besides this, they 
have such completeness and roundness of structure 
as to display in an unusual degree the artistry as 
well as the impressiveness of pulpit eloquence.” 

—Homiletic Review. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


GOOD MINISTERS OF JESUS CHRIST 
By BISHOP WILLIAM FRASER McDOWELL 


“The lectures are marked by a keen spiritual in- 
sight, evangelistic passion, religious fervor, and clear, 
incisive style. It is easy for one to grow enthusias- 
tic over these lectures.’’—The Christian Intelligencer, 

Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


ELEMENTS OF PERSONAL CHRISTIANITY 
By WILLIAM S. MITCHELL 


A study of the essentials of the Christian life in 
untechnical language. The author writes with an 
understanding and sympathy for young people. 

Net, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


THE MOTHER-TEACHER OF RELIGION 
By ANNA FREELOVE BETTS 


A complete guide to the early home training of the 
child in religion. In simple, direct fashion, with 
many concrete illustrations, it tells when to begin 
and how to proceed. 

Illustrated. Net, $2.00; by mail, $2.15. 


THE BIBLE IN GRADED STORY 


By EDNA DEAN BAKER and CLARA BELLE BAKER 
Volume I: The Good Shepherd. Volume IJ: The Good Neighbor 
Volume I contains a series of twenty-four Bible 

stories for ages four and five. Volume II contains 

thirty-one stories selected from both the Old and New 

Testaments. In both volumes abundant use is made 

of good pictures. 
Vol. I: Net, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 
Vol. II: Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


A FIRST PRIMARY BOOK IN RELIGION 
By ELIZABETH COLSON 


This book of exceptional value consists of sixty- 
four lessons that every Christian child should learn. 
The teaching is done through stories, handwork, 
games, dramatizations, and marches. 

fllustrated. Net, $1.75; by mail, $1.85. 
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thought may take. 
(3) The Challenge of Life, (4) 


these vital discussions. 
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(JUST PUBLISHED) 


The Meaning of Church Membership 


An Attractive Gift Booklet for New Church Members 


This is prepared by Rev. Raymond Calkins, D.D. The author’s name does not appear in 
the published booklet, however, thus enabling any pastor to make it zs gift to those he is 
receiving into the church. A Certificate of Church Membership forms a part of the booklet. 
Then follows a simple, informal talk on what it means to be a Christian and a member of the 

Carefully selected prayers and Bible readings are also arranged under 
Such a gift will mean much to those who are taking this important step. 


Making the Most of Life 


By BENJAMIN S. WINCHESTER 


Prepared especially for girls and boys from about eleven to thirteen years of age. This 
booklet is for the pastor or leader; no material is provided for the pupil. ne. pl 
stimulate thinking, to supply material for further thought, and to suggest the direction such 
Topics are as follows: (1) The Hall of Fame, (2) The Secret of Greatness, 
Jesus Christ, the Master of Life, (5) Living Up to Our Best, 
(6) Living and Working Together. Let your classes looking toward church membership enjoy 
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now building, to take the place of the old one 
adjoining the church, which will probably be 
used for office and Sunday school purposes. 
Plans. were made for the employment of a 
director of religious education. $5,000 was sub- 
scribed during the year for a music endowment 
fund. Provision was made for an “affiliated” 
membership for those not permanently in the 
parish. . Vesper services, with motion pictures, 
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attracted large numbers of people not accus- 
tomed to attending this or any church. A 
junior chorus of 35 members supplements the 
regular chorus. A union watch night service 
of all the city churches was held on the last 
night of the old year. 

PrueRim, SPOKANE, WASsH., Rev. J. A. 
Luckenback, pastor, reports an increase of 28 
members ; all bills paid, with a small balance; 
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Worship and Song — 


(Revised) 
The Song Book Without a Peer 


“JT was delighted to go through the book, page 
by page, spending several hours with the ma- 
terial therein, and I want to congratulate you 
upon the splendid service which you _ have 
rendered in behalf of the Sunday School and 
Young People’s Organizations. Your book has 
my hearty endorsement, and I shall do all 
within my power to push it... as the best 
hymn book embodying those principles of wor- 
ship which shall revolutionize both our Sunday 
School and Young People’s Organization, and 
imbue a spirit of worship which they have not 
at the present time.”’—A Baptist State Official. 


Single copies $1.00. 85c in quantity. 


Returnable sample on request. 
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Modern Money Methods 
for the Church 


By FREDERICK A. AGAR 


The 


The object of the author is to 
suggest ways whereby the local 
church may be delivered from un- 
wise financial methods, and to out- 
line a plan adapted to provide ade- 
quate financial resourees for both 
the local and the wider Christian 
enterprise. $1.00 net 
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By Epwin M. PoTEatT 


modern 


tion. 
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ject by 


The author’s purpose is to make sult of 


clear the fundamental principles 
underlying the Stewardship move- 
ment and to furnish a basis for 
the organization of local leagues_or 


pastors 


groups of Christian stewards. Au- eae 
thentic personal testimonies rein- , 
force the argument. $1.00 net 
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the lost books that preceded it, through the story of 
| ‘ its making, its early readers and translators, down to 


manuscripts, necessarily occupies most of his atten- 
Scholarly in knowledge, clear in statement, he 


How to Conduct a Church 


supervising Church Vacation Schools. It is written for 


are interested in the conduct of a week-day school 


JUDSON TRAINING MANUALS 


OUR JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
By Jeannette A. McNaughton 


Reveals organization and teaching secrets. 


STORY-TELLING LESSONS 
By Henry Edward Tralle, M.A., Th. D. 


Shows how to tell teaching-stories artfully and effectively. 
Shows the value of the story in religious education. 


Shows how to select, arrange, analyze, grade, and classify stories. 
Cloth, 75 cents net 
THE USE OF PROJECTS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By Gertrude Hartley 
A manual explaining how to make religious education interesting by utilizing com- 
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an eminently well-qualified man. It is the re- 
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the vacation period. This manual may be 
followed to great advantage at every point. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net 
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| 
the Pilgrim Guild, with 86 members, raised. 
$556; the missionary society, $108; the Sun-| 
day school reported increased attendance and | 
all bills paid; the budget for this year, $3,000, 
nearly all subscribed. The pastor drew large 
audiences the early part of the winter on Sun- 
day evenings by. the question method. He 
ealled others to answer some questions, suck. 
as a Rabbi to speak on the Jewish Idea of 
Christ. 


VERA, WASH., Rev. Jonathan Hdwards, pas- 
tor, had a net gain in church membership of| 
25 per cent., a gain in church and Sunday| 
school attendance of 60 per cent. The churn 
contributed $7,000 on church building and cur i 
rent expenses. The small balance due on new. 
church building was more than covered by 
good subscriptions ; the minimum apportionment — 
on missions was paid. Current budget for 
this year increased $600. Mr. Edwards has. 
entered on his ninth year as pastor. ‘ 


From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE | 
Becomes Pastor of South Main St., Manchestei| 
Rey. C. H. Beals, formerly a secretary of 
the American Peace Society, recently for sey- 
eral years pastor of Conway, N. H., began 
last Sunday his pastorate over SouTH MAIN 
St., Mancuester. This church is the largest 
church on the west side in the metropolis of 
the state, and has enjoyed a notable position 
of leadership ever since the days of the pas- 
torate of Rev. David Fraser, now of Somer- 
ville, Mass. 


Masons and Odd Fellows at First, Manchester 

The Masons and Odd Fellows of Manchester 
have recently been guests of First, MANCHES- 
TER, Rey. H. A. Jump, pastor. Mr. Jump is 
a member of both fraternities. On the Masonic 
Day there were more than 1,100 persons in 
the congregation. The Odd Fellows Day also 
brought out a large number. The new vested 
processional choir of 50 voices attracted favor- 
able comment, and on the Masonic Day the 
Manchester Masonic Glee Club furnished a 
further attraction. 


VERMONT | 

Centennial Anniversary at Clarendon 
CLARENDON observed the 100th anniversary) 
of its founding by a two-day celebration on 
Feb. 18-19. The memorial services in the) 
church were preceded by a dinner in the, 
town hall for guests and friends of the church.| 
Rev. W. A. Thorpe, of Brandon, represented 
the fellowship of Rutland County and Rey. 
A. 8. Bole brought greetings from the State. 
The exercises were fittingly concluded on Sun- 
day by the anniversary sermon, delivered by 
the pastor, Rev. J. O. Long, followed by the 
service of Communion and reception of mem- 
bers. a 
Ten persons constituted the membership of 
the church at its organization and its place 
of worship for the first two years was the old 
Baptist meeting house which has long since 
disappeared. In 1824 the young society moved 


WHICH WAY? 


Orthodox or Liberal? Do you believe religious 
truth once and for all revealed to the Past, 
or revealed always and everywhere to those 
who seek in spirit and in truth? What about 
“The End of the World’ and “The Second 
Coming’? These and many other questions 


are discussed in 
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By DEAN L. B. FISHER, D.D. 
Ryder Universalist House, 
University of Chicago 


$1.00 Postpaid 
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ee. 
| tbo its newly-erected brick structure which 
has been its home down to the present. 
i BVAniis 
Be: MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting 

Rey. J. D. Brownell, president of Northland 
College, Ashland, Wis., was the speaker at the 
(Boston Minister’s Meeting on March 5. His 
theme was, “The Conquest of Our Last Fron- 
ltier.’ Dr. Brownell’s address was a vivid and 
Mieresting story of a college that is meeting 
{pioneer conditions in the northwest corner of 
the state of Wisconsin. At the heart of 
10,000,000 acres of cut-over land which some 


How Do You 
Select Books ? 


Do you buy on personal rec- 
ommendation, pick at random 
from the shelf or counter, or 
follow the hunch of a good 
book review or advertisement? 
Whatever your method, look up 


THE RELIGION OF THE 
PSALMS. (Just Published.) 

By J. M. P. Smita 

$1.75, postpaid $1.90. 

Meets the needs of the intelligent lay- 
man and minister. Aims to give an un- 
derstanding of the purpose for which the 
Psalms were written. It helps to a new 
appreciation and use of this wonderful 
body of literature. 


THE REVELATION OF JOHN 

By Suirtety JACKSON CASE 

$2.75, postpaid $2.90. 

The central idea of the book is to ex- 
plain in a popular way the meaning of 
Revelation as its author intended it to 


be understood by those to whom it was 
first addressed. 


THE NEW ORTHODOXY 

By Epwakgp S. AMES 

$1.50, postpaid $1.60. 

The author seeks to present in simple 
terms a view of religion consistent with 
the mental habits of those trained in the 
sciences, in the professions, and in the 
expert direction of practical affairs. 


THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION 
IN MAN’S STRUGGLE FOR 
EXISTENCE 

By Grorcr BuRMAN FOSTER 

$1.00, postpaid $1.15. 

It is an earnest seeking after the truth 
and a protest against that ignoring of re- 
ligion which has led to the weakening of 
its influence in the development of modern 
civilization, 


HOW THE BIBLE GREW 


By Frank Grant Lewis 

$1.50, postpaid $1.65. 

The first single work to record the 
growth of the Bible from its beginning up 
to the present time. It answers many 
perplexing questions about authorship, 

sources, time of writing, and variation of 
versions. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
SERMONS 

Edited by THroporE G. SOARES 

$1.50, postpaid $1.70. 

Contains one sermon from — each of 
eighteen members of the Faculties of the 
University of Chicago—eighteen sermons 
worthy of a high place in the world’s 
homiletie literature. 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 


5748 ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
How it must tire Conscience—that pro- 
lifie mother of excuses—to get so many of 
her children ready for church on Sunday 
morning! 


day will be the garden spot of America, but 
where today hardy pioneers are reaping a 
harvest of pine-stumps for which there is no 
market, stands Northland, the one great mis- 
sionary college of our denomination. 

The College motto, “A highway shall be 
there,” exemplifies the spirit and purpose of 
Northland. In the frontier of the North it 
is proving to be a highway of opportunity for 
the children of the pioneers, who could not 
otherwise find the way. With this motto 
Dr. Brownell said that he liked to couple a 
few other words of Scripture found in the 
Gospel of St. Mark: “Go home and tell how 
great things the Lord hath done for thee’; for 
that is the real aim of Northland—not to edu- 
cate young people away from their rough, 
pioneer surroundings, but to train them and 
send them back home to be worthy leaders in 
the political, educational, social and religious 


life of their respective communities. The 
speaker read many letters from parents and 
prospective students, which revealed a deep 


yearning for an education and a willingness to 
sacrifice. 


From Country to City 

First, BrockTon, now ably served by Dr. 
A. BF. Pierce, as acting pastor, has called Rev. 
BH. H. Gibson, of Han- 
over, who has ac- 
cepted the call, and 
will assume his work 
Sept. 1. Mr. Gibson 
was born on an Illi- 
nois farm; educated 
in Northern Normal 
School of that state, 
Dixon Business Col- 
lege and De Pauw, 
graduating in theol- 
ogy at Boston Uni- 
versity. He was or- 
dained pastor at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Jacksonville, 
Ind., and later was assistant minister of Mav- 
erick, East Boston. In 1908 he became pastor 
of Hanover Center, and in 1912 assumed the 
direction also of Second Church of that town. 
Mr. Gibson is an expert in country life through 
experience in varied educational, social and 
fraternal community activities. In 1916 and 
1917 he served in the legislature. In 1920 he 
was elected principal of the Pembroke High 
School. 

First Church has had a highly honorable his- 
tory lately traced in these columns in connec- 
tion with the Brockton centennial. It is the 
Mother Church in a large industrial community. 
Mr. Gibson will find ample scope for his initia- 
tive and resources. The church was without a 
permanent minister from Oct. 12, 1920, until 
Dr. Pierce came last fall. Since then much of 
the loss has been retrieved under wise guidance 
and new projects are in operation which will 
strengthen the parish and add to his prestige. 

Ww. P. L. 


Rey. E. H. Gisson 


NEW JERSEY 

Hackensack Organizes Community Club 

Rev. G. J. Becker began his ministry with 
HIACKENSACK, Jan. 1. The growing congre- 
gations and increased attendance in the Sun- 
day school is most encouraging. A successful 
men’s dinner was recently held, and the Com- 
munity Club of Fairmount, the section of the 
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REVELIS “Good Books are 


BOOK i Life-Teachers” 


Religious-Book-Week Issues 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
ANSWERS “DARWINISM” 


IN HIS IMAGE 


266 pages, cloth, $1.75 


New York Herald says: “This book is an 
event of importance. The author is spokes- 
man for a large segment of people, for the 
most part unheard, and his work is a frank, 
vigorous, often eloquent, appeal to revelation 
—to the Bible literally accepted as the su- 
preme teacher. Mr. Bryan has the courage of 
his convictions and realizes that world reli- 
gion must rest squarely upon the validity of 


its revelation.” 
Making Good in 


BABSON | Business 


By ROGER W. BABSON 
Paul P. Harris (Rotary Clubs) says: 
“Stimulates our courage to go forth and fight 
the battle of every-day life with new hope and 
clearer vision.” $1.25 


The Foundations of 
KELMAN | Faith 


By JOHN KELMAN 
The new volume of Cole lectures is by one 
of the foremost and suggestive of living 
preachers. A book that has created no little 
interest today. $1.50 


SHANNON The Economic Eden 


By FREDERICK F. SHANNON 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman: “In the broadest 


and best sense, Mr. Shannon brings a vital 
message of clear and positive thinking.” $1.25 


WATKINSON | The Shepherd of 


the Sea 
By W. L. WATKINSON 


Christian Advocate says: “There is an 
amazing reaction of spiritual and intellectual 
uplift; one comes from it ‘like a eee 


freshed.’ ” 
The Vision We Forget 


WILSON | By P. WHITWELL WILSON 


C. EB. World says: “Will make the Revela- 
tion a new book in the reading of many 
Christians. It brings it down into the present 
day and makes it all intensely vital and mod- 
ern.” $2.00 


BOUNDS Satan, His Personality, His 


Power, His Overthrow 
By EDWARD M. BOUNDS 
Dr. Bounds shows the Arch-Hnemy of man- 
kind to be a Person—actual, literal, ever ac- 
tive for the destruction of human souls. $1.25 


WECKORE tee 


WivAvE* | Christian Science 
By ALBERT CLARKE WYC FF 
A deadly, withering attack on Christian 
Science enfixding its every position. As con- 
vineing as it is unanswerable. $1.75 


V ANCE | In the Breaking of 


the Bread 
By DR. JAMES I. VANCE 

A book which should meet a general need 

and aid Christian men and women into the 

realization of a rich and uplifting benediction 

as they gather at the Table of the Lord. $1.25 


Send for New List of Books for all Fields of Religious Service 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


| NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 
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city where the church is located, was organ- 
ized. The objective of the club is the erection 
of a Community House. This new church is 
self-supporting. F. L. M. 


Egg Harbor Lifts Pastor’s Salary 

Rey. C. B. Roberts’ 12 years of faithful 
service as pastor of Hag Hargsor were re- 
cently recognized by the addition of $300 to 
his salary, the church thus showing its ap- 
preciation of his long period of ministry. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Apportionment Doubled but Already Pledged 
PLYMOUTH, SCRANTON, demonstrates its re- 
sourcefulness by pledging in full its apportion- 
ment for 1922, which is more than double 
that of a year ago. Rev. H. F. Gould is 
supplying the church during the vacancy in 
the pulpit. 
ILLINOIS 
Work among Negroes of Chicago 
LINCOLN MemorraL, CHrIcago, organized a 
dozen years ago, is ministering to Negroes 
of the Black Belt, 65,000 of whom live on 


Have You Subscribed ? 


THE AMBASSADOR 


Sermons by 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


Beyond all else our world needs spiritual re- 
construction. To this supreme task Dr. Newton 
brings great gifts and wide experience as a 


preacher in the West, then as war minister of 
the City Temple of London, and now in a 
famous metropolitan pulpit in New York City. 


Monthly from September to July 
Especially Valuable to Preachers 


Fifty Cents per Year 
THE MURRAY PRESS 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A CRUISE TO THE ORIENT 


By REV. ANDREW W. ARCHIBALD, D.D. 
Author of The Bible Verified, The Easter 
Hope, ete. 

Four maps and 64 illustrations, including 
the Stadium at Athens, Jaffa Harbor, the Bos- 
porus, etc. An introduction on the Dramatic 
Ending of the World War, and chapters on the 
great world-cities of Rome, Athens, Cairo, 
Karnak or Old Thebes, Constantinople and 

Jerusalem. Specially suitable for Easter. 


The Religious Telescope, Dayton, O.: 

But few have written as charmingly and 
profitably of what they saw as has this author. 
The book contains an immense fund of clagsi- 
eal, archeological and Biblical lore, made vital 
by the easy, dramatic style of the author. 

The Presbyterian of the South, Richmond, Va.: 

It gives a brief but very clear summary of 
the history of the late World War. We have 
seen nothing on this subject that puts as much 
that is important in so small a space. The 
author is gifted in picturing in a few words 
the objects describes. 

Rev. Paul L. Reynolds in Reporter, Walton, 
es 


N 


The clearest exposition of the Treaty of 
Versailles which the present writer remembers 
reading. The book is worth possessing for the 
introduction alone. It is a book for the high 
school student and college man. It is a book 
for the public or private library shelf. 


Daily Argus-Leader, Sioux Falls, §. D.: 

Descriptions of travel to the Orient are as 
numerous as the proverbial leaves in Vallom- 
brosa. But this is a book of Oriental travel 
that is different. Dr. Archibald is a keen ob- 
Server and an interesting writer. He can 
describe vividly the places he visited and make 
you almost see them. 


Price $3.00 net. Postage 15 cents. 
THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers, 12 Pearl St., Boston 
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the South Side. The church has had normal 
growth under the leadership of Rey. ©. W. 
Burton and now has 250 members. In order 
to care for the Negroes who have in recent 
years flocked to the North, the Chicago City 
Missionary Society is expecting to assist the 
church in a new enterprise and hopes soon to 
take oyer a property in the heart of the Black 
Belt that will furnish social and recreational 
as well as religious features for a modern 
program. Rev. H. M. Kingsley for the Na- 
tional Society, in conjunction with the officers 
of the Chicago City Missionary Society, is 
giving time and thought to the enterprise. 


IOWA 
Eddyville Installs Pastor 
The church at Eddyville, organized in 1845 
by Benjamin Spaulding, of “Iowa Band” fame, 
decided to signalize the sixth year of Rey. A. 8. 
Kilbourn’s pastorate by installing him. For 
five years the church has been enjoying such 
prosperity that it was agreed to make these 
happy relations as permanent as was humanly 
possible. Accordingly, on Feb. 6, the church 
called a council of neighboring churches, and, 
strangely enough, all were present. The church 
assembled as one big family and made it a 
delightful social occasion. The pastor’s state- 
ment of faith was a straightforward presenta- 
tion of the great fundamentals which are basic 
to a vital Christianity. The few questions 
which were asked by the members of the coun- 
cil revealed Mr. Kilbourn’s openness of mind, 
and willingness to be led into new avenues 
of truth. 
A simple and impressive service followed. 
Rey. P. A. Johnson preached the sermon, and 
Rey. F. T. Mayer-Oakes, Rev. W. G. Ramsay, 
Rey. N. BH. Lambly took part in the service. 
One unusual feature was the participation of 
a minister’s wife, Mrs. W. G. Ramsay, who 
graciously gave the charge to the people. This 
was a happy event for both church and com- 
munity and will serve to bind even more closely 
the relationship of pastor and people which 
has been so full of loyal devotion in the past. 
Pe AG oi 


MONTANA 

Conducting Church Institutes 

Supt. E. H. Johnson and Rey. F. E. Henry, 
assistant, are making a tour of the state, con- 
ducting church institutes, They carry a mov- 
ing picture outfit with an electric generator 
run by a Ford ear, give special illustrated 
talks to children, and make community sing- 
ing a feature. Among the subjects discussed 
by the superintendent are: “What is vital 
Christianity?’ “Do we believe in the teach- 
ings of Jesus and their application to the life 
of today?” “Is anything else necessary?” 
“Does a community owe its children religious 
instruction?” “Can all the Christian people 
of a community be united in one church ?” 
“What is the basis of such a union?” “Shall 
we answer Jesus’ prayer that we get to- 
gether?” “What can we hope to accomplish?” 

F. L. M. 


NEVADA 
New Pastor at Reno 

Notwithstanding zero weather Reno gave a 
warm welcome to Rey. N. W. Pendleton, who 
began his pastorate of that church Feb. 1. 
Mr. Pendleton comes from Berkeley, Cal., 
where he has been pastor of Park Church for 
three years. Reno has been federated with 
the Presbyterians since 1918, the last pastor 
being a Presbyterian, Rey. W. K. Howe. 

The church has been pastorless for a number 
of months, but has been well kept together by 
the devotion and efficiency of its officers and 
members and since the acceptance by Mr. Pen- 
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dleton of its call to the pastorate a special | 


effort has been made to have everything in 


readiness for a strong advance movement. A 
careful and systematic Every Member Canvass’ 
was made, with greater success than ever | 
before in the history of the church. * Under the) 
leadership of the Ladies’ Aid Society the par- i} 
sonage was thoroughly renovated at a cost of } 
$1,200, including the installing of a new fur- | 
nace. 
The University of Nevada, in whose neigh- | 
borhood the church is situated, offers a great 
opportunity for Christian work among its 
students. A number of prominent members 
of the faculty are connected with the church, 
among them Prof. Sydney W. Wilcox of the 
Department of Economics, formerly a Congre-. 
gational pastor in California. The church is 
hoping to be able to arrange for a special 
worker to assist the pastor in connection with 
the University students. D. J. S. 


CALIFORNIA 

Honor Former Pastor of National City 

The retirement of Dr. ©. S. Hill, from 
active ministerial service, announced in these 
columns some weeks ago, received suitable 
recognition by his brethren on an evening in 
January when a church dinner was held in his 
honor. Chula Vista Church, the nearest 
neighbor to National City, from whose pastor- 
ate Dr. Hill recently resigned, provided this 
dinner. Pastors and representatives were 
present from the broad area of the San Diego 
fellowship; and during the evening various 
ministers expressed their appreciation and per- 
sonal devotion to their senior brother. 

Rey. G. R. Lockwood, pastor of the enter- 
taining church, presided and in a felicitous 


introduction set a-talking the guest of the eve-- 


ning. To all present there followed a rare treat, 


INSPIRED THROUGH SUFFERING 


By DAVID O. MEARS, D.D. 
Author of “The Deathless Book,” etc. 


“Dr. Mears knows how to put the truth 
tellingly, and has written out of a warm 
heart, and only after large observation of 
human life. The volume will accomplish 
successfully the object for which it has been 
specially designed, and it will also afford 
uplift and cheer to many.’’—The Oongrega- 
tionalist. 

“An essay intended to show the necessity of 
courage and endurance in human life. It is 
stimulating in tone and gracefully fiuent in 
style.’—The Dpiscopal Recorder. 

Price 75 cents. Postage 10 cents 


14 Beacon Street THE PILGRIM PRESS 19 W. Jackson St. 


HYMNS OF THE CENTURIES 


Church Edition Chapel Edition 
$100.00 per 100 $75.00 per 100 
THE BOOK THAT SATISFIES! 

Send for Sample Copies 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 118 East 25th St., New York 


5000 CHRISTIAN WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good com- 
mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. 5, Monon Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


i SING PRAISES TO GOD 


Tabernacle Hymns No. 2-320 Pages, 
351 Songs, Favorite church songs forall church 
Purposes: Interdenominational; strong in the 


fundamentals of the Faith, 
Returnable ¢opies to son 


Art Buckram, $50, Mai 
Single Copies; Art Buckram, 60 
Send 


a’ 


> 
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is Dr. Hill recounted the secret of a minister’s 
jappy and successful life. He made touching 
‘eference to his long pastorate of 39 years at 
Atlantic, Ia., where, he declared humorously, 
ie had worn out 26 Methodist ministers ! 

In the 12 years of Dr. Hill’s California 
pastorate he has enriched the ministerial fel- 
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Blanchard, E. S. Rothrock, BH. L. Smith, D. R. 
Wilham, P. C. King and W. R. Kedzie. 

LINDEMAN, H. H., %., Yankton, S. D., Feb. 28. 
Sermon by Rev. L. W. Fifield; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. D. J. Perrin, W. H. Thrall, P. J. 
Hanson, A. C. Warner and O. Odland, Mr. C. 
E. Prentiss, Mayor Wyman and Prof. D. H. 
Durand. 
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Swarn, Rey. R. L., has been addressing large 
audiences at First Church, Great Falls, Mont., 
where he has been giving a series of lectures. 
The large auditorium has been crowded to the 
doors, the galleries filled, and the annex 
drafted, to the extent of two hundred sittings. 
Dr. Swain has profoundly stirred the community. 

Parrorr, Rev. H. I., First, Springfield, M1., is 


owship as well as doing a fine piece of work 
it National City. S. E. B. 


Movustry, W. H., 4., Lee, Mass., March 9. Ser- 
mon by Rev. H. S. Bradley; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. Charles Wattie, C. J. Wood, J. P. 
Trowbridge, B. N. Wyman, C. W. Fisher, E. G. 
Reith and John Barstow. 

WILLMorTT, B. A., i., Eliot, Roxbury, Mass., March 
15. Sermon by Rev. B. T. Marshall; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. Boynton Merrill, F. D. 


giving a series of Sunday morning talks to the 
young people on ‘The Young Man Who Was 
Hit by Hard Knocks.’’ An adult Bible class 


SOCIAL REBUILDERS 


iS 


OREGON 
Activities at First, Portland 

Rey. W. T. McEHlveen, pastor of First, Port- 
LAND, hag organized a Congo Men’s Club which 
meets weekly at the Y. M. C. A., for lunch and 


discussion. Dr. McHlveen conducts a political Parker, F. E. Hmrich, Daniel Evans, EH. D. 
. . . : Gaylord and C. A. Young. MENDENHALL LECTURES 
and social science question forum at the close = DEPAUW UNIVERSITY, 1921 
of the devotional service on Church Night. : 

ee z Personals BY CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 


layman, Mr. H. P. Lee, is the leader of the 
Men’s Church School Golden Rule Forum which 
is a discussion group in applied Christianity. 
Twenty new members were received into the 
chureh at the February communion. 


WASHINGTON 


LronarD, Rnv. W. A., was presented with a purse 
of $515 from the members of the church at 
Riverpoint, R. I., where he is now pastor, and 
not from the members of his former church 
at Ivoryton, Ct., as reported in our issue of 
March 2. Mrs. Leonard also received a gift 
from the Ladies’ Guild in the form of $50 in 


Dean of Yale Divinity School 
A discriminating appraisal of condi- 
tions growing out of world-wide con- 
fusion and disorder. 
Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


oe 5 . gold. These remembrances were given on the 
peligious Ol gy pcrate 17th wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
Under the auspices of the State Conference, ea y ps : 


institutes for pastors, laymen, Sunday school 
teachers and workers were held in February, in, 
Spokane and Seattle. Prof. H. F. Evans, of the 
Pacific School of Religion, was the conductor. 
Each institute continued four days. The insti- 
tute was designéd to be a training school for 
Christian workers in Sunday school methods and 
Bible study. Four lectures on religious educa- 
tion, of special interest to pastors, four on New 
Testament types of Christians and four on 
studies in the Gospel of Luke as illustrating 
Jesus’ methods of teaching, made up the bulk 
of the four days’ program. All who attended 
were richly repaid. In addition to the insti- 
tutes, Professor Evans supplied the pulpits of 
Pilgrim and University, Seattle, and First, 
Tacoma, giving also the Lincoln day address 
at the First Church forum. Professor Evans 
is a born teacher of men, a teacher of teachers. 


AL 


SO 


TWO OUT OF “SIX BEST SELLERS” 


were published 


in THE CONTINENT’S list of popular religious books 
by ASSOCIATION PRESS: 


JESUS in the EXPERIENCE OF MEN 
T. R. GLOVER—$1.90 


MEANING OF SERVICE 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK—$1.25 


In addition, the following six books were among the other 64 popular religious 
publications in the list: 


Added to his scholarly attainments, he has MEANING OF FAITH. Harry Emerson Fosdick $1.35 
a charming personality that makes it a pleas- { 
‘ure to be in his classes. On BG JESUS AND HIS CAUSE. A. Bruce Curry, Jr. $ oe 
iets . REALIZING RELIGION. S. M. Shoemaker, Jr. $ . 
Church and Ministerial Record CHRIST IN EVERYDAY LIFE. E. I. Bosworth $1.15 
: Calls $1.50 


JESUS OF HISTORY. T. R. Glover 
HOW JESUS MET LIFE QUESTIONS. Harrison S. Elliott $ .90 


EVERY DAY LIFE BOOKS 


Nearly a million copies sold—Price, $1.15* 


Compact, handy, pocket edition volumes, printed on THIN paper, bound 
in art leather, cloth, round cornered. 


Building on Rock 
HENRY KINGMAN 
Christ in Everyday Life 
EDWARD I. BOSWORTH 
Christian According to Paul 
JOHN T. FARIS 
How God Calls Men 
FREDERICK HARRIS 
Living Book in a Living Age 
LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 
Manhood of the Master 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
Many Sided David ; 
PHILIP B. HOWARD | 
Marks of a World Christian 
D. J. FLEMING 


BreckwitH, H. H., Groveland, Mass., to Pilgrim, 

Cambridge. 

“BLANCHET, Louis, Straight College, New Orleans, 
La., to North Adams, Mich. Accepts. 

CAM®RON, M. J., Baraboo, Wis., to Tripoli, Ia. 

DENNEY, O. H., Elmira, N. Y., to Memorial, Seneca 
Falls. At work. 

“HeMmpstwap, C. W., Elkader, Ia., to Waverly. 

Jamison, R. W., Sioux City, Ia., to Doon and 

Alvord. 

Jones, M. H., Boonville, Mo., to Green Ridge. 

Mprritu, C. C., Vermont Congregational Confer- 
ence to Superintendency, Illinois Conference. 

_ Accepts to begin May 1. 

_PpreRsoN, O. W., Claremont, N. H., to Penacook. 
At work. 

"prior, A. E., Medina, N. D., to Forman-Hayvana- 

Gwinner fields. Accepts to begin April 1. 

SANDEN, ALFRED, to Swedish, Centerville, Ia. 

SmriruH, S. O., to Rockford, Ia. 

Wiacains, A. W., Garner, Ia., to Ogden. 

Wixson, FreppricK, Union Theological Seminary, 

- to Richmond, Mass. 


Meaning of Faith 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Meaning of Prayer 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Meaning of Service 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Meeting the Master 
OZORA 8. DAVIS 


Paul in Everyday Life 
JOHN DOUGLAS ADAM 


Psalms of the Social Life 
CLELAND B. McAFEB 


Under the Highest Leadership 
JOHN DOUGLAS ADAM 


Resignations 
Cross, R. W., Plymouth, Waterloo, Ta. 
Fisupr, F. V., First, Boise, Ida., to return to 
Berkeley, Cal. 
GILLANDERS, D. J., Ontario, Ore. 
Porter, Ropert, First, St. Joseph, Mo., 


f “Meaning of Faith,” $1.35, and “Meaning of 


* With the exception o 


baie Service,” $1.25. 


over seven years. To take effect March 31. BOOKS WITH 
Powp, W. P. D., Sykeston-Heaton, N. D. ASSOCIATION PRESS rd 
Installations . w YORK VW 
Hinpiny, J. G., 4, Bast, East Cleveland, ee 343 MADISON AVENUE NE = 
etl oe eee b oe iM Q. —e—iorOOU RRS 
parts y ev. 4 . ° , = Fil 
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was recently formed to study the books of the 
New Testament. 

VOORHERS, Ry. J. S., and Mrs. VOORHERS, Pom- 
fret, Ct., were given a reception by their par- 
ishioners on Friday evening, March 3. A 
musical program, prepared by Mrs. John D. 
Campbell, was rendered by a chorus formed 


AINTAB 


Budget for 1922-23, now being planned, must 
be limited to missionary salaries, grant from 
Higher Educational Fund, local income (which 
will be small) and 1921 income from endow- 
ment, plus special donations. These dona- 
tions will determine the amount of work 
which the college and hospital can 
undertake. 

Make checks payable to S. F. Wilkins, 

Treasurer, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


(Trustees of Donations for Education 
in Turkey—Legal Title.) 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Keligious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS. 
Chicago, Mlinois. President. 


Trains for 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instruction. Full Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees. Opportunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A high grade professional school in applied religion 
training for the modern ministry in its various fields. 
Interdenominational faculty and student body. All the 
privileges of Oberlin College and its strong equipment. 
Generous scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance;for women.@Graduate degrees according 
to program. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 
SS SE SEE TS A EMR ES Aad S| 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 106th year opened Sept. 21. 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education, 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students, 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


15 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls) 17 miles from Boston, 46 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings, Gymnasium, 
MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals 
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from both the Episcopal and Congregational 
Churches. At the conclusion of this program 
Mr. H. H. Davenport presented Mr. Voorhees 
with a pot of gold found, as he suggested, at 
the end of the rainbow. It contained $150, in 
recognition .of the pastor’s untiring work in 
planning for the renovating of the church and 
other activities in the parish. To Mrs. Voor- 
hees a mahogany windsor chair was presented. 
The rector of the Episcopal chureh then spoke 
a few words of friendly greeting and apprecia- 
tion, after which Mr. and Mrs. Voorhees ex- 
pressed their deep gratitude for the gifts and 
the good will they represented. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count Vine. Minimum 
charge, sizty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


KELLY—At Auburndale, Mass., March 8, Marcella 
Lucy Brown, widow of Francis Chase Kelly, 
aged 92 years. 


MRS. CHARLES D. ADAMS 


The news of the death of Mrs. Julia Stevens 
Adams, the wife of Prof. Charles D. Adams, of 
Dartmouth College, will bring sorrow to a large 
circle of friends. Mrs. Adams was apparently 
recovering safely from a serious surgical opera- 
tion when a sudden relapse brought the end very 
swiftly. 

Julia Stevens was born in Nashua, N. H., on 
Christmas eve, 1858. Most of her childhood and 
young womanhood, until her marriage, was spent, 
in Wilton, N. H., where her parents were very 
near neighbors of those of Mr. Adams, whose 
father, Daniel B. Adams, was long the pastor of 
the Congregational Church. After studies at 
New Hampton Academy and _ several years of 
teaching, she was married to Mr. Adams, and 
their first home was made at Cushing Academy. 

In 1884, they removed to the Southwest to 
take up work in Drury College, then in its early 
Struggles in a new and growing community. 
There Mrs. Adams was active in the life of the 
college, and most helpful in the work of a little 
home missionary church. 

In the first year of the New Dartmouth, Pro- 
fessor Adams was called to the professorship of 
Greek there, and from that time, 1893, this has 
been Mrs. Adams’ home. The years have been 
devoted to the most unselfish and devoted care 
of her little family, and she hag lived to see her 
three children established in their life work, her 
sons graduates of Dartmouth, and her daughter 
of Mt. Holyoke. Her older son, David, is pastor 
of the Congregational Church of Farmington, 
Me.; her daughter, Bllen Frances, is head of a 
department of the Dartmouth College Library ; 
and her younger son, Robert, a civil engineer, is 
with the Reciprocal Underwriters of New York 
City. 

Joining the Church of Christ upon coming to 
Hanover, Mrs. Adams has always borne her full 
part in its life and in the activities of the women 
of the church. Her faithful and gentle life, and 
her thoughtful kindness to the Many younger 
women whom the years have brought to the col- 
lege circle, have endeared her to a long succession 
of faculty families and village homes, 


MRS. SAMUEL WARD BOARDMAN 

Sarah WBlizabeth Boardman, widow of Rev. 
Samuel Ward Boardman, D.D., died after an 
illness of eight months, Sunday afternoon, Feb. 5, 
at her home in Bloomfield, N. J., in her 85th 
year. She was born in Boston in 1837, the 
daughter of Rev. David and Mary (Hvarts) 
Greene. Her father and previously her maternal 
grandfather, Jeremiah Evarts, were secretaries 
of the American Board, and Mrs. Boardman al- 
Ways retained an earnest and active interest 
in missionary work. 

Dr. and Mrs. Boardman were married at West-. 
boro, Mass., and celebrated their golden wedding 
in Bloomfield in 1911. Mrs. Boardman was the 
mother of nine children, three of whom survive. 
They are Samuel Ward Boardman, Jr., of New- 
ark; Roger Sherman Boardman and Martha T. 
Boardman, of Bloomfield. One brother, Judge 
Roger Sherman Greene, of Oakland, Cal., also 
survives. Mrs. Boardman: was one of the highest 
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types of a true Christian mother. Her children 
rise up and call her blessed. 4 


DR. HARRIS GRAHAM 


Harris Graham, A.B., M. D., 33 years professor) 
of pathology and practice of medicine in the) 


q\ 
American University of Beirut, formerly tha 


Syrian Protestant College, died in Beirut on 
Feb. 27, in his 60th year. He was born in Oty 
tawa, Canada, graduated at 20 from Toronto 


University and then took his medical course at 
Michigan University. ‘On taking his degree he 
was appointed by the A. B. C. F. M. a mission-/ 
ary to Turkey in 1885. At Constantinople hel? 
married Miss Ella Bray, a fellow missionary.’ 
All Dr. Graham’s instruments, books and outfit |» 
were lost at sea on a following ship. The new i 
missionaries were sent to Aintab. On the over- |) 
land journey Dr. Graham broke his leg, but re- 
duced the fracture himself and continued his. 
journey on horseback to Aintab. Here he plunged 
into the study of Turkish and the teaching of}! 
pathology and physiology in the medical school ’ 
of the Central Turkey College. Four years of the 
hardest kind of work followed, for the professors 
had to go out in the surrounding cities and make 
all the money possible to get funds to carry on 
the school. And then the Turks closed the school. dj 
No wonder! It was flourishing! 

Dr. Graham was then called to the chair of 
pathology at Beirut, where he labored assidu- 
ously for a generation, and was called away at 
the zenith of his powers and influence. | 

In 1892 he had leave to go to Berlin and study 
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BY BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 


A group of essays so appealing, so 


beautiful that they touch the soul and 
quicken the heartbeats. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid. 
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THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


The Standard for Congregational Churches 


Returnable copies for examination 
on request 
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14 Beacon St. 
Boston 


19 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Established 
1873. 1,850 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Come and live at 


NORTHFIELD 


Historic old town with modern facilities. Famous two- 
mile shaded Main Street. Trinitarian, Unitarian, Catholic 
“churches. Public schools, Northfield Seminary and Mt. 
Hermon School. Two hotels, two public libraries. On 
railroad and auto routes New York and White Mountains. 
American neighbors. A good town for all-the-year or 
summer residence, for farming. Correspondence invited. 
Secretary Board of Trade, Northfield, Mass. 


EUROPE 


Special parties sailing April 21st and 25th, 
via the Mediterranean. 
An opportunity to avoid the crowd. 
Write fo’ Booklet B-6. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
506 Fifth Avenue New York City 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York . | 


Recommends ee to colleges, public and private 4 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O, PRAILT, Mgr. 
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ch’s laboratory, for he taught bacteriology 
dition for several years. He pursued path- 
ical studies in Vienna and Berlin on many 
yacations. Dr. Graham first demonstrated 
the common culex mosquito carries the germ 
a mgué, or “break bone’’ fever as it is called 
bur southern states. He first isolated its germ. 
fe enjoyed a very extensive practice. I say 
syed, for more than any physician I know, 
‘enjoyed medical work. He loved his profes- 
; Patients came to him from all parts of 
Near Hast. He was a linguist. His English 
enereatl rich in its vocabulary and lucid 
éxpression. He spoke fluently Arabic, Turkish, 
nch and German, spoke Italian fairly well and 
tI get along with a patient in modern Greek 
i] Armenian. He was a diagnostician of great 
li, with a seeming intuitive faculty in arriv- 
; at a cause of disease. He was equally great 
‘a therapeutist. He knew his materia medica 
af how to use it; an art rapidly becoming lost! 
| possessed a manner of great sympathy that 
m the hearts and confidence of his patients. 
‘was a forceful, thorough and inspiring teacher. 
» used bed-side and ease-history teaching long 
fore it was common in American medical 
100ls. He was a keen, searching examiner. He 
is a diplomat, and before the war, in the days 
‘the “unspeakable Turk,’ he was able to per- 
fm many delicate diplomatic services beyond 
e powers of the consular officials. 

In addition to his professorial and private 
actice duties -he was for nearly twenty-five 
ars a member of the Beirut Executive Com- 
ittee of the Lebanon Hospital for the Insane, 
| Anglo-American charity situated in the sub- 
bs of Beirut, the only insane hospital in Syria. 
f the time of his death he was chairman of this 
pard. Wie U3s,"cA% 
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. REV. GEORGE ALWARD RAWSON 
Rey. George Alward Rawson, who died in Los 


ngeles, Cal., Feb. 8, was born Aug. 30, 1836, 
; Brockville, Ontario, Canada. He took his 
legiate and theological courses in ~ Toronto 
ollege, later affiliated with Magill University, 
ontreal. His first parish was in Nova Scotia. 
e held pastorates subsequently in Coburg, Can- 
a Batavia, Ill.; Churchville, N. Y.; Hamilton, 
Y.; Sidney, N. Y.; and Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
In the spring of 1888 he came to Los Angeles, 
ortly after his arrival here he took the pas- 
rate of what was then known as the Railroad 
hapel, situated near the Southern Pacific car 
hops. Later he was pastor of the Vernon Ave. 
mgregational Church for a number of years. 
tiring from active services in the pulpit, he 
ught property and built bungalows, which were 
old on small installments to needy people. Thus, 
e amassed considerable wealth, of which he con- 
idered himself the trustee. 

Virtually all of his profits were devoted by 
im to building funds of Congregational churches 
this section and he died leaving a small es- 
ate. His expressed ‘policy was to assist others 
yhile living. During the last ten years of his 
ife, he found his: greatest delight in serving the 
hurehes through his gifts. He contributed to 
2 Congregational churches for their building 
ojects or for repairs and enlargements. AS 
ce-president of the Congregational Church Dx- 
Sion Society, of Los Angeles, he not only gave 
is money but himself freely and generously. 
Barnest and devout, of a deeply spiritual na- 
ure, he was a true minister of the gospel. For 


RICHMOND, VA. 


(ARCHER G. SONES. 
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the sake of others and especially for the churches 
which he loved, he consecrated himself and all 
he had. His constant delight was to be the 
administrator of his own estate. 

He married Miss Marie Allen in 1860, and 
leaves a daughter, Mrs. Gertrude R. Curtis, and 
a son, H. N. Rawson, and four grandchildren. 


EDWARD C. ROOT 
1842-1922 

Mr. Root was a prominent citizen of Thomas- 
ton, Ct. He was always active in furthering any 
project for the public good; but his chief interest 
lay in the Congregational Church, of which he 
was a member for many years. He acted as deacon 
for thirty years. He was especially interested in 
the Sunday school, which he served in many 
capacities. Always present, when able, at church 
services, he was also a prominent figure at Con- 
vention meetings. He represented the Naugatuck 
Valley Association in the National Council at 
Ios Angeles. His presence and advice will be 
missed in every department of church activity. 


Why Not Try This? 

The liquor traffic is under severe attack in 
India by the Hindu Nationalists. The mis- 
sion churches, of course, are united in oppo- 
sition to the evil business. And to cap the 
climax, the sweeper caste, it is reported, not 
long ago voted that any sweeper found violat- 
ing the local prohibition law should be beaten 
fifty times with his shoes, and have his mous- 
tache shaved off on one side! Something like 
that might prove more effective than fining 
here at home. 
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Teachers’ Bibles 


Over 3,000,000 copies 
have been sold 


Whrs center column refer- 
ences throughout, and The 
Cyclopedic Concordance, 
being the Helps arranged in 
alphabetical order like a dic- 
tionary. Convenient, accu- 
rate, comprehensive and up- 
to-date. 24 full-page plates 
and 15 colored maps. 
Printed on white and the 
famous Oxford India Papers 
in a large variety of types. 
Circular upon request. 
At all Booksellers 
or the Publishers 
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A message which is needed and timely. 
tive effect and presents a tre 
discriminating. 


I. Honoring the Church 
Il. Building the Church 
Ill. Belonging to the Church 


Discovers for all parents 
training of children. 


training of children and outlining 
—in the home—we 
Christian training. 
-normal, Christian atmosphere. 


14. BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A popular, conerete presentation of the chureh and its | 
The sequence of subjects produces a eumula- 


atment which is comprehensive and at the same time 
This book will be read with interest both by those who are friends of 
the church and those who are indifferent or 
people to find a place for the Church in their lives. 


CHAPTERS 


Written in a simple, interesting way, 


aluable books in picturing the conditions in the home, s ( 
ok if the steps to be taken to approach these ideals. Here 


find the beginning of the whole problem 
This book will help all parents to surrou 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
THE HONOR OF THE CHURCH 


By CHARLES R. BROWN 
Dean of the Divinity School, Yale University 


place in the world today. 


It will help young 
$1.00, Postpaid $1.10 


antagonistic to it. 


IV. Recruiting the Church 
V. Adapting the Church 
VI. Unifying the Church 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


By LUTHER ALLAN WEIGLE 
Professor of Religious Education, Yale University 
and teachers the fundamental problems in the Christian 


this is one of the most 
etting forth the ideals for the 


of religious education and 
nd their children with a 
$1.50, Postpaid $1.60 


19 W. JACKSON STREET 
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IN THE WORK OF THE CHURCH! 


HOW TO ENLIST NEN 
A PROGRAM 


PARISH EVANGELISM 


By FREDERICK L. FAGLEY, Secretary Commission on Evangelism. 
hout it and every active layman should read it. 


@ “No pastor can afford to be wit 


THAT WINS! 
$1.00 


It is a tested 


and proved program with methods that win.”—Congregationalist. 


All Booksellers. F. H. REVELL CO. 


158 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥.5; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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der auspices of Sea 
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The Pastor Says: An acute critic is deemed 
intellectual, but the wisest*of all men is the 
acute appreciator. 


'Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands} 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples § 
aaanenas Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. V, Malden, Masa. i 


ROCHES,© EMBROCATION| 


RELIEVES SAFELY ano PROMPTLY 


Lumbago 
and Rheumatism. 
All druggists or 
W. EDWARDS &SON ¢ cougeRA aco. 
London, England 99.9) Beekman St.N. Y. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 

Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. Al- 
bany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Congregational minister—with a good record 
—available for-pulpit supply or pastorate in North 
Central states, $1,200 and parsonage. Address 
“L.,” Congregationalist. 


Congregational minister with pulpit ability de- 
sires pastorate where pastoral visitation, solid 
preaching and good judgment count. Central 
States preferred. Salary, $1,800, and house, if 
church has a future. References furnished. Ad- 
dress “Pastor,” Congregationalist. 


Young minister, ordained, married, would con- 
sider call to Congregational church in city or 
community church in the eountry, $2,500 to 
$3,000 and parsonage. Can furnish excellent 
references as to preaching ability and successful 
work among young people. ‘A. M.,” Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston. 


The next six years will be the best and most 
fruitful of my ministry. I would like to invest 
them in a church with a future. Community or 
Federated preferred. Obsolescent or superfluous 
churches please save stamps. Strong and vital 
preacher ; diligent pastor; social; successful with 
young people; good business man; progressive in 
theology and method. Good record of achieve- 
ment. Present salary, $1,800 and house. SD a 
care Congregationalist. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL . 


The Children’s Hospital, of Philadelphia, is 
receiving applications for admissioon to the School 
of Nursing for May 1, 1922. This school affords 
exceptional opportunities to prepare for specializ- 
ing in the scientific care of sick children and in 
disease prevention among well children, thus pre- 
senting a peculiar appeal to those who are keen 
to take part in the great Child Welfare move- 
ment of the present day. Instruction and experi- 
ence in general adult nursing is included. For 
full information address Superintendent, The 
Children’s Hospital, 18th and Bainbridge Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Tragedy of the Excluded 


(Oontinued from page 866) 
cling to a remnant of their property, do not 
desire to migrate. 

Asked by the committee whether the Arme- 
nians in this country colonize or become lost 
in American life, Mr. Kalaidjian answered 
that the first generation has not been long 
enough in this country to become assimilated. 
The second generation, however, will become 
American. 


For Whooping 
Cough, Asthma, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Nasal Catarrh, 
Bronchitis and 
Sore Throat. 
Fhe Vapor Treatment for Coughs and Colds 
The time to use Cresolene is at night. This fact 


appeais to every one, for the healing, antiseptic 
vapor is breathed all niyht and is constantly in 
contact with the seat of the disease, relieving the 


cough and difficult breathing. 
Cresolene has been recommended and used for forty 
years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 60. FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS 
VAPO-CRE 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


ton. 


AIREDALES 


Airedale Pups on approval. Registered stock. 
Kennels closed Sundays. Write for booklet. DB. 
G. Clough, Greenland, N. H. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Housekeeper for clergyman whose 
daughter is away at school. Parsonage modern. 
Good home, small remuneration. P. 0. Box 154, 
Warner, N. H. 


A good opportunity presents itself to a good 
man at the Federated Church, at Castleton, Vt. 
Address Edw. A. Ellis. 


POSITION WANTED 


Church Assistant desires position. 
terested and capable. 


Deeply in- 
“M,” care Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale by Owner—Cut over hard wood land, 
suitable for dairy and general farming. Taylor 
County, Wisconsin. Good soil, roads, schools and 
markets. Deed with % cash. Balance to suit 
buyer. Dr. James Alderson, Dubuque, Ia. 


“DAY BY DAY WITH JESUS.” Best manual 
for Holy Week ever published, large octavo, cloth 
bound, worth Three Dollars; and “CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CREEDS AND COVENANTS,” by Wil- 
liam E. Barton, invaluable book, cloth bound, 
worth $2.50. Send one dollar today, and get 
both books, postpaid. Free to home missionary 
pastors who apply. John J. Barton, Sublette, Il. 


Easter Gifts. Chicken Little, of cloth, full of 
candy eggs, in yellow coop; SURPRISE STICK, 
make-believe lemon stick holding five Spring toys. 
Bach 30 cents, 4 for $1.00. Lambkin, of eider- 
down, holding pint hot-water bottle, $2.00. Mis- 
tress Patty C. Comfort, North Cambridge, Mass. 


For Adoption—Alert boy of nine years; fair 
hair, blue eyes; intelligence above average. Apply 
610 Elm Street, New Haven. Ct. 


Time to Choose that summer Kamp for your 
daughter. Kamp Khoo-Khoo-Khoos, on 225-acre 
farm, on Lake Winnepesaukee, is just the Kamp. 
Milk from own Guernsey and Jersey herd. Vege- 
tables from own garden. Fine beach. Outdoor 
sports. Large motor boat. Four-seated auto. 
Home atmosphere. Best of mothering care. Nine 
weeks, June 29—Aug. 31, $150. Only limited 
number taken. Write at once for details if you 
wish to be one of Kamp 1922. Rey. Burt Leon 
Yorke or Clara Olney Yorke (Mrs. B. L.), Alton, 
INSP EL. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Old Colony Home. Yor 
Hiderly People, Hingham. 
14 per cent. in rates. 
details. 


Convalescents and 
Recent reduction of 
Call Hingham 289 W for 


Wanted— Small, attractive Tea Room to man- 
age for the summer months. BE. L. B., 611 South- 
bridge St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Asked again whether he did not think ti 
Armenians came because they thought “it wi 
a pretty good country to come to in order i 
make. money, Mr. Kalaidjian replied, “Th 
average Armenian has very high ideals. Mone 
is not the first consideration in coming her, 
The Armenians have had their first introdw 
tion to America through American mission! 
ries, and every Armenian who eomes to thi 
country thinks that every American must h 
as good as the missionaries. Of course, I al 
sorry to say they often have disillusionment 
when they arrive.” 
Mr. Kalaidjian’s time is divided between th 
work of the Armenian Evangelical Alliance 
and the Congregational Home Missionary && 
ciety. He has been instrumental in the o7 
ganization of a Congregational church durin 
the past year, and extends a friendly interes 
to the group of Armenian churches scattere 
throughout the country. Armenians are natu 
rally Congregationalists because of the wor 
of the American Board in their land. 
FL. 3G 


Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MENTING, Pilgrim Hal! 
March 27, 10.45 a. M. Speakers, Mr. Joh 
Pratt Whitman and Mr. John F. Nason. Sut 


ject: ‘‘Co-operation in Production.” 

NORTHERN MAIND SUMMER SCHOOL OF RBPLIGIOU 
EpucaTion, Houlton, Me., July 5-12. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, annua 
meeting, Second Church, Greenfield, Mass. 
March 29. Speakers: Rev. J. G. Dickey, Rev 
A. V. Bliss, Rev. L. B. Goodrich, Mrs. Henry E 
Bray and Mrs. Robert M. Woods. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Chicago, IIL 
March 29—April 1. General subject, ‘Prot 
lems of Week-day Religious Education.” 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting 
Pilgrim Hall, April 7, 10.30 a. Mm. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, month: 
meeting, Pilgrim Hall, April 7, 2 Pp. M. Speak 
ers: Rev. J. G. Dickey, North Dakota, an 
Rey. Alfred V. Bliss, Boston. 

SUFFOLK NorrH ASSOCIATION, Highland Church 
Somerville, Mass., April 12, afternoon ani 
evening. General theme, “Prayer.” 

NORTHFIELD (Mass.) SUMMER SCHOOL OF RBELI 
GIOUS EpuCcATION, July 21-29. 

INTERNATIONAL SuNDAy ScHOOL 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 


CONVENTION 


“CHURCH WINDOWS 
e AND 
“MEMORIALS IN: STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND. MARBLE 


SEND. FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Jacoby Art Glass Company 


+ Dept{EZ) 2700 St. Vincent Ave; St/:Louis, Mo. , 
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FOLDING ORCANS=ST = fare 


BEGINNING with STYLE X. we Guarantee 
Send for Catalog. Makers of the famous 3 and 6-ply OAK CASES 


BILHORN BROTHERS, 136 West Lake St, Chicago styis 


HARRY W. JONES 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


MINNEAPOLIS 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


B E L L Memorials 


EL 


BELL CO. 


ROY, NY. ano 
220 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 


_ a Specialty 
MENEELY 
TRO 
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' Benevolent Societies 


assacuuserrs HOM® MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
\stituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
ety, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
[their home missionary work. The Society 
is bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
s, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
ek B. Hmrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


uker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
) Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
iston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTURIAL AID. 
icits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
wests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
rer, Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. HB. 
nrich, Congregational House. 

THN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION Or BOSTON 
ad vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
tablishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
tional Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
d its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. BH. 
alsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
lilding, Boston. 

: Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, 503 Congrega- 
onal House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
iss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD *NTERIOR, 
) S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. H. Hurlbut, 
reas. Friday Meeting 10 a. M. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
oom 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
rancisco, Cal. Mrs. R. C. Kirkwood, President; 
irs. Hrnest A. Bvans, Vice-President; Mrs. Ww. 
r, Ferrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ey, Pxecutive Secretary ; Miss Hlizabeth S. Ben- 
m, Associate Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
HDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S 
uffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 
WoMAN’s HomMp MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
assachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
atheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
7 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 

806 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
\. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
regational Society devoted to the material, social 
md moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
upported mainly by the New England churches. 
Jas finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Zoston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
200m at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
nade payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
fiduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
innuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 
‘The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 

507 West Street, New York City. ae 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 

from New York. 

_ Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

_ PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
JoHn B. CatvertT, D. President; GEORGH 
IDNDY WEBSTER, D. D., Secretary. 

~ CLarRmNCH C, PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 

New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


_ American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
- National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
irculates moral and religious literature. Helps 
q churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
upported by voluntary gifts. Contributions s0- 
cited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
ontributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 
: WwW. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


! New England Agency 

: THH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
‘pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
‘Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Connecticut Societies 


up FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

(Hp MISSIONARY SOCIBTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits vee 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. poe 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent ; Rev. os ig 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, ar 
ord. | 


Moderator, Rev. William BE. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles B®. Burton, 


Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 


Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 


Dennen ee EEE EEIE En 


ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 


a ETE 


age 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family 
death ; 
Memorial Fund. 


ee E 


$5,000,000 held in trust 
the National Council, 
the Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 


providing funds to 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 

Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Hddy 
Rev. Cormelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William H. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Aoting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 
2B VEE EEE 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam I.. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


_——__ 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev: chad So ta eel \ Corresponding Secretaries 

Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 

Mrs. EF. W. Wileox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 


District Secretaries 
A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 

G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., 
Francisco. 

BWducational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
en 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
RIMTEDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parson ges. In. sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. BE. Tlolt. Social Service Secretary 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 


National Agencies 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


289 Fourth Ave., New York 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Hmeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
pensions for the Congregational minister, 


in case of his untimely 


endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
by the Corporation for 
the income used to endow 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. San 


supplement the minister’s an- 


Executive Secretary 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, 
; Executive Committee 


Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
Rev. RocKwELu H. PoTTEr, Chairman, Ct. 
Rev. Francis J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. WALTER BH. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rv. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 
Baecutive ede io), 8 bs 
‘ ARLES HB. BuRTON (ee ofjicto), ecre 
Bay, ere B. McConnexu, Associate Secretary 
Rev. Joun L. KILBon, Financial Secretary 
Ry. Harry D. SHELDON, Superintendent of Dis- 


tribution 


Calif. 


the work of the several organizations 
Gaine with then publicity and promotion ac- Becta’ ete eeliciou Bducation 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency | program including Social Service and Missionary 
with the minimum of expense. tonal | Ea" svioe > « Colleces, Academies, Training 
Nationa University Pastors ; 


Schools, Ministerial Students, 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 


Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
scHonT EXTENSION SOCIETY : 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 


-vear program voted by the 
tes aa transferred to the Commis- 
includes the co-opera- 
interests of the 
churches in E Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on 
for any nationa 
may be remitted throug 


i jal Secretary. 
Binanele ee rare. & ad information address the 


My S gh Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
ae ae agen Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 


communities and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
Ruy. FRANK M. SHELDON, General Secretary 


Josepu B. ROBSON, Treasurer 
Vrrnor M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 


A. A. Hacstrom, Western Manager 
KENNETH S. BALLON, Advertising Manager 


THE CONGREC TIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Forth Ave., New York City 

Established oy the National Council at Des 
Moines in 19 


i “Horace Day, Chairman 
—cneatgonney Executive Secretary 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION . 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 
Henry CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 
JoHN R. MON Ve ee 
. BENNETT, Secretary é 
goes Trust COMPANY, of Illinois, ‘Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to relate 
more effectively the churches to the educational in- 
stitutions, and to assist these institutions, both 
financially and with administrative advice. 


Walker’s 
the Best 


Over 50,000 more ref- 
erences than any other 
low priced concordance 
to the Bible. 980 pages. 


Cloth $3.00. ¥% leather i v. Fr derick L. Fagley, 
rdance tes an all-the-year-round program of 
eae Le as eee eae Piraen work to enlist men in the worship and 


Gouarrerec tacks service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


Boston 


THE PILGRIM PRESS * “eitss*** 


&S 
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Complete Equipment 


The Hymnal for American Y ouith 


Edited by 


H. Augustine Smith, A.M. 


Professor of Church Worship, Music, Hymnody and Church Pageantry of Boston Univer 
Director of Music, Chautauqua Institution 


342 Hymns and Responses 


Price, $75.00 a hundred, Transportation additional 


Manuals of Hymn Study and Interpretation 


Under the editorial supervision of H. Augustine Smith in connection with the 


Hymnal for American Youth 


I. Hymn Stories for Children. Hymn Facts and Stories to tell to Children and Young People 
By Margaret W. Eggleston 


II. Method and Interpretation of Hymn Singing. _ xy raith Lovell Thomas 
III. Twenty-five Hymns with Art Picture Illustrations. By Marion Faye Stickney 


Price 20 cents, when twelve are ordered, transportation additional. Single copies 25 cents, postpaid 


Orchestration 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Arrangement for twelve instruments. Price, $1.25 each 


Pageant 


The Light of The World 


A pageant of Religious Education, Home and Foreign Missions, Hymn Evaluations and Dramatizations 
Price 15 cents 


Three Festival Services 


| Song Festival of the Seasons. With hymns, prayers, organ music, anthems, 


singing, and responsive readings. 


II. Song Festival of the Twelve Months. Part 1. Symbolic Processionals of the Twelve 
Months. Part 2. General Program, including Lord’s Prayer, interpreted by Beatitudes, 
# 


III. The Life of Christ In Hymns, Carols, Pictures. Price 15 cents. 


antiphonal 


353 Fourth Avenue The Century Co. New York City 
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Winter Street Congregational Church, Bath, Maine 
In Our Series of Notable Church Edifices 


boatmen passing up and down the Kennebec 

Three pastors served the church for a total 
wood, 1812-1843; Rev. John Orr Fiske, 1843-1883 ; and Rev.. Omar White 
Folsom is pastor emeritus. In the period be- 
J. Duncklee was minister of the church. 


nas long been a landmark for 


The spire of this old New Hngland church 
ve played upon it at night. 


River, and often the searchlights of warships ha 
of one hundred years: Rev. John Wallace Billing 
Folsom, 1884-1912. The present pastor is Rev. Edwin D. Hardin, and Mr. 

tween the pastorates of Mr. Folsom and Mr. Hardin, Rev. Maurice 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, by Frank H. Kasson 


THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT AS A FRIEND, by Charles F. Thwing 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY—An Editorial 


386 


Going Forward in Education 


With the opening in January of the head- 
quarters of the Congregational Foundation for 
Education, the church takes one more tangible 
and most significant step. This action, co- 
incident with the annual meetings in Chicago 
of the Association of American Colleges and 
the Council of Chureh Boards of Education, 
aroused widespread interest. Much promi- 
nence was given to the Foundation, and it was 
generally felt that the Congregational churches 
are once more assuming that position of leader- 
ship in education which has been theirs tradi- 
tionally from the days of the Pilgrims. 

During the past two months, the Founda- 
tion, under the guidance of President Nash, 
has been rapidly attacking its immediate prob- 
lems and laying the basis for a strong forward 
movement later in the year. In company with 
other leaders, Dr. Nash has visited institutions 
at Wichita, Tabor, Atlanta, and will touch 
at other points on his present trip to the 
Pacific coast. Invitations have been extended 
to the Foundation to present its plang at a 
_number of the State Conferences, and a clear- 
cut, progressive policy will shortly be laid be- 
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fore the churches for approval and action. 
The “Open Letter to Congregationalists” now 
going out to all the churches carries a message 
from the Foundation which may well be given 
the serious thought of the entire denomination. 
Only as we think correetly and think together 
about our educational problems can any real 
progress be made. Steps are being taken to 
make available to every one the things which 
we wish to know in order to co-operate intelli- 
gently with the Foundation in the interest of 
our schools. The old assumption, more or less 
common and very comfortable, that education 
is a self-winding, perpetual motion machine is 
being discarded, and we are waking up. There 
is eyery indication that the Foundation pro- 
poses to wake up the church still more to its 
responsibility for promoting the ideals of the 
Congregational fellowship through its educa- 
tional institutions. E. F. 


A British View of Tumulty’s 
Book 


Joseph Tumulty’s “Woodrow Wilson as I 
Knew Him” hag just been published in Eng- 
land. A review in The Daily Chronicle is of 


Modern Money Methods 
for the Church 


By FREDERICK A. AGAR 


The object of the author is to 
Suggest ways whereby the local 
church may be delivered from un- 
wise financial methods, and to out- 
line a plan adapted to provide ade- 
quate financial resources for both 
the local and the wider Christian 
enterprise. $1.00 net 


The Withered Fig Tree 


Studies in Stewardship 
By Epwin M. Porrat 


The author’s purpose is to make 
clear the fundamental principles 
underlying the Stewardship move- 
ment and to furnish a basis for 
the organization of local leagues or 
groups of Christian stewards. Au- 
thentic personal testimonies rein- 
force the argument. $1.00 net 


tion. 


monplace things in teaching, 


how. to build beautifully and economically. 
for a large church. 
tect’s plans. 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
1107 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 


New Books Worth While 


The author’s theme, the history of the Bible from 
the lost books that preceded it, through the story of 
its making, its early readers and translators, down to 
modern 
manuscripts, necessarily occupies most of his atten- 
Scholarly in knowledge, clear in statement, he 
is also deeply reverent in spirit. 


How to Conduct a Church 


This is a timely treatment of a most important sub- 
ject by an eminently well-qualified man. 
sult of actual experience in promoting, conducting and 
supervising Church Vacation Schools. It is written for 
pastors, Sunday school workers, and young people who 
are interested in the conduct of a week-day school 
during the vacation period. 
closely followed to great advantage at every point. 


ATES PA Ti nL 


JUDSON TRAINING MANUALS 


FOR THE SCHOOL OF THE CHURCH 


OUR JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
By Jeannette A. McNaughton 
Gives the key to success with Juniors. 
Reveals organization and teaching secrets. : 
Discusses lessons, conferences, teachers, records, activities, and promotions. 


STORY-TELLING LESSONS 
By Henry Edward Tralle, M. A:, Th. D. 
Shows how to tell teaching-stories artfully and effectively. 
Shows the value of the story in religious education. 
Shows how to select, arrange, analyze, grade, and classify stories. 


THE USE OF PROJECTS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By Gertrude Hartley 
A manual explaining how to make religious education interesting by utilizing com- 
Tells how to vitalize handwork and memory work. It 
presents tested methods and illustrations of actual work. 


PLANNING CHURCH BUILDINGS 
By Henry Edward Tralle, M.A., Th. D., and George E. Merrill, A.I. A. 


Shows how to plan for the adequate housing of a modern church program. 


Shows how to remodel an old building. 


Have you a copy of our 150-page General Catalog, listing all of 
our Books, Pamphlets and Tracts? If not, send for one. 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


514 N. Grand Ave., St. Louis 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 


Makers of the Bible 


By HERMON W. SEVERN 
reconstruction of the best text from the 


$1.25 net 


Vacation School 


By ALBERT H. GAGE 


It is the re- 


This manual may be 


Illustrated. $1.50 net 


Cloth, 75 cents net 


Cloth, 75 cents net 


Cloth, $1.00 net 


Shows 
Shows how to build for a small church or 
Illustrated with archi- 
Cloth, $1.25 net 


It is FREE. 


313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 
223 Church St., Toronto 
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interest for its comment on both men. Need-. 
less to say we give it as news, and not as an 
expression of editorial opinion. The reviewer 
says: 

It professes to reveal Wilson the man; what 
it does reveal is Mr. Tumulty, the tenth-rate | 
American journalist, with all the incorrigible} 
vanity and cheap sentimentalism and intellec- | 
tual standards of his type, running his puny ' 
tape measure over this truly great man, one 
of the most impressive personalities that Amer- 
ica has produced, ranking with Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln, and producing an in- 
credibly vulgar oleographie caricature. That a 
small man, even when he has obtrusive per- 
sonality, can write a first-rate biography of a 
big man is shown by the classic example of 
Boswell; but Boswell did at least give Johnson 
a chance. He did not claim to be the inspirer | 
of Johnson's best sayings and the master of 
Johnson's vigorous wisdom. 

But if we are to take Tumulty’s word for it, 
hardly a single act of Wilson’s public life, 
hardly a great word that he uttered, but was 
suggested and urged upon him by his remark- 
able secretary. It is Mr. Tumulty all the time, 
and the President, if nowhere, was at any rate 
Tumulty’s impressionable and responsive pupil. 
Just as Mr. Tumulty made Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Tumulty made the war and Mr. Tumulty made 
the peace. 


Home Missionary Society 
Debt 


“Why is it that the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society has a deficit when the total 
benevolences in 1920 and 1921 were larger than 
ever before?’ This is a fair question, and it 
deserves a straightforward answer. 

The fact is that in a readjustment of per- 
centages, as among the “Seven Societies,” 
which was brought about in 1920, the share 
of the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety: was reduced from 231% to 19. This was 
done in the expectation that the total amount 
to be received by all the societies would be 
large enough so that 19 per cent. would cover 
all necessities; but when the returns were all 
in, it was found that the total received was, 
because of disturbed economic conditions, much 
less than the amount which had been esti- 
mated. The Society trimmed its sails to this 
adverse wind as well as it could, but by the 
end of the fiscal year, March 31, 1921, it was 
$20,000 in debt. 

During the year about to close, the same 
difficulty has been experienced. ‘The total re- 
ceipts have been less than last year, and, 
despite valiant efforts to curtail expenses, it 
looks as if another $23,000 would have to be 
added to the deficit, making the total $43,000. 
Indeed, this amount would have been much 
larger had it not been for the sacrificial efforts 
of a good many individuals and churches who 
have been sending in amounts, large and small, 
in response to recent appeals for help in this 
emergency. 

Read the following excerpts from a letter 
recently received at the office, and you will 
understand the spirit of devotion which ani- 
mates many of these givers. 

I think I am safe in saying there are very 
few persons who enjoy giving to worthy causes 
and objects more than I do, and at the same 
time the converse is just as true, that it hurts 
me not to be able to give “hilariously,” but 
such is the case at the present time with me. 
Few people realize the fierce financial struggle 


the farmers and stockmen are having. at the 
present time. ... 

To show you something of what it means 
to us, I wish to tell you that if my boys and 
I had sat down two years ago and since then 
twirled our thumbs and never raised: a ealf, a 
pig, a bushel of wheat, or fattened a steer or 
hog for market, we would have been money 
ahead. ... 

In the meantime, I have sold my Liberty 
Bonds, my War Savings Stamps, borrowed on 
my life insurance, put a mortgage on 
a certain piece of property. ... . 

(Continued on neat page) 
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J am a firm believer in tithing and am only 
too glad to do what little I can.... I am not 
going to turn you down completely, however, 
for it is when we give so it hurts that we are 
i really doing something worth while... .- En- 

closed is a check for home missions. 
Those who wish to help are sending checks 
or money-orders to the New York office, and 
saying, “For the debt.” 
Ernest M. HALLIDAY. 


Home Missionary Society, New York. 


The Prophet Jeremiah in 


Drama 

For the first time in the history of combined 
Protestantism all communions in Greater Bos- 
ton are going to “play” together by presenting 
the Biblical drama of Jeremiah the Prophet as 
a great “follow Haster” religious event. 

_ A dozen or more leading ministers of almost 
as many denominations are assuming important 
roles under professional coaching. The presi- 
_ dent of the Greater Boston Federation of 
' Churches, Rev. Ernest G. Guthrie, of Union 
- Congregational Church, will be seen as one 
of the disciples of Jeremiah, and Mrs. Mabel 
- Bosher Scudder, wife of Dr. Doremus Scud- 
der, secretary of the Federation, and a well- 
known Congregationalist, will act the rdle of 
 Zebida, the mother of the prophet. John Pratt 
Whitman and his wife, Hleanor Wood Whit- 
‘man, are in charge of the production. 
Jeremiah the Prophet is the work of Hieaner 
Wood Whitman, who is also the author of 
Isaiah, published by the Pilgrim Press several 
years ago, which is now being used by churches 
and colleges in many parts of the country. 
‘The Jeremiah drama makes the heroic prophet 
a real, live human being with a compelling 
ideal, which he follows even unto death. 
“The Boston production of Jeremiah the 


Prophet has been undertaken by the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches, in the belief 
that among other missions the church has 
today is the one of lifting the character of the 
modern stage and pointing the way to a reli- 
gious drama which shall be, a worthy successor 
of the more primitive miracle plays of the 
Middle Ages. It wishes to show what may 
be done by the churches collectively in dra- 
matically presenting religious truth, to foster 
the resumption of religion’s hold upon the 
drama, strikingly to uncover the dramatic pos- 
sibilities of the Bible, to illustrate one way 
in which the Scriptures may be powerfully 
taught, to throw light upon the significance 
of Hebrew prophecy and to reveal the tremen- 
dous bearing which the messages of the prophets 
have upon the social problems of today. 

The play is to be given in Boston’s largest 
theater, the National, at 533 Tremont St., 
May 4 and 5, and the choice of seats will be 
given to church people until April 24, when 
the sale is open to the public. Tickets may 
be obtained at Wm. Filene Son’s Co., 416 
Washington St., Boston. 


Ministers on Strike Committee 


The textile strike of New England closed 
the great mills of the Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing Co., in Manchester, N. H., on the morn- 
ing of Feb. 43. On the afternoon of that 
game day the Manchester Ministerial Associa- 
tion met and appointed a strike committee, 
consisting of Rev. Herbert A. Jump, chairman, 
Rey. Perley Grant and W. S. Dillon, secretary 
of the ¥. M. C. A. That committee immedi- 
ately sought to obtain statements from both 
sides of the controversy, and was successful 
in securing three hearings’ from Thomas Mc- 
Mahon, international president of the Textile 
Workers of America; Vice-President James 


Starr of the same organization, and leader 
of the local strike; Dennis Fleming, president 
of the Manchester Textile Council; W. Parker 
Straw, agent of . the Amoskeag, and James 
Eliot, manager of the Stark Mills. The As- 
sociation addressed an invitation to all par- 
ties concerned to meet for conference, looking 
toward some possibilities of arbitration. Cour- 
teous answers were received but the Amoskeag 
declined to meet with the operatives on any 
basis whatever. ‘The substance of the letter 
from the Ministerial Association to the prin- 
cipals in the controversy is significant, in view 
of the fact that until the mill managers made 
a statement in the press this week, the minis- 
ters of Manchester were the only persons in 
possession of official statements from both 
sides of the battle. 

“Our conviction is,” says the letter, “that a 
strike is infinitely more than a struggle be- 
tween two parties—capital and labor. It is a 
public calamity and the public is one of the 
major sufferers. If long continued, it flings 
its dark blanket of disaster over all the life 
and business enterprises of the community. 
The publie accordingly has rights in the case, 
and some one needs vigorously to assert those 
rights. Under the circumstances it seems as 
though the Protestant clergy of Manchester 
were summoned to be the voice of the public. 
The Christian Church has always aimed to 
secure peace and brotherhood and good will. 
Now that the good will of our community is 
threatened, who better than we should plead 
with both sides to be conciliatory, generous 
and open minded?” 

Now that their offer of mediatorial services in 
bringing about some conference on conciliation 
has been rejected by the Amoskeag, the min- 
isters are continuing their activities by secur- 
ing from outside and impartial sources in- 
formation concerning the issues of the strike. 
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highest practices of 


Evolution and Christianity 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


ieee recent publication in book form of Mr. Bryan’s 


diatribes against evolution make timely the appear- 
ance in this issue of an article on Genesis and Evolution 
by one who is alike a competent scientist and a good 
Christian. Such men of faith stand as the living answer 
to the assaults of literalists like Mr. Bryan, who can 
hardly be called a competent scientist, and whose Chris- 
tianity might better be displayed in the consecration of 


_ his eloquence to the vital evangel of which he is capable, 


and of which America has need. As Dr. Lloyd Douglas 
has said forcibly, it is nothing less than tragic when a 
man with so much power and opportunity to preach 
the gospel of grace, with so apparent a desire to help 
his fellowmen, turns aside to waste himself upon the 
monkey-business. We suppose that it was well enough 
established that the idea of the descent of man from 
monkeys was never anything but a travesty upon the 
doctrine of evolution; and we were also of the opinion 
that, in any case, except to a perverted sense of humor it 
would be evident that it would take as much divine 
power to evolve man from monkeys as to form him out 
of dust, or “slime,” as an early bible translates it. 


Tap Rwau ATTACK OF EVOLUTION 


Those who so represent the evolutionary hypothesis 
and so attack it display at once the inadequacy of their 
acquaintance with scientific investigation and literature. 
Had they touched the fringes of the subject, which is 
all that the present writer can profess to have done, 
they would know that in so far as the promulgation of 
the doctrine of evolution involved an attack upon Chris- 
tianity it centered not upon the question of man’s crea- 
tion, but upon the nature and method of his evolution. 
Interpretations were quickly given to the new doctrine 
which Darwin never approved, and probably never 
foresaw. 

A group of scientists, who knew as little of religion 
as Mr. Bryan knows of science, seized upon the phrases 
“the struggle for existence” and “the survival of the 
fittest,” and interpreting both in a crudely material- 
istic way, launched an assault, not merely upon the Gen- 
esis story, which they also interpreted literally, but upon 
the very foundations of Christian faith, and upon the 
Christian benevolence and virtue. 
The old “laissez faire, laissez passer” doctrine had made 
Political Economy the dismal science, but now arose 
a new doctrine of “laissez faire” that made science itself 


the most dismal thing of all. 


Tan Error oF Materialism 


“If the purpose of evolution,” said these early materi- 


alistic evolutionists, “is the survival of the fittest, and 
le why interfere 


the fittest are evolved through strugg 
with the struggle, by helping the weak and succoring 
the needy?” It was the refinement of scientific relent- 
lessness, a veritable vivisection with humanity as the 
victim. Where Paul had said, “We, then, that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and by love 
serve one another,” the materialistic evolutionist said, 


“Let the weak go to the wall; it is thus that the stronger 
are surviving. Nature is relentless, but she is ultimately 
kind. She is crushing the weak, and weeding out the 
unfit to produce a race of the strong.” 

The new and dismal science had little place for wor- 
ship, but in so far as it was found, it was worship of 
Nature with a large N, Progress with a large P, and if it 
attained to anything higher, of Humanity with a large H. 
There was in it no place for the meek and lowly Jesus, 
no room for a sacrificial and suffering Saviour. The new 
attitude found its expression in social and political phil- 
osophies and in the practical disparagement of measures 
of benevolence and reform. Mr. D. G. Ritchie has finely 
set forth the matter in his little brochure, “Darwinism 
and Politics.” 

If there had been no answer to such a creed the Chris- 
tian world might well have trusted its instincts in re- 
vulsion against ‘a doctrine so destructive of the deepest 
impulses of the human heart, and so manifestly at vari- 
ance with the power and beauty of the Nazarene. 


Ton Constructive TRUTH 


But there was an answer. It was found from the first 
in evolutionists who repelled such doctrines and inter- 
pretations. Darwin, himself, was born on the same day 
as Lincoln, and he was one of the few men of prominence 
in England who from the first denounced slavery and 
espoused the cause of the North in the Civil War. He 
spoke regretfully of his inability to be a Christian be- 
liever, but, he said (and we think it no small creed for a 
man in such a situation), “a man can do his duty.” 

He was open-minded enough, visiting Terra-del-fuega 
years after he had first seen the barbarous people, and 
now seeing what missionaries had accomplished, to ac- 
knowledge that influence, and to become for life a sub- 
scriber to the funds of the London Missionary Society. 
If we cannot think of him as a Christian, we might at 
least think of him as a noble pagan, battling bravely with 
ill-health, never able to work more than three hours a 
day, decent and honest in all the ordinary relationships 
of life, a patient investigator, keenly conscientious and 
bold, but reverent in the quest of truth. Alfred Russell 
Wallace, who came independently to the same conclu- 
sions as Darwin, and between whom and Darwin there 
were the most magnanimous relationships, where smaller 
men would have displayed a narrow jealousy, was 
throughout his long life an ardent social radical, and a 
very sincere lover of his fellowmen. 

But the reply to the perversions of materialistic evo- 
lutionists did not come only from evolutionists of higher 
mind -and benevolent character. There arose at once 
the protest that such evolution considered man only as a 
physical animal. The effects of the evolutionary doctrine 
became more properly related to the consideration of 
man as a social and spiritual being. Drummond, an evo- 
lutionist, who co-operated with D. L. Moody, and with 
whom D. L. Moody, co-operated, in Christian evangelism, 
wrote his “Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” and his 
“Agcent of Man.” Henry Ward Beecher was an early 
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interpreter of the evolutionary theory and reconciler 
of it with New Testament Christianity. A multitude of 
books arose interpreting and reconciling the two, and 
there came a trend toward faith, where men had some 
real reason for fearing lest faith be shattered. George 
John Romanes, an evolutionist of recognized primacy 
among his fellow-scientists, came over from agnosticism 
to Christian faith, convinced that there was no discrep- 
ancy between the teachings of science and the teachings 
of Jesus. 

It would be as preposterous to expect all scientists to 
be Christians as to expect all politicians, and all business 
men, and all philosophers to display that character. But 
if men fail to be Christian, science and evolution are 
by no means to be blamed for it, in view of the number 
of evolutionists of recognized place in the scientific world 
who are devout and sincere Christian believers. 


Love VINDICATED 


Strange to say a profound vindication of the deepest 
elements of Christian morality in the presence of evolu- 
tionary facts has come from a scientist, who as such, 
apart from Christian faith, has confirmed many of the 
deepest things to which Christians are devoted. We 
refer to the late Prince Kropotkin, who in his remark- 
able book, “Mutual Aid: A Factor of Evolution,” sur- 
veyed the whole world of animate nature from the lowest 
forms to the highest to show that far from life being a 
matter of survival through struggle, there could have 
been no survival at all if there had not been mutual aid. 
Upon that basis he built up a life of brotherly love 
and beautiful service. But we think we have a more 
adequate foundation for that higher life in the New 
Testament and in the Christ in whom its teaching cen- 
ters. There are aspects of nature that can be interpreted 
only through the Cross, and the sacrificial life, the mean- 
ing of which Jesus revealed. 

We think there is considerable warrant for some one’s 
assertion that the eighth chapter of Romans is the great- 
est word on evolution ever spoken. At any rate it is 
preposterous to suggest that a man cannot accept the 
evolutionary theory and at the same time be a sincere, 
intelligent, useful Christian. 


The Home Missionary 
Society’s Deficit 

EWS of the financial embarrassment of our Home 

Missionary Society came to most of us with a shock 
of surprise. Secretary Halliday’s letter in another 
column explains the situation in a few words. A special 
appeal for emergency gifts has been made to the churches. 
During the past month the appeal has been repeated and 
explained in our advertising pages. Liberal responses 
are coming in, but more money is needed and needed 
quickly if the deficit is to be cleared away before the 
beginning of the new fiscal year in April. <A similar 
problem in the American Board was met successfully 
last summer, and we trust the Home Missionary Society 
will receive the help it needs in the same spirit immedi- 
ately. The Society has not received the income that was 
expected from the churches; the work it has done and is 
doing was authorized and was needed—splendid effective 
work. Now let us pay, for it as quickly as we can. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Congregational Inclusiveness 


ECENTLY we have referred to the disrupting tend- 

encies, suspicion and distrust, that are at work in 
the religious life of America today, and that sometimes 
threaten to invade our Congregational fellowship. Surely 
it would be a calamity if anything were to break down 
the breadth and freedom that our polity and organization 
make possible. 

On a recent Sunday the editor had an unusual expe- 
rience, which he has been assured by Middle-Westerners, 
even though it relates to Boston, will be appreciated by 
the fellowship at large. On Sunday morning he paid his 
first visit to Old South Church, though it was not his 
first time to hear Dr. George A. Gordon. Sunday evening 
was devoted to the first visit to Park St. Church, and to 
the first meeting with, and hearing of, Dr. A. Z. Conrad. 

We believe that neither Dr. Gordon nor Dr, Conrad 
will resent our mentioning what is commonly recognized, 
that they represent the opposite poles of liberalism and 
conservatism in religious thought and attitude in our 
Congregationalism, though neither, it should be said, is 
at the extreme pole in either direction. 

What impressed us was the effectiveness with which 
each man is doing his work, and meeting his particular 
situation in his own way. In both congregations were a 
large proportion of young people, listening with the 
utmost intentness, and with manifest responsiveness. 
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And in each sermon there was something vital to which 


young people could respond. The young people at Old 
South seemed largely of the student type. They were 
scattered throughout the vast congregation that filled 
the church, and many of them leaned forward during the 
progress of the sermon, eager and alert to catch every 
word. There was the hush of an intense earnestness 
throughout Dr. Gordon’s discourse. In Park St. Church, 
which had been filled to overflowing in the morning, and 
which was almost filled at night, the impression was not 
So unified. There were the young people whose air of 
zeal and reverence displayed the keenness of disciple- 
ship, but there were others who were more casual drifters 
into a downtown church. 

The sermons, both showing care in preparation, but 


different in manner and conception, were adapted each — 


to the environment and need. Dr. Gordon took as his 
text: “Watch and pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion,” and the dominant thought was that it is the sense 
of insecurity that makes for security. It is the drunkard 
who does not know that he is drunk, and the fool that 
does not know that he is a fool. Do not make the mistake 
of being too confident, or of imagining you are safe. 
Make sure of your facts, and develop your lives in watch- 
fulness and in the humility and teachableness of prayer. 

Dr. Conrad’s theme was the great invitation of J esus, 
“Come unto me all ye that labor, ete.” By effective and 
climacteric illustrations he showed the need of men for 
a friend, protector, advocate and savior, and simply, 
deftly, he revealed Christ as the soul’s need. ‘The ser- 
mon led up to a special appeal for the commitment of 
the soul to Christ, and for the indication of this in the 
signing of cards already distributed in the pews—a fea- 
ture which Dr. Conrad afterwards spoke of as a special 
part of the Lenten program, and not a regular practice at 


the evening service. 


-were drafted from all sorts and conditions 


~ to themselves what does not apply 


- was a prohibition country be 
- dier entered the world war. 
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The editor strolled home at night across the common 
meditating upon the day’s experiences, and with a feel- 
ing of pride and gratitude because of his association 
with a Congregational fellowship broad enough and free 
enough to include within its circle men of different types, 
and views, and temperaments, with the common denom- 
inator of earnestness and a fervent message. There 


are those who would like to see us all one thing or the 
other, but personally we rejoice in the variety of the 


religious life that our freedom makes possible, and we 
regret only the narrow spirit and the distrustful dis- 
position that sometimes, even in our historically pro- 
gressive fellowship, fails to recognize the glory of that 
freedom. 

% & 

A press dispatch reports the withdrawal from Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, New York, of Rev. Dr. R. 8. Mac- 
Arthur, founder, and until recently pastor emeritus, of 
the church, Dr. MacArthur’s withdrawal is said to be 
owing to lack of sympathy with the methods of Dr. John 
Roach Straton, whose ultra-sensationalism has attracted 
attention throughout the country. A large section of the 
membership is said to be only in nominal membership, 
attending services only as often as is legally necessary. 


- Prohibition and the Ex-Service Man 
CORRESPONDENT considers that in the recent 
editorial, “Winning the Fight for Prohibition,” 

unjust insinuations have been made against the ex- 
service men as a factor in the problem. We think such 
an interpretation of our statements hardly justified. 
We yield to none in admiration of the fine types of 
character and service that the war revealed, and in the 
sense of gratitude for what our soldiers did. But we 
think our correspondent himself suggests the truth when 
he speaks of the war in general as inducing an aftermath 
of evils, which are no more marked in ex-service men 
than in the community at large. 

It must be remembered, however, that our armies 
of men, and 
the war and its effects have been a testing and a revela- 
tion. Some men of lowly degree and seemingly feeble 
character attained to heights of heroism in daring and 
sacrifice. The war for them was as a purging fire. 
Others broke down under the strain and were swept from 
‘their moorings. It may be true that “the war never yet 
made a criminal out of an honest man,” but, both in the 
service and out of it, it revealed and brought into action 


_ some dangerous , tendencies and possibilities in men of 


that great number who are in matters of honesty and 
good-citizenship near the border-line. 

We cannot imagine any one in our columns con- 
sciously casting aspersion upon ex-service men. Right- 
minded and honest ex-soldiers must learn not to take 
to them. Very definite 
effort has been made to line up ex-soldiers aS a group 
against Prohibition, which has been represented as an 
injustice put over upon them and the country while they 
were away fighting. Nothing, of course, could be farther 


from the truth. Through the separate states, America 
fore a single American sol- 


of a long process. If many ex- 


was the culmination 
n anti-prohibition attitude, and 


soldiers have shown a 
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have likewise shown the effects of the war in a tendency 
toward lack of restraint, is there any reason why the 
fact should not be stated? The wonder is that such a 
large proportion of our soldiers should have come through 
such a hell with any restraint or high character left. 
We certainly are far from suggesting that ex-service men 
generally are against Prohibition, for we do not believe 
that such is the case. 


Public Service and Personal Reward 

WO eminent and useful servants of the United States 

have recently relinquished their posts to devote their 
time and energies to activities of control in the athletic 
and pleasure-loving spheres of our national life. It is 
manifestly of importance that able and conscientious 
men should be in control of this sphere of life, so in- 
enlarging and fraught with possibilities for 
good or ill. It may be said that it was the revelation of 
abuses and dangers that led to the seeking of men of 
standing and service in this field, and though the salaries 
attached to their new positions are enormous, both in 
actual amount and in comparison with their modest 
stipends as Federal officials, it would be an unwarrant- 
able assumption to say that Judge Landis and the Hon. 
Will Hays have been influenced entirely by monetary 
considerations in accepting their new tasks. 

We confess, however, that the spectacle of first-class 
men leaving the highest places of service and honor for 
positions which, in everything but salary, seem mani- 
festly secondary, induces in us something of the mood in 
which we imagine Robert Browning wrote his poem, 
“The Lost Leader.” Browning denied that his poem re- 
ferred to Wordsworth’s acceptance of the Poet Laureate- 
ship of England, but we pelieve that it was commonly 
recognized that that incident had at least furnished the 
suggestion. 

We are not the keepers of other men’s consciences 
and least of all, the consciences of such excellent men 
as Judge Landis and the Hon. Will Hays. Such men 
must justify to themselves their careers and actions. 
But we deplore greatly. the inevitable effect upon public 
service and the public mind, and we regret the undoubted 
lessening of reputation with which the impartial court 
of history will likely view these leaders. 

The United States may secure without difficulty as 
able a Postmaster General as Mr. Hays gave evidence 
of becoming. Less probable is the elevation to the bench 
of a man in whom ability, knowledge, integrity and 
courage are so excellently combined as the public be- 
lieved these to be in Judge Landis. But apart from the 
succession of these two men, their going from their high 
places has deleterious effect upon the public mind and 
ideals for which no services in their new spheres can 
compensate. 

When Premier Drury, a scholarly Christian farmer, be- 
came premier of the Province of Ontario, his first act was 
to reduce his own salary from $12,000 to $9,000. It was 
recognized that the former amount, which his predecessor 
had received, was none too high for the position and 
services. But it was in post-war days when the profiteer- 
ing spirit was still rampant, and Mr. Drury assured the 
present writer that his action had been taken entirely 
for its moral effect. It was a Christian statesman’s way 


creasingly 
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of valuing his own high calling, and it was in accordance 
with the spirit of Washington, who declined to accept 
salary as commander-in-chief of the armies of the United 
States. 

We are not judging, nor are we attributing merce- 
nary motives. We are dealing with what we deem to be 
inevitable effects, and ultimate values. 


Needs and Creeds 

OQ” ECTION to historic creeds has usually been upon 

the ground that they lack reality in relation to 
personal experience, and also in relation to other epochs 
than those in which they were formulated. It is on this 
account that individuals have refused subscription, and 
that later ages have revised, conventionalized or ignored 
them. 

A deeper objection to formal creeds is their lack of 
definite relation to human needs. Their contents and 
expression alike are dominated by the speculative and 
critical, and by emphasis upon historic fact. It is this 
that marks them as so far below the declarations of 
faith contained in the teaching of Jesus. 

There is hardly a word of the Master’s teaching that 
sounds outside the range of definite human need. God 
is defined in terms of his relationship to the soul. It 
is doubtful if there is a word regarding his absolute 
being, or of metaphysics, divorced from ethics and sal- 
vation. It is this that makes Jesus unique as a revealer 
of truth. Historic references are always dominated with 
spiritual interpretations and meanings. The deepest 
things concerning God are never too remote for human 
help. 

If we sensed more deeply the purpose of the Gospel 
we should find more easily the clearness and simplicity 
with which it can be effectually applied to the needs it 
is designed to meet. Paul defined it ag “the power of 
God unto salvation,” a definition true both as to purpose 
and result. A natural conclusion from that definition 
is that whatever vitally and really saves men is Gospel. 
Jesus himself suggested this when he refused to rebuke 
the man casting out devils in his name, and Paul re- 
joiced that even in contention the Gospel was preached 
if Gospel results appeared. 

If the needs of humanity were ever before us it would 
bring a new refinement and simplicity into our preach- 
ing and teaching. Our creeds and our needs would find 
a meeting-place, and we should hardly be content with 
the vague and formless notions concerning God, which, 
we fear, in many minds have become a poor substi- 
tute for the elaborateness and exactness of theological 
dogmas. 

Jesus met the needs of the human soul by inter- 
preting God in the soul’s own language and experience. 
It is in that language and experience that we must ex- 


press our Gospel today if it is to make God real to men 
who need his grace. 
* * 


What is the test of our growth and progress? Very 
penetrating, but rather pathetic, were the words in which 
Margot Asquith described Sir William Harcourt: 

He was a man to whom life had added nothing; he 
Was perverse, unreasonable, brilliant, boisterous and kind 


when I knew him; but he must have been all these in 
the nursery. 
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In Brief 


The individual blazes the trail where thousands fol- 
low. There is no limit to the succession to a good deed, 


a venture in service, and a noble career. 
* * 


The Every Member Canvass has justified itself in gen- | 


eral as well as in financial results in our churches, but 
there is also proved additional value in what has been 
described by F. J..Harwood, of Appleton, Wis., as “a 
call without a haul,” viz., an every member visitation 
in the spirit of Christian friendliness, and without any 
other appeal. 
¥ ¥ 
“The widows’ might arose to smite those who prey 
upon the widow’s mite,” is the way a daily paper records 
the formation of “a widows’ league,” in Chicago. The 
President of the Chicago Bar Association addressed the 
widows and promised a list of lawyers to whom they 
could turn with confidence, but the widows will them- 
selves take up the study of probate law and the protection 
of their own interests. 
% ¥ 
A friend has just told us of what the Rotary Club in 
his small community has been doing to sponsor crippled 
children in the county. Many of these were found to 
whom surgical skill could bring relief, but parents needed 
instruction and help. The Rotarians have established 
personal, fatherly interest, and have accomplished re- 
markable results. It is a commonplace to say that such 
things manifest the new spirit of Christian service. But 
in this particular instance the whole work arose through 
the organizing ability and leadership of an Episcopalian 
minister. More honor and power to such men. 
¥% ¥ 
We are in a fair way to know the approximate truth 
about the century-old stories of the enormous value of the 
gold and precious stones in the sacred vessels and orna- 
ments of the Russian churches. They have begun to take 
these valuables, such as they are, for the benefit of the 
famine sufferers. It is a proceeding that we believe would 
find favor with Him to whom all this splendor is offered 
in the name of religion. May the turning of jewels into 
food be done honestly and quickly. How much is a man 
better than gilt trappings, or a countryside of children 
better than a diamond-studded icon! Let these stones 
become bread! 
¥ ¥ 


A correspondent objects to our spelling of “jibes” in 
a recent editorial, and assures us that “there ain’t no 
such animal.” Our correspondent is mistaken. The 
Standard Dictionary gives in its vocabulary “jibe’— 
same as “gibe.” Unfortunately editors and preachers 
cannot cover their real, and rather inevitable, errors 
with the anonymity which is the privilege of hearers 
and “gentle readers,” so we would encourage our cor- 
respondent with the recollection of what James MeNeil 
Whistler said to Oscar Wilde. The latter had the repu- 
tation of repeating as his own the striking epigrams of 
his friends, and when, on one occasion, he said eoncern- 
ing a Whistlerism “I should like to have said that,” 
Whistler replied, “Don’t worry, Oscar, you'll say it.” 
If “Gentle Reader” adds constancy to this gentleness 


he will assuredly catch us in many slips. 
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is much more than that. 
_ views of great statesmen about their own 
countries presented, but also a _ careful 
_ weighing of economic and social conditions, 


decide. 
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An Outstanding New Book 


Prime Ministers and Presidents 

General Sherrill is an experienced ob- 
server and a profound student of foreign 
affairs. His new book, “Prime Ministers 
and Presidents,’ modestly heralded as “in- 
terviews with men who are making history,” 
Not only are the 


pro and con. For the gloom is relieved by 


‘some rays of optimism, although it cannot 
‘be said that adverse conditions are glossed 


over. “The curse of Southeastern Hurope 
is the wide popularity of militarism.” Ob- 
viously, nothing outsiders can do will cure 


that mania. Also each new nation or por- 


tion thereof wants a slice of somebody else’s 
territory. “As if a New Yorker should say 
that his local problem of unemployment 
could be solved by giving his state a corner 
of Connecticut or a slice of Pennsylvania !” 
Such illuminating remarks abound and some 
amusing stories are told. When the Ruthe- 
nians were about to hold a plebiscite in 
regard to joining with Czecho-Slovakia, 
they decided that as they were so illiterate 
they would let the Ruthenians of Pittsburg 
Now they are not satisfied, but 
then, none of them seem to be. The book 
also deals with England, France, Germany 
and Seandinavia. Lloyd George heads the 
list of great men interviewed. And it is a 
shrewdly drawn, realistic, not unfriendly 
picture of the man which stands out. With 
him are grouped Smuts, of South Africa, 
and the heads of the other great colonies. 
Few realize how “Lloyd George’s responsi- 
bilities have broadened into a stewardship 
of the far-flung empire, his high office de- 
veloping into a sort of Presidency of Greater 
Britain.” The unwritten constitution of 
Great Britain is flexible indeed. 

Of special interest to Americans is the 
news of the prosperity of the French farmer. 
A very large proportion who were merely 
tenants have now bought their farms. They 
form an influential “bloc” in resisting taxes. 
“There were two million American soldiers 
in France, and it is estimated that on an 
average they spent a dollar a day apiece 
out of their own pockets.” The sum is easy 
to do and most of it went to the farmers. 
Besides, the American Government was a 
profitable customer. Members of the A. E. F. 
ean confirm this story, adding many inter- 
esting details. Small farms may be an ad- 
vantage in lands like France and Denmark, 
but in countries like Roumania the sudden 
forcible division of the land means greatly 
reduced production. The small farmer lacks 
capital and initiative. Hungry people must 
now be longing for the old days of the 
landlord and more food. Another damaged 
theory is the value of an internationalizea 


- Danube, a plan so highly praised from pro- 


fessors’ armchairs. Unfortunately shipping 
has disappeared, except for a few small 
cargo boats. More patience and less med- 
dling is one of the lessons to be learned 
from this book of many ideas. The last 


_ chapter, A Far-Eastern Postscript, gives a 
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sympathetic view of Japanese affairs. For 
illustrations there are autographed photo- 
graphs presented to General Sherrill by the 
statesmen whom he interviewed. Among 
them are: Wirth, of Germany; Take Jonescu, 
of Roumania; Benes, of Czecho-Slovakia 
and Venizelos, together with seven or eight 
others. All could hardly have been included 
in the book, for ‘the reader meets fifteen 
Prime Ministers and four Presidents of 
Durope, four British Dominion’ Premiers and 
eleven distinguished Statesmen of Japan.” 

M. C. FARWELL. 


PRIME MINISTERS AND PRESIDENTS, by 
CHARLES HircHcocK SHERRILL (Doran. 
$2.50 net). 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


Parable of the Individual and the Mass 

There had been a War; and when it was 
ended, and the Boys Came Home, then after 
a Space of Certain Months was there a 
Great Naval Parade. And I took the daugh- 
ter of the daughter of Keturah. And we 
had a fine seat, and we saw all that was to 
be seen. And as we came away, there stood 
a Guard at the Gate where the Reserved 
Seats were, and he saluted us as we passed 
out. 

And we came again home, and the daugh- 
ter of Keturah inquired of the little damsel 
concerning that which she had seen. And 
she asked, Didst thou see the Procession, 
and Hear the Bands, and see the Admiral 
and all his Officers? 

And the little girl answered and said, 
Yes, Mother, and I saw a Sailor Boy. 

She had seen Twenty Thousand Sailor 
Boys counting the Marines and the Naval 
Aviators; but the Sailor who saluted us at 
the gate impressed her more than them all. 

Now this I considered, for there are many 
times when the Individual is more than the 
Mass. For Columbus was more than the 
men who sailed his three Ships; Yea, Colum- 
bus made even the Ocean seem small. And 
Moses upon Sinai maketh the mountain as 
it were an Ant-Hill. And there be times 
when One Man, and he a man chosen of 
God for a Great Work, standeth out on the 
rim of the Horizon more than an Whole 
Volume of the Census Reports. 

But I thought yet further of what the 
little girl said, and I think forward with 
happy fcreboding to a day that yet shall be. 
For her mother, even the daughter of Ke- 
turah came to her mother and me in the 
years gone by and we said, Daughter, thou 
hast been to College and thou hast been to 
Europe and thou hast seen much: tell us, 
what hast thou seen? 

And she said, O my father, 
mother, I have seen a Young Man. 

And we spake kindly io our daughter and 
would not have had it otherwise but it was 
a solemn day for me and Keturah. 

Yea, and the like message did Keturah 
take home to her parents, and that is an 
interesting fact to me. And I have always 
been Rather Happy to remember that I was 
of more interest to Keturah than the Whole 
Procession, including the Band. 

For a Democratick Nation can never 
afford to forget that God careth for Indi- 
vidual Souls. And so did Keturah and the 
daughter of Keturah. 


and my 


. 
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‘STREAM OPFREENOM 


A Tragedy in Black and White with 
a Moral 

Recently a colored youth under arrest in 
New York City slew two white detectives 
and escaped ‘to Philadelphia despite the 
cordon of thousands of policemen thrown 
out for his apprehension. Going to the 
home of one of his race in that city, his 
presence was reported to a colored pastor 
by one of his parishioners, who in turn re- 
ported the matter to a colored magistrate, 
and he, almost single-handed, arrested the 
youthful desperado and turned him over to 
the authorities. Returned to the scene of 
his crime, he was given a trial by the courts, 
found guilty, and is now awaiting execution. 
This simple incident has many suggestions. 

It is a refutation of the claim that Negroes 
cover up their criminals, for it cannot be 
shown that this striking incident is ex- 
ceptional. Consider what was done here. 
The youth went to the home of acquaint- 
ances, assuming that they would conceal 
him, but under a noble impulse they refused 
to do this without consulting their minister. 
Realizing his responsibility as a leader and 
guide to his people, he promptly advised his 
arrest. For this purpose the newly-made 
colored magistrate, the first in Philadelphia, 
effectively co-operated; and it is said that 
eyen the brother of the criminal joined in 
the search. Negroes in Harlem gave a bene- 
fit for the wives of the slain policemen that 
netted a handsome sum, thus showing their 
endorsement of the unselfish act of those 
who took part in the apprehension of a 
member of their race who had committed a 
crime against the white. 

Now for the moral: More than three 
thousand colored men and women have 
been summarily put to death in this land 
within the last quarter of a century, and 
scarcely a perpetrator has adequately suf- 
fered the penalty of the law. If the example 
of these colored men as cited here should 
be followed there would be a new day in 
the race relationships in America. 


A RicgHTEOUS BILL IN TRANSIT 


The Dyer Bill, which seeks to make lynch- 
ing a national offense, and to place certain 
penalties upon the counties in which the 
killing occurs, and to reimburse families of 
the victims, has passed the lower house of 
Congress, and is now before the upper 
house. This bill is so fair and equitable 
that its opposition involves a reflection on 
its opponents and those they represent. Its 
passage through the upper house ought in 
the nature of the case be easier than in the 
lower, and the outlook for its becoming a 
law is bright. The influence of their con- 
stituents, however, with their congressmen 
ought to be brought to bear in this crisis 
on the part of all who desire to see this 
blot wiped from our national escutcheon. 


“Ty OPEN Door” In New York 


This notable pageant of a race, which 
had already been shown first in Atlanta, 
then in Boston and Springfield, has re- 
cently had three ‘showings in Greater New 
York—Manhattan, Newark and Brooklyn, 
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thus depicting in graphic symbols the his- 
tory of the Negro from the beginning to the 
present. This pageant has carried to thou- 
sands in this busy center its own peculiar 
appeal. With African barbarism as a back- 
ground the wonderful progress of the present 
with its open door for the future makes an 
impression that abides. At the first show- 
ing at Carnegie Hall the building was in- 
adequate to accommodate all who wanted 
to gain admission. No wonder other cities 
are calling for its repetition in their midst. 
Not only has this unique exhibition helped 
the Atlanta University, under whose auspices 
it is given, but also has done a service of 
inestimable value in setting forth the true 
appeal of a race. 


Necro UNEMPLOYMENT IN NORTHERN CENTERS 

The Negro migrant from the South is now 
going through his severest crisis in North- 
ern centers in view of industrial depression. 
In this hour relief organizations have ren- 
dered invaluable aid. But the chief source 
of help has been the Negro chureh, which, 
in some instances, particularly in Chicago 
and Philadelphia, has rendered direct phy- 
sical relief, but in all cases has given that 
moral and spiritual upliftment so essential 
in a time like this. Clearly, they should be 
all the better equipped that they might 
render all kinds of help needed at this time. 
Indications point to the fact that when the 
next crisis comes these churches will , be 
much better prepared than they now are 
for their complex tasks, for they are catch- 
ing the vision of the need for larger service. 
Indeed, they are learning with other churches 
that the city church must not only hold seryv- 
ices but also render service, if it would grip 
the masses of the city. 

H. H. P. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. March 11. 


Dr. Jowett Retires 

Dr. J. H. Jowett has definitely resigned 
his ministry at Westminster Chapel, Lon- 
don, and early in May, when he will have 
completed four years in that pulpit, he will 
yield up the pastorate. Ill health has 
brought about this severance from work in 
which he has been wholly happy and thor- 
oughly successful: Since he came back from 
America, matured and deepened by his New 
York experience, Dr. Jowett has sounded 
a more robust note. He has proclaimed his 
old gospel of grace with all the old win- 
ning power, but he has emphasized the so- 
cial and political implications of the Gospel 
with a new insistence. The sorrow at West- 
minster Chapel over his resignation is deep. 
Every avenue was explored in the hope of 
retaining him, but offers of a co-pastor and 
an assistant, Dr. Jowett felt, would not 
lighten the burden which has become too 
heavy for him. His ill health, which began 
soon after he returned to England, has not 
yielded to rest or medical treatment, and 
it is under medical orders that he now 
relinquishes his Westminster work. There 
is no disease, but, as he says, he has been 
like a bird with a broken wing. He has 
lost weight and sleep and has had seasons 
of sheer exhaustion, nervous and physical, 
after preaching. He himself believes—and 
his doctors assure him of this—that he 
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has work left in him, useful work, too, but 
he must do it in directions less exacting 
than the ministry of a great church in the 
heart of London. It has been suggested 
that Dr. Jowett may return to America, but 
he has no such intention. Possibly he may 
not seek another pastorate, but may preach 
up and down England within the measure 
of his strength. His plans are at the mo- 
ment indefinite, and it is possible that he 
may be tempted into taking a light pas- 
torate in an English seaside town. A. P. 
London, Hngland. 


A Visit to Ohio 

In fulfillment of a promise made about 
the time of his appointment the Wditor 
spent the days from March 10 to March 14 
in an interesting visit to Ohio with engage- 
ments oscillating between the cities of Col- 
umbus and Cleveland, and a day’s casual 
sojourning in Akron. To the original in- 
vitation to address the Western Reserve 
Congregational Club on Tuesday evening 
and to preach in Cleveland churches on 
Sunday were added invitations to the Col- 
umbus Congregational Club on Monday eve- 
ning, and to the Fiftieth Anniversary Ban- 
quet of Plymouth Church, Columbus, on the 
preceding Friday. This peculiar see-sawing 
and dove-tailing of engagements made for 
strenuous living, and with a record of nine 
addresses, and a number of personal con- 
ferences, during the few days, the Editor 
left Ohio with a newer admiration of the 
physical resources of John Wesley, who, as 
Lord Roseberry has expressed it, “carried 
on a eontested election for forty years on 
behalf of his Lord.” 

They are a vigorous people in Cleveland 
and Columbus, and they draw forth the best 
that is in one. So warm was their welcome, 
and so cordial their response, that it was a 
delight to serve them, and not the least joy 
of the Editor’s visit was to hear, alike in 
either city, the testimony, “the fellowship 
here is splendid.” ; 

At the Plymouth Church jubilee banquet 
over 350 members sat down at tables ar- 
ranged in the gymnasium, and to the Editor 
a personally enjoyable feature was the re- 
newal of association with the pastor, Edwin 
A. Ralph, whom Wisconsin men know as a 
four-square man and brother. A symptom 
of the better spirit of the times, was the 
fact that the women of a neighboring Meth- 
odist Chureh prepared and served the din- 
ner, so that the women of Plymouth Church 
might be free to enjoy the oceasion. The 
banquet was part of a week’s jubilee activ- 
ities culminating in a triumphant Sunday 
when former pastors Caspar W. Hiatt, 
Henry F. Tyler and Willis A. Warren are 
said to have lifted the people to high places 
of enthusiasm and vision for the future. 

Cleveland Congregationalism looked strong 
in the opposite poles of Hough Ave. and 
Archwood Ave. churches, in which, respec- 
tively, the Editor preached on Sunday 
morning and evening. Dr. Fritsch and Dr. 
Blyth in these respective fields are confront- 
ing large opportunities, but the evidences 
of affection and esteem in which each is 
held by his people lead one to wonder in 
how many fields pastors might be doubling 
their accomplishment if they were backed 
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by similar loyalty and devotion. The vigor 


and activity of the men in these churches q 


constitute a fine illustration of what many — 


churches most need. 

The Congregational Club meeting, on Mon- 
day evening, in First Church, Columbus, 
which Washington Gladden’s long pastorate 
made notable, and which Dr. Irving Maurer 
is leading in undiminished effectiveness, 
was said to be the largest meeting in the 
history of the Club. Rey. Harold Cooper 
presided, and following the Editor’s address 
made a powerful plea for an enlarged sup- 
port of The Congregationalist, which we 
believe will be forthcoming. 

A morning in Akron, with Dr. Lloyd C. 
Douglas, and a visit at noon, with the priv- 
ilege of a brief address, at the Rotary Club 
meeting, made a pleasant break in the re- 
turn from Columbus to Cleveland. Dr. Doug- 
las has gained a strong hold on Akron, and 
his fearless and candid comment on public 
matters in reply to questions on Sunday 
evenings, is making him a formidable in- 
fluence. Incidentally, he has promised to 
write for The Congregationalist a series of 
human-interest stories, with a background 
in Biblical incidents, which we believe will 
be awaited with eagerness. 

Cleveland Congregationalism was repre- 
sented in all its glory at the Western Re- 
serve Congregational Club meeting, in the 
ball-room of the Winton Hotel, on Tuesday 
evening. The Editor shared the honors of 
the occasion with Dr. Caspar W. Hiatt, a 
former pastor of Euclid Ave. Chureh, who 
received a great ovation both preceding and 
following a brief and beautiful address. 

The Editor’s addresses at these Club meet- 


ings dealt with our duty and opportunity 


in the coming day. On Monday, a meeting, 
in Columbus, with the “Theological Seven- 
teen,’ a remarkable group of men, fervent, 
open-minded, tremendously in earnest, typi- 
cal of groups in various centers, went far 
to confirm his thesis—that a new, heroic 
epoch of religion is before us, if we will 
but enter into our heritage. 


It is impossible to record in detail the — 


pleasant meetings and impressions of such 
a visit, but the Editor returns from con- 
tact with old friends and new friends in 
Ohio, with a deep sense of their Christian 
purpose and yision, and with a renewed en- 
thusiasm for his task. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


GANDHI AND THE PRINCE’s VISIT TO INDIA, 
by Sir MicnarL F. O’Dwyer (Fortnightly 
Review, February). The writer does not ap- 
prove of “the vacillation and blunders of the 
past three years” on the part of the British 
Government. We especially commend the 
article to American readers who are fasci- 
nated by the Gandhi propaganda carried oa 
in this country. The Prince’s visit seems to 
have precipitated matters and gone far te show 
up the true character of the Hindu Jeader. 

A VISIBLE CHURCH AND CHRIST7AN UNITY, 
by Satter Matunws (Constructive Quar- 
terly, March). Professor Mathews leads up 
to the statement that what is desired is spirit- 
ual unity, which we are approaching, when all 
Christian bodies “frankly admit each other’s 
rights to differ as to conceptions of the church ; 
and plan practical and democratic co-operation 
in the tasks involved in bringing in the King- 
dom of God.” vg goa 
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_ Happy Yesterdays of a University President 
V. The College President as a Friend 


In this paper President Thwing enforces the fact that a college president must 
be not only administrator but also friend, to students, associates and parents. 


By Charles Franklin Thwing, LL.D., Litt.D. 


HE modern college president tries to 
perform many functions. His office is 


+f complex. He is an administrator and an 
- executive. 


In certain respects also he is 
a legislator, or at least the chairman of 
a standing committee on legislation. He is 
usually a member of the board of trustees, 
and often its president. He is, with few 


| exceptions, president of a faculty, or of the 


faculties, of the university. He is the chair- 
man, or at least a member, of that most im- 
portant committee, the committee on budgets. 
As president, he bears a peculiarly precious 
relation to all graduates, and also as presi- 
dent he holds, or wishes to hold, a relation, 
almost equally significant, to high schools and 
academies, and their officers, whose students 
are soon to become his students. His is the 
pen to which the newspaper looks for opin- 
ion, and his the voice to which the people 
listen for interpretations of public affairs 
and for information concerning academic 
movements. He is indeed a public minister, 
at once a shepherd and a servant of the 
people. He is summoned to be an arbiter 
in labor disputes. His words quicken vol- 
unteers, leaving for the camp in periods of 
war, and his prayers: bless the boys and 
the men going to the front, as did the pray- 
ers of the President of Harvard College 
bless those students, and other men, who 
marched from Cambridge Common to Bunker 
Hill, at the beginning of the Revolution. 
He often interrupts his term by diplomatic 
service, as did the noble Angell and the 
great White. 

The college president, moreover, is often 
a teacher—a function which once belonged to 
him more commonly than at present, and the 
lack of which, by reason of the vast enlarge- 
ment of the number of students and other 
causes, is grievously felt at least by himself. 
As president, he also conducts regularly, or 
at least frequently, the daily chapel service, 
a service which certain presidents regard as 
the most precious opportunity of the whole 
college week. 

But I now write of the college president 
in no one of these relations, important as 
they are, but in another relation which is 
possibly as important as any one of them, 
and some would say, more important. It is 
his relation as a friend to the students, to 
his associates, and to the parents of the 
students. 


Tur PRESIDENT AS FRIEND OF THE STUDENTS 


For, the student, new and old, needs a 


friend. The new student needs a friend. 


He comes alone—unless he be a member 
of a Senior class of one of the great schools 
fitting boys for the individual college, like 
Andover and Wxeter. Being alone, he is 
usually lonely. He comes flung back on him- 
‘self, a poor Freshman. He comes into new 
surroundings. He comes ignorant of methods, 
and of conditions as well, some of which 
he knows, in advance, are irrational and 
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arbitrary in their enactments. He comes 
fearing that dinosaur, the Sophomore. The 
old student, too, needs a friend. For college 
life consists of problems vital, fundamental, 
and very personal. In its closing months, 
the Senior’s problems seem to be pregnant 
with all the future years. 

As a friend, therefore, the president is 
to unite certain characteristics, and charac- 
teristics, too, which in many respects seem 
to be contradictory. The president is to 
join together love and honesty, love both as 
a volition and as an emotion, and honesty 
as embodying both feeling and mind. For 
the student, he is to have the heart’s affec- 
tion and a good will. He is to unite both 
the emotion and the principle of love. But 
with these two moods, he is above all else 
to be honest with the student, and with 
himself too. He cannot simulate affection. 
The student catches on to all deception. He 
is to feel free to tell the student of his hope 
and of his appreciation for him, if the stu- 
dent deserve such cause of happiness. He 
is also to tell him of his failure and dis- 
approval if the student merit such condem- 
nation or contempt. He is always, of course, 
to speak as a gentleman speaking to a gen- 
tleman. I recently asked a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, what were the qualities 
of the great Tucker which endeared him to 
his boys? The first answer given was, “hon- 
esty,” and the second, with other qualities, 
was “love.” 

The president is also to bear himself as 
one who, in certain hard conditions, unites 
tolerance and indignation: tolerance to- 
ward mistakes in case they are venial, and 
indignation toward offenses which are both 
foolish in judgment and sinful in will. The 
combination is hard to possess. Possessing 
it, however, the college president becomes 
a minister of righteousness, both to the indi- 
vidual and to the whole student community. I 
know of a college president whose first re- 
mark, when he was told of a flagrant of- 
fense committed by a student, was “What a 
fool!” The remark sprang out of indignation. 
But though springing from indignation, I 
know that the indignation was colored and 
qualified by a sense of pity. 


SHouLD Br APPROACHABLE 


In this same spirit, the president is to 
be a union of patience and of hopefulness. 
These college boys and girls are so young! 
They will soon learn better! When the 
president thinks of what the men and 
women now in active life were as Fresh- 
men, ten or twenty years ago, and of what 
they now are, the comparison makes him 
patient with, and hopeful for, the present 
¥reshmen. College boys and girls usually 
give a far better account of themselves 
than is promised on the day of their ma- 
triculation, or even on the day of their grad- 
uation. 
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Furthermore, as a means of carrying out 
these great qualities, the president is to 
make approaches to himself, in both home and 
office, easy and even attractive. I know the 
difficulty of the fewness of the hours, of 
the multiplicity of the demands, of the la- 
boriousness, as well as of the happiness, of 
the service. Nevertheless, he is to be within 
easy reach of the most timid. There is 
to be no aloofness. No martinet process 
is to be suffered. He is to be human and 
natural. In his brief autobiography, Joseph 
Hodges Choate says that, in the presidency 
of Kdward Everett at Harvard, while he was 
a student, he was within almost the first 
week alarmed at receiving a summons to 
come to the office of the president’s secre- 
tary. Mr. Choate says: “I went at the time 
appointed with fear and trembling, fear 
that I had committed some irreparable of- 
fense, trembling lest I should be dismissed.” 
Mr. Choate says also that this conversation 
took place between the secretary and him- 
self. “Mr. Choate, the president observed 
with great regret that you passed him in 
Harvard Square, yesterday, without touch- 
ing your hat. He hopes that this offense 
will never again be repeated.”* Edward 
Everett was a great figure in a great gen- 
eration. But he lacked one of the essential 
elements of a college president. 

Above all, and accompanying all that I 
have tried to say, the president is to be an in- 
spiration to conferences and confidences on 
the part of his students. He is, also, of 
course, to have full respect for the students’ 
intellectual integrity and personal, moral 
responsibility. Choate, in another part of 
his charming autobiography, contrasts Ever- 
ett and Sparks as college presidents. He 
regards Sparks as a model president of 
his time. His brief service of three 
years was a haleyon period. He took 
no special trouble about the students him- 
self, and allowed no one else to take 
special trouble about them. He invited con- 
fidences and conferences by his perfect con- 
fidence in the boys. Another president of a 
New England college of our own time, in 
a way more active than Sparks represented, 
has invited student conferences. I know of 
a case in which a student had been expelled 
for what the student recognized as a sufli- 
cient reason. But before he left the campus, 
he said: “I want to go and tell President 
— He has a right to know.” 


A Frienp To His ASSOCIATES 


To two other sets of personalities beside 
the students the college president has the 
right and even the duty of being a friend. 
The one body is his associates of the faculty, 
Of him as an Officer, I shall elsewhere 
write, and at length. But of him as a 
friend with his colleagues, no words can be 


*Life of Joseph Hodges Choate, by Ed- 
ward S. Martin. Vol. I., page 64. 
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too emphatic. ‘The individual may be a 
good president or a poor president in other 
relations. But he should always be a good 
president and a good friend to his associ- 
ates. To all his associates, he is an official 
superior. He may also be their superior 
in judgment, in scholarship, in family, and 
in worth to the community. He may also 
be and probably is their inferior in certain 
of these important relationships. But with 
them all and each he should ever be on 
terms of personal regard and, if possible, of 
affection. For their life and his are one 
life. Their purposes and his are identical. 
Their atmospheres and his are the same. 
They are also the same in their poverties 
and their riches. Of course, he is to be the 
incarnation of friendliness. I have heard 
college presidents say that they had to be 
remote from their associates in order to 


avoid prejudices or favoritisms. The fact, 
if it be a fact, is lamentable. It need, 
however, never be a fact. The reasons spell 


foolishness or intellectual narrowness. The 
purpose of the method, of course, is good. 
Impartiality is ever to be promoted. ‘But 
such a method is vain and void. Parents 
do not seclude themselves from their chil- 
dren in order to maintain justice to all and 
to each. A college president’s character 
should be so large, his intellectual vision 
so broad, his heart so warm, his conscience 
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so keen and pure, that he can easily and 
does bear himself as a great and worthy 
friend toward each of those with whom he 
serves. 
A FRIEND TO PARENTS 

Moreover, the college president is to be a 
friend to the parents of his students. He, 
above every other personality, is the Alma 
Mater, or the Almus Pater, to these parents. 
He is the institution incarnated. The par- 
ents and he are possessed and controlled by 
the same purposes for these boys and girls 
at both their domestic and academic hearth- 
stones. The difference in methods for secur- 
ing the identical purposes does not weaken 
the identity or value of the purposes them- 
selves. In dealing with the student, it is 
ever helpful to the president to know the 
parent. He has more sympathy with the 
student. In being an acceptable co-worker 
with and for the parent, he becomes more 
efficient as he is acquainted with the student. 
He thus gets a better appreciation of the 
problems and difficulties of the parent. 
This relation with the parent is to be 
marked by the same characteristics which 
determine his dealing with the student—the 
characteristics of absolute truthfulness, of 
gracious courtesy, of full appreciation, of 
large hopefulness, of constant and consist- 
ent patience, and of real and abiding affec- 
tion. 


Genesis and Evolution 


A timely statement by a pathologist and bacteriologist in 
the Laboratory of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


By Frederick U. Rand 


N order to interpret aright the Genesis 
I story of creation it is necessary to put 
ourselves backward in imagination to the 
time of the old writers of this impressive 
document, to endeavor to see and under- 
stand the viewpoint of the primitive poets 
and historians who brought together the 
material and finally presented it in written 
form for the enlightenment and inspiration 
of all future generations. We may approach 
the task, critically, if you will, in the same 
spirit and in the same manner that we 
would approach any scientific research into 
the realms of things unknown; but also, like 
the true scientist, we should make our ap- 
proach in reverence and with mind unprej- 
udiced by preconceived notions, desiring 
only that ‘the truth shall be known, however 
that truth may confirm or upset our former 
pet ideas and interpretations. 

That the Old Testament represents the 
history of the people of Israel as presented 
by themselves is fully expressive of the 
spirit of this portion of the Bible. To en- 
deavor to appreciate the history of a great 
people down through the ages as they them- 
selves understood it, is of intense interest 
in itself. To them history was the story 
of the Chosen Nation exercising its commis- 
sion to represent its God to the nation and 
through that nation to all the peoples of 
the world. Around this particular view- 
point all incidents, historical or poetical, 
grouped themselves to whatever portion of 
the past they turned their gaze. 

The Genesis story of creation is their epic 


of the beginning of things as viewed in its 
connection to the Chosen People. It is true 
that most epics, as usually defined, are 
poems in which an action or event is pre- 
sented by narration and description—and 
especially a poem celebrating in stately, 
formal language the real or mythical 
achievements of great personages, heroes 
or gods. However, Hebrew is peculiar 
among languages in that it bases its verse 
not upon rhythm or rhyme but upon paral- 
lelism of sentence, or upon the use of suc- 
cessive letters of the alphabet for the initial 
letters of the first words in succeeding lines. 
It is also peculiar in being one of the most 
musical languages in the world. Thus, to 
the Hebrew people prose and poetry fre- 
quently overlap each other, and their epics 
are portions of the national life, fitted into 
their proper places in the general historical 
narrative. 

The Hebrew story of the creation is made 
up of incidents related with an epic sim- 
plicity well suited to recollections of an 
earth in its infancy. Above all things, how- 
ever, it is not a scientific document in any 
sense of the word. Nor is it to be taken 
with the narrow literalness of modern times 
and Western peoples. All Eastern peoples 
speak in allegories. Indeed, it was told long 
before the dawn of scientific knowledge as 
we know it today. It was told by inspired 
men rather than by inspired words. It was 
told by men filled with awe and reverence 
at the majesty of God’s world and the heay- 
ens spread out above them, but with the 
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viewpoint and with the language and knowl- 


edge of their particular time and place ing, 


the world’s history. The wonder lies not 


in any discrepancies of statement but in the 


fact that the story adapts itself so fully to — 


our ever changing viewpoints and to the 


growth of scientific knowledge. 


Fortunately, the supposed enmity between 
the religious teacher and the scientist is 
now largely a mere recollection of the past, 
which may be compared to the family feuds 
among the mountaineers of Kentucky. Be- 
cause our great-grandfathers fought over a 
boundary line is no valid reason why we 
should be deadly enemies, now. For the 
reason that religion is partly traditional and 
binds us to the past as well as to the future 
religious teachers were somewhat slower 
than scientists in adapting their older in- 
terpretations to the changing conditions of 
life and knowledge. But the order of all liv- 
ing things is incessant change, and the prin- 
ciple of development applies as well to reli- 
gion as to science. One has but to read the 
Bible itself to see the truth of this statement. 
In the twentieth century we may argue as 
to the details, but the fact of evolution now 
stands unchallenged by all students of liv- 
ing things. . , 

Most of the mythologies of the old Greeks 
and Romans and of the tribes of Northern 
Europe are to us, now, only the fantastic im- 
ageries and fairy stories of ancient peoples. 
The main narrative of the Bible story of 
creation remains as a historic document. The 
earth was waste and yoid. Then appeared 
the light and the separation of sea and dry 
land. Following the genesis of light and the 
appearance of dry land there came forth the 
lower forms of living things, plant life, 
moving creatures of the waters, fowls of the 
air and great sea monsters, then four-footed 
cattle and beasts of the earth, and finally, as 
the crowning achievement of it all—MAN. 
Consult almost any modern interpretation of 
the facts of science as to the origin and 
evolution of the earth and the living things 
upon it and you will learn more as to the 
details but scarcely a truer and more ma- 
jestic, sweeping view of the great events in 
the grand upward pageant of progress and 
development. Genesis is not a_ scientific 
treatise and yet the general trend of its 
epic of the creation corresponds in a star- 
tling manner with modern eyolutionary in- 
terpretations. Genesis gives us the view 
from the mountain top, science goes down 
into the valley and fills in the intimate de- 
tails. The Bible tells of the Ultimate 
Cause and of the final result, science seeks 
out the immediate causes and the successive 
steps by which the final result has been 
attained. 

Evolution, as so aptly defined by John 
Fiske, is merely God’s way of doing things. 
The religious teacher seeks God’s way of 
doing things as revealed in the hearts of 
men in all ages. The scientist aims at the 
same ideal goal by a study of the heavens 
and of the earth and of all things that God 
throughout the ages has made _ therein. 
Surely there can be no real antagonism 
here, for both are seeking after Truth and 
thus after God. And only the Truth shall 
make us free. 

Washington, D. C. 
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The Shadow of the Cross 


By Charles C. Jones 


Galilee, land of the North, with hills and valleys commingled, 

Rich in forests and fields, in gardens and orchards and vineyards, 

Here is Genesaret set, that gem in its circlet of mountains; 

Here were the populous towns, with stir and clamor of commerce. 

Somewhat apart from the rest and scorned by its opulent neighbors, 

Backed by a mountain of stone the village of Nazareth nestled, 

Held in the lap of the hill, as a child in the lap of its mother, 

Clinging and reaching the breast and clasped in endearing embraces. 

"Twas thus Nazareth clung, its narrow streets turning and climbing, 

Here by gradual ascent and there by steps in the granite. 

Small were the dwellings and low, and poor was the dress of the 
people. 

Farmers and herdsmen were they, wood-hewers and drawers of water. 

Low and small like the rest but clean and immaculate ever, 

Stood a house by the street, open the door and the sunbeams 

Flooded the floor with their light and glowed on wall and on ceiling. 

To and fro in the gleam a dark form gracefully flitied, 

Clatter of pots and pans was heard and the afternoon stillness 

Bore it afar, for within worked Mary the Mother of Jesus. 

Busy her thoughts while she worked, for the theme that was ever 
before her 

Knocked at the door of her heart, and ever she sought a solution. 

Who was this wonderful being, her son the beautiful Jesus, 

Given to her in her lowly estate in the village of shepherds, 

Filling the home with a love surpassing the love that is human, 

Always her keenest delight, her joyful companion and helper, 

Rounding the edges of life and lifting the heavier burdens, 

Making contentment and peace the very essence of service? 

Only one sorrow there was, the Shadow, and twice she had seen it; 

First neath the palms of the South, where their tent was pitched in 
the coolness, 

Far from the wrath of the King and the prying eyes of the people; 

Teaching the babe how to walk on the springing grass by the tent 
door, 

Just as the dise of the sun peeped over the rim of the desert, 

Facing it she, while the child came toward her with small arms 
extended ; 

Then, the form of the Cross was cast in his shadow between them. 

Quickly she sprang with a ery and clasped him close to her bosom, 

Pressing him there in her fear as if she would hold him forever. 

Pleasantly passed the years until one noon in the village, 

Working alone in the house, she saw them pass by the casement, 

Joseph carrying tools on his way from the house of a neighbor, 

Close behind him the boy, a timber borne on his shoulder ; 

Near its top was a brace, and suddenly there in the sunlight 

Dimly his shadow was thrown, and the Cross, ’twas the Cross that he 
carried. 

Busied thus with her thoughts she heeded not the light foot-fall 

Crossing the threshold, nor saw till a hand was laid on her shoulder 

And the voice of her son spake low in her ear like an angel’s. 

“Mother, working so late? thy cares weigh heavy upon thee, 

Sit thee a moment and rest, besides I have somewhat to ask thee.” . 

So on a bench by the wall she sat, and he sank to the footstool 

Placed at her feet and began in tones of Heavenly sweetness. 

“Thou rememb’rest perchance how once in my play in the village, 

Gently I chided a youth for taking advantage of others, 

Did it for love of the good and not Pharisaical showing, 

But in anger he turned and answered me roughly and hinted 


- At a shame in my birth, in fact that I had not a father, 


Called his playmates to witness and bade me go to the elders, 

They would tell me forsooth, for lo, it was not a secret. 

But in my childish grief I came to thee with the story, 
Thoughtlessly told thee all and thus thou gav’st me answer, 
‘God is thy Father, my child, no shame is attached to thy coming, 
And believing thee fully I tried to forget and succeeded. 

But boys grow to be men, and this same youth have the Romans 
Set at gathering taxes, and when today in the market 

Passed I that way in my work, I saw him cheat a poor widow: 
Waiting till all had dispersed that none should be present to hear me, 
I took him kindly to task and gave him the words of the Scripture, 
Showing him out of the Book the Father lowes not such dealings. 
Fiercely he turned as before and cried in a voice loud with ee , 
‘Jesus, thou offspring of shame, who made thee a judge and a de a 
‘Save thyself if thou can’st, but preach not thy babblings to ot ers. 
Long have I pondered his words, and now I ask for their meaning, 


‘Knowing full well that the truth is better far than peas 
‘Joseph, thy husband, is not, and e’en as his own I have mourned fim, 


Just and upright at all times, a sire any son might be proud of. 


But in visions of late, new things and strange have been opened, 
Glimpses of service undone and hints of a Heavenly mission. 
Not in distrust have I come, for never a pang would I cause thee, 
My heart hath told me the truth communing with God in the silence, 
Only the flesh seeks an answer, say plainly, was Joseph my father?” 
Gently down on his head the hand of Mary had fallen, 
Smoothing the ringlets of gold that curled o’er his neck in profusion. 
“Yea, I see it,” she said, “the time has come for an answer, 
Longed for and dreaded in one, for I feared lest our ways should be 
parted. 
Oft have I told thee before the tale of the song and the shepherds, 
Oft hast thou heard me relate of the wise men and flight into Hgypt. 
Now I will tell thee the whole, and may God direct in the telling. 
Back in my girlhood’s years as I sat one day in the orchard, 
Sewing in hand neath the trees whose shade cast a coolness refreshing, 
Thinking of Joseph and dreaming as maids can dream at betrothal, 
Suddenly there by the entrance appeared a stranger majestic, 
Princely in garb and in mien, and silent I wondered and waited. 
Soon in obeisance he spake and hailed me blest among women, 
‘Thee God hath chosen,’ he said, ‘to bare a King to His people.’ 
‘How can this be?’ I exclaimed, but he answered, ‘God is his father, 
Therefore thy Heavenly son shall be perfect and blameless and holy, 
Saviour of men shall he be and chief of the Princes of David, 
Wndless shall be his reign, his kingdom ever increasing.’ 
Vanished the stranger, and there alone with God and the springtime, 
Questioning not I obeyed, and thanked Him for counting me worthy, 
Drinking the mingled cup of shame and sorrow and blessing. 
Angry was Joseph at first, but I prayed that his eyes might be opened, 
And in a vision of night he saw and believed and repented, 
Took me unto himself and ever true I have found him. 
Yonder in Bethlehem’s inn with the oxen lowing above us, 
Into my arms thou wast laid, for thou art the Son of the Highest.” 
Silent he sat for awhile then murmured low, “How I loved as 
Loved this beautiful life, this life of toil in the village ; 
Loved the buzz of the saw as it cleft through the heart of the cedar, 
Loved the odor of trees for it breathed of the hills and the forest, 
Loved the shavings of wood as they curled from the plane and de- 
scended 
Round me in ribbons of white and red and yellow and amber ; 
Loved the fitting and planning when building a house for a neighbor, 
Loved the clapping of boards and the merry ring of the hammer ; 
Loved to sit by the wall, my muscles throbbing from labor, 
Drinking the draughts of the evening a little while ere retiring. 
Watching the flocks and the herds as they climbed to their folds on 
the hillside, 


Watching the maids as they passed with laden heads from the foun- 
tain, 


Watching the children at play as they romped in the market below 
me, 

Watching the elders gathered in groups and chatting together. 

Now it is over and gone, this life, tho’ fain would I keep it, 

Stay and labor for thee and ever guard and protect thee. 

But I have seen it with sorrow, the discontent of the people, 

Seen the burdens and griefs that weigh so heavy upon them, 

Seeking enjoyment and ease by means He never intended, 

Sadly mixing the good and the ill in sorrowful measure. 

And my visions have told what just now thou hast been telling, 

I am He of whom it is said, ‘A Prince and a Saviour, 

Sent the burdens to lift, the prison doors to throw open, 

To give back sight to the blind, and sound to the heavy of hearing, 

To loose the chains from the feet and heal the hearts that are broken.’ 

I am He of whom it is said, ‘Despised and rejected, 

Set aside by the rulers, a man of griefs and of sorrows.’ 

I am He of whom it is said, ‘As a lamb to the slaughter.’” 

Straightway rising he stooped and kissed her on lips and on forehead, 

Gave her a parting embrace and whispered, “God will be with thee, 

But I go to my work, my Father calls and I answer.” 

Into the sunlight he went, she followed and knelt at the door post, 

Watched him go in her grief but never a word could she utter. 

Not far away he stopped and stood in the glorious sunset, 

Raised his arms to the west in praise and utter surrender, 

And again the form of the cross was cast on the granite behind him. 

To the woman who looked it seemed to broaden and lengthen, 

Filling the world with its shape, and blotting out landscape and 
village. 

Soon in the gathering darkness he turned his face to the southward, 

He who had sanctified labor, and for its own sake had enjoyed it, 

Hntered the shadow alone while Mary prayed in the doorway. 

Amesbury, Mass. 
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Edward Everett Hale 


Edward Everett Hale was born April 3, 1822. This sketch of his life by a 


personal friend is presented as a contribution to his centennial memorial. 


NE of the great and honored names of 
O Boston is that of Hdward Hverett Hale. 
I never knew him till he was well advanced 
in years. He was then a patriarch among 
men. Dr. Hale stood considerably over six 
feet high, and walked with a stoop. Who 
that ever knew him will forget that stoop; 
or the benignity of his countenance, or the 
great gray head, with its long shaggy locks. 
Looking back across eighty-seven years, he 
could talk as few could of the events of 
the nineteenth century, and of many of these 
events he could say, magna pars fui. 

In various books of reminiscences, as 
“Memories of a Hundred Years,” he opens 
vistas and lets one get glimpses of that 
century, so rich in noble men. His vision 
took a wide sweep. He had a very intimate 
knowledge of our whole country and of 
what befell from the days of the Revolution. 
His judgments of the various Presidents 
were just, incisive, sometimes severe. He 
declared that Washington had more vision 
than all the early statesmen, and that he 
wrote more about opening up the West, than 
“all his contemporaries.” But even Wash- 
ington, when speaking of “my eountry,’” was 
usually thinking of Virginia. After Wash- 
ington, Chancellor Livingston was “the 
wisest American of his time.” He, too, had 
vision. In 1803, he secured for us, for 
$15,000,000, half our present national domain. 
The Livingstons, with Fulton’s aid, gave 
America the steamboat; the Clintons gave 
us the Erie Canal; and Livingston and 
Napoleon gave us the Louisiana purchase. 

Nathan Hale, father of Edward Everett 
Hale, came to Boston, studied law, and was 
admitted to the Bar in 1810. In 1814, he 
bought the Daily Advertiser and edited it 
for the next fifty years. He made it a 
mighty power in the life of Boston. In 
September, 1816, he married Sarah Preston 
Everett, then twenty years of age. She was 
a gifted woman; at thirteen she wrote 
French, and at nineteen had mastered Ger- 
man and “could read it with ease.’ Her 
brother Alexander was rising to a command- 
ing position as diplomat and editor, and 
her brother Hdward Everett took his place 
later, with Webster and Choate, as one of 
the great orators of the century. Mrs. Hale 
enjoyed sound health and possessed a “tem- 
per of great sweetness.” They had a very 
happy married life. Children blessed their 
union. “On the 3d of April, 1822, I came 
into this world,” said their son Edward. 
There were three children older than he; 
a brother, Nathan, and two sisters. He was 
sent to Miss Susan Whitney’s school, “at my 
own eager request, before I was three 
years old.” This was on Summer Street, 
while they lived where the Parker House 
now is. 

Somer EArtyY REMINISCENCES 

Dr. Hale is sure he saw Lafayette pass 
where Tremont Temple now stands the 
morning of June 17, 1825, on his way to 
Bunker Hill. Among other early recollec- 
tions was one of preparing “a. throne for 
the Saviour,” in their play room, from the 
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“high chair” no longer needed at the table; 
and another, of terror at being left alone, 
at Sandwich, outside a great mill, He re 
membered Rey. Mr. and Mrs. Judd going out 
as missionaries to the Sandwich Islands, 
in 1828. And he was told how he had been 
christened at the Brattle Street Church, 
May 19, 1822, by the minister, Mr. Palfrey, 
later Professor at Cambridge and a noted 
historian. Before he was eleven, he was 
reading Mungo Park and Franklin’s Voy- 
ages; enjoyed “The Boy's Own Book,” 
“Don Quixote” and Grimm’s “airy Tales.” 
He was also busy making electrical ma- 
chines, locomotives, acting plays, and setting 
type. He began publishing weekly papers, 
along with Nathan, when very young; one 
was the Fly which “my brother and I 
printed with our own hands,’ during the 
years 1834 and 1835. The Middlesex Canal, 
from Lowell to Boston Harbor, was opened 
up in 1808. When very young Edward re- 
membered going in a packet boat, from 
Charlestown to Chelmsford, on this Canal, 
and there seeing them building “the dam 
which has created the water power of the 
city of Lowell.” 

He was a very versatile, observant, gifted 
boy. His health was perfect, his mind 
vigorous and he had a great joy in doing 
things. About 1840 Josiah Quincy (the one 
of that era), whose ‘family was in as com- 
fortable circumstances as any family in New 
Wnugland,” said, when a boy, white bread 
was a luxury. They had some, but the 
family food was “rye ’n’ DEY 5) Ut wees 
Boston brown bread. And such was the 
food young Hale was brought up on. It 
was the day of stage coaches and horses; 
of big hotels with great stables and barns 
full of hay. Wood was the common fuel. 
Lumber and wood were brought from Maine, 
by boat. 

Because his father was so prominent, and 
his uncles also, Edward early met and felt 
the intellectual urge and uplift of the great 
men of the day. There’ was Daniel Web- 
ster, “a very shy man,” who was “very fond 
of me from my childhood, and very good 
to me.” In-1846, Webster advised him to 
speak to audiences ‘without a manuscript.” 
When Webster was Secretary of State, in 
1848, “he would rise early, light his own fire 
and work three hours by himself, really 
finishing in that time all the business of the 
day.’ Edward heard him in the great Girard 
Will case before the Supreme Court; and 
took shorthand notes of the famous Faneuil 
Hall speech, in September, 1841. “He must 
have spoken in Faneuil Hall hundreds of 
times, but I never saw it crowded as it was 
then. . .. I must have seen him thousands 
of times,” between 1826 and 1852; “I must 
have read thousands of letters from him. . . 

I never had a dream or thought that he 
cared anything about wine or liquor.” 

When Edward was “under-teacher in the 
Latin School,” Mr. Bancroft, the historian, 
used to “walk around the Common” with 
him. To walk around Boston Common was 


“on almost standard constitutional.” He tells” 
us that from 1834, that is from the age of © 
twelve, onward, he often “had the pleasure | 
of seeing in print in the Advertiser some 
serap or other which my father had per- 
mitted me to translate or to write for the 
newspaper.” Indeed it was not long before 
he was writing editorials for the Advertiser. 
And, at the age of sixteen, “I was a re- 
porter in the Massachusetts Legislature.” 
That was while he was in college. 


In CoLLEGE Days 

Turning now to his college days, it is 
wonderfully interesting to read how, one. 
August morning, Hdward and Nathan ‘bor- 
rowed the horse and chaise of my uncle 
who was a doctor in Boston—we rose at 
five—and presented ourselves, a trifle late, 
just after six o’clock, at the college, where 
the examination of freshmen was beginning.” 
This was in the year 1835, and Edward was 
but thirteen years and four months old. 
About the same minute Samuel Longfellow 
and his father, Judge Longfellow, from 
Portland, drove up, ‘having started that 
morning before sunrise for the last dozen 
miles of their journey.” Concerning this 
younger brother of the poet, Dr. Hale says: 
“Samuel Longfellow and I walked together, 
studied together, recited together, wrote 
verses togther.’? There were about 250 men 
and boys, from thirteen to thirty years of 
age, in Harvard then; and there were about 
fourteen tutors and professors. 

In the spring of 1887, when Hale was a 
sophomore, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
came to Cambridge as Professor of Modern 
Literature. -He could talk French, Italian 
and German. His clothes were made in 
Paris. He brought a new and very scholarly 
element into Harvard. He taught a dozen 
boys German; “we recited German ballads 
which he made us commit to memory.” 
He was very companionable. Young men 
could walk with him, or talk with him on 
any subject. Harvard started then to be, in 
Emerson’s fine phrase, “this society of schol- 
ars.” Lowell was another close friend, who 
“used our room almost as if it were his 
own.” He was in and out “from quarter 
past six, when morning prayers were over, 
up to any hour you please of the night... . 
We knew that he was to be the poet for 
the whole nation.’ During the Civil War, 
Lowell worked fifteen hours a day, being 
editor both of the North American Review 
and of the Atlantic Monthly. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes was both “a great physician” 
and a poet of high rank. “All four of these 
men, Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes and 
Lowell, were kindness itself to young au- 
thors.” Speaking of the friendliness of 
Lowell, Dr. Hale records the fact that, when 
he came to prepare a volume of Reminis- 
cences of Lowell, he counted up 220 “friends 
of his who had given me their assistance 
in its composition.” 

Speaking of himself, he says: “I jumbled 
through college in a very happy way.” But 
he had made many lifelong friends, and he 
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[ little over seventeen when he grad- 


ENTERS THE MINISTRY 


The next two years he was a junior master 
‘in the Boston Latin School. Then he is read- 
ing books in preparation for the ministry, 
and attending lectures in Cambridge and 
Newton ; then out in Pennsylvania for nearly 
a year as secretary to his father. His first 
sermon was preached in Warren Street 
‘Chapel, Boston, in 1841, and his second in 
Newark, N. J.; but he was not licensed to 
preach till October, 1842. His first engage- 
ment of any length was at Washington, from 
‘the last Sunday of September, 1844, to the 
end of February, 1845. Then came some 
oy months in Worcester, which led to his 
being ordained as the first minister of a new 
Unitarian church there April 29, 1846. In 
1856, he removed to Boston to become the 
“successful and beloved pastor of the South 
(Unitarian) Congregational Church. 


) In Pustic Lirr 


i During all these years, Dr. Hale has been 
"a mighty power for good. Few men could 
do such an immense amount of work as he. 
‘The strenuous requirements of a large church 
and larger parish would be considered, by 
most men, all that one man should attempt. 
‘He did not neglect those duties, and many 
in Boston know how he aroused his church 
‘to action during the Civil War and what 
splendid service he and they gave the Govy- 
ernment. They “poured out their money like 
water.” Their young men went to war; 
women and: girls fed soldiers, or sent on 
great supplies for the sick and wounded; 
they helped the Sanitary Commission and 
the Freedmen’s Aid. They were full of 
good works. : 

- But Dr. Hale went often to Washington 
to preach sermons full of faith and loyalty, 
or by counsel and example to help sustain 
“Lincoln during those terrible years. Long 
before the War, he had been fighting 
‘against slavery. During the early fifties 
he had worked tremendously to make 
‘Kansas a free state. He was one of the 
leaders in the New England Emigrant 
Aid Company which was marshaled by Eli 
‘Thayer. They raised $136,000 and sent 
‘over 4,000 settlers into Kansas between 
July, 1854, and January, 1856. During this 
time Mr. Hale ‘‘was contributing the leading 
articles for ten papers, in New England and 
“New York, on subjects which had to do 
' with Kansas emigration.”” During the Civil 
War, “to keep up people’s courage,” he 
wrote “Solid Operations in Virginia,” “A Man 
| Without a Country,” “Northern Invasions,” 
“How to Use Victory,” and “How Mr. Frye 
Ww ould Have Preached.” 

_ After the Civil War he became recognized 
‘as the friend of all in need. He gave them 
generously of time and thought and strength 
‘and money. He was their Mr. Great-Heart. 
And he was always writing with the same 
eat objects in view. The volume “Ten 
[Times One Is Ten,” is but one of a long 
Series of books. He edited, or wrote for, 
m nany papers and magazines as the Onris- 
] Examiner, Old and New, Lend a Hand, 
id the Outlook. He took his place on 4 
asand. platforms that he might help on 
causes. He had the heart of a child, 
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the faith of a St. John, the power to serve 
of a Lord Shaftesbury. 

In old age his face grew apostolic. It 
was fitting that, in his last years, the Sen- 
ate of the United States should make him 
its Chaplain and listen reverently to his 
prayers. Millions all through our land re- 
joice in the life and work and memory of 
Kdward Everett Hale. 

Mattapan, Mass. 


OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


Laying Hold On Divine Power 
By Rey. Willard Brown Thorp 
Palo Alto, Cal. 

The secret of spiritual power is to be 
found in the realization of the truth that 
the Spirit of God is the actual environment 
of the soul of man. Among every people 
have appeared men who felt themselves to 
be under the inspiration of a divine being. 
The Greeks distinguished nine different 
sources of artistic inspiration—the Muses; 
and they represent the thought that the 
spirit of man in its highest flights is an 
instrument played upon by the divine spirit. 

As soon as we open the New Testament 
we see that Jesus was one who held that 
view of himself and lived in that thought. 
It was not he that spoke but the Father 
speaking in him, and his sole business was 
to be a faithful witness to that inner voice. 
Paul had the same thought. Neither of those 
lives would have been at all what it was 
without that conviction. Jesus told his dis- 
ciples that the same Spirit would speak 
through them in supreme moments. Neither 
in this nor in any other of his powers did 
he claim anything exclusive for himself that 
was not also available for them. 

Of course a man might be mistaken as to 
the source of his inspiration. Jesus him- 
self rejected certain things that came to 
him, as being from beneath and not from 
above, savoring not of the things of God, 
but of men. Paul recognized that there 
were all kinds of spirits, and that we must 
try them, testing all things, and holding fast 
only to what is good. 

Such experiences are probably as frequent 
and as widespread, as vivid and compelling, 
today as two thousand years ago. The psy- 
chologists have taken account of them, and 
usually classify them as belonging among 
the phenomena of subconscious activity. 

Now the subconscious is the source of a 
great variety of impulses—good, bad and 
indifferent. Among them are dreams, mor- 
bid fancies, presentiments, insane delusions, 
things that come with a great sense of inner 
certainty but are in reality nothing but 
crazy notions. The hospitals for the insane 
are full of such, and they all come from 
the subconscious. Automatic handwriting is 
simply the hand responding to some stream 
of fancy that is flowing through the cham- 
bers of one’s subconscious being. The sub- 
conscious faculties have a strong tendency 
to impersonation. Now and then some one 
will produce reams of material purporting 
to come from various notables of the past, 
all simply the stuff that dreams are made 
of. Certain stock characters appear with 
tiresome iteration—the Indian chief, the 
angel child and the other “spirit guides.” 
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If this is all there is in the realm of the 
subconscious, it doesn’t amount to much. 
And, incidentally, any one who finds him- 
self affected in those ways had better let 
it severely alone—for that way lies insanity. 

But whatever there may be in that un- 
regulated region just beneath our conscious- 
ness, where dreams and delusions lurk, the 
actual environment of the soul of man is 
the Spirit of God—in him we live and move 
and have our being, the currents of divine 
power are flowing through us, they make 
for the exaltation of our life, and by con, 
sciously realizing that fact, inviting and in- 
voking its aid, we can draw upon powers 
that wonderfully enrich our lives. 

This is what is meant by prayer—a func- 
tion of the soul which no man can afford 
to lose. Prayer is not a matter of words. 
Words are not essential to it at all. Words 
may help it, just as the bowed head, the 
closed eyes, the kneeling posture may help 
it. Other things, too, may. help it—music, 
for instance. 

Some find that for them the best prayers 
are in the nature of affirmations. There are 
certain realities which we come under the 
influence of most potently when we con- 
sciously and persistently and joyously affirm 
them to be true. “I am God’s child, he is 
my Father; his divine power is in me; IE 
can do all things in him that strengtheneth 
me; the eternal God is thy dwelling-place 
and underneath are the everlasting arms.” 
Affirmations like those make for the heal- 
ing and restoration of the body, because they 
make for the peace and strength of the 
soul. 

The force of electricity, which used to be 
known only in the thunderbolt, we now know 
to be a power penetrating all things. We 
extract it from the waterfalls; we use it 
to drive our cars and run our factories and 
light our homes and sweep our rooms. We 
dwell familiarly with it and are enriched 
by it continually. So it should be with this 
power of the indwelling God. 

The real object of our churches is that 
they should be power-louses of the spirit. 
We come together in one place that unitedly 
we may realize the presence of God and 
lay hold of the divine power. We leave 
behind the trivial things, and we bring the 
deeper needs together into the presence of 
the great Power. All other distinctions fade 
away, and we are conscious of only one 
thing—that we are sons of God, expressions 
of the divine life. 


Rebukes Lawlessness 


The American Bar Association, at their 
1921 meeting, passed this resolution: “The 
people of the United States have under- 
taken to suppress the age-old evil of the 
liquor traffic. When for the gratification 
of their appetites lawyers, bankers, mer- 
chants and manufacturers, and social lead- 
ers, both men and women, scoff at this 
law or any other law, they are aiding the 
cause of anarchy and promoting mob vio- 
lence. They are sowing dragon’s teeth, and 
they need not be surprised when they find 
that no judicial or police authority can save 
our country or humanity from reaping the 
harvest.” 
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Dean Brown Preaches to 
Crowded Congregations 

HE daily papers of New Haven have 
4) recently been headlining the fact that 
crowds have been turned away from Sunday 
evening services where Dean Charles R. 
Brown has been preaching. An hour in 
advance of the beginning of the service the 
chureh has been filled and between five and 
six hundred have failed to secure admission. 
‘Why is this?” questions the reporter. “Not 
because Billy Sunday is to give an acrobatic 
performance on the pulpit platform, no mov- 
ing picture show is to be given—no sensa- 
tion of any description has been promised.” 
We share with the interest of the reporter, 
especially when we read the list of topics 
upon which Dean Brown speaks. These are 
the themes: The Belief in God; The Divin- 
ity of Christ; The Power of Atonement; 
The New Birth; The Utility of Prayer; The 
Hope of Future Life. It is intensely inter- 
esting to see that in these days people are 
desirous of instruction on these themes. 
We call attention to the fact that there is 
no suggestion of sensationalism in these 
themes. Every one who knows Dean Brown 
also is assured that there is nothing sensa- 
tional about his manner or method of treat- 
ing a subject. He is eloquent, indeed, at 
times. But probably it is his straight-for- 
ward, earnest, reasonable, convincing way 
of dealing with such profound topics, which 
explains the full houses and the crowds 
turned away. More people are concerned 
about these matters than we realize perhaps. 
And when one speaks “as one with authority 
and not as the scribes,” out of the convic- 
tions of experience and not from the dicta- 
tion of schools of ancient theology, the 
multitudes hear him gladly. 


Social Service in Canneries 
and Truck Gardens 

HB Council of Women for Home Mis- 

sions, acting as agent for fourteen 
Boards, has been trying the experiment of 
applying Christianity to the needs of the 
migrant laborers in different parts of the 
country. Working long hours and living 
under hard conditions, the employees in the 
canneries, on the fruit and sugar beet farms, 
and on the market gardens, are especially 
responsive to any efforts made for their 
comfort. The Christian workers have had 
the cordial support of employers in more 
than one instance. A Maryland employer 
put up a pavilion, which was used for all 
classes, from small children to young men 
and older women. Teachers gave instruc- 
tion to the children, and illustrated talks 
were greatly appreciated by their elders. 
That was in a colony of Poles. Among 
Italians in Delaware club work was carried 
on in a rural schoolhouse, and on an adjoin- 
ing playground children were taught Bible 
stories, and literature was distributed. 
Elsewhere nursing was given where it was 
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needed, hot lunches were provided for the 
children, and day nursery care and domestic 
science instruction were constructive meas- 
ures of helpfulness. Such Christian work 
as this is the best antidote to irreligion and 
radical social sympathies among the gener- 
ally neglected transient workers. 


A Small Bible 
for the Blind 

SMALL edition of the Scripture in 

ordinary print may be bought for fifty 
cents and carried in one’s pocket. But a 
Bible for the blind has hitherto cost at least 
fifty dollars and its eleven volumes are too 
large to carry around easily. Now the 
American Bible Society announces the prep- 
aration of a small handy volume of Scrip- 
ture selections for the blind. It will consist 
of about forty sheets and weigh about a 
pound. For many persons who are blind 
such a book would be a great blessing. 


A Protestant Jubilee 
in San Antonio 

SIGNIFICANT celebration was staged 

by the Protestant churches of San 
Antonio, Texas, during the first days of 
February. It was the diamond jubilee of 
the organization of the first Protestant 
chureh in that city, participated in by all 
the Protestant churches and culminating in 
a mammoth parade of fully 35,000 marchers. 
Great mass meetings with addresses were 
held, and programs, marked by effective 
pageant and musical features, with placards 
and posters showing distinctive facts and 
aspects of the Protestant cause, were car- 
ried out with high enthusiasm and glowing 
popular favor. The press carried full page 
display posters and in other ways was most 
generous in co-operation. The first public 
service was in the great Travis Park Taber- 
nacle and was addressed on ‘‘The Achieve- 
ments of Protestantism” by Dr. S. A. Steele. 
The service was sustained by a choir of 
300 voices. 


The Jubilee Posters 

HE spirit of this diamond jubilee cele- 

bration in San Antonio, as well as the 
progress of the Protestant cause in the city in 
the three quarters of a century may be gath- 
ered from the posters. The one advertising 
the meeting mentioned above represented the 
Christ in full length display, standing upon 
the Bible, light raying forth from his head. 
Above is the motto, “Where He Stood We 
Take Our Stand”; and beneath is the Holy 
Bible, with “The Law, The Psalms, The 
Prophets.” Another poster had the statue 
of “Liberty Enlightening the World,” in the 
center. In each corner were beautiful cuts, 
representing the Christian Church, the Free 
Public School, the Holy Bible, Direct Access 
to God, the latter showing a child kneeling 
in evening prayer. Statements in this poster 
tell the story most graphically. Among them 
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is this: “Protestant Christianity is the cham- | 
pion of human liberty, physical, intellectual : 
and religious. More than 60,000 adherents | 
in San Antonio and more than 200,000,000 
in the world approve the principles of Prot- | 
estant Christianity. The doors of every 
Protestant church in San Antonio are open 
to every weary, struggling soul.” 


The Secretaries of the 
Commission on Race Relations 

HE Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America announces the elec- 
tion of the secretaries for the Commission on 
Race Relations. One is Dr. George W. Haynes, 
a Negro of New York, and the other is Will 
W. Alexander of Atlanta. Dr. Haynes was 
formerly a secretary of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. and has been 
active for many years in the federated 
undertakings of white and Negro churches. 
He is a graduate of Fisk University, re- 
ceived an M. A. from Yale, and a Ph. -D. 
from Columbia. He was for some time Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Sociology at Fisk 
University. During the war he served the 
U. S. Department of Labor as adviser on 
matters relating to Negro workers and their 
relations to white workers and employers. 
Mr. Alexander is executive director of the 
Commission on Inter-Racial Co-operation in 
the Southern states, with headquarters in 
Atlanta. 


Worth Noting 

Students in India are working for the 
prohibition cause. It is said that several 
of the independent states “have adopted 
prohibition in varying forms.” 

Of 192 degrees conferred at the spring 
convocation of the University of Chicago, 
six were given to Chinese, two to Japanese, 
one to a Porto Rican, one to a Filipino and 
one to an East Indian. 


According to figures compiled by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, the Sunday schools of America are 
growing at the rate of a million persons 
a year. The present total membership is 
23,944,438. ; 

The latest statistical reports show that 
96,338,096 persons are connected with some 
religious organization in the United States. 
Nearly 46 million are listed as church mem- 
bers. Two thousand, one hundred and sev- 
enty-three persons joined the churches of 
America daily, on the average, during the 
past five years. 


In Trinity Church, New York, on Tuesday, 
March 7, was held a beautiful and impres- 
sive memorial service as a tribute to the 
memory of Dr. Victor Baier, for 37 years 
organist of the church. The occasion was 
not only a tribute to the memory of an ex- 
ceptional man, but also to the importance 
of the position in the church of organist 
and choir-master. 
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: The Harvest of a Scholarly Life 
In LEARNING AND Livine (Harvard Univer- 
jsity Press. $3.00), Dr. Ephraim Emerton, 
he honored emeritus professor of HEcclesiasti- 
eal History in Harvard University, has brought 
together nine academic essays of a delightful 
‘character dealing with themes of both imme- 
‘diate and enduring importance. Distilled into 
‘his pages is the essence of the scholar and 
| gentleman who wrote them. The reader is in 
‘the very presence of a man of culture and as- 
|piration. In the charm of their literary style, 
lin the mingling of wit and wisdom, in their 
sane and hopeful outlook upon life, these essays 
‘remind us of the best work of the New Hng- 
‘Jand writers of an earlier generation. Dr. 
Emerton is no arm-chair philosopher; he has 
' done a full and a long day’s work in the class- 
room and he seems to comprehend thoroughly 
"the nature of the human material with which 
he and other Harvard professors have been 
dealing for many a day. 
~ Some of the subjects on which the author 
sheds much light are the perennial problem, 
“What To Do With a Boy, The Discipline of 
a University College, The Choice of Studies 
in College, Travel as Education and The Aca- 
demic Study of History. Ministers, theologs, 
and theological professors will derive much 
profit from the two last chapters; The Ra- 
tional Hdueation of the Modern Minister and 
The Place of History in Theological Study. 
_ No recent book is more serviceable to those 
who work in the field of education than this 
sheaf of essays. They are conservative and 
progressive. They clarify and buttress the 
principles on which ‘alone a genuine education 
can be built. They are tolerant toward free- 
dom of experiment and toward every wise en- 
deavor to improve methods of instruction. 

H. A. B. 


On Social Themes 

SoctaL Work, by EpwArp T. DEVINE (Mace- 
millan. $3.00). Dr. Devine has long been 
recognized as a leading authority on social 
work. His volume on “Misery and its Causes,” 
published in 1909, attracted wide attention, 
and his volume on the “Principles of Relief” 
is a standard work. As editor of the Survey, 
for many years he has kept in closest touch 
with the whole field of social work. The pres- 
ent volume is written thus out of long ex- 
perience and full knowledge. It deals with 
problems of poverty, disease and disability, 
crime and the treatment of criminals, improve- 
ments of conditions, ete; It is admirable either 
for the classroom or for general reading. 

PRACTICAL LAw Mabe PLAIN, by JUDSON S. 
WEstT, Justice of the Supreme Court of Kan- 
sas (Edwin V. Mitchell. $1.50). A readable 
and intelligible explanation of laws with which 
every one should be familiar, such as concern 
contracts, real estate, inheritance and wills, 
corporations, ete. Unlike most books of this 
kind, this volume is not only informing, it is 
also often amusing, the author having, evi- 
dently, a rich sense of humor. 

Liperty Unper LAw, by WitL1aAM HowArp 
‘Tarr (Yale University Press). An interpre- 
tation of the principles of our constitutional 
government. This is the Cutler Lecture for 
1921—an admirable popular interpretation, 
with comment on criticisms of our Constitu- 
tion, and on various plans of reform recently 
adopted, such as the general primary, which, 
Judge Taft asserts, “has strengthened the con- 


trol of the machine, and taken from it an 


obligation of responsibility.” It is a thought- 
ful discussion and deserves a wide reading. 
MopegN FEcoNnoMIc PROBLEMS, by FRANK 
E. FELLER (Century Co. $2.75). A revised 
edition of a volume which first appeared in 
1916. Bach chapter has been rewritten, with 
facts and figures brought up to date, and new 
chapters have been added in the treatment of 
money, insurance, transportation and social- 
ism. The author is Professor of Political 
Economy at Princeton. The general topics 
under which the material is presented are: 
Money and Prices, Banking and Insurance, 
Tariff and Taxation, Wages and Labor, Public 
Policy Toward Private Industry and Private 
Property versus Socialism. The general im- 
pression made by the volume is that in its 
discussion it is open-minded—fair in its pres- 
entation of both sides, sane and sensible. Such 


matters as municipal, state or national owner- 


ship are admirably presented. The closing 
chapter on Socialism is truthful and convine- 
ing. The whole volume is readable. We warmly 
commend it for both students and “the general 
publie.” 


For Boys and Girls 

MipsuMMER, by KaTHsaRINE ADAMS (Mac- 
millan. $1.50). A charming story of the ad- 
ventures of an American boy and girl on a 
visit to their grandfather, who lived in a great 
and gloomy castle on the rocky coast: of 
Sweden. There is a-mystery connected with 
the eastle. The American children help to 
lighten the gloom and to banish the mystery. 
A part of the charm of the story is the glimpse 
it gives of Swedish life and customs. Boys and 
girls of twelve to fifteen will enjoy the story. 

Tue OLD MrIne’s SECRET, by EDNA TURPIN 
(Macmillan. $1.50). A war-time story in a 
little country village in Virginia, where the 
old Civil War memories are still alive. But 
the people are good patriots, and the boys and 
girls vie with each other in Red Cross work 
and school war gardens. Through the story 
rungs a mystery connected’ with an old, aban- 
doned silver mine, in which one of the boys 
hopes to find treasure. It is a good story for 
both boys and girls. 

The Story or Bossy Coon, by CRAWFORD N. 
BovureHorrzer (Crowell. 90 cents net). An 
animal story of the woods with a lively little 
raccoon as the chief character. Among the 
exciting times described is a battle to the fin- 
ish against Rattler the Snake. A good story 
for small children. 

Over Two Seas, by RatpH HENRY Bar- 
pour and H. P. Horr (Appleton. $1.75). A 
rousing story about the adventures of two boys 
who started out on a pleasure trip to Cuba 
on a steamship. The captain was father of 
one of the boys. Instead of winding up at 
Havana, the climax of the tale is reached on 
a cannibal island in the South Seas, after a 
series of stirring experiences. The boys, and 
girls, too, are sure to enjoy it. 

Te Book or MisSIONARY HEROES, by BASIL 
Marruews (Doran. $1.50). Twenty-eight 
prief biographical sketches of men and women 
in the missionary field, from St. Paul and 
Raymond Lull to Henry Martyn, Mary Sles- 
sor and Archibald Forder. The book is in- 
tended for young readers, and is written in 
narrative style, with some jmagination in 
description of scenes, but only so much as 
may add to essential accuracy of impression. 
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Boys’ Homr Book or SCIENCE AND CON- 
STRUCTION, by ALFRED P, Morcan (Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard. $2.50). Boys like to make 
things, and not only to “see the wheels go 
‘round,’ but to know why they go. This at- 
tractive volume introduces boys to many of 
the mysteries of science. It deals with funda- 
mental laws and great topics, such as energy, 
gravitation, mechanics, sound, heat, light, elec- 
tricity and meteorology, but in such a simple, 
plain and practical way that boys from twelve 
upward can understand. It tells how to make 
experiments at home and how to make things 
—a potter’s wheel, a water wheel, a hydraulic 
ram, a talking machine, a small steam engine, 
a reflectorscope, etc. The volume is full of in- 
teresting facts and is abundantly illustrated. 

Herons or ProcRess, by Hva Marcon TaAp- 
PAN (Houghton Mifflin. $1.25). An admira- 
ble little volume of brief biogr phies for chil- 
dren, including such characters as Audubon, 
Mark Hopkins, Cyrus McCormick, Elias Howe, 
Maria’ Mitchell, Henry O. Houghton, Cyrus 
W. Field, Luther Burbank, John Wanamaker, 
Clara Barton, etc.; thirty in all. The sketches 
are well written, interesting to children, and 
can hardly fail to have a good influence on the 
readers, as well as provide them with a fund 
of valuable information. Each chapter is 
illustrated. 


Short Stories 

FAMOUS STORIES FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
translated by EpNA W. Unprerwoop (Four 
seas. $2.00). leven stories of exceptional 
interest. ‘Two are Armenian, two Bohemian, 
two Hungarian, two Austrian, one Norwegian, 
one Finnish and one Dutch. 

Kwook, Knock, Knock, by IVAN TURGENEV, 
translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT (Macmil- 
lan. $2.00). This is volume 17 in the com- 
plete works of this famous Russian novelist. 
It contains five stories, which are interesting 
chiefly because they are different in the life 
they portray from anything with which we 
are familiar. The first story, which gives the 
title to the volume, is the tale of an abnormal 
character, and ends in suicide. 

Tus Brest SHorr Stories of 1921, edited by 
Epwarp J. O’Brien (Small, Maynard. $2.00). 
Twenty excellent stories, by such authors as 
Sherwood Anderson, Irvin S. Cobb, Waldo 
Frank, Katharine Fullerton Gerould, Ellen 
Glasgow, ete., with additional information con- 
cerning short stories which the editor adds to 
his volumes. It is noticeable that the editor’s 
choice nearly always runs to the grim and 
tragic type of story. The element of kindli- 
ness or humor is conspicuously, though not 
entirely, lacking. But they are, in truth, works 
of literary art. 

Juco-Stav Sores, by PAVLE Popovic 
(Duffield. $2.00). Nine short stories by the 
greatest of modern Serbian writers. An in- 
structive introduction gives brief information 
concerning each author and each story. They 
are interesting chiefly because they differ so 
greatly from the English short story. But 
they are notably free from the grossness which 
characterizes so much of the Russian fiction. 

TOILERS OF THE TRAILS, by GFORGE Mars 
(Penn. Pub. Co. $2.50). Nine stirring tales 
of the Hudson’s Bay country and its people. 
Al] the stories deal with strong men, and their 
dogs, of course, and will thoroughly satisfy 
those readers who enjoy tales of winters in 
the Canadian forest lands. 
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Making the Program a Success 


In the last article we discussed the com- 
parative values of talks and programs as means 
of missionary education. We promised some 
hints as to how various schools have met the 
difficulties of the program. 

1. The problem of the small school with 
scattered membership. This is a real diffi- 
culty. It is harder for such a school to get 
pupils together for preparation or drill. But 
just such schools are using these programs 
successfully. It-is largely a matter of fore- 
thought. Under such conditions the leader 
cannot afford to wait until the middle of the 
week before making preparations for the next 
Sunday’s program. In one little rural school 
the leader begins at least two weeks in ad- 
vance, selects those who are to take part, meets 
them for a few moments after the close of the 
session for one brief reading of the whole pro- 
and then gives them their respective 
parts. On the next Sunday there is one more 
reading, each one taking his own part. The 
programs are so simple in their construction 
and plot that even this very slight amount of 
preparation may produce very fair results. 
Naturally, a little more is better. 

2. The problem of unwillingness on the part 
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The Lord Preserves Joash 


Lesson for 


gram 


International Sunday School 
April 9. 2 Kings 11: 1-17. 

The lessons of the last quarter carried us to 
the fall of the northern kingdom. We continue 
today the story of kings and prophets in Judah ; 
but the lessons will be interrupted by the 
Easter study next Sunday. 

1. The Usurpation of Athaliah. A bloody 
revolution led by a cruel and unscrupulous 
woman is on in Judah. It is what might 
naturally be expected, for Athaliah is the last 
survivor of the house of Ahab, and the evil 
strain in that family is well known. When 
Ahaziah died, the queen-mother, Athaliah, 
made a bold stroke. She caused the murder, 
as she supposed, of every member of the royal 
house in Judah and seized the throne for her- 
self. It was utterly shameless, the achieve- 
ment of a selfish ambition by foul murder. 
There was a faithful nurse in the family, how- 
ever, and she succeeded in secreting little 
Joash, the son of the dead king, so that Atha- 
liah’s plot failed of complete success. She was 
the wife of a priest (2 Chron. 22: 11) and 
also aunt of the, child whom she saved. For 
six years she kept him hidden in the temple, 
during all which time the usurper, Athaliah, 
held the throne. 

2. The Restoration. The movement was 
well planned and quickly carried out. Jehoi- 
ada the priest, uncle by marriage to the boy 
heir to the throne, was in command. The de- 
tails of the action are given fully. Jehoiada 
began by taking into his confidence the officers 
of the palace guard. He had apparently shaped 
his program fully in his own mind before he 
disclosed it; he displays all the marks of a 
eareful and far-sighted leader. When the time 
came to enlist the help of the officers, he added 
the touch of personal appeal by showing them 


of older pupils to take part. There are many 
like this. The disease is not incurable. Often 
the remedy is found by locating the germ. 

One school found the germ in an excess of 
childishness. All that had ever been done in 
the way of programs had been on special oc- 
casions, when the very little children, arrayed 
in best bib and tucker, had stood in rows and 
murmured pretty little recitations, all of which 
were “perfectly dear’ in the eyes of fond par- 
ents and relatives. Its effect, however, had 
been to stamp the whole affair in the eyes of 
high school pupils as “kid stuff.”’ They would 
have none of it. 

This problem was met by one wise teacher, 
who led his class of boys to discuss how they 
might find some practical way of expressing 
the impulse to serve that had been generated 
by their study of the life of Jesus. What can 
we do—at home? at school? in the church and 
the church school? It resulted in a request 
from the class that the superintendent allow 
them to put on a program for the missionary 
Sunday, with the promise to show the school 
something worth while. The request was 
granted with an alacrity that might have made 
the boys wonder, had they not been too much 


interested in their own enterprise. They put 
on the program, and a new fashion in such 
things was introduced in that school. 

One of the most successful methods has been 
to get different classes to take charge of the 
programs in turn. It gives opportunity for 
study and preparation, and often generates a 
good-natured and wholesome rivalry to see 
which shall do the best work. 

3. Another germ is that of “adultism.” Too 
often these programs are introduced by the 
Missionary Committee or Superintendent, with 
no preliminary consultation with pupils and 
teachers and no opportunity for the young 
people really to pass upon the question of 
their adoption. 

The thing is done by main force or honeyed 
sweetness. Neither is particularly successful 
in enlisting loyal co-operation. 

In one school the leader was of this type. 
Having managed somehow to get a group 
started on giving one of the programs, she 
was so fearful that the participants might not 
do it rightly, or that they might not have the 
“right spirit,’ that she put spontaneity to 
flight and made the whole affair just.about as 

(Continued on page 414) 
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the young king in the attractiveness of his 
boyhood. It made a winning impression. 

The Carites were foreign hired soldiers, used 
as royal bodyguards; their loyalty would be 
given inevitably to the ruler whose strength 
could be relied upon. The same soldiers were 
on guard‘in the palace and temple. This must 
have been a condition unwelcome to zealous 
lovers of the temple, into which foreigners were 
not supposed to enter; but religious loyalty 
was at a low ebb. These mercenary soldiers 
were divided into three groups. On the sab- 
bath, two companies were on duty in the temple 
and one in the palace. Apparently the plan 
called for the bringing of all three divisions 
into the temple together at one time, leaving 
the palace unprotected. The precise occasion 
appears to be the changing of the guards. 
Verse 6 is obscure. The soldiers were espe- 
cially armed by giving them weapons from the 
temple, the control of which would be in the 
hands of Jehoiada. Thus everything was fully 
prepared. 

At the critical and dramatic moment the 
young prince was brought forward, the crown 
was placed on his head, the sacred book of the 
law was put in his hands, he was anointed 
with oil, according to the ancient custom, and 
finally he was properly acclaimed as king. 
The moment had come to a swift and sueccess- 
ful head. 

There is no mention of the people’s share 
in the restoration until verse 18. Now they 
appear, in full accord with the program of the 
temple guards and their officers. They were 
ready, it is evident, to follow the revolution 
when they saw it being swiftly and successfully 
executed. 

3. The Death of Athaliah. The queen was 
entirely taken by surprise when she suddenly 
saw the temple courts filled with the soldiers 
and people, and a boy standing in the place 


which the king occupied at worship, crowned 
and applauded as monarclf in her stead. The 
popular rejoicing was enough to show her that 
she had lost her power completely. She tore 
her clothes according to the Oriental way of 
expressing emotion, and cried, Treason. 

Jehoiada was prepared to deal with Atha- 
liah fully. He told the officers to bring her 
into the midst of the guards, arranged in order, 
and to give opportunity to express allegiance 
to her rather than to the new king. Of course 
only one issue was possible under the cireum- 
stances. The queen was left alone. Then the 
order was given to put her to death—but not 
in the temple. Murder was permitted, but not 
the defiling of a sacted place. It is somewhat 
dificult for us to imagine the state of mind 
which would deliberately command killing a 
woman while at the same time preserving the 
most rigid religious scruples as to ake place 
where she might be killed. 

The one lesson that seems to be derived most 
naturally from this study is the relation of 
religion to politics. Here is a civil revolution 
carried out by religious leaders. How far is 
this legitimate today? Ought we to command 
our religious leaders to keep hands off in mat- 
ters of politics? Or ought we to encourage 
the leaders of churches to mingle in politics, 
beyond the influence that their teaching or 
preaching may have on civie affairs, quite ready 
to accept a modification of the old principle 
that there should be complete separation of 
church and state? Is the Roman Catholic 
quest for temporal power quite wrong in the 
light of this lesson? How far should minis- 
ters take the lead in reform movements? 


O) Mere. 
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fiscussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for April 9-16 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


PTTL COOLER LO LOCOCO 


A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 


For hymns see ‘Devotional Hymms,’”’ and for 
ayers, “A Book of Prayers,” each 5 cents. Con- 
egational Commission on Evangelism, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City.) 


Sunday. Superficial vs. genuine obeisance. 
ke 19: 2946. Comment 7; Hymn 36; 


, Monday. ‘The crucial test of leaders. Luke 
4720: 26. Comment 1; Hymn 13; 
Prayer 15. 


Tuesday. Call for clear thinking. Luke 
00: 2721: 9. Comment 2; Hymn 17; 
Prayer 8. 

Wednesday. The sure foundation. Luke 


D1: 10-22: 6. Comment 3; Hymn 3; Prayer 
17. 

Thursday. The victory through surrender. 
Luke 22: 7—39: 65. Comment 4; Hymn 325 
rayer 10. 

Friday. The victory of magnanimity.» Luke 


2: 66—23: 34. Comment 5; Hymn 21; 
Prayer 9. 
Saturday. The victory of the Cross. Luke 


: 35-56. Comment 6; Hymn 38; Prayer 74. 
’ Baster. The victory over death. Luke 24. 
Closet and ‘Altar—Spenser; Hymn 48; Prayer 
48. 

1 PTT TTT TTT LOCC 


Suggestions for the prayer meeting. The 
week’s readings show the way of triumph over 


put topics i i ek 
eetings f 
ional Handbook. 


y Tue EFFECT oF THE Cross ON GOD 

1. Did the cross appease the anger of God? 
The theory that God is love and never needs 
to be appeased seems to the modern man more 
nearly true than that the Infinite One could 
‘not control his anger until he saw the suffer- 
ings of his beloved Son. Nevertheless, through 
the centuries untold numbers of sinners have 
‘been emboldened to draw near to God because 
of the cross. Surely there must be some re- 
deeming truth here. Among men, when one 
annot forgive an offender, it is found that 
deliberately to do costly service for that of- 
fender produces a spirit of forgiveness. God 
“may not need to suffer to produce a forgiving 
‘spirit; but will not that spirit in him con- 
strain him to vicarious suffering equal to that 
which produces it in man? : 
2. Does the cross satisfy od’s justice? 
‘Even the man on the street, shrinks from the 
yenerated theory of Redemption by substitu- 
tion, in which punishment due the sinner is 
inflicted upon Christ, an innocent victim. But 
‘we do well to stand in reverence before con- 
ceptions which have wrought redemption in 
Millions of lives and seek the heart of soul- 
transforming truth. What is our finest thought 
rding punishment of criminals? Not ven- 
ance, but reformation. The state willingly 
dures the suffering entailed when assured of 


—6 Closet and Altar 


CHRIST THE FIRST FRUITS 
If ye then be risen with Ohrist, seek those 


things which are above, where Christ sitteth 


on the right hand of God. Set your affec- 
tion on things above, not on things on the 
earth—Col. 8: 1. 


The whole lump was made holy by the 
consecration of the first fruits, and the 
wholy body of Christ, all that are by faith 
united to him, are by his resurrection as- 
certained of their own. He is not risen 
merely for himself, but as Head of the body 
of the Church; and those that sleep in 
him, God will bring with him.—Matthew 
Henry. 


They who go weeping to look for the dead 
body of a sorrow, find a vision of angels 
where the body has lain.—Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 

Most glorious Lord of Lyfe! that, on this day, 

Didst make Thy triumph over death and sin; 

And, having harrow’d hell, didst bring away 

Captivity thence captive, us to win: 

This joyous day, deare Lord, with joy begin ; 

And grant that we, for whom thou diddest dye, 

Being with Thy deare blood clene washt from 
sin, 

May live forever in felicity ! 

And that Thy love we weighing worthily, 

May likewise love Thee for the same againe ; 

And for Thy sake, that all lyke deare didst 
buy, 

With love may one another entertayne ! 

So let us love, deare Lord, lyke as we ought, 

—-LLove is the lesson which the Lord us taught. 

—Edmund Spenser. 


The whole history of the Christian life is 
a series of resurrections. Every time a man 
bethinks himself that he is not walking in 
the light, that he has been forgetting him- 
self, and must repent; that he has been 
asleep and must awake; that he has been 
letting his garments trail, and must gird up 
the loins of his mind; every time this takes 
place there is a resurrection in the world. 
Yes, every time that a man finds his heart 
is troubled, that he is not rejoicing in God, 
a resurrection must follow; a resurrection 
out of the night of troubled thoughts into the 
gladness of the truth—G@eorge MacDonald. 


We praise Thee, Father, for the light of 
joy that has come into our lives by the ris- 
ing again from the dead of owr Lord Jesus 
Christ. We, too, would rise with him into 
the new life where we may help to make the 
earth thy kingdom, pure of sin and estab- 
lished in love and holiness. In the day of 
our calamity, when we deem ourselves for- 
saken, help us to keep unconquered faith. 
In the hour of broken hopes and marred am- 
bitions, show us treasures hid with Christ 
in Thee. And may we be of that great har- 
vest of eternal life, of which our Lord him- 
self is the first fruits. Amen.—l. OWE. 


[Compiled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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reformation. Now, if God is willing to bear 
the suffering inflicted by sin and forgives the 
sinner, provided only that repentance and refor- 
mation result, then on the cross, which is the 
flower and fruit of eternal passion, God satis- 
fies his own justice. 

8, Did the cross reveal the heart of God? 
“Fe that hath seen me hath seen the father” 
is a tremendous affirmation. It means that 
wherever and whenever man has lifted up his 
hand against the right, God has received the 
blow and suffered just as Jesus suffered on the 
cross. That is, the cross means “the lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world.’ ‘This 
is what the theologians call “The eternal atone- 
ment.” Calvary is the climax in the historical 
expression of God’s suffering for men. 


TuE HFrecr oF THE Cross ON MEN 

4. The deep needs of men. We seem to 
strain language in the effort to show that Cal- 
vary changed God. This only emphasizes the 
fact that the great function of the cross was 
and is to transform men. Sin in the simplest 
meaning of Scripture words signifies weakness 
or failure. Jesus refers to it as sickness, be- 
eause of which man must have help or perish. 
But sin is more frightful when it is thought 
of as willful rebellion against God. What man 
needs most of all, therefore, is some tremen- 
dous challenge which shall call him to repent- 
ance, contrition and reformation, furnishing 
with the call powerful moral stimuli which 
shall lift him out of sin by a new birth of lite 
from above. 

5. The cross meets man’s need. Now it is 
in the cross that man finds the propulsive 
power of a new affection in its highest form. 
Jesus knew this when he said, “I, if I be lifted 
up will draw all men unto me.” Paul felt it 
when he exclaimed, ‘The love of Christ con- 
straineth us.” Likewise the ery of the heathen 
man to the missionary is true to form, “Jesus 
away from there, that is my place!” Sabatier 
frames it in finer phrase, “The death of Christ 
was a blow which broke the alabaster box and 
set free the divine perfume of his heart.” This 
revelation of the heart of God stirs in man 
a deep sense of the sinfulness of sin, changes 
all his feelings toward God, which is penitence, 
and fires in him resolutions to the finest living. 

6. Personal consequences. When, therefore, 
I see Christ upon the cross, and seeing him see 
the Father, the natural ‘consequence is to make 
me hate gin and reach up for the companion- 
ship of the Father in spiritual living. Finding 
that life, the flower of it is deep gratitude. 
This sense of gratitude in turn produces Chris- 
tian devotion and service. Finally, knowing 
this life and realizing all that Calvary means, 
one is given a message which he cannot but 
speak to his friends and neighbors. 

7. Hymn for the week, No. 386. 
to memory.) 

Immortal Love, forever full, 

Forever flowing free, 


Forever shared, forever whole, 
A never ebbing sea! 


(Commit 


We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down ; 

In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For him no depths can drown. 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he; 

And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


O Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign,, 

We own thy sway. we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 
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When Mickie-dear Was Missing 


By Minnie Leona Upton 

“Where's Mickie-dear?” called Robbie, burst- 
ing into the kitchen, and speaking to nobody 
in particular, for there was nobody there. 
Jamie and Marjorie followed, all of the three 
just home from school in the little country 
schoolhouse down at the “Turn.” 

“Mickie, Mickie, Mickie!’ called Robbie, 
opening the door that led into the wood-shed. 
“Got catnip for you! O Mickie, why don’t 
you answer?” 

“Kitty, kitty, kitty!” called Marjorie, open- 
ing the door that led into the dining-room. 
“Kitty, kitty, kitty!” 

“Mick, Mick, Mick!” called Jamie, at the 
door that led through a covered “walk” from 


the kitchen to the carriage-house. ‘‘Where are 
you, Mickie-boy? Wake up, there!” 
But no big, plump, furry, cheery, purry, 


chummy, golden-coated Mickie-dear came bound- 
ing to answer to his name. 

“Queer !”? exclaimed Jamie. 

“He's always here when we come from 
school, no matter if he’s at the barn all day. 
It is queer,” agreed Marjorie. 

Robbie’s lips began to quiver. Mickie-dear 
belongs to the whole family, in a general way, 
but very especially to Robbie and Great-grand- 
mother Burton. 

“Maybe he’s with Gramma,” said Robbie, 
suddenly. “Sometimes he takes a nap in her 
sunshine for a while in the afternoon, she 
gays; and maybe he overslept ; specially if he 
was pretty busy all morning.” 

He hurried in through the dining-room to 
great-grandmother’s sunny southwest room. 
Hopefully he looked toward the west windows. 
But great-grandmother hadn’t even see Mickie- 
dear all day. 

“Very queer, too,” she mused anxiously. Fa 
have learned to look for a visit from Mickie- 
dear every afternoon. I enjoy it exceedingly ; 
he’s always so cheerful, and such a gentleman te 

Yes, Mickie-dear was all that, and more, 
Robbie agreed mournfully. “We had some cat- 
nip for him,” he explained; “fresh catnip from 
Aunt Sweet-Marie’s sweet-herb garden in her 
south cellar window.’ Robbie left great- 
grandmother’s room sorrowfully, and returned 
to the kitchen, where his sober little face told 
the others, without words, that he had no good 
news for them. 

“Oh, if anything has happened to Mickie!” 
cried Marjorie. 

“Oh, there couldn’t!” wailed Robbie. 

“Course not!” exclaimed Jamie. He tried 
to whistle, but the whistle stuck in his throat. 
“TLet’s look all over the house, thoroughly,” he 
gaid, “How silly we were not to do that 
first !” 

So they started, and made a thorough search, 
“upstairs, downstairs, and in my lady’s cham- 
ber.” No Mickie! 

Just then Big-Brother Kent came breezing 
in, cold and snow-powdered, after his long 
drive from the village, where he attended high 
school. 

“What’s the secret sorrow, kiddies?’ he in- 
quired solemnly, looking: around at their un- 
smiling faces. 

“Mickie!” quavered Robbie. 

Kent looked puzzled. “Sick abed in the 
woodbox from too much petting?” he inquired, 
drawing the corners of his mouth away down. 


WITH THE CHILDREN 


“Don’t be funny, Kent!” snapped Marjorie. 
“He won’t come for all our calling, and call- 
ing, and ealling! Mickie-dear’s lost!” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Kent, impolitely, but 
cheerfully. ‘Mickie wouldn’t get lost. In the 
first place, he has too much sense. And in the 
second place, where would he get lost? And 
he wouldn’t run away, any more than I would, 
or you, or you, or you!” Kent almost had 
them smiling at the idea of one of them run- 
ning away from such a perfectly wonderful 
home as they thought theirs was. But the 
smile didn’t quite come through. Things looked 
too serious for that. 

“Well, of course, you’ve looked all over the 
house. Let’s try the earriage-house, and the 
barn, and the tool-house, and the ice-house, and 
the old hen-house, and the new hen-house, and 
the old sap-house, and the old stable, and the 
new stable, and the pig-house and—and ever’- 
sing!” rattled on Kent, still trying to get 
smiles back on those sober faces. It was no 
use, he found. 

“He wouldn’t 
briefly but firmly. 

“No, he’s always here when we get home 
from school,’ agreed Jamie. 

“Always!” said Robbie. “He knew we ex- 
pected him to be here!” 

“But we'll go with you and look,’’ consented 
Marjorie. ‘I suppose we should ‘leave no 
stone unturned.’”” She had heard her father 
use that expression that very morning, and 
this seemed to be just the place where it ex- 
actly fitted in. 

So they started that very minute, none of 
them having taken off outdoor clothing. And 
they searched in every one of those “outbuild- 
ings” which make almost a little village on 
the beautiful old Burton farm. Calling con- 
stantly, they went from one to the other, but 
no Mickie-dear appeared or answered. Down- 
heartedly they returned to the house. Mrs. 
Burton had just come home from Mothers’ 
Meeting, and Mr. Burton had come up from 
the West Woodlot and was taking down the 
milk-pails, 4 

“Mickie-dear lost? Impossible!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Burton. But when she heard what a 
search they had made for him, she was anxious, 
too. So was Mr. Burton. “But he’ll turn up 
all right,” he said. Still, he looked sober. 

“Oh, did you feed the hens, Jamie?’ he 
asked. 

“JT forgot—hunting for Mickie!” 

“Well, it’s too late now—they’ve gone to 
roost. Give them an extra treat in the morn- 
ing. Did you go down to the brook to look 
at your muskrat trap you set this morning?” 
he asked. 

“No, I forgot that, too!” 

“Well, then, go now. Can’t take the chances 
of an animal suffering in a trap overnight 
when it may have been in all day.” 


be there,’ said Marjorie, 


“T should say not!” said Jamie. “I’ll go 
right off!” 
“T’ll go with you,” said Marjorie. ‘May I, 


mother?” she asked, as Mrs. Burton came out 
from great-grandmother’s room. ‘May I go 
down to Jamie’s trap with him? I'll hurry, 
and set the table when we come back.” 

“Yes, run along!’ answered her mother, 
who knew as well as Marjorie that Jamie 
would like company. “But I don’t like this 
trapping notion that Jamie’s taken up. And 
neither does father, not really.” 


March 30, 18 
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“But, mother, the muskrats are a nuisan. 
a pest! They catch little young ducks in {: 
spring. Mr. Farr says so. And you kni) 
father means to raise ducks next year. A 
Mr. Farr will pay me lots of money for t! 
skins. And that’ll help father out, you know 

“Well, run along,’ sighed Mrs. Burton. | 

So they ran, down the pasture lane, a 
through the cedar grove on the flat, and in 
few minutes were within sound of the brook. 

“The trap’s right down there,” said Jam 
“there, under that bunch of alders that droo 
over the brook. Saw a musk— What’s that 

At the sound of his voice, a pitiful ery hi 
sounded through the snowy air. It seemed 
fill the air, all around, with its: pain a1 
terror. The children stopped. It came agai 
Then they knew it came from under the alder 

“Why, it sounds like a baby!’ whispere 
Marjorie. “But it can’t be! Oh, what ca 
it be?” 

They went slowly nearer. It came agaii 
Something light-colored, but dark against tl 
sbpow, moved under the bushes. Then— 

“Mickie!” gasped Marjorie. “Mickie, Micki 
Mickie-dear !” | 

Yes, Mickie, beautiful, babied Mickie, stru; 
gling to free one soft forepaw from the cru 
steel jaws of the muskrat trap! As they kne 
beside him he stopped his struggles, and looke 
up at’'them with great shining, bewildered eye; 

Without a word, Jamie sprang back thos 
erunching jaws. Tenderly Marjorie too 
Mickie in her arms, and cuddled him unde 
her cape, where he clung to her, trembling 
and making strange little cries. . 

Jamie was unfastening the trap from th 
stake that held it. He lifted it high, and wit 
his good baseball arm sent it flying throug’ 
the air, to drop in the exact middle of a deer 
dark pool. ; 

“There!”? he said. ‘The animals that ar 
‘pests’ “Il have to be ’tended to in some othe 
way, for all me! I guess a muskrat woulk 
feel just the same, exactly, about having hi 
paw in that trap, as Mickie does. And som 
trappers don’t go to their traps for a whol 
day, even days in bad weather. No more trap 
ping for me!” 

“Goody!” eried Marjorie. 

And from under her cape came a _ soun 
different from the little moaning cries. I 
sounded like “Goody” too! — 


The Ambitious Mouse 


If all the world were candy 
And the sky were frosted cake, 
Oh, it would be a splendid job 
For a mouse to undertake 


To eat a path of sweetmeats 
Through candy forest aisles— 

Explore the land of Peppermint 
Stretched out for miles and miles, 


To gobble up a cloudlet, 
A little cup-cake star, 

To swim a lake of liquid sweet 
With shores of chocolate bar. 


But, best of all the eating, 
Would be the toothsome fat, 
Triumphant hour of mouse-desire, 

To eat a candy cat! 


—From “Songs for Parents,” by John Farrar 
(Yale University Press). 


New Leader of First, Berkeley 
This will introduce to our Congregational 
llowship a new brother and fellow-worker, 
Rey. O. W. S. McCall, 
now pastor of First, 
BERKELEY, CAL. The 
happy union was alto- 
gether unexpected, truly 
sudden. Mr. McCall ar- 
rived in San Francisco 
about Nov. 1, an un- 
known stranger. In six 
weeks he had accepted 
the pastorate of the 
most conservative Con- 
gregational church on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The church had called 


This is the story. 
r. W. BH. Barton and hoped confidently that 


At the Armistice Day serv- 
His name 


e would accept. 
ea stranger was in the company. 


sing known to the leader, he was asked to. 


geak. The charm of his brief response awak- 
ned interested inquiry as to who this man 
ight be. He was asked to preach once. The 
eople said, why not have this preacher till 
’. Barton can come? He was engaged for 
lecember. Dr. Barton’s declination was re- 
sived on Dec. 13. The next day Mr. McCall 
as asked by the Committee to accept the pas- 

rate of the church, tentatively for one year. 

had become evident that if the church could 
ot have Dr. Barton they wanted Mr. McCall. 
"Who is Mr. McCall, and why did the church 
fant him? He is an Australian, born in Mel- 
ourne, of Scotch-Irish parents, 386 years ago, 
he youngest of a large family; a minister of 
he Wesleyan Methodist Church, witnessed to 
y letters from his ecclesiastical superiors as 
‘minister beloved and a gifted preacher. That 
e is a preacher of unusual power was at once 
yident; now in Berkeley he is also a minister 
eloved. 

Mr. McCall was licensed as a local preacher 
t 18; he faithfully fulfilled all the conditions 
nd passed with honor the successive exami- 
ations upon a wide range of subjects, as re- 
uired by the Wesleyan Church, during eight 
ears until he was ordained in 1912. During 
hese years he served in the home mission field 
nd filled important appointments, always win- 
ing large congregations. He left a charge in 
Melbourne to come to the States. 

His reasons for leaving the church and land 
£ his birth were two: Dissatisfaction with the 
Methodist system and attraction to the Con- 
regational Church because of its spirit of 
reedom, progress and opportunity for individ- 
al initiative. It seemed also the better thing 
o make a fresh start in a new country which, 
ike Australia, is yet in its youth. 

Mr. McCall has traveled widely, spending 
nore than a year with the Australian troops 
n Egypt, France and England as religious 
work director and special lecturer for the 
me M: C..-A. 

What are his characteristics as a preacher ? 
A winsome personality, a glowing religious 
axperience, rich mental furnishings from the 
poets and best literature, poetic imagery tell- 
ingly used in phrasing and in illustration, a 
voice and manner refined and so used as to 
beget a devotional mood. He is an orator. 
He preaches the Gospel. H. H. K. 
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Evening Services at Pittsfield 

First, PITTSFIELD, Mass., Dr. H. G. Ross, 
pastor, is just concluding its second series of 
evening theater services. No sensational meth- 
ods were used to draw the crowds; simply the 
old, familiar songs and a direct personal mes- 
sage were the primary features emphasized to 
reach the people. The audiences have con- 
sisted almost entirely of the class which is 
rarely, if ever, seen within church walls. The 
sermons of Dr. Ross have reached a much 
wider congregation through the circulation of 
the press, in whose columns they have been 
published weekly. 

The benevolence apportionment of First for 
the coming year is $15,000. This has been 
oversubscribed by $750. The total budget 
pledged for the year is $38,000. B. N. W. 


Mid-Winter Young People’s Rally 


A winter’s visitor to Southern California 
contends that the children here are taught to 
say “unusual” before the primary words of 
their nursery vocabulary! ‘The adjective has 
been overworked this season when climatic 
yagaries have imposed upon it, but this is the 
only suitable word to describe a recent gather- 
ing of Congregational young people. 

In Los Angeles, on Feb. 25, high school and 
college young folk from two dozen churches 
gathered for an afternoon and evening of real 
fellowship. 'The two more distant churches, 
25 miles from Los Angeles, sent auto loads of 
over 20 each, while from the whole district 
within that radius young people rallied. 

First, Los ANGELES, opened its doors for the 
program, which began at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. A brief service of worship, con- 
ducted by Rev. H. F. Burr, united the group 
in spirit at the very outset. The next hour 
provided five-minute reports, interspersed with 
discussion. Through their delegates various 
types of young people’s organizations explained 
their several lines of effort and the interchange 
of opinion afforded many suggestions for ways 
of securing greater effectiveness in young 
people’s work. Service activities likewise fur- 
nished a period for discussion with some splen- 
did programs reported by different groups. 

At 4.45 the entire group was committed to 
Miss Jessie Anderson, supervisor of physical 
education in the schools at Long Beach. Her 
experience in community service and her un- 
derstanding of young people fulfilled her re- 
sponsibility. Within a quarter of an hour 
every one felt acquainted, and all participated 
in the opportunity for wholesome fun. Dinner, 
when over 300 sat down together, afforded fur- 
ther opportunity for enthusiasm; while the 
after-dinner stunts provided by Santa Ana, 
Long Beach and Hollywood groups, provoked 
both mirth and seriousness. - 

At the closing session one of the First 
Church young people, Miss Harriet Ford, pre- 
sided, and the straightforward challenge of 
Dr. J. D. Lash, under the theme, “God Pur- 
posed Lives,” drew the meeting to a fine focus 
and sent the young people forth with a new 
vision of life possibilities for Christian service. 

Altogether, the occasion was conceded an 
outstanding success. It constituted a minia- 
ture of our summer conference, incidentally 
thereby kindling interest in that forthcoming 
event, and affording a red-letter day for all 


in attendance. Much of the success of the 
undertaking may undoubtedly be attributed to 
the responsibility the young people themselves 
had in planning and executing it. Ss. E. B. 


From West to East 


WASHINGTON 

New Building for Corbin Park, Spokane 

CorBIn Park, SPOKANE, burned the last 
mortgage on its building during the year, and 
is planning to build a new church to meet the 
needs of the community. The pastor, Rev. 
William Worthington, is preaching a series of 
sermons on Three Americans, Lowell the 
Prophet, Beecher the Preacher, and Alice Free- 
man Palmer. They are to be followed by four 
lectures on Well’s “Outline of World History” 
and during Lent by three sermons on the Rul- 
ing Motives in the Life of Jesus. 


Tacoma Men Form Brotherhood 

The United Church Brotherhood of Tacoma 
is the result of a Brotherhood Dinner held 
recently at First Church. The organization 
unites the Christian men of the city in the 
interest of definite moral purposes and the 
expression of Christian conviction on live pub- 
lic issues. The first thing they are undertak- 
ing to do is the building up of the church 
schools of the city, aiming at an increase of 
50 per cent. in attendance. The whole move- 
ment is due to the initiative of a layman in 
First Church, Dr. H. J. Whitacre. Among the 
speakers at the dinner were Dr. Henry Suzzalo, 
President of the University of Washington, 


OREGON 
Corvallis an Active Organization 

Rev. J. P. Clyde has just begun the fourth 
year of his pastorate with CorvALLIS. Dur- 
ing this time the church membership has grown 
from 89 resident members to 194. The church 
school, of 14 classes in graded work, has an 
attendance close to 150, and two Christian En- 
deavor Societies have a regular attendance of 
more than 70. The church also enjoys a well- 
trained vested choir, a church school orchestra, 
organized work in scouting for both boys and 
girls, with an enrollment of more than 100, 
a men’s brotherhood, increased enrollment and 
activities in the women’s work and a Sunday 
vesper service that is giving many hundreds 
of people each week an hour of intelligent and 
spiritual worship. 

Hach nook and corner of the building is in 
use at some time each week, and much of it 
is in daily use for activities in which lives are 
being trained, service rendered and gladness 
found in efficient Christian direction. Two 
complete sets of the best hymnals have been 
purchased for the church and school worship. 

Window shades, curtains, furniture and 
other equipment have been secured at a cost 
of several hundred dollars, adding greatly to 
the attractiveness and usefulness of the build- 
ing. The grounds have been graded and planted 
under the direction of a landscape artist. The 
sum of $200 has been paid to the Building 
Society, and the church’s debt reduced to 
$1,400. The ladies have raised and have in 
the bank $315, the beginning of a pipe organ 

(Continued on page 408) 


THE FUTURE OF THI 


Foremost thinkers in the American Church will discus 


——— eC 


The discussion will start with a searching examination of the forces and tendencies in the larger 
units of organized Christianity —that is, the several denominations. @Are the denominations 
still characterized by their original genius and significance, or have their distinctive ideas and 
aims passed over into the common possession of Christendom? How do the issues define 
themselves in the several denominations with respect to modern theology and the new social 
vision? At what peculiarly sensitive spots in each denomination does modernism clash with 
tradition? @Is the denominational apparatus equal to the great task of present day Chris- 
tianity? @Are the present denominational groups moving toward a general coalescence, or 
toward further splits into still more denominations? Or is the entire denominational order 
moving toward collapse to make way for a distinctly different type of religious organization? 
The scope of the discussion is indicated by the following partial list of themes and writers: 


The Future of the Methodists The Future of the Episcopalians 
Inside View, by Dr. Ernest F. Tirrin, minister Inside View, by Dr. SamurtL McComs, dean of 
of Methodism’s cathedral church at Evanston, Cambridge Divinity School. 
Chicago. Outside View, by Dr. Perer ArNnsLin, a Disciple, 
Outside View, by DR. Witt1AM BE. Barton, a Con- president Association for the Promotion of 
gregationalist, moderator of the Congregational Christian Unity. 
National Council. : 
; The Future of the Presbyterians 
The Future of the Baptists ! Inside View, by Dr. Crmtanp B. McArss, pro- 
Inside View, by Dr. W. H. P. Fauncn, president fessor in McCormick Theological Seminary. 
of Brown University. Outside View, by Dr. Orvis F. Jorpan, a Disciple, 
Outside View, by BisHor Francis J. McConnegLL, minister First church, Evanston. 
a Methodist. otters ° 
The F £ the C sea The Future of the Disciples of Christ 
e Future of the Congregationalists Inside View, by Dr. W. EH. Garrison, dean 
Inside View, by Dr. ALBERT PaRKeER FircuH, pro- ‘Disciples Divinity House, The University of 
fessor of the History of Religion, Amherst Chicago. 
College. Outside View, by Dr. JosppH Fort Newton, min- 
‘Outside View, by Dr. LyNN Haroitp Hove, a ister Church of the Divine Paternity, New York 
Methodist, minister Central. church, Detroit. City. 


Other denominations—UNITaRIAN, LuTrHpRAN, ROMAN CaTHOLIC, FRIENDS, and still others—will be 
included in later announcements. The examination will be carried to the very foundations of the de- 
nominational system. Pro and con, the relation of denominationalism to Christianity will be considered, 
introduced by two articles: 


“An Apologetic for the Denomination” 
By BisHor THomas NicHouson of the Methodist Church 


“The Denomination as a Hindrance to Religion” 


By Dr. Ozora S. Davis, president Chicago Theological Seminary 


THIS GREAT SERIES IS ABOUT TO BEGIN PUBLICATION! 


YENOMINATIONS 


theme in The Christian Century during the year 1922 


journalism has there been 
widespread a response to 
complete freedom in the 


christian themes as that which The Christian Century 


is receiving. Thoughtful churchmen, 
clerical, in all communions are 
enthusiastic subscribers. They 
rejoice in a journal of religion 
which, without displacing de- 
nominational organs, undertakes 
squarely to face the problems of 
this new age without regard to 
denominational interests. The 
discovery-—and it has been a 


EVER in the history of American religious 


all the communions of the American church. It is 
so eager and equally at home among the Congregationalists, 
a program of Presbyterians, Methodists, Disciples, Baptists, 


discussion of 
subscription list 


both lay and 


“ofe 
CHRISTIAN 


ENTURY 


Episcopalians and other Christian groups. Its 
is an album of 
of the church leaders of the nation. 


the signatures 
Besides, it 
is gripping the minds of think- 
ing men and women who have 
no church connection. They 
are astonished that from with- 
in the church which they sup- 
posed had become moribund 
and incurably denominational- 
ized in its vision there should 
emerge a journal loyal to the 


church, devout and evangelli- 
cal, and at the same time as 
free as a university class room. 
And they stand amazed to 


A Journal of Religion 


CHARLES CLAYTON MorRISON and 
HERBERT L. WILLETT, Editors 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 


discovery —that a periodical 
can be religious and at the same 
time free, positive and at the 
same time liberal in its hospital- 
ity to all enlightened points of find themselves actually en- 
view, has seemed to thousands joying a religious paper! 
of unsatished hearts like coming upon a refreshing Churchmen and earnest minded non-churchmen are 
spring of living water in a desert place. The saying that The Christian Century is pointing the way 
mfluence of The Christian Century extends into toward a new day for Christian faith and practice. 


Two Other Great Features of This Year 


Paine ows oe Oe 
A’ SERIES BY A SERIES BY 


MR. JOSEPH ERNEST McAFEE DR. H. D. C. MACLACHLAN 
“Community Religion” “Studies in Sin” 


1. THe SocraAL AND PoriTicAL BACKGROUND 1. Tun Srn Acainst THE Hoty GHost—Browning’s “The Ring and 
: res i 99 
OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 2 the Book. aR aU 
| 2. Tur DENOMINATIONAL CHURCH. 29 Sin anp ATONEMENT—Tolstoi’s “Resurrection. 
8. Tur FEDERATED UNION CHURCH. 3. Tue Srv or ImMATuRITY—Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt.” 
4. Tur ComMMUNITY CHURCH 4. up Sun or THE SEcRET WisH—Strindberg’s “There Are Crimes 
f F ny ”? 
5. A Community RELIGION. and Crimes. : 
6. Inter-Community AND NATIONAL ORGAN- 5. Srvnrne AT Lone RaneE—Bernard Shaw’s “Widow’s Houses.” 
, IZATION OF RELIGION 6. Seconp Hanp Stnnrinc—Kipling’s “Tomlinson.” 
7. Next Sreps in ComMMUNITY EXPRESSION 7. Sry AND PunisHMENT—Dostoieffsky’s “Crime and Punishment.” 
k 8. Six anp SocraL ConvENTIONS—Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes.” 


or RELIGION. 


The Christian Century is Distinguished by its Candid Discussion 


of Living Issues in the Light of 
the Mind of Christ 


The Christian Century, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ibe for a year’s subscription to 
Please: enter my name (a new subscriber) t i 
‘The Christian oe at your pecalac rate of $4.00 ue B pee ae aa fe 
‘receipt of bill and you will please send me Wher er Bible,” BY score el ear nee 
an Understanding of Jesus,” by Simkhoviteh, or S MAINE eRe at i os 


' 
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! 
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‘ me wain, or [] “What Christianit, z ns 

Epsot, or L Pe oheicn. Ate Business,” by Roger Babson, or [ ] “The Proposal of Jesus, : 
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The Christian Century, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


; Dear Sirs: 


Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find $1.00 
for a twelve weeks’ acquaintance subscrip- 
tion to The Christian Century. 


2e,”” » Masters. 
; “Chi f the Market Place,” by Edgar Lee iste 
Sy ites (uintate Beek we line of History” and The Christian Century 


t ] For $6.50 (ministers $5.50) Wells’ “Out cot Wh) Ge eee 
[1 F “ey as oe $8) Shailer Mathews’ and Gerald Bitey Susew ae great jpolume, 1 nim oa LR We, 
or | ministers nal : sag)? [ isti "y for one year. 
ee Scteion anc mieteass ante eae eink i A ACCP EEHU iets, «iclcteleiele oleinvs eles) «ele vie 6 olsjaiorele 
da (Use title “Rey.” if a minister) 
Si care wid /e here. als, 6 es) 6 Wee ls iatiegsy ermpsas UE a. 6) SL SaS Leas 
OVINE 9 Sat Goode (ogc De oe Addres Geis. alae AE BA. 
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(Continued from page 405) 
fund. Current expenses are all paid to date, 
and gifts to missions and benevolences in- 
ereased fourfold. 


Building Enterprises at Freewater 

INGLE CHAPEL, F'REEWATER, has a building 
campaign on for a new structure to cost about 
$10,000. The material of the old building is to 
be used as is also the lumber from the old 
Whitman Memorial Church, which has long been 
unused, the lumber having been purchased for 
a nominal sum by Ingle Chapel. 

FEDERATED, FREEWATER (Congregational and 
Presbyterian) recently called Rey. H. GC. 
Stover, of Central, Salem, Ore., as its pastor, 
finished its parsonage for his occupancy and 
now will build a new modern church to cost 
$30,000. The old building is packed to ca- 
pacity. This church is remarkable for the 
number of young people and children in its 
congregation. The new building will have 
abundant provisions for their needs and is to 
be put up this summer. 


f{ have heard swert 
HH Chimes aringing, 
Downthe tanes of memory, 
Heard them calling. i 
heard them singing 
Inthe days that nerd tebe, 
But theswectest purest, | 


rlearest, 
Bringing flugel fares 
fearest, 
Waking lite devinest, 
dearest, 


fire the O1a Church. 
€himes to me. 


Tower Chimes are the Memorial Sublime. 
Their location becomes a landmark; the 
sublimity of their music—an outpouring 
of musical solemnity and worship. 

Vhe mere touch of a finger upon the 
electric keyboard in the organist’s con- 
sole, brings forth the full power of the 
magnificent, sweet yet sonorous tones. 
What more fitting memorial, or greater 
philanthropy could be bestowed upon any 
community than a set of Deagan Tubular 
Tower Chimes? Send for complete in- 
formation. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


4271 Ravenswood Avenue, 


Deagan Bldg., 
Chicago 


— Worship and Song — 


(Revised) 
The Song Book Without a Peer 


“T was delighted to go through the book, page 
by page, spending several hours with the ma- 
terial therein, and I want to congratulate you 
upon the splendid service which you have 
rendered in behalf of the Sunday School and 
Young People’s Organizations. Your book has 
my hearty endorsement, and I shall do all 
within my power to push it... as the best 
hymn book embodying those principles of wor- 
ship which shall revolutionize both our Sunday 
School and Young People’s Organization, and 
imbue a spirit of worship which they have not 
at the present time.”—A Baptist State Official. 


Single copies $1.00. 85c in quantity. 
Returnable sample on request. 
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. CALIFORNIA 
New Members for Eaglé Rock 

EAGLE Rock had a notable increase in mem- 
bership on the first communion service of the 
new year, when 69 united with the church. 
Only four of these were under 20, few beyond 
middle life and 24 were men. The group repre- 
sented a truly notable accession to the organi- 
zation. 

An interesting development in this church 
has been the greatly increased interest in the 
midweek service, which has maintained an 
average attendance of nearly 100 for some 
time. The meeting has been advertised as a 
“People’s Meeting” and has gathered many who 
have been unconnected with any church organi- 
zation. ‘The pastor, Rev. HE. M. Isaac, has 
followed the plan of delivering lectures on 
psychological, scientific as well as religious 
topics, with an effort to reinterpret religion 
in the light of present day knowledge. 

SAE. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Chamberlain Showing Steady Growth 

Since the coming of Rev. J. W. Fifield, Jr., 
of Kansas City, a graduate of Oberlin College 
last June, CHAMBERLAIN has enjoyed a steady 
growth in interest and in membership. Dur- 
ing the summer months Mr. Fifield carried on 
the boys’ work, teaching the boys to swim, 
taking hikes, ete. The Church School attend- 
ance has increased to about 100. 

From Jan. 22 to Feb. 13 special meetings 
were held in the church by the father of the 
pastor, Dr. J. W. Fifield, of Kansas City. 
During the meetings the entire community was 
interested, and the church filled to capacity 
many times. The meetings were a great suc- 
cess and of permanent good for the community. 
On Feb. 19 the church received 72 new mem- 
bers. Among this number were some of the 
strongest people of the community, and their 
accession will add much to the strength of the 
church. Several others have signified their de- 
sire to become members at Haster time. 

Since the coming of the new pastor the par- 
sonage has been painted, and it is planned 
to put a new roof on the church building this 
spring. The church property will then be in 
first-class condition. 


MISSOURI 

New Church Organized 

Near Columbia, where the State University 
is located, a new Congregational church has 
been started, which had as a nucleus the de- 
funct organizations of the Presbyterian, Chris- 
tian and Baptist churches. Rey. R. N. Chord 
is the pastor. 


IOWA 
Decorah Pastor Resigns 

After a full quarter of a century with the 
Decorah church, Dr. Mahlon Willett tendered 
his resignation at the annual meetfng, to take 
effect on Waster Sunday. This has been one 
of the happiest and most fruitful pastorates~in 
the state, and proves the value of a long term 
of service. 

Dr. Willett came to Iowa in 1896, after 19 
years of ministry in California. In coming 
to Decorah he returned to the church and home 
of his early boyhood, for it was to Decorah 
that his father came in 1857, and where the 
young lad joined the Congregational church. 
A man of scholarly tastes and habits, of elo- 
quent address and forceful personality, he has 
won the highest respect and confidence, not 
only of his own people, but of the entire com- 
munity. In his private life, as well as in 
public ministry, Dr. Willett has exerted a 
strong moral and spiritual influence. Under 


| his leadership the church has grown in spiritual 


aE 
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power as well as in material equipment. 

parish house designed for social purposes a 
young people’s work has recently been acquir 
The church is in a most excellent conditi 
and will rally unitedly to the pastor-to- 
Dr. and Mrs. Willett expect to make th 
future home in California. P. A. ide 


ILLINOIS 
Dedication at Steger 
STEGER dedicated its $58,000 building K¢ 
19-22. The sermon was preached by R« 
Supt. J. R. Nichols, of the Chicago Missiona 
and Hxtension Society. Rev. R. W. Gamm 
and Prof. F. G. Ward participated on t 
special evenings set aside for the young peop 
The new building is splendidly equipped f 
community service. An apartment for the u 
of the pastor is included in the plant. TI 
is the only Protestant church in the town, a 
there is great opportunity for real communi 
service. Rev. H. H. Ferris has just accept 
the leadership of the parish. 


MICHIGAN 

Fortieth Birthday of First, Cadillac 

First, CApDI“LAc, Rey. Jonathan Turn 
pastor, celebrated its 40th anniversary « 
Feb. 12, with appropriate services, includi 
addresses by Dr. C. H. Beale, of Milwauke 
Wis., who organized the church in 1882. Abo 
170 members and friends of the church gat 
ered for the banquet held in Dr. Beale’s hon 
on the 138th. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Hearty Welcome to Dr. B. F. Rhoades 

Again, the fine feeling of fellowship th 
exists among the Congregational churches | 
our nation’s capital was shown at a recepti 
given to Dr. B. F. Rhoades, the new past 
of INGRAM MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON, on tl 
evening of March 14. Rey. J. N. Pierce, | 
First, Rev. W. A. Morgan, of Mt. Pleasa: 


The Religions of Mankind 


BY EDMUND DAVISON SOPER 


The historical development of each 
faith is described in a scholarly and 
instructive manner and a definite de- 
sire to be sympathetic and impartial is 
readily noticed.—The Jewish Tribune. 


Net, $3.00, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI ) 


PRAISES TO GOD 


_SING 
| 


Single Copies; Art Buckram, 600. Manila, 35c, 
Send for copy, or literature. 
‘Tabernacle Publishing Company 
Room 1236 29 South La Salle Street Chi 


Come and live at 


NORTHFIELD 


Historic old town with modern facilities. Famous two- 
mile shaded Main Street. Trinitarian, Unitarian, Catholic 
churches. Public schools, Northfield Seminary and Mt, 
Hermon School. Two hotels, two public libraries. On 
railroad and auto routes New York and White Mountains. 
American neighbors. A good town for all-the-year or 
summer residence, for farming. Correspondence invited. 
Secretary Board of Trade, Northfield, Mass. 


EUROPE 


Special parties sailing April 2!st and 25th, 
via the Mediterranean. 
An opportunity to avoid the crowd. 
Write fo: Booklet B-6. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
606 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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md Rey. F. T. Bigelow, of Cleveland Park, the 
jaby church, were present and gave welcom- 
ng addresses. In addition, William Knowles 
Jooper, General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
Jol. Jo. T. Axton, Chief of the Army Chaplains 
md Captain Scott, Chief of the Navy Chap- 
ains, all Congregationalists, and a representa- 
ive of the Ministerial Association were present 
nd participated in the program. 

The response of Dr. Rhoades was very happy. 
Dverything indicates that Congregationalism in 
eneral and Ingram Church in particular have 
een greatly strengthened and benefited by 
Ir. Rhoades’ coming over from the Methodists. 
Je was formerly pastor of First Methodist, 
UicKeesport, Pa. Dr. Rhoades is now stress- 
ng personal evangelism, and as a result a 
arge addition to Ingram’s membership on 
Jaster Day is anticipated. 


NEW YORK 

Ir. Reed’s Anniversary 

On March 17 Dr. L. T. Reed completed 15 
fears of service as pastor of FLATBUSH, BRoOoK- 
LYN. In view of the fact that a parish com- 
mittee has just been appointed to look into 
and report upon the needs and possibilities of 
mereased parish house facilities, with the prob- 
ability that a new parish house will be erected 
in particular commemoration of Dr. Reed’s 
long and devoted service to the church, no 
large celebration is being held at this time, 
although the organizations of the church united 
in presenting several handsome gifts to Dr. 
and Mrs. Reed in honor of the anniversary. 


The Flatbush Church has had a remarkable 
srowth since Dr. Reed took charge, in 1907. 
[The membership has grown from 275 to 1,662, 
making it one of the strongest churches in 
Brooklyn, and among the ten largest Congre- 
gational churches in the country. During his 
pastorate, Dr. Reed has received 2,031 persons 
into the church; 884 on confession, a large 
number men and women of adult age; in fact, 
one noteworthy characteristic of the church 
under Dr. Reed’s leadership has been its ap- 
peal to mature people, as well as its remark- 
able success in winning the enthusiastic devo- 
tion of the children and young people of the 
community. In its membership are included 
people of every denomination, who have found 
in the Flatbush Church a sympathetic under- 
standing and intelligent interpretation of their 
religious needs. 

The changes effected in 15 years are shown 

in the expenditures of 1907, which amounted 
to $6,147, and in 1921 to $54,079, of which 
$23,130 was for missionary purposes. The 
total amount raised for benevolences since 1907 
amounts to $117,113. The value of the church 
property has increased from $42,000 in 1907 
to $165,000 at present, in which the value of 
the buildings and equipment are counted only 
at their original cost for erection. The Church 
School is large and flourishing, with an en- 
rollment of over 900. On Dr. Reed’s second 
anniversary, ground was broken for the large 
Colonial church building, and the new chureh 
was dedicated in October, 1910. 
_ Dr. Reed, during all his residence in Brook- 
Ris, has taken a large and active interest in 
the missionary affairs of the denomination. 
He has been director of the Congregational 
‘Education Boards, member of the executive 
committee of the Congregational Church Hx- 
tension Boards, president of the Board of 
‘Directors of the New York State Conference, 
director of the Congregational Board of Min- 
isterial Relief and has just been elected prest- 
dent of the Board of Directors of the New 
York City Congregational Church Association. 
e is also a member of the Board of Managers 
the American Bible Society. B. A. 
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When Sunday Comes 

By John Andrew Holmes 
At a stated time in the church service 
the Pilgrims marched forward and de- 


posited their gifts, but some of our modern 
congregations fail to meet the contribution 
box even half way. 


CONNECTICUT 
Ordination of Allen Knight Chalmers 

At the Dwight Place Church, New Haven, 
Feb. 17, Allen Knight Chalmers was ordained 
to the Christian min- 
istry by the New 
Haven West Associa- 
tion of Congregational 
Churches and Ministers. 

Mr. Chalmers was 
born in Ohio and re- 
ceived his college train- 
ing at Johns Hopkins. 
He served in the late 
war, both as a Y. M. 
C. A. secretary and in 
the regular army. This 
year he finishes his 
course in the Yale Divinity School. While 
pursuing his studies there he has acted as 
assistant to Rev. H. R. Miles, pastor of Dwight 
Place. 

The candidate presented a clear, straight- 
forward statement of his early career and 
theological views, which was eminently satis- 
factory to the Association. The ordination 
service was of special interest, owing to the 
fact that two of the principal parts were 
taken by the father and uncle of the candidate. 
Another uncle, Rey. William Allen Knight, was 
expected to be present, but was unable to at- 
tend. Dr. Augustus M. Lord, pastor of First 
Congregational (Unitarian), Providence, of- 
fered the invocation. The sermon was preached 
by Dr. A. B. Chalmers, the candidate’s father, 
and the charge was given by Dr. James 
Chalmers. Dr. O. E. Maurer made the or- 
daining prayer, and the right hand of fellow- 
ship was extended by Rey. H. R. Miles. 

Mr. Chalmers has just accepted a eall to 
Virst, West Springfield, and will take up his 
work there immediately after his graduation. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Wellesley Hills Celebrates Its 75th Birthday 

Measured by the standards of the Old World, 
the 75th anniversary of a church may seem 
hardly worthy of special note; but in such 
rapidly changing places as Wellesley there is 
ample time in such a career for achievements 
which well deserve recognition. It was in 
such a spirit that First, WELLESLEY HILLs, 
on Feb. 24, had its 75th birthday celebration. 

On this occasion Rev. P. T. Farwell, pastor 
of the church from 1895 to 1912, spoke in- 
terestingly of the 50th anniversary, the people 
who were prominent in the life of the church 
at that time and the changes in town and 
church which haye taken place since then. 
Miss Ellen Ware Fiske, whose grandfathers 
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on both sides of the family were among the 
founders of the church, then read a paper out- 
lining the history of the church since the day 
when almost half of the members of the Welles- 
ley church, including the pastor and many of 
the prominent workers, severed their connec- 
tion with that church and formed a new one 
in the little village of Grantville. The state- 
ment they prepared for the Council called 
to sanction the new enterprise, reveals an ac- 
curate foresight into the future development 
of the town. Even then, in 1847, men saw 
in imagination the country village grown into 
the flourishing suburb of one of the leading 
cities of the country; and they realized that 
a Christian church was necessary in the com- 
munity. Hvidently the Council agreed with 
them, for it gave its blessing to their endeavor, 
and the church was organized Feb. 24, 1847, 
with a membership of 30, 11 of whom bore one 
family name—Ware. i 

It is significant that in the first organization 
of the church there was a committee on reli- 
gious education. The first pastor, Rev. Harvey 
Newcomb, was an author of numerous Sunday 
school textbooks, and the second pastor, Rev. 
William Barrows, was so deeply interested in 
Sunday school work that he later became Secre- 
tary of the Cong. S. S. and P. S. In view of 
this early start, the church has simply run true 
to form in its recent remodeling of the church 
plant at a cost of over $20,000, so as to pro- 
vide better facilities for the church school, and 
in the plan definitely announced for the first 
time at this gathering of having a paid worker 
to help in the church school. 

From the first the church hag also been 
greatly interested in missions. Monthly mis- 
* sionary concerts were a regular part of the 
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church program, and the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society was the first auxiliary formed 
after the Woman’s Board of Missions was or- 
ganized. Over $100,000 has been given by the 
church to benevolences, and, better still, two of 
the young women brought up in the church— 
Miss Ethel Putney and Miss Constance Buell 
—have given their lives to missionary work; 
and eight other members have served in various 
missionary fields. One of them was Rey. C. H. 
Holbrook, who was killed in Sivas, Turkey, a 
martyr to Turkish fanaticism. The recently 
dedicated missionary service flag, with its ten 
stars, is a constant reminder of the missionary 
spirit of the church. It was a special pleasure 
that Miss Putney’s furlough from her work in 
the Gedik Pasha School, in Constantinople, en- 
abled her to be present in person at the an- 
niversary exercises. Another pleasant feature 
was the reading of a letter from Mrs. George 
White, who, so far as is known, is the only 
one now living who can remember those early 
days in the history of the church. Mrs. White 
is still living in Wellesley Hills, but, unfor- 
tunately, she was unable to attend the gather- 
ing on account of her health. Other, speakers 
who mingled wit and wisdom were Prof. Daniel 
Hvans, who was acting pastor after Mr. Far- 
well’s resignation, and Rey. S. R. Fisher, who 
presented the greetings of the mother church 
in Wellesley. 

Having taken the backward look on Friday 
evening, the Sunday morning service was given 
to a look ahead. Rev. R. H. Clapp, of North- 
ampton, Mass., was the special preacher, and 
he gave a strong, thoughtful address on the 
funetion of the church in the present day. 

As an indication of the way in which the 
movement of population affects the problems 
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March sol 
‘ 
of the church, it is interesting to note that 
the 774 who have joined the church since. 
formation, 217 have come in during the pres 
pastorate of eight years; but 40 of these } 
have already been dismissed to other churel 
In spite of the difficulties created by 
frequent changes, the church goes forward 
the days ahead resolved that the spirit’ 
loyalty which has made possible the achie 
ments of the past shall not be lacking in 
days to come. 


Pastor of Salem Square, Worcester, Resign 

Rev. O. P. Peterson, since Dec. 1, 1906, p 
tor of SArem SQuaRE (Swedish), WoRcEST 
has resigned to té 
effect May 15. 1 
Peterson will pass | 
summer in Swed 
where he was born 
1860, and upon his 
turn in the fall ¥ 
take up  evangelis 
work among { 
churches. Since com} 
to Worcester he I 
had 450 members in his confirmation clas) 
and has received more than that number it 
the church membership. When accepting / 
resignation the church voted to make him 
gift of $1,000 in addition to salary. 

Mr. Peterson came to this country at 1 
age of 21, and has held pastorates at Moli 
Ill., five years, St. Paul, Minn. 15 yea 
Rockford, Ill., one and a half years previc 
to his Worcester pastorate. A son, Dr. Hu 
Peterson, is Worcester city physician, anotl 
is a member of the Tufts’ Dental School, B: 
ton; there are three daughters, two of whi 
are married and live in Rockford, Ill. | 

F. D. T, 


Mr. Gilroy Addresses Boston Ministers 

Rev. W. E. Gilroy, editor of The Congre 
tionalist, was the speaker and guest of hor 
at the luncheon of the Boston Ministers’ Me 
ing on Monday, March 20. 

Mr. Gilroy gave an illuminating account 
the Church Union Movement in Canada, w 
which, as a member of the joint committee, 
had an intimate knowledge. He traced 1 
development of the Movement from its ine 
tion at the Methodist General Conferen 
in 1902, in an invitation to the various denoi 
nations to come together and consider the qu 
tion of chureh union. The invitation wy 
accepted by the Methodists and the Congre; 
tionalists, but declined by the Baptists a 
the Church of England. 

For the following reasons the speaker c¢ 
sidered the Movement a remarkable one: 

1. Its size. The Methodists and the Pr 
byterians,’ each with a membership of 1,000,0( 
and the Congregationalists, with 30,000, rep: 
sent one-half of the total Protestant chur 
membership of Canada. 

2. The nature of the union propos 
Throughout the entire history of the Moy 
ment the emphasis has been on an orgal 
union. 

3. It involves the extremes in chureh polii 
doctrine and temper. Some of the difficulti 
to be faced are suggested by the wide doctrir 
differences, ranging from Calvinism to Arm! 
ianism; and the differences in polity rep) 
sented by the freedom of Congregationalis 
and the ultra-connectionalism of the Methodis 

In spite of discouraging features, the Moy 
ment has progressed rapidly, and the speak 
expressed the belief that the day was comi 
when there would be a United Church | 
Canada, larger in its vision and even mo 
effective than our Congregational churel 


-have been, though it was the Hditor’s persor 


& 
§ 
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inion that there might still be a place for 
endent churches with the consciousness of 
tinctive mission. 


VERMONT 

hel Has New Leader 

ey. A. B. Cristy goes to BrtTHEL from a 
2 experience both in the pastorate and in 
inistrative work of another sort. For a 
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number of years he was state superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League, of Rhode Island, 
in which position he rendered tireless and cour- 
ageous service in the days before the League 
had come to its present position of command- 
ing influence. 

As a minister his service covers pastorates 
in Ohio and Florida. His work in Bethel began 
in January, and the new relationship gives 
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promise of an enlarging scope of activity. 
B. A. L. 


Union Services at Williamstown 
WILLIAMSTOWN unites with the Methodist 
Church of the town for Sunday evening serv- 
iees. The Christian Endeavor Society has been 
reorganized, with Mrs. M. A. Outland as coun- 
gelor. The members have been taking up the 


For many years Harold Bell Wright has been recognized 
as the world’s most popular writer of 
of his books have been sold in all quarters of the civi- 
An American to the core, his novels have 
an appeal that is universal, because he speaks the lan- 
humanity is pretty much the 
same in Singapore as it is in Seattle. 

However, the tremendous popularity of Harold Bell 
a mere appeal 


lized globe. 


guage of humanity—and 


Wright’s books is not based on 
emotions. 


It is something bigger than that. 
lesson—the message—each one of his 
the average man or woman that has brought about such 
a wide reading of everything he writes. 
Bell Wright never touches pen to paper until he is sure 
he has a definite message to give his audience. 


“The Popularity of his Stories is no Mystery. His Useful- 
ness in the World is Beyond Question.”— Boston Herald 


HE most useful citizen of a country is the man who, 
by his acts, his deeds, or through the brilliancy of 
his mind, provides the most pleasure, enjoyment and 
inspiration to his fellow men and women. 
then, that a man who is able to clutch at the very heart- 
strings of humanity, who appeals to the millions through 
his writings, must be an outstanding figure in our national 


life. 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


Such a man is 


fiction. Millions 


motive. 
to the 
It is the 
novels holds for social unrest. 
form, 


And Harold labor. 


reviewers on 


And it is a message the world needs, 
far-reaching significance. 
timist, but not necessarily a 
pressive because he is sincere, and entertaining because 
he is intensely human and makes his characters human. 
His novels fairly teem with romance, adventure, 
ment and intrigue—but he never 


In his latest novel, “Helen of the Old House,’? which is 
rapidly approaching the million mark in sales, Mr. 
Wright offers a solution for the present day. world-wide 
It is a powerful plea in thrilling fiction 
for a better understanding between capital and 
It has been acclaimed by both public and press 
as his greatest novel. 


It follows, 


one of vital and 
Harold Bell Wright is an op- 
sentimentalist. He is im- 


excite- 
loses sight of his 
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THE NEW YORK HERALD: 


“The appeal of ‘Helen of the Old House’ is the appeal 
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4 has the poet’s eye, with its heaven- : 
And many 4 word fancier might 
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to-heaven range. 
envy him that gift. 


THE BOSTON GLOBE: 
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_ THE PITTSBURGH SUN: 
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seller. 


THE BUFFALO EXPRESS: 
“Farold Bell Wright is always sincere, honest and full 


of purpose. Perhaps that explains why so many people 
eagerly read his stories.” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES: 
“Tt is a profound conviction that causes Mr. Wright 


to compose the books that carry his name, and one 
cannot but feel this sincerity in his novels.” 


t and earnest- 


Publishers 


“Mr. Wright is the fountain-head of the greatest un- 
organized anti-bolshevist propaganda in the known 
world; his books are at once an antidote and a prophy- 


lactic against the red virus 
yond the wildest dreams of the conventional ‘best 


and they are popular be- 
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study of the life of Christ. They celebrated 
the anniversary of the organization of the 
Movement by giving a play representing the 
first meeting of Christian HEndeavorers; Rev. 
C. BH. Walsh is pastor. 


Activities at First, Burlington 

First, BURLINGTON, Dr. C. C. Adams, pas- 
tor, is rightfully noted for its efficient organ- 
ization, in which many of the leading business 
and professional men of the city are active. 
A School of Missions is being conducted dur- 
ing Lent. The School of Religious Education 
held during the fall had an enrollment of 125. 
A carefully organized plan of personal evan- 
gelism is being carried out. For several years 
the young people’s service held on Sunday 
evenings has attracted large numbers, many 


coming from the University of Vermont. The 
success of the service is largely due to the 
work of a resourceful adult counselor. Dr. 


Adams is preaching Lenten sermons on “The 
Spiritual Life According to Jesus.” 
Ry CRS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Rey. O. W. Peterson Transfers to Penacook 

In a five-year period, PENACOOK, one of the 
five Concord churches, has moved forward in 
its salary from $900 to $1,600, acquired a fine 
new parsonage, and withal a new sense of its 
own importance as an agency of the Kingdom 
of God. Just now, it is welcoming to its 
leadership Rev. O. W. Peterson, who was dis- 
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missed by council from Claremont, March 15. 

Mr. Peterson is a Bowdoin College and 
Bangor Seminary man, and after several pas- 
torates in Maine, notably at Cornish and New- 
castle, came to Claremont in 1917, soon after 
our entrance in the war. 

Appreciating especially his pulpit power, and 
recognizing his unusual ability as an occa- 
sional speaker and as an advocate in an ac- 
cepted cause, Claremont generously loaned its 
minister to the public service, and for the whole 
period of the war, Mr. Peterson toured the 
state in various campaigns for the promotion 
of public sentiment and the raising of funds 
for the support of the government. He has 
also taken his full part as a citizen in the 
life of his town and state, using tongue and 
pen unsparingly in every good cause. For 
four years, he has been secretary-treasurer and 
an accepted leader in Sullivan Association. 
He has won a sure place in the esteem of 
his brethren. He leaves at Claremont a united 
people, who will follow with hearty good will 
his work in the new field. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ASHFORD, D. B., Newfoundland, to Marseilles, 
Ill. Accepts. 

BLISS, L. D., Sheffield, Mass., to Plymouth, Paso 
Robles, Cal. At work. 


Brokaw, A. D., Grand Ave. (Disciples), Minne- 


apolis, Minn., to Grace, St. Paul. Accepts. 
BURKHOLDER, C. M., Alpena, Mich., to St. Clair. 
Accepts. 
Ferris, H. H., to Steger, Ill. At work. 


GirrorD, C. F., formerly of First Baptist, Fall 
River, Mass., to Assonet, Mass., and not Acush- 
net, as previously reported. 

Jos, P. A., People’s Providence, R. I., 
pastorate, First, Adams, Mass. 

Macponat, R. A., Calais, Me., to Warren. At work. 

MacDonaxLp, C. C., Union, Medford, Mass., to 
Fort Fairfield, Me. Accepts to begin April 1. 


to assistant 
Accepts. 


PHILLIPS, JOHN, recently of Babson Institute, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., to Central, Lynn. At 
work. 

Ports, A. HB. (M.E.), Cheboygan, Mich., to May- 
flower, Lansing. Accepts. 

SmirH, A. O., Bethany, Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Benson. Accepts. 

Yacey, J. H., Glenwood, Minn., to Forest Heights, 
Minneapolis. Accepts. 

Resignations 


GopparD, R. J., Faith, Springfield, Mass. Effective 
in September. 

Mouton, J. W., Avon, Ct., to become associate 
of Rev. A. M. Briggs in Kurn Hattin Academy, 
Westminister, Vt. 


Runce, S. G., Menasha, Wis. 
Personals 
DmnNEY, Rev. O. H., who has spent the last 


ten years in Wlmira, N. Y., six years of that 
time as pastor of St. Luke’s Congregational 
Church, has recently accepted a unanimous call 
to Memorial, Seneca Falls, and is now at work. 
Mrs. Denney is first vice-president of the 
Woman’s Missionary Union of the state. <A 

Harris, REV. and Mrs. Henry, of Pilgrim, Madi- 
son, Wis., received felicitations of a large 
group of friends in the Congregational parishes 
of Madison on Jan. 18, on the occasion of their 
Silver wedding anniversary. The ceremony was 
re-enacted, the celebrant being Dr. H. A. Miner, 
Nestor of Congregationalism in the state. Gifts 
from friends included a handsome table lamp 
from workers at Pilgrim Church, a former 
charge of Mr. Harris’; a library table and two 
wicker chairs from the Pilgrim church group 
and a purse given by friends in First Church 
and the Kiwanis Club. 

PrpLey, Dr. HuGH, who has been supplying Pil- 
grim, St. Louis, Mo., for several months was 
given a farewell reception on the eve of the de- 
parture of Mrs. Pedley and himself for a visit 
with their son, Dr, Frank Pedley, in Topeka. 

Sincox, Rey. J. B., is serving as acting pastor of 
Pilgrim, St. Louis, Mo., while the pulpit com- 
mittee is seeking a new pastor. 
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It Will Pay You to Read: 


THE ROAD OF EVOLUTION, by ALBERT 
MatuEews (Yale Review, January). 1 
writer is Professor of Biochemistry in 1 
University of Cincinnati, well known ame 
scientists for his original investigations. F 
interpretation of evolution is very timely | 
these days of ignorant attack. Two senten/ 
will indicate the spirit of the essayist: “Hy 
lution is the spirit struggling to throw off {j 
trammels of matter’; and this: “The goal 
evolution—can it be anything else than ij 
mortality ?” 

LABOUR AS SERVICE, by H. A. Wor 
SPOON (Constructive Quarterly; Marcel 
“very gainful occupation is a social trus| 
says the writer, and he asks the questi 


“Can industrial life be unified as a fellows! 
for the common weal?” 
cussion. 


A worth-while 4| 
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RISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


jhall We Accept or Decline 
‘the Invitation of Jesus? 


Comment on-Topic for April 9-15 

| BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 

Topic: The Master’s Invitation. Luke 14: 
24; John 3: 16. 


ght on the Bible Passages 

A feast is a great revealer of character. 
reveals the character of him who gives it. 
) his invitations have strings to them? Are 
y a means of getting something back? 
12.) Or do they delight his heart because 
are done for those who cannot possibly 
pay him? Is his reward another invitation 
‘an inward blessing? feasts also reveal the 
wacter of those invited. By revealing their 
itude to the master of the feast. Are their 
interests of more concern than the good- 
s favor? their material possessions? their 
al relations? ‘They reveal their apprecia- 
of the things which he offers. They slight 
by the transferal of their affection for 
to themselves. ‘They reveal their real 
Tves by the way they treat others at the 


Catch the thought that the Master spreads 
feast and sends out his invitation for the 
it will give to those who come. Try to 
mate the pleasure of being able to give 
such abundant measure. How does this 
ich our modern life? 

Do we have so many “good” things which 
orb our attentions that we pay small heed 
hose to which the Master invites us? 
‘May there come a time when Christ will 
ithdraw his invitations to America and other 
ilized countries and send out more urgent 
is to other nations? 

‘How do we punish ourselves by failing to 
cept the Master’s invitation? What are we 
ssing of closer companionship with Him, as 
jl as of the things He provides? 

What is our obligation to extend the invita- 


m to those who have not heard it? Note 
mans 10: 13-15. 

houghts for Members 

No excuse however respectable can ever 


ach the level of a worthy reason. 


Secondary interests should never have first 
ace. 
decent excuse may be only a lame apology. 


Is it possible that those who have not been 
ged have caught the feeling that they are not 
anted? Do they doubt whether the invita- 
m is really intended for them? Can there 
such a thing as a class church? 


Moment of Prayer 

O Master, how we must grieve thy great 
art of love by our attitude toward the gra- 
us invitation which thou dost extend. Im- 
ess us anew with the satisfactions that wait 
who come to thee. Teach us to keep the 
nee between the worthy and that which 
less worthy, the eternal and the passing. 
nee again, O Lord, we come to honor thee, 
id to receive at thy hand the gifts thou art 
ready to bestow. Amen. 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


ALFRED W. DEWRY 


Alfred W. Dewey was born in Canton, Ill, on 
Feb. 3, 1850, and died in London, Hngland, on 
Jan. 24, 1922, of acute pneumonia. He was the 
oldest son of Roswell W. Dewey, of Hanover, 
N. H., whose forbears were among the earliest 
settlers in New England, tracing their ancestry 
back to 1633. His father, Roswell W., came to 
Canton in 1832, by way of the Erie canal, the 
Ohio, Mississippi and Illinois rivers, being one of 
the pioneer business men of the city. On the 
maternal side he was descended from Sarah Eliza- 
beth Shinn, of Quaker ancestry, a native of that 
part of Virginia now known as West Virginia. 
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He was united in marriage with Miss Sophie Bell, 
of Canton, on Oct. 2, 1879, whose death occurred 
on Jan. 28, 1898. They were blessed with three 
children, Clarice and Robert growing to maturity, 
one daughter, Blanche, dying in infancy. 

Mr. A. W. Dewey with his brother, Francis H. 
continued and greatly enlarged the dry goods 
business established by their father, winning a 
reputation for honorable dealing. In early life 
he united with the Congregational Church and 
for more than fifty years he “adorned the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all things.” In his long 
association with the church he filled many im- 
portant offices, as trustee, deacon, Sunday school 
superintendent and teacher and for many years 
has been the painstaking clerk of the church. He 
attended to every duty with fidelity, putting the 
same thought and energy into it which character- 
ized his devotion to business and civic duties. He 
manifested a kindly and benevolent interest in the 
whole work of the denomination and was par- 


INCORPORATED) 


PARK STREET CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


and evening. 


life. 


A National Institution. A Stronghold of Trinitarian Evangelism. 
One hundred and thirteen years a beacon light in the heart of Bos- 
ton. For the past sixteen years thronged every Sunday morning 


Its Future Should Be Guaranteed 
$200,000 ENDOWMENT 


will do it,—an endowment legally safeguarded to Evangelical Truth. 


Where can laymen of America invest with greater assurance? We 


solicit your immediate assistance in DIRECT CONTRIBUTION, 
or LEGACIES, or ANNUITY BONDS assuring you interest for 


Endowment Booklet on application. 
Send communications and gifts to GEORGE C. TUPPER, Treasurer, 


Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Theological Seminary 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 
Dean, E. W. Capen 


HARTFORD 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 
training for: 


Each School has its independent faculty and its own 
institutional life, and together they form one interdenomi- 
national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


1. The Christian ministry. 
2. The whole field of religious education. 
3. The foreign field. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
Prepares men and women for 


The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 5 
i i ilities of University of California. 
Practical Ipatraction. tel yportanities for Self Se paere 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less oppertunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered vo secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


Trains for } 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


—————— 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


denom t 
rrivileges of Oberlin College and its strong e 


Generous scholarships and opportunities 
Equal chance for women. 

to program. 

Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 106th year opened Sept. 21. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


Courses 
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ticularly. interested in the success of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 


Mr. Dewey, with his son Robert, sailed for 
Paris, France, early in November, 1921, where 
they spent Thanksgiving with his daughter, 


Mrs. Harold Swift in Sévres, a suburb of Paris. 
Early in January with his son and daughter he 
visited the battle areas in which his son had 
taken part in 1918 and also saw many of the 
notable battlefields, from Pont-Ai-Mousson, Ver- 
dun, Rheims and Chateau Thierry, on the way 
back to Paris. While visiting in London he was 
suddenly seized with pneumonia on Jan. 19, and 
died on Jan. 24, with his son and daughter at his 
side. The body reached Canton on Feb. 18, and 
funeral services were held on Feb. 20, conducted 
by the pastor, Rev. William Kilburne and Rev. 
W,. P. Drew, moderator of the Central West As- 
sociation of Congregational Churches, in the 
ehurch he loved so well. 

Mr. Kilburne read and commented upon Psalm 
15, the Hebrew ideal of a good man and 1 Cor. 138, 
as the Christian ideal of a good man. 

Many business houses were closed during the 
services, including the Canton National Bank of. 
which Mr. Dewey was a director. The people of 
the city and vicinage completely filled the church, 
showing the high esteem in which he was held. 

In addition to his son and daughter and his 
little grand-daughter Mary Margaret Swift, he is 


Make Your Trousers 
Hang Straight 


New Patented Garter 


For Men with Crooked Legs 


Circular free, plain sealed envelope. 


South Bend, Ind. 


The T. Garter Co. Dept. M. 


Cuticura Soap 
Complexions 


Are Healthy| 


§ Soap, Ointment,Talcum,26c.every where. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. V, Malden,Mass. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalisi, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 

Strong men and women wanted now for teach- 
ing, and club and community service, in Ken- 
tucky. Also teachers for regular positions in 
the East, South, and Central West, for September. 
Good salaries, too. Register now for professional 
advancement. American Teachers’ Agency, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. Al- 
bany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


EDUCATIONAL 


Experienced History teacher desires an open- 
ing in a Private School for Girls. Best college 
references. “I. G.”’ Oongregationalist. 


The Children’s Hospital, of Philadelphia, is 
receiving applications for admissioon to the School 
of Nursing for May 1, 1922. This school affords 
exceptional opportunities to prepare for specializ- 
ing in the scientific care of sick children and in 
disease prevention among well children, thus pre- 
senting a peculiar appeal to those who are keen 
to take part in the great Child Welfare move- 
ment of the present day. Instruction and experi- 
ence in general adult nursing is included. For 
full information address Superintendent, The 
Children’s Hospital, 18th and Bainbridge Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVANGELIST 


—_—_——— 


Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


FARMS 


eS RE oh A es 
Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 
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survived by his brother Francis H. and his three 
sisters, Misses Maria J., M. Addie, and Harriet V. 
Dewey. 
Interment took place in Greenwood cemetery. 
w. K. 


REY. SPENCER C. HASKIN 


On Feb. 22, Rev. Spencer C. Haskin, aged 56, 
pastor for the last six years of the Hast Congre- 
gational Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. was 
stricken with apoplexy and died within a few 
minutes, A year and a half ago his wife was 
taken in the same manner. Rey. Mr. Haskin was 
a graduate of both Gates College and Chicago 
Theological Seminary. He is survived by his two 
daughters, Frances L. Haskin and Mrs. Clara 
Bernice Allen. Rey. Mr. Haskin came to Grand 
Rapids in September, 1916, from St. Louis, Mo. 
The, funeral service was held from his church 
which he had served so efficiently and faithfully. 
Many beautiful words of tribute were spoken by 
his fellow city pastors. 


Events to Come 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Chicago, II1., 
March 29—April 1. General subject, ‘‘Prob- 
lems of Week-day Religious Education.” 

Boston MInistpRSs’ Mentine, Pilgrim Hall, 
April 8, 10.45 a. Mm. Speaker, Rev. Frank H. 
Decker, of Church House, Providence, R. I. 
Subject, ‘‘Hvangelism.” 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, April 7, 10.30 a. M. Missionary 
speakers: Miss Katharine P. Crane, Peking, 
China, and Miss Lucy K. Clark, Uduvil, Ceylon. 

WOMAN’S HoM® MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, monthly 
meeting, Pilgrim Hall, April 7, 2 Pp. M. Speak- 
ers: Rev. J. G. Dickey, North Dakota, and 
Rey. Alfred V. Bliss, Boston. 

SurrotK NortH ASSOCIATION, Highland Church, 
Somerville, Mass., April 12, afternoon and 
evening. General theme, “Prayer.” 

YounGc WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, bien- 
nial convention, Hot Springs, Ark., April 20-26. 

SurroLK SourH AssocIATION (Mass.), Pilgrim 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., April 26, 2.30 P.M. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE FELLOWSHIP FOR A 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL OrDupR, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., 
May 10-11. 

NarionaL Coneress or ALL RELIGIOUS DENOM- 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Wanted—Congregational Church in Middle 
West, salary not less than eighteen hundred, by 
Congregational Minister forty years of age. Son 
of a Congregational Minister, trained in a Con- 
gregational College and Seminary. Hight years in 
present pastorate. My preference will be to those 
churches which for some reason or other have 
failed to meet their full possibilities. Address 
R. H. L., care Congregationalist. 


Young minister, ordained, married, would con- 
sider call to Congregational church in city or 
community church in the country, $2,500 to 
$3,000 and parsonage. Can furnish excellent 
references as to preaching ability and successful 
work among young people. ‘A. M.,’” Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston. 


AIREDALES 


Airedale Pups on approval. Registered stock. 


Kennels closed Sundays. Write for booklet. BH. 
G. Clough, Greenland, N. H. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 


fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


On and after April 1 we will take into our 
home, on farm, on Lake Winnepesaukee, limited 
number of girls. Homey atmosphere. Best of 
mothering care. Parents expecting to travel, or 
for any other reason, may send their daughters 
for the spring months. ‘Terms, $14 week. For 
details, address Rey. Burt Leon Yorke or Clara 
Olney Yorke (Mrs. B. L.), Kamp Khoo-Khoo- 
Khoos, Alton, N. H. 


Easter Gifts. Chicken Little, of cloth, full of 
candy eggs, in yellow coop; SURPRISE STICK, 
make-believe lemon stick holding five Spring toys. 
Hach 30 cents, 4 for $1.00. Lambkin, of eider- 
down, holding pint hot-water bottle, $2.00. Mis- 
tress Patty C. Comfort, North Cambridge, Mass. 


For Sale by Owner—Cut over hard wood land, 
suitable for dairy and general farming. Taylor 
County, Wisconsin. Good soil, roads, schools and 
markets. Deed with 4 cash. Balance to suit 
buyer. Dr. James Alderson, Dubuque, Ia. 


March 30, ; 


% 


€ 3 es 
INATIONS, under auspices of World Alliance f° 
International Friendship through the Churechi 
Cleveland, O., May 16-18. 


INTERNATIONAL SuNDAY ScHooL CONVENTIC, 

Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 5 

State Conferences MK 

Arizona, Tucson, April 19-21. aad 

CALIFORNIA (Southern), San Bernardino, M 
8-10. 


Frorripa, St. Petersburg, April 25-27. 

ILLINOIS, Champaign, May 1-3. 

INDIANA, Whiting, May 19-21. 

Iowa, Newton, May 16-18. 

KANSAS, Wichita, May 9-12. 

LOUISIANA (Colored), Lake Charles, April 6. - 

MAINE, Bangor, May 9-11. ; 

MASSACHUSETTS, Fitchburg, May 15-17. 

Mricuican, Ann Arbor, May 16-18. | 

MippLp ATLANTIC (District of Columbia, Mar 
land, New Jersey and Virginia), Plainfiel 
N. J., April 18-19. | 

Minnesota, Duluth, May 16-18. 

New HAMPSHIRE, Derry, May 9-11. 

New Mexico, Gallup, April 17. 

New York, Rochester, May 16-18. 

NortTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA (White), Star, N. ( 
May 2-4. 

Ou10, Springfield, May 9-11. 

OKLAHOMA (White), Oklahoma City, April 25-2 

PHNNSYLVANIA, May 23-25. 

RHODD ISLAND, Union, Providence, May 9-10. 

SourH DaKkoTa, Huron, May 18-21. 

THNNESSED (Colored), Little Rock, April 26-30, 

VperMont, Springfield, May 9. 

WYOMING, Baton, Col., June. 


In the Church School 

(Continued from page 402) 
interesting as a funeral. In fact, it was tl 
funeral of all hopes for success. 

The remedy here was the “isolation” of t 
germ. Another leader was substituted w) 
knew the difference between youthful reve 
ence and unnatural solemnity, who understo 
young folks and knew how to encourage spo 
taneous expression. 

Much more is at stake here than the su 
cess or failure of any particular set of pr 
grams. We face the problem of generatii 
real interest and positive loyalty on the pa 
of our boys and girls to the church and t 
church school. This we must haye, to repla 
the attitude of passive non-resistance whi 
too largely characterizes them at present. | 

General educational practice is proving t 
value of shared activities in the school. It w 
work equally well in the church. H. W. G. 


AINTAB 


Budget for 1922-23, now being planned, must 
be limited to missionary salaries, grant from 
Higher Educational Fund, local income (which 
will be small) and 1921 income from endow- 
ment, plus special donations. These dona- 
tions will determine the amount.of work 
which the college and hospital can 
undertake. L 

Make checks payable to 8S. F. Wilkins, 

Treasurer, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


(Trustees of Donations for Hducation 
in Turkey—Legal Title.) 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Wstablished 
1873. 1,850 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. JoHnson, R. N., Supt 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts, 


~The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie: 


2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. a 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co 


Benevolent Societies 
CHUSETTS HOMD MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 


represents the churches of Massachusetts 
eir home -missionary work. The Society 
bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
B. Bmrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


ker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
SSACHUSErTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID 


jeits gifts from churches and individuals, also 

uests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. Bh. 

ch, Congregational House. 

DP CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 

vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 


fa@ its suburbs. Samuel Usher, 
sey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
ilding, Boston. 

Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Board Or MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
pnal House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
s Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

OMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. 8S. B. Hurlbut, 
s. Friday Meeting 10 A. M. 

OMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FoR THD PACIFIC, 
ym 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
cisco, Cal. Mrs. R. C. Kirkwood, President ; 
Brnest A. Byvans, Vice-President; Mrs. W. 
errier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
7, Wxecutive Secretary ; Miss Elizabeth S. Ben- 
Associate Secretary. 

IONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S Homnp MISSIONARY 
DERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. §8. 
_: Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 
ASSOCIATION (of 
Mrs. Amos L. 


€ 


theway, Treasurer; Mrs. 
- Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, 
President, Samuel Usher ; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
Farren; Treas., Charles KF. Stratton. A Con- 
ational Society devoted to the material, social 
moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
orted mainly by the New England churches, 
finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
on, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
m at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Contributions from churches and indi- 
Contributions received on an 


Mass. 


nnuity basis. 


\merican Seamen’s Friend Society 
4 Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
mal and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
West Street, New York City 
‘Loan Libraries ($25) placed 


and destitute seamen aided. 
Magazine ($1.00). 
jons and legacies. 
GEORGH 


on vessels sailing 


c k 
Shipwrecked 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ 
“SUPPORTED by contribut 
Joun B. Cauvert, D. D., President; 
IDNHY WHBSTER, D. D., Secretary. 
CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
w York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
iladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational. Bstablishes and 
aintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
Publishes and 
Helps 


w. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


New England Agency 


‘Tun CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
Y offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
it supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
y New England Congregational ministers seeking 
storates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
hur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
ps, D. D., Chairman. 


* Connecticut Societies 


‘Tap FcND For Ministers provides entirely for 
finisterial Relief in Connecticut and invites con” 
butions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
ifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
dent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, 
gregational House, Hartford. 

THE MISSIONARY Socinty OF CONNECTICUT, @ 
onstituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
ributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
nd pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
herrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
aglish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 


Moderator, Rey. William B. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, 


Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 


ee 


Mr. 
Rev. ArrHur H. BraprorD, Rec. See., R. I. 


REV. 
Rey. Joun L. KiuBon, Financial Secretary 
Rpv. Harry D. SHELDON, Superintendent of Dis- 


to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 


to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 

Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Corelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William EH. Strong . 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Wnoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rey. Charles Ernest White 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


National Agencies 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


289 Fourth Ave., New York 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 


fablishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 2 
lfonal Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston Rwy, RockweLt H, Porryr, Chairman, Ct. pie ; j 
Pres. ; m. | Rey. Francis J. Van Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif, | Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


Warmer BW. Bevu, Treasurer, N. Y. 
I A Sy ee SS 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


Berecutive Staff 
. CHARLES E. Burron (ex officio), Secretary 
JamMus E. McConnenu, Associate Secretary 


REV 


tribution 
It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 


effect all possible economies in administration and 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 

Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


he five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and information address the 
Commission on Missions, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 
Henry CHURCHILL KiNG, Chairman 
JOHN R. MONTGOMERY, Vice-Chairman 
Joun N. BENNETT, Secretary 
CnnTRAL Trust Company, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to relate 
more effectively the churches to the educational in- 
stitutions, and to assist these institutions, both 
financially and with administrative advice. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. George L. Cady Corresponding Secretaries 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee : 

Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. k'. W. Wilcox, Seeretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 

Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONALCOMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 


Moines in 1904. i 
Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Bxecutive Secretary | Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San 

>romotes an all-the-year-round program of Francisco. 
chagoh work to enlist men in the worship and | aucational and church work in| the Soave 
service of the church and provides help for the | among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
i Chinese, Japanese, also in New 


among Indians, 
Mexico, Utah, an 


ONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


use of pastors and churches, 
d in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


THE C 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, Oe 

Rev. A. B. Holt, Social Service Secretary x : eae a 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. | ; Conserves the welfare Of a ee oe nee 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer ing modest grants to meet the needs of as 
“Directs Denominational Religious Education ministers, or their LCOS and children. 

Program including Social Service and Missionary Rev. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 4 
Edueation.: aids Colleges, Academies, Training Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


directs campai 


gn to secure Recruits for Christian 


Sane ane THE ANNUITY FUND 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
Rnv. FRANK M. SHELDON, General Secretary 


e, contributory system of old- 
the Congregational minister, 
tection for disability and the 
ease of his untimely 
income of the Pilgrim 


A sound, scientifi 
age pensions for 
affording also pro 
defense of his family in 
death; endowed by the 


JosppH B. Rosson, Treasurer : M z 
TERN Sc CK ener. : Memorial Fund. a 
, se Mi. Soun Rieter ee Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Pie sc areal ; z B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


Batiovu, Advertising Manager 


Krnnere S8. 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


A Permanent T 
$5,000,000 held in 
the National Counci c 
the Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the minister’s an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, Pxecutive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


14 Beacon St. ‘19 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 


Boston 


Unquestionably Best 


This translation of the New 
Testament brings a new zest 


to Bible Study 


The Weymouth New Testament 
in Modern Speech 


Not a crude translation in colloquial English but an exact translation in finished English. 
A few years since we took the American agency for this remarkable book. Thousands have 
been sold and the demand has grown faster than our most hopeful expectation. 


Read What the World’s Biblical Authorities 
Say About It 


“We have had many translations, but this is by far the 
best. Students of the New Testament will find it sugges- 
tive by way of interpretation and literary excellence.” 
—The Methodist. 

“Here is a translation of the New Testament in modern 
language that we can recommend most heartily because it 
actually conveys the writer’s meaning in dignified and illu- 
minating speech without making the book too common. We 
hope that every minister who can will buy it.’—The 
HLzpositor. 

“It is reverent, scholarly, and really beautiful.”—Rev. 
G. Campbell-Morgan, D.D. 


“We read and forget, in the interest of the meaning, 
that it is a new translation.’—Hxpository “Times.” 


“People will read their New Testament as given in these 


pages with the zest of a new book.’—Christian World. 


“Rendered into English with scholarly accuracy. It shall 
always be ready to hand among my nearest books for ref- 
erence.”’—Principal W, F. Adeney. 


“I always use it in public worship. It creates a quick- 
ened interest and sustains and rewards attention.”—Rev. 
John Clifford, D.D. 


“Most careful, scholarly, and sagacious. It can always 
be relied on for accuracy and penetration. The book is by 
far the best of its kind.”—Principal S. D. F. Salmond. 


“It is a work admirably done and is a great aid in get- 
ting at the real meaning of the New Testament of our Lord. 
This is a book every minister would do well to have on his 
study table.’—The “Lutheran World.” 


“A most convenient hand-book for those who wish to 
turn Bible study from a matter of relative indifference to a 
real joy and pleasure.”—The Christian Evangelist. 


EDITIONS AND PRICES 
12MO. EDITION WITH NOTES 


No. 1 Cloth, boards, gilt top $2.00 
“2 Cloth, boards, indexed 2.40 
“3 Cloth, boards, Indian paper 2.50 
“4 Leather 2.90 


No. 5 Leather, indexed . $3.50 
“ 6 Leather, Indian paper ; 4.00 
“7 Persian morocco, divinity circuit, Indian paper 6.00 
“8 Turkey morocco, limp, Indian paper 6.50 


POCKET EDITION WITHOUT NOTES 


No. 1 P Cloth $1.35 
“2 P Cloth, Indian paper 1.75 
“3 P Leather, Indian paper 2.50 


BIBLES FOR EASTER 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 


Ask for prices on whatever you want 
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From a painting by Fra Angelico 


CHRIST APPEARS TO MARY MAGDALENE 
See article by Albert E. Bailey on page 424 


CHILDREN’S WEEK 


April 30 to May 7 


The International Sunday School Committee 
has established “Children’s Week” as a period 
during which “The Rights of the Child” shall 
receive especial attention from all individuals 
and organizations interested. 


A Pageant 


THE RIGHTS OF A CHILD 


Has been especially prepared by Prof. H. Augustine Smith at 
the instigation of the International Sunday School Committee. 


This has met with wide acceptance and is worthy of presentation everywhere. 


Sample copies 7 cents, $6.00 per hundred 


NEW 


The Training of Children in the Christian Family 
By Luther Allan Weigle 


| Peer: for all parents and teachers the fundamental problems in the Christian training of 
children. Written in a simple, interesting way, this is one of the most valuable books in pic- 
turing the conditions in the home, setting forth the ideals for the training of children and outlining 
the steps to be taken to approach these ideals. Here—in the home—we find the beginning of the whole 
problem of religious education and Christian training. This book will help all parents to 
surround their children with a normal, Christian atmosphere. $1.50 


Books Relating to Child Life 


The Cradle Roll of the Church School Childhood and Character 
LUCY STOCK CHAPIN. $1.25 HUGH HARTSHORNE. $2.00 

Object Lessons for the Cradle Roll Songs for Little People 

FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. $1.50 FRANCES WELD DANIELSON and 


GRACE WILBUR CONANT. $1.25 


A Parent’s Job 


C. N. MILLARD. $1.00 


Lessons for Teachers of Beginners 
FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. $1.00 


The Boy Problem in the Home Mayflower Program Book 


WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH. $1.75 JEANETTE ELOISE PERKINS and 
FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. Cloth, $2.00 
The Boy Problem 


WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH. $1.00 Child Nature and Child Nurture 
EDWARD P. ST. JOHN. $.85 
The Use of Motives in Teaching Morals 


and Religion Training the Devotional Life 


LUTHER A. WEIGLE and 
T. W. GALLOWAY. $1.25 HENRY: H. TWEEDY, Boards, $.75 
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Increases in Missionary Giving 


q By Rev. James E. McConnell 


Congregationalists have been encouraged by 
e increasing interest in their missionary eD- 
prises as evinced by the increase in the con- 
butions of the churches for benevolent pur- 
ses. According to the Year Book, the gifts 
the apportionment for 1920 totaled $2,741,- 
504. For the year 1919 the amount was 
1,697,834. The average for the ten year 
riod, 1910-1919 inclusive, was $1,318,619. 
he increase in 1920 as compared with 1919 
as 62 per cent., while as compared with the 
rage for the ten year period, the increase 
1920 was 108 per cent. The gifts for 1921 
e not yet definitely known, though it is prob- 
ble that the total amount secured will be 
omewhat less than the amount contributed 
o 1920. 

In order to ascertain whether we are keep- 
; pace with several other leading denomina- 
ons, I have made some computations based 
pon data supplied at the headquarters of 
those denominations. While the results may 
1ot in every instance be accurate, due to the 
ifferent methods of accounting in the treasury 
departments of the different denominations, yet 
they may be regarded as substantially correct. 
The giving of five leading denominations 
shows the following percentages of increase im 
920 as compared with 1910 for work corre- 
sponding to that of our Church Extension 
Boards on the one hand and to that of the 
A. B. C. F. M, and the Woman’s Boards on 
the other. 


’ 
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HOME FOREIGN 

MISSIONS MISSIONS 

Methodist Episcopal 428.6% 271.2% 
Presbyterian 167.2% 217.9% 
Northern Baptist 95.6% 192.9% 
Protestant Hpiscopal 112.1% 60.6% 
Congregational 89.1% 72.3% 


It will be noted that as Congregationalists 
we show less of an increase in our gifts for 
home missions than any of the other four de- 
nominations, In our gifts to foreign missions 
the percentage of jnerease is materially less 
than that of three denominations, while it is 
12 per cent. more than that of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

The total gains in contributions from liv- 
ing sources of the denominations since the year 
previous to the formation of their organization 
and efforts to increase their contributions for 
missionary purposes are also interesting. Fig- 
ures as to the Northern Baptists are not at 
hand, but those of the United Presbyterians 


are given instead: 


Methodist Hpiscopal 250% 
Congregational 145% 
United Presbyterian 129% 
Presbyterian 92% 
Protestant Hpiscopal 80% 


The contributions of Congregationalists to 
the Pilgrim Memorial Fund are included in 
these estimates. The gifts to definitely Con- 
gregational objects in 1920 as compared with 


those of 1918—the year previous to the publica- 
tion of receipts for the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
will show the percentage of increase indi- 
cated, namely 145 per cent. 

The United Stewardship Council statistics 
for 1921, as compared with those of 1920, show 
that the Congregationalists advanced from the 
eighth place to the sixth. The figures upon 
which these estimates are based include not 
only contributions on the apportionment, but 
contributions to the Pilgrim Fund, other Con- 
gregational objects, special funds, individual 
gifts and specially designated gifts, in all 
$3,148,551. In other words, our total gifts to 
Congregational objects in 1920 were $5,890,145. 
For the same objects we gave, in 1918, 
$2,404,798. 

One important inference from the figures and 
computations that have been made is that while 
we have reached a creditable goal, when the 
total amount of our contributions for all 
denominational purposes is included, yet as 
regards our support of our own definitely de- 
nominational missionary societies and under- 
takings, we are not measuring up to the level 
that has been attained by other leading Protes- 
tant denominations. 


Dr. Ozora Davis sends us a copy of a little 
booklet, ‘““Work That Wins,” designed to help 
in personal evangelism. The booklet is written 
by a Chicago business man, and may be had 
free by application to L. E. Durham, Secre- 
tary, Business Men’s Gospel Team Movement, 
Central Y. M. C. A, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 


eago, Ill. 


THE EFFECT OF THE SHORTAGE 


What Our Failure to Raise $5,000,000 Has Meant 
To The Missionary Societies and Their Work | 


In 1921 We Asked the Churches for $5,000,000 
We Received Approximately $2,800,000 
What Has Been the Result ? 


I. 
Our F. oreign Work 


The American Board 


1. Older missionaries of the Board in China and Africa are thinking of 
resigning and retiring, on account of inadequate support, so as to release 
what they are now receiving for the younger men and women. 


2. Unparalleled opportunities in the Madura (Indian) Mission have so 
far been unimproved and are in danger of being lost for lack of a few 
thousand dollars. 


3. In Portuguese East Africa thirty mission stations have been established 
and hundreds of converts gathered with no missionary to shepherd them. 


4. The $56,000 included in the budget as a payment on the debt of 
$160,000 probably cannot be made this year. 


The Women’s Board 
(Similar facts available as to W.B.M.I. and W.B.M.P.) 


1. Items amounting to $24,000 for work imperatively needed omitted 
from 1922 appropriations. 


2. With 38 vacancies in missionary fields, only 14 have been filled. 


3- Important and necessary building projects have been given up, post- 
poned, or not so much as faced, because of lack of funds. 


4. Practically nothing is being done in meeting our share of the outlay for 
union projects, to which other leading denominations contribute. 


Churches which make their canvass this spring may 
help save the day for the Foreign and Home work 


Watch this space for further facts next week. 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N, Y. 


eeqy OW can I know that the New Testament is not a 
lot of myths and legends?” said a young woman 
to her pastor. 
Gg It would have been of no use to say to her, “The Bible 
| Says SO. and you must believe them,” for the Bible for 
I the time being had lost for her its authority. Nor would 
it have been of much use for her pastor to have argued 
_ with her. She was in deep water, deeper than she real- 
bi ized, voicing a criticism the full significance of which 
she hardly understood, and the answer to which she was 
_ not entirely competent to seek. 
Instead of seeking to guide her through the difficult 
‘field of Biblical criticism, her pastor took a more prac- 
tical course. “Suppose,” he said to her, “that for the 
) sake of argument we assume that there might be legend 
/ or myth in the New Testament, have you ever considered 
how much of the New Testament could never possibly 
' come under that head? Here, for instance, is the Ser- 
— mon on the Mount, which is a straight teaching, a 
_ matter of ideals which we accept or reject, and with 
» which any question as to fact or legend has nothing to 
_ do. Then there is the Parable of the Good Samaritan, 
} which has a very clear truth for life, with which any 
fl question of the miraculous or non-miraculous has noth- 
ing to do. Likewise there is the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, the thirteenth chapter of first Corinthians, and a 
great mass of plain teaching about life and conduct that 
is right or wrong, worthy of belief or of rejection, quite 
| independently of who said it or in what setting it is 
found. 
“Suppose,” continued the pastor, “you take your New 
' Testament and search out all that so stands challeng- 
| ing the mind and heart, even if you have a fear that 
all the rest is myth or legend, and suppose you begin 
' to practice all this truth in your life, I think you will 
_ find that before you have gone far the question of myth 
and legend will not trouble you greatly, or if it does, 
| you may see it in a new light, and with a new ability 
to find an answer.” 


Trin RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
We believe that this little incident suggests the right 
approach toward the Resurrection. More people, we fear, 
than would even admit it to themselves are in their 
heart of hearts troubled about the Resurrection story. 
With some the doubt is born of critical study, but with 
others it is a matter of temperamental incredulity or 
_of general reasoning. It is not a discrediting of the 
Gospel records nor a doubt of the integrity of the 
| writers. There is the fullest faith that the writers be- 
lieved in the physical coming forth of Jesus from the 
_ tomb, and in his presence with them after his crucifixion 
and burial. “But,” says the doubting mind, “it was 
centuries ago in an unscientific age; if remarkable stories 
of miraculous happenings today are told and gain cre- 
dence, even in a most scientific age, may not the dis- 
ciples have been mistaken? Or may they not have had 
remarkable visions and impressions that for them as- 
sumed the full place and nature of reality?” 
We are not stating our own views, but are reporting 
what we believe to be passing in many minds. And we 
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Christ, the Resurrection 


are doing so because we believe that it is very necessary 
that our Easter message should be one of helpfulness 
to the perplexed and troubled, a plain and simple word 
that neither ignores nor avoids their doubts and fears. 
Those who find faith easy, who have never been troubled 
with doubts, but who can adapt themselves readily to 
orthodox beliefs and find support in mechanical cer- 
tainty, can afford to be magnanimous toward those for 
whom it is not so simple. Jesus was marvelously and 
beautifully patient with Thomas, and we may commend 
his attitude in these days, when some believe so vocifer- 
ously and others doubt so strongly. The more real and 
clear our own personal faith in the Resurrection of 
Jesus the less likely shall we be to have misunderstand- 
ing, contempt or denunciation for those whose faith is 
not so clear or easy.. We wish that scornful critics and 
narrow Fundamentalists—we are by no means accusing 
all critics of being scornful or all Fundamentalists of 
narrow—alike could learn that the fundamental 


being 
in Jesus was forbearance and patient love. 


thing 


From Facr to CAUSE 
The writer is among those who has passed through 
a severe process of doubt. For him mere iteration of 
certainty was impossible. He could not pretend to be- 
lieve. He has never developed the art of concealing 
convictions when he had them, or of professing convic- 
tions when he lacked them. For him there was only 
one salvation—the salvation of thinking and seeing 
through. 
‘He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the specters of the mind 
And laid them. Thus he came at length 


To make a stronger faith his own, 
And power was with him in the night, 
That makes the darkness as the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone.” 

It were too much to take to himself the words of 
Tennyson, but through doubts and strivings the writer 
came at least to a strong, satisfactory working faith 
that centers in the joy and glory of Easter. 


WHENcE FairH CoMES 

This faith has come along the line of the pastor’s 
advice to his parishioner—an approach toward the his- 
toric facts and framework of Christianity from the ex- 
perience of a moral and spiritual acquaintance with 
Jesus in his earthly life and teaching. The cause back 
of any fact or effect is greater than the fact, and Jesus 
is the cause back of the Resurrection. The Jesus who 
rose is greater than any fact or miracle concerning him, 
and once:one gets thoroughly rooted in the causation, 
the dynamic spiritual power of that life and personality, 
it is a very secondary question how, or in what way, 
he came forth from the tomb, rallied and quickened his 
disheartened disciples and sent them forth with con- 
quering zeal and power. The outward fact, belief that 
Jesus had really come forth from the tomb and con- 
versed with them again, restored the disciples to hope 
and faith when they were regarding their experiences 
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as a glorious, but shattered, dream. But their faith was cere movements and types of thought and expression | 


not merely in an outward fact, or in a miraculous cir- 
cumstance. It is remarkable how little the New Tes- 
tament dwells upon the mere magic of the Resurrection. 
It is Christ who is the Resurrection Power. The dis- 


ciples, as John expresses it, were “glad when they saw 
the Lord.” 


CHRIST, THE RESURRECTION 

We do not fully believe in the Resurrection until we 
believe in Christ—until he is’risen in our hearts. In 
these days of great variety of religious experience, the 
people who are denouncing others because they cannot 
pronounce their Shibboleths, professing to find the old 
faith in new forms, are not manifesting the Resurrec- 
tion spirit. Only calm, judicious statement, free and 
fearless discussion, frank and honest inquiry, can restore 
the reality of faith to doubting minds, and bring the 
depth of peace to troubled hearts. There are people 
longing for light who fear to express their questionings. 

So, let us go back first of all to Jesus, grasp the 
realities of his teaching, bask in the sunshine of his 
love, follow him in ways of fellowship and service, find 
him in the things that are beyond all criticism as reve- 
lations of the perfect life and the true way. Approach- 
ing thus the Cross and the Tomb, we shall be enabled 
to enter into the experiences of the disciples and into the 
spiritual philosophy of Paul. The sense of miracle will 
help some toward spiritual faith, as it makes spiritual 
faith more difficult for others. There will be those to 
whom faith is easy, and those to whom faith is difficult, 
who, Thomas-like, will center all upon the outward and 
external, demanding to see the wound-prints. But there 
will be others “who have not seen and yet have believed,” 
who, in mystery, perhaps even in perplexity, respond 
with all their hearts to Christ, and trust their souls upon 


the reality, the power and Brey. of the fact that he is 
alive forevermore. 


Maintaining the Fellowship 

EKEPLY satisfying is the statement by our Western 

Editor, in his contribution to this week’s issue, that 
in the Middle West our Congregational churches and 
people show signs of working together and maintaining 
the fellowship in these days when the Fundamentalist 
controversy is threatening disruption in various quarters. 
We hope that it may be said, not only of our conserva- 
tive churches, but of the more liberal also, that “they 
are not in a belligerent mood.” All our belligerency 
should be saved and safeguarded for one direct and 
supreme purpose in these days, viz., a frontal attack 
upon the strongholds of sin and selfishness, alike in the 
individual souls of men, and in society. And back of 
all our belligerency in the presence of sin and unright- 
eousness there surely ought to be that keen sense of the 
power of God’s grace, and the gospel message that comes 
through Christ as the supreme revelation of that grace. 
This, we believe, is the deep and ultimate thing in the 
faith and experience of all sincerely Christian men, 
whether they hold the truth in conservative or liberal 
ways. 

We trust that our own editorial references to the 
matters at issue will be understood entirely in this ey 
It is our duty to be fairly representative of all the sin- 


that are current in our fellowship. We must suggest © 
and in some measure represent the great variety of our , 
life, and this means that occasionally partisan view- | 
points may find emphasis. We should not object to this 4 
if the spirit is good, and there is recognition of our * 
common sincerity and earnestness of Christian purpose. 
Varying expressions make for larger conceptions of truth. 
But our chief emphasis must be upon the things that 
unite, rather than upon the things that divide, no matter 
how much the varieties of expression may be mutually 
corrective. 

Dr. Gammon is right: “We have no controversy with 
anybody in the denomination that exhibits the spirit of 
Jesus Christ and does his work in the world.” We shall 
find also that sincere conservatives and liberals are not 
really so very far apart in the essentials of faith and 
purpose, if they will only seek the ways of fellowship — 
and brotherly contacts and co-operations in which mu- | 
tual self-revelations and understandings are possible, 
and without which nothing but misunderstandings and 
suspicions can result. Harry Lauder, the Scottish come- 
dian, said a word the other day which the Christiam 
church, threatened with controversy and dissension, 
might well take to heart: “It’s the fellow that you don’t 
know that you don’t like.” 

A spirit of brotherly love will do wonders for us in 
these days of bitterness and mutual recrimination. Let 
us maintain the fellowship. 


Relief Still Needed 
EART-RENDING stories continue to come from the 
Near East. The plight of the Armenians is pitiable, 

and is one of the worst blots upon the face of the earth 
today. The “unspeakable Turk” gains increasing power 
and seems to be coming back because of the jealousies. 
and conflicting ambitions of the great European powers. 
Meantime, the Christian Armenians are facing extermi- 
nation as a nation, and the only hope for this unfortunate 
people is in the Near East Relief. The work of this. 
organization is devoted chiefly to the care of Armenian 
orphans. Unfortunately, the great service which the 
Near East Relief has rendered so effectively during the 
last six years is limited now by dwindling resources. 
Other relief organizations which have served victims of 
the Great War for the most part, have ceased to func- 
tion, and contributors have wearied of giving, many hav- 
ing assumed that the work in the Near East no longer 
required the support that was demanded formerly. 

Just now there is imperative need of liberal contribu- 
tions, and unless they continue to come in an increasing 
number of Armenian children will die of starvation and 
exposure. The Near East Relief has been managed with 
remarkable economy and effectiveness. Every dollar 
given to the organization will count now where it is: 
greatly needed. Funds should be sent to Cleveland H. 
Dodge, Treasurer, Near East Relief, 151 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Another cause which appeals to our human eranathy 
and which should receive the generous support of Chris- 
tian Americans is that of the starving Russians. There are 
today over fifteen million facing starvation in the famine 
areas, and their only hope is in America. No help can come 
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from Russian harvests for many weeks. Meantime there 
hould be no decrease in the flow of food and funds 
hrough the American relief organizations. It is im- 
‘portant that our gifts should go to the organizations 
whom we can trust. Serious questions have arisen re- 
; arding some of the agencies soliciting funds for Rus- 
sian relief. 

% There are just two organizations through which re- 
lief is administered wisely, efficiently, and without 
political purpose. These are the American Relief Ad- 
‘ministration, headed by Mr. Hoover, and the American 
‘Friends’ Service Committee. Congregationalists and all 
others who wish to save the lives of starving Russians 
| without running the risk of having their gifts diverted 
| to the purposes of the government of Lenin and Trotsky 
ere, advised to send contributions to Hon. Carl E. Milli- 
_ken, Treasurer of the Federal Council of Churches Rus- 
_ sian Famine Fund, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 
All contributions thus directed go immediately to Mr. 
| Hoover’s organization except a limited proportion which 


vis administered by the Friends’ Committee with the ap- 


Bishop Urges Respect for Law 


DDRESSING Rotarians recently Right Rev. R. H. 
4 Weller, Bishop of Fond du Lac, and an eminent 
" leader of the High-Church Episcopalians, made a strong 
_ plea for a serious and respectful attitude toward law. 
» “Don’t make a joke of the Constitution of the United 
' States,” he said, “and don’t let it be said that anything 
. in the Constitution is a joke.” 

_ While the Bishop’s address dealt mainly with the 
| Bighteenth Amendment, it was not wholly confined to 
that. Deploring the disrespect for law often apparent 
q in situations of social unrest and industrial disputes, 
the Bishop asked what could be expected when those in 
higher places gave a shameful example to the people in 
making a jest of the Constitution where it interfered 
with their particular tastes. 

To those who declared that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was unpopular and ought to be changed, Bishop 
| Weller’s reply was that enforcement was the best way 
to produce change. But the best thing in the Bishop’s 
_ address was the account of the gradual process by which 
prohibition has been brought about—a fine, succinct 
statement, thus recorded in the Fond du Lac Daily Re- 
4 porter: 


One of the big problems is that of liquor and prohibi- 
' tion. We find that prohibition began in a simple, and, 
" in the first place, rather a sentimental way. It was looked 
upon for a time as a joke by most people. But gradually 
7 it began to occupy a higher place in the minds of every 
one. 
. ‘Then came the demand for the abolishment of the 
saloon. It was not the liquor side of the saloon question 
alone, however, that caused this demand, as the saloon 
as an institution was found to be impossible morally, 
politically and from the standpoint of law and order. 
_ Men began to believe that the saloon had to go, even aside 
_ from the liquor question. 
Then the third movement 
‘began. Great corporations, the railroads, and others, 
began to place the ban upon the employment of men who 
used liquor. Even the odor of liquor on the breath of 
a man was the signal for his discharge. The decision 


that aided in prohibition 
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of these corporations meant that economically the liquor 
traffic coudn’t be. 

The war came then and the nation decided that pro- 
hibition must be and as a result there was adopted the 
Highteenth Amendment to the constitution of the United 
States. 

Incidentally, though the Bishop did not say so, we 
think this statement the surest evidence of the justice 
and permanence of the Eighteenth Amendment. It is by 
no means an ill-considered thing, with which people in a 
mood of thoughtlessness have shackled themselves. It 
is in line with progress and intelligent application of law 
to real evils and social abuses. 


In Brief 


Christianity is not one religion but many. It exists 
in innumerable varieties of experience, and as the same 
spirit in changing outward forms. 

x ¥ 

It is amazing to see how in relation to our deepest 
problems men act upon impulse, prejudice and self- 
interest, without considering the end. 

, ¥ ¥ 

“J have seen more sinners brought to repentance by 
kindness than by kicks and snubs,” says a newspaper 
writer who claims a father and grandfather as ministers. 
True comment, and worth heeding. ; 

% ¥ 

A garage advertises “sliptivity” oil, which reminds 
us of the epitaph upon the tombstone of a good woman: 
“She made everything easy.” On the up-grades a little 
gand or a chain may be necessary, but oil is always 
essential. 

xe ¥ 

The war revealed the need of new methods, new guns, 
new sorts of ammunition in the same old, devilish busi- 
ness of destruction. But we need new methods, new 
means, new powers, in the same old work of saving and 
up-building which is the church’s task. 

% ¥ 

The evidence of a sincere religious experience in in- 
dividual, or nation, is the seeking of God’s guidance. 
The spirit of cocksureness with which men face the in- 
tricate problems of religious and social life today does 
not make for effective solution. 

x ¥ 

Benevolent and paternalistic activities of government 
often fail to accomplish intended purposes. Chief Regi- 
nald Oshkosh, a grandson of the famous Indian after 
whom the city of Oshkosh is named, is reported to have 
said recently that the government is too good to the 
Indian, and that that.is why so many of his race have 
become lazy. His own five grown children are all grad- 
uates of Carlisle, use excellent English, and are cultured 

citizens. The Chief thinks that his kinsmen would have 
more incentive to activity and success if they were put 
on the same plane as the white man. “Tf an Indian was 
able to trail a deer through the forest for food when he 
was hungry, surely he ought to be able to succeed in 
business nowadays if he were compelled to work or 
starve.” All this may be one-sided, but it is interesting 


considering its source. 
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FROM-OUR WESTERN WINDOW 


Theological Controversy 

The controversy between the Progressives 
and the Conservatives in theology is at its 
height in religious circles in the Middle 
and Far West. The situation is serious in 
two of our great denominations. Close-knit 
federal organizations such as the Methodists 
maintain can stamp on the revolutionists, 
the premillennialists, the fundamentalists, 
or any other “ists” and make them either 
conform or get out. A huge organization 
so loosely put together as are the Baptists 
has a good deal more difficulty in dealing 
with its nonconformists. 

The Disciples, until a few years ago one 
of the fastest growing of the Protestant 
bodies in the United States, and having now 
more than a million members, most of whom 
are in the Middle West, are all stirred up 
over their perennial issue as to the amount 
of water that constitutes baptism. Their 
rapid growth of twenty-five years ago may 
easily be accounted for by their almost 
fanatical evangelism founded upon the 
preaching of immersion and upon the Bible 
as the creed of the believer. The crude 
educational status of the people on both 
sides of. the Ohio River, in those days, gave 
fertile soil to their preaching. 

Now they not only find that their growth 
is much slower, but they are also hopelessly 
‘divided theologically regarding their work 
at home and abroad. Their reactionary 
leaders attribute all their troubles to their 
new preaching, which has “soft pedaled” 
their peculiar doctrinal obsessions. These 
old liners in the denomination advocate a 
return to the former aggressive evangelism, 
which would again make the Disciples the 
Ishmaelite of the denominations with their 
hands against the whole religious world and, 
strange to say, against the Baptists most 
of all. 

The practice of open membership on the 
mission field as reported in The Congrega- 
tionalist last year is responsible for the 
stirring anew of old feuds. It is entirely a 
question as to whether unimmersed Chris- 
tians should be received in the Disciples’ 
eburches in China without submitting to 
rebaptism. Apparently the liberals had won 
at a former meeting. The reactionaries, 
however, were not happy under that deci- 
sion and they are accused of using the pres- 
ent financial crisis to whip the Board of 
Missions to line. Anyway they have for the 
time being placed the yoke of bondage upon 
the missionary activities of a million people. 
Perhaps no other people have had more 
favorable growth in missionary giving dur- 
ing the last five years than have the Dis- 
ciples, and it is a theological crime for their 
work to be so completely tied up as it will 
be under this decision, and to have it done 
on a mere technicality. 

* * 

The fundamentalist controversy among the 
Baptists is raging just as fiercely in the 
West as in the Hast. There has been a 
great slump in the missionary giving of the 
denomination, which is no doubt in large 
measure due to the bitterness over funda- 
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mentalism. The Western Editor had a chat 
the other day with the superintendent of 
Baptist work in a very influential western 
state. This man is greatly disturbed and 
frankly admitted that he did not see how 
the denomination would avoid a split. One 
or two prominent Baptist ministers have 
already sought refuge in other denomina- 
tions because of the fuss. 

The Northern Baptist Convention sched- 
uled to be held at Seattle will now meet 
at Indiatiapolis, and the changing of the 
place of meeting has caused charges and 
countercharges between the “fundamental- 
ists” and the “evangelicals,” as the other 
party in the denomination terms itself. The 
trouble will come to its climax at this con- 
vention. A division of the denomination is 
unlikely, but the fighting over the issue will 
neutralize the work of Baptists for several 
years to come, and in the end the progres- 
sives and the conservatives will have to 
settle down and live together. Whatever the 
outcome, our whole Christian propaganda is 
being greatly injured by this controversy. 
The Baptist denomination ought to be big 
enough for both the evangelicals and the 
fundamentalists. The world field is white 
unto the harvest and all of us ought to go 
forward unitedly in the work of bringing 
to men the good news of Jesus—news which 
redeems the liberal and the conservative 
minded alike. 

So far as appears no other denominations 
in the West are headed for trouble. There 
are in all conservative and liberal groups, 
but apparently they are inclined to live to- 
gether i peace. So far as Congregational- 
ists are concerned in the Middle West, there 
is only one influential chureh that would 
be inclined to keep out of the main stream 
of the denominational life. There are many 
conservative churches but they are not in 
a belligerent mood. All state superintend- 
ents of the West, with their boards of trus- 
tees, are co-operating to the full in our pro- 
gram. We have adopted and are working 
fairly well to the principle of live and let 
live—we have no controversy with anybody 
in the denomination that exhibits the spirit 
of Jesus Christ and does his work in the 
world. R. W. G. 

Chicago, March 29, 1922. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 
The Parable of the Earlier Train 

We went, I and Keturah, upon a journey. 
And we tarried for a night at an Inn. And 
I spake unto the Night Clerk, saying, Call 
us at six-thirty, and he said, I get you. 

And I spake unto Keturah, saying, We 
will rise early, and catch the seven-thirty- 
five, and have our breakfast on the train. 
And she consented. 

Now in the morning the call was given 
unto us at six-thirty, and a card was slipped 
under our door, saying, Many are called, but 
few get up. But we were already up. And 
we hastened not, but bathed and clothed 
ourselves, and called a Taxi, and went unto 
the Station. 

And as I was buying our tickets, I spake 
unto the man in the Ticket Office, and I 
said, The train leaveth, I believe, at seven- 
thirty-five. 

And he said, There is a train that leaveth 


at seven-thirty-five, and if thou gett 
aboard it will carry thee; but it is ny 
seven-fourteen, and there is a better tré 
that leaveth at seven-fifteen. If thou he 
any Special Affection for the seven-thir 
five, it will not hurt my feelings; but, 
thou standest not too long on this side 
the gates, thou canst catch the seven-fiftei 
So we passed out of the door, and throu 
the gate, both I and Keturah, and it to 
us forty-five seconds, and we hastened ni 
for we knew that one minute was enow 
if we did not lose our heads. | 
And just as we were seated, and the tra 
started, behold, there climbed aboard a mi 
with a red face who had intended to ta, 
the six-forty, and who barely caught t 
seven-fifteen. 2 
Now this I have discovered, that, If t) 
train that goeth at three Pp. M. should sta 
at half-past eight, that self-same man wou 
come along, about five minutes late. B: 
he who riseth and calmly goeth after t] 
seven-thirty-five may possibly have the goc 
fortune to get the seven-fifteen. 
And it is so in other affairs of life. 


Our Cover Picture 
“Noli Me Tangere”’ 


A portion of the Gospel according to 
Fra Angelico 

The painter of this picture has here col 
fessed his faith in the Resurrection. <A 
cording to this good monk, among artist 
the last exemplar of the Age of Fait] 
Christ’s body rose from the dead. In th’ 
fresco, painted for the dormitory of. Sa 
Marco, Florence, he shows us Jesus col 
fronting Mary in as tangible a form as | 
he were what she thought he was—a gardne 
with hoe upon his shoulder. Mary’ wa 
subject to no hallucination or autosugge: 
tion; she actually saw her Lord. Thus Fr 
Angelico recites mystically the JHaste 
phrases from the Creed: “He arose agai 
from the dead....I believe...in th 
resurrection of the body and the Life Hve1 
lasting.” 

Fra Angelico has also given us ar insigh 
into Christ’s character. He believed, as al 
men of his day did, that Mary Magdalen 
was Mary, the sister of Lazarus, and he ma; 
have known the ancient tradition that Mar 
loved Jesus, not as friend loves friend bu 
as only a woman can love a man. If thi 
tradition were true—if Mary were the pas 
sionate lover and Jesus now the risen Chris 
—how should Christ meet her here, hoy 
tell her that even after death he was stil 
her friend? The artist has shown us th 
delicacy and skill with which Christ teache: 
Mary how to sublimate human passion int 
spiritual communion. Christ steps aside t 
avoid her embrace, his hand advanced as i 
in friendship, yet turned so that she maj 
not grasp it; poise and gesture say “Nol 
me tangere.” But the face is still the face 
of her friend, gentle and strong and com 
forting; and the soul behind the eyes goes 
out to answer the prayer Mary came hithe1 
to pray, the prayer for one more look of love 
from him, for one indisputable assurance 
that he still lives and loves her. So Love 
bridges the chasm of the tomb and experi- 
ences the reality of the Immortal Life. 

ALBERT EDWARD BAILEY. 
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Outstanding New Book 


Life in Europe Today 
E ofessor Edward A. Steiner has written 
| intimate and vivid story of life in Hu- 
fe as he found it last summer. He is a 
observer with an understanding heart, 
d he interprets to America as no one 
has done the effects of the war and 
peace as they appear in the existing 
edy of continental Europe, and he does 
| in terms of human life. He visited 
any countries. He mingled with people 
eh and humble. He interviewed officials 
d chatted intimately with workers and 
ellectuals. He saw the significant facts 
life in their political, economic and 
ial aspects with keen, discerning eyes. 
hat he saw he tells with humor, pathos 
d the spiritual appeal of a prophet. 
| Professor Steiner went to Hurope as an 
sociate of the American Friends, whose 
yelfare work among the war-sufferers of 
e Continent will remain as a shining ex- 
nple of the: Good Samaritan among the 
nocent victims of war and its aftermath, 
th no propaganda, but with the most 
ective ministry of food and healing, cloth- 
g and shelter. Christianity has expressed 
elf in ways never to be forgotten through 
e Buropean relief work of the Friends. 
Professor Steiner attended a meeting of the 
Friends in Paris when a Frenchman said: 


The whole world is confused and stricken 
d it needs guidance and healing—guid- 
nce toward peace and healing from hate. 


That sums up conditions in Europe, and 
dicates the goals of hope toward which 
rofessor Steiner points the way. 

_ Although France suffered so much in the 
war, he finds her bravely restoring what 
has been destroyed, in control of the re- 
actionary military party, and with many 
cial problems. Germany is bitter and 
eaten, the majority unrepentant for Ger- 
Many’s part in the war, but a small mi- 
nority seek to lead the way toward Christian 
rotherhood and true democracy with high 
deals, and they are the hope of the future. 
Austria’s fate hangs in the balance, suffering 
everely, her glory gone and her power and 
resources swept away by defeat. The new 
national lines and the new barriers have 
rought confusion in what was Hungary, 
vith the proud Magyars vanquished and 
the new Ozecho-Slovakia more prosperous 
than her neighbors, but not yet showing the 
kindly spirit nor using the democratic meth- 
ods that bring good will and unity. Poland 
Iso has not learned to govern with the 
wisdom and brotherly spirit that is needed 
and after the hundred years of struggle for 
freedom needs friends to help her to avoid 
the dangers of militarism and to achieve free- 
dom in industry and in peace. New wars are 
threatened in economic stress and race ha- 
reds. Buta better day seems to be dawning. 
There is hope for the world in what 
America may do, if she can be saved from 
the doom of Europe. “To that end she must 
hink with the international mind and feel 
with the inter-racial heart.” 


NEw TRAILS AND New Bornpers, by EDWARD 
A. Sterner (Revell. $1.50). 
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The Limits of Fiction 
By Winfred C. Rhoades 

My soul is moved within me to ask a 
question, and as there are few town criers 
left, and as it is not seemly to shout from 
the housetops, I know of no better way to 
make myself heard than to go into print. 
My question is, where, in the writing of 
historical and biographical stories, histori- 
cal imagination ends and plain lying begins. 
Not being omniscient as regards literature 
and history, and haying that peculiar type 
of mind which inclines to believe an honest- 
looking man when he says a thing is so and 
swears to it, I confess myself seriously at 
a loss oftentimes to know whether my fas- 
cinating story-writer is telling the truth or 
“making it up.’ And so it has become a 
serious question in my mind how far this 
thing should be carried, of writing stories 
about people that we are all tremendously 
interested in, when the stories are not true. 

It is all very well to be true to character, 
but I still have a fondness for truth to 
fact. I like to have my fiction labeled “‘fic- 
tion,” and my history labeled “history,” in 
good black letters; and when my fiction is 
labeled “history” I confess that I get hope- 
lessly mixed—though I confess also that I 
am entirely willing to have my history 
written as interestingly as fiction, if only 
it is kept within the range of fact. 

When the story of a fascinating heroine 
of a throne is appealingly told, and bolstered 
up with convincing extracts from a wonder- 
ful diary written by a member of her house- 
hold, how is the person not deeply versed in 
that special line of historical inquiry to 
know that this is only fiction, and that 
no such ancient document has really been 
found? When a reputable historical novel- 
ist gives us the youthful diary of a great 
national hero, what is to prevent the boy 
or girl who finds it from quoting it as veri- 
table history? ‘When the magazines are 
filled with ‘stories about a man who is a 
nation’s idol, purporting to be told by his 
old friends and comrades, how are we who 
love him, and are eager for every scrap of 
information about him, to know that we 
mustn’t believe a word of it—or, at any 
rate, only a word here and there? 

I suppose it is very bad to have a mind 
that likes to believe things. But that is the 
kind I have. When I was a child, and still 
unacquainted with the character of Greek 
statuary, a friend told me that a certain 
statue in a neighbor’s yard, exposed in 
strictly summer attire to the action of the 
elements, represented that neighbor in the 
days of her youth. I said, “Nonsense, you’re 
fooling.” (Hyven I try not to be too credu- 
lous.) But when my friend made a firmer 
asseveration, and swore to the truth of his 
statement with protestation upon protesta- 
tion, what could I do but believe ‘this word? 

What must I do? Believe every man a 
liar until proven true? Shall I say in my 
hoart that all men are liars? Alas, what 
with the memory of that miserable statue 
rising up to rebuke me, and my troubles 
with these historical stories, my confiding 
nature is losing its simple faith in man’s 
word, and I find myself doubting everybody 
and everything. And yet I don’t like to 
believe that “all men are liars.” 
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The fashion of trying to make a book 
more realistic by quoting from documents 
that are pure fictions of the imagination is 
an entertaining trick when applied to mere 
stories. But in tales about real people, 
tales that might be taken to be historical, 
I cannot help questioning the legitimacy of 
the device. At any rate, I was thankful 
when I picked up a recent book of biograph- 
ical recollections the other day and found 
the following in its preface: ‘At the present 
hour, when fiction takes forms so ingenious 
and so specious, it is perhaps necessary to 
say that the following narrative, in all its 
parts, and so far as the punctilious atten- 
tion of the writer has been able to keep it 
so, is scrupulously true.” I knew what to 
expect then. At least, unless this is merely 
a new trick for giving the appearance of 
reality ! 


Dr. Scudder Appointed 


Secretary of American Board 
Rey. W. W. Scudder, D.D., who has been 
acting secretary for the Middle District, with 
headquarters at New York, in behalf of the 
American Board, has received an appointment 
by the Prudential Committee of the Board as 
district secretary, in the expectation that he° 


Rev. W. W. Scupper, D.D. 


will continue to render service in that capacity 
from year to year. 

Dr. Scudder brings to his office and task an 
unusual preparation and training, through in- 
heritance and experience. Of the well-known 
Scudder family of missionaries, he was born at 
Vellore, South India, where his father served 
under the Dutch Reformed Board. Dr. Scudder 
received his theological education at Hartford 
Theological Seminary, and after a successful 
pastoral experience he became Home Missionary 
superintendent for the State of Washington. 
From this office he was called to the side of 
Dr, Herring, in the office of the National Coun- 
cil, being particularly charged with matters re- 
lating to the apportionment and the promotion 
of missions. When the Congregational World 
Movement was organized, Dr. Scudder was 
made one of its regional directors. In these 
ways he has come into intimate knowledge of 
denominational missionary affairs in several 
parts of the country. With his headquarters 
in the United Charities Building, at New York, 
he will have as his field for cultivation the 
churches of Connecticut, New York, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and the Atlantie States 
to the south. O.H.. P. 
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April 6, 19 
| 


The Angel’s Name ; 


ND night I lay on my narrow bed with 
O the weight of a great sorrow on my 
heart. As I restlessly tossed between sleep- 
ing and waking, I thought an Angel came 
to me. 

He was like a man, but taller and grander 
and whiter of aspect. He was glorious to 
behold. My heart leaped with a joy strange 
to it as his clear deep eyes looked into mine; 
and yet I thought I saw reproach in those 
eyes. Light radiated from them, and from 
the calm fair forehead. As he looked at 
me this light grew stronger and more daz- 
zling until I could no longer bear it. 

I covered my eyes with my hand and 
turned my head away. Yet all my soul 
burned within me for desire of the light 
I could not bear. Soon I removed my hand 
and looked again. The Angel was still at 
my side, but the narrow dark room was 
gone. 

We were standing in a broad, green, sun- 
lighted field. Tall trees stood stately and 
thick about us, and the fragrance of blos- 
soming flowers and aromatic herbs fell 
sweet on my sense. Yet the city was be- 
fore us. The doors of the houses were 
open, and the lives of the people were re- 
vealed to our gaze. Pitiful were the scenes 
we beheld. 

I looked at the Angel. The reproach was 
gone from his eyes, but sadness remained. 
The light was sweet and soft and no longer 
caused me pain. My eyes questioned him, 
for my lips were sealed. 

“Speak,” he said; and I felt words come 
to me. 

“Great Angel, what is thy name?” 

The ‘Angel answered: “Men give me one 
name, spirits another. One is false, the 
other true. You have heard both, but under- 
stand neither. How then can you name 
me?” 

I bowed my head and said no more. 

“Listen!” said my companion. 

A sound of weeping broke on my ears. I 
turned and saw before me a_ sorrowing 
family gathered around a bed on which lay 
a white-haired man. He was very pale. 
His face was distorted and he gasped for 
breath. Tears filled my eyes. Not long 
since I had lost one dearer to me than life, 
and not for one moment had I ceased to 
grieve, until the Angel came to me. For a 
space I had forgotten, but at this piteous 
sight my sorrow woke afresh. 

I looked at the Angel, and again I saw in 
his gaze a stern reproach. His light shone 


out in a piercing ray which dazzled my 
smarting eyes. I covered them and turned 
aside. 


“Look again, my child,’ said the Angel 
softly. 

He pointed toward the white-haired man, 
who was still fighting for breath. 

“A soul is struggling for freedom—for 
life. They weep and wail and will not let 
him go.” 

“They love him so,” I faltered. 

“Does love seek to keep the beloved in 
darkness—in the torments of a dungeon? It 
is not love.” 


A Vision of Easter Time 
By Helena Korte 3 


“What then?’ I ventured. ‘Can love see 
him go to death, and not grieve?” 

“Can love see him enter a larger life, 
and not rejoice?” 

Dews of agony stood on the sick man’s 
brow. The people at the bedside wailed 
louder. They threw themselves on the floor 
and sobbed and struck their foreheads. 

The Angel said: “I am needed. Wait 
for me.” 

He left me and entered the room where 
the sick man lay. He went close to his side 
and bent above him. He lifted his hand in 
benediction. The sorrowing ones shrank 
back in terror. I saw that on the side from 


Resurrection 


By Hattie Vose Hall 
I am the Resurrection, saith the Preacher. 
After the snow and rain 
Springtime again. 
After the winds and showers 
Again the flowers. 
Out of the dark they come, 
Marvels of bloom! 
White lilies sweet 
Out of brown bulbs spring forth, 
From the imprisoning earth 
Radiant, complete! 


I am the Resurrection, saith the Preacher, 
I am the Resurrection and the Life! 
After this life, so brief, 

Rest—and relief. 

After all suffering 

Heaven’s eternal spring. 

Even as lilies grow 

Under the ice and snow, 

Perfect, mature, 

So does the soul spring forth 

To its eternal birth, 

Radiant, secure! 

I am the Resurrection, saith the Preacher, 
I am the Resurrection and the Life! 


which they looked, the Angel seemed dark 
as night; but at the bedside his light shone 
clearer than noonday. The wailing ceased; 
none seemed to breathe. 


The sick man’s distorted face relaxed; 
his laboring breath grew calm. He opened 
his eyes and gazed long and steadily into 
the face of the Angel. Then he smiled; his 
eyelids drooped; his breath stopped. The 
white face lay serene and still upon its 
pillow. Seeing it so, the people at his side 
began again to weep. 


The Angel turned away. As he moved 
toward me across the field, I saw by his 
side one in the shape of a man, but with al- 
most the Angel’s brightness and fairness of 
aspect. He seemed young and full of buoy- 
ant life, and his face shone with the ra- 
diance of a great joy. 

Once, as the sound of sobbing came loudly 
from the city, I saw that radiance clouded. 
The man turned, as_if he would retrace his 
steps. The Angel drew him gently on. 


When, at last, they reached my side, 
said: { 

“This is a soul just entering into lifé 
life, for which he has striven through mai 
long, dark, earthly years.” 

Just then we heard the sound of voic 
softly blending in harmony. I looked 1 
and saw a band of spirits speeding light 
toward us across the meadows, and singil 
as they came. They bent low before tf] 
great Angel, and then turned to his coi 
panion with glad and loving welcome. 

This one smiled, then wept from pure jo 
He uttered dear, earth names, and the 
responses were quick and tender. The a 
thrilled, as if with the rhythm of exquisi 
music and the perfume of a thousand de 
cate flowers. Happiness came, beyond 2 
power of words to tell, even to me, who sa 
and heard these things. They circled abo 
the beloved friend, and with him bent agai 
before the Angel. : 

Then arose a rapturous song of love ar 
praise and joy, which entranced my hea: 
and soul, and ravished my senses away. I 
meaning I then understood, but it is t« 
mighty to put into the melodies of eart! 
My mind is not great enough to retain i 
Yet, in quiet, uplifted moments, a fe 
haunting strains of that supernal mus 
echo through my memory, and lift my soi 
from its narrow round to a world of fr 
grance and beauty—to a realm where lit 
is lived in light, and love is king. 

A few thoughts I remember, which 
translate in earthly words as best I can: 

“Blest Spirit,” they sang, ‘we thank the 
for thy gift of life, of freedom, to ou 
brother, our dear one, who for so long ha 
striven and sorrowed in the darkness ¢ 
the prison-house. 

“Renowned art thou among the mighty 
Glorious gifts has the Nameless One pu 
into thy hands, and gloriously dost thou be 
stow them. 

“We thank thee, we praise thee, for thi 
other soul, who has come to us in the full 
ness of light and freedom and joy.” 

Still singing, they moved away. The 
were met by other bands of shining one 
who stopped and took up the song. The? 
all went on together, until a vast multitud 
were about the new-born soul, all singin; 
for joy of his joy, for love of his love, ant 
for gladness for his life. 

The music sounded on, now faint and fa 
away, but filling all the air with its vi 
brating sweetness. The cold, hard banc 
about my heart broke and dissolved int 
a healing dew, which rose to my throa 
and gushed from my eyes. 

I looked at the Angel. His eyes wer 
gently regarding me. Their light was soft 
yet clear. I fell on my knees. 

“Mighty one, I know thee now. Forgivs 
me,” I pleaded. “To me, also, grant thy 
gift of life. Give me freedom! Give me 
joy !” 

The Angel answered: 
few, your service slight. 
life—joy—freedom ?” 

I was silent. He continued: 


“Your years are 
Have you earnec 
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“The time is not yet. Finish your work 
in the house of bondage.” 
TI said: “Great Angel, what is my work?” 
> “Teach the children of earth my name.” 
| A sudden burst of music rang out on the 
| fragrant air. It ebbed to a murmur, swelled 
| again, and slowly died away. 

- The Angel was .gone. 

4 Thrilling in every fiber of my being, I 
‘sprang forward to seek him. 

_ I found myself in my narrow bed. The 
first beams of the rising sun were stream- 
ing in at my open window. The bells of the 
| great eathedral across the way were joy- 


WT was an hour before dawn on a late 
\ March morning and the little hamlet on 
| the edge of the mountains was lost in the 
ghostly dark. Warly in the night a be- 
lated blizzard had raged over the top of 
_ the mountains but a dead silence now 
reigned everywhere and the wood-cutter’s 
eots seemed to be literally wrapped in 
' shrouds, all except the cabin of Jean 
Morenci on the very edge of the forest. 
Through one of the tiny windows a brave 
little rush light was trying to enlighten a 
_ dark world and within an agonizing mother 

_ was watching over a desperately sick child. 
In an adjoining room, on a bed couch, lay 
Jean Morenci overcome by weariness and 
anxiety. Eyery time the little Swiss clock 
on the low mantel shelf struck the hour 
during the night he had roused himself, 
slipping noiselessly into the sick-room and 
sharing for a while the fateful vigil with 
his devoted wife. Now as the clock struck 
the first of the five strokes the hour de- 
manded, he got up again, but instead of 
gliding into the inner chamber he began 
to dress himself with evident haste and 
eagerness. After a simple but complete 
toilet, as for a journey, he went into the 
sick-room, sliding his wooden shoes noise- 
lessly on the smooth floor and putting his 
arms around Theresa, bowed his head over 
the stricken child, the little girl whom he 
passionately loved. 

“Ah, my poor Jean,” sighed the distressed 
mother, placing her hand on his head with 
pitiful concern. “It’s little wonder you 
forget and lose the days. You thought it 
was Saturday and not Sunday, Dear? How 
much you need a good long rest! Now you 
ean go back again and perhaps forget for 
a while, and when morning comes I will 
let you take my place.” 

Jean was bending over the child kissing 
the little white brow and straining his ears 
to catch the almost imperceptible motion of 
the breast, and did not seem to hear. 

“Oh, yes, I know, Theresa,” he answered ; 
“it is Sunday, Baster Sunday. I am going 
to early Mass this morning. It has 
a long weary night. Perhaps the 
Lord will pity us, darling. The doctor 
he can do nothing more.” 

Locked in each other’s arms, they bent 
_ over the little form and for an instant she 
opened her eyes and tried to smile and 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


ously pealing out the Easter chimes— 
Easter, which in my sorrow I had forgotten. 

The bells ceased. For one solemn moment 
it seemed to me that the whole world was 
waiting, breathless, for the coming of some 
ineffable astounding event. Then softly, 
sweetly, through the hush, greeting the 
growing light, came the sound of voices 
chanting : 

“T am the Resurrection 
Though he die . 
believeth . . . shall never die.” 

Pure, exultant, soaring heavenward in 
joyous adoration, the music drew me again 


and the Life 
. . yet shall he live. Whoso 


An Alpine Easter Tale 
By David Wallace 


then, breaking away, Jean hurried through 
the cabin and out into the shock and mys- 
tery and hope of a dawning day, the earliest 
Easter of the calendar. 

Jean had something on his mind that he 
did not wish to divulge, even to Theresa, 
lest the telling might destroy the spell. 
Weeks before, when the doctor began to 
shake his head over little Marie, the dis- 
tressed mother had to stagger under a double 
affliction. Day after day the frantic father 
would keep running back and forth, between 
the cabin and the forest, eating hardly 
enough to keep soul and body together, and 
night after night he would haunt the child’s 
bed in ghostly silence, or lie on the couch 
staring at the ceiling and starting at every 
sound. Poor Theresa feared that he would 
either go mad or die first. One day a fellow 
workman from over the mountains, found 
him lying at the foot of a big oak, erying as 
if his heart would break. 

“Why don’t you see the good, old Madam 
Guyon, Jean?’ he suggested. “She lives just 
across the divide, in the white eottage that 
has the window that tourists call ‘Jung- 
frau’s telescope. The dear old lady, with 
her lovely snow-white hair and gentle voice 
and great mother heart, is sometimes called 
the ‘Holy Ghost of the Mountains. And 
she has a strange story about seeing Christ 
on aster morning that has brought wonder- 
ful comfort to many hearts.” 

Jean was only too glad to go, and the good 
lady told him, with absolute conviction, that 
if he would be present at a certain point on 
the mountains at the very first streak of 
dawn on Easter Sunday and look at a certain 
projection on the face of the cliff just be- 
yond, he would see the face of the Christ 
and be rewarded by realizing the greatest 
desire of his heart. 

Madam Guyon was one of those beauti- 
ful souls so often found among the unspoiled 
children of Nature and of God, the secret 
of whose lives is in that blessed trinity of 
holy character, childlike simplicity, deep 
mystical insight and absolute trust in God. 

“But remember, my poor dear son,” she 
cautioned Jean, “that the divine Christ 
looks through the flame of a poignant con- 
suming desire and discerns the deep hidden 
motive that inspires it. And sometimes he 
must disappoint the passion for the sake of 
the soul.” 
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from earth. No longer the voices of mortals 
touched my ears. I heard again the deep 
tones of the Angel: 

“Teach the children of earth my name. 
Teach life—not death. There is no death.” 

I looked again to the east. The radiant 
sun was risen. He ruled in majesty. Forth 
from his presence sped his ministers for 
the lighting of the world, for the healing 
of the nations. 

In those rays I saw, all gloriously written 
in golden letters, the Angel’s name: 

‘Tife. I am Life.” 
San Diego, Cal. 


| The Immortal Miracle 


‘To see my little darling Marie well and 
safe and happy—is not that a good and holy 
wish, dear Madam?” he cried. “Is not this 
a blessed Haster wish? Oh, pray for me 
holy mother, that I may see him face to face 
and that he may grant me the desire of 
my heart.” 

When Jean learned from the Curé that 
the coming Easter would be the earliest of 
all the past, he hailed it as a good omen 
and when he began to sleep and eat and 
talk again it lightened and cheered Theresa’s 
breaking heart. 

And now it was Haster morning and he 
was off for the strange trysting place, with 
awful hopes and awful forebodings strug- 
gling in his heart. The snow and the dark- 
ness would handicap him and he peered 
through the gloom toward the Hast with 
awful apprehensions, but he had carefully 
blazed a trail to the exact spot where he 
was going and had allowed himself all 
necessary time. Plowing through deep 
drifts on a steep upgrade is hard for even 
hardy mountaineers, and when Jean reached 
the detouring point on the mountain road, 
he stopped to rest a minute against the 
trunk of a great fir. But it was only for a 
minute, for dawn would wait for no man 
whatever his extremity, and he must hurry 
along. 

But, just as he was about to start he 
thought he heard a faint cry of distress, 
farther up the mountain. The appeal struck 
Jean with consternation, almost anger. “It 
must be my imagination,” he said. “I can- 
not stop, anyway. I must be pushing on, for 
I may be late.” 

But spite of his speed and eagerness the 
sound reached him again, and he was sure 
it was the voice of a man. 

“Hello!” he answered, stopping an instant 
and yielding involuntarily to the humani- 
tarian instinct, and back again came the 
response, a pitiful heart-rending cry. 

Poor Jean halted and hesitated, torn by 
conflicting emotions. A desperate wayfarer 
calling for help, and little Marie dying at 
home, and the dawning of the morning and 
the Vision of the healing Christ coming on 
with dreadful speed! ‘God pity and preserve 
the poor unfortunate till I come back,” he 
cried. “I must save my little darling 
Marie!” 

But, as he rushed along, the cry smote 


Down through all the ages 
f Rings our triumph hymn 
Out of earth’s distressing 
Shadowed ways and dim— 
Christ our Lord is risen! 
We are risen with Him! 


Lord and Elder Brother, 
Who for us hast known 

All of earth’s temptations, 
We are still thine own, 

Who for our salvation 
Stoodest with death, alone. 


Light upon our journey, 
Lord, and welcome guest; 
Life and joy and honor, | 
Fairest, manliest, best— 
Through thy strength we labor, 
In thy love we rest. 


him again and again, and the pity and agony 
of it so overwhelmed him that he whirled 
in his tracks and without question or hesi- 
tation rushed back to the mountain high- 
way. “Hello! Hello! Hello!” he eried and 
although the response was fainter and 
fainter and the going frightfully hard, he 
soon found himself at the side of the despair- 
ing victim of the storm. It was a Franciscan 
monk, out on an errand of mercy, who had 
been overcome by the blizzard of the early 
night and seemed at the point of death. 

Rubbing his hands and face with the crisp 
snow and pouring a little wine into his lips 
out of his flask, the good Samaritan noted an 
immediate and wonderful improvement in 
the ghostly wayfarer. 

Still believing it possible that he might 
get back before the dawn, Jean pulled him 
out of the snowdrift, threw him across his 
back and started with all speed down the 
mountain. The monk was a large man, and 
although Jean had the strength of the hills, 
he wondered that he could carry him so 
easily and make such speed. But his heart 
sank within him as he looked up through 
the great trees and saw the stars fast dis- 
solving and the light in the Hast growing 
brighter and brighter. 

“Poor little Marie,’ he sighed. “Poor 
Theresa! I can never get back in time.” 

It was just as he reached the detour that 
led to Louis Marin’s logging camp that the 
burden seemed to roll off Jean’s back and 
the rescued wayfarer stood by his side. 

“T am greatly relieved and refreshed, my 
good friend,” he said. ‘I expect to meet'a 
brother in the camp yonder and can easily 
make my way.” 

Astounded and frantic the disappointed 
father was ready to burst into angry protests 
and execrations, but there was something 
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The Risen Lord 
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in the stranger’s face that arrested and held 
him, and as he glanced away toward the 
East he noted that the first streaks of dawn 
were stealing across the horizon. 

“Marie is well, Marie is safe, Marie is 
happy.” 

As the stranger uttered the startling, 
thrilling words he turned quietly away and 
Jean Morenci bounded down the mountain 
road with a great hope bursting in his heart, 
never stopping for breath till he reached his 
home. He believed he had seen one miracle 
already and that no good loving God could 
disappoint him in the other, but alas, when 
he entered the fated room he _ beheld 
Theresa, a strange light glowing in her 
face, standing beside the white, still form 
of the dead child. 

For one moment he paused, paralyzed and 
speechless, and then threw himself on the 
bed in a raging paroxysm of wild, bitter, 
rebellious tears. With a godlike woman’s 
instinct and wisdom she let him cry, tem- 
pests of wailing and flood after flood, until 
exhausted nature brought its own blessed 
relief and then she crept quietly to his side. 

“Ah, my poor Jean,” she cried, the strange 
light still burning in her tearless eyes. “If 
you had only been here. It must have been 
when you were praying at Mass that He 
came. I saw Him with my own eyes as 
truly as I see you. Darling Marie saw him, 
too, and tried to lift up her little hands as 
she whispered, ‘Jesu! Jesu!’” : 

The pitiful sobbing suddenly ceased and 
Jean rose to his feet holding his burning, 
throbbing head with both hands. Once, 
twice he tried to speak, but his tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth and his blood- 
shot eyes rolled in wild frenzy. 

Suddenly something seemed to give way 
within his bewildered and despairing mind 
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Leader and forerunner! 
By whom all men hive, 
From thy bounty cometh 
All that we receive. 
Through thy great forgiving 
Teach us to forgive. 


W hile we wear the body 
Thou on earth hast worn, 
From thy faith triumphant 
All our faith is born; 
Loving and adoring 
On this happy morn. 


Down through all the ages 
Rings our triumph hymn, 

Though earth’s darkness lingers 
And our ways are dim — 

Christ our Lord is risen! 


We will walk with Him. 


and a faint reflection of the mysterious glow 
on Theresa’s face stole into his eyes. 

“He said Marie would be well. He said 
Marie would be safe and happy.” | 

Theresa put her arms around him and 
looked into his face with awful apprehen- 
sion. He seemed to be lost in some strange 
ecstasy, his eyes fixed on an out-standing 
cliff, aflame with golden fire, far up on the 
mountains. 

After a few silent moments he stoopea 
over the bed and kissed the little, still form 
on the brow and the cheeks and the lips. 
Then he arose, lifted himself to the full 
stature of a man, a man of God, and taking 
the anxious and wondering Theresa in his 
arms pressed her to his heart. 

Once again the immortal miracle of the 
first Haster morning had taken place. The 
great stone had been rolled away from the 
door of a buried hope and the glorious 
angel within was asking with a smile—“Why 
seek ye the living among the dead?” 

Worcester, Mass. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


Wuatr Was GAINED AT WASHINGTON? by 
FRANK H. Srmonps (Review of Reviews, 
March). An informing résumé of the results 
attained by the Conference. In sum, it “suc- 
ceeded in establishing relations between friendly 
uations on a permanent basis.” 

TuE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE, by SAMUEL 
W. McCatu (Atlantic Monthly, March). Of 
Japan the essayist says, “That nation is to 
be congratulated upon the triumph of her 
diplomacy won single-handed and in open com- 
petition with the Western Nations.” If any 
one thinks the millennium is in sight, as a 
result of the Conference, it may be well for 
such a one to gain a glimpse of this other 
point of view, even though it is probably too 
pessimistic. ve 


NHEH propaganda against the Japanese 
in America, seems to be well organized 
id strongly financed. It is not by any 
pans confined to the thoroughly vicious 
\Hearst papers but has now taken the form 
of fiction. 
Recently, there have appeared three noy- 
S upon this question: “The Seed of the 
jun,” by Wallace Irwin; “The Pride of 
omar,” by John Kyne (published by 
dearst); and “Her Father’s Daughter,” 
Gene Stratton Porter. In all of these, 
e Japanese appear as ignorant, immoral, 
riminal, sinister, thoroughly deceitful and 
lisloyal. In fact, there is not a single na- 
‘tive of Japan in these books of whom one 
fwould not wish to dispose in the quickest 
vay possible; and yet within an hour’s 
|Tide of the places where these books were 
(written, one can find the cultured, highly 
noral, well educated Japanese living the 
life of a worthy citizen in his community. 


PusLic QUESTIONS IN FICTION 


| Why does the writer of fiction feel that 
Nhe is under so small an obligation to tell 
the truth? “Truth is stranger than fiction” 
and fiction is almost a stranger to truth. Of 
course one is not stupid enough to expect 
that the plot or characters shall be histori- 
“cal facts, but one has a right to demand 
that when the story deals with elemental 
principles, or handles important public 
| questions, or speaks with assurance on great 
Social problems it shall be couched in words 
which jealously guard the truth. America 
has become a fiction-reading nation. If a 
large share of our people are to obtain ideas 
of history, science, sociology or politics, they 
will have to get them in some emulsion 
form hidden in the novel, and that makes it 
all the more imperative that those ideas and 
ideals shall be true. 

" In a review of “Three Soldiers” the New 
York Evening Post said, “Because it did not 
tell the whole truth, the truth it did tell be- 
came untrue.” That was the curse of “Main 
Street” for it posed.as a true picture of a 
mid-western town. Some of us have lived 
on Main Street, and we know that there is 
‘ another side—wholesome, idealistic, sincere, 
kindly, forward-looking and home-husband- 
wife-loving. “Funny that Main Street should 
be so utterly sordid and yet most of the men 
-and women who are really leading our nation 
come from it and not from Commonwealth 
‘and Fifth Avenues! But, how often one 
hears “That’s your small western city!” 
“Well, here is “The Age of Innocence,” 
a nd one is inclined to lay it down and say 
“That's your New York!” Is it? You search 
the book in vain to find that other part of 
New York in the seventies, with the groups 
of people who gathered around John Hali, 
Theodore Cuyler, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Richard S. Storrs, and yet these and others 
were laying the foundations of New York’s 
religious life and magnificent philanthro- 
‘pies, and by so doing were shaping the city 
more profoundly than were those gilded, 
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vacuous figures who moved around Wash- 
ington Square and “kidded” themselves into 
thinking that they were the New York that 
was, and determined the social and moral 
standards for the New York that was to be. 


SLANDERING A RACE 


Here comes another, not slandering a 
town or a metropolis but a race, and by one 
of our best known and deservedly most pop- 
ular novelists. We shall never forget our 
thrill of real joy when “Freckles” and “The 
Girl of the Limberlost” first came into our 
hands. They were redolent of the woods 
we knew in our youth. The tang of the 
thick bed of needles cast by pine, spruce, 
hemlock and balsam was still with us—we 
pray God it may never pass away. We 
learned to love the pen and the name of 
Gene Stratton Porter. And for the sake of 
that touch of nature that makes us all kin 
we were willing to forget the utterly im- 
possible mature wisdom with which she en- 
dowed her striplings. ‘“Her Father’s Daugh- 
ter,” a mere junior in high school, talked 
about nature or lectured her elders with 
an erudition which a John Burroughs or 
a John Muir might have envied. We are 
not a cook nor an epicure and therefore can- 
not pass judgment on the recipes of this 
marvelous Minerva of sixteen—we hope 
they taste as good as they sound. 

But thousands of people who will never 
try her new foods will feed themselves fat 
on her race prejudices. Of course no Jap- 
anese boy ever tampered with automobiles 
or rolled rocks down upon the highway to 
rid himself of his American competitor in 
the high school. Of course no one has dis- 
covered the Japanese banding together for 
such crimes, or to further the illicit program 
of their race. It is true that the average 
American finds it difficult to compete with 
the Jap for school prizes, just as it is diffi- 
cult to compete with him in industry. He 
is industrious, thrifty, peaceable, ambitious, 
eager to learn, quick in his imitations—as 
a California business man said to us, “The 
only trouble with the Jap is, he is too smart 
for us Americans.” And what is the remedy 
and what is the defense of the superior 
race against these unspeakable vices of the 
inferior race? Why, of course—hate him, 
slander him, accuse him of sinister and 
criminal motives! Thus, his thrift becomes 
avarice, his ambition to get on becomes a 
public menace and his natural love for his 
homeland becomes treason, and productive- 
ness—our greatest need—in the Japanese 
becomes a crime. Race prejudice is one of 
the most elemental natural passions. If it 
were not the Japanese it would be some one 
else, for we simply must hate and suspect 
those who are unlike us! 

Would it be “infra dig” for us to remind 
our novelist that it is possible to move from 
the land of the Limberlost, with its curly 
beech and its bird’s eye maple, to the land 
of sunshine with its yucca and orange, and 
still remain a Christian, believing in the 
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Golden Rule and the true brotherhood of 
man, and practicing that love which “think- 
eth no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity but re- 
joiceth in the truth.” We ourselves happen 
to know not a few in California who have 
refused to be poisoned by the wild night- 
mares of a Hearst or the political ambitions 
of a Phelan and have not bowed the knee 
to this god of commercialized race hatred. 


QuoTaTions WHIcH Rina TRUE 


Our novelist has uttered at least one truth, 
however, which we all might well learn, 
when she warns us: 


The trouble with you is that you are 
wasting your brains on speeding an automo- 
bile, on dances, and all sorts of foolishness 
that is not doing you any good in any 
particular way. You are not concentrating. 
Oka Sayye is not thinking of a thing except 
the triumph of proving to California that 
he is head man in one of the Los Angeles 
high schools. 

Well, you can’t beat him by calling him 
names. There is only one way on God’s 
footstool that you ean beat him. You can’t 
beat him legislating against him, you can’t 
beat him boycotting him. He is as sly asa cat 
and he has a whole bagful of tricks of his 
own. And he has proved right here in Los 
Angeles that he has got a brain that is 
hard to beat. All you can do to be a man 
commendable to your own soul is to take 
his subject and put your brain on it to 
such purpose that you cut pigeon wings 
around him. ... But you have to get him 
in an honorable way and in a way that is 
open to him as it is to you. 

If we are going to combat the yellow 
peril we must combine against it. We have 
‘got to curb our appetites and train our brains 
and enlarge our hearts until we are some- 
thing bigger and finer and numerically 
greater than this yellow peril. We can’t take 
it and pick it up and push it into the sea. 


Eucharist 


By Eva E. Warner 


O, Elder Brother, wait for me 
And I will follow where you lead 
Because you love me so! 


The way is dark and lonely, fears oppress, 
Let me but take your hand and trust. 

My burdens are so heavy, life so full of care— 
Oh, help me bear the weary load! 

I hunger and I thirst to drink thy life. 

The way is rough, stones bruise my feet 

And sharp thorns bristle. 

There’s safety only in your arms! 

(How sweet to rest!) 


But, Brother, what is that? 

A thorn is piercing your dear brow, 

And willing tears are raining fast, 

What burdens fill your arms and weigh you 
down! 

The blood is streaming from your feet, 

Torn on the rocks for me. 

(O, Father of us both! Forgive!) 


Dear Brother, put me down! 
burden! 

Let me share your heavy load; 

Thy tears shall be my tears, thy thorns my 
thorns, 

And my life, too, shall feed the world— 

My joy to walk with you the love worn Way, 

For now, at last, I love. / j 


Give me my 


The Words From The Cross 


A Meditation In Song For Good Friday 
By William Allen Knight 


THE FIRST WORDS 


‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 


(Music, ‘“‘Stabat Mater,” by Dykes) 
Dark the wrong that surged around Him! 
Deep the pain and grief that bound Him! 
Prayed He? Yes, as now for you. 
Still, “Forgive them, Father,” pleading, 
Quenchless love is interceding: 
“For they know not what they do.” 


Harken! You whose sins dismay you; 
Love like His will ne’er bewray you; 
Come anear, His voice to heed. 
Was His love on earth unbroken? 
See the sign and trust the token— 
He in heaven for us will plead! 


THE SECOND WORDS 
“Today shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 

(Music, ‘‘Stabat Mater,” by Barnby) 

He, of Paradise so certain, 

Threw aside sin’s heavy curtain 
When a broken spirit called! 

Was His prayer so quickly centered 

On the heart His love had entered? 
Still His heart is unappalled! 


Malefactor, hanged beside Him, 
Who, refusing to deride Him, 
Dared to call, “Remember me!” 
Beckon us, when sin impales us; 
Point to love that never fails us; 
Sinful, bid us trust like thee. 


THE THIRD WORDS 
“Woman, behold thy son!” “Behold thy mother!” 

(Music, “Passion Chorale,’’ by Hassler) 
‘Tis sweet, amid the striving 

On Jesus’ anguished Cross, 
That He looked down on Mary 

To heed a mother’s loss. 
Oh, sweet that breath-bound murmur: 

“Behold thy son!” and then 
To John: “Behold thy mother!” 

—To John, most loved of men. 


O Wonder of that Crosstree— 
Thrice faithful He in love! 

He prayed for those who slew Him, 
A thief gave peace above; 

And, though He bore world sorrows, 
A loyal son was He! 

How gleams thy threefold glory, 
Thou love-illumined Crosstree! 


THE FOURTH WORDS 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me.” 
(Musie, “Euroclydon,” by Torrance) 
Faithful in love was He; yet sorrows roll 
' Deeper and deeper now over His soul. 
H’en He, who none had failed, in agony 
Utters at last the cry: 


“My God, my God, why 
Hast Thou forsaken me?” 


When we; whose love oft fails, face griefs that make 
Moments so lone that God seems to forsake, 
Then—blesséd comradeship !—with us is He! 

He, too, once raised the cry: 

“My God, my God, why 

Hast Thou forsaken me?” 


THE FIFTH WORDS 
“T thirst.” 

(Music, “Pax Tecum,” by Caldbeck) 
“T thirst!”’—The pangs of flesh and blood He knows! 
Still trusts He human hearts, e’en mid His foes! 
“T thirst!’—To Him, their vinegar is sweet! 
His love the faintest human good will greet! 
“T thirst !’—He cries, who words like these could speak: 
“The spirit willing is, the flesh is weak.” 


“T thirst!’—O call of flesh in mortal strife, 
Of spirit conq’ring ere death conquered life! 


THH SIXTH WORDS 
“Tt is finished.” 
(Music, “Stabat Mater,’’ by Dykes) 
“Tt is finished!” Hark how ringeth 
That loud voice which now He flingeth 
Through His death hour’s spectral dark! 
Doth He triumph, still defying 
All the pangs men know when dying? 
What can be the meaning? Hark! 


“Tt is finished!” Deeds of kindness, 

Words of truth mid human blindness, 
All love’s wistful toil and loss; 

Scorn incurred by loyal living, 

Mockings, scourgings, e’en life-giving— 
All is finished on the Cross. 


“Tt is finished!’ God revealed, 
Men set free, their sin now healed 
By love’s all-transforming glow! 
Finished, what mankind had groped for, 
What seers dreamed and prophets hoped for! 
Ne’er such victor head bowed low! 


THH SEVENTH WORDS 
“Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
- (Music, ‘‘Last Hope,” by Gottschalk) 
As the day-star charms the dark, 
So these words Christ’s sorrows end: 
“Father, now into Thy hands 
I my spirit would commend.” 


Trust in God’s dear Fatherhood 

Glowed through all Christ did and said; 
This, how tike a radiant crown, 

Shone upon His death-bowed head. 


They who trust God’s Fatherhood— 
Still the day-star shines for them! 
They, a@ vast processional, 
Follow Christ’s fair diadem! 
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*rogress of the Annuity Fund 
By Charles S. Mills 


nuity Fund for Congregational Ministers are 
of extraordinary interest. They give abundant 
assurance of the wisdom of the plan for the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund and the distribution 
of its income. ‘They show that the hope and 
purpose of the Congregational fellowship are 
already having fine fruition. The following 
figures should be noted: 

Collections on the Pilgrim Memorial Fund, 
by which the Annuity Fund for Congregational 
Ministers is endowed, $862,228.76; total net 
| collections to Jan. 1, 1922, $3,160,645.89 ; sub- 
| scriptions, excluding all cancellations, 106,192 ; 
| distributable income applicable to annuities, 
$103,000. 

Assets of the Annuity Fund, entirely apart 
from the principal of the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund, gathered chiefly from dues paid by the 
ministers and the income of the Pilgrim Me- 
morial Fund, $773,741, a gain of 63 per cent. ; 
‘membership of the Annuity Fund, 1,684, a gain 
of more than 80 per cent. Although the An- 
nuity Fund has only been in operation eight 
years, there were, in 1921, 44 annuitants, in- 
cluding 24 widows. 

| Few persons realize how great a foundation 
| it takes to provide even a modest annuity of 
$500 as contemplated under the Original Plan 
of the Annuity Fund. For 1921 the maximum 
annuity paid was only $300, as the income of 
the Pilgrim Memorial Fund thus far collected 
did not permit the full annuity. Under the 
assurance that this income would be supple- 
mented for a time by contributions from the 
churches through the apportionment, the pay- 
ment of the full annuity began Jan. 1, 1922, 
payments by the minister himself providing 
one-fifth, the income of the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund available in 1922, two-fifths, and the sup- 
plementary contributions from the churches, 
two-fifths. The unanimous yote of the Na- 
tional Council in July, followed by the action 
of the Commission on Missions in January, 
practically confirms the payment of this an- 
nuity. 

Particular attention is called to the fact 
that many churches failed to put the Annuity 
Fund on their schedule last year, so that hardly 
more than one-third of what was anticipated 
toward the supplementary contributions was 
actually received. It is of great importance 
that the apportionment schedule should be 
followed. 

Subscribers to the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
should understand that nearly $2,000,000 is 
yet to be collected before even the minimum 
essential as a foundation of these far-reaching 
plans shall be achieved, and that every sub- 
scriber should follow his pledge with the ut- 
most fidelity. The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
Commission has sought to combine generous 
consideration and courteous treatment with the 
explicit interpretation of every pledge as 4 
sacred obligation. Churches are earnestly 
asked to co-operate in promoting the fulfill- 
ment of these subscriptions. 

‘The failure of many churches to share in the 
annual dues of the pastors is the point of 
greatest difficulty in the progress of the An- 
nuity Fund. The plan was approved by the 
National Council in 1917, and again endorsed 
and urged in 1921. Among Hpiscopalians * 
ehureh is asked to pay the entire annual dues 
of its rector through the assessment of an 
amount equivalent to 744 per cent. of his 
salary. In 1921, 98 per cent. of these churches 
co-operated in paying these dues, and the total 
payments of the year were $850,000, in addi- 
tion to a fund of $8,400,000 which has been 
paid since Jan. 1, 1916. Among the Congrega- 
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tional churches the situation is precisely re- 
versed, 98 per cent. of the churches failing to 
pay any share of the pastors’ dues. Until the 
churches awaken to the great importance of 
the Annuity Fund for their own welfare and 
to their responsibility in fulfilling this essential 
factor of the plan, the progress of member- 
ship under the Expanded Plan must be slow. 
The case in all its bearings is fully set forth 
in a booklet, “An Honor Roll of Churches,” 
which is obtainable, on request, of the Secretary 
at the office of the Annuity Fund, 375 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. 

The question often arises, both in the Boara 
of Relief and the Annuity Fund, as to credit 
for ministerial service where a man, now serv- 
ing a Congregational church, has previously 
served a church of another denomination. Up 
to this time credit has been given only from 
the time of obtaining ministerial standing as 
a Congregationalist. During the year some 
provision for interdenominational comity in 
reckoning service has been a matter of con- 
ference between representatives of several de- 
nominations. The case is particularly urgent 
in the relation of Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists, where interchange of ministerial 
service is so frequent. Negotiations between 
the Ministerial Boards of these two denomina- 
tions are already at an advanced stage, with 
the probability of an arrangement mutually 
satisfactory to both fellowships so that a man’s 
old age annuity shall be based on his total 
service aS a Christian minister. If perfected, 
it will be a further demonstration of the larger 
definitions of Christian fellowship worked out 
in conerete results altogether to be desired. 
An “aged minister,” writing to The Congrega- 
tionalist in a recent issue, and representative 
of many others, thus finds that his plea had 
been already anticipated and that provision is 
being made to meet it. 

The Fund has become a great and sacred 
trust. It is heartily believed that each suc- 
cessive year will only reveal more fully the 
strength and productiveness of the plans that 
have been made for the protection of the min- 
istry, the elevation of its standards, the pro- 
motion of its dignity and the inspiration of its 
service. 


A Tribute to Dr. Walker 


The death of Prof. Williston Walker makes 
the second break in the membership of the 
Commission of Nineteen, which from 1910 to 
1918 labored over the problems of Congrega- 
tional reorganization and made at Kansas City 
the report that has become an important part 
of our history. The first member who died 
was Hon. Samuel B. Capen, of Boston. The 
members of this body, though relieved from 
service as a commission nine years ago, have 
continued to meet unofficially in connection 
with the meetings of the National Council, and 
have kept alive the happy fellowship. They 
will greatly miss Dr. Walker. Ww. E. B. 


Williston Walker 

A resolution adopted by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States, New 
York, March 22, 1922. 

he Executive Committee of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches of the 
United States learns with profound sorrow of 
the death of Prof. Williston Walker. His 
service to our denomination as a scholar, an 
educator and historian has been great, and in 
some respects unique. No man in his genera- 
tion has written out of a profounder knowledge 
of our history and traditions or tempered his 
erudition more sincerely with a ealm and judi- 
cial spirit. 

It is not; however, his academic and literary 
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services which come first to the mind of the 
members of this Executive Committee, but the 
knowledge and memory of more intimate per- 
sonal services rendered to the denomination 
through the National Council. For many years 
he has served on our most important Com- 
missions, and those which were charged with 
the heaviest responsibilities for constructive 
leadership. His service in the Commission of 
Nineteen was notable, and his more recent 
service in connection with our work in Fellow- 
ship, Comity and Unity has been of the high- 
est value. In other and in most worthy forms 
of labor he has contributed to the work of 
the churches and the welfare of the Kingdom 
of God. 

We make no attempt to catalogue his activi- 
ties or to recall the number and variety of 
these labors, but we express for the whole 
fellowship of our churches a deep sense of loss 
growing out of his labors for the National 
Council. 

Were the National Council in present ses- 
sion, or soon to convene, that body itself would 
doubtless adopt with united voice a resolution 
of condolence. This Executive Committee 
adopts this minute expressive of its sorrow and 
appreciation, assured that in so doing it repre- 
sents the attitude of the National Council. 
Witiiam BW. Barron, Moderator of the Na- 

tional Council. 

CHARLES E. Burton, Secretary of the National 

Council. 

CHARLES F. Carrer, Chairman of the Hxecu- 
tive Committee. 


Secretary Burton on the 
Mission of the Church 


A large crowd and a cordial welcome greeted 
Secretary Charles E. Burton, of the National 
Council, at the Boston Congregational Club, 
the evening of March 27. President Stephen 
A. Norton presided gracefully and with wit 
and wisdom. Dr. Burton’s subject was “The 
Mission of the Church in the Modern World.” 
His main thesis was that “the church is in the 
world for the spiritualizing of men and insti- 
tutions.” Its chief purpose is to create the right 
spirit and develop Christian character out of 
which righteousness and definite constructive 
service and reform will come. 

As a rule it is not the business of the church 
to conduct hospitals and schools and settle in- 
dustrial disputes. There are, however, excep- 
tions to the rule. When institutions of welfare, 
education and reform are lacking in the com- 
munity it may be the duty of the church to 
take up such definite tasks. 

It should always be chiefly an inspiring and 
galvanizing agency, and it should get the 
public to do what needs to be done in the 
practical application of social righteousness. 
Dr. Burton touched upon the problems of 
racial injustice, vice, lawlessness in high 
places, the secular press, and industry and 
emphasized the opportunity and duty of the 
church to change the world through its spirit- 
ualizing power. 


Striking Sentences 

If we are to have a really free Japan 
we must have a Christian Japan.—Hon. D. 
Tagawa. 

As far as the man himself is concerned, 
there is much to be said in favor of making 
his gifts during his life instead of through 
his will—Roger Babson. 

The open door that China wants is simply 
equal opportunity with all nations to de- 
velop her resources of commerce and indus- 
try without being exploited by any other 
nations—Ambassador Koo. 
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Easter Carols in Holy Week 

HE growth of Christmas caroling has 

been so satisfactory that it has en- 
couraged further venture of a _ similar 
nature and many churches are planning for 
Faster 
ceding Easter. Groups of singers will go 
about in the community, especially visiting 
shut-ins, hospitals and other institutions. 
It is reported that many local newspapers 
will aid the campaign by running the words 
of one hymn or carol each day during Holy 
Week. The “Stories of the Haster Carols,” 
prepared by Prof. Peter W. Dykema of the 
University of Wisconsin and issued with a 
song sheet, may be obtained from Community 
Service, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Religious Statistics 
Compiled by H. K. Carroll 


ee HE tide is still in flood,’ says Dr. 
Carroll. “The disastrous ebb of 
1919, overcome so handsomely in 1920, is 


well past and a moderate prosperity appears 
also in the returns of 1921.” The gains of 
1920 were even better than was represented 
at the time. The total increase for 1921 
is 761,727. Most of the denominations share 
in the increase. The Methodist group 
shows the largest gain, due mainly to the 
growth of the Colored M. E. Church. The 
grand total is 48,523,206. The total gain 
for ten years is only about two per cent. a 
year; but the period includes the losses due 
to the Great War. The gain in the Roman 
Catholic Church is smaller than usual, “the 
smallest figure reported in many years.” 


Who is Gandhi? 

HE man who, more than any other one 

person, is responsible for the present 
revolutionary disturbance in India, Mo- 
handas Karamchand Gandhi, was born fifty- 
two years ago in the Presidency of Bombay. 
His father was a wealthy Hindu merchant, 
not of the highest caste. His earliest edu- 
cation was gained at his home, under tutors. 
When 15 years of age he was sent to a 
public school in Hngland and he remained 
in England till he was more than twenty- 
five. He studied law and later in Bombay 
specialized with considerable success among 
people of his own caste. He seems to have 
done excellent work during the Boer War 
in ambulance service, and after the war 
spent twelve years in South Africa. At the 
opening of the World War he was in London 
and again was the leader of an excellently 
organized ambulance corps. It was during 
this period that he came under the influence 
of ideals of social reform and conceived 
himself as called to become a savior of his 
people. He began to live a wandering life, 
preaching against the caste system and set 
about planning for a revolution against 
British rule. In September, 1920, he first 
promulgated his scheme of non-co-operation. 
He exerts a remarkable influence over both 
Mohammedans and Hindus. But while he 
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denounces violence his followers are con- 
stantly breaking forth into rioting and 
bloody rebellion. 


The Bible Society Does Not 
Suspend Publishing Bibles 


N incorrect statement is circulating in 

the daily and weekly press to the effect 
that ‘‘the American Bible Society will dis- 
continue the publication of Bibles, and con- 
fine its work simply to distribution.” The 
fact is that the Bible Society has no thought 
of discontinuing the publication of the Scrip- 
tures, but will go on as it has done for many 
years issuing the Bible in whole or in part, 
in more than 150 languages and dialects. 
As is the case with many other publishing 
houses it will have its work done, however, 
through various printing concerns instead of 
doing it on its own presses. The change is 
believed to be in the interest of economy. 
The Society will use its own plates and so 
preserve the accuracy of its versions for 
which it is noted. It will not decrease, but 
increase its actual output. Nor has the, So- 
ciety any thought of moving its headquar- 
ters from the old and famous Bible House, 
on Astor Place. 


The McAll Mission 
Since the War 
PHAKING of the North of France, a re- 
S cent McAll Mission reporter says, ‘‘With 
the exception of Lens, all our works are 
re-established.” In Lens temporary build- 
ings have been erected. The families have 
returned. “Of falling away, there has been 
none.” It is a pleasure to hear that Ameri- 
can financial aid has been timely and gen- 
erous. “We can say without any exaggera- 
tion that this gift from America has saved 
the Christian Society of the North, and never 
can we express all the gratitude that is in 
our hearts.” All the multiple variety of 
works in all parts of France, in churches, 
Sunday schools, Christian unions, relief 
works and clubs, interrupted by the war, 
are revived and going on under full force. 
New families have united with the church 
in every city where the mission is estab- 
lished. Mission boats and camions are re- 
suming their evangelizing trips. A most 
important temperance work has been un- 
dertaken. The Boy Scout movement adopted 
by the Mission shows ‘results that are be- 
yond calculation in the transformation of 
the street arabs, many of whom haye been 
thus permanently attached to this or that 
fraternité, which in many cases has meant 
a personal attachment to Christ.” The re- 
lief work which the Mission has been able 
to undertake during and since the war has 
given it a warm place in the hearts of dis- 
tressed families. The American McAIl Mis- 
sion is seeking to raise a Jubilee Fund of 
$50,000 as its expression of friendship and 
brotherhood, to be presented at the 50th 
anniversary of the Mission, to be observed 
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in the last week of the coming June. Doubt} 
less many Americans will be glad to have 
a share in this act of fellowship with Prot- 
estant France. 


Protestants, Roman Catholics 


. e 
and Jews in New York City | 
HE Secretary of the New York Federa- | 


tion of Churches, Rev. Walter Laidlaw, 
has recently published some interesting fig- 
ures based on the latest bulletin of the | 
United States census. He shows that the 
Roman Catholic element in the United 
States, Jan. 1, 1917, was 15 per cent. of | 
the total population, but the evangelical i 
element ranged from 69 per cent. to 76 per | 
cent. In ten years, from 1906 to 1916, the 
Protestant communicant membership in- 
creased faster than the population. The | 
Roman Catholics did not increase as fast 
as the population. In the city of New York 
Romanism had lost 117,703; Protestantism 
gained 50,191; the Hastern Catholic Churches 
gained 46,344; but Protestantism during the 
ten years did not inerease as fast as the 
population in New York City. The city 


gained over a million in population while | 


the enrollment of all religious bodies de- 


creased by nearly 47,000 persons. The Jew- 
ish population of New York City number 
over a million and a half, but less than a 
hundred thousand Jews have any regular 
Synagogue connection. The enrollment of 
Protestant Sunday schools in New York 
City during this ten year period also de 
creased nearly 30,000. 


Fourteen Points from an 
Episcopal Calendar 
FOLDER of St. Stephen’s Church, Wil- 


kinsburg, Pa., contains the following 
resolutions: 
1. -To claim God as the reality of re 
alities. 


2. To practice persistently companion- 
ship with Christ. 

3. To pray daily in simplicity and earn- 
estness. 
4. To frequently read the Holy Scrip- 
tures through devout spectacles. 
To never lose an opportunity for 
thinking kindly of and acting mag- 
nanimously towards the other fellow. 
6. To keep up the struggle for noble 
thinking. 

7. To watch unceasingly for the best 
in others. 

8. To cultivate the sense of humor. 

9. To eliminate from our nature all 
vulgar and mean streaks. 


n 


10. To make the house of God our spirit- 
ual conservatory. 

11. To mingle with and love children. 

12. To make our dollars almighty in 
doing good. 

13. To ever keep young in spirit. 

14. To always listen with the idea of 


learning from every one we hear. 
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\ ) Two Roosevelt Books 


) Roosnverr IN THE Bap Lanps, by Her- 
‘MANN Haceporn (Houghton Mifflin. $5.00). 


Phis is the first of the handsome volumes pub- 
ished by the Roosevelt Memorial Association, 
d though it deals with only a phase of the 
ife of Mr. Roosevelt, it is an exceedingly in- 
esting, picturesque and important period in 
eareer. Pyery one is familiar with some 
the dramatic features of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
erience in ranch-land, but here it is de- 
eribed wholly and in detail. Mr. Hagedorn 
given an account of the men with whom 
Mr. Roosevelt lived, the country in which he 
de his home, the task in which he was en- 
ged and of Mr. Roosevelt, himself, such as 
has never before been presented. It is in- 
nsely interesting, based on original research, 
and delightfully written. It is one of the great 
oks among the many which have been written 
about Mr. Roosevelt. 
ROOSEVELT, IN THE KANSAS CiTry STAB 
(Houghton Mifflin. $4.00). This, also, is a 
volume in the series published for the Roose- 
It Memorial Association. It contains over 
100 editorials written by Mr. Roosevelt for the 
Kansas City Star. The story of his friendship 
for Mr. Nelson, the editor and owner of the 
per, is related by Ralph Stout, the Manag- 
ing Editor, in an entertaining introduction to 
the volume. The editorials are presented in 
shronological order, from Sept. 17, 1917, to 
Jan. 13,,1919. They deal, in characteristic 
Rooseveltian style, with the important current 
events of those pregnant years. 


Labor Progress in the United States 
INDUSTRY AND HUMAN WELFARE, by WIL- 
Niram L. Cuenrery (Macmillan. $1.75). This 
‘book can be commended to any one interested 
in the industrial development of the United 
States and the results of this industrial de- 
velopment for the welfare of the worker. The 
book tells the story with a splendid accumu- 
lation of facts, and yet with the simplicity 
hich makes it easy reading. The table of 
‘contents outlines the subjects discussed as 
- follows: 

' The Pioneer Nation, The Rise of Industry, 
The Worker’s Family, Wages in Industry, 
Hours, Regularity of Employment, The Hazards 
of Industry, The Status of Workers. 

_ The book is not pessimistic in tone, but it 
very definitely shows lines of past progress and 
outlines the necessary course of development 
for the future. It is a book which any minis- 
“ter will be glad to own, since it is full of good 

fact material which has preaching value. 
A. BE, HOLT. 


On Social Themes 
Tue TRAINING OF A SECRETARY, by ARTHUR 
. CHURCH (Lippincott. $1.75). The author 
has been for many years Secretary in the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, and writes this inter- 
esting and informing handbook out of long 
experience. He writes on By-Laws, Taking 
he Minutes, Preservation of Minutes, Forms, 
Mechanical Helps, Filing Room, Private Secre- 
y, Social Secretary, etc. Where it is pos- 
sible, and that is quite frequently, a spice of 
good humor adds to the pleasure of reading the 
volume, and drives home the lessons effectively. 
THE SETTLEMENT IDEA, by ArtHuR C. 
HOLDEN (Macmillan. $2.50). A vivid and 
Bprehitol presentation of the Social Settle- 
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ment idea by one who is not a settlement worker 
but a professional man, an architect, who sees 
the settlement as providing a very essential 
link of communication and interpretation be- 
tween two great social groups—the poor on 
the one hand and the well-to-do, or the wealthy, 
on the other. Personal acquaintance and un- 
derstanding and sympathy is the only solvent. 
The settlement incorporates this ideal. Mr. 
Holden gives a clear explanation of its history, 
its activities and its problems. We heartily 
commend the volume to all ministers and social 
workers, and wish it might also be read by the 
privileged classes who look with some suspi- 
cion on all efforts of this kind. 

THE AMERIOAN SPIRIT IN THE WRITINGS OF 
AMERICANS OF FOREIGN BirTH, by ROBERT BH. 
Sraurrer (The Christopher Pub. Co. $2.00). 
An interesting and inspiring volume of selec- 
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tions from the writings of American authors 
of foreign birth, all dealing with America. 
Here are some of the names: Felix Adler, 
Mary Antin, Edward Bok, George A. Gordon, 
Otto H. Kahn, John Boyle O’Reilly, Angelo 
Patri, Abraham M. Rihbany, Jacob Riis, 
Philip Schaff, Carl Schurz, Hdward A. Steiner, 
Oscar §. Strauss, ete. A brief biographical 
sketch precedes each selection. The volume 
might easily have been doubled in size, but this 
is doubtless large enough for the author’s pur- 
pose, to show the appreciation of our country 
by those who have come from other lands. 


Important Books 

Tur Psycuic Lire or Insects, by EH. L. 
Bouvier, translated by L. O. Howarp (Cen- 
tury Co. $2.00). A fascinating study of the 
wonderful habits and conduct of various in- 
sects, spiders, caterpillars, bees, ants, wasps, 
etc., on such lines aS memory, modification of 
habits, evolution of instincts, insects and 
flowers, the faculty of orientation, the social 
life of articulates, ete. The author says, 
“Byerything about these animals surprises us 
even when, in the present stage of their men- 
tal evolution, they seem to come near us and 
to engage in activities which might be con- 
sidered human, such ae we frequently observe 
in the social species.” And again, “We have 
a feeling that the psychic evolution of these 
animals is not less original than their struc- 


ture, and that they are never so widely sepa- 
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rated from us as when they seem to resemble us 
the most.’”’ This book describes an effort “to 
grasp the mechanism that allows these animals 
to evolve mentally and to acquire activities 
which seem human.” It will appeal power- 
fully to all who are interested in nature study. 

Russia IN THE Far Wast, by Leo PaAs- 
VOLSKY (Macmillan. $1.75). The author be- 
lieves that a genuinely Democratic Russia ‘is 
bound to emerge from the suffering country’s 
present day tragic trials.” Meanwhile he de- 
picts the progress of affairs up to date. He 
provides much interesting information, such 
as that Enver Pasha, once a trusty agent of 
the German Imperial Government, has become 
a no less trusty agent of the Russian Soviet 
Government. His ‘‘main ambition is to fight 
Great Britain to the last ditch.” Much im- 
portant light is also thrown upon Soviet-Japa- 
nese conferences and agreements. The author 
is very friendly to the United States and de- 
sirous of our friendship in favor of a united 
and Democratic Russia. 

Tue RIDDLE OF THE RHINE, by MaAvsor 
Vicrork LEFEBURE (W. Collins Sons & Co.). 
A thorough account of chemical warfare as 
conducted during the Great War. The author 
was English Liaison Officer with France on all 
ehemical warfare in the conflict, and after the 
war, assisted in surveying the great chemical 
munition factories of the Rhine. He makes it 
quite clear that no mere convention guarantee, 
or treaty provision, alone, will prevent an 
unscrupulous enemy from employing poison 
gas in future wars. The safety of other coun- 
tries would seem to depend on their inde- 
pendent study of the subject and ‘development 
of the chemical and dye industry. It is stated 
that “more than a quarter of all American 
casualities were due to ‘gas,’ and no other arm 
produced as many in her ranks.” This is an- 
other argument for American independence of 
Germany, or any other country, in the chemi- 
eal and dye industry. 

A DICTIONARY OF CLASSIFIED QUOTATIONS, 
by W. GwINry BENHAM (Crowell. $5.00). 
large volume of over 500 pages of brief quota- 
tions, well selected and well classified, an index 
of cross-references adds to its usefulness. The 
work is of Hnglish origin but American writers 
are fairly well represented, and there are good 
translations from ancient and modern authors 
in other tongues. 


The Civil War 

CAPTAINS OF THE CIVIL WAR, by WILLIAM 
Woop (Yale University Press). Volume 31 of 
the “Chronicles of America” makes an ideal 
history of the Civil War for popular reading 
because of its clear arrangement, its emphasis 
on the important phases of the struggle and 
also, the selection and handling of minor de- 
tails. The curse of civil control of the army 
is shown as it ravaged North and South alike: 
but it increased in the South as the North 
began to learn better. Comparison of the 
forces as they faced’ each other in, the begin- 
ning is somewhat surprising. Grant, in de- 
feat, as at Shiloh, is a heroic, figure, not so 
well known as the Grant of victory. It is re- 
markable that so many salient points can be 
brought out in such small space. The narra- 
tive closes with the final review of the Northern 
troops in Washington, when “to the sound of 
thrilling. martial music, between the banks of 
friends and flowers and flags, the long blue 
column flowed.” 
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The Observance of Children’s Week 


Eprrors’ Nortr:—Miss Frances Weld Dan- 
ielson, Secretary Elementary Department im 
the Congregational Education Society, and the 
author of our Beginners’ Lessons, gives us an 
introduction to Children’s Week. 

The world moves. Armistice Day takes its 
place among the national holidays. Children’s 
Week is added to the special seasons of the 
religious world. 

“But there already 
declare the uninitiated. 
sion of that?’ 

It is not. Children’s Day is the second 
Sunday in June, when there is a_ service 
adapted to children and participated in by 


is a Children’s Day,” 
“Ts this an exten- 


them. Children’s Week is the first week in 
May, April 30—May 7, and is devoted to 
arousing interest among parents and other 


adults in the religious education of children. 

“But shouldn't this interest be continuous?” 
comes the further question. “Why should we 
emphasize for a single week anything so fun- 
damental ?” 

This is a perfectly natural inquiry. The 
observance of Children’s Week is indeed of no 
avail if it does not lead to a better Children’s 
It is a pure and simple “drive,” follow- 


Dr. 


Lesson for 


Year. 


Easter Lesson 


International Sunday School 
April 16. John 20; 19-81. 

We have the choice today between a subject 
connected with the Old Testament history and 
the one great matter that fills our minds—the 
Paster story. It seems inevitable that - we 
should choose the latter. The day will doubt- 
less be filled with Baster exercises; but it is 
to be hoped that time for at least a part of the 
lesson may be found. 

1. The First Easter Evening. The picture 
is vivid and so full of the natural elements that 
mark a real event that we feel its authentic 
character at once. The little group of scattered 
and frightened disciples has come together 
again. The spell of the old love and loyalty 
is upon them and they meet inevitably. All 
their highest joys and yearnings had gathered 
around Jesus; so they sought one another again 
instinctively. Is Christ still the ground of the 
most geunine human fellowship? How far does 
our own church life furnish the proof of this? 
Does adversity tend to drive Christians into 
closer comradeship ? 

Note those shut doors! They stand for the 
fear which had come with its blanket of gloom 
over the hearts of the disciples. They knew 
that what had been done to their Master might 
at any time be attempted against them. So 
they shut the doors of their secret meeting- 
place and guarded them well. 

Then came Jesus! Two facts are note- 
worthy. First, the simple naturalness of his 
coming. They knew him. He was the same 
loving and wonderful Master. His first words 
were the common greeting by which friends 
met each other in the familiar contacts of every 
day. Instead of saying, How do you do? Ori- 
entals greeted each other with the words, Peace 


ing the custom of the times. Concentrated 
thought on any subject brings it into promi- 
nence and increases its importance in the 
minds of people. It is only the first step to- 
ward a general improvement in our children’s 
religious education. 

Still another query remains to be answered. 
“Tf Children’s Week is to be the incentive for 
a year’s improvement, why does it not come 
at the beginning of the Sunday school year, 
now generally recognized as October?” 

The difficulty would be in inaugurating im- 
provements at so late a date. The first of 
September is the date set by our publishers for 
orders of fall supplies, and a new course of 
instruction is the improvement frequently 
needed. Vacation months are not propitious 
for this special week. Certain communities 
have held it the first week in June, culminating 
with Children’s Day. The two objections to 
this date, for general use, are that Children’s 
Day marks the close of many city schools for 
the summer, so there would be no opportunity 
even to start improvements, and that prepara- 
tion for Children’s Day usually occupies the 
time of the people who would be prominent in 
observing Children’s Week. 
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The spring date has the advantage of givin 
abundance of time for radical changes in th 
fall and several weeks of exceptionally full ai 
tendance to try out immediate improvement 
It is also exactly the time to make plans fo 
utilizing the neglected vacation period for ré 
ligious education, through Daily Vacation Bibl 
Schools and Vacation Lessons, and for increas 
ing the teachers’ efficiency by attendance a 
summer schools. 

Possibilities of observance are listed below 
and also the contents of the April ‘Pilgrin 
Elementary Teacher,” the Children’s Weel 
special number. 

PUBLICITY 
Store window displays. 
Posters. ~ 
Church school parades. 


For ADULTS 


Sermons on religious education at Sunday 
morning or vesper services. 

Appropriate topics at midweek services. 
JSommunity mass meetings. 

Parents’, parent-teacher’s and mothers’ meet 
ings. 


(Continued on page 446) 


Davis’ Bible Class 


be unto you! It was a nobler and more beau- 
tiful form of salutation. Jesus used it. He was 
their Comrade come again to be with them. 

Second, however, we note the unnatural 
character of his coming. Whatever form his 
body may have had, it could apparently pass 
through a closed door. And about his appear- 
ance and his words there was the air of some- 
thing more than earthly and human. The dis- 
ciples were aware of this. The marks of his 
suffering in his hands and feet and side assured 
them of his reality; but his coming and his 
commands confirmed their conyiction that he 
was more than a common man. 

A puzzling factor in the text is the exact 
meaning of the promise of power to remit and 
retain sins on the part of those who had re- 
ceived the gift of the Holy Spirit. The claims 
of priestly power based on this verse we do not 
believe to be valid. God only ean forgive sin; 
and no claim to this power should be allowed 
to any class of men or to any man. But here 
were certain persons who had known Jesus 
and to whom was granted the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. That such an enduement should bring 
with it an unusual clearness of perception in 
moral matters is evident. And that such per- 
sons, then and now, should be able to assure 
others of forgiveness, or confirm God’s willing- 
ness to forgive the penitent, is reasonable. This 
is not the establishing of a priestly class with 
supernatural powers; it is endowing all per- 
sons who possess the Holy Spirit with the 
power to convict and to comfort all who sin. 

2. The Doubter. Thomas should not be 
blamed. He took the inevitable attitude of a 
sincere and fearless man. The easiest course 
would have been to fall in with the convictions 
and joys of the other disciples; but Thomas 
wanted to be sure. He could not assent and 
accept without confirmation. We respect him 


for this. It was not mere caviling; it was 
honest doubt. And Tennyson has said that 
more faith lives in honest doubt than in hall 
our creeds—creeds that are simply accepted anc 
repeated without courageous effort to think 
them through or live them out. Thomas was 
fair to himself and to others in asking fo 
evidence. 

3. The Second Haster Evening. According 
to the Jewish reckoning, as we understand it 
“eight days” after the first event would locate 
the second also on Sunday evening, the day 
of starting being included in the total number 

This time Thomas was present. After the 
usual] greetings, Jesus turned directly to him 
showed his wounds, furnished the desired evi- 
dence that he was really alive. The response 
of Thomas was instant. His confession of 
faith, upon eyidence this time, was deep and 


wide. ‘My Lord and my God.” What did this 
mean? That Thomas had found a living Mas: 


ter, more beautiful and commanding than Jesus 
of Nazareth whom he had followed in the happy 
fellowship of his physical life. Once more he 
was to love, trust and obey a Commander. But 
also he had found all that he needed to know 
about God. He could say, without any apolo- 
gies, ‘‘my God”; because, in discovering Jesus 
fully as the living Christ, he knew what God 
was. God was like Jesus—living, loving, in 
closest union with him. Thomas did not stop 
to reason out a theology, but he arrived in- 
stantly at a confession of faith which has been 
satisfactory to all who erave firm ground for 
their spiritual affirmations. Christ furnished 
his own credentials to believing Thomas. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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Topic for April 17-22 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 
Theme for the year, Redemption. 


- Post-Haster theme, Spreading the News of 


Redemption. 
Theme for the week, The Baptism of the 
Spirit. Acts 2: 4. 
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A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 
(For hymns see “Devotional Hymns,” and for 
prayers, “A Book of Prayers,” each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on Bvangelism, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City.) 
Sunday. See last week’s issue. 
Monday. The promised Spirit. Acts 1: 
1-11. Comment 1; Hymn 47; Prayer 2. 


Tuesday. The church of the upper room. 
Acts. 1; 12-26. Comment 2; Hymn 138; Prayer 
60. 

Wednesday. The baptism of the Spirit. 


Acts 2: 1-13. Comment 3; Hymn 382; Prayer 
61. . 
Thursday. The gift of the Spirit. Acts 2: 
14-21. Comment 4; Hymn 27; Prayer 74. 
Friday. The boldness of the Spirit. Acts 2: 
22-36. Comment 5; Hymn 33; Prayer 75. 
Saturday. The power of the Spirit. Acts 
2: 3747. Comment 6; Hymn 26; Prayer 64. 


Pe 


Suggestions for the prayer meeting. Have 
some one present a concise introduction to the 
pook of Acts. Secure pocket editions of Acts, and 
if your local book-dealer does not have them, the 
Commission on Missions will furnish them at 
8 cents each. Seek to saturate the church with 
the Acts. “Concentrate this week upon the Holy 
Spirit; Concordance jn hand, bring out all the 
Bible says about the Holy Spirit ; or, better, have 
others do it. Make it practical; results today 
comparable with those which obtained then. 


1. The promised Spirit. The first eleven 
verses of Acts offer much material for specu- 
lation and interpretation. We do well to think 
most of the great promise of power through 
the Holy Spirit, and here we cannot but ‘take 
off our shoes” as we tread upon holy ground. 


“In very deed the Holy Spirit—the Spirit that 


prooded upon the face of the deep; the Spirit 
that breathed in all living things; the Spirit 
that comes to personal consciousness in God 
himself—is our friend. This Spirit is holy 
and good. The coming of this Spirit upon the 
disciples was especially promised them, and as 
a result of this coming they were to receive 
power. In the promise to them is the promise 
to all who share with them discipleship with 
Jesus Christ and bear with them the commis- 
sion to be his witnesses. 

2. The church of the wpper room. The 
Holy Spirit is not so impoverished that he 
must come by one way only into human life. 
Birth of the Spirit, says Jesus, is like the 


effect of the wind which blows where it will, a 


mystery to man. But in the unity of spirit of 
those who are of one accord and continue 
steadfastly in prayer, there is a preparation 
for the coming of the Spirit which may be 
depended upon. Wherever 2 group of Chris- 
tians vitally in touch with the great realities 
of Christ unite their hearts in sincere prayer, 
there the Holy Spirit manifests himself. 

3. The baptism of the Spirit. Doubtless 


‘what the apostles experienced at Pentecost has 


never been experienced in just the same fashion 
by any other group of men. The fact, however, 
of which Pentecost is a startling example, 1S 


Closet and Altar 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 


That we may lead a quiet and peaceable 
life in all Godliness and honesty. For this 
is good and acceptable in the sight of God 
our Saviour.—1 Tim. 2: 2. 

phi ee 

Satan would seem to be mannerly and 
reasonable; making as if’ he would be con- 
tent with one half of the heart, whereas 
God challengeth all or none.—Joseph Hall. 


A man should never think of changing 
his place because it is difficult. That were 
not only cowardly but suicidal. It would 
mean a confession of defeat and failure, 
and to the end of his days he would carry 
the shameful memory. For a true man 
difficulties are a challenge to stand his 
ground and conquer. They may crush him, 
but it is better to fall at one’s post than 
to throw away one’s shield and ignobly 
flee—David Smith. 


0 Lord Almighty who hast formed us weak, 

With us whom thou hast formed deal fatherly ; 

Be found of us whom thou hast deigned to 
seek, 

Be found that we the more may seek for thee; 

Lord, speak and grant us ears to hear thee 
speak, 

Lord, come to us and grant us eyes to see, 

Lord, make us meek, for thou thyself art meek ; 

Lord, thou art Love, fill us with charity. 

© thou the Life of living and of dead, 

Who givest more the more thyself hast given, 

Suffice us as thy saints thou hast sufficed ; 

That beautified, resplendent, comforted, 

Still gazing off from earth and up at heaven, 

We may pursue thy steps, Lord Jesus Christ. 

—Christina Rossettt. 


If the love of God set us on work the 
God of love will pay us our wages.—dJ ohn 
Mason. 


It is not by exceptional providences that 
we live. It is not by exceptional joys we 
are enriched. It is not by anything rare 
or strange or singular that we are fashioned 
under the hand of God. It is by sorrows 
that are as old as man, by trials that a 
thousand hearts have felt, by joys that are 
common as the wind is common that 
breathes on the palace and on the mean- 
est street. By these things do we live; 
by these we grow; by love and tears, by 
trials, by work, by death; by the things 
that link us all into a brotherhood, the 
things that are common to ten thousand 
hearts.—G. H. Morrison. 


Guide me, O Lord, in all the changes and 
varieties of the world; that.in ali things 
that shall happen I may have am evenness 
and tranquillity of spirit; that my soul may 
be wholly resigned to thy divinest will and 
pleasure, never murmuring at thy gentle 
chastisements and fatherly correction; never 
waning proud and insolent, though I feel 
a torrent of comforts and prosperous suc- 
cesses. Amen.—dJeremy Taylor. 


[Compiled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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ag widespread as saintly living. The Spirit of 
God may usually come to men as unconsciously 
as physical breath is drawn. The important 
thing is that he should come, and our reassur- 
ing faith is that he does come into open hearts 
as freely as the air enters open lungs. The 
necessary thing is that the heart should not 
be closed (see John 14: 15-26). 

4. The gift of the Spirit. The gift of the 
Spirit made Peter a great preacher; but in his 
first sermon he declared the truth of God's 
purpose to pour forth his spirit upon all flesh, 
and that the sons and daughters of men, young 
men and old men, should possess the gift of the 
Spirit. This does not mean that God will 
compel men against their will to be his serv- 
ants; “A forced will is a circular triangle; a 
black white,” and God does not nullify his 
creation of man by overriding his will. But 
his spirit is given freely to those who truly 
welcome it. 

5. The boldness of the Spirit. Peter is uni- 
versally honored for the boldness which pro- 
claimed as Lord and Christ, Jesus, to the very 
men who had crucified him. Let me not prac- 
tice a cheap imitation of this boldness; let me 
be sure that I am led of the Holy Spirit and 
not by a spirit of pride when prompted to 
point the finger of condemnation. Contrari- 
wise, whatever act of heroism is clearly called 
for by the spirit of truth and holiness, from 
that let me never shrink. 

6. The power of the Spirit. The fact that 
there is a Christian Church in the world today 
is evidence of the reality of a mighty power 
becoming operative in the apostolic church ; 
but for such power there never would have been 
a Christian Church. If I find it difficult to 
accept the record of Pentecost, then I must 
devise some explanation of events equally po- 
tent to inspire men, so that out of them should 
grow the world-overturning zeal of this humble 
band of apostles. But one need not look so 
far away, for round about him in the world 
are multitudes of evidences of the power of the 
Holy Spirit in the lives of Christians, humble 
and exalted, through whom God is working 
marvels. For each the question is, Has this 
Spirit the right of way in my life? 

7. Hymn for the week, No. 27. 
memory.) 


How near to us, O God, thou art! 
Felt in the movement of the heart ; 
Nearer than self thou art to each— 
The truth of thine indwelling teach. 


Byes art thou unto us, the blind ; 
We turn to thee, ourselves to find ; 
We cannot open a door of prayer, 
But thou art seeking entrance there. 


O Father, Spirit, more than near, 
Thro’ all our tho’t thy voice we hear } 
Our life would welcome thy control, 
Bmmanuel, God within the soul. 


Thou fill’st our being’s hidden springs, 
Thou giv’st our wishes heavenward wings ; 
We live thy life, we breathe thy breath, 
And in thy presence is no death. 


(Commit to 


There is no other way—but it is a love- 
lighted, joy-filled way, rich in compensation. 
The way of strength and goodness for our- 
selyes, the way of happiness and well-being 
for those we love. Whatever real joy we have 
is because we follow the way of the Cross, 
whatever bitterness we have is because we 
seek some other road. “If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross and follow me, for I am come that 
ye might have life and have it above measure.” 

F —Gaius Glenn Atkins. 
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Sylvia Shut-in and the 


Fairy Godmother Game 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 

Sylvia Lee was a cheery, brave little girl 
who always made the best of things; but to 
be very, very sick and have no mother—well, 
just try it once! 
fessor in a school of mines whose big buildings 
dotted the hillsides of the little Western town. 
But while he was as kind and loving as fathers 
should be, of course he had to be away earn- 
ing money to pay expenses and doctor’s bills. 

That left only Aunt Martha, and though she 
was perfect as an aunt, still she wasn’t a truly- 
for-sure mother. Grandmother had come when 
Sylvia was so very ill, but she had to return 
to the city and Uncle Jack, and sometimes 
there was Aunt Marian. 
young Aunt Marian that Sylvia was thinking 
that windy, gray day when it should have been 
spring, and was only winter’s postscript. 

“Tt wasn’t any fun to have diphtheria, and 
it’s worse not to be able to run and play for 
weeks and weeks,” the little girl was thinking 
as she wheeled her chair to the big window so 
she could watch for postie and Dr. Glen. Dr. 
Glen lived across the street, and he and Sylvia 
were stanch comrades. 

“Tf only Aunt Marian could come and stay 
with me,” sighed Sylvia. “But she’s traveling, 
making money with her violin, and playing 
in concerts. JI’d love to hear her play this 
minute!” She turned wistful eyes to the beau- 
tiful picture on the wall—girlish Aunt Marian 
and her beloved violin. When she looked out 
again, there was postie waving something at 
her. Sylvia couldn’t run to the door, as she 
longed to, and it seemed days before stout 
Aunt Martha came bringing a picture post- 
card from Aunt Marian, a letter from grand- 
mother and oh, joy! a strange package. 

It was hard not to open the package imme- 
diately, but Sylvia felt it would be impolite to 
keep grandmother and Aunt Marian waiting, 
since the package was addressed in dainty but 
unfamiliar printing. Aunt Marian was in the 
South, and her concert tour would not be over 
till April, when she might be home for a while. 
Meanwhile Sylvia could make a collection of 
the picture post-eards she would send. Grand- 
mother’s letter was the queerest. Sylvia 
couldn’t believe her eyes, so she had Aunt 
Martha read it aloud. It made an astonish- 
ing announcement. 

It said that patient little girls who had to 
be shut in needed more than a busy father, 
an absent grandmother and a devoted Aunt 
Martha, more than any number of relatives, 
even cousins by the dozens. She even needed 
somebody besides a jolly young doctor. In fact, 
Sylvia needed nothing less than—a fairy god- 
mother! Of course, fairy godmothers might 
not be seen, but they could be heard from, and 
were never too busy to play a game with 
as brave a shut-in as grandmother’s Sylvia 
Sunshine. 

“You are to write Fairy Godmother every 
week, and report exactly how you are, what 
you do to keep happy, and tell her secrets of 
any sort. Of course, I want to hear from you, 
too,” stated grandmother, “but letters meant 
for Her are to have a special sign. Please put 
‘F. G.’ in a circle in the lower left corner. I 
have made arrangements with a fairy messen- 
ger, who will deliver them to F. G. herself. 


Sylvia’s father was a pro- 


It was of her pretty, | 
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You are likely to hear from her and to receive 
odd greetings any time.” 

Sylvia’s pale cheeks were faintly pink, her 
eyes sparkled. ‘“O Aunt Martha! It’s true! 
Why, it makes the biggest difference already 
just to have the fairy-godmother game to play! 
Won’t Dr. Glen be glad?” 

Then she remembered the mysterious pack- 
age, and though she was afraid to hope, sure 
enough, it was from Fairy Godmother, and her 
tiny bluebird card was enclosed. Of all won- 
derful things, if it wasn’t a record made by 
Aunt Marian to be played on Sylvia’s little 
victrola! Keeping her eager eyes on Aunt 
Marian’s picture, listening to the sweet, rich 
tones of her violin, Sylvia felt happy enough 
to fly, forgetting she could hardly walk. Then 
Dr. Glen came in to share the exciting news 
and hear the beautiful record. 

“Well, with fairy godmothers in the game, 
I see where I lose my pet patient,” he said, 
pretending to be sorry, though Sylvia knew 
from the twinkle in his eyes how glad he was. 
“You'll be running races and playing hop- 
scotch any day now, with such magie doses 
as this. Well, give Ff. G. my regards, but tell 
her we can’t have her whisking you off to 
Fairyland yet.” 

“How are the Unluckiers today?’ asked 
Sylvia, anxiously. It was some distance from 
the city, so the young doctor had fitted up an 
old house for a hospital, and though Sylvia 
had never seen the poor patients, she knew 
them all through the doctor. There was the 
old man whose eyes must be bandaged so long; 
the dear, old, paralyzed lady ; little Jerry, with 
his leg in a plaster cast and merry Carrie with 
the crooked spine; and all the others who 
were shut-ins like Sylvia, but who had nobody 
but Dr. Glen to care about them. Sylvia called 
them ‘the Unluckiers.” . She had made simple 
valentines for each of these patients, and often 
they sent greetings to her. Merry Carrie, a 
genius with scissors and crayons, had sent an 
adorable set of paper dolls, while Jerry in- 
sisted on Sylvia’s having the top he whittled 
from a spool. So it is quite natural that 
Sylvia should introduce these unseen friends 
to Hairy Godmother in her very first letter. 

“Dr. Glen says holidays are the worst,” she 
wrote, “so at Haster-time I shall send over my 
victrola and all my records. But if I could 
only earn money enough to fill my bank I would 
buy about a peck of flowers and send them to 
the Unluckiers !” 

Not long after, there came a: brief message 
from Fairy Godmother 
butterfly note-paper. ‘‘Look out for the magic 
onions,’’ was the mysterious warning. “You 
must guess the charms that will break the en- 
chantment and set free lovely living things to 
cheer the Unluckiers.” There was a check, 
too, with which the mystified Sylvia was to 
buy “bedrooms” in which the enchanted onions 
might sleep till the spell was broken. 

How the doctor and Aunt Martha laughed 
when the expressman delivered what looked 
like a bushel of onions! Sylvia clapped her 
hands after one peep, for she had guessed. So 
father went shopping purposely to buy many 
little bowls, several of glass, some brown, others 
green, with earthen pots besides. Then Sylvia 
had a happy hour in the back porch, where 
from boxes of clean sand and rich soil she 
filled the bowls and tucked the ugly onions 
away to sleep off the spell. ‘They must be in 
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a dark, cool place for a while,” decided Aunt 
Martha, wisely. In the long days of waiting 
for some magic sign, Sylvia had to use two of 
the charms. ‘One is water, of course,’’ she 
guessed directly. And as the days passed and 
she felt sure those napping things meant to 
sleep a hundred years like the Sleeping Beauty, 
she had to use the charm of patience which 
“must have her perfect work.” 

“Upstairs they come!’”? announced Aunt 
Martha one memorable day, and Sylvia was 
beside herself with joy when the little bowls 
were placed in the sunny bay-window of her 
room, so she could keep an eye on the green 
shoots that tiptoed and unfolded under the 
powerful charm of the sunshine. The very 
first thing on awaking, and the very last thing 
at bedtime, Sylvia said softly the magic lines 
Fairy Godmother had suggested: 

“Little sleepers, wake, I pray, 
And make a gladsome Haster Day.” 
Or, 
“Magic onions, wake and be- 
The lovely things we long to see.” 

“Tt makes me think of that story about the 
ugly duckling that changed into a beautiful 
swan,” Sylvia wrote F. G. “TI can hardly wait 
till the green buds change into fairy bells and 
cups and stars, for I think they will.” 

Dr. Glen was quite as absorbed in the out- 
come as was Sylvia, and there came-a breath- 
less time just before Easter, when he entered 
to find Sylvia in her enchanted garden. Pink 
and white hyacinth bells filled the room with 
fragrance; white and gold narcissus stars 
gleamed near vivid cups of red tulips; while 
a stately lly stood like a queen among maids- 
in-waiting. 

“The lily 
plained joyfully, 
have a flower. 


is for the church,’ Sylvia ex- 

“and every Unluckier is to 
And what do you think?’ she 
bubbled over with happiness. “I walked all 
the way to the kitchen this morning! And, 
best of all, she’s coming on Haster—Fairy 
Godmother herself!’ : 

“No!” Dr. Glen was nearly overcome with 
all the good news. Then he strutted a bit. 
“I’m rather proud, myself,” he confided. “Your 
Fairy Godmother sent me word she would be 
very happy to be permitted to visit our Un- 
luckiers Laster Day.” 

Sylvia’s eyes widened. 
began slowly—‘“‘we’ll all see her!” 
wriggle, “Oh, how can I wait?” 

Just after the enchanted onions started on 
their happy mission on Haster Sunday a car 
drove up, and Sylvia, walking slowly through 
the hall, heard a sweet voice, calling eagerly, 
“Sylvia !”’ ; 

“Aunt Marian!” The little girl almost ran 
to open the door, After the first excited chatter 
Aunt Marian inquired: “Did you get my mes- 
sage? And do you think the Unluckiers would 
enjoy some violin music today?” _ 

For a dazed second Sylvia searched the 
sweet, smiling face. Then she flung herself 
into Aunt Marian’s waiting arms. “Oh, you’re 
my Fairy Godmother and I never guessed it! 
Oh, it was the splendidest game! And Dr. 
Glen says I’m so nearly well I may be taken 
to the hospita] today to visit, so we'll go to- 
gether!’’ She nestled close, then with a deep 
sigh of utter satisfaction she declared, “I’m 
perfectly sure nobody who wasn’t Fairy God- 
mother could play the violin the way you ean, 
Aunt Marian!” de 
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‘CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Citizens of Two Worlds 


Comment on Topic for April 16-22 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Scripture Reading: Rom. 12: 1, 2; Phil. 3: 
138, 14, 20; 1 Peter 1: 3-5. (Haster Meeting.) 


Light from the Bible Passages 

' The present world is where we are living, 
‘where we must put in our days until we go 
over into the next. Along with our everyday, 
matter-of-fact lives there must go a spiritual 
‘life. To this higher life we must dedicate our 
“physical natures. By consecration to God we 
begin to get ready for that life to come. The 
material things about us must be controlled 
toward this end. We must not be controlled 
‘by them. This eternal quality in life is that 
for which we must strive. Jesus made us his 
‘own for this and not for any lower life. It is 
_ God’s prize for which we are working. And 
‘gradually will come that transformation of the 
‘lowly into the highest. We become members 
‘of a “colony of heaven’ here on the earth to 
‘make our own and all lives about us heavenly 
(Phil. 3: 20). Jesus through his resurrection 
' lifted us all, if we are willing to be lifted, into 
‘this new living in the old world, where we 
must spend our days. 


Leads for Leaders 

Haster is the time for great joy. Be sure to 
' make this one of the brightest meetings of the 
‘year. Get a special group of Endeavorers to 
“work up some of the great Haster hymns of the 
‘church. The subject for today, though an un- 
usual one, is not intended to get us away from 
this deep-seated joy. 

What are the dangers of ‘other worldliness”’? 
Disgust with this world? Desire to get out of 
‘it? Living by ourselves? Failure to help make 
it better? 

Heaven on earth! Does the earth need it? 
‘Is it a part of the Lord’s Prayer? How would 
it brighten and lift up our everyday life? 

’ What joys shall we wish in heaven that we 
do not wish here? 


Thoughts for Members 

Some of us will find heaven a place in which 
we do not fit unless we begin living the heav- 
enly life here. » 

' Waster is the day when Jesus made both 
_ worlds one. We keep Haster best by keeping 
them one in our lives. 

' he spiritual mastery of the body... is 
not merely equipoise and mental equilibrium, 
‘put the dominance of the whole life by its 
highest power.—Oliver Huckel. 

“The practice of immortality” is a fine phrase 
passed on to us by a wise leader. And prac- 
tice makes perfect. 

No, no! The energy of life may be 

Kept on after the grave, but not begun; 

_ And he who flagg’d not in the earthly strife, 
From strength to strength advancing—only he, 
His soul well-knit, and all his battles won— 


“Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life. 
ra —Matthew Arnold. 


A Moment of Prayer 

Keep alive and vital in these hearts of ours, 
O Father, the spark of immortality which thou 
hast planted in our hearts. May it purify our 
every thought, our every ambition, our every 
deed. May heaven be within us here and now, 
that the life to come may not be something 
vague and empty. Fill us, we pray, with the 
ennobling spirit of that which is to come, SO 
that all we have now may be the sweeter, 
purer, more like thee. Amen. 
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Another of Dr. Walker’s 
Contributions 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

In addition to the writings of Prof. Willis- 
ton Walker, mentioned in the issue of The 
Congregationalist of March 23, allow me to 
mention the last brief, but not the least of his 
contributions to chureh history. I refer to an 
essay on the ‘“Harly Development of Church 
Officers,” which constitutes the first chapter 
of a book entitled ‘Approaches Towards 
Church Unity,’ of which he was one of the 
editors (recently issued by the Yale Press). 
Of the numerous books which have aecumu- 
lated in controversial discussions of this sub- 
ject, I know of none from which the general 
reader may obtain more readily knowledge of 
the winnowed results of recent critical his- 
torical studies than he may find in this intro- 
ductory chapter of that volume of which he 
was one of the editors. 

I shall hope at some future memorial service 
to add my personal tribute to one with whom 
I have been intimately associated in the fellow- 
ship of a common purpose and hope. 

New Haven, Ct. NEWMAN SmyTuH. 


Professor Carver also an Artist 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

A reading of the editorial in The Oongrega- 
tionalist of March 16, dealing with Prof. George 
Carver, of Tuskegee, reminds me of the great 
pleasure I had on a recent southern trip of 
spending a little time with him and seeing 
something of the wonderful results of his years 
of painstaking research. 

The editorial does not speak of him as an 
artist, which he is. He is doing some remark- 
able work in pastel, getting the colors from the 
soil in his own vicinity. 

GEoRGE A, GOODRICH. 

Association Press, New York City. 


Immigration Law Unfair 

Dear Mr. Editor 

The editorial, How the Immigration Law 
Is Working, which was published in The 
Congregationalist of Feb. 9, I believe marks a 
departure from principles of your paper and 
the freedom loving Congregational Church. I 
regret to notice that you have since published 
a more positive editorial approving our present 
immigration law. This law is the next thing 
to forbidding anybody coming to the United 
States. It permits those nationalities who 
already have a large number here to come in, 
but those of whom but few have come are kept 
out. In other words, economic pressure has 
sent great quantities of English, Irish and 
Germans over here, and the necessity is now 
felt in countries further east as Italy, Hun- 
gary, Russia and Armenia. The earlier coun- 
tries having relieved the pressure do not need 
to come here, but our law says they may come; 
while the inhabitants of those countries who 
need relief are forbidden. Our country has 
been the home of the oppressed, the asylum for 
the needy. It has opened its wealth to other 
peoples of the earth; but, now, because we 
Anglo-Saxons were the first here, and the 
stores of wealth are somewhat diminishing, we 
have passed a law forbidding others still more 
needy than we are to come here. Picture the 
thousands of Armenians or Magyars, who, 
threatened with death or starvation, long to 
escape, but are kept back from this, their only 
refuge, by our cruel law. Some have said that 
there was not enough in this country for them 
and us too. How false! We are sending mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of food to them. It is 
certainly better for them to come to where 
the food and safety are and escape famine and 
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the sword, than for us to send a little over 
there and leave them to the recurrence of their 
danger. 

Our immigration laws, which forbid the free 
ingress of anybody on earth into this rich and 
prosperous country, are of the spirit of selfish- 
ness which is opposed to that of Jesus’ gospel. 
Because some of us were here first, that does 
not give us any right to exclude others. This 
country belongs to us no more than to any one 
of God’s children. All have the right to share 
its bounties. 

I regret that the paper to which I should 
like to look for expression of the loftiest ideas 
of the Christian religion put into economic 
practice should fail on such an obviously simple 
proposition, and that, thereby, my confidence 
in its judgment on other questions is destroyed. 

Chicago, Ill. FRANK. H. TUTHILL, 


List of Good Films 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Some months ago you published a special 
issue on the subject of “The Churches and the 
Movies.” It was a very interesting thing to 
read the experiences of our ministers who are 
using motion pictures. Several suggestions 
that have proved very useful were taken from 
those articles and have been put in operation 
in this church. 

I have been thinking that your paper might 
be a great help to our ministers all over the 
country, who use the motion picture projector, 
if you would now and again publish the titles 
of the films that have been used with profit 
and inspiration in our churches. There is a 
real need for this to be done, and possibly only 
those preachers who have to select pictures 
week by week know the worry it is to be sure 
that the picture that they order will be per- 
fectly wholesome. 

The following experience will indicate the 
usefulness of the above suggestion. A few 
weeks ago I used on a Sunday evening a pic- 
ture founded on Ian Maclaren’s story, “Beside 
the Bonnie Briar Bush.” It was a beautiful 
picture, and many people said that they had 
seen nothing better on the screen at any time. 
The firm that supplied that picture recom- 
mended another. J had never heard of this 
latter picture and was afraid to book it with- 
out more evidence that it was suitable for 
exhibition in the Congregational Church. Quite 
by accident I saw an item in the press that 
Carl S. Patton had used that picture with 
great success on a Sunday evening in Los 
Angeles. Now the doubt in my mind was 
settled and the people in this church will have 
the benefit of seeing that picture. 

To know what pictures were approved by 
Dr. Patton would be to me a thing of great 
value. It may be that scores of preachers 
would be in the same position. If you can 
see your way to serve these preachers and 
their congregations by doing as I suggest, I 
will gladly make my contribution of a list of 
pictures that I think suitable for church ex- 
hibition, and I have but little doubt that other 
preachers that have experience will do the 
same, 

To have a congregation of fifty adults on 
Sunday evening in this church used to be con- 
sidered fairly good attendance. We now have 
three hundred and need every available chair 
to seat our congregation. Our collections have 
become over ten times as large, paying for all 
the extra expense and giving a surplus for 
future use. The picture does not take the 
place of anything in the service, but is addi- 
tional. From the preacher’s point of view it 
is an inspiration to preach to a Sunday eve- 
ning congregation that is as large as the capac- 
ity of the church. 


McGregor, Ia. ArtHuR M. S. STooK. 
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IN THE CONGREGATIONAL 


CIRCLE 


Rev. C. C. Merrill Leaves Vermont 


Becomes Superintendent of Illinois Conference 


Rey. Charles C. Merrill is leaving Vermont 
for Illinois. We are sorry, but not sore. In 
fact we rather expected that this would come, 
for they have been after him from all quarters. 
The year previous to the International Congre- 
gational Conference Dr. Herring was eager to 
have “C. C.” come to the National Council 
Office. The Board of Directors of the Ver- 
mont Congregational Conference thought that 
they had a rightful claim for a longer term 
of service, and commissioned one of their 
number to go in person to Boston and tell 
Dr. Herring so. In the interview Dr. Herring 
said this: 

I am in desperate need of help. Mr. Merrill 
can come in here today, and by tomorrow 
morning have the details of the situation thor- 


oughly in hand. I know of no one in the 
denomination who can equal him in this respect. 


When Mr. Merrill took up his work in Ver- 
mont, in 1917, the denomination was passing 
through a period of transition from Old to 
New Congregationalism. He became thereby 
secretary of the State Missionary Society and 
the State Conference. He came to us well 
qualified in experience, both as pastor and in 
secretarial work. He is naturally equipped for 
the oversight of the churches, for he combines 
in an exceptional way the spiritual and prac- 
tical mind; a born organizer, yet ever vitalizing 
the machinery with the spirit of life. 

Mr. Merrill has brought to his office a definite 
policy. “He has not drifted. The principles 
of.this policy, as stated in his own words, are 
as follows: 

First—“It is possible, I believe, for a body 
of independent and self-governing churches 
to be knit together into a representative de- 
mocracy that is quite sufficient for all essential 
needs and is quite as effective as more closely 
organized bodies.” 

The cohesive principle is not organization, 
but the ever deepening spirit of fellowship. 
This spirit he has kindled to a remarkable 
degree in the life of Vermont Congregational- 
ism. 

Second—‘A relationship with other Chris- 
tian communions, which makes it wholly clear 
that we consider our Congregational body as 
simply one agency for promoting the King- 
dom of God, and when in any community, 
or any sphere, another Christian community 
can promote the Kingdom better than we, 
then we will immediately give way to them.” 

This has meant an increasing number of 
federations in rural communities. For those 
who have watched the working out of this 
principle the conviction has grown that ehurch 
union, when it is realized, will not come from 
the top down, but work from the bottom up. 

Third—‘We must pursue our work in Ver- 
mont with a constant outlook upon the work 
in America, and the world, and the higher 
standard of giving, which is one part of that 
outlook, and which we have recently reached, 
should be vigorously maintained and in- 
creased.” : 

Here reference is made to the high stand- 
ard of giving. It may be of interest to know 
that for the past three years the gain in 
benevolences (to our Missionary Society) is 
181 per cent. In 1918, we were giving $36,266 ; 


in 1921, $101,030. ‘This growth is due in 
no small measure to the untiring and wise 
leadership of our secretary. 

We congratulate Illinois, and we face the 
future with high spirit, for the work of Mr. 
Merrill has been fundamental, leaving a splen- 
did spirit of fellowship and a well organized 
congregationalism in Vermont. 

Burlington, Vt. CHAuNCcY C. ADAMS. 


Created a Working Fellowship 

Now that Secretary Merrill is about to 
shake the snows of Vermont off his feet and 
to turn to Illinois, the dust of whose prairies 
and the soot of whose metropolis he will pro- 
ceed to accumulate, a prevailing sense of loss 
is manifested among the many who have been 
familiar with the energetic and statesmanlike 
administration of his office. 

He has been distinctively a man with a 
program, but the central and pervasive spirit- 
ual purpose underlying that program has kept 
it from becoming a mere mechanism for getting 
certain scheduled organizational results. He 
has been a man with a vision, but no one would 
think of calling him “visionary.” His per- 
sistence in calling the churches of the state 
to meet high and challenging expectations has 
been accompanied by a sympathetic under- 
standing and appreciation of local problems 
and limitations which has induced hearty 
co-operation and strenuous effort. 

One of the outstanding marks of his leader- 
ship has been the Middlebury Convocation, 
that yearly gathering of Vermont men which 
has done so much toward welding them into 
a working fellowship by giving them the op- 
portunity of contact with the most virile 
thought and at the same time setting before 
them certain concrete goals of action. 

Windsor, Vt. Burton A. Lucas. 


Active in Behalf of Federations 


During his secretaryship in Vermont, Mr. 
Merrill has shown himself to be a leader of 
vision, energy and resourcefulness. Through 
his tactfulness, interdenominational co-opera- 
tion in the state has made such progress in the 
exchange of fields, federation of churches and 
united action in common undertakings as to 
attract the attention of the country. 

Vermont Congregational churches were 
among the first to raise in full the apportion- 
ment of the Congregational World Movement 
in the spring of 1920. ‘The organizing for 
evangelism and the increasing of pastors’ sal- 
aries have been among the notable achieve- 
ments of the administration of the retiring 
secretary. 

The spirit of fellowship among the churches, 
of comradeship among the ministers, the high 
note in preaching and the aggressive pastoral 
leadership are distinguishing features in Ver- 
mont Congregationalism. In the realization of 
these ends Rev. ©. ©. Merrill has built well 
on the foundations so well laid by the long 
administration of Dr. C. H. Merrill, secretary 
of the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society. 
Vermonters generally will regret the resigna- 
tion of Secretary Merrill. 


Waterbury, Vt. JOHN C. PRINCE. 
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Special Lenten Services } 
Hartford Churches’ Observance of Lent 
Hyery now and then some one falls into ¢ 
panie because of the apparently frivolous ani 
Any, 
one who is ever tempted to that sort of pessi| 
mism can find a tonic and refreshment for hi) 
spirit in reading what the pastors of the Hart) 
ford, Ct., churches are preaching about. 
At CENTER, Rey. R. H. Potter does not an) 
nounce his sermon topics in adyance, but as ¢ 
part of his Lenten School, now in its fourtl) 
season, he is conducting an instruction clas) 
on “What Is Our Belief in the Church.” 
At Sourn, the minister, Rev. W. S. Archi 
bald, had for the theme of his Communioi 
address, March 5, “Belief in God”; and fo 
Sunday morning, March 12, “Fundamentals’ 
our Belief in Jesus Christ.” At the eveninj 
services during Lent he is preaching on “Thi 
Calls of God.” | 
Rey. C. F. Carter, of IMMANUEL, is preach! 
ing a Lenten series on “The Nature of Reli 
gion.” On March 5,,he discussed “Bed-Roel 
Foundation,” and on March 12, “Buildiny 
Material.” . 
At Fourru, the pastor, Rev. J. J. Dunlop! 
took for his Communion address, March 5 
“The Authority of Christ,” and on March 12 
presented “The Reinforcement of Faith.” 
At AsyLum Hitt, the minister, Rev. W. H 
Butler, is preaching a series of sermons 01 
“Our Common Faith.” 
At Wunpsor AvE., Rey. John Barstov 
preached, March 12, on “The Religion of ¢ 
Mature Mind,” taking up the thought of God| 
of Sin, of Redemption. At the evening serv 
ices during Lent he is discussing “Deep Ques 
tions of the Bible,’ “How much is a mai 
better than a sheep?” ‘‘Where art thou?” 


School of Missions at Glastonbury, Ct. 

First, GLASTONBURY, CT., of which Rev. F 
W. Raymond is pastor, is another church tha 
is facing seriously the task of using to the ful 
the opportunities of the weeks precedin; 
Waster. The weekly calendar carries th 
announcement that the Evangelistic Committe: 
is planning to stress the claims of Christ upoi 
all the people in the parish. By special serv 
ices, by personal approach, and by the Pastor’ 
Class it seeks to bring to the attention of ever} 
person who has reached the age of decision th 
matter of his life’s relation to Christ. Witl 
that also goes the reminder that not less im 
portant are the regular services of public wor 
ship and the work of religious education a) 
earried on by the Church School. 

At the request of the Y. P. S. C. HB. Mr. Ray 
mond is using the half hour preceding the Sun 
day evening service for a Pastor’s Trainin; 
Class in which more than 25 are enrolled. Th 
course includes such themes as “Being : 
Christian,” “God,” “Jesus Christ,” “The Bible,’ 
“The Church,” and “The Kingdom.” The Sun 
day evening services are used to press definitel; 
the appeal of the Gospel and the pastor ha 
had the assistance of other ministers such a 
Rey. W. S. Archibald and Rev. W. H. Butler 
of Hartford, and Rey. Douglas Horton, o 
Middletown. 

The Lenten School of Missions is followin; 
the plan which is proving successful in drawin; 
an increasing number and awakening rea 
interest. A simple supper is served at a nom 
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“inal fee; this is followed by an hour of study 
in separate groups; and later an Assembly 
House with some notable address. The Men’s 
Group use “The Why and How of Foreign 
Missions,” with a different leader each week. 
The Women’s Group is led by Mrs. Mary L. 
Daniels, using one third the hour for “The 
Bible’s Appeal for Personal Hxpression,”’ and 
the remainder for the study of “From Survey 
to Service.’ The Girls’ Group, under the 
leadership of Miss Elizabeth Rogers, of New 
_ Britain, and the Boys’ Group, under the lead 
of Dr. W. W. Scudder, are both taking up 
“Playing Square with Tomorrow.” 

Oe Sapir 


‘Using the ‘‘ Fellowship of Prayer’’ 

First, GARDNER, Mass., Rey. C. A. McKay, 
pastor, is observing the Lenten season with 
special sermons on Sunday mornings and 
studies in the ‘Fellowship of Prayer” in the 
Thursday evening meetings, with a Pastor’s 
Training Class of some 20 young people on 
Sunday afternoons. Thursday evening of Holy 
_ Week a Communion Service will be held and 
on Friday evening the chorus choir of the 
ehurech will render Stainer’s “The Cruci- 
fixion.”’ 

The pastor’s sermon topics for Lent and 
Easter are as follows: March 5, “Christ the 
Way or The Christ Way Out and On”; March 
12, “Christ the Door or the Christian Door to 
a Greater Tomorrow”; March 19, ‘‘Christ the 
Light or The Light That Never Has Failed” ; 
March 26, “Christ the Shepherd or the Shep- 
_ herd Who Includes Other Sheep’; April 2, 

“Christ the Life or the Life That is Life In- 
deed”; April 9, “Christ the Alpha and Omega 
or the Changeless Christ in a Changing 
World’; April 16, Christ Risen or the Promise 
and Power of an Endless Life.” 


Lenten Sermons 

Rey. W. A. Rowell, of HINSDALE, ILL., is 
giving a course of six talks on “Home Prob- 
lems in Religion,” for mothers of young chil- 
dren and others interested in_ religious 
education. The special theme of his Sunday 
morning series is “The Great Questions of 
the Bible,’ the sub-topics being: “The Ques- 
tion of Values”; ‘The Question about Man”; 
“The Question of Social Responsibility”; and 
“The Question about our Children.” 

Rev. P. V. Dawe, of Frrst, St. JOSEPH, 
Micu., is preaching a series of sermons on 
“Tight on the Oross,’ with the following 
topics: “Your Personal Relationship to the 
Cross” ; “The Social Significance of the Cross” ; 
“Some International Aspects of the Cross”; 
“The Mysticism of the Cross’; “The Finality 
of the Cross”; “The Conquests of the Cross.” 


“The Messages of Ancient and Modern 
Prophets” is the subject of a series of Sunday 
evening Lenten sermons which Rev. A. W. 
Budd is preaching to the members of his con- 
gregation at Seconp, Drerpy, Cr. The sub- 
titles are as follows: ‘“Hzekiel, the Prophet of 
Reconstruction”; “Dante, the Prophet of Di- 
vine Justice’; “Savonarola, the Prophet of 
Righteousness”; “Emerson, the Prophet of the 
Mystical”; “Carlyle, the Prophet of Reality” ; 
“Mazzini, the Prophet of Humanity.” 


At First, Mr. Vernon, N. Y., the pastor, 
Rey. ©. S. Weist, is giving a series of Sunday 
morning sermons, supplemented by Wednesday 
evening discussions. The general subject is: 
“Why I Believe,” with the following sub- 
topics: “In Jesus Christ,” “In God,” “In the 
Bible,’ “In Prayer,’ “In Immortality” 
(Haster), “In the Church.” 


Rev, J. ©. Prince of WarTerBuRY, VT., has 
announced the following Lenten sermon’ sub- 
jects: “The God of the New Age,” “The Men 
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of the New Age,” “The Cross and the New 
Age,” “The Religion of the New Age,” “The 
Church and the New Age,” ‘The Coming of 
the New Age,” and ‘“Waster’s Message for the 
New Age.” The pastor’s Lenten class for 
young people is studying Christian Faith and 
Practice under the subjects: “The Heavenly 
Father,” “The Father’s Word,’ “What It 
Means to Be a Christian,” “Helps in Chris- 
tian Living,” “The Church, a Fellowship of 
Christians,” and “The World, a Wield for 
Christian Service.” 


Rev. L. B. Walker, pastor of First, JEz- 
FERSON, O., is giving a series of Lenten ad- 
dresses on Friday afternoons. The subjects 
are: “The Lights of Home,’ “The Lyric of 
Friendship,” ‘The Quest of Society,” “The 


Christian Efficiency Test 


Adapted for devotional use at this season 
of the year. 


. Have I consciously accepted Christ as 
my Saviour and dedicated my service to 
Him? 

. Am I studying the life of Christ and at- 
tending the services of the church with 

the definite object of learning how to 

render better service to God? 

38. Have I enough love for others and 
enough confidence in the success of 
Christ’s Kingdom in the world to be 
optimistic and cheerful at all times? 

4. Am I doing something every week to 

make the church better? 

. Am I so planning and controlling my 
amusements and social activities that 
they do not detract from any work of my 
church? Are they always a recreation 
which leaves me in better physical and 
mental condition for the real work of 
life? 

6. Do I plan my work ahead for Christ and 
the church? 

7. Am I putting the things which relate to 
the Kingdom of God first, or giving them 
the last place? 

8. Are my gifts for the furtherance of the 
Kingdom of the “first fruits,” or of the 
“sleanings’’—if there happen to be any? 

9. Can I see week by week that I am ap- 
proaching nearer to Christ’s ideal of the 
Christian life? 

10. Am I seeking God’s help in prayer to 

gain greater spiritual power and effi- 

ciency in right endeavor? 
ARTHUR L. GOLDER. 

First Congregational Church, 

Cannon Falls, Minn. 
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Voice of Memory” and “The End of the 
Road.” These Friday services last for thirty 
minutes. 

At the Sunday morning services during Lent, 
Rev. D. E. Adams, pastor of FARMINGTON, ME., 
is preaching on the following subjects: “Aspects 
of the Christ,’ “Jesus the Teacher of a New 
Way of Life,” “Jesus the Revealer of the Un- 
seen,” “The Pilgrimage of the Human Spirit” 
and “The Anchor of the Soul.” 

Under the general subject, “The Mission of 
the Master among Men,” Dr. S. A. Norton, 
of First, WoBuRN, Mass., is giving a series of 
Lenten sermons. ‘The sub-topics are: “The 
Secret of the Master’s Might,” “The Man 
with a Message,” ‘Freeing from Fetters,” 
“Daylight for Darkness,” “A Mission of 
Mercy,” “A Race Redeemed” and “Life Hver- 
lasting.” 

At Unitep, Newport, R. I., Rev. H. S. 
Capron, the pastor, is giving special Lenten 
sermons Sunday mornings on “Great Experi- 
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ences of Life,” illustrated by “The Seven 
Words on the Cross.’’ The subjects are: “The 
Forgiveness of Foes’’—‘Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do’; “The Salva- 
tion of the Soul’—‘Verily I say unto thee, to- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise’; “The 
Hallowing of the Home’”—‘‘Woman, behold thy 
son!” “Behold thy mother!” “The Faltering of 
Faith’—‘‘My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” ; “The Hindrance of the Human” 
—T thirst”; “The Sacrifice of Self’—‘“It is 
finished’; “The Hope of the Hereafter’— 
“Wather, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” Under the heading, “Behold the Man,” 
Mr. Capron is presenting on Wednesday eve- 
nings some studies of the Master and His 
message. The subjects of the addresses are: 
“His Name and Nature,” “His Message to 
Men,’ “His Sympathy for Sinners,’ “His 
Scorn for Shams,” “His Standard of Su- 
periority,” “His Sifting of Souls’ and “His 
Greatness in Gethsemane.” 


Annual Meetings 


Porter, Brockton, Mass., Dr. H. F. Holton, 
minister, has a membership of 920, with a net 
gain of 10 during 1921. Average attendance, 
by careful count, at morning service was 327 
against 309 last year. Total attendance morn- 
ing and evening services, was 21,167. The 
sum of $18,539 was received and expended, 
$2,130 of this amount being given to world- 
wide Congregational work. In the Hvery 
Member Canvass for the budget of 1922-23 
$17,552.81 was pledged. Of this budget $2,200 
has been designated for missions. Porter 
Church has more contributors toward its finan- 
cial support than it has members. For three 
years it has had free pews and during this 
time there has always been money on hand to 
pay all bills; in addition $1,000 has been paid 
each of the three years on the debt, incurred 
several years ago by the purchase of a lot at 
the rear of the church. Now, under the new 
plan of free pews, Porter is paying off this 
indebtedness. 

MEMORIAL, ATLANTIC, MAss., Rey. T. W. 
Davison, pastor, received 28 new members; 
adopted the Hvery Member Canvass and a 
budget of $4,686; received a gift of a new 
pulpit set and remodeled choir gallery, costing 
$500; organized a Men’s Club, with 80 mem- 
bers to start, and a Woman’s Association for 
Chureh Service, with a limited membership 
of 50. The treasurer reported all bills paid 
and $400 to the good. 


PAWCATUCK, WESTERLY, R. I., Rev. F. A. 
MacDonald, pastor, reports 1921 as its best 
year. Its gifts for missions were larger than 
the pastor’s salary in 1914. 15 were received 
into membership on Dee. 11, 1921. With fitting 
services 14 memorial windows were dedicated, 
the gifts of individuals and societies. These 
are in memory of former workers and officers 
of the church: Mrs. James C. Campbell, 
Mrs. Helen A. Torrey Spicer, Mr. W. P. Laing, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Gourlay, Mr. David L. 
McLaren, Mr. Neil MacKenzie, Mr. Norman 
& Blac, Mr. M. A. Griswold and Mr. W. M. 

ake. 


First, JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Dr. A. HE. Ran- 
dell, pastor. Among the year’s achievements 
that stand to the credit of this church are the 
installation of the Hall Memorial Organ, 
built by the Austen Organ Company, the com- 
pletion of property improvements costing in 
the aggregate $22,000, a net increase of 25 
to the resident membership of the church, 
benevolences, almost all of which went through 
the regular denominational channels, of $6,000, 
with a marked increase in regular attendants 
at the Sunday services. Since the annual 
meeting the church voted unanimously to in- 
erease the minister’s salary from $38,000 and 
free use of the manse to $4,000 and manse. 
The chureh school has maintained a 50 per 
cent. increase in attendance and a flourishing 
young people’s society has been organized. 

TOULON, Itu., Rev. M. J. Norton, pastor, re- 
ceived 47 members, 38 on eonfession. 16 of 
the latter were boys and girls from the pas- 
tor’s “Covenant Class,’ nine from the young 
men’s class in the Sunday school, to whom the 
pastor had given Lenten talks on the meaning 
of Christian faith and church membership, and 
eight were from the young women’s class. The 
treasurer’s report shows an increase of $200 
in the pastor’s salary and apportionment of 
$1,912 made in full, all bills paid, including 
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$600 to the Pilgrim Fund pledge (per annum 
for five years), and that during the year the 
ehurch has at no time had an overdraft, has 
borrowed no money, has paid no interest and 
has no financial obligations. The parsonage 
has been painted. The Women’s Missionary 
Society more than met its apportionment of 
$373. The outstanding event of the year was 
the celebration of the 75th anniversary of the 
founding of the church on Noy. 29, 1846, with 
the founder’s day address by Dr. H. P. Dewey, 
of Minneapolis, who was a son of the church. 
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The history of the church was published and 
distributed at the time of the jubilee. 

South Haven, Micu., Rev. P. W. Dier- 
berger, pastor, reports all bills paid and a bal- 
ance in the treasury. Like Joash of old, the 
pastor placed a chest in the church, into which 
old and young dropped their offerings as they 
passed by. Nearly $2,500 was realized by this 
method. The Sunday school boasts of an es- 
pecially large class of men who are active in 
various forms of work and an equally large 
active class of women. The Christian Endeavor 
Society recently had a contest for attendance, 
resulting in. a doubled membership and at- 
tendance increased threefold. The Woman’s 
Union has earned and paid out over $1,000. 
Being close to Chicago, it was found feasible 
last summer to give an outing of from one to 
four weeks to 29 worthy children, and mothers 
and babies sent by the social workers of that 
city. 

Livineston, Mont. At the annual meeting, 
Rey. M. G. Inghram, the pastor, was presented 
with a beautiful watch, chain and fob, in ap- 
preciation of his services, and Mrs. Inghram 
was presented with a sum of money. The 
church voted to hold for two months, and 
longer if advisable, a bi-weekly church night, 
at which a supper will be served and affairs of 
the church discussed. Reports from officers 
and organizations of the church show it to be 
in thriving condition. Subscriptions for 1922 
are the highest in the history of the church. 
Almost $1,000 was given last year to beneyo- 
lences. A newly organized Missionary Society 
reported having made several shipments of hos- 
pital material to hospitals abroad and the help- 
ing of many needy families in the city. Most 
of the improvements of the last year were the 
work of the Aid Society, and include a new 
furnace, the decoration of the interior of the 
church, the painting of the building, the reno- 
vation of the organ and the installation of a 
new lighting system. About $800 was spent 
for this work. 48 additions were reported to 
chureh membership, and the average attendance 
at the church school for the year was 116. 


From East to West 


VERMONT 
Confgregationalists and Baptists Have Forum 
SECOND, BENNINGTON, unites with the Ben- 
nington Baptist Church in promoting a Sunday 
Evening Forum for the winter. Recent 


speakers have been: Dallas Lore Sharp, Prof. 
Harry Ward, Hamilton Holt and John Spargo. _ 


Rey. G. S. Mills, pastor, is preaching Lenten 
sermons on “The Fundamentals of Christian 
Life and Faith,” dealing with Repentance, 
Faith, Loyalty, Sacrifice and Service in the 


light of modern thought and experience. Some 
of his recent sermon subjects have been 
“Keeping Company with the Prophets,’ 
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vivals and the Revival,’ “The Hidings and ~ 


the Revealings of Truth,’ “The Remaking 
of the Soul,” and “The Christ and Christs 
in Miniature.” 


Midweek Service Discussions 


At Norru, Sr. Jonnspury, Dr. F. C. Rich- )) 


ards is discussing at the midweek service 
“Christian Truth in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge.” Some of the subjects of. recent 
sermons have been: “Christ the Touchstone of 
Character and Destiny,’ “The Silent Years 
of the Master,” “The Divine Compulsion of 
Jesus,” “The Road Builder for the Messiah,” 
“The Soul of Abraham Lincoln,” “The Right 
to be Happy,” and “Religious Education, the 
Need of the Times.” 


Subjects of Sermons Preached at Barre 

Dr. F. L. Goodspeed is sustaining large 
audiences at BARRE, by his strong pulpit min- 
istry. Recent sermon subjects have been: 

“Our Best Friend for 1922,” “The New 
Therapy,” “Worldly Wisdom,” “Man and the 
Universe,” “The Panacea for Present Hvils,” 
“Literature and Character,’ and “The Heav- 
enly Vision.” 


Many New Members for Springfield 

During the last year 100 persons have been 
received into the membership of SPRINGFIELD, 
70 by confession. The sum of $7,862 was raised 
for current expenses and $4,719 for benevo- 
lences. Dr. C. G. Clarke, pastor, is preaching 
a series of sermons on “The Word of God in 
Experience.” Following the pulpit presenta- 
tion these sermons are discussed in the Men’s 
Class of the Church School. During the 
months of February and March the pastor’s 
purpose has been to show how the Word of the 
Lord came to the following persons: ‘The Man 
Who played Fast and Loose with Conscience,” 
“The Man Who Wrestled with Temptation,” 
“The Man Who Was Hounded by Remorse,” 
“The Man Who Confessed His Sin,” ‘The 
Man Who Innocently Suffered,” ‘The Man 
Who Loved Himself More Than Others,” 
“The Man Who Loved Others More Than Him- 
self,’ and “The Man Who Returned Good for 
Evil.” Je Osh. 


Rev. L. G. Chase Closes Work at Wilder 
Rey. L. G. Chase closed his work as pastor 
of FEDERATED, WILDER, March 1, to accept 
the pastorate of West Lebanon, N. H. During 
the two years of Mr. Chase’s leadership Fed- 
erated has grown in numbers, upwards of 40 
having been received into the fellowship of 
the two churches which form the union. It 
has also grown in influence, as shown in the 
organization of a number of features of the 
community life along constructive lines. It 
is some satisfaction that Mr. Chase’s new 
parish, although in another state, is in reality 
right next door, only three miles from Wilder. 

B. A. L. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

North, Cambridge, an Active Organization 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Norra, 
CAMBRIDGE, of which Rey. L. B. Howard is 
pastor, it was voted to adopt the free pew 
system, beginning Mareh 1. At the annual 
meeting of the Society the pastor’s salary was 
raised for the second time in the less than 
two years since he came to this church. The 
Senior Hndeavor Society, disbanded during the 
war, was reorganized at an enthusiastic meet- 
ing, March 5. A men’s committee on church 
membership held weekly meetings for six weeks, 
ending March 1. As one result 11 persons were 
taken into the church the first Sunday in 
March, and others are expected at the next 
communion. The pastor’s class on church 
membership meets weekly at the Sunday school 
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ur, with an enrollment of over 25 young 
people. 

Among recent speakers at various services 
of the church and its societies have been Mr. 
W. R. Moody, of Northfield, Rev. Alfred V. 
Bliss, of the A. M. A., Miss Almira Leavitt, 
back from student religious work in Italy, 
Rey. Enoch Bell, of the American Board, Rey. 
Charles L. Goodrich, of Wellesley, and Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard. Union 
organizations of the men and of the women 
of the four Protestant denominations in North 
Cambridge have been most active this season. 
The men have conducted a community lecture 
course and the women are raising funds for a 
Daily Vacation Bible School in the summer, 
among other things. 


Installation of Dr. Willmott in Roxbury 


In at least one church council, the lawyers 
rather than the ministers have taken the floor, 
and the interest has been not in things theo- 
logical, but ecclesiastical and legal. For at the 
Council called on Wednesday, March 15, by 
Evior, Roxspury, for the installation of Rev. 
B. A. Willmott as pastor of the united Eliot 


and Immanuel-Walnut Ave., the report of the 


secretary of the union committees, Mr. Oren C. 


‘Boothby, displaced any theological statement 


eS =e Oe ee 
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baptized in that church as a boy. 


adequately only through 
pressed. The practice of 


from the pastor-elect. 

The Council was greatly interested as he 
presented clearly and succinctly the various 
steps by which union had been brought about. 
For not only was it evident that each step had 
been taken with the utmost carefulness and 
sure judgment, but through it all there had 
been a mutual spirit of confidence, of self- 
denial and the merging of all lesser considera- 
tions into the one great issue of the advance 
of God’s Kingdom in Roxbury. The result is 


‘so fine an achieyement that the Council ex- 


pressed a desire that the plan of union be 
made available for other churches under some- 


what similar circumstances. 


Many times in the afternoon session appre- 
ciative references were made to the leadership 
of Mr. Willmott, all of which might be summed 
up in Mr. Boothby’s words introducing him in 


the brief exercises following the council supper : 


The speaker who is to follow has in his daily 
work attained such distinguished marks that 
he passes today without examination. His pas- 
torate of the Immanuel-Walnut Avenue Church 
has shown a knowledge of men which has given 
him the power to adapt his methods to the in- 
cidents of a changing problem, a gift of teach- 
ing which has enabled him to emphasize the 
essentials and minimize the relatively unimpor- 
tant, and a spiritually minded ministry which 
has become a vital part of this community. 


The installation services in the evening were 
largely attended both by members of the con- 
gregation and by members of the council. The 
church quartet was supplemented by the vested 
girls’ chorus, occupying the entire right-hand 
gallery, and the volume on the hymns was 
greatly increased by the young men’s group 
under the leadership of Mr. Lee Brooks, which 
filled the gallery on the left. 

The installation sermon was preached by 
Rey. B. T. Marshall, President of Connecticut 
College, himself a child of Bliot Church, and 
His theme 
was “Friendship According to Jesus,” and was 
a beautiful and suggestive interpretation of 
Jesus calling his disciples into friendship with 
himself as the basis of his Church in the 


_ world. Not only can the life and the work of 


the Church be interpreted in terms of such a 
friendship, but the world’s need can be met 

friendship so €- 
this friendship leads 


to an increasing appreciation of Christ him- 


self as the chief of friends. 


The prayer of installation was given by 


i 
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Dr, I’. E. Emrich, and was the expression of 
his own great pastoral heart. 

Prof. Daniel Evans, D.D., gave the charge 
to the people. It was the outgrowth of his 
association with the old Eliot Chureh in the 
period it was without a pastor, when his wise 
leadership and catholic spirit did so much to 
bring about the successful completion of the 
union. 

The charge to the pastor was given by Rev, 
EK. D. Gaylord, of Pilgrim Church, and closed 
with a parody upon Kipling’s “If,” which was 
sent at one Christmas season to Mr. Willmott 
by a parishioner. It was both an expression 
of the ideals of the true minister and also a 
testimony to the sincerity with which the min- 
ister of Eliot Church is following those ideals. 

The community greetings were given by Dr. 
C. A, Young, pastor of the neighboring Rox- 
bury Presbyterian Church. He recognized the 
new Eliot Church as among the churches best 
equipped in organization and resources to do 
a permanent work in Roxbury, and as an ex- 
ample and inspiration for others to follow. In 
bringing the greeting of the Roxbury churches, 
he paid high tribute to the inspiration of Mr. 
Willmott’s spiritual leadership. 
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One happy thought in connection with the 
installation was the presentation to all of a 
souvenir program, containing pictures of the 
two churches, and historical matter of interest 
about Eliot Church, the mother, and her three 
daughters, Vine Street, Highland and Walnut 
Ave. Outstanding in this history were the 
long pastorates both in Eliot, Walnut Ave. and 
Highland, the fruits of which are seen today 
in this union, which leave such a strong, united 
and well-equipped organization to carry on the 
work of the future. 


Among the Pittsfield Churches 

Soutn, PirrsrieELD, whose edifice has been 
renovated recently at an expense of $30,000, is 
experiencing renewed life all along the line. 
Congregations are the largest in the history 
of the church. Prayer meetings average 75 in 
attendance. Sunday school is increasing stead- 
ily. During the past year the church has con- 
tributed for all purposes, $18,000. The 12 
years’ ministry of the pastor, Reve) bey He 
Pierce, has witnessed a growth from 500 to 
over 800 in membership of the church. 

The Nestor of the Congregational ministers 
of Pittsfield is Rev. T. N. Baker, who enters 
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upon: the 21st year of his ministry with Src- 
onD. Among the colored people of Pittsfield 
Dr. Baker is conducting a work of substantial 
character whose immediate encouragement is 
among the children of the Sunday school. 
PinrerRIM MEMORIAL, PirrsrieLp, Rev. H. 
G. Vincent, pastor, is experiencing a helpful 
quickening from the recent union evangelistic 
campaign held in the city. In spite of the de- 
pressed industrial conditions, the budget for the 
coming year was oversubscribed, the number 
contributing increased by 30 per cent. ‘The 
renewed interest in the work of the church is 
shown by larger morning congregations, a new 
momentum in the Young Peoples’ Society and 
a responsiveness to parish evangelism. A new 
pipe organ has recently been installed and 
plans are being considered for a new parish 
house. B. N. W. 


CONNECTICUT 
Coventry Pastor Recognized 

A recognition service for the pastor, Rev. C. 
G. Johnson, was held at Coventry, recently. 
Rey. D. L. Kebbe, of Somerville, presided and 
presented the credentials of Mr. Johnson who 
preached a sermon. Other speakers were Rey. 
Levi Rees, of Stafford Springs: Rev. Marshall 
Dawson, of Storrs; Rev. F. P. Bacheler, of 
Talcottville; Rev. Sherrod Soule and Rey. W. 
F. English, of Hartford. 

Mr. Johnson has been working with the 
Coventry Church about a year. He was born 
in Norway and came to this country as a 
child. He is a graduate of Noah Webster 
University of Illinois, and of Boston Univer- 
sity. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
You say you saw a hypocrite at church 
last Sunday? Possibly he whom you saw at 
that man’s store on Saturday was the hypo- 
crite, but when you saw him Sunday at 
chureh it was the real man. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Mr. Job Leaves Providence Church 

Rey. P. A. Job has resigned from the pastor- 
ate of PEOPLH’S, PROVIDENCE, after u three- 
years’ pastorate, to accept the assistant pas- 
torate of Adams, Mass. He is the grandson 
of Dr. Nehemiah Adams, once pastor of Union, 
Boston. He has rendered useful service: three 
years at North Falmouth, Mass., seven years 
at Carlisle, where the church was rebuilt, and 
three years as associate pastor at Fall River. 
He carries to his new charge the very sincere 
regard of a large host of friends. G. A. B. 


OHIO 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Plymouth, Columbus 

PLYMOUTH, CoLUMBUS, celebrated its 50th 
anniversary, March 9-12, with notable serv- 
ices. On Thursday evening, a large company 
gathered in the home of one of the charter 
members, Mrs. M. IF’. Kinney, where the chureh 
was organized on the evening of March 9, 1872. 
On Friday aftérnoon, the women had a special 
service. An historical sketch of the women’s 
work was given by Mrs. Lucy Converse, and a 
stirring address, “From the Parsonage Win- 
dow,” was given by Mrs. W. A. Warren, wife 
of a former pastor. 

The banquet was held in the gymnasium 
Friday evening, with more than 300 attending. 
In addition to addresses by local speakers, an 
address on “The Church. of the Coming Days” 
was given by Rey. W. E. Gilroy, Editor-in- 
Chief of The Congregationalist. On Saturday 
evening, the motion picture machine was dedi- 
cated to the large service of Christ in the com- 
munity, and “The Stream of Life” was shown. 
Dr. C. W. Hiatt, of Peoria, pastor from 1885- 
89 preached the anniversary sermon. In the 
evening, addresses were given by former pas- 
tors, Rev. H. F. Tyler, of Eagle Grove, Ia., 
and Rev. W. A. Warren, of Paingsville, O. 

Plymouth has had a great history and has 
numbered among its pastors, Dr. F. W. Gun- 
saulus, Rev. Alexander Milne and Rey. H. C. 
Haskell. At the present time the church sup- 
ports Rey. and Mrs. C. H. Riggs on the field 
at Shaowu, China. The church looks forward 
to the next 50 years with great hope of ren- 
dering the same fine service that it has ren- 
dered in the past. Rev. E. A. Ralph is the 
pastor. 


ILLINOIS 

Abingdon Organizations Growing 

The Christian Endeavor Society of ABING- 
DON has increased 100 per cent. during the 
last year and now has an average attendance 
of 55. The Woman’s Missionary Society has 
grown from the weakest to the strongest de- 
partment of the church, with a membership of 
66 and an average attendance of 40. The 
ladies had the honor last year of being the 
first society in the state to meet its full appor- 
tionment for the women’s work. The Ladies’ 
Aid has just purchased a Victor stereopticon 
to be used once a month in showing the work 
being done by our missionary societies in home 
and foreign fields, and to present religious edu- 
cation topics to the members at Church School 
socials. The Church School attendance has 
increased 50 per cent. Rey. H. R. Booch is 
just beginning his fifth year as pastor of Ab- 
ingdon. 
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New Pastor for Michigan City | 
In anticipation of the coming of Rev. Robert 
Hall, of Indianapolis, as pastor, the Ladies’. 
Society of First, MicHIGAN CiTy, has cleaned 
and renovated the parsonage for his occupancy, 
The church is free from debt and, with a bal- 
ance in the treasury, rejoices in the beginning’ 
of a new era in its career of great usefulness. 


NEBRASKA 


Church Life Institutes 

Twenty-three conferences or institutes to 
consider problems of church life and activity 
were held in Nebraska, commencing Jan. 25, 
at Friend, and closing March 38, at Grant. 
Iivery part of the state was covered and all 
our English-speaking churches were included. 
Ninety-six churches, 18 of them without pas- 
tors, were represented by pastor or delegates 
or both. Sixty-seven pastors were in attend- 
ance and 18 pastors were prevented by illness 
or other sufficient reason from being present. 

As might be expected, the women were more 
largely represented than the men. Yet the at- 
tendance of leading men who are really doing 
things in the churches was notable. In some 
cases special meetings were arranged for the 
young people, and their response was hearty. 

The underlying purpose of the meetings was 
to strengthen the churches as working organ- 
izations for building the Kingdom of God in 
their respective communities and the world. 
Emphasis was laid upon the spiritual life as 
the fundamental preparation for such service. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
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to program. = 
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Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 106th year opened Sept. 21. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
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nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
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WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 
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The necessity of adding to the membership 
f the churches was stressed, and plans that 
lave proved valuable were explained and the 
esults stated by those who have used them. 
Mhe pastor’s class and personal evangelism are 
yidently the most widely used and most suc- 
essful methods in our Nebraska churches. 
Pestimony was given as to the help our Com- 
nission on Hyangelism is giving in these mat- 
ers and to the value of the suggestions made 
yy Dr. J. H. Andress, of Norfolk, in the con- 
erence last year. Wyven pastorless churches 
ave found that they do not need helplessly to 
rift until deaths and removals have made 
heir condition hopeless. The lay members can, 
ind in some notable instances have, organized 
‘o secure additions to their membership though 
no pastor was present to lead. 

Woman’s work was strongly presented by 
Mrs. F. P. Loomis, of Omaha, president of the 
Nebraska Branch of the W. B. M. I., assisted 
by vice-presidents in the various associations. 
Dr. C. G. Murphy, secretary of religious 
education, gave illuminating addresses upon 
methods of developing a truly Christian spirit 
through missionary education, emphasizing es- 
pecially the use of the chart in the church 
school and missionary programs, readings and 
plays by the young people. 

Church finances were given careful consid- 
eration through a survey of each church, the 
relation of finances to the community and 
world-wide obligations of the church were dis- 
cussed and successful methods were set forth 
by those who have used them. Emphasis was 
placed upon the practice of Christian steward- 
‘ship as a factor in the deepest spiritual life 
and upon the opportunity of Congregationalists 

to multiply their service to humanity through 
the apportionment for our world-wide work. 

One returns from such contact with the 
churches, not only better acquainted with the 

‘responsible leaders, but also impressed with 
their response to the facts concerning the needs 
and opportunities of our work. w. A. T. 


MISSOURI 

Death of Alfred Tyler Hemingway 

| WeEsTMINSTER, Kansas City, and the de- 
nomination at large have suffered a great loss 
in the death of Alfred Tyler Hemingway, who 
passed away on Feb. 24. He was the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Anson T. Hemingway, of Oak 
Park, Ill, and his brother, Dr. W. A. Hem- 
ingway, American Board Missionary, in China, 
is also a representative of First, Oak Park. 
Mr. Hemingway was a graduate of Oberlin, 
and at the time of his death a trustee of 
Drury College and Kidder Institute. His serv- 
ice to his church, to the cause of education, 
and to the life of Kansas City at large are so 
 yaluable that the Kansas City Star carried an 
editorial calling attention to the great service 
that he had rendered. 


CALIFORNIA 

Pomona College as Host 

An annual pilgrimage to Claremont has 
become a habit on the part of Southern Cali- 
- fornia Congregationalists who accept the “open 
house” day of Pomona College. Accordingly, 
on March 13, a large company gathered to 
enjoy the day’s program. ’ 

In the morning Dr. Raymond Brooks deliv- 
ered an address on the question, “Is the College 
Educating Men Away from the Church? If so, 
What is the Remedy?” 
| Luncheon was followed by 4 Round-Table 
Discussion on the College Outlook, by President 
“Blaisdell. With succinct facts on present con- 
ditions he presented the crucial situation, with 
which the institution is now confronted. He 
made clear the need for facing these facts 
if the actual financial problem is to be met. 
While acknowledging the outward prosperity 
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of new buildings, a campus daily growing in 
beauty and students clamoring for entrance, 
he likewise revealed some inward facts of 
costs, the relationship between tuition and 
interest on endowments to the actual fixed 
charges involved in providing the proper en- 
vironment and instruction for each student. 
In the light of these facts he forcefully chal- 
lenged a new loyalty on the part of those who 
believe in the worth of this institution to the 
commonwealth and the world. 


Plans for Young People’s Summer Conference 

Plans have been announced for’ the third 
annual summer conference of Congregational 
Young People in Southern California. A new 
environment will be provided this year when 
the conference convenes at Pomona College. 
The dates selected are June 30—July 5. 

As in the past two years, leaders are being 
selected with special care. An American Board 
missionary is expected and some of the out- 
standing religious leaders of the Pacifie Coast 
have already accepted an invitation to partici- 
pate. Ss. E. B. 


Mrs. Ranney Ordained at Berkeley 

Mrs. Helen Street Ranney, the secretary of 
the Woman’s Board of Missions of the Pa- 
cific, was ordained to the Gospel ministry on 
March 6, at an impressive service in First, 
BERKELEY, of which she is a member. This 
wag a notable occasion, not only on account of 
the fact that the ordination was of a woman, 
which has rarely occurred before on the Pacific 
Coast, but because of her exceedingly clear 
and earnest statement both of experience and 
belief. 

Mrs. Ranney is a granddaughter of Drs 
Rufus Anderson, for many years the secre- 
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tary of the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and her contacts in childhood with many 
of the great missionaries of the Board pre- 
disposed her to a deep missionary interest. She 
was able to secure only one year of college 
training, at Wellesley, but this was supple- 
mented by special courses at various times, 
and she later entered Hartford Seminary to 
prepare herself to be a teacher of the Bible. 
After a year at the Seminary, however, she 
left to become the wife of Rev. W. W. Ranney, 
and until his death, in 1920, her experience 
was that of a pastor’s wife and helper in a 
yariety of fields. In the summer of 1921 she 
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was called to the Pacific Coast by the Woman’s 
Board of the Pacific, and as she has gone 
among the churches, she has felt that her use- 
fulness would be increased by ordination to 
the Christian ministry. 

A council was called by First, Berkeley, of 
which Prof. J. W. Buckham was moderator 
and Rey. R. B. Dodge scribe. After the satis- 
factory examination, the Council proceeded to 
the ordaining service, the sermon being preached 
by President H. F. Swartz, of the Pacific 
School of Religion, and the prayer offered by 
Prof. C. S. Nash. Others participating in the 
service were Rev. O. W. S. McCall, pastor of 
First Church; Supt. L. D. Rathbone, of the 
Northern Califorina Conference ; Secretary G. 
W. Hinman, of the A. M. A., and Secretary 
R. B. Dodge, of the Bay Association. 


HARRY W. JONES 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


MINNEAPOLIS 


~ Small monthly rental quickly buys the 
Victor Safety Cinema. 
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WASHINGTON 
Interdenominational Conference of Ministers 

An interdenominational conference of min- 
isters was held at Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, Feb. 28—March 3, under the joint 
auspices of the college and the local min- 
isterial association, thus renewing a custom 
suspended last year. Nine denominations were 
represented, the Congregationalists having the 
largest delegation. Invitations were extended 
to an area of about 100 miles out from Walla 
Walla. Dr. Richard L. Swain, who ‘was se- 
cured as the principal speaker, gave an address 
each morning in the College Chapel for stu- 
dents and ministers, and each evening to the 
general public. The evening discourse cover- 
ing the ground of his book, ‘‘What and Where 
is God?” attracted a full house each evening. 
His addresses were exceedingly stimulating, 
thoroughly modern in point of view, but warm 
and mystic in feeling. No less interesting were 
his replies to numerous questions that were 
handed him. His mental alertness, striking 
epigrams, his frankness and spiritual insight 
fascinated and amazed even those who dis- 
agreed with’ him. 

The remainder of the program was no less 
valuable. ‘The first two days’ conference on 
the pastor and his work was conducted by 
President E. C. Hickman, of the Kimball 
School of Theology, Salem, Ore. (M. E.). 
Supt. L. O. Baird conducted the next two days’ 
Conference on “The Modern Apostle, His 
Times, His Problems and His World.” Prof. 
Ki. T. Allen, lately appointed to the Weyer- 
hauser chair of Biblical Literature in Whit- 
man College, gave a daily lecture on the Bible, 
showing the human interest of the Psalms and 
literature interpreted in the light of 30 years’ 
experience as a missionary in Persia. 

There was plenty of time for full discussion 
of the pastors’ problems, interdenominational re- 
lationships and education. The conference pro- 
vided many a challenge to hard thinking from 


Dr. Swain’s opening address on “Losing and 
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Finding the Bible” to President Penrose’, 
charge that the church “eatered to the con 
servative saints and neglected the oncominj 
generation.” It was the desire of all presen’ 
that the conference be held annually. { 


Church and Ministerial Recoré 


Calls 4 
Cross, R. W., Plymouth, Waterloo, Ia., to Manson, 
Hoac, A. B., Chicago, Ill., to Griggsville. Accepts) 
Moornz, A. B. (U.B.), Woodward, Okla., to Polk 
City, Ia. 
WISSLER, H. L., Gilbert, Ia., to Chester Center. 


Resignations 
KOENIG, PHILIP, Fargo, Ida. 
SMItH, C. W., Grand View, Ida. | 
Witson, A. G., Plymouth, Wis., to take effect} 
April 23, Will preside at Valparaiso, Ind. 


Ordinations and Installations 
FInpbuLay, J. L., i., Easthampton, Mass., March 20. 
Sermon by Rev. C. HE. Burton; other parts by, 
Rev. Messrs. C. F. Luther, K. B. Wells, F. E.) 
Emrich, S. F. Blomfield, J. C. Wightman and! 


T. S. Devitt. 
Rannny, Mrs. H. §S., o., First, Berkeley, Cal.,.| 
March 6. Sermon by President H. F. Swartz ;} 


other parts by Rev. Messrs. C. S. Nash, ‘0. W. 
S. McCall, L. D. Rathbone, G. W. Hinman and) 
R. B. Dodge. 


Personals 
BEARDSLEE, Rby. R. <A., Formerly pastor in} 
Springfield, Vt., and now living in Windsor, | 
Ct., is serving as stated supply for North, Man-_ 
chester, Ct. 
Crooks, Rey. and Mrs. C. M., before their de- 
parture for Barre, Mass., were given a recep- | 


tion by Mr. Crooks’ former parishioners, at) 
Waldo, Brockton. He assumed his new work | 
April 1. 


RICHARDS, Rv. C. H., Editorial Secretary of the 
Church Building Society, celebrated his 83d | 
birthday, March 18. The officials and workers 
of the National Council, Missionary Societies 
and Commissions, housed at 287 Fourth Ave., | 
New York, took advantage of the occasion not 
only to present him with a beautiful bouquet | 
of roses, but personally to convey their appre- | 
ciation of the worth of the long and valuable 
service he has given, and their sincere wishes 
for many years of continued happiness in his 
work. Dr. Richards is at his desk every day, | 
full of trenchant ideas and wise counsel, and 
has endeared himself to all. During Lent he 
has had charge of a prayer service held each 
morning in the rooms of the Building Society, 
attended by from 30 to 50 workers, meetings 
rich in inspiration and: spiritual cheer. Dr. 
Richards is this year serving as president of 
the ‘Ministers’ Meeting of New York and Vicin- | 
ity,’ and under his leadership a series of in- 
tensely interesting meetings, discussing eminently 
vital topics, have been held. 


Deaths | 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. FAYETTD HURD 


Rev. Fayette Hurd, Ph.D., 86 years old, died 
in St. Louis, March 1, after an illness of several 
months. He was one of the oldest graduates of 
the University of .Michigan, being in the class of 
’59. He later completed his theological course at 
Andover, and served through part of the Civil 
War with the United States Christian Commis- 
sion in Tennessee. His pastorates were in Mon- 
tour and Cherokee, Ia., Laingsburg, Grand Blanc 
and Nashville, Mich., and Vinita, I. T. (now 
Oklahoma), where he served as preacher and 
teacher, being for a time principal of Worcester 
Academy. He made his home for several years 
in Springfield, Mo., but since 1915, has lived with 
his son, Carlos F. Hurd, in St. Louis. He is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Julia Robinson Hurd, 
his son and three grandchildren. 

Dr. Hurd’s funeral was held from Goodell 


af 
M 


ril 6, 1922 


sh pel of Pilgrim Church, St. Louis. Rev. John 
eCarthy, a life-long friend spoke on “The Bur- 
jens and Compensations of the Ministry.” For 
ome time Dr. Hurd has served as librarian 
f the Sheldon Memorial Library of the Missouri 
Jonference and thus greatly endeared himself to 
yur ministers of the city and state. 

'The body was removed to Union City, Mich., 
or burial. For such as Dr. Hurd, 

Phere is no death; what seems so is transition ; 
his life of mortal breath 


but the suburb of the life elysian 
Vhose portal we call “Death.” 


A. R.A, 


MARY LUCRETIA CUTLER LELAND 


Mary Lucretia Cutler Leland entered the larger 
ife on March 8, 1922. She was the daughter of 
Jriel and Nabby Morse Cutler, and was born at 
Sherborn, Mass., March 24, 1829, and at her death 
aad almost attained the age of 93 years. She 
vas married on Feb. 2, 1853, to Hdmund Francis 
Leland, who became a prominent wholesale cloth- 
ng merchant of Boston. Mr. Leland died April 
4, 1889. Their home was on Columbus Ave. ; 
ind despite changes in the neighborhood, Mrs. 
Leland continued to reside there until her death. 
[Their children were the late Rev. Willis D. 
Leland, Ph.D.; Ella A. Leland; Ada E., wife of 
Alfred L. Darrow; Mary A., wife of George R. 
Southwick, M.D.; and Edmund Francis Leland, of 
the firm of Adams and Leland. 

Mrs. Leland combined in rare perfection the 
jld-fashioned with the more modern virtues. 
Devoted to the standards of faith and practice 
which are among the finest traditions of Massa- 
ehusetts, she nevertheless kept her vision of the 
future, and was earnestly progressive in thought 
and influence. While cherishing strong attach- 
ment for those more nearly of her own age, she 
always manifested intelligent and sympathetic in- 
terest in the activities and welfare of her younger 
relatives and friends. Above all else she was 
spiritual in her thought; one could not converse 
with her without becoming conscious that she 
was tactfully leading the conversation t ward 
religious topics. She was a life-long member of 
Shawmut Congregational Church, Boston, of 
which her husband had been a deacon. She was 
happy in the unfailing devotion of her children 
and grandchildren, and especially during the 

ears of her old age. She received from them 
the tenderest ministrations. 

Funeral services were conducted at her home 
on March 10 by her grand-nephew, Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Cutler; interment was at Lake Grove 
Cemetery, Holliston, Mass. 

. 
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GEORGE STEUERWALD 


The Congregational Church in Canaan, Nie ws 
has been greatly afflicted by the recent death of 
Deacon George Steuerwald. Mr. Steuerwald had 
been a member of the Canaan church for 31 
years, and a deacon for 20 years, having served 
in that office longer than either of his associates. 
His most conspicuous field of usefulness was as 
the ‘treasurer of the Congregational Society, in 
which office for 21 years he showed a helpfulness, 
patience, and loving tact which earned the thanks 
of all. The quiet influence of his Christian char- 
‘acter was strongly felt by all and will long live 
‘after him. His career is especially well described 
by the words, 

\ An honored life, a peaceful end, 

’ And Heaven to crown it all. 
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Events to Come 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, April 7, 10.30 a. M. Missionary 
speakers: Miss Katharine P. Crane, Peking, 
China, and Miss Lucy K. Clark, Uduvil, Ceylon. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, monthly 
meeting, Pilgrim Hall, April 7, 2 p. M. Speak- 
ers: Rev. J. G. Dickey, North Dakota; Rev. 
Alfred VY. Bliss, Boston ; and Rev. H. W. Gates, 
Boston, 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ Meprine, April 10, will take 
the form of a Communion Service, to be held 
at Central Church, Boston, at 10.45 Aa. M. 

MINISTERS’ MEETING OF NEW YORK AND VICINITY, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City, April 10, 
11 A. M. Speakers: Rey. William Horace Day 
and Prof. Bugene W. Lyman. Subject: “The 
Rising Tide of Spiritual Interest.” 

SurroLK Norra ASSOCIATION, Highland Church, 
Somerville, Mass., April 12, afternoon and 
evening. General theme, ‘Prayer.” 

Youna WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, bien- 
nial convention, Hot Springs, Ark., April 20-26. 

SupFoLK SouTH ASSOCIATION (Mass.), Pilgrim 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., April 26, 2.30 P.M. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCD OF THE FHLLOWSHIP FOR A 
CHRISTIAN Sociau OrpER, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., 
May 10-11. 

Nationa, ConGgRuss or ALL RpLicious DENOM- 
INATIONS, under auspices of World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, 
Cleveland, O., May 16-18. 

INTPRNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 

SourTHHRN CALIFORNIA YOUNG PEOPLD’S SUMMER 
CoNFERENCE, Pomona College, June 30—July 5. 
Information available through Conference Di- 
rector of Religious Education, 831 South Hope 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

CONGREGATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE, 
Dixon, Ill, July 10-16. For information ad- 
dress Dr. R. W. Gammon, 19 W. Jackson S8t., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CONVENTION, 
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Missionary Education Conferences 
Buup Riven, N. C., June 23—July 3. 
OcErAN Park, MBE., July 19-28. 
Srivur Bay, N. Y., July 7-17. 
ASILOMAR, CAL., July 11-21. 
SmABECK, WASH., July 26—August 4. 
LAKH GBUNEVA, WIS., July 28—August 7. 


State Conferences 
Arizona, Tucson, April 19-21. 
CaLirorNIA (Southern), San Bernardino, 
8-10. 
Fiorina, St. Petersburg, April 25-27. 
ILLINOIS, Champaign, May 1-3. 
INDIANA, Whiting, May 19-21. 
Iowa, Newton, May 16-18. 
(Continued on newt page) 


The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus— 


The Bruce Lectures, 1917 
James Alexander Robertson, M. A. 


Dr. James Moffatt, in his foreword to the 
book says, ‘Mr. Robertson brings more than 
critical training to his difficult task. He 
has the fine gifts of moral insight and spir- 
itual penetration. What he has produced 
seems to me to be a’ singularly attractive 
piece of work; the effect is to enable us to 
see the life of Jesus, not as the reflection of 
presuppositions which we bring to it, but as 
the inspiration of our personal experience 
in the same order of faith, and as the ulti- 
mate justification of our Christian attitude 
toward God and the world.” $2.25 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
KANSAS, Wichita, May 9-12. 
LOUISIANA (Colored), Lake Charles, April 6. 
MAINE, Bangor, May 9-11. 


ROCHE'’S 


EMBROCATION 


|WHOOPING COUGH| 


Relieves promptly and safely the 
Terrorand Distress of thesedreaded 
afflictions of Childhood. 
120 years of successful use 
Applied externally only. Wonder- 
fully effective in Bronchitis, Lum- 
bago and Rheumatism, 
All druggists or 


W. EDWARDS & SON 
London, England 


=. FOUGERA &CO. 
90-92 Beekman St.N. ¥. |f 


Cuticura Soap 
SHAVES 


Without Mug 


| Cuticura Soap is the favorite forsafetyrazorshaving. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools, 
colleges and_ universities. Education Service, 
Steger Building, Chicago. 


Strong men and women wanted now for teach- 
ing, and club and community service, in Ken- 
tucky. Also teachers for regular positions in 
the East, South, and Central West, for September. 
Good salaries, too. 
advancement. American 
Springfield, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. Al- 
bany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Wanted—Congregational Church in Middle 
West, salary not less than eighteen hundred, by 
Congregational Minister forty years of age. Son 
of a Congregational Minister, trained in a Con- 
gregational College and Seminary. Hight years in 
present pastorate. My preference will be to those 
ehurches which for some reason or other have 
failed to meet their full possibilities. Address 
R. H. L., care Congregationalist. 


Young minister, ordained, married, would con- 
sider call to Congregational church in city or 
community church in the country, $2,500 to 
$3,000 and parsonage. Can furnish excellent 
references as to preaching ability and successful 
work among young people. “A. M.,’’ Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston. 


Congregational Minister wants progressive 
church. Good preacher and visitor. Successful 
in money-raising and with young people. Uses 
notes. Excellent references. ‘‘Liberal,’’ Congre- 
gationalist. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


FARMS 
Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


Farm catalog free. 
ton. 


AIREDALES 


Airedale Pups on approval. Registered stock. 
Kennels closed Sundays. Write for booklet. BH. 


G. Clough, Greenland, N. H. 


Register now for professional | 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


MASSACHUSETTS, Fitchburg, May 15-17. 

MicHiGaNn, Ann Arbor, May 16-18. 

MippLE ATLANTIC (District of. Columbia, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and Virginia), Plainfield, 
N. J., April 18-19. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth, May 16-18. 

New HAMPSHIRE, Derry, May 9-11. 

New Mexico, Gallup, April 17. 

New York, Rochester, May 16-18. 

NortH AND SouruH CAROLINA (White), Star, N. C., 
May 2-4. 

Ou10, Springfield, May 9-11. 

OKLAHOMA (White), Oklahoma City, April 25-27. 

PENNSYLVANIA, May 23-25. 

RuopE ISLAND, Union, Providence, May 9-10. 

Sours Daxora, Huron, May 18-21. 

THNNESSED (Colored), Little Rock, April 26-80. 

VerMonvT, Springfield, May 9. 

WyomMInG, Eaton, Col., June. 


The Church School 
(Continued from page 434) 
Institutes for parents and teachers. 
Pageants and plays featuring religious educa- 
. tion. 
Hdueational motion pictures. 
Parents’ visitation of the church school. 
Visitation of homes by teachers. 
Community canvass for church school mem- 
bers. 
Distribution of literature on religious educa- 
tion. 
Library exhibit of books for mothers and chil- 
dren. 
Chureh bells rung for prayer 
religious education of children. 


for improved 


POSITION WANTED 


Bookkeeper—Position wanted by woman who 
has had 15 years’ experience in bookkeeping. 
Familiar with general office work. Can use type- 
writer. Capable of taking charge. Best of Boston 
references. Address “A. D. D.,’” Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Position in June as traveling com- 
panion with Protestant lady. Best of references. 
Address “F. L.,’’ Congregationalist. 


Soprano Singer desires church position for July, 
August. Excellent references. ‘‘A. C.,” Congre- 
gationalist. 


Experienced History teacher desires an open- 
ing in a Private School for Girls. Best college 
references. “EK. G.’’ Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Maple Lodge Sanatorium, Conway, Mass. A 
pleasant country home for those who need rest, 
care and medical attention. Write for leaflet and 
full particulars. Florence R. Howland, Supt. Rus- 
sell B. Street, M.D., Physician in charge. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Race Avenue 
Women, Chicago, 
and personal care. 


Boarding Home for JHlderly 
Ill. Excellent accommodations 
“M.,” care Congregationalist, 


Chicago. 
Time to Choose that summer Kamp for your 
daughter. Kamp Khoo-Khoo-Khoos, on 225-acre 


farm, on Lake’ Winnepesaukee, is just the Kamp. 
Milk from own Guernsey and Jersey herd. Vege- 
tables from own garden. Fine beach. Outdoor 
sports. Large motor boat. Four-seated auto. 
Home atmosphere. Best of mothering care. Nine 
weeks, June 29—Aug. 31, $150. Only limited 
number taken. Write at once for details if you 
wish to be one of Kamp 1922. Rev. Burt Leon 
NOrks or Clara Olney Yorke (Mrs. B. L.), Alton, 


Easter Gifts. Chicken Little, of cloth, full of 
candy eggs, in yellow coop; SURPRISE STICK, 
make-believe lemon stick holding five Spring toys. 
Each 30 cents, 4 for $1.00. Lambkin, of eider- 
down, holding pint hot-water bottle, $2.00. Mis- 
tress Patty C. Comfort, North Cambridge, Mass? 


Fur Coat for sale (gentleman’s). Worn but a 
few times. Shows no wear. Size 88. “B.,” 
Congregationalist. 


Crepe Paper Table Cloth in rolls. Ideal to use 
for church suppers, banquets, etc. Extremely 
economical and always clean. Send for samples 
and prices. Wisconsin Paper & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


For Sale, cheap, a good Prince Albert coat, size 
40. Inquire. A. L.. Dunton, Lee Center, Ill. 


April 6, 1922 


For CHILDREN 
Story hours. 
Song festivals. 
Parties or pienies. 
Marionettes. 
High-grade motion or stereopticon pictures. 


Tur APRIE PILGRIM ELEMENTARY TEACHER 
CHILDREN’S WEEK SPECIAL 

Fourteen pages devoted to Children’s Week. 

Special cover suitable for poster. 


INFORMATION AND INSPIRATION 


The call to Children’s Week. 
What Children’s Week has accomplished. 


PROGRAMS FOR PARENTS’ MEETINGS 
ANY CHILD, A morality play by Ora W.- 
Wood. 
A story for a parents’ meeting. 
List of plays and pageants. 


PUBLICITY 
Poster contest. 
Illustrations of posters. 
Illustration of store window display. 
Children’s Week project for mothers’ meeting. 
FRANCES W. DANIELSON. 


RISIBLES 


“And you say you lost control of your car?” 
“Yes. I couldn’t keep up the installments.”> 
—From Judge. 


Jones—Hello, old chap. Where’ve you been?” 

Bones—Just returned from my vacation! 
While there I looked up my family tree and— 

Jones—Get hit with any cocoanuts?—Way- 
side Tales. 


The elderly housekeeper asked a young maid 
to run an errand for her, remarking: “Your 
legs are younger than mine.” 

The maid, grumbling, replied: ‘‘That’s all 
very well, but they’ve got to last longer.”— 
Epworth Herald. 


Election Agent—That was a _ good, long 
speech our candidate made on the farming 
question, wasn’t it? 

Farmer—Oh, yes, it wasn’t bad; but a couple 
o’ nights good rain wud ’a’ done a sight more 
good.—British Farm and Home. 


Wiurre Mountawn Refrigerators 
sh 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 
Built on scientific principles and 
tested by use “in over a million homes.” 
Easy to clean, economical, durable 
and efficient. Sold in every city and 
important town in the United States. 


Send for handsome Catalogues 
and Booklets. 


Maine Manufacturing Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Established 1874 

Look for the name 

WHITE MOUNTAI 


your ice 


Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Nasal Catarrh. 
Bronchitis an 
Sore Throat. 


The Vapor Treatment for Coughs and Colds 


The time to use Cresolene is at night. This fact 
appeais to every one, fer the healing, antiseptic 
vapor is breathéd all night and is constantly in 
contact with the seat of the disease, relieving the 


cough and difficult breathing. 
Cresolene has been recommended and used for forty 
years. ‘Che benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 60. FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


USED WHILE 
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- Benevolent Societies 


SSACHUSET?S HOMD MISSIONARY SOcInTY, a 
ms tuent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
peiety, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
their home missionary work. The Society 
its bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
ek E. Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 
Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 


National Agencies 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Moderator, Rey. William B®. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 

; 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
a 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 

ite se eee Be Sor ee 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
Rey. Rockwe.tL H. Porrer, Chairman, Ct. 
Rbv. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER BH. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rby, ARYHUR H. Braprorp, Ree. Sec., R. I. 


Berecutive Staff 
Rey, CHARLYS E. Burvron (ex officio), Secretary 
Rey. JaMus BE. McConneuy, Associate Secretary 
Rpv. Joun L. Kiueon, Financial Secretary 
Rev. Harry D. SHELDON, Superintendent of Dis- 
tribution 

It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, go as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 


ston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
its gifts from churches and individuals, also 
ests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
, Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. H. 
mrich, Congregational House. 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
Its object is the 


its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres. ; BE. 
Isey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
lding, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
al House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, ‘Treas. ; 
ss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
§. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
eas. Friday Meeting 10 A. M. 

‘Woman’s BoaRD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
00m 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
ancisco, Cal. Mrs. R. C. Kirkwood, President ; 
rs. Ernest A. Evans, Vice-President; Mrs. W. 
Ferrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
, Executive Secretary ; Miss Elizabeth S. Ben- 
m, Associate Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 


BDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. g, | sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
ffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. tive promotion of the united interests of the 
Woman’s HomMm Missionary ASSOCIATION (of churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
flassachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. | and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 


Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and information address the 
Commission on Missions. 


atheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
07 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher ; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
regational Society devoted to the material, social 
ind moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
s finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Bequests should be 
ton Seaman’s Friend 
5 Contributions from churches and indi- 
duals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
q Incorporated 1833 
_ The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
_ JouHn B. Catvert, D. D., President; GbORGH 
SipNry WEBSTER, D. D., Secretary. 
| Cuarence C. Pinnno, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
ee ew York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 

Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
_ National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
tural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
‘all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
icited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 
Henry CHURCHILL Kine, Chairman 
Joun R. Monrcompry, Vice-Chairman 
Joun N. BenNnErT, Secretary 
CrntraL Trust COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to relate 
more effectively the churches to the educational in- 
stitutions, and to assist these institutions, both 
financially and with administrative advice. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Hstablished by the National Council at Des 


Moines in 1904. 
Rey. William Horace Day, 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 
Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


IONAL EDUCATION 
OCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. B. Holt, Social Service Secretary 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Chairman 


CONGREGAT 


Contributions and communications relative to work Directs Denominational Religious Education 
in any part of the country may be sent to the | program including Social Service and Missionary 
Bdueation; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 

s, University Pastors ; 


New England office. 
Schools, Ministerial Student 


directs campaign to secure 
Leadership. 


W. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Recruits for Christian 


Corresponding Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William E. Strong 

Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Associate Secretaries 
Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 


Rev. Alden H. Clark 

Rev. Charles Drnest White 

Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 

District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 

Henry H. Kelsey, 

an Francisco 


Sec’y Interior 


See’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rey. 
Phelan Bldg., 8 


Po ee Oe 2 ee 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rey. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, See’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mi 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state socie 
are federated with the National Society. 


ssion in- 
ties 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 


communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rev. George L. Cady Corresponding Secretaries 


vy. Fred L. Brownlee f 
ee Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary, of Woman's Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District See: : 

vy. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St. oston _ 

a ¥F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicaso 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bl¢¢., San 
Francisco. Speman 

Educational and church work in e Sou 

among Negroes and Highlanders ; eee eee 


Chinese, Japanese, 


mong Indians, 
= - d in Porto Rico an 


Mexico, Utah, an d Hawaii. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE ANNUITY FUND 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 

Rey. FRANK M. SpHeLDON, General Secretary 
Jospru B. ROBSON, Treasurer 
Vernon M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A, A, HAGSTROM, Western Manager ~ 
KpNNETH S. BALLOU, Advertising Manager 


pit supplies in New England 
to New England Congregationa 
‘pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Connecticut Societies 
Tap FUND For MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William_ F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 
THe MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, @ 
onstituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. ae 
errod Soule, Superintendent ; Rev. William ¥. 


inelish,-_jPreasurer,,Congregetionél House, Hart: 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 


Beacon St. THE PILGRIM PRESS * 


B 


W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 


Offering Envelopes 


FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
3875 Lexington Avenue, New York 4 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
g i egational minister, 
RE Ns allies disability and the 
in ease of his untimely 


defense of his family : 

death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
emorial Funa. 

= Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 


B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 

A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
$5,000,000 held in trust by the Corporatio: 

the National ‘ouncil, the income used to endow 
the Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the minister's an- 
nual paymer ‘s toward old age annuities. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, Bxecutive Secretary 

Lucius R. Bastman, Chairman Hxecutive Committee 


Congregationalists ! Attention! 


“The Congregationalist” Is Organizing a 


Congenial Travel Party for Royal 


"ROUND THE WORLD CRUISING 


on The Canadian-Pacific Quadruple Screw Express S.S. “Empress of France,” 


(18,500 gross tons), the largest and most luxurious vessel that ever made a World Cruise: 


Sailing from New York, January 23, 1923 


VISITING: Havana, Colon, Panama, Cocos (Treasure Island), San Francisco, Hawaii, 14 
days in Japan at Yokohama, Tokio, Kamikura (Nikko), Osaka (Nara), Kyoto, Kobe, the 
Inland Sea, and Nagasaki, Hongkong, the Pearl River, Canton, Manila, Batavia and Buiten- 
zorg in Java, Singapore, Rangoon, option of 19 days in India, Ceylon, Calcutta (Darjeeling 
and the Himalayas), Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, Bombay, Colombo and Kandy, 
Red Sea, Suez Canal, Cairo, Port Said, Naples, Gibraltar, Havre, Southampton, Montreal, 
Quebec, New York—a travel program of overwhelming interest! 


Reserve Berths. Now! 120 DAYS 


Be at the head of the rush of applicants for “Round 
the World” Staterooms. 


with optional stopover in Europe. 


A Great trans-Atlantic Liner, with 20 Imperial suites 
and chambres-de-luxe with private bath, two great 
Promenade Decks (one glass-enclosed) given over to 
public rooms, gymnasium, elevator, forced ventilation 
of hot and cold air on every Deck, electric fans in 
every stateroom. The highest standard of Travel. 


$1,000 AND UP 
according to size and location of room selected. 


First Class, including regular shore excursions, 
hotels, drives, R. R. Tickets, fees (except steward’s 
shipboard fees, etc.). 

The famous Canadian-Pacific trans-Atlantic cuisine 
and service throughout. 


We Will Also Have a “Congregationalist *” Party for 


CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN ON THE 
PALATIAL S.S. “EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 


(25,000 gross tons, 42,500 tons displacement) with 25 suites, three great Prom- 
: enade Decks, representing the acme of royal cruising. 


05 Days, Sailing from New York, Feb. 3, 1923. (Cost $600.00 up.) The two Mediterranean 
Cruises of February, 1922, were each booked in eight weeks. Make your reservations now. 


Send for illustrated book and diagram, mailed free, postpaid 


Address Cruise Department, “The Congregationalist,” 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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ATIONAL CHURCH, OMAHA, NEB. 
Of which Rev. Frank G. Smith is pastor. 


FIRST CENTRAL CONGREG 


In our series of Notable Church Edifices. 


IMPRESSIONS OF PRESENT DAY EGYPT, by S. Ralph Harlow 


THE COURTEOUS TEXTILE STRIKE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, by Herbert A. Jump 


ORGANIC UNION AMONG THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES, by Frank K. Sanders 


LIBERTY THROUGH PROHIBITION—An Editorial 
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Hditor, RotFrH CoBLEIGH; Western Hditor, Ruv. R 

(Chicago) ; Literary Editor, Rry. Parris . huands Nome Walioe 
Miss ELIZABETH G. WHITE ; Contributing Editor, Rev. WILLIAM BE. 
_ Barron, D. D.; Advertising Manager, Kenneru S. BaLovu. : 


The Oongregationalist (1849) succeeds The Record 
3 £ er, f . 
The Advance, 1867. Published every Thursday, by The Daeee oa 
ee ee Pireet, meee cpmyogitien by Thomas Todd Co : 
= gle subscription, $3.00 ar; i ' 
Hee $5.75. Dp $ a year; in Church Clubs and to 
year. Subscriptions must be paid in advance. Renew a month before 


The Jonaregationalist 


Continuing 


THE RECORDER and 
Tun STAFF: Wditor-in-Chief, Rev. WitLiAM BE. Gi~roy; Managing paeeee ec 


Foreign postage, $1.00. Canadian postage, $.50 a 


date of expiration on the address label of the paper. R®MITTANCES : 
Make payable to The Oongregationalist, and will be acknowledged by @ 
change of date on the label. Receipt will be sent if two-cent stamp 
is enclosed with remittance. In renewing do not fail to send exact 
address as on label. CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Both old and new addresses 
must be sent im and be in our hands at least two weeks before the 
change is to go into effect. Current copies may be obtained at the 
Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, and 19 West 
Jackson Street, Chicago, and at our depository, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Single copies, 10 cents. Subscription correspondence 
may be directed to The Oongregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 19 West Jackson Street, Chicago, Ill. 


‘Vol. CVIL. 


erard Walker Snow 


THE QUESTION OF ORGANIC UNION 


ARE You A SUPERIOR PERSON? 


Hubbard 
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The Real Resurrection 


By Rey. Everard Walker Snow 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

And you did He make alive, when ye were 
ad «through your trespasses and sins.— 
ph. 2: 1. 
Contemplate if you will a few grains of 
ed corn. Are these seeds alive? Biol- 
y says that life manifests certain char- 
teristics; namely, activity, growth and 
production. Do these seeds manifest such 
jaracteristics? No. Have they life? Yes, 
ey have life of a certain grade, but they 
ave not as yet realized their true conscious- 
ss of life, the consciousness of acting, 
owing and multiplying. 
Suppose, now, that this seed is put up on 
ie closet shelf and allowed to remain there 
months, and perhaps for years. What 
fill be the result, Why, its shell will 
cken and close in upon it until its capac 

for a higher consciousness of life will 
s crushed out altogether. In other words, 
iroughout the entire period from the day 
which it was harvested, that seed was 
ving in a realm where death operates 
resistibly. 

ow then, having failed in these 
salize within this seed the true conscious- 
ess of life, suppose that we take it and 
lant it in the garden, where Nature’s rain 
nd sunshine may operate upon it, what now 
ill happen? Why, sooner or later, accord- 

to the kind of seed, germination will 

and the consciousness of life that is 
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growth will dawn, for the law of death 
will have been conquered by the higher law 
—the law of life. In a word, resurrection 
has occurred. The seed has been made alive, 
or made to live, and from now on its con- 
sciousness of life ceases to be one of de- 
crease and becomes the marvel of increase. 

Man is seed, possessed of the capacity of 
the consciousness of life, eternal life, here 
and now. So long, however, as, like the seed 
corn upon the shelf, he remains out of har- 
monious adjustment to the spiritual uni- 
verse, that is, “in trespasses and sins,’”’ so 
long does he abide under the operation of 
the law of death. Death, sooner or later, 
becomes the outlook of every man living the 
physical consciousness. 

For the earnest seeker after life, Chris- 
tianity offers a program for realization as 
scientific aS any offered in the realm of 
agriculture for the treatment of the seed. 

A new consciousness of life can come in 
only one way. That way is, through resur- 
t the synonym in religion of germina- 


rection, 
tion in agriculture. In this way, and in 
this way alone, like the seed, does man 


progress from the realm of the physical con- 
sciousness where death rules into the spirit- 
ual consciousness, where life reigns and 
manifests the true evidences of its presence. 

Onee again, then, contemplate the seed. 
Germination comes only through the opera- 
tion of the mysterious quickening influence 
of nature—her soil, her sun and her rain. 
Just so the physical consciousness, where 
death rules, is exchanged for the spiritual 
consciousness, the sense of life, in only one 
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way. The physical must be acted upon by 
the mysterious but mighty germinating forces 
of the real rain and sunshine of the spiritual 
realm, the grace and love of God. Such act- 
ing upon comes as the result of planting. 

Unlike the garden seed, man himself de- 
termines whether or not his life shall be 
planted, whether or not the consciousness 
of life shall supplant the consciousness of 
death. Throughout the centuries the Mas- 
ter Gardener, the Christ, has waited for the 
entrusting of lives in penitence, in confi- 
dence and obedience to him, that he may 
take them and plant them in God’s garden, 
and cause to play about them the germi- 
nating forces of the invisible realm, effect- 
ing quickening and the present awareness 
of life. His own resurrection is guaran- 
tee of his capacity to serve in this mar- 
yelous manner. Boundless gratitude is the 
one dominant emotion of those who have 
truly dared this great venture with him, 
and from their hearts, as from the heart 
of Paul of old, rises the cry, “Thanks be 
to God who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ!” Oh, the yearning 
for the realization of life today! 

Once again the centuries-old Easter time 
returns, and its message is not merely one 
of comfort, rich though that is. Its mes- 
sage now is a ringing challenge, heroic, im- 
perious, calling us to make of that which 
it symbolizes not merely a fact of history, 
but an experience of faith, for this is the 
real Resurrection. For the pleading cry of 
the world today is for the dynamic of life, 
living men and women. 


THE EFFECT OF THE SHORTAGE 


In 1921 We Asked the Churches for $5,000,000 
We Received Approximately $2,900,000 
What Has Been the Result ? 


II. 
Church Extension Boards 


Congr eau. Home Missionary Society 


Imperative salary increases impossible. 
Survey, showed 51 per cent. of all pastors’ salaries below living. standard. For 
home missionary pastors the percentage is 70. 


The shortage’ has compelled the National Society to ask the relinquishment of one 
month’s grant to all missionaries. 


Some State Societies are forced to cut all home missionary aid as much as 10 per 

cent. This draws blood. 

Filling gaps in the ranks impossible. 

The survey showed 344 fewer home missionaries than in 1914, and 562 fewer home 

missionary churches and stations than in 1916. 

Further reduction has been necessary this year. More churches have had to be 

closed. Additional home missionaries have had to give up their work. 

3. The number of students employed for summer service reduced by one-half, thus 
jeopardizing our recruiting work. 

4. Important equipment withheld. The upkeep of automobiles though necessary to 
effective service has been impossible. 


5. The opportune time for strategic fields has had to be let slip by. 


6. Debt. The National Society in spite of reduction of between forty and fifty thou- 
sand dollars is closing its fiscal year with a burdensome debt. Several State So- 
cieties are in the same predicament. 


be 


wanton te oy Church Building Society 


Some twenty specific applications for amounts aggregating $175,000 turned down. 
Among these were Armenian, Italian and Colored Churches in Greater New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago and Boston. 


139 applications for grants on the docket for many eee carried over from 1921 
into 1922. 


3. “First Aid”? not given in ten instances where unusual opportunities were offered. 


bo 


Congregational Sunday School Extension Society 


1. Five full time and five part time workers withheld from pioneer territory. 
2. Nineteen fewer student workers than are urgently called for. 


Churches which make their canvass this spring may 
help save the day for the Foreign and Home work 


Watch this space for further facts next week. 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N., Y. 


GREAT moral and social victory was won when the 
' United States adopted national prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. But, like many another victory, it may 
be turned into defeat unless defenses high and strong 
are erected, and unless vigilance and wisdom hold the 
ground that has been gained. 

Many of us may not realize how effectively the slogan 
of personal liberty is being used throughout our country 
by opponents of national prohibition. Scores of respect- 
able citizens, even, affirm that prohibition is wrong in 
principle, however good in purpose—because it seeks to 
prohibit the exercise of a fundamental prerogative of 
democracy, the right of personal liberty. What, then, 
shall we say, in all candor, to that argument? 


Tor Way or FREEDOM 
The course of progress in civilization may be traced 
through the struggles for human freedom. Is it too much 
to say that God has been on the side of those who fought 
and wrought to make men free? 
Here in America liberty has found its fullest, freest 
expression. Here men have established religious free- 
dom and free government; human slavery has been abol- 
ished; we enjoy free speech, a free press, and the free 
ballot of equal suffrage. We are in the midst of the 
struggle for industrial freedom, and we are told that 
we may expect that struggle to continue until our in- 
dustrial system has dropped the forms and follies of 
feudalism and has acquired more of the spirit and 
methods of a free country. 
' Meantime, we have adopted national prohibition, and 
in so doing we have achieved one of the boldest and most 
far-reaching victories for human freedom that have come 
out of the age-long struggles of the race. Prohibition 
of a great evil means emancipation for those who have 
suffered from that evil. The winning of human liberty 
has always been attended by the enactment of laws 
prohibiting. wrongdoing. All such prohibitions curtail 
_ the personal liberty of some members of society in order 
that all may be free from the harm they would other- 
wise suffer. Righteous prohibition laws protect and 
emancipate. While limiting the personal liberty of those 
who are inclined to injure and exploit others or to 
harm themselves, they greatly extend the 


personal lib- 
erty of all. 


WHat NATIONAL PROHIBITION HAS DONE 


The legalized liquor traffic was a flagrant public 
nuisance. Under it we had the open saloon, attended 
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Liberty Through Prohibition 


by gambling, vice and debauchery; we had its constant 
temptation to the weak and unwary, we had the power- 
ful, crafty and unscrupulous liquor interests fettering 
banks, big business and industry, corrupting and con- 
trolling political organizations, dominating city and 
state governments, shaping and blocking legislation, en- 
trenching evils and preventing reforms. 

The liquor traffic bred criminals, paupers and de- 
generates, broke down health and mind and character, 
ruined homes, filled police courts and prisons, poor- 
houses and hospitals, inflicted misery and death, directly 
and indirectly. Such was the personal liberty which has 
been swept away. 

With prohibition has come a limitation upon the op- 
portunities to gratify selfish appetite. Self-restraint and 
self-denial are imposed for the larger good. That prin- 
ciple runs all through our citizenship, regardless of 
national prohibition. The present ardent defenders of 
personal liberty seem to have forgotten this fact. 

National prohibition has brought liberty to the 
saloons’ victims, emancipation to untold thousands who 
suffered from the liquor traffic and paid the price of its 
soulless tyranny. It has reclaimed homes, closed jails 
and almshouses, transformed slums, filled savings banks 
and greatly reduced the waste and cost and corruption. 
in human wreckage. All this and more, notwithstanding 
rum-runners, bootleggers, kitchen stills and the craze for 
“hooch.” 

Whose voices shall be heeded—the voices of the 
brewer, the crook and the tippler, or the voices that 
come from the nation’s homes and churches, its indus- 
tries and business, the voices of the teeming millions 
whom National Prohibition has made free? 


Tue Neep or THE Hour 

The need of the hour is a new vision of human free- 
dom, a new zeal for human welfare, a new faith in the 
new day of enfranchisement from the liquor traffic; we 
need a new loyalty to National Prohibition. 

We need to develop a more enlightened public senti- 
ment... We need a more reverent respect for law and 
a more determined demand for its enforcement. We 
need to make the public press and the popular theater 
realize that Christian citizens do not applaud or con- 
done their cheap jokes, which so constantly ridicule 
prohibition. 

Here, indeed, is a great challenge to the churches of 


America. What are we going to do about it? 
R. C. 
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EDITORIAL 


Ratification of the Treaties 

HEN the United States Senate voted to ratify all 

of the seven treaties adopted by the Washington 
Conference for the Limitation of Armaments, it com- 
mitted our government to a new policy in our interna- 
tional relationships and established a new order in 
world affairs. The Washington Conference did the con- 
structive work, but it would have been a failure had 
the Senate refused to ratify the treaties made by the 
Conference. 

The big fight in the Senate was over the Four-Power 
Treaty, which is an agreement binding Great Britain, 
Japan, France and the United States to a co-operative 
policy intended to maintain justice and peace in the 
Far East. It dissolves the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
which was an obstacle to free and impartial interna- 
tional relationships. The Four-Power Treaty was op- 
posed chiefly on the ground that it was an “alliance” 
and an “entangling” one, such as Senators Borah and 
Johnson, Reed and Glass, for instance, could not con- 
template without agitation, even with the reservation 
which was adopted on recommendation of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee declaring: 

“The United States understands that under the state- 
ment in the preambles, or under the terms of this treaty, 
there is no commitment to armed force, no alliance, no 
obligation to join in any defence.” j 

The vote to ratify this treaty followed a spectacular 
oratorical fight, and was only four more than the needed 
two-thirds. . Within a week the last of the other treaties 
was ratified, three of them without opposition. The 
vote in each case was as follows: Yap Treaty, 67 to 22; 
Four-Power Treaty, 67 to 27; Supplemental Four-Power 
Treaty, 65 to 0; Naval Limitation Treaty, 74 to 1; Sub- 
marine and Noxious Gas Treaty, 71 to 0; Far Eastern 
Treaty, 66 to 0; Chinese Tariff Treaty, 58 to 1. 

The two most important were the Four-Power and 
the Naval Limitation Treaties, the former relieving the 
tension and the immediate danger of trouble in the 
Pacific, and linking up the United States in world 
affairs—if not in a league of nations or an “alliance,” 
at least in a pretty effective substitute for one as far 
as it goes. The second begins disarmament by disarm- 
ing, to a substantial degree; it stops naval competition 
for ten years, removing one of the threats of war 
and relieving the terrific burden of expense in warship 
building. 

Other results of the Washington Conference included 
a happy, successful experiment in frank, open interna- 
tional discussion, and free agreement in place of selfish 
secret diplomacy and coercion so characteristic of in- 
ternational conferences in the past; Japan voluntarily 
changes her militaristic policy of imperialism, gaining 
sympathetic regard for her problems; China’s rights are 
safeguarded as never before; somewhat strained relation- 
ships between Japan and the United States are relieved, 
and we have the beginning of what we hope may be a con- 
ference habit of dealing directly with serious problems 
between nations by representatives of the nations in- 
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terested gathered around one table, upon which all the 
facts are placed. 

This is not the end, but the beginning. Hearty, con- 
stant support of the work so well begun is needed in 
America, and from this beginning we should go forward. 
Progress will be slow, but we must be patient, ever 
mindful of the purposes of international co-operation 
and a world order in which there shall be peace with 
justice, liberty and opportunity for all. The influence 
of the Christian churches of America was a large factor 
in the success of the Washington Conference. Rightly 
directed that influence may be a power for good in 
future international affairs. 


The Question of Organic Union 

JW things will appear in our columns of more im- 

mediate and intense importance than the concise 
and excellent statement, elsewhere in this issue, which 
Dr. Frank K. Sanders has made regarding “Organic 
Union Among the Evangelical Churches of North Amer- 
ica.” It is a matter calling for calm and thorough con- 
sideration, and if promptness in decision may be needed 
there must also be deliberateness of judgment. While 
the issue is not new, there is a certain newness and 
definiteness in the present proposals. 

Strong leadership is to be expected from The Con- 

gregationalist in this sphere, and we trust that expec- 
tation will not be disappointed. In our judgment, how- 
ever, such leadership, to be ultimately effective, must 
be founded, not in a dogmatic attitude on the part of 
the editor, or of an editorial group, but upon the mak- 
ing of our columns, as far as space may permit, a forum 
for the free and full discussion of all the issues in- 
volved. The distinctively editorial aim should be the 
attainment of that sane and well-balanced judgment in 
the interpretation of the facts and arguments which 
may help the constituency at large toward free and in- 
telligent convictions. Congregationalists are proverbi- 
ally open to reason, but they justly resent the dogmatic 
note. 
. We question if Dr. Sanders’ introduction of the 
matter can be improved upon. It is clear, precise and 
informing, and it suggests the immediate, as well as the 
ultimate, field of action. In only one particular does 
there appear to us to be lacking the judiciousness that 
characterizes the statement as a whole. This is in the 
sentence: “If we as Congregationalists, or any other 
body, are unwilling to enter into some such contract, 
carefully guarded from abuse, it is absolutely idle to 
discuss the question of organic union, now or at any 
other time.” 

We have suggested to Dr. Sanders that this one sen- 
tence might be interpreted to imply a pre-judging of 
the very issue that the Congregational constituency has 
to determine, and we have been glad to have from him, 
as we anticipated, a strong disclaimer of any such 
purpose. We had pointed out that the essential ques- 
tion underlying all such proposals is whether they do 
ultimately serve the end of unity that they have in view, 
and that there are sincere believers in the ideal of or- 
ganic union who think that the whole approach must 
be along different lines. We have not been gure that 


“it is quite fair to these latter to suggest that they are 
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“management and business success CO 
vested interest establishing powers and privileges which 


ters and spiritual leaders th 
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using words without the desire to make them good.” 


However, this is entirely in the nature of an aside 
and we heartily endorse Dr. Sanders’ plea for the see 
ing of a definitely practical issue in a plain, practical 
way. Discussion and action should focus upon the pro- 
posals now before us, and Mr. Sanders is right in sug- 
gesting that a lightly-assumed negative attitude “ae 
naturally be regarded as indicating no vital een 
any real progress toward unity. 


The Textile Strikes in New England 


HE brief but comprehensive and graphic account of 
the textile strike in Manchester, N. H., which Mr. 

Jump contributes to another column, takes us into the 
very heart of general conditions in the textile industries 
of New England and deals indirectly with the issues 
that are uppermost in industrial disputes throughout 
the country at large. 

More directly than we had supposed the issue is a 
straight one between profits upon capital and human 
interests. No benevolent and paternalistic practices of 
large corporations, commendable as they may be, should 
blind us to this fact, which, with manifest impartiality, 
Mr. Jump allows to speak for itself. 

Several factors in this particular dispute, which are 
found more or less evident in all similar disputes, Mr. 
Jump brings out very clearly. These are: 

1. The part that foresight, good management and 
general efficiency play in the building up of large in- 
dustries, and in the production of profits. Only the most 
violent protagonist of labor could fail to recognize the 
validity and force of this factor. 

2. The immense profits that have accrued to great 
corporations under such foresight and management, and 
the contrasted meagerness of the average wage paid the 
employees, in this case putting many of the latter far 
below the normal standard of living and comfort the 
government experts suggest as a minimum. 

3. The complicated local and general social condi- 
tions resulting from these factors, making the life of 
the community dependent so largely upon private in- 
terest and profit. 

4. The tendency of corporations to resent the intru- 
sion of any factor other than that of business in deter- 
mining the ultimate conditions of wage, privilege and 
environment for the workers. 


5. The apparent assumption that foresight, good 
nstitute a sort of 


neither labor, nor the public, has any ultimate right to 


challenge. 


6. The apparent insistence upon the part of minis- 


at public welfare and justice 
trial disputes, and 


to the individual lie back of all indus 
ay that may pro- 


the effort to bring men together inaw 


mote fairness and justice for all. 
To the business man, and to those who see the issues 


wholly from his standpoint, it may appear the honest 
view that weakening of the business control, or even 
the sacrificing of the incentive of profits, is virtually a 
killing of the goose that lays the golden egg. The re- 
sponsible head of a great industry may be a man of 
heart and sympathy who deplores many things that he 
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regards as inevitable. To others, and we are of their 
opinion, the real killing of the goose is the sacrificing 
of the higher interests and homes of the people to the 
profit-making practice and philosophy, and we are con- 
vinced that the day is rapidly coming when the men of 
affairs, the competent and able men of big business, will 
have to face their problems, even in the economic sphere, 
from this standpoint. 

We cannot forecast any satisfactory settlement of 
present issues, ner have we the desire to take sides where 
our knowledge is insufficient, but we see in these present 
strikes more than the intense reluctance of wage-earners 
to stand a cut in wages at present none too large. 
Underneath is the challenge that we shall all have to 
meet in these coming days, not of the dominance of labor 
or capital in the control of industry, but of the whole 
profit-making motive and all that has resulted from it 
as against the idea of industry established upon the basis 
of service and public welfare. 


Are You a Superior Person? 


Hs? you a better religion than your neighbor ? 
Show it not by berating or despising his, but by 
the thoughts, words and deeds that may quietly demon- 
strate the superiority of your own belief and outlook. 
If there were less controversy and dissension over 
matters of belief, and more rivalry in displaying the 
nine fruits of the Spirit, we should be much farther 
on the way to the kingdom of God. 

Suppose, for instance, that in Ireland, or wherever 
Protestants and Catholics are found in contact, and in 
conflict, there had been this rivalry of Christian char- 
acter and kindliness. Would it not have produced a 
better day, and a safer day, for all? Ignoring for the 
time the great wrongs that Protestants believe have 
been perpetrated by ecclesiastical hierarchies, would not 
more have been done for the world if any supposed 
superiority had been demonstrated by a display of 
magnanimity and Christian love? Unfortunately, we 
have too much innate admiration for the determined 
partisan and the “good hater.” But the strength of 
love is higher than the fury of hate. 

In our own Fundamentalist and Liberal conflict— 
which in greater or lesser measure is affecting all re- 
ligious communions—would it not be better if either 
Fundamentalist or Liberal think he has the superior 
faith and experience, that he avoid judgment and de- 
nunciation and display the worth of his religion in its 
Ig zeal, even for the ark of truth, to 


positive fruits? 
to Christ’s command- 


be placed higher than obedience 


ment of love? 
After all, it isthe Christian graces of humility, 


gentleness and love that really conquer evil, and safe- 
guard the way humanity has to go. 


¥ ¥ 


When occasional Fundamentalists question our or- 
thodoxy, and write canceling their subscriptions—some- 
thing that we are glad to say happens only occasionally 
—we may take comfort from the fact that that stal- 
wart and spiritually minded missionary enthusiast, 
Dr. Robert BE. Speer, has not escaped attack. Incredible, 
but we have it on the best authority. 
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THe Stupent Bopy or THE ARTs DEPARTMENT, ASSIUT COLLEGE 
is to be free, these are the men who will free her from ignorance, vice, child-marriage, degradation of womanhood | 
and all the social evils. 


If Egypt 


Aa 
April 18, 1922 


Impressions of Present Day Egypt : 


A visit to Al Azhar University, where students are taught that all new ideas are 
false—missionary schools and colleges manned by a gallant band of workers— 
Egypt needs the Christian message to carry her out of ignorance into light. 


FTER ten crowded days in Egypt it is 

difficult to set down an orderly account 
of the outstanding impressions. But one 
thing does stand out with certainty. Egypt 
today is not the Hgypt I visited in July 
of 1914. Like a dream, that last glori- 
ous afternoon in Port Said of seven sum- 
mers ago came back to me as I stood once 
more under the great monument to de Les- 
seps at the Canal entrance. I saw again 
that great German liner just through the 
Canal, homeward bound. She must have 
reached port almost to an hour of that fatal 
midnight when England’s ultimatum re- 
mained unanswered and the German hosts 
continued their treacherous advance into 
Belgium, while that little land was giving 
thrilling proof that she was a nation, not 
a highway. 

On that lazy afternoon of 1914 Egypt was 
asleep; today HDgypt is aflame. But it is a 
fruitless fire, for the British will get out of 
Egypt when the Pyramids turn to sand. It 
is true that Saad Pasha Zagloul has had 
the greatest reception which any individual 
Egyptian has ever received, because in the 
councils of Europe he stood for uncompro- 
mising and complete independence of Egypt. 

But Zagloul was sent to Aden for em- 
barkation to Ceylon while I was in Cairo, 
and the Egyptians accepted the fact with 
calm. On my way to the great Mohamme- 
dan university of Al Azhar with Dr. Zwemer 
we bought flaming posters of uncertain art, 
showing Zagloul being ushered on board a 
British battleship at the point of guns. 

They tell you in Egypt that Moslems and 
Christians are all one now—all are Hgyp- 
tians. So the young student class affirm. 


By S. Ralph Harlow 


The older heads are more quiet; and the 
older and more learned they are the more 
quiet they are. I noted this. In a mob out- 
break at Assiut recently the center of the 
town was looted. When the dust cleared 
away and an investigation was made, it was 
found that not a Moslem house or shop had 
been touched—only Christian houses and 
shops. had been looted. But there are fool- 
ish folk who say, “We would rather be mas- 
sacred by our Moslem neighbors than ruled 
by the British.” 


INSTITUTION CENTURIES OLD 


Centuries before the University of Paris 
was founded, or ever students flocked to 
Cambridge and Oxford, the Al Azhar Uni- 
versity of Cairo stood where it stands today, 
and the drone of hundreds of students re- 
peating suras from the Koran filled its halls 
in the tenth century exactly as they do now. 
No university in the world has been able 
to withstand the knock on its doors of new 
eenturies and new ideas as has Al Azhar. 
Here students flock from all over North 
Africa, Arabia, Persia and from far-away 
Java and Sumatra. Here they continue to 
learn that the world is flat, that nothing 
has changed since God spoke through Mo- 
hammed, and that all new ideas are false. 
Here conservative Christians would be de- 
lighted at the, utterly literalistic interpre- 
tation of the Garden of Eden story, and 
would agree entirely in the doctrine of lit- 
eral verbal inspiration of Scripture. The 
only quarrel would come when a mental 
effort on the part of the individual would 
be necessary to decide which book was the 


inspired book, the Koran or the Bible. Hach | 
claims to come from God. 

How our conservative brothers would 
relish the knocks that all modern scien- | 
tifie and theological thought receives at the 
hands of the learned professor of the Al 
Azhar. 

But what interested me especially was the | 
fact -that hundreds of pupils were meng) 
sides of Standard Oil tins for slates, writ- | 
ing their lesson with reed pens in ink on 
the tin and rubbing away with a wet sponge. 
They probably do not know that Standard 
Oil stands for light! From group to group 
of students we passed. With one group 
Dr. Zwemer prayed, to another he distrib- 
uted Gospels, with others he merely passed 
a salutation. 

We came upon a young girl. She was at 
least fifteen. There were numbers of girls 
there in the Al Azhar. We asked her how 
old she was. She said, “Twelve.” A passing 
sheik turned and cursed her and said, “You 
lie. You're only six. Say you are six.” The 
girl stood firm, and with another curse the 
sheik left. No girl over six is supposed to 
enter the Azhar courts. 

The students pay no fees. The University 
has been endowed for centuries by pious 
Moslems. Food is distributed free, and the 
students sleep on the ground. The result is 
that a large majority of these students are | 
lazy loafers, parasites on the University. 
Year after year they live in its ancient halls, 
learning by heart old traditions and eating | 
new baked bread. They are of those who — 
persist in thinking that the future belongs 
to the old men with the white beards, and 
they do not know that it belongs to the 
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‘oung men with the white collars—the young 
“men who must guide Egypt in the future. 
_ Yet at the door these students pled for 
ore Gospels. One said, “Bring a thousand, 
sO we can all have one.” Think of it—an 
order for a thousand Gospels of our Lord 
nd Saviour, Jesus Christ, from the largest 
Moslem university in the world! 

Here it stands, at the gateway between 
the Hast and the West, and on the cross- 
roads of the commerce of three continents, 
"and the gates wide open. Yet more money 
is spent at Shepheard’s Hotel alone by Chris- 
‘tian tourists in one season than the whole 
Christian world is spending in a year toward 
‘the redemption of the Moslem world. 


_ Missionary SCHOOLS A SPLENDID CONTRAST 


What a contrast to the Al Azhar are those 
magnificent missionary schools and colleges 
I visited throughout Egypt. When Kitch- 
ener went up to attempt the relief of Gor- 
‘don at Kartoum, his troops passed a hundred 
“mission schools then going on in Egypt. To 
those Americans who take pride in the over- 
seas accomplishments of their fellow-coun- 
trymen, and to the travelers, of whatever 
nation, who want to escape for a time from 
old tombs and ancient mummies, I suggest 
a visit to some of our schools and hospitals 
in Egypt. Along the Nile, from Alexandria 
to Assuan, in one hundred and seventy-three 
cities, you will find them, manned by Ameri- 
cans and their pupils. A very gallant band 
of men and women I found them to be. 
There are one hundred and seventy-two 
- Ameriean missionaries connected with the 
United Presbyterian missions in Bgypt— 
ministers, doctors, nurses, teachers. 

Let me give just three impressions of 
visits to these dear men and women. Sit- 
ting in the home of Dr. McClanahan and 
listening to him pour out his heart on the 
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Dr. ZWEMER AND A MOSLEM CONVERT 
IN CAIRO 


problems and possibilities of the new Ameri- 
can University of Cairo! What a vision he 
has, what a Christlike vision of that great 
undertaking ! 

Next morning I stood on the platform and 
looked into the faces of over two hundred 
students, nearly every one a Moslem, eagerly 
seeking an education along lines not taught 
at Al Azhar. I spoke to them of the three 
great maxims—one by an ancient Greek phi- 
losopher : Know thyself ; another by a Roman 
emperor: Control thyself; and the third and 
greatest, without which the other two are 
cold and incomplete: Deny thyself. And it 
was of Jesus’ challenge that I spoke longest. 
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Then at Assiut. What a wonderful college 
they have there, with over eight hundred> 
young men and women in the various de- 
partments, including the preparatory schools. 
Inspiring as it was to speak to the larger 
student bodies, I felt most deeply as I faced 
a group of over thirty of their student vol- 
unteers—young men who have pledged their 
lives to winning Egypt to Jesus Christ. 


“YM.” AND “Y. W.” Domne FINE WORK 


I wish I had time to speak of the splendid 
work the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. are 
carrying on in Egypt, and of the greater 
work before them. Wilbert Smith and his 
staff in Cairo are a great team. They have 
Nubar Pasha’s old palace and garden, right 
in the heart of the city, and in September 
it will be opened up as a clean, attractive, 
inspiring center for young men. In a city 
where thirteen thousand women are licensed 
to sell their bodies to destroy men’s souls, 
what a Godsend that Y. M. C. A. will be. 
And I thank God for the kind of men and 
women who are to be the human factors in 
that Divine program. 

Yes, I saw old Ramses—he who declared 
that Moses should see his face no more— 
and his father and grandfather, one of whom 
hung the golden chain around the neck of 
Joseph. There they lie in their glass cases, 
with hundreds gazing into their faces with- 
out so much as a wave of a wand or kingly 
summons. 

But a greater than Moses is knocking at 
the door of Egypt today, though from three 
thousand minarets in Cairo the call goes 
forth. “There is no God but God, and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet.” Not until that call 
dies out and there arises another, ‘There 
is no God but God, and Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God,’ can Egypt be redeemed. 

Oh, Christians, back at home, can you 


Girls of the Pressly Institute at Assiut. 


Furure MorHers or Eeypt 


Less than half the student body are shown in this picture 
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comprehend the longings, the heartaches, the 
soldier’s passion for the conquest in the 
battle of the Light overseas? Can you? 
Haye you been to Egypt? What did you 
see? Pyramids, old tombs, mummies, or 
thirteen thousand wretched girls in Cairo’s 
darkened streets living lives of shame, one 
woman in ten able to read or write; did you 
note any of the 10,500 totally blind in Cairo 


Unheralded Heroes in the Ministry 


Forty Years in the Wilderness 


Til. 


HE sub-title is not a figure of speech, but 
T a fact of experience; not a reminder of 
the ancient past, but a challenge of the liy- 
ing present. It refers not to the African 
bush or jungle, but to the prairies of the 
United States. It deals with a man of no 
erratic or fanatical bent, no hermit or re- 
cluse, but a sane, business-like, friendly 
Christian. gentleman. It is the life story 
of Charles Lemon Hall, D.D., on the Indian 
Reservation at Fort Berthold, North Dakota. 

In the year 1876, a flat-bottomed steamer 
crept up the muddy Missouri River, bearing 
a cargo of kerosene and a human cargo 
equally combustible in character. There 
were forty “Black Hillers,”’ fortune hunters 
on their way to the gold fields explored by 
Custer’s regiment; there were adventurers, 
army officers, settlers bound for Montana, 
and among them all, the young man who 
preached in the cabin Sunday evening—a 


man dignified and alert in bearing, to whom 


the ship’s company was an interesting study. 
It was an epitome of the West of those days 
—all sorts of people from all sorts of places, 
and in their midst the young missionary 
and his bride. Typical also of the times 
was the war scare which overhung the trav- 
elers—the overt hostility of the Dakota or 
Sioux Indians, which had recently driven 
settlers back to frontier posts; conflict with 
the Sitting Bull Indians, which a month 
later resulted in the massacre of General 
Custer on the Little Big Horn, Montana. 
One thousand miles traversed through 
Dakota Territory, two weeks spent on the 
river steamboat, and Dr. and Mrs. Hall 
landed at Fort Berthold, a trading post of 
the American Fur Company. There on the 
bank stood the Indians in breech-cloths and 
blankets, with their inscrutable stare of 
welcome. Fort Berthold was the northern- 
most settlement, a single dot of human life 
in the wilderness of Dakota Territory, where 
only forts and trading posts broke the vast 
isolation. Ninety miles away was the town 
of Bismarck, then ‘fa small huddle of log 
shacks” which the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road had recently connected with the out- 
side world. At Fort Berthold stood the 
Ageney buildings, clustered together at the 
bend of the river, and a mile and a half 
away upon a lignite bluff, the Indian vil- 
lage, where dwelt the remnants of three 
tribes—Hidatsas or Gros Ventres, Rees and 
Mandans. For the missionary and his wife 
the human environment consisted of these 
two separate and contrasting groups: the 
white residents at the Agency, a changing 
personnel, sometimes friendly, sometimes in- 
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alone? There are 89,600 who are half blind 
or wholly blind. Did you hear the ery of 
widowhood? There are 47,2338 widows in 
Cairo alone, according to the census, a land 
where girls marry while yet children. 

All over Egypt these conditions exist. 
And then remember this heroic band of 
men and women manning—not the yveran- 
dahs of Shepheards or the Continental, or 


By Ethel Daniels Hubbard 


different, and the Indian tribes in their 
earth lodges on the bluff, living their primi- 
tive, arduous life with buffalo hunts, war 
parties and daily drudgery, all colored by 
vivid, disquieting beliefs in spirits and by 
dread of hostile tribes. On the roofs of 
their earth lodges sat perennial watchmen— 
old men of the tribe, who were constantly 
on the lookout for enemies who should come 
prowling through the brush. The natural 
environment was the unredeemed prairie, 
with a timber belt along the river, a coun- 
try parched in summer and frozen in winter, 
a persistent and oppressive desolation. Was 
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it an altogether inflexible situation the mis- 
sionary had entered, or was it an oppor- 
tunity awaiting only the creative touch of 
a Christian leader? 

It has been said of Dr. Hall that had he 
chosen to remain in the Hast, he would have 
found his way to pastorates of size and 
prominence. Upon graduation from An- 
dover, in 1874, he was undoubtedly a prom- 
ising candidate for the ministry. He had 
made a creditable student record at An- 
dover and Union Theological Seminaries, as 
well as at the College of the City of New 
York, where he was a Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate, and where he had also received 
his master’s degree in science. He was a 
man of business ability as well as mental 
perspicacity, and his spiritual leadership 
was beyond question. But had he followed 
the prescribed route for young ministers, 
how typical and conventional his develop- 
ment is likely to have been, compared with 
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planning trips to Luxor at Cook’s—but in’ 
the schools and hospitals and villages, man-: 
ning the trenches that mark the Holy War. | 

Cairo is called “The Victorious” by the* 
Arabs. Pray tonight that He who alone de- | 
serves the Victory, who alone shall at last§ 
be “The Victorious One,” may yet reign in, 
Cairo and throughout Egypt. } 

On the Red Sea, near Aden. | 


the distinctive contribution to human prog- 1 
ress he has made in his pioneer pastorate 
in North Dakota! j 
Those of us who live the satiated life of 
urban civilization can hardly conceive the 
initiative required to attack a genuine fron- 
tier problem. It might mean the release 
of latent genius if the chance came to some | 
of us. The pioneer missionary must quickly 
make terms with his environment, natural | 
and social. He must first build him a house : 
out of cottonwood purchased on the reser- 
vation and lumber brought by boat from | 
Yankton. It was easier for Dr. Hall to | 
build a house on the prairie than it would 


have been for most city-bred young men, for 
he had spent four years in an architect’s 
office in New York. He must also cultivate 
a garden, both for his own needs and as- 
object lesson to the Indians, who are adroit 
hunters but backward agriculturists. He 
must become a model farmer to incite his 
Indian neighbors to vary their crops and to 
circumyent drought, grasshoppers and the 
short season. His flower garden and vege- 
table farm will become a kind of horticul- 
tural exhibit to Indians and new settlers 
who shall come in course of time to Dakota 
Territory. 

Promptly upon arrival the missionary 
must make known his main purpose in com- 
ing, lest misunderstandings should arise. 
On Tuesday, May 9, Dr. and Mrs. Hall 
landed at Fort Berthold; the following Sun- 
day morning they walked to the Indian vil- 
lage and held their first church service. In 
a log house belonging to Pierre Gareau, a 
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f-breed French Arickaree, the Ree in- 
preter, about forty Indians gathered for 
e novel experience. It was certainly a 
ovel preaching service, with four languages 
oken through as many interpreters. Be- 
e her marriage, Mrs. Hall had worked 
| among the Sioux Indians and learned their 

Speech ;, she was, therefore, the first to take 
_ her husband’s words and translate them into 


Dr. HALL, WITH HIS WIFE 
AND DAUGHTER 


the Indian tongue she knew; from her lips 
’ Pierre took the tale and retold it in the 
Ree dialect, while others followed in Gros 
Ventre and Mandan. The original message 
was diluted not only by its many transla- 
tions, but by an infusion of Roman Catholic 
doctrine from the mind of Pierre. 

_ When the mission house was completed in 
September, Sunday services were transferred 
to the front room, equipped with rough 
‘benches for the purpose. For lack of a 
' church bell, an American flag was hoisted 
at the gable end of the house as summons 
to worship. It was that first summer that 
the Indians gave Dr. Hall a name—Ho 
Washte, “Good Voice,’ from the Sioux hymn 
he often sang. It was a name of good omen, 
a yoice crying in the wilderness,” which 
has never been silenced for forty-six years. 
The frontier missionary must be a school- 
teacher as well as housebuilder, farmer and 
preacher; and the difficulties of starting a 
school surpass those of building a house or 
preaching in three languages. Imagine, if 
you can, the situation confronting the school- 
teacher at Fort Berthold in 1876—Indian 
children taught by their old grandmothers, 
the family story-teller, to fear the white 
man as they would a bogy; an old Mandan 
chief ingenuously inquiring if children who 
go to mission houses are not apt to die; op- 
position to all innovations which tend to 
destroy tribal customs; the outdoor free- 
dom of Indian youngsters; and, finally, the 
complete lack of community sentiment or 
‘parental concern to enforce the teacher's 
discipline. To lure the children to schoo! 
was the first puzzle, but this the Ree chief 
solved with his proposal, “Feed them and 
they will come like flies to sugar.” The pee 
was tried, and a dinner served each Friday 
to those coming regularly for a week. By 
this device attendance increased from six 
to forty. In the opening days of school 
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there was no common language: pupils could 
not speak HWnglish and teachers could not 
speak Ree or Mandan; but even in the 
confusion of tongues, teachers and pupils 
learned some yaluable lessons. 


In the fall of 1878, General Pratt made 
his historic trip up the Missouri, collecting 
pupils for Hampton Institute, the initial 
move in the Government project for Indian 
education. Thirteen boys and girls from the 
Indian village at Fort Berthold were in- 
duced to embark on the unknown and haz- 
ardous adventure. It was an unforgetable 
scene that cold October day, when the flat- 
bottomed, stern-wheel steamboat left its 
moorings for the voyage down stream; on 
board were some sober boys and girls, who 
waved good-bye with coats and blankets; 
on shore stood anxious relatives and par- 
ents, one of whom voiced the general fore- 
boding: “I may never see a hair of his head 
again.” Among all the fathers and mothers 
who have sent sons and daughters out into 
the world, none have shown more hardi- 
hood than these Indian parents. The white 
preacher had lived but two years among 
them, but he had so entwined his life with 
theirs that they were ready to believe his 
word and send their children forth at his 
bidding. 

Three years later Dr. Hall took his own 
deputation of Indian boys and girls to the 
Santee School, in Nebraska, an expedition 
which was continued at intervals for twenty- 
five years. Such were the beginnings of 
education among the three Indian tribes 
who had federated their camps against the 
common enemy, the Sioux. 


Those first experimental years brought 
sure results, but at great personal cost to 
Dr. Hall. In those years he lost both his 
wife, who had been his constant ally, and 
his first-born child. Grief served to bring 
the Indians into closer sympathy as they 
tried to share the white man’s burden and 
to understand the faith that upbore him. 
Some years later Dr. Hall married Miss 
Susan Webb, of Weymouth, Mass., another 
companion who has fully shared his spirit 
and purpose. 

In the pioneer days Dr. Hall quickly won 
the confidence of the Indians, but it was a 
long, long time before the Gospel he preached 
took root in their minds. They continued 
to scrutinize the white man and ponder the 
reason of his coming. Was it not to bring 


them material blessings, rain to make their 


corn grow, magic prowess in hunting buf- 
faloes and killing enemies, a kind of charm 
to make life invulnerable to loss? Such 
were the boons they had been taught to 
crave of their own sacred men, and they 
made the same demands upon the Christian 
preacher. In Bechuanaland, Robert Moffat 
waited seven years for his first’ convert; in 
Dakota Territory, Charles Hall waited eleven 
years before the first Indian man confessed 
allegiance to Jesus. Christ. About that first 
convert there is always a thrill of recol- 
lection. 

One day a young man named Bear’s Teeth 
appeared at school and joined the children 
at study. He was bedecked for the occasion 
with red clay and feathers, decorating his 
straight black hair, and blanket, breech- 
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cloth and leggings of many colors. He had 
come to learn, and he studied his lessons 
with diligence until he was able to translate 
the Bible into Gros Ventre. Then it was 
that the truth penetrated, and a struggle 
ensued which resulted in outright conver- 
sion to the new faith. Alone in the chapel, 
he stood and confessed his changed belief, 
an ordeal of constancy that no one can ap- 
preciate who has not borne the jeers and 
contumely of his clan. 

As one and another of the Indians came 
out from tribal bondage into Christian dis- 
cipleship, the church for which the mis- 
sionary had waited so long became a living 
reality. There were many picturesque and 
appealing characters who emerged in those 
formative days. There was Poor Wolf, the 
old chief whose body was tattooed to the 
waist with mysterious symbols of the spirits; 
a mystery man, possessed of fetishes and 
incantations which brought wealth and pres- 
tige. At the age of seventy-four, Poor Wolf 
collected his conjuring things—bear’s arm, 
crane’s head, buffalo skull and owl’s claw— 
bore them to the top of a hill and threw 
them to the winds to be consumed by prairie 
fire. It was an act of renunciation which 
revealed the vitality of his new experience. 
For sixteen years Poor Wolf was the be- 
loved senior member of the church, mani- 
festing a paternal solicitude for his people. 
“T keep on living one season more,” he said 
to the missionary. ‘‘Feel my wrist. Do you 
think I can last much longer? The young 
men do not come into the way of God; they 
do not listen to me; they are so fond of the 
old dance and follies. I shall be passing 
away soon; I cannot go about as I did, call- 
ing them to meeting, now that I am nearly 
blind. Tell me how it is to be?’ And the 
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missionary replied: “My friend, you are the 
best helper I have yet. God will spare you 
till some young man will come forward with 
your spirit.” 

The young man came in the person of 
Goodbird, grandson of an Hidatsa chief, one 
of the first native preachers in the Fort 
Berthold Mission. His life is a vivid com- 
mentary upon the potency of the Christian 
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missionary. The story of Goodbird and of 
Waheenee, his mother, have already been 
told in print in two readable volumes writ- 
ten by Gilbert L. Wilson. 

From the original Sunday service in 
Pierre’s log hut and the polyglot day school, 
at the mission house, have developed the 
central church and boarding school at Hlbo- 
woods, mission headquarters, and three out- 
stations—Ree Chapel, Little Missouri and 
Independence. Six years ago Dr. Hall made 
this striking entry in his mission report: 
“Wwe have never missed Sunday worship 
twice a day for forty years.” 

Through all the years the home life of the 
Hall family has been a positive factor in 
the development of the reservation. No finer 
tribute to the father’s fidelity and sagacity 
need be sought than the fact that two of 
his four children have elected to carry on 
his work. Mr. Robert D. Hall has been 
traveling secretary of the Indian Y. MiiG.A.; 
while Miss Deborah Hall, a graduate of 
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Fargo College, has been Y. W. C. A. secre- 
tary in Indian schools in the North Central 
field. At the present time both son and 
daughter are working with their father at 
Elbowoods. 

We may compute the tangible results of 
Dr. Hall’s ministry, but we cannot fully es- 
timate the gift he has made to the world 
in his interpretation of Indian character. 
He ranks as one of the foremost authori- 
ties on Indian lore in the United States. 
“Surely into the warp and woof of our North 
Dakota fabric we can, if we will, weave a 
small red strand, not, indeed, bulking large, 
but enough to give a piquancy to the pat- 
tern, that future generations with a larger 
sense of humanity will appreciate more than 
the present.” 
Dr. Hall’s faith in the Indian. 

It has been forty-six years since Charles 
Lemon Hall landed at Fort Berthold and 
began his ministry, with no material re- 
sources save a pile of lumber for a dwell- 
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ing. For most of the time he has been 
ninety miles from the railroad, though re- 
cent years have diminished the distance to’ 
forty. It has been an isolation rarely broken, 
by visitors from the outside world or by 
journeys away from home. Yet the many 
who occupies the mission house at Elbo-. 
woods today is a man able to discuss world. 
problems, literature, art and religion in tel 
light of present-day knowledge. In our men-— 
tal vision we can see him standing at the’ 
gate waiting for the mail, watching for news. 
from the outside world, alert, tireless, a. 
man of sacrificial devotion to his fellowmen | 
and of regal consecration to God. | 

In our contemporary valuations we are 
prone to acclaim the outstanding figure, the | 
dramatic personality, the man of the hour, | 
and to overlook the figure in the background | 
who is performing a service of enduring | 
value, the man who, in the final appraisal, 
is likely to have outdistanced us all. 

Wellesley, Mass. 


The Courteous Textile Strike in New Hampshire 


| 
Significant facts in a Big Dispute over Wages and Profits | 
: 


This is the verdict heing passed on 
the textile strike as it is being fought out in 
Manchester, N. H., between the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company, the largest cotton 
mill in the world, and the United Textile 
Workers of America. 

“we have no animosities whatever in the 
matter,” declares W. Parker Straw, agent 
of the corporation, in his address to the 
Manchester Ministerial Association. Tt is 
purely an economic and business matter on 
which we and our operatives hold different 
points of view.” 

“Tt is not a fight against any persons or 
corporations because we hate them,’ adds 
in substance Thomas McMahon, international 
president of the Textile Workers, speaking 
before the same body, “but it is a matter 
of justice and fair play.” 

And for a city in a state of industrial 
war, Manchester exhibits a eurious calm. 
There have been no prosecutions in court for 
any acts of violence, though the strike is 
now on its seventh week. ‘There are no 
troops nor any talk of them. There are no 
companies of strike-breakers entering the 
mill-grounds in heavily protected trucks. 
There is no wordy battle in the newspapers 
between partisans of the two sides. 

A fortnight ago the agent of the mills lost 
a beloved eight-year-old daughter, who was 
stricken by appendicitis. Immediately the 
executive committee of the striking opera- 
tives sent resolutions of condolence and 
flowers. At every point the struggle is being 
carried on strictly according to Marquis of 
Queensbury rules. Sunday is the only day 
when strike meetings are held, and having 
attended a number of these gatherings for 
Americans, French, Greeks, Polish and Por- 
tuguese workers, I can bear official testimony 
that in my hearing there were no incendiary 
speeches, no appeal to violence, no toleration 
of any program of lawlessness. The strike 
is being handled by James Starr, vice-presi- 


ee if is the politest big strike we ever saw.” 


‘the controversy. 


By Herbert Atchinson Jump 


dent of the Textile Workers, a north of 
Ireland Protestant, a quiet and studious sort 
of person, who seems to have no difficulty 
in co-operating closely with Dennis Fleming, 
a more emotional south of Ireland Roman 
Catholic, who chances to be president of the 
local Textile Council. With considerable 
shrewdness they are holding ‘their forces 
together, and while there is dogged deter- 
mination, there is always an absolute con- 
formity to law. 

Nevertheless it is a tremendous battle. 
Underneath the surface a whole city is in- 
volved. Our large department stores have 
lost so much business that they are keeping 
their help on half-time. Some _ establish- 
ments have shut their doors completely, un- 
able to give credit any further, and unwill- 
ing to say no to a request for it. Three 
hundred thousand dollars per week, which 
was the payroll of the Amoskeag, is being 
subtracted from circulation in a city of 80,000 
people. The business life of the community 
is so closely bound up with the prosperity 
of this one corporation that there is no such 
thing as a disinterested public daring to say 
out loud what it believes on the issues of 
Meanwhile the company 
asserts it is willing to have its mills inac- 
tive for months to come, while the opera- 
tives are equally certain that neither their 
pride nor their sense of justice will permit 
them to return to work on a 20 per cent. 
cut in wages, together with an increase of 
working hours from 48 to 54 hours per 
week. 

How THE AMOSKEAG DOES BUSINESS 


The Amoskeag Corporation isa unique in- 
stitution in its history and policies. Begin- 
ning in 1810 in a tiny mill forty feet square, 
located near the excellent water power of 
the Amoskeag Falls, in the Merrimack River, 
it has now become a gigantic textile colossus, 
employing sometimes as high as 17,000 op- 
eratives. It bought a farm near these falls 


by the acre and has sold it off in city lots 
by the square foot at an enormous profit. 
Nearly the whole city of Manchester is situ- 
ated on land which was originally owned 
by this corporation. It has always capital- 
ized foresight. At almost every point its 
wise guesses as to markets, the course of 
development in industry and the fickle moods | 
of the buying public have been justified by 
the outcome. 

It adopted welfare policies when such 
things were rare and laughed at, but it has | 
always claimed that it wished to avoid | 
paternalism. A thousand tenements, sub- | 
stantially built of brick and liberally man- 
aged, house its more trusted and influential | 
operatives at a rental-rate 20 per cent. to 
50 per cent. lower than similar accommo- | 
dations could be secured for up town. It | 
conducts a large playground and garden — 
plot for its children, keeps a dozen nurses 
on the job of ministering to its sick, has 
built both an athletic field and a recreation 
ground for its employees, runs an annual 
fair and exhibition of handwork, trots out | 
three Santa Clauses each December to do- 
the honors of that occasion to more than a | 
thousand kiddies, furnishes education in | 
cookery. and dressmaking and millinery to_ 
its women operatives, and in other ways has 
shown itself a generous employer. Its 
nurses, playground, and domestic arts course 
are going on even during the strike. 

It spends $30,000 a year on pensions. It 
keeps aged workers on its payroll long after 
they have lost their full economic value to- 
the plant. It has somehow managed to 
maintain far more of that personal touch 
with its help than is usually found to be the 
case when the capital running the business 
is almost entirely absentee capital. Only 
one of its eleven directors lives in Manches- 
ter, and he has been in Florida all winter. 
Most of the other directors are Boston men, 
and F. C. Dumaine, the treasurer of the 
corperation, and its directing brains, is con- 
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“ceded to be one of the most capable textile 
managers in the country. So cordial have 
en the relations between the office and the 
il in the past, that when the big Lawrence 
rike a few years ago was agitating this 
rt of New England, the sentiment of our 
Manchester operatives was quite acquiescent 
to the policies of our chief of police, who 
one way and another managed to keep 
1 the lurid speakers who visited us from 
that seat of war harmless in dumb impotence. 
There were no conspicuous unions in the 
Amoskeag until the war. But government 
contracts seemed to offer some real oppor- 
“tunities for industry and for profits, so 
‘under the War Labor Board the mills ad- 
mitted union organizers, and a considerable 
portion of the working population has since 
‘held union cards. But there has been no 
very staunch loyalty to the union principle. 
Nevertheless when, on Feb. 3, 1922, the 20 
‘per cent. cut was posted, following upon a 
/224 per cent. cut in December, 1920, the 
/ usually docile operatives accepted the leader- 
‘ship of the militant unions and enthusias- 
‘tically voted for a strike. 


COMPETITION AND PROFITS 


The propaganda put out by the Amoskeag 
) in the city press and in all of the country 
4 weekly newspapers of the state asserts that 
the swift growth of cotton mills in the South 
is seriously threatening the stability of this 
' corporation unless it can secure immedi- 
ately some advantage in wage and longer 
working hours. To this, labor answers that 
' enormous profits have been made in the last 
q few years despite this southern competition ; 
‘and it holds to the opinion that what the 
corporation really is doing is to take a 
favorable time when the textile industry 
' is at low ebb on account of the loss of the 
export market to launch a campaign of 
“4100 per cent. Americanism” and the “Open 
' Shop” against organized labor, and inciden- 
tally to secure for itself favorable position 
' for amassing even huger profits in the years 
to come when world-conditions are normal. 
In the three war years the Corporation 
reported profits of nearly $19,000,000, as- 
'serts the operative. It now has a surplus 
of more than $37,000,000. A 100 per cent. 
stock dividend was paid in 1919. An in- 
vestor who placed $1,000 into Amoskeag 
' stock in 1911 could now sell his holdings for 
$8,600, so a local banker informs me. ae 
stockholder has never had a single pennys 
‘diminution of his income on account of 
southern competition or for any other rea- 
son, but on the contrary his investment has 
been steadily becoming more and more valu- 
able. The operative asks, “Why can’t some 
of the burden be borne by the capitalist and 
1 not. all of it by me, the poor wage-earner, 
‘receiving an average wage of $18.71 per 
week?” 
But the Corporation answers, “We run our 
business to make profits. When we can no 
longer make it pay the stockholder, we a 
shut up shop. We shall not take the stock- 
holder’s money to pay the laborer.” And 
there are men on the street who are say1ns 
that the splendid showing for Amoskeag 
finances made by the operatives’ statistician 
| will act as a boomerang, for it will cause 

ereat satisfaction among brokers and bank- 
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ers. These wise men of finance anticipate 
a jubilant increase in demand for Amoskeag 
Securities. In other words, it is felt that 
the average American as yet does not be- 
lieve that business must be run by any mo- 
tives other than those of profits. The cor- 
poration showing the best balance sheet in 
dollars is the best corporation. As a friend 
of the Amoskeag told me, “It is nothing but 
Socialism for a person to say that the pub- 
lic has any right whatever to inquire into 
how much money a firm makes or how much 
it lays by for expansion.” However, there 
are others who think differently. 


THE MINISTERIAL EFFORTS 


Who is doing anything publicly and sub- 
stantially to help solve the industrial im- 
passe in Manchester? Nobody at the present 
time. And it is a lamentable commentary 
upon our present stage of social evolution 
here in the United States to have to admit 
it. The only agency that has definitely 
busied itself about this matter of crying 
public concern was the local Ministerial As- 
sociation, of which the writer chances to be 
president. 

We organized for work the very day the 
strike began. We invited both sides to lay 
their cases before us. They did so. Then 
we invited them to come together with each 
other and with us for conference. The op- 
eratives came; the mill men did not. Since 
that date the position of the Corporation has 
been made known in conversations to vari- 
ous persons, and, in consequence, it has been 
deemed hopeless to invoke arbitration again 
just now. Meanwhile our Association se- 
cured the help of the Bureau of Industrial 
Research of the Federal Council of Churches, 
and its capable investigator, Miss Agnes 
Campbell, of New York, has furnished much 
yaluable information from impartial sources 
as to the merits of the case presented by the 
Amoskeag. This information has not yet 
been published. It is available, howeyer, for 
the use of any member of the ministerial 
body. 

As to the future: 

(1) Our polite strike may change its na- 

ture and become a bloody fray. We pray 

that this may not be so. 

(2) The management of the Corporation 

may relent and be willing to enter into 

eonference with its own employees, even if 
it does not definitely recognize the unions. 

There is at the present writing, though, 

no indication that this will happen. 

(3) The ranks of the strikers may be 

weakened by starvation and dire economic 

pressure. As a mill man said, “It’s a big 
sight better for the operatives to be work- 
ing 54 hours a week than to go hungry.” 

But no signs of that weakening are yet 

apparent. 

Meanwhile the course of events in Rhode 
Island, where the fight is several weeks 
older, and in Lawrence, Mass., where the 
strikers come out March 27, is being care- 
fully watched by us along the Merrimack. 
And we realize that if the great national 
coal strike occurs on April 1, as now an- 
nounced, our little textile skirmish will 
henceforth have but little interest for a 
public occupied with news from a more 
stupendous battlefield. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 
The Parable of Genius 

I am Perfectly Willing to Hurry, save 
when I am in an Hurry. If any man or 
even Keturah attempteth to Hustle me when 
I am in an Hurry, then do I slow up. But 
I do not fail to Get There. 

Now there came unto me a Young Man 
who ought to have known better, saying, This 
Generation hath no appreciation of Genius. 

And I said, I had not thought it so: for 
whenever any genius named Ponzi or the 
like doth invent a scheme to Extract Gold 
from Sea Water, or to make a Dollar out 
of less than an Hundred Cents, or to coin 
money out of the Blue Sky, there is born 
of those who appreciate his Genius, at least 
one every minute. 

And the young man said, I speak not 
of dishonest methods of getting rich quick, 
but only of an opportunity for Budding 
Genius. 

And I said, Budding Genius should start 
in Overalls, and not be too swift to blossom 
into Evening Cloathes. 

And he said, A man with ability such as 
mine ought not to be expected to start at 
the Foot of the Ladder, nor to toil arduously. 

And I said, Listen unto me, and I will 
speak unto thee words of wisdom. If Suc- 
cess could come unto thee by any cheap 
way, or in any manner that did not cost 
thee Hard Toil, thou couldest not afford to 
accept it. Even so have I said unto mine 
own sons, and it hath been well for them 
that they have believed it. 

And I said, I have known many Success- 
ful Men, and not a few Millionaires, and 
men of Achievement in various lines of 
effort; and I have come to believe that the 
Backbone of Genius is the Ability to Get 
up in the Morning a little before the Alarm 
goeth off, and to go at the day’s work with 
a Punch. Napoleon conquered the world 
by getting there Five Minutes ahead of the 
other man. Edison achieved success by 
knowing when it was time to get out of 
Bed. If thou wouldest be successful in life, 
rise early; meet the morning with a smile; 
go at the day’s work with vigor but with- 
out wasteful haste; use thy brains and thy 
conscience as well as thine hands and feet; 
take reasonable care of thy health; do a 
deed of kindness for some one every day; 
trust God and do thy duty, and verily thou 
shalt have no occasion to complain that the 
world is unmindful of genius. 

And he said, It is worth trying. 

And I said, add this also, Move quickly, 
think quickly, and do thy work quickly; 
yet hurry not when thou art in an hurry; 
but take calm thought and do it right. 


Compensation 


By Lydia Stearns 
The workman laid his brick on _ brick, 
Unknown ; 
Admired, the structure stands, his work 
To praise. 


The mother gives, labors and guides, 
In love, 

That in the man she bore, her God 
May live. 


(With reference to a recent editorial, “The 
Travail of the Soul.’”) 


—————— TT 
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Organic Union among the Evangelical Churches 


An explanation of the plan of the National Council looking to the 
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organization of “The United Churches of Christ in America.” 


By Frank K. Sanders 


Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Organic Union of the National Council’s Commission 4\ 


EARLY a decade has passed since the 
N consummation at Kansas City of the re- 
organization of our denominational interests, 
proposed after long deliberation by the 
Commission of Nineteen. Today there are 
few, if any, in our Congregational fellow- 
ship who would return to the old order, even 
though in some respects it afforded more 
liberty. We all see that co-operation is 
oftentimes far more significant than entire 
freedom of action, and even better for the 
individuals concerned. 

Another significant step forward is be- 
fore our evangelical forces today, and in a 
very specific way before our Congregational 
constituency. We are being asked to ratify 
by Associations and Conferences the action 
of the last National Council in approving 
the proposal, which emanated in February, 
1920, from the American Council on Organic 
Union, to form a new, united church, to be 
ealled “The United Churches of Christ in 
America.” At this Council Congregationalists 
were represented, among seventeen other 
communions, by a delegation chosen by the 
National Council of 1919 at Grand Rapids. 
The proposals given final form at the 
meeting of the Council had been slowly 
formulated with the help of such truly 
representative Congregationalists as the 
late Secretary Herring, the late Prof. 
Williston Walker, Dr. Raymond Calkins 
and Dr. Lucien C. Warner. The resultant 
Plan of Union is now definitely before our 
constituent bodies for acceptance or rejec- 
tion. 

This Plan is fully described in a pamphlet 
embodying the report made to the last Na- 
tional Council, available on request at the 
office of the National Council, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Copies of this pam- 
phlet were distributed in October last to the 
officers of each Conference and Association, 
with the request that the matter be given 
thoughtful consideration and action. It 
may not be amiss, however, briefly to re- 
state the proposals. 

The Plan of Union proposes the creation, 
through its ratification by at least six of 
the participating communions, of a new 
church body to be called “The United 
Churehes of Christ in America,’ each con- 
stituent church retaining its own name as 
a sub-title, its own creedal statements, its 
own form of government in the conduct of 
its own affairs, and its particular mode of 
worship. The United Churches, through a 
representative Council and such commis- 
sions as may be needed, is to bring about 
a harmonization or unification of the work 
of the constituent churches along inspira- 
tional, educational, social and missionary 
lines, limited strictly to such powers as are 
defined by the common action of the con- 
stituent communions. 

Such a Plan of Union seems to follow the 
only available channel of action which will 
bring about an efficient working union of de- 
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nominational interests without the complete 
sacrifice of denominational entity. For the 
latter step few denominations are really 
ready as yet. It will probably take the ex- 
perience of a considerable group of years 
to bring them to a thorough-going, genuine, 
organic union. The proposition before our 
Associations and Conferences is not whether 
the action proposed is absolutely ideal from 
all standpoints, but whether it is not the 
most workable proposition adoptable today 
which will lead on to a union of denomina- 
tions which may in time become increasingly 
and thoroughly organic. 

It should be carefully noted that the 
Plan does not seek to unify creeds or 
forms of worship or to abolish denomina- 
tional names or to do away with denomina- 
tional freedom in all fundamental matters. 
It merely establishes a real working union 
in social and educational activities and for 
missionary programs, not merely in the 
interests of economy and efficiency, but 
with the avowed purpose of promoting a 
genuine unity of spirit. 

The representative Council of the United 
Churches of Christ in America proposed will 
be, within definitely restricted lines, a legis- 
lative body. Within the scope given it by 
the Plan it will have real power. The Plan 
is not, therefore, up in the air; it rather 
is firmly planted on the ground. If adopted, 
it will gradually bring about a habit of com- 
mon service among our principal denomina- 
tions which will be at least in the direction 
of developing a larger and freer and finer 
unity. The powers of the Council are strictly 
limited by the constitution which the Plan 
proposes, yet the way is left wide open for 
the constituent denominations, if they so 
wish, to delegate to this body from time 
to time an increasing amount of guidance 
in their combined affairs. How otherwise a 
bridge can be built between virtual isolation 
and real co-operation experience has failed 
to show. 

The proposed name seems a happy one. 
The organization is to be called “The United 
Churches of Christ in America.” Beneath 
this general title each denomination would 
at present use its own denominational des- 
ignation. It is the hope of the Council on 
Organie Union that eventually, by common 
consent, the denominational designations 
will be dropped, so that the name may be- 
come “The United Church .of Christ in 
America.” 

The question will probably be raised re- 
garding the relation of this Council on 
Organic Union to the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. It 
seems only necessary to say that the two 
bodies can work in entire harmony, and 
probably will so work. The Federal Council 
is essentially an investigating body. It can 
take no legislative action whatever. Its 
function is to develop an intelligent attitude 


‘toward the problems which confront the 


churches and to persuade its constituents to 
various sorts of united action. In the judg- 
ment of its leaders, and in the judgment of 
wise and thoughtful men generally, the 
Federal Council had better retain its present: 
character, becoming in no respect a legisla- 
tive body. If, however, any sort of genuine 
organie union is ever to be brought about,| 
this can only be achieved through a self- 
denying, voluntary restriction on the part of 
each denomination involved, whereby it dele-| 
gates a certain portion of its sovereign 
authority to a representative Council, re- 
taining the full right of withdrawing from) 
that Council, whenever it sees fit to do SO, | 
but -during its connection yielding to that 
Council a certain measure of directive au- 
thority. If we as Congregationalists, or any 
other body, are unwilling to enter into some 
such contract, carefully guarded from abuse, 
it is absolutely idle to discuss the question 
of organic union, now or at any other time. 
We are simply using words without any de-. 
sire whatever to make them good. 

In the report issued to the National Coun- 
cil there was included a brief statement re- 
hearsing the action taken by the other 
churches to which this matter was proposed. 
Only one denomination, and that a relatively 
unimportant one, flatly rejected the proposi-| 
tion. The Methodist Church desired to carry. 


1 
a decision over to the General Conference of 
| 


1924, but appointed a representative com- | 
mittee of bishops with authority to act in 
the meantime on behalf of that Church in 
all needed ways. Presbyterian action, as 
well as that of the Methodist Church, was 
affected by considerations connected with the 
union of various branches of the Church. 
The failure of a majority of Presbyteries 
to ratify acted as a temporary stay, but in 
no sense represented the. attitude of the 
Church as a whole and does not serve, in the 
opinion of representative Presbyterians, as. 
any final expression of opinion. It is fair 
to say, therefore, that the prospects of ulti- 
mate ratification of this Plan of Union, or 
of something closely approaching it, are 
reasonably bright. A hearty ratification by 
our Congregational constituent bodies will 
help greatly to advance the whole matter. 

The trend of sentiment in our own de- 
nomination seems to be distinctly favorable. 
Some ten State Conferences have already 
ratified the Plan, together with quite a 
number of Associations. The one Association 
which flatly rejected the Plan has since 
requested the chairman to resubmit it, stat- 
ing that it did not really have a thorough 
consideration. There are still, however, 
very many Associations and Conferences 
which have not taken action. It is ex- 
tremely desirable that they should express 
their conviction one way or the other. The 
matter is so technical that in every ease it 
should be reviewed by a competent committee 
and presented with a recommendation for 
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action to the Conference. The Committee 
a charge strongly hopes that each Asso- 
jation and Conference will make provision 
its consideration at the coming spring 
heetings. The chairman stands ready to 
issist any committee by furnishing the 
oper literature or by correspondence. He 
not promise to furnish printed matter 
© an indefinite extent, since a large propor- 
ion of the edition printed of the report was 
mailed out in the fall, but hopes to be able 
© Supply any chairman with the requisite 
nformation. 
No more pressing problem faces the 
hurches of America today than that of 
e, sincere and efficient co-operation. 
very one knows that denominational ri- 
alry is the bane of mission work all over 
he world. BHvery one knows that there is 
vast amount of research, publication and 
administration which can be done in common. 
The proposals of the Council on Organic 
Union challenge us, as loyal members of 
the Church of Christ, to face our growing 
esponsibilities in a large and courageous 
way. 
_ New York City. 


The First Easter 


Garden of Gethsemane 
By Mary E. Jennings 

“Lend me your shoulder, Lad, the way grows 
strangely unfamiliar, and the night is dark. 
The leaden clouds lie heavily upon the temple, 
blotting its mellow lights from view. My 
heart is breaking with its bitter sorrow; per- 
hance to overflow will ease its pain. 
'“Stand close beside me, Lad. This is the 
spot where last He knelt in prayer, while we, 
so slow of heart, so blind, left Him to drink 
that bitter cup alone, and slept. Oh, night of 
agony and shame! Again I hear Him say: 
' “Could ye not watch with me one hour? 

|) My Lord! would I had watched 


' “So little time ago our hopes were high. 
We came from Bethany, and paused on Olive’s 
slope to watch the temple glowing in the sun, 
and spoke in voices low—for He was standing 
near—of days now close at hand when He in 
Herod’s seat should reign, and judge all men 
with equity. 

“Sit closer, Lad, the air is chill and filled 
with many fears, since I denied Him. Be- 
trayed, we let Him go unto His death alone. 
The thought is bitter, and yet we loved Him. 
We did not think it possible for Him to die. 
Bewildered, crushed, we failed to understand, 
Lad. We fail e’en yet to understand. 

“To! in the east the heavens are streaked 
vith crimson. The dawn is here. The waiting 
priest upon the temple sends from his silver 
trumpet notes that break in sweet, soft waves 
of sound among the gnarled, old olive trees, 
this garden where He often prayed. The sacrl- 
fice is on the altar laid. Go to the temple, 
Lad, I cannot worship there today, but, on 
that street, the way of grief and pain His feet 
so lately trod, I, too, will go unto His tomb, 
and worship there. 

“Thou will’t not leave me? Blessings rest 
upon thee, Son! Come, let us hasten. 
“Behold! the stone is rolled away, or do ae 
eyes, dim with much weeping, fail to see aright? 
Oh, Lad, He is not here! Where have they 
taken Him?” 

And Peter, stooping, looks into the tomb— 
an empty tomb! Amazed, incredulous, he 
looks again, then with reluctant feet turns 
Slowly back upon the way that leads him 
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But ere he enters, down the street in eager 
haste comes Mary. Breathlessly, she cries, 
“Peter, the Lord is risen, as the angel said! 
My eyes have seen—” 

But Peter, breaking in upon her speech, im- 
petuously: “The Master risen? seen of men? 
Where is He to be found? Hasten thy words, 
oh, woman!” 

And Mary answers, quickly, “Near to the 
tomb by—” 

But Peter, waiting not to hear, runs swiftly 
to the spot. And standing near, he sees his 
Lord, and casts him down before those piercéd 
feet, and clasps them close, and wets them with 
his tears, and then, the Master speaks his 
name, and, stooping, raises him, and Peter looks 
upon His Face! 


A Tribute to F. M. Barton 


In the passing of Mr. F. M. Barton, of 
Cleveland, O., the religious world has sustained 
a great loss. He died suddenly March 15, of 
pneumonia. Mr. Barton was the editor and 
publisher of The Hapositor, a ministers’ maga- 
zine with a monthly circulation of 25,000 copies 
to ministers and Christian workers. He was 
a layman who devoted himself faithfully to 
ministers’ professional needs generally, but 
especially to those who received small salaries 
and were handicapped. His last great effort 
was to secure a raise in salary for every 
underpaid minister in the United States. He 
threw himself into this task with great vigor 
and lived long enough to see a part of his 
dream realized. 

In the BHaster number of his magazine 
(April) he writes with much enthusiasm of his 
joyous success in placing large poster Bible- 
texts (9 by 25 feet) where five million persons 
have seen and read them. 

Mr. Barton got his inspiration for Chris- 
tian service from the Y. M. C. A. He told 
me many times about his early religious expe- 
riences. He felt called of God to engage in 
this magazine enterprise which he took over 
from Louis Albert Banks when it was known 
as Ourrent Anecdotes. It was small then, but 
much appreciated by its readers. Mr. Barton 
has worked hard to build up a worth while 
magazine to fill the need of the average min- 
ister who had few books and small advantages. 
He kept many different enterprises going on in 
order that he might put more money into The 
Hepositor and make it still more serviceable. 

Mr. Barton was a Methodist, but above 
everything else he was a Christian. Though 
I have been associated with him for fifteen or 
more years, I did not know that he was a Meth- 
odist until three years ago, when I asked him. 
He had the interdenominational instinct, de- 
rived, very likely, from his early training in 
the Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Barton was a conservative, but he had 
a remarkable sense of proportion and grew 
more liberal and tolerant with his widening in- 
fluence. He has successfully avoided entangl- 
ing allianees with religious extremists. He has 
kept in mind the general need. One of his 
hobbies was the larger use of the Bible text by 
the churches and all Christian workers. He 
worked hard to influence the International 
Sunday school Committee to ,use the Bible 
only in the preparation of lesson ‘texts. He 
was something of a “fighter” too. This trait 
is shown to advantage in his editorials during 
this past year’s struggle for better pay for 
ministers. 

As I write these words I have before me the 
last piece of work he did. It is the April 
number of his magazine. The front cover 
carries a beautiful picture in colors of snow 
capped mountains, a lake and.in the center a 
chureh spire. Under it are the words ‘“BHeclesia 
Dei” with the poem by Aubrey De Vere. It is 
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all. appropriate as a valedictory. The man 
who loved the church and its ministers, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ has left as an Haster 
memorial an evidence of his faith and hope. 
EvisHa A. Kina. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


First Central Church, Omaha 


On the cover page of this issue is a picture 
of the beautiful plant of First Central Con- 
gregational Church, Omaha, Neb. It is lo- 
cated almost in the center of the city of 
200,000, and extends across an entire block, 
from Harney St. to Dewey Ave. The building 
is one of the finest and best equipped in the 
whole denomination. Some of the main fea- 
tures are a kitchen, equal to a first class hotel; 
a dining room, seating 500; a gymnasium, 35 
by 75 feet, with shower baths and a screened 
baleony; a beautiful chapel seating 600; a 
large, luxuriously furnished ladies’ parlor, and 


, 2 corresponding men’s room; a fully equipped 


church office; a spacious and beautiful pas- 
tor’s study; and the crowning glory of it all, 
is the worshipful auditorium, seating about 
1,200. 

Adequate provision has been made for a 
modern educational organization and program. 
Hach department has a commodious and com- 
pletely equipped assembly room, making pos- 
sible a fully departmentalized school. In addi- 
tion there are about 20 class rooms. The 
church has two pipe organs, one in the chapel, 
the other in the auditorium, The latter is the 
largest in the city. There are also six pianos. 

The present staff consists of ten paid workers 
and includes the pastor, Dr. Frank G. Smith, 
a director of religious education, Mr. Clinton 
H. Ostrander, a secretary, Miss Mabel Hall, 
and a missionary pastor. For the most part 
these have offices in the church, and a complete 
telephone system connects all departments with 
the church office. 

The church and furnishings have cost 
$500,000; of this amount $350,000 has been 
paid, and the balance, with the exception of 
about $50,000, is covered by pledges. 

This beautiful plant is the first church of 
the united churches, First Church organized 
in 1856, and Central, or better known ag St. 
Mary’s Ave. Church, organized in 1882. Dr. 
Frank G. Smith is the first pastor of the 
united church, and during the three years of 
his pastorate has led in this building achieve- 
ment. Cc. G. M. 


What Does Easter Mean to You? 
By May Ricker Conard 
What does Waster mean to you? 
Stately church with cushioned pew, 
Where, Lenten season gone at last 
And days of self-denial past, 
Richly-clad, devoted throngs 
Of worshipers unite in songs 
Of praise in lily-scented air? 
Is this what makes your Easter fair? 


Does it mean the end of winter’s reign, 
Bright skies and welcome warmth again, 
Singing of birds, budding of trees, 
Sweet spring odors on the breeze 
From daffodil and crocus bed 
And balsam branches overhead? 
Sad is the world and cold and gray 
If this is all of Easter Day. 


But if this blessed season brings 

A firmer faith in holy things; 
Assurance of a living Lord; 

A strengthening of the tender chord 


“ Of love that binds us to the life to come 


Where loved ones ’wait us in the heavenly 
home, 
No pain or loss can e’er efface the bliss, 
Dear friend, of Easter when it means all this. 


———————— TT AR 
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Coal and the Public 


Some facts concerning the present strike. 
Statements of Operators and Union leaders. 

In the present distressing situation in the 
coal industry which brings needless suffering 
to mine owners, mine operators, mine workers 
and the public, it is of primary importance 
that the public should understand the facts. 
In this respect the voice of the operators is 
heard more clearly in the public press than 
the voice of the workers. J'he Survey, there- 
fore, is performing an exceedingly important 
public service by gathering together and pre- 
senting in one of its monthly “Graphic” num- 
bers (March 25), a large amount of instructive 
material, which tells the whole story as well as 
it ean be told in compact space. Seventy-eight 
pages are packed with vital information. C. 
WH. Lesher, editor of the Coal Age, writes for 
the operators, and W. Jett Lauck, who during 
the war was secretary of the National War 
Labor Board, speaks for the miner’s union. 
John Brophy, who presents the Miners’ Pro- 
gram, began work as a miner in 1891, when 
he was twelve years old. He believes in a 
form of nationalization, but says, “the Ameri- 
ean worker has no use for the thing called 
state Socialism.” His program is well worth 
careful reading. William Hard needs no intro- 
duction. He writes on “The Public Stake in 
the Coal Industry.” His article is full of 
important and quotable material. We will be 
content with repeating two sentences. “The 
public wants ethics without a social structure 
for ethics. I calculate that just about the 
first step in improving the behavior of coal 
operators will have to be improving the behav- 
ior of the public.” F. G. Tryon, statistician 
of the United States Geological Survey, in 
charge of coal and coke reports, discusses one 
of the fundamental difficulties of the situation, 


in “The Broken Year of the Bituminous 
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Miner’; and David L. Wing, formerly member 
of the Federal Trade Commission, writes on 
“Weonomic Aspects of the Anthracite Industry.” 

The opening article on ‘The Coming of 
Coal,” is by Robert W. Bruere, a member of 
the Bureau for Industrial Research, who has 
centered his study for two years on this sub- 
ject. The first half of his article explains the 
origin of coal, and its world-wide distribution. 
The second half is devoted to the present prob- 
lem. He, too, emphasizes the fact that “plan- 
less over-expansion of the industry has resulted 
in such irregular operation of plant and equip- 
ment as to keep the miners (bituminous), un- 
employed on an average of ninety-three out of 
three hundred and eight working days in the 
year and to impose a needless overhead charge 
upon the consumer which F. G. Tryon calcu- 
lates at a million dollars for each working 
day.” He also quotes Herbert Hoover as 
saying in an address to the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers that, 
“This industry, considered as a whole, is one 
of the worst functioning industries in the 
United States.” 

We commend to the public the editorial con- 
clusions in The Survey. Here are a few sen- 
tences. “Even with greater reductions than 
now in the cost of living, can the public en- 
dorse ethically the demand of the bituminous 
operators of wage cuts until the industry is 
organized so as to insure steady work? Can 
we regard wage cuts, which mean household 
cuts and community cuts, as the sole solution 
of cheaper fuel? Rather the public should 
demand the facts as to investments and profits 
of operators, as to the miner’s mode of life, 
as to over-development and over-manning and 
wastes, and more, as to the economies possible 
in the journey of the coal from the mine head 
to the consumer. That these basic facts are 
not known, Mr. Wing bears expert witness. 
What is needed is a government commission 
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comparable to the Sankey inquiry, and a 


permanent compulsory fact-finding 
growing out of it.” 


agency 


“The (bituminous) miners are desirous of a 


joint conference, but the operators as a group 
are apparently eager for a fight: they have 


balked at negotiating as to a new agreement— — 


regardless of their commitment so to do in the 
wage agreement which expired on March 31.” 

“What stands in the way of obtaining the 
facts? The coal lobby at Washington and the 
inertia of the public. 

“What are the immediate causes of the an- 
nual shortage and high prices in coal? The 
seasonal demand for coal (resulting in car 
shortage) and the high cost of storage. 

“What are the evils which coal miners name? 
Several of the many ills can be summed up 
in irregularity of employment—slack work. The 
list of ills would include a low wage; over- 


work as the variant of under-employment; un- 


necessary accidents; car-pushing; industrial 
disease. 

“How would an engineer characterize the in- 
dustry? Enormous waste, over-development, 
mismanagement—a public utility conducted as 
a speculative competitive business venture.” 
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It Will Pay You to Read 

Tur Coming or CoAL, by Ropert W. 
BRUERE (Survey, March 25). ‘This is the 
leading article in a group of fifteen articles 
on coal, mines, miners, and the public. This 
is the monthly magazine number and it deals 
with the whole coal situation from all sides. 

THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE, by MARK 
SULLIVAN (World’s Work, March). This is 
a brilliant report which is to appear as a chap- 


ter in a forthcoming book. His conclusion is, © 


“What has come true must be close to one 
hundred per cent. of what was proposed” for 
the Conference. 


Ecclesiastical Sketches 


IV. The Omnipotent Sexton 
By a Cheerful Cynic 


only the fag-ends of his time and thought after he 
has tended to the church. 

His salary was raised $50 per year a short time 
ago, the first raise in fifteen years. The pastor’s 
salary was lifted at the same time to the extent 
of $1,200. 

When he gets up at one o’clock Sunday morning 
to look after the fires during the cold snap, the 
trustees do not object if he has a bit of cubeb in 
his old corneob pipe down in the basement for his 
solace, companionship and the alleviation of his 
eatarrh. 

Bach Sunday he averages five pairs of glasses 
left in the pews. He regrets that tortoise shell 
frames do not suit his particular species of 
countenance. 

He is especially fond of the ladies of the sewing 
society over fifty years of age, and his sentiments 
are reciprocated. 

He is especially contemptuous of the boys of the 
Junior Department of the Sunday school. They 
love to steal into the church after the lesson is 
over and exchange all the hymn-books in all the 
front pews. Here again his sentiments are re- | 
ciprocated. 

When he dies the church will be as different as 
though it lost its spire. Two men and a cleaning 
woman will be hired to take his place and do his 
work. 

His favorite text is, “I had rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of the Lord.” Bits 


During the last twenty years the church has 
had six pastors and only one sexton. This is a 
piece of evidence as to who really runs the church. 

He is a valuable man because he can solve 
the vacuum cleaner, forward the collection for the 
A. B. GC. F. M. to the proper address, get the 
chureh tablecloths laundered for less than the cus- 
tomary price, tell the pastor the name of Deacon 
Bixby’s married daughter, repair the broken radia- 
tor in the primary room, set the pulpit chairs so 
that they will cover up the holes in the carpet, 
dish out ten dishes of ice cream to the quart at 
the Sunday school teachers’ supper, comfort Judge 
Brown with the assurance that the allusion in last 
Sunday’s sermon to the growing solidarity of the 
working classes did not refer to the carpenters’ 
union, pop out unexpectedly to restrain little ten- 
year-old Johnny Jones as he was about to play 
his first attempt on the pipe organ while the rest 
of the church was attending preparatory lecture, 
build a sufficient throne for capacious Miss Han- 
nah Junkins, who glowed as the “Spirit of Peace” 
in white cheesecloth, at the patriotic pageant, turn 
out the lights for the stereopticon lecture within 
five minutes after the speaker has said, “Lights 
out, please,” and at any hour of any day or night 
he can loan a key that will sooner or later open 
the vestry door. , 

Incidentally he tends the fires, mows the lawn 
and rings the bell. 

He has a wife and daughter, but they receive 
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Veek-Day Movement 
or Religious Education 

HE development of the Week-Day Move- 

ment for religious education during the 
yast two years has been remarkable. A re- 
ent survey on the subject received reports 
rom 324 schools. The oldest school of those 
‘eplying was founded in 1909; in 1921 there 
were 131 schools started, and 25 new schools 
4ave already been started this year. The 
largest numbers, by states, are 61 in Ohio, 
54 in New York, 44 in Illinois, 20 in Michi- 
xan, 26 in Indiana. There are only eight 
such schools reported from New England. 
The Survey reports four types of these 
schools: (1) The denominational or indi- 
vidual chureh type, where the school is con- 
ducted by one church. (2) The denomina- 
tional co-operating group of schools, where 
there is more or less federation of work by 
several churches of the same denomination. 
(3) The neighborhood, or city system, which 
is undenominational but connected with the 
churches; and (4) The pure community 
type, which is self-created and self-perpetu- 
ating. All of this and much more is set 
forth in the magazine, Religious Hducation, 
for April. The whole number is devoted to 
the topic. 


Dr. Arthur H. Smith 


Celebrates Golden Wedding 
RIENDS of missions who remember with 
F pleasure the appearance of the volume 
called “Chinese Characteristics,” and other 
illuminating works on China by Dr. Arthur 
H. Smith, will be interested to hear that a 
few months ago the veteran missionary and 
his wife celebrated their golden wedding an- 
niversary, an event to which the papers of 
Northern China gave considerable friendly 
attention. He has resided in the Orient for 
more than 43 years and is recognized aS a 
leading authority on China and the Chinese. 
Vhe volume to which we have referred has 
passed through 13 editions and is still in 
steady demand. The hope is expressed that 
Dr. Smith will some time give to the public 
a volume of reminiscences, which could not 
fail of being both interesting and important. 


Armenian Department 
of New York Y. M. C. A. | 
TWV\HERE are over 15,000 Armenians 10 
| New York City, about 100,000 in the 
United States. The 23d St. Branch of the 
New York City Y. M. ©. A. has wisely 
opened an Armenian Department for the 
‘benefit of this group of citizens, and has 
chosen Rev. M. T. Kalaidjian as secretary, to 
take charge of this new line of work. Mr. 
. Kalaidjian was born in Armenia, lived nine 
years in Tarsus and graduated at St. Paul’s 
“Sees an American Board institution. He 
has received two degrees from Yale, and 
studied at Columbia University and Union 
Theological Seminary. For the past two 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


IS DOING 


years he has been serving as pastor-at-large 
for the Armenians in America, under the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
and General Secretary of the Armenian 
Missionary Association of America. He 
holds other positions of importance among 
the Armenians. His new position as Y. M. 
C. A. Secretary will not diminish but rather 
increase his usefulness in the service of 
all Armenians. At the opening meeting, 
March 28, Bishop Papken, the Armenian 
bishop of New York City, was the principal 
speaker. Mr. Kalaidjian outlined the pro- 
gram and showed how his office would act 
as a clearing house of service to Armenians 
in New York City and throughout the coun- 
try. Rey. H. Benneyan, editor of The Gotch- 
nat, the largest Armenian weekly in the 
world, was another speaker. 


Quakers to Withdraw 


from Germany and Austria 

N accordance with their general policy of 

withdrawing from a country as soon as 
it ig on the road to self-support, the Society 
of Friends (Quakers) expect to close, on 
July 31, the relief missions which they have 
maintained in Germany and Austria since 
1919. The supplementary feeding for un- 
dernourished German children will be taken 
oyer by the Deutsche Zentral Ausschuss, a 
German welfare organization largely sup- 
ported by contributions from Americans of 
German birth or descent. Some of the fea- 
tures of the work in Vienna will be con- 
tinued by Austrians, with some American 
supervision. The financial crisis in Austria 
has come with crushing force upon the pro- 
fessional and salaried classes, and it is es- 
pecially to help this “mittelstand”’ that the 
Quakers have sold clothing and rations for 
a nominal sum, provided fresh milk for the 
children and aided university students. There 
will undoubtedly be great distress in Aus- 
tria next winter, but the Quakers believe 
that the people of the country must help 
themselves and not become dependent on 
foreign relief agencies. 


“The Logging Preacher” 
in Western Washington 

OME weeks ago we spoke in this depart- 
S ment of two Presbyterian missionaries 
in the Northwest Logging Territory as the 
only missionaries in that section. It is a 
pleasure to report that at least one other 
“Logging Preacher” is maintained in that 
region by The Woman’s Board for Home 
Missions of the Christian Church. Rev. W. 
R. Caldwell is spoken of as “a giant man, 
hroad-shouldered and tall and straight, his 
very presence speaking the word ‘rugged’ 
as does the mighty storm-tried King of the 
Forest.” He was once a logger himself and 
is able to win the respect and speak to the 
hearts of the men among whom he works. 
He reports, as the Presbyterian missionaries 
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do, the presence of I. W. W. propaganda in 
abundance among these loggers. Many more 
missionaries of the gospel are needed for 
this important, difficult and needy field. 


More Facts about 


Theological Seminaries 

UCH has been said concerning the fall- 

ing off in number of theological stu- 
dents. Most of the statements are based 
on a United States report made by the Bu- 
reau of Education in 1918. It is an inter- 
esting fact, however, that for the same 
period of years (1916-1918) the decrease of 
students in law schools exceeded by 34 per 
cent. the decrease in schools of theology. 
At the same time there was a decrease of 
13 per cent. in college graduates and a con- 
stant rise in the number of theological ,stu- 
dents who were college bred. Since 1918 
there has been a considerable increase in 
the number of theological students in most 
theological seminaries. 


Recent Discoveries of 
Ancient Hebrew Music 

N a magazine reference to a recent arti- 
I cle in the Figaro there is a report of 
interesting discoveries concerning ancient 
Hebrew music. Mr. Raoul Gunsbourg, 
studying a very old manuscript, called the 
Bible of Kovno, discovered that above the 
Hebrew words there were curious marks, 
which he finally concluded were for musical 
notation. He succeeded eventually in de- 
termining the connection “between the writ- 


ten symbol and musical tone and then in es- 


tablishing the scale used in ancient Hebrew 
music.” The scale ‘‘consists of seven notes 
and three chromatic alterations. Only duple 
and triple times are recognized.” Also by 
studying the Talmud and the Old Testament 
he reached certain conclusions concerning 
the variety of musical instruments, which 
“indicate a pretty good understanding of 
harmony.” 


It Is Worth Noting 

Unitarians of the United States and 
Canada are in the midst of a campaign 
to increase their denomination’s numerical 
strength by at least 25 per cent. by Haster. 


The next World Conference on Faith and 
Order, comprising seventy-seven national 
churches of the world in the movement 
toward Church Unity, will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in May, 1925. For informa- 
tion concerning preparatory work write to 
Robert H. Gardiner, 174 Water St., Gardi- 
ner, Me. 

A Christian Endeavor Convention was re- 
cently held in Kingston, Jamaica, attended 
by delegates of more than 30 societies. It 
is reported that there are now 66 Young 
Peoples’ Societies in Jamaica, with a mem- 
bership of nearly 3,000, and 40 Junior So- 
cieties with over 1,100 members. 
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An Experiment in Unity 


delegation attended for a week last summer a | 


“We have in our town of about 4,500 Prot- 
estant population,’ writes a Congregational 
pastor, “six Protestant churches.’ Through 
the young people one step is being taken to- 
ward co-operation. The report continues: 

We have organized this year a Young Peo- 
ple’s Alliance composed of the young people 
of our own and another church and holding 
their meetings Sunday evenings at six o’clock 
in the two churches alternately. 

For subject material in the Alliance, we are 
taking up Harold Hunting’s book, “The Story 
of Our Bible.’ This furnishes instructive 
material for presentation ; discussion is brought 
about by printing the questions asked at the 
conclusion of the chapters and distributing 
them about the audience. The questions are 
numbered, and are called in order. If the one 
who has the question to ask can answer it, he 
does so; otherwise it is answered by any one— 
by one of the pastors as a last resort. This is 
working fairly well; it is breaking in some 
young people to lead and speak in public and 
is giving all the time useful information. It 
does not bear upon religious experience, and 
I am not altogether convinced of the wisdom 
of eliciting “testimony”? from boys and girls 
in their teens. I want the religious feeling 
to come when the time is ripe, but I hesitate 
before encouraging too free a discussion of it. 


Dr. 


Uzziah’s Pride and Punishment 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
April 28. 2 Chron. 26: 1-21. 

1. The True King. We study the career and 
character of one of the most prominent kings 
of Judah. Uzziah was only sixteen years old 
when he was crowned; this was a terrible 
test for a young boy. He needed the wisest 
counselors and the most staunch personal 
principles. He reigned fifty-two years; this 
was time enough to prove whether or not he 
had the character and personality to endure 
the tests of both success and failure. 

The first years of his reign were crowned 
with prosperity in every way. In the first 
place he had the will of the people behind 
him; it is distinctly stated that all of them 
united in his coronation (v. 1). The other 
factors entering into his achievement are clear. 
He earried out the best policies of his father ; 
he did not break with the past program of 
seeking to please Jehovah in national life. 
Then he was fortunate in haying as a chief 
counselor Zechariah, who is described as one 
who gave instruction in the vision of God. 
He is not to be confused with the author of 
the book of Zechariah. Study these three fac- 
tors in successful leadership: popular support, 
noble tradition, wise counsel. To what extent 
do these enter into the national program of 
America to determine its permanence and 
suecess? How shall each of these be pre- 
served? What equivalents have we for them 
in our present-day national life? 

2. Conqueror and Builder. We have a vivid 
sketch of the growing power of Uzziah in 
vs. 6-15. Select the various items in the story. 
Note how he achieves military victories. See 


I have made no attempt to get them to pray. 
I multigraph prayers, responsive prayers and 
meditations, and we use these. AIl join in 
reading these with apparent earnestness. I 
don’t know just what I think, about getting 
boys and girls to pray in public a prayer of 
their own. I would be more sanguine about 
the matter if adults who were brought up under 
that emphasis manifested a _ better-developed 
religious experience. I am inclined to think 
that for the mass of people Protestantism needs 
to develop a new and broad ritual of worship. 
We have about 380 boys and girls between the 
ages of 14 and 21 in our church, counting 
some who seldom come and from whose parents 
we get absolutely no co-operation. Our con- 
stituency is, therefore, not large enough to 
justify the complete and extensive organiza- 
tion of young people’s work, educational and 
inspirational, which could be made profitable 
in a larger church. The co-operating church 
adds about 20 boys and girls between 14 and 
20 for the constituency of the Young People’s 
Alliance. 


A Youth Shall Lead Them 


Not only shall a little child unconsciously 
lead. Youth with his vision leads the church 
on. From a church in a Western state, strong 
but indifferent to its educational work, a fine 
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Congregational Young People’s Conference. | 
Today their young people are organized with | 
an adult counselor. A religious education 
committee has been appointed and is developing | 
a progressive, unified program of education and | 
evangelism. All these forward steps are recog- | 
nized as the direct outgrowth of the vision of 
these youths coming home from the Conference | 


Easter Gift Books 

Dean Charles R. Brown’s “The Honor of 
the Church,” just published, is a convincing, 
personal appeal to youth that he honor, build, 
recruit and unify the church which deserves 
more of loyalty than it is receiving. It will 
find its way into the hand of many a young 
man and woman at this WHaster-tide, both 
those who are coming at this time into the 
church and those who are not. 

Dr. Raymond Calkins’ choice little brochure, 
“The Meaning of Church Membership,” pre- 
pared especially as a gift-book from pastor to 
new church member, will appeal to the earnest 
youth just committing his life to God and his 
church. The General Confession and other 
petitions from the Prayer Book, which find a 
place here, will for many add to the helpful- 
ness of the little “gift for memory.” 


bringing with them new inspiration and ideas, 


Davis’ Bible Class 


how he improves conquered territory. Hm- 
phasize the skill displayed in the development 
of the vast organization of his growing domin- 
ions. Dwell upon the extent of his personal 
fortunes. Be sure that you select for supreme 
emphasis the significant words, He was mar- 
velously helped, until he was strong. The 
writer of the record was perfectly clear that 
Uzziah did not owe his success to his own 
unaided powers or to his individual genius, 
great as these were. He increased because 
God worked with him and gave him power. 

To what extent have we the right to claim 
a similar alliance with God in our national 
program? Is it insolence to-.think of ourselves 
as the recipients of divine aid in our national 
life? To what extent, apart, for example, from 
the formal words of a Thanksgiving Day proc- 
lamation, do you think our national leaders 
actually rely upon God in their public service? 
Did Lincoln rely upon God? Do you feel that 
we can honestly believe that God has been 
with us as a people in our national life in the 
years since 1914? 

3. The Peril of Success. We strike now the 
critical factor in the story. It is not simply 
the fact that the rich, proud king performed 
an action which was reserved for the priests. 
This is not the report of a conflict between 
royal and priestly privilege. We are told 
distinctly that Uzziah went beyond his rights 
because he had become so self-willed by success 
that he stopped at nothing. Dwell strongly on 
the fact that it is more difficult to endure suc- 
cess than it is to preserve the integrity and 
humility of the soul through the discipline of 
failure or struggle. 

Azariah was a courageous man. He knew 
the fierceness and often the fatal issue of a 


king’s rage; but he faced the king without 
fear. Uzziah had no right to do what he was 
undertaking. He never would have done it if 
he had not been made so proud and arrogant 
by his power that he was willing to accept no 
limitations upon his prerogatives. Azariah 
commanded him to leave the sanctuary. He 
would not go. He proposed to show the extent 
of his power. Then something dreadful hap- 
pened. Upon his forehead appeared the white 
spot of leprosy. We can hardly know how 
terrible this affliction was, for we are not 
familiar with its tragic consequences. There 
was no cure for it and the suffering involved 
was unspeakable. It is a symbol for sin in 
its essential characteristics and final issue. 

Uzziah did not hesitate to obey the command 
of the priests when he saw what had happened. 
The force of the circumstance was greater than ~ 
even his stubborn pride. The consequences of 
the leprosy are significant. The first result 
was isolation from his fellow-men. ‘The con- 
tagion could not be controlled except by sepa- 
rating the leper from his usual relations. Then 
came the loss of position and power. The son 
was placed in Uzziah’s position of royal au- 
thority. And religious privileges were lost as 
well. The leprous king was not permitted to 
meet with the people in worship again. There 
was no termination of the conditions until 
death came. This is the result of the sin that 
grows out of pride and arrogance. It is the 
issue of failure to trust in God and keep a rey- 
erent spirit in the midst of success. 


x 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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' The Call To Repentance 
‘Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for April 23-29 

BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 

Theme for the year, Redemption. 

Post-Easter theme, Spreading the News of Re- 
demption. 

[Theme for the week, The Call to Repentance. 

Acts. Bios 


ATMEL 


| A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 
(For hymns see “Devotional Hymns,” and for 


prayers, “A Book of Prayers,” each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on lHvangelism, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 

| Sunday. ‘The cure of the lame. Acts 3: 


110. Comment 1; Hymn 10; Prayer 24. 
Monday. The call to repentance. Acts 8: 
41-26. Comment 2; Hymn 42; Prayer 8. 

| Tuesday. The only Saviour. Acts 4: 1-12. 
‘Comment 3; Hymn 28; Prayer 13. 

_ Wednesday. Companionship with Jesus. 
Acts 4: 13-22. Comment 4; Hymn 45; Prayer 
18. 

Thursday. Power and grace. Acts 4: 23- 
BD. Comment 5; Hymn 9; Prayer 10. 

_ Friday. Lying to the Spirit. Acts 4: 36- 
5:11. Comment 6; Hymn 13; Prayer 27. 
Saturday. Released to serve. Acts 5; 12- 
24. Comment 7; Hymn 15; Prayer 9. 
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. Suggestions for the prayer meeting. The 
topic is in reality taken from the reading for 
Monday. Other readings appear at first 
thought to have no particular relation to. it. 
Phases of these daily topics, however, «an be 
turned directly to the topics for the prayer 

meeting. Texts suggested day by day might be 
assigned to individuals for comment. The pro- 
gram for the year in the Congregational Hand- 
book asks that attention be given at this time 
to the absentees. Why not arrange for per- 
sonal correspondence with them on the “part 
of the members of the church? 

1. Men of the new mind. (Acts 8: 5, 6.) 
The beggar by the temple gate got a new idea 
when life and strength were offered him. More- 
over the people in the temple got a new idea ; 
their minds were jolted when they saw the 
lame man leaping. Now this is the first ele- 
ment in repentance; for the Greek word me- 
tanoia means literally a change of mind. But 
to the Greek the word mind meant more than 
it does to us. It included thinking, but also 
feéling and willing, and a change of mind 
meant a change of the whole being. In our 
day there are those who need a miracle of 
some kind to awaken the mind to see the need 
of better things and to goad the will to resolu- 
tion and action. (See Closet and Altar— 
(Hodges. ) 

2. The call to repentance. (Acts 3: 19.) 
The traveler who asked how to get to the right 
place by the wrong road because that road 
looked more inviting has his counterpart in 
whoever seeks for the best things by some 
other road than that of turning away from 
the worst things. There is no other way to 
life than turning away from death ; there is no 
way to godliness but renouncing ungodliness. 
For the sinner there is no way to redemption 

except by repentance. (See Closet and Altar 
—Spurgeon.) 

3. To whom shall we turn? (Acts 4: 12) 

To walk with an agreeable companion who 


HOUR. OF PRAYE 


Closet and Altar 


THE FRUITS OF REPENTANCE 

Who is a God like unto thee, that pardon- 
eth iniquity, and passeth by the transgression 
of the remnant of his heritage? He retain- 
eth not his anger forever, because he de- 
lighteth in mercy. He will turn again, he 
will have compassion wpon us; he will sub- 
due our iniquities; and thou wilt cast all 
their sins into the depths of the sea.— 
Micah 7: 18. 


Call to him for grace and thou shalt have 
it; for we are freely justified by his grace.— 
Robert Burton. 


Zephaniah says, “He will rejoice over 
thee with joy; he will rest in his love; he 
will joy over thee with singing.” So that 
repentance of one sinner gives joy to the 
Eternal himself; who would not, then, re- 
pent of sin, and so give joy to God, and, 
at the same time, find the highest joy for 
himself ?—O. H. Spurgeon. 


When a man shall own within his soul 
that a sinful thing is sinful, in that act he 
has confessed his sin to God.—J. Campbell 
Morgan. 


Oh soul! why shouldst thou wander 
From such a loving Friend? 
Cling closer—closer to Him, 
Stay with Him to the end. 
Alas! I am so helpless, 
So very full of sin, 
Forever I am wandering 
And coming back again. 


Oh, each time draw me nearer, 
That soon the “Come!” may be 
Naught but a gentle whsper 
To one close, close to Thee ; 
Then, over sea or mountain, 
Far from or near my home, 
T’ll take Thy hand and follow, 
At that sweet whispered “Come !” 
—Mary R. Johnson, abr. 


The man who misses repentance will miss 
everything. Jf your repentance is shallow, 
your religious life will be shallow. If your 
coming to Christ does not mean everything 
you will not get everything. If your sur- 
render is not complete you cannot receive. 
If your hands are filled you cannot take 
hold-—Gipsy Smith. 


It was the beginning of a better life; for 
the first step toward anything better is to 
realize that there is something better. All 
progress starts with the recognition of de- 
fect. That is the first station on the road 
which leads into the kingdom of heaven.— 
George Hodges. 


Almighty and everlasting God, who hatest 
nothing that thou hast made, and dost for- 
give the sins of all them that are penitent, 
create and make im us new and contrite 
hearts, that we, worthily lamenting our sins, 
and acknowledging our wretchedness, may 
obtain of thee, the God of all mercy, perfect 
remission and forgiveness, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.—First Prayer- 
book of King Edward VI. ; 

[Compiled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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knows the way is easier and surer, as well as 
pleasanter, than to trust to guide-boards in 
seeking an unfamiliar destination. Our re- 
demption is a matter of personal relationships 
rather than of successfully groping our way 
in the darkness. Moreover we are not left in 
a quandary, for no other name is presented 


to us as our Saviour than that of Christ. (See 
Closet and Altar—Johnson.) 
4, Bvidence of conversion. (Acts 4: 18.) 


When a sinner really repents people know it, 
for something is bound to happen. Repentance 
has been defined as being sorry enough to quit. 
He who seeks forgiveness from God will him- 
self forgive his enemies. The weak become 
strong; the cowards become bold; the disagree- 
able become gracious when repentance is 
genuine. By contrast superficial repentance is 
a selfish seeking of deliverance from conse- 
quences without enduring the remaking of 
character. “Many think they repent the sow- 
ing when they only fear the reaping.”—H. F. 
Pope. 

5. The fruits of conversion. (Acts 4: 32, 
83.) What a sensation it would create if today 
every professed follower of Christ should no 
longer claim that the things which he possessed 
were his own. Scripture and Christian experi- 
ence do not seem to favor communistic societies 
as the fruit of genuine conversion. But repen- 
tance is bound to produce some revolutionary 
results, and to fill men with new grace and 
power. (See Closet and Altar—Smith.) 

6. Counterfeit “conversion.” (Acts 5: 2.) 
The keeping back of a part is a self-contradic- 
tion in connection with genuine repentance. 
Children “take back’ on occasion things which 
they give away. ‘There is no place, however, 
for retraction for him who would reach the 
goal by turning from the wrong road to the 
right road. The pickpocket who stole the 
bishop’s watch while confessing his sins may 
have been weak rather than hypercritical, but 
he was not converted. How futile to seek re- 
demption by dissimulation ! 

7. The witness of the converted. (Acts 5: 
19.) It igs no wonder the disciples talked, 
considering the experiences they passed through ; 
but here is a man sick and wounded in soul, 
bound by the chains of vicious habits, cursed 
with the inheritance of a wayward nature, 
held in the prison of previous wrong-doing, 
to whom there comes a new mind. He repents ; 
he is converted; he has turned from the down- 
ward to the upward path. Is it not a marvel 
if such a man has no testimony to give, no 
service to render? (See Closet and Altar— 
The Prayer.) 

8. Hymn for the week. 
to memory.) 

He liveth long who liveth well, 

: All else is being flung away, 

He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 


No. 9. (Commit 


Then fill each hour with what will last, 
Buy up the moments as they go; 

The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 


Sow truth if thou the truth wouldst reap, 
Who sows the false shall reap the vain ; 

Brect and sound thy conscience keep, 
From hollow words and deeds refrain. 


Sow love and taste its fruitage pure, 
Sow peace and reap its harvest bright, 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And find a harvest home of light. 
—Bonar. 
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On Religious Themes 

PREACHING IN LONDON, by Rev. JOSEPH 
Fort Newton (Doran. $1.50). A vivid diary 
of the preacher’s experiences and observations 
from June 20, 1916, to Nov. 14, 1919, during 
which period he was minister in the City 
Temple, London. One chapter, breaking into 
the diary record, is a fine appreciation of 
Joseph Parker. The pages are rich with in- 
teresting comment on well known men, Dr. 
Orchard, Dr. Forsyth, H. G. Wells, Lloyd 
George, Chesterton, Bernard Shaw, Gilbert 
Murray, and others. The record also gives an 
interesting view of English sentiment during, 
and immediately after, the war. He has much 
to say of the labor situation. There is very 
little reference to the author’s “preaching in 
London,” but much of good will for the people 
of England with whom he lived and labored, 
during those three eventful years. 

Tur PropHeTic MINISTRY FOR ToDAyY, by 
BisHop CHARLES D. WiLtiaAmMs (Macmillan. 
$1.50). This volume contains the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures for 1920. The lecturer is 
a firm believer in the “social gospel” as a 
part of the business of the preacher., Every 
page thrills with this spirit. “Religion be- 
gins with the life of God in the individual 
soul,” but the prophetic message includes “the 
social applications of religion.” Concerning 
the second advent he speaks clearly, ‘“This 
advent has arrived. The Lord is already come 
and is seated in judgment upon our whole 
world order.” ‘Unless you Christianize your 
world order it cannot endure.” The chapter 
on the minister as Critic—Reformer—Prophet 
is fine and inspiring, pointing out both the 
temptations and the high and courageous call- 
ing of the ministry. His motto is “Truth may 
lose a battle, but never a campaign.” We 
earnestly commend the volume to all ministers. 


SPIRITUAL HEALTH AND MHEALING, by 
Horatio W. Dresser (Crowell. $2.00). There 
is no saner or more satisfying writer on spirit- 
ual healing than Dr. Dresser. The objection- 
able features of some works on healing are 
absent from his pages. He believes that ‘““man 
is spirit and is recipient of Life ready to 
make him in fullness a child of God in image 
and likeness.” He declares ‘‘unqualifiedly 
that Christ is divine: not merely the anointed 
one; or the enlightened one, but enlightenment 


itself.’ He accepts the claim of Christ, ‘No 
man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 
Belief in Christ means belief in God. He 


believes also that in “Christ’s Method” is 
the real secret of health and healing.. Here 
he enters debated territory but in the main it 
is undoubtedly true that the spiritual life, 
which he upholds, is obedient to the laws of 
health. He is an advanced teacher of the 
principles laid down by Dr. Quimby, to which 
he devotes considerable space. Still it is to 
be remembered that even Christ and his apos- 
tles suffered and died and there is sickness, 
pain, disease and death even for the spiritually 
minded. 

Story TELLING, by KATHERINE DUNLAP 
CuTLER (Methodist Book Concern. 60 cents). 
An admirable little handbook for teachers of 
beginners and primary classes. Approved by 
the Sunday School Council of Evangelical 
Denominations. 

THE GUIDANCE OF JESUS FOR ToDAy, by 
Crom, JoHN Capoux (Doran). “Being an ac- 
count of the teaching of Jesus from the stand- 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


point of modern personal and social need.” 
The substance of the book was given in the 
form of lectures before the Society of Friends, 
at York, Hngland. 

PracticaL HymMNnotocy, by Huserr Mc- 
NEILL PoTgEat (Badger. $2.00). The purpose 
of the book is to combat “cheap hymns’ and 
unworthy musie in our non-liturgical churches. 
A good history of hymn books, and hymn 
singing is given, from the Bohemian Breth- 
ren in 1505 to the up-to-date Pilgrim Hymnal. 
Practical suggestions are given on the develop- 
ment of taste for good hymns and a list of 300 
great hymns is presented. 

THE NEW PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS HDUCA- 
TION, by GEORGE HERBERT Berrs (Abingdon 
Press). Defines religious education and ex- 


Doran 
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plains its relation to the evangelistic method. 
A good piece of work in harmony with modern 
conceptions. The author gives the aim of re- 
ligious education and shows its place in the 
scheme of the church activities. E 


Recent Biography 

LirE AND LeTTerS oF HENRY LEE HIGGIN- 
SON, by Briss Perry (Atlantic Monthly Press. 
$4.00). The career, personality and character 
of a great American citizen are revealed in 
an intimate way by a skillful master of litera- 
ture. The reader’s debt to Professor Perry 
is due largely to the fact that he has woven 
together Major Higginson’s own story as told 
by himself in this delightful conversational 
style of letter-writing. And so we follow 
him through boyhood and college, in Europe, 
in the Civil war, in business, in his forty 
years maintenance of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, which he founded, and in his re- 
lationship to many good causes, rounding out 
a long career, rich and distinguished for pub- 
lie service and personal devotions to the better 
things of life. 

LINCOLN, by DEAN CHARLES R. Brown 
(Macmillan. $1.00). An gloquent and satis- 
fying paper on “The Greatest Man of the 
Nineteenth Century.” . It dwells upon the 
four main elements of Lincoln’s greatness: his 
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combination of lofty idealism with practical 
sagacity in bringing things to pass; his power 
of comprehending men of extreme views; his 
ability to keep close to the hearts of the people 
and lead them in those lines he wished them 
to take; his political unselfishness and moral 
integrity. An admirable analysis, and Dean 
Brown makes each point with convincing clar- 
ity. Among the multitude of brief tributes 
to the genius and nobility of Lincoln this little 
volume will be given a hearty welcome. 

LincoLn LEssons ror TopAy, by GARRETT 
NEWKIRK (Duffield. $1.85). An admirable 
little volume of short chapters on characteris- 
tics or teachings of Lincoln which may be ap- 
plied to present day problems. Teachers of 
youth will find many suggestions. 

DANTE: POET AND APOSTLE, by ERNEST 
HatcuH WiLKIns (University of Chicago 
Press). Lectures delivered at Columbia and 
Chicago universities. The author portrays 
the great poet’s preparation for his work, his 
apostolic service and the Divine Comedy as 
poetry. The book is a brief introduction to 
the study of the Divine Comedy. 

CARUSO, AND THE ART OF SINGING, by SAL- 
VATORE F'UCITO and BARNET J. BEYER (Stokes. 
$3.00). A beautiful tribute to the memory of 
a friend and a great artist, by one who was 
for many years his accompanist. In addition 
to a brief sketch of the great singer’s life and 
career, there are chapters on Tone Production, 
How Caruso Practiced, with practical advice 
to students and teachers of singing. Nine pic- 
tures are included, showing Caruso in as many 
characters. Caruso began his musical career 
as a street singer, having been turned out of 
his bome by his father. But his upward career 
was speedy, and by the time he was twenty- 
five he had become locally famous. The chapter 
on his American début in 1903 will especially 
interest the reader. 

DANIEL BOONE AND THE WILDERNESS Roan, 
by H. Appineton Bruce (Maemillan. $1.75). 
A new edition of an interesting and valuable 
work. It is a good biography of a popular 
American hero and it gives, besides, a con- 
nected narrative of those exciting events con- 
nected with the winning of the Kentucky region. 


The Trend of the Race 

THe TREND OF THE RACE, by SAMUEL J. 
HotMEs (Harcourt, Brace & Co. $4.00). An 
important and intensely interesting volume 
discussing “the forces which are modifying the 
inherited qualities of modern civilized peoples,” 
what types of human inheritance tend to pre- 
vail over others. Considerable space, for ex- 
ample, is given to the menace of feeble-minded- 
ness, where the greatest social peril comes from 
the higher grades of the feeble-minded, not 
always recognized as such, but propagating 
their own kind and recruiting the criminal 
class to a large extent. Very important are 
the chapters on Consanguineous Marriages and 
Miscegenation, and on the Possible Role of 
Alcohol and Disease in causing Hereditary 
Defects. The Selective Function of Religion 
is the title of one chapter. The author is 
cautious in drawing conclusions and often in- 
dicates the care with which statistics should 
be studied. “Few subjects present so many 
pitfalls for the unwary.” The author is not 
pessimistic, but he makes the reader feel that 
he is dealing with a tremendously serious prob- 
lem and that the foes of civilized progress are 
many and mighty. 
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When Old Jane Got Stuck 


| By Minnie Leona Upton 


It was a cold, snowy, blowy day in late win- 
ar, and growing colder and snowier and blow- 
ar every minute. Betty and Ben, the Delton 
wihs, each watched the north schoolhouse 
vindow with one eye and studied with the 
ther. They were hoping that the road would 
rift so badly that they could not possibly 
valk. Then one of two things that were fun 
vould happen. Wither their Grandfather Del- 
on would come for them with little Old Jane 
ind the big red pung, or their mother would 
phone for them to stay over night with Aunt 
Sallie Jordan. Aunt Sallie lived near the 
‘cchoolhouse. If they stayed at her house, she 
would have some of her famous Alsike clover 
ioney for supper, with fluffy brown-crusted 
jiscuit, and there would be sugared-creased- 
‘op gingerbread to top off with. Then they 
would roast chestnuts and apples in a fire- 
place almost big enough for a closet, while 
Aunt Sallie told stories, no end of stories! 
Then they would go to bed in feather-beds 
that billowed up around them like great soft 
elouds when they jumped right into the middle 
from high chairs set near the old four-poster 
bedsteads. In the morning they would sleep 
an hour later than usual, and go to school re- 
freshed by Aunt Sallie’s own particular buck- 
wheat pancakes drenched with maple syrup, 
and with their lunch-boxes packed tight with 
hard gingerbread and sugared doughnuts and 
tansy cheese and long winter pears. 

If grandfather came for them, he would 
come with three buffalo robes in the old pung, 
one tucked about his legs, the other spread in 
the bottom of the back of the pung, where the 
back seat had been taken out, and one all 
ready to throw over them after they were 
settled down snugly, with the high sides of the 
pung keeping the wind off. There, all snug 
and warm and dark, they could pretend all 
sorts of adventures, as patient, sturdy little 
Old Jane plowed her way through the drifts 
over the long, hilly mile home. Then to tum- 
ble out, all blinking and laughing, in the dim 
old carriage-house, where father would be 
waiting with the lantern; to unharness Old 
Jane; to see mother come running out to tell 
them their supper was all ready; and to won- 
der how bad the storm really was when one 
was out in it; and to smell supper on the 
eold, clean air! j 

Well, Grandfather Delton and Old Jane did 
come, a bit early, too, so that Betty and Ben 
had the fun of asking to be excused five min- 
utes before closing time. They bundled into 
‘their coats and caps and rubbers and knit 
leggins and didn’t keep the pair outside waiting 
hardly a minute after they drew up at the 

-school-house door, where the snow swept 
around the corner in a blinding smother. _ 
- ‘Then away they started. How the wind did 
howl! And how the snow did fly! Every min- 
ute the storm grew more fast and furious. But 
Betty and Ben, snug and warm under the 
buffalo robe, pretending that they were Bski- 
“mos in their winter igloo, or hut, did not hear 
it very much, and did not feel it at all. 

Suddenly the pung stopped, and they real- 

jzed that the road had seemed rather bumpy 
for several minttes. They lifted the edge of 
‘the buffalo robe and peeped out. Grandfather 
was standing up, looking first one way and 
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then another. But that wasn’t of much use, 
not any use, in fact, for the snowclouds were 
so thick that one could not see the length of 
the pung through them. But they could dimly 
see the outlines of Old Jane’s brownness, and 
it was plain that she was stuck! She looked 
almost tipped over! 

“What’s the matter, grandfather?” shouted 
Ben. : 

“Ts Old Jane all tired out?’ piped Betty. 

“She’s tired enough, I guess,” grandfather 
shouted back, “but that isn’t the trouble. We’re 
off the road! But we'll get home all right, 
never fear. Old Jane is stuck. But she'll 
pull out, when she’s rested a bit. Can’t im- 
agine where we started to go wrong, but I 
guess it was when Old Jane wanted to go one 
way, and I thought she was wrong, and reined 
her the other. We may be down in the Big 
Meadow, or we may be on our Flat. But we'll 
get home all right. We can’t be far from 
there.” 

“Course not!” said Ben. ‘Why, this is a 
real adventure! Let’s shout, and maybe some- 
body will hear us.” 

“Yes,” said grandfather, “and I’ll begin.” 
He gave a long, loud halloo; then another, and 


another. But only the howl of the storm 
answered. ‘Then Ben shouted, oh, how he 
shouted! And Betty yodeled, in her clear, 


high soprano. Still there was no answering 
sound but the shriek and wail of the wind. 
Then grandfather hallooed again, and Ben 
shouted again and Betty yodeled again. No 
answer. 

“Tt’s a real adventure! 
Ben. 

“That's so, a real adventure!’’ echoed Betty. 
“We like it, grandfather !” 

Grandfather Delton laughed, but his laugh 
sounded a bit cracked. “Glad you do,” he 
shouted. 

Then again the three made all the noise 
they could. No answer. 

“If the wind didn’t seem to be blowing all 
ways at once, I could tell where the road is,” 
called grandfather. “Soon as it makes up its 
mind which way it’s going, I can tell.” 

But it didn’t seem to be able to make up its 
mind. 

“Tet’s all make an awful hullabaloo, all 
together!” suggested Ben. They did, but still 
there was no answer. 

“Let’s take the robe out of the bottom of the 
pung and cover Old Jane!” said Betty. 

“Why didn’t we at first!” sputtered Ben; 
“T never think of things, not at the right 
timé !” 

“t was afraid you children needed it,” 
said grandfather. “But I guess you can wrap 
up just as well in one, it’s so big and wide— 
not much like the skimpy little new-fashioned 
sleighrobes !” 

As they talked, Ben and grandfather clam- 
bered out, and between them they managed to 
get the robe snugly fastened around Old Jane, 
though the wind did its best to snatch it 
away. Old Jane turned her beautiful head, 
and rubbed her snowy nose against Ben’s. 
Then grandfather and Ben clambered back 
into the pung. Though they shouted and hal- 
looed and yodeled again and again, together 
and separately, no answer came. And the 
snow was getting higher and higher against 
the sides of the pung and Old Jane. Betty 
was looking pretty sober. 


Hooray!” shouted 
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“Tt’s a great adventure!”’ shouted Ben. 

“Ye-yes, great!’ answered Betty, but she 
didn’t sound very sure. 

And still the wind blew all sorts of ways. 
Grandfather swung his arms, and beat his 
mittened hands together, and kicked his toes 
against the dasher of the pung. ‘Keep the 
robe snug around you, children,’ he said. 
“We'll be home before you know it!” But 
somehow his voice didn’t sound very sure 
either. When they all tried to make a noise 
again they could hardly hear themselves, so 
hoarse had they become. 

It had grown dark, and the snow was flying 
thicker and faster. Suddenly Old Jane, who 
had been lying quiet for a long time, without 
trying to get on her feet, raised her head and 
gave a quick, pleased whinny, then another. 
And then, off to the right, sounding like the 
sweetest music they had ever heard, a big, 
eager bark! 

“Bruce!” they all three shouted together. 
The barks came nearer! Old Bruce was doing 
his best through the deep, blinding drifts. At 
last, out of the cold whiteness, burst the happy 
old chap, his golden coat white, too! Barking, 
wagging, leaping, he was in the pung! And 
a moment later Mr. Delton came in sight, 
shouldering a big snow-shovel! 

A few minutes’ vigorous shoveling, a firm 
pull at her bridle, and Old Jane was out of 
the place between two cradle knollg in the 
Big Meadow where she had stuck. Only a little 
while, and they were home, for they had really 
been only a quarter of a mile away, all the 
time, though it might as well have been a 
hundred, for all they could do to get to warmth 
and light and safety. 

“Up to a little while ago I was working in 
the barn,” said Mr. Delton, “and Bruce was 
with me; but the minute we started to cross 
the yard to the house, he threw up his head, 
listened a second, and then dashed off, fast 
as he could. And though mother and I hadn’t 
worried about you, for we knew you would. 
have to drive slowly, and be a long time on 
the road, I thought I’d better follow his lead. 
I couldn’t hear a sound except the wind. But 
I knew he’d heard something !” 

A little later, as they all toasted about the 
kitchen fire and after Old Jane had been cur- 
ried and blanketed and given a big bucket of 
warm mash, Mrs. Delton said softly, “If it 
hadn’t been for old Bruce!” : 

But. the old fellow was too sleepy by that 
time to do anything but thump his tail on the 
floor, just two or three faint thumps; and he 
waked up only enough to give their faces one 
lick apiece, when they all tried to hug and pat 
him at once. 


Keep A-Trying 
Say “I will!’ and then stick to it— 
That’s the only way to do it. 
Don’t build up a while and then 
Tear the whole thing down again. 
Fix the goal you wish to gain, 
Then go at it heart and brain, 
And though clouds shut out the blue, 
Do not dim your purpose true 
With your sighing. 
. Stand erect, and like a man, 
Know “They can, who think they can.” 
Keep a-trying. 


Nixon Waterman in “Journal of Education.” 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Surmounting Mountains 
Comment on Topic for April 23-29 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: How to Overcome Difficulties. Num. 
13: 25-31. 


Light on the Bible Passage . 

The ‘“We-cans” and the “We-can’ts’ have 
always been with us. They may face the same 
attractions. All the twelve members of this 
old-time investigating commission did. They 
also face the same difficulties. Nothing is 
gained by denying their existence. The ma- 
jority report of this commisison was favorable 
to the project, but decidedly unfavorable as to 


the possibility of accomplishing it. The minor- 
ity would not yield this point: “We are 
abundantly able to overcome it.” Their facts 


were the same; their fears different. There 
were different conclusions because of different 


inclusions. The majority saw the situation 
with themselves. The minority saw the situa- 
tion with God. The former judged God in 


the light of the difficulties. The latter judged 
the difficulties in the light of God. They in- 
cluded the Almighty in their faith. Conse- 
quently they “had another spirit’ with them. 
(14: 24). 


Leads for the Leader 
Difficulties are never final. They are chal- 

Jenges; tests. We must not show the white 

feather in their presence. They come, to make 

us and not to break us. Here are a few out- 

line suggestions regarding them: 

1.’Number them. They may not actually be 
as many as we had thought. 

2. Analyze them. Are they as big as we im- 
agined them? As serious? 

8. Face them. In our own strength? Or plus 
the divine? 

4, Win through them. Victory is our right as 
Christians. Study Rom. 8: 31-39. 


Thoughts for Members 
“This is my Father’s world. 
O let me ne’er forget 
That tho’ the wrong seems oft so strong, 
God is the ruler yet. 


This is my Father’s world. 
Should my heart be ever sad? 

The Lord is King—let the Heavens ring, 
God reigns—let the earth be glad.” 


Theodore Roosevelt made it the rule of his 
life never to go around any difficulty. He 
went through it er over it. 


Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift.. 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle; face it. "Tis God’s gift. 


Be strong! 
Say not the days are evil—Who’s to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiescee—O shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s 
name. 
Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day, how long. 
Faint not, fight on! Tomorrow comes the song. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


A Moment of Prayer 

“Give us, O Lord, an appropriate faith. 
Open our eyes to the blessings that have come 
in hard things. May we always calculate on 
thy aid. Thou wilt not fail us. Help us to be 
vividly conscious of thy nearness. Steady us 
with the remembrance that thy love supplies 
all our needs.’’ Amen. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Death of Cyrus Northrup 


Dr. Cyrus Northrup, of Minneapolis, passed 
away April 3, aged 88 years. He was born in 
Ridgefield, Ct., was graduated from Yale in 
1857 and was admitted to the Connecticut bar 
in 1860. He was editor of the New Haven 
Palladium in 1863, professor of rhetoric and 
Wnglish literature in Yale, 1863 to 1884, and 
president of the University of Minnesota, 1884 
to 1911; since 1911 being president emeritus. 
Dr. Northrup was honored and widely known 
as a Congregational leader. He was elected 
Moderator of the National Council at the 
meeting in Worcester, Mass., in 1889. A more 
adequate sketch of Dr. Northrup’s career will 
appear in The Congregationalist next week. 


Annual|Meeting of W. H. M. A. 


The Second Church, Greenfield, was a point 
of interest on Wednesday, March 29, to home 
missionary workers, for it was there that the 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Association convened. 

The delegates arriving Tuesday evening held 
a conference in the Parish House at eight 
o'clock. The subjects discussed were North- 
field Home Missions’ Summer School, with its 
fine program and special opportunities; the 
Prayer Guild, emphasizing the necessity of 
prayer if we would accomplish results; Stew- 
ardship and the benefits to be derived there- 
from and methods of training and educating 
our children and young people in missionary 
activities. 

There was a large attendance at both the 
morning and afternoon sessions on Wednesday. 


The reports showed a year of increased in- 
terest and efficiency, together with marked 
financial gains. The receipts from auxiliaries, 
echurehes and church societies, numbering 694 
organizations, amounted to $32,488 more than 
was received in the previous year. But while 
the results are gratifying, it must be remem- 
bered there are great tasks ahead, much to be 
done, if we are to give the highest meaning to 
our work. 

The thirteen alliances were all represented, 
either by a personal message or a written one 
read by the secretary. These all indicated a 
steady increase in interest and funds. 


Plans and methods were clearly outlined 
and well defined by Mrs. Henry H. Bray, of 
Framingham. She included in her talk sug- 
gestions for children’s work, -programs, steward- 
ship and the use of missionary literature. 


Telling the story of four missionary decades 
in North Dakota, Rev. John G. Dickey, by his 
deseriptions of life in the far western state, 
made us realize more fully the need of religion 
to help in overcoming the difficulties that are 
constantly presenting themselves. 


The two speakers of the afternoon brought 
valuable information in regard to different sec- 
tions of the field. Rev. Lincoln B. Goodrich, 
General Missionary for Southeastern Massa- 
chusetts, left no doubts in the minds of his 
hearers that there is much missionary work 
near at hand that must be done. In that part 
of our state, made sacred by the pilgrims of 
old, are new pilgrims, ready and waiting for 
the help we can give them. Where there is 
capacity for the best, the challenge of provid- 
ing the best must be accepted. 


The Negro problem was ably presented by 
Rey. Alfred V. Bliss, of Boston. This is one 
of our biggest problems today, and if it is to 
be solved, there must be knowledge and under- 
standing of the people who make the problem. 
“No one is safe until every one is safe. No 
blessing secure RoR universally shared.” 

M. S. B 
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Easter Beatitudes 

By Clarence M. Burkholder 
Blessed are they of the Easter faith, 
For theirs is the Risen Lord; 


For them he lives, and to them he gives 
The fountain of life restored. i 


Blessed are they of the Easter cheer, | 
For theirs is the burning heart; 
For them the tomb is bereft of gloom, 

They walk with their Lord apart. | 


Blessed are they of the Haster hope, 

It swings through the tomb to that other, 

For theirs is the open gate; 
room 

Where the Lord and our loved ones wait. | 


| 


Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MbpETING, Pilgrim Hall, | 
April 17, 10.45 a. Mm. There will be a demon-| 
stration of films suitable for church use by | 
the Church Film Co., of Boston. 

YounG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, pica 
nial convention, Hot Springs, Ark., April 20- 26. 

SurrotkK Sourw ASSOCIATION ides). Pilgrim 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., April 26, 2.30 P. M. 

LayMrEN’s MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, Chicago, IIL, 
May 3-4. \ 

NATIONAL CONFERENCD OF THD FELLOWSHIP FOR A 
CHRISTIAN SocrAL ORDER, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., 
May 10-11. 

NAvIONAL CONGRESS OF ALL RELIGIOUS DENOM- | 
INATIONS, under auspices of World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, 
Cleveland, O., May 16-18. 

INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION) | 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. | 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA YOUNG PEOPLD’S SUMMER 
CONFERENCH, Pomona College, June 30—July 5.. 
Information available through Conference Di-— 
rector of Religious Education, 831 South Hope 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

CONGREGATIONAL YOUNG PHOPLH’S CONFERENCE, 
Dixon, Ill., July 10-16. For information ad- 
dress Dr. R. W. Gammon, 19 W. Jackson St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Missionary Education Conferences 


Buukr Riven, N. C., June 23—July 3. 
OcbAN Park, Mp., July 19-28. 

Sitver Bay, N. Y., July 7-17. 
ASILOMAR, CAL., July 11-21. 

SpaBnck, WASH., July 26—August 4. 
LAKH GmnNEVA, WIS., July 28—August 7. 


State Conferences 


ArIzoNA, Tucson, April 19-21. 

CALIFORNIA (Southern), San Bernardino, 
8-10. 

Fuoripa, Sr. Petersburg, April 25-27. 

ILLINOIS, Champaign, May 1-3. 

InpDIANA, Whiting, May 19-21. 

Iowa, Newton, May 16-18. 

Kansas, Wichita, May 9-12. 

Mainb, Bangor, May 9-11. 

MaAssacuusnrrs, Fitchburg, May 15-17. 

Micuican, Ann Arbor, May 16-18. 

Mippitn ATLANTIC (District of Columbia, Mary- — 
land, New Jersey and Virginia), Plainfield, — 
N. J., April 18-19. 

Minnesota, Duluth, May 16-18. 

New HampsuHirn, Derry, May 9-11. 

New Mpxico, Gallup, April 17. 

New Yorxk, Rochester, May 16-18. 

NortH AnD SoutH CAROLINA (White), Star, N. C., 
May 2-4. 

Ou10, Springfield, May 9-11. 

OxiLAHOoMA (White), Oklahoma City, April 25-27. 

PHNNSYLVANIA, May 238-25. | 

RuopH ISLAND, Union, Providence, May 9-10. 

SourH Daxora, Huron, May 18-21. 

THNNESSER (Colored), Little Rock, April 26-30. 

Vermont, Springfield, May 9. f 

WYOMING, Haton, Col., June. 


May 


Our civilization perishes unless the great 
powers it has developed are directed by & 
greater moral force.——Vice-President Colma 


Coolidge. fi ; 
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A Church in a Sanatorium 
The town of Rutland, Mass., holds its little 
‘mer in the hall of fame, not only because 
bm it ventured forth General Rufus Putnam 
ld his followers to lay the foundations of 
arietta, O., and the Northwest Territory; 
lt also because the Commonwealth of Mas- 
ichusetts selected it as the site for the es- 
blishment of the first state institution in 
merica for the treatment of tuberculosis 
(tients. 

Hitherto religious services have been held 
fery Sunday at the institution; the sacra- 
ents have been observed; and pastoral visita- 
pn done; but there was lacking a sense of 
rotestant solidarity. More serious, how- 
rer, was the lack of any opportunity for 
any who were eager to unite with the church. 
ome few are eventually able to join the church 
; home or elsewhere; others pass from one 
istitution to another or to several places of 
mporary residence in search of their health, 
leanwhile being detained from church at4 
mdance by their physical disability; while 
ill others never leave the institution until 
eath relieves them or they go home to await 
ve end. For them most of all the need of an 
rganized church was urgent. 

Including patients, nurses, doctors and other 
orkers at the institution, about 175 people 
E the Sanatorium are of the Protestant faith. 
in Jan. 27, 1922, a meeting of those most in- 
wrested in a permanent Protestant Church 
ithin the institution was held, and it was 
oted to organize such a church. Officers were 
lected after 28 persons had signed the articles 
f organization. 

The signatures of 35 others were added be- 
ween that time and the time of the formal 
arvice of organization. These included 16 
[ethodist Episcopalians, 14 Congregationalists, 
ine BHpiscopalians, seven Baptists, five Lu- 
herans, four Presbyterians, two Unitarians, 
ne Advent Christian, and five others. 

On Sunday evening, Feb. 12, 41 persons 
nited with the Protestant Church in the 
tutland State Sanatorium, the formal name 
f the new church. ‘Ten received baptism, 14 
jade confession of their faith; two others 
opined upon reaffirmation of faith. The other 
5 entered into affiliated membership, an ar- 
angement whereby, upon presentation of a 
ertificate of membership elsewhere, they are 
eceived into full membership temporarily, for 
s long as they continue to’ reside in Rutland, 
he while retaining their membership in their 
ome churches. This form of membership is 
n essential part of such an institutional 
hurch plan, for the reasons that their stay 
n the institution is temporary, probably of 
nly a few months’ duration, and that, while 


lesiring to be identified with the Sanatorium | 


Yhurch, few are willing to sever their present 
elationships with their own church. 

The fact that only 41 actually entered into 
ovenant relationships in the church while 63 
igned the articles of organization is due chiefly 
© an epidemic of influenza. Others joined 
he church on March 5. 

At the services of organization Dr. B. B. 
Mmerson, Superintendent of the Sanatorium, 
poke words of endorsement and entered into 
embership in the church. A message of com- 


mdation from Dr. HB. R. Kelley, Commis- | 


yner of Public Health for Massachusetts, was 


\ 
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read. The Scripture reading was selected by 
Rev. H. W. Henderson of the M. EB. Church, 
who was unable to be present on account of 
the epidemic. Mr. J. W. Armour, ordained 
elder from the Presbyterian Church in Wor- 
cester, offered the prayer of consecration. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. J. W. Leonard, 
of the Holden Baptist Church, who also in- 
stalled the officers. Rey. 8S. C. Sherman, pastor 
of First, Rutland, is also pastor of the new 
church, having: served as Protestant Chaplain 
at the Sanatorium since the end of June, 1921. 


Annual Meetings 


New Hneianp, Aurora, ILz., Rev. BH. J. 
Webster, pastor, reports 1921 as an unusually 
good year. Accessions, 40, 16 on confession. 
An obligation to the University Church was 
met; new organ-blow equipment was installed 
and paid for; the most unusual and attractive 
troop room for Boy Scouts in this part of 
Illinois was fitted up under the church; pos- 
session was taken of the church house recently 
purchased, which has been re-decorated and is 
now used by the church school and young 
people, as well as for the midweek service; 
the Society of Inquiry, a young people’s or- 
ganization which began about two years ago, 
has become one of the strongest in the city. 
All auxiliary organizations are in excellent 
condition, 


FEDERATED, Harvey, ILu., Rev. R. BH. Zeig- 
ler, pastor. The progress of the year has 
more than justified the faith of the founders 
of the church. The reports indicate 72 ac- 
cessions; a budget of $8,500; improvements 
on the church basement to the amount of 
$2,500; increase in pastor’s salary for 1922 
of $500; marked advances in the work of the 
seven ecburech societies; organization of two 
new societies—Men’s Club and Junior Chris- 
tian Endeavor; adoption of advanced program 
calling for doubling of present membership of 
all societies; the educational program of the 
past year, second to none in the country; 
the world-ministry of the church with the co- 
operation of distinguished leaders from Ar- 
menia, Arabia, India and China; intensive 
study of the problems and outstanding missions 
of Chicago; co-operation with the other 
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churches of Harvey in factory meetings and 
social service. The officers and members of 
the church are more than ever confirmed in 
their belief in co-operative Christian effort 
as the outstanding need of the hour and the 
hope of the world today. ‘They believe that 
the type of church commonly known as “Com- 
munity” and “Federated” will become more 
common all the time. 


TYirst, Musxecon, Micu., Rev. W. H. Col- 
lins, pastor, reported the home expenses as 
$14,690. The budget for 1922, $14,290, has 
been raised. The new members who came into 
the chureh in 1921 pledged $1,005 for 1922. 
New subscriptions for 1922 amounted to over 
$3,000. The church subscribed $3,100 for 
benevolences for 1922; in 1921 the amount 
pledged was $1,748. New members numbered 
87. A Men’s Club of 150 members was re- 
ported, two Camp Fire groups and a Junior 
C. B. Society were organized. During one 
month 92 meetings were held and in one week 
1,650 people used the building. The same 
splendid spirit which pervaded the church 
during the ministry of Dr. Archibald Hadden 
actuates the church in the ministry of his 
suecessor, the present pastor. 

HILLSDALE, OKLA., Rev. B. W. Young, pas- 
tor, received 61 new members, 50 on confes- 
sion. Total membership, 237. At the close of 
a revival in November the pastor baptized 32 
adults and 13 infants. Chureh attendance 
both morning and evening services more than 
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A popular, concrete presentation of the church and its place in the world today. 
The sequence of subjects produces a cumula- 
tive effect and presents a treatment which is comprehensive and at the same time 
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valuable books in picturing the conditions in the home, setting forth the ideals for the 
training of children and outlining the steps to be taken to approach these ideals. Here 
—in the home—we find the beginning of the whole problem of religious education and 
Christian training. This book will help all parents to surround their children with a 
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doubled since a year ago. ‘The pastor has 
eonducted public Bible readings each Wednes- 
day evening during the fall and winter with 
an average attendance of 75. The great in- 
gathering and spiritual uplift result. from the 
pastor’s faithfulness to the fundamental doc- 
trines of the word of God, in his ministry. 
Several family altars have been erected re- 
cently. Christian Endeayor, Juniors, and 
Sunday school doing good work with increased 
attendance. Local expenses, $2,700; benevo- 
lences, $400. Generous contribution to Near 
East Relief. 


Last Year’s Gains in Ohio 


Ohio Congregationalists scored their highest 
achievements in 1921. Benevolences that may 
be counted on Apportionment increased from 
$121,840 in 1920, which was at that time the 
high record, to over $180,000 in 1921. In 
membership there was a net increase of 1,280, 
for the state, the largest in many years, and 
of which 1,097 was scored by the Cleveland 
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Congregational Union. There are six churches 
with more than 1,000 members, and 17 with 
over 500 members. Collinwood, Cleveland, re- 
ceived the largest number of accessions, 126, 
followed closely by Mt. Zion (colored) with 
122. Thirty of the churches enroll less than 
25 members. First, Akron, has the most val- 
uable property, exceeding half a million. 
D. F. B. 


A School of Religious Education 

Rey. A. D. Stauffacher, of First, NortH- 
FIELD, MINN., conducted a school of reli- 
gious training during February and March. 
The enrollment was 145, but a much larger 
number attended the school. Three groups met 
during the evening, Prof. John Munroe leading 
on What We Should Know for the Religious 
Training of Children; Dr. Allan Hoben on 
Problems of Adolescents; Prof. J. F. Balzer on 
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Pe it ever occur to you how little of 
the reading that appears each week on 
our library tables is really worth while ? 
The arrival of our church paper, therefore, 
with its splendid articles and editorials, full 
of thought, inspiration and cheer, brings 
with it a note that is decidedly refreshing. 
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The Christian’s Charter of Freedom, a study 
of Paul’s Letter to the Galatians. These group 
discussions were followed by an _ address 
each week. The topics discussed were: In 
forming the Mind of Boys and Girls; Our 
Boys; Light on the Bible from Modern Re, 
search; Work With Our Northfield Girls; and 
Co-operation of Home and Church in Religious 
Training. 


| From West to East 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle Church Extension Annual Meeting 
The annual meeting of the Seattle Church 
Extension Society was held with the Green 
Lake Church, and was a sort of house warm- 
ing for this church which has recently cecupied 
its new building. Two hundred representatives 
of the churches, bringing greetings, warmed the 
hearts of the local church in their new home, 
and the church as thoroughly responded with 
greeting from their pastor, Rey. P. E. Bauer, 
music by the choir, and a bountifully spread 
table. The addresses of the evening were by 
Dr. E. L. Smith and Dr. C. J. Hawkins. 
Supt. C. R. Gale gave the annual survey. 
The Society has given financial aid to seven 
fields during the year. Two churches have 
come to self-support, and one mission field, 
Loyal Heights, has been organized into a 
church. Forty-five have united with this new 
church, of which Rey. C. H. Shank ‘is pastor. 
Work has been opened in the new Roosevelt 
community in the north end, where a lot has 
been secured and a portable chapel erected 
within three blocks of the new Roosevelt High 
School, now nearing completion and on which 
a million and a quarter of dollars is being 
spent. This new Sunday school is being car- 
ried on as an extension of our University 
Sunday School, with Mr. A. R. McCurdy, a 
member of that church, as superintendent. 
At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
following the annual meeting of the Society 
Dr. E. L. Smith was elected president, succeed- 
ing Mr. A. P. Burwell, who has been president 
for 17 years and who declined re-election. A 
committee was appointed to prepare a suitable 
recognition of Mr. Burwell’s services. 


East and West Meet at Plymouth, Seattle 
Hast and West met in royal fashion at 
PLYMOUTH, SEATTLE, recently when the men’s 
clubs of PLyMoUTH and PILGRIM, augmented by 
representatives from all the churches, had as 
guests of honor Dr. William Hung, professor of 
theology in Peking University, Dr. H. W. Luce, 
vice-president, and Dr. S. P. Cadman, of New 
York. Professor Hung (or more correctly 
Hoong We-lian) spoke with rare wit and elo- 
quence of China’s Renaissance. The son of 
a great scholar and statesman, combining in 
himself the best of old China and the finest of 
modern education, versed in his country’s his- 
tory, philosophy and poetry, winner of three 
degrees from America’s best universities, Pro- 
fessor Hung is well qualified to interpret China 
to America. He and his colleague, Dr. Luce, 
with the contribution of Dr. Cadman, gave 
Seattle a great night. Dr. Cadman was in the 
city to lecture in the Y. M. C. A. lyceum course. 
He put in a strenuous period while here, ad- 
dressing the Sunday Club and the ministerial 
federation, speaking at the banquet at Plym- 
outh and giving his masterful oration on the 
Mission of the Republic. 0. B. G. 


PILGRIM DAHLIAS 


Pilgrim Dahlias are the de luxe edition of the Dahli 
world, Nothing but the best. Prices reasonable. 
WM. J. REYNOLDS, Grower, 
Lisbon Parsonage, R4, Norwich, Conn 
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FINNISH CHURCH, REEDLEY, CAL. 


CALIFORNIA 


douse of Worship for Reedley 

The newest church in Northern California, 
MNNISH, REEDLEY, has just dedicated its 
ouse of worship, which is shown in the photo- 
raph, with the congregation gathered before 
t. Reedley is a thriving town in the great 
‘an Joaquin Valley, a valley so large that 
ntire states could be set down in its wide 
tretches of absolutely level irrigated land. 
The church was recognized in 1921, with 25 
members, and is the first church to be organized 
yy Congregationalists among the increasing 
yopulation of Finns in California. 

The dedication was of particular interest on 
iccount of the various nationalities participat- 
ng in it. Among those who had a part in 
he service were Rey. V. H. Yessayan, pastor 
yf Armenian, Reedley, the only other Con- 
sregational church in the town, and Rey. 
Albert Reiman, pastor of German-Russian, 
Dinuba, seven miles away. No more impor- 
tant work is being done for the Kingdom or 
for the interests of the nation than the plant- 
ing and fostering of such churches among the 
increasingly large populations of foreign-speak- 
ing people in the rich and productive areas of 
these great western valleys. Diamieesee 
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Sunday Schools Organized 

As the direct work of the Extension Depart- 
ment of the Larger Parish of Montrose, three 
Sunday schools have recently been organized. 
The Extension Secretary not only visits them 
himself, but is able to send out speakers and 
provide special musical programs from time to 
time. Many people are now regular attendants 
at Sunday school, who, until reached by this 
organization, had not been inside a religious 
service for 15 years. The Extension Secretary 
visits five rural communities every two weeks 
with a community program, including motion 
pictures, recitations, readings, debates by the 
people of the local community. F, L. M. 


NEBRASKA 
First Central, Omaha, Has Dedication Service 


Sunday, March 5, was a great day in the 
history of First CENTRAL, OMAHA, for on 
tat day they dedicated their new church 
building which has been over three years in the 
process of erection. The service of dedication 
really began the previous Sunday, when the 
first communion in the new auditorium was 
observed and 28 new members were received, 
bringing the total membership to 1,150, 381 
of whom have’ been received during the pres- 
ent pastorate. 

The dedicatory services formally began 
Thursday evening, with a Fellowship Dinner 
which filled the large dining room. After- 
dinner addresses were given by Rev. S. IL. 
Hanford, Superintendent of Nebraska Confer- 
erence, Rev. C. G. Murphy, District Secretary 
of Religious Hducation, and Rey. O. O. Smith, 
of Fremont, brother of the pastor. Following 
the dinner, Dr. C. F, Aked, of First, Kansas 
City, spoke to a large gathering in the audi- 
torium. It was a masterly address, ‘‘inform- 
ing, illuminating, inspiring and full of power 
and blessing.” 

On Friday evening the splendid First Central 
Chureh choir presented a classical musical pro- 
gram. This is one of the best choirs in the 
West and consists of a quartet supported by 50 
trained yoices. 

Sunday, however, was the great day, when 
about 1,500 people crowded the auditorium to 
its capacity. Dr. Ozora S. Davis preached the 
dedicatory sermon, and the pastor, Dr. F. G. 
Smith, led the people in the act of dedication 
and prayer. The great chorus choir sang “Un- 
fold Ye Portals.” And in moments when the 
large audience was very conscious of His pres- 
ence, the beautiful building was set apart 
for the worship of God and the service of man. 
Dr. Davis preached again at the evening serv- 
ice, and at both of these services was at his 
very best, bringing power and blessing. 

There was a delightful fraternal service in 
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the afternoon at which greetings were brought 
from various religious groups of the city. 

The church had its financial program in such 
shape that no appeal for funds was made to 
mar the dignity and inspiration of the services. 

The pastor, Dr. Smith, whose able and in- 
spiring leadership guided all the services, while 
truly grateful for the splendid opportunity 
the new plant affords, was seemingly more 
concerned because of the increased responsi- 
bility for service. In his words and prayers 
he led the church into a deep sense of her need 
of divine guidance “that in this great hour 
it may not be found wanting.” 


Cc. G. M. 
MINNESOTA 
Dedicates First Unit of New Building 
FEDERATED, Frercus Faris, Rev. J. R. 


Morgan, pastor, dedicated the first unit of the 
new building in February, with a number of 
Minnesota pastors speaking on the general 
theme, “Ihe Church in Society.” Dr. T. D. 
Whittles, pastor of Second Presbyterian, Du- 
luth, and a former pastor of Fergus Falls 
Presbyterian Church, preached in the morning, 
and Supt. Everett Lesher preached in the 
evening. 

The new basement auditorium accommodates 
a congregation of about 350, It is a cheerful 
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and comfortable place for worship and will 
be used until the church building is completed. 
It is intended for Sunday school use and for 
a dining room and social center. There is a 
kitchen at one side and another room that will 
be used by the pastor. 
This unit of the building cost about $20,000. 


Pastor of a New Church in St. Paul 


Rey. A. D. Brokaw, who has been ealled to 
the pastorate of the new Grace Church in 
Groveland Park, St. 
Paul, is a graduate of 
Cotner College, at Beth- 
any, Neb., and of the 
State University, at 
Lincoln. He was or- 
dained to the ministry 
of the Church of the 
Disciples in 1912. For 
four years he was pas- 
tor at Hiawatha, Kan., 
and since 1918, of the 

- Grand Avenue Disci- 
ples Church, in Minneapolis. Mr. Brokaw 
combines in a marked degree the religious, in- 
tellectual and social qualities that are essen- 
tial to a successful ministry in a city parish. 


A Study of Luke’s Gospel 


By the Questionnaire Method 


BY ROLLIN H. WALKER 


A companion of the author’s previous 
volume, A STUDY OF JOHN’S 
GOSPEL. Very helpful and sugges- 
tive. 

Net, $1.00, postpaid 
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Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Bstablished 
1873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
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lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jonnson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
The person who slips quietly into a rear 
seat leaving the unsuspecting usher to 
“hold the sack’ away up front, is registered 
in heaven as a quitter. 


His coming to Grace Church, which was or- 
ganized last May in a new and rapidly grow- 
ing section of St. Paul, is full of promise. 


ILLINOIS 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Mattoon 

IWirst, Marroon, Rev. N. P. Olmsted, pas- 
tor, celebrated the 50th anniversary of its 
organization on March 12. Pres. O. S. Davis, 
of Chicago Seminary, preached the anniversary 
sermon. Dinner was served at the church and 
the afternoon was given over to a review of 
the history of the church. The widow of its 
first pastor, Rev. A. L. P. Loomis, was present, 
coming all the way from Madison, Wis., to 
attend the services. The church has had 21 
pastors and regular supplies during its history, 
among them being Rey. Fergus Kenyon, father 
of Senator Kenyon; Rev. Naboth Osborne, of 
Burlington, Ia.; Rev. H. L. Pyle, of Water- 
town, N. Y.; and Rey. T. Y. Williams, of 
South, Chicago. 

The original building of First, Mattoon, was 
purchased from the Presbyterians for $2,500 
and the ptesent structure was erected in 1898 
under the pastorate of Rey. R. W. Newlands, 
now in England. The church was pastorless 
from May, 1920, to November, 1921, and there 
was some talk of uniting with the Presbyteri- 
ans, but the church has now taken on new life. 
Congregations are good, finances are in good 
condition and the outlook is hopeful. The 
present membership is 230. 


OHIO 

Columbus Congregational Club 

The Congregational Club of Columbus, held 
its first meeting of the year on March 13. The 
speaker was Rey. William BE. Gilroy, Bditor- 
in-Chief of The Oongregationalist. Mr. Gilroy 
was warmly greeted by the large company 
that had gathered in First Church to hear 
him. He made a fine impression by his big, 
vital outline of the work lying before the 
Congregationalists of the present time and his 
appeal for heroism sufficient to the achieving 
of the things to be done now and in the days’ 
just ahead. Preceding the address of Mr. Gil- 
roy, “stunts” were given by North and South 
Churches. Other speakers for the year are 
Rey. O. EH. Maurer, of New Haven, Ct., and 


Dr. C. H. Beale, of Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
New Building for Cleveland Park, Washington 

CLEVELAND PARK, WASHINGTON, Rey. F. DB. 
Bigelow, pastor, has just closed a successful 
campaign for $30,000, which, with aid from 
the Building Society, will permit the erection 
of the first unit of a permanent building. The 
church was fortunate in haying as its cam- 
paign manager Mr. W. K. Cooper, general sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A., of Washington, who 
is a member of the church. The Cleveland 
Park Church was organized four years ago by 
Secretary Royce, in a rapidly growing section 
of the city. The portable chapel in which it 
was then housed has been completely outgrown. 
A Sunday school attendance of 150 has to be 
taken care of in one room. 

The March communion was of historic sig- 
nificance. The pastor was assisted by the two 
chief chaplains, Col. John T, Axton and Capt. 
Evan W. Scott, both Congregationalists and 
identified with the church. This is the first 
time that the chief chaplains of the Army and 
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the Navy have united in such a service. 1 
adults were received into the church on tk 
occasion, 


NEW YORK 


Becomes Pastor of Saratoga Springs Churel 

Rev. G. A. Brock, for the past five yer 
Assistant Superintendent of the New Ye 
Conference and Secretary of the Bureau 
Pastoral Supply, has accepted the pastorate 
NEW ENGLAND, SARATOGA SPRINGS, and 
already on the field. In connection with |} 
pastoral duties he will also have charge 
the Pastoral Supply work under the directi 
of Supt. C. W. Shelton. 

Mr. Brock, after his graduation from Ye 
in 1891, spent eight years as pastor of E 
wards, Saxonville, Mass. Then followed near 
19 years of pastoral work at Lockport, N. } 
where he found the church but partly bu: 
and heavily in debt. When Mr. Brock we 
from Lockport in 1917 to become assista 
superintendent, he left a beautiful New En 
land colonial church worth nearly $75,00 
Preferring the pastorate to official life, he h; 
now accepted the call to Saratoga Springs. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Isafiiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
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Equal chance for women. Graduate degrees according 
(oO program. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 
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OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational - 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 106th year opened Sept. 21. Thoroug 
training for ministers and missionaries. Course 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOI 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service, 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
3) History and Philosapiee of Religion. 
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Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, 
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oh CONNECTICUT 


uring Funds for Church Building 

HLMWOOD COMMUNITY, Harrrorp, Rey. J. 
Hnglish, pastor, is making a vigorous cam- 
ign for funds to erect a much needed build- 
' for their rapidly growing work. Mr. J. 
Talcott, son of the late Mrs. James Talcott 
ose husband was a native of Elmwood, has 
ered a site for the church. It is a tract 
) feet by 116 and is part of the old Talcott 
ate. Mr. Talcott’s offer is conditioned on 
‘ church securing $25,000. Towards this 
y have a pledge of $10,000 when $15,000 
ll be secured. ©. 8. L. 


RHODE ISLAND 


2sentation of Communion Set 

At the April Communion of Daritneron, 
WTUCKET, Rey. EH. HW. Frederick, pastor, a 
mmunion set was presented by the family in 
mory of Mrs. Libbie J. Mayall. 


tivities at Union, Providence 

About 150 are attending the Lenten classes 
UNION, PROVIDENCE, Rey. Theodore Bach- 
r, pastor. The sum of $1,000 has been 
pended for a maple floor in the parish house 
d $700 for electric lights in the church audi- 
rium, Union will entertain the State Con- 
rence in May. 


arriage of Pastor of Armenian, Providence 
At the marriage of Rev. J. M. Depoyan, pas- 
rt of Huphrates Armenian, Providence, Feb. 
1922, the people assembled did the unprec- 
ented thing to raise’above $1,200 by spon- 
neous gifts to purchase the land on which 
e chureh stands, of which they have a lease- 
id. 

The wedding, with three ministers in cere- 
ony, was in true Armenian style. The bride, 
iss Marzita Chopurian, was from the home 
ty of Mr. Depoyan, where his family was 
otted out by war atrocities, while he was 
| study and service in America. Miss Chop- 
rian served in the world war as a nurse and 
me to this country as a social worker among 
ar people. The church is thriving under Mr. 
lepoyan. 


arge Increase in Number of Subscribers 
UnitEep, Newerort, Rey. H. 8. Capron, pas- 
ir, reports subscribers for benevolence in the 
very Member Canyass increased from 47 
ivers to 121; and for current expenses in- 
reased from 137 to 200. A deceased member 
acently left $3,000 to the church. Thirteen 
rere admitted during 1921. 


hurches with Large Number of Accessions 

Of the 691 added to the church membership 
1 the state during 1921 the following churches 
rere conspicuous: Bristol, 16; Central Falls, 
9; Edgewood, 44; Riverside, 32; Union, 
Jewport, 21; First, Pawtucket, 46; Park 


‘lace, Pawtucket, 43; Smithfield Ave., Paw-'’ 


ucket, 54; Darlington, Pawtucket, 62; Be- 
ficent, Providence, 84; Armenian, Provi- 
ence, 17; Free Hvangelical, Providence, 26% 
Jentral, Providence, 108; Union, Providence, 
6; Plymouth, Providence, 16; River Point, 
Bro. Gu, B: 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
: Affiliated with Harvard University 
A professional training school for Christian 
‘Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
eading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
‘Courses in all departments of Theology; with 
iberal privileges of election. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


To Meet One-Half Share in Annuity Fund 
GRACE, FRAMINGHAM, has yoted to pay one- 
half of its pastor’s share in the Expanded Plan 
of the Annuity Fund. The pastor is Rey. T. 
B. Lathrop, who took up the work last 
September, coming from First, Branford. Ct. 


Happy Federation at Assonet 
The two churches of Assonet, Congregational 
and Free Christian, have entered into what 
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of Union, Rey. and Mrs. Doremus Scudder, 
the former executive secretary of the Federa- 
tion of the Churches of Greater Boston, Mr. W. 
J. McLellan, Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee of Union, who helped finance the rally, 
Miss Florence N. Wilson, President of the 
Woman’s Association, and the visiting minis- 
ters with their wives. The occasion was 
planned by the religious education committee, 
with Dr. Mary Alice Emerson chairman of 
the committee of arrangements. 


seems to be proving a happy joint agreement. Mr. Guthrie, pastor of Union, made a gra- 
In spite of almost general sickness with in- 
fluenza and grippe, congregations both morn- 
ing and evening have been gratifying. The 
work of both churches is going on smoothly 
and well. A troop of Boy Scouts has been 
organized with the pastor, Rey. C. F. Gifford, 
as Scoutmaster (formerly Scoutmaster of 
Troop III, Fall River), the Camp Fire Girls 
have been reorganized, and a Young People’s 
Society formed with 25 members. 


One of the fore~ 
most Christian 
Colleges 


Church School Rally at Union, Boston 

On the evening of March 23, Rey. HE. G. 
Guthrie, pastor of Unron, Boston, was host 
to more than 400 officers, teachers and mem- 
bers of 11 Protestant churches of the South 
End of the city. A few delegates from other 
Congregational churches of Greater Boston 
were also present. 

At 6.30, 250 people, 100 of them guests from 
the neighboring churches, were served an ex- 
cellent supper prepared by the Woman’s As- 
sociation and served by the young people of 
Union. Those present at the dinner were 
seated according to departments, so that all 
could get acquainted while discussing their 
mutual successes and problems. The student 
department led the cheers and impromptu 
songs during the dinner. At the head table, 
beside the speakers, were Miss Margaret Guth- 
rie, hostess of the occasion, Mrs. M. P. Yarrow, 
chairman of the religious education committee 


1—Eighty-sixth year 


2—Faculty of 43 —Most 
have Ph. D. degrees 


3—One Instructor to 
every 13 students 


4—Enrollment Limit 550— 
330 men; 220 women 


5—Endowment nearing 
Two Millions 
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Lawrence 


at Groton, Massachusetts, which re-opens next September under 
the principalship of 


DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


is the third oldest institution of the type in Massachusetts. The 
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of what the modern boy needs to fit him for college, scientific 
school and life. Send to Dr. Bridgman at Groton for prospectus. 
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cious toastmaster, and presiding officer at the 
more formal meeting later. Prof. W. S. Athearn, 
director of the School of Religious Education 
and Social Service of Boston University, spoke 
on ‘The Three M’s versus the Three R’s,’’ and 
answered questions from the floor as to the 
best method of handling church school problems. 
At the meeting following the dinner Professor 
Athearn gave a strong and witty address on 
“Religious Education and American Democ- 
racy.”’ Seven points were especially emphasized : 
1. Since the American child will be developed 
in the publie school, the price of democracy 
is the price of education. 2. Religion will 
never be taught in the public schools of 
America. 3. The child must receive his reli- 
gious education in the home or the church. 
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4. There must be a closer relation between 
church and church school. 5. The church 
school must be recognized as an educational 
institution needing proper housing, equipment, 
organization and administration as much as the 
secular schools. 6. More time must be given 
to religious education, the Sunday instruction 
being strengthened by week day instruction. 
7. A trained leadership is absolutely neces- 
sary. 


Largest Budget for Pilgrim, North Weymouth 

At its recent Every Member Canvas Prr- 
GRIM, NoRTH WEYMOUTH, subscribed the larg- 
est budget in its history. The past year has 
been one of progress in almost every depart- 
ment of the church, and the outlook is promis- 
ing. The parish has voted to pay one half 
the annual dues in the Annuity Fund for its 
pastor, Rey. T. B. Bitler. 


South Berkshire Association 

The South Berkshire Association has suf- 
fered much through the unsettled conditions, 
due to changes of pastorates within the past 
two years, but is now returning to normalcy. 
Leg, is rejoicing in the coming of Rev. W. H 
Mousley, formerly of High St., Portland, Me., 
who has just been installed. Rev. C. J. Wood, 
just beginning his first ministry with Housa- 
TONIC, is winning a strong hold among the 
young people of the community, and has the 
inspiration of large’ evening congregations. 
WEST STOCKBRIDGE VILLAGE, pastorless since 
the resignation of Rev. W. W. Curtis, minister 
there for 35 years, has called Rey. Charles 
Wattie who is rallying the church interests. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society has just installed a 
heating plant in the parsonage at an expense 
of $500, and are planning other improvements. 

B. N. W. 


Spencer Organ Rebuilt 

First, SPENcER, Rey. R. G. Armstrong, 
pastor, is rejoicing in the acquisition of what 
seems to be a new organ, the old instrument, 
rebuilt at a cost of $7,000, making it one of 
the finest organs in the vicinity. Since the 
rededication, John Hermann Loud, of Park 
St. Church, Boston, and William Gaylord, of 
Worcester, have given recitals on it. 

Lenten speakers for First include Rey. V. 
i. Tomlinson, Rey. BW. C. Boynton, Rev. Robert 
McLaughlin, Rev. C. F. Weeden, Rev. Shepherd 
Knapp and Rev. D. N. Alexander, all of 
Worcester. During Holy Week the speakers 
will be: Rev. Austin Rice, of Wakefield; Rev. 
W. C. Gordon, of Ware; and Rey. J. J. 
Walker, of Boston. The pastor is giving a 
course of Lenten readings on “The Spiritual 
Message of the Poets,” on Tuesday afternoons 
of each week. 


Tabernacle, Salem, to Have New Building 
When the edifice of TABERNACLE, SALEM, 
was condemned by the city commissioner, the 


congregation of Tabernacle was cordially wel- | 


comed by the First Unitarian, in whose audi- 
torium it is now worshiping. Former plans 
for remodeling have been abandoned and the 
church has voted to build a new house of wor- 
ship on the old site. 


Served as Interim Pastor of Pilgrim, Cambridge 

Since the resignation of Rey. Richard Wright, 
the pulpit of Prnerrm, CamprinGE, has been sup- 
plied by Rey. C. W. Dunham, Dean of Gordon 
College of Theology and Missions, who will 
serve the church till Easter Sunday. Hvening 
congregations have shown a marked increase 
in attendance and all departments of the 
church haye been well maintained. Through 
the generosity of the former pastor, Pilgrim 
was able to purchase his home for a parson- 
age. Hight thousand dollars has been re- 
cently raised in a special campaign to repaint 
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the church edifice, renew the heating plan 
and renovate the parsonage. 

Rey. H. E. Beckwith, of Groveland, who ha 
accepted the call of the church, will begin 
his pastorate May 1. Mr. Beckwith is ; 
graduate of Wesleyan University and Gordo: 
College. While attending the latter he serve 
as assistant pastor of Phillips, South Bostoy 
and later as assistant of Eliot, Newton. 


MAINE 

Men’s Class Run Service in Pastor’s Absence 

Rey. A. M. Thompson, pastor of Houxron 
having been under quarantine, Sunday, Mare 
26, the Men’s Class of the Sunday school cam 
forward and took charge of the service. Wigh 
of the members of the class had parts. Th 
subject was ‘The Child—Its Four-sided Ne 
ture and Nurture.’ One man took the physiez 
side; a second, the social; a third, the mental 
and a fourth, the religious. The talks were a 
original and were based on a text of scripturs 
Luke 2: 52. 

It is often felt that leaders in affairs ¢ 
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the inspiration of our personal experience 
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Civil War was obliged to change 
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business and politics are apt to be indifferent 
to the work of the church. This is not true 
in Houlton. Taking part in the service re- 
ferred to above were the chairman of the 
Town Meeting, the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, a county commissioner, a _ well- 
known medical specialist, a prominent civil 
engineer, a bank president, and the superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

Croncu, S. J. L., Hartford Seminary, to West- 
minister, Vt. 

Crossy, B. S., Buckland, Mass., 
Accepts. 

HastMan, F. E., Richfield, O., to Federated, Am- 
herst. Accepts. 

Evans, SiLas, President of Ripon College, to 
Plymouth, Fond du Lac, Wis., coterminus with 
his work at Ripon College. Accepts. 

Hupson, T. J., Lexington, O., to Liberty, Neb, At 


to Greenwich. 


work. 

Ponp, E. W., Raymond, N. H., to Orthodox, 
Deerfield, Mass. 

Proctor, W. G., to Trinity, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Accepts. 


Sayrey, C. E., Grace, Los Angeles, Cal., to First, 
McPherson, Kan. At work. 

SrrykmrR, G. V., American International College, 
Springfield, Mass., to be Director of Religious 
Education, Hope, Springfield, in connection 
with his work at the College. 


Watt, RIcHARD, Lock, O., to Wayne. At work. 

Weiss, H. L,, student at Boston University 
School of Theology, to Pilgrim, Groveland, 
Mass. 


WHEELOCK, A. S., Needham, Mass., to Auburn. 
Accepts. 


Resignations 
Sayre, C. E., Grace, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Watson, JAMbS, Vermillion, S. D. 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 
MASSACHUSETTS 
_ Beachmont 27 34 
New York 
Pitcher, March 26, 4 4 
OHIO 
Columbus, Mayflower 8 
Lorain, First, April 2 19 25 


Personals 

Jos, Ruy. P. A., who recently resigned as pastor 
of People’s, Providence, R. I., to accept the 
assistant pastorate of Adams, Mass., was given 

-a farewell reception by People’s and presented 
with an electric table lamp. 

Rurce, Rev. S. G., Menasha, Wis., has resigned 
the pastorate of that church to take effect 
May 24. Mr. Ruegg will take an extended trip 
through Europe for a rest. He will lecture in 
Switzerland and do some newspaper work. 


a me 


Deaths 


Death notices and obitwarics are inserted at @ 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


PORTER—At Albambra, Cal., 
Lake Porter, wife of Darius A. Porter, 
72 years. Interment at Castleton, Vt., 
former home. 


' REV. GEORGE S. BISCOE 


Rev. George S. Biscoe, son of Rev. Thomas C. 
and Hllen (Lord) Biscoe, was porn in Cambridge- 
port, Mass., Sept. 22, 1835, and died in St. Paul 
Park, Minn., Jan. 27, 1922. His father was for 
many years pastor of Congregational ehurches in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Biscoe prepared for 
and Leicester Academies, and graduated : 
Amherst College and from Andover Seminary. 
He was ordained to the Congregational ministry 
at Grafton in 1861 and he was appointed by the 


American Board to India, but on account of the 
his plans and 


her 


college at Grafton 
from 


March 7, Frances | 
aged | 
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entered the home missionary field. However, he 
never lost faith in the gospel for the whole world. 
He was a corporate member of the A. B. C. F. M. 

Mr. Biscoe came to Minnesota in 1861 and for 
six years was pastor of the church at Cottage 
Grove, where he assisted by manual labor in the 
erection of one of the first Congregational 
churches in the state. From 1868 to 1876 he was 
pastor at Tipton, Ia., and the following three 
years at Shullsburg, Wis. From 1879 to 1894 he 
did pioneer missionary work in Nebraska, at 
Clarks, Waverly, Milford and Wallace. During 
this period he experienced all the hardships of 
pioneer home missionary life; frequently being 
without the necessaries of life in order to live up 
to the injunction ‘‘owe no man anything.” 

In 1894 he returned to Wisconsin and for two 
years was pastor at Birnamwood. From 1896 to 
1900 he served a second pastorate at Cottage 
Grove, Minn., when he retired from the Congre- 
gational ministry, and took up his residence in 
St. Paul Park, Minn., where he and his family 
identified themselves with the Presbyterian Church. 
From 1903 to 1908 he supplied this church as 
temporary pastor. In 1920, when the Presby- 
terian Church of St. Paul Park became a Con- 
gregational Church, he transferred his ministerial 
standing from the St. Paul Presbytery to the St. 
Paul Association of Congregational Churches. 

Mr. Biscoe was twice married, first in 1861 to 
Eliza M., daughter of Lewis’ W. Dodge, of Graf- 
ton, Mass. She died in 1870. In 1873 he was 
married to Emma R., daughter of Dr. Samuel 
Ensign, of Tipton, Ia. He was the father of nine 
children, six of whom survive him: Horace Bis- 
coe, Cottage Grove, Minn.; Lucy Biscoe, Albany, 
N. Y¥.; Thomas Biscoe, Moose Lake, Minn.; and 
the Misses May, Grace and Bertha Biscoe, St. 
Paul Park. 


ATT 


MRS. HATTIE P. HARLOW 


Mrs. Hattie Pritchard Harlow was born in Old- 
town, Me., on Feb. 5, 1840, and died in Goffstown, 
N. H., March 8, 1922, as the result of a shock. 
In 1863 she married Rey. Lincoln Harlow, and 
went on her wedding trip to what was then the 
pioneer country, Western Iowa. At that time 
Grinnell was the terminus of the railroad, and 
the last one hundred and fifty miles to Lewis 
were covered by stage-coach. The young bride 
entered heartily into missionary life on the west- 
ern prairies. They soon moved to Kansas, and 
a little family of four gradually claimed a mother’s 
care; but still she very closely entered into the 
strenuous life of her husband. His work took 
him from home very often to appointments on the 


CAMP KEWEENAW 


Limited to 20 boys from 9 to 14 
July 3 to August 28 

On Portage Lake at its entry to Keweenaw 
Bay. In the heart of the Copper Country, the 
most beautiful section of the famed Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. Camp site opens in to the real 
Big Woods. Every opportunity to study at close 
range the wild animal life of the region. Best of 
food. Health conditions exceptional. Camp phy- 
sician. Christian college leaders and councillors, 
trained from boyhood in the lore and the ways of 
camp and trail. Swimming, boating, game fishing, 
wood-craft, camping trips, campfire ceremonials, 
and pageants. Corrective work given where 
needed. Tutoring when desired. A camp where 
cultural and ethical values are not lost sight of 
in the development of sound minds in vigorous 
bodies. 

Terms—$225.00 for season of 8 weeks 
MR. anv MRS. A. F. WESTPHAL, Directors 


Address— A. F. WESTPHAL, 


, Michigan College of Mines, Houghton, Mich. 


HESE glorious Spring days in 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Mer. 


Now’s the Time—Here’s the Place 


for a wonderful vacation! 


physical and mental refreshment. 
keen and vigorous for the summer months. 
tennis, croquet, good motoring, other sports. 
with cheerful, homelike environment at moderate cost. 


Write today for illustrated booklet. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


the country are fascinating —full of 
A vacation here will make you 
Excellent golf on 9-hole course, 


First-class accommodations 


E. EVERETT MARTIN, Asst. Mér. 


Brewster, Mass. 
Cape Cod Bay 
Under auspices of Sea 
Pines School of Personality 
Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M. 
Founder 


MISS FAITH BICKFO 


Abundance of resinous 
overlooking the sea. Sa 
dancing. 


and mental hygiene. 


S Pi S Personality Camp for Girls 
€a ine Exceptional opportunity for trdiming in self-discovery and self-direction. 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality 
pines. 
e boating and swimming. : 
andicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experienced Sea Pines Councilors. Tutor- 
ing if desired. Excellent advantages in Art and Music. Special attention given to physical 
Separate unit for little 
8 weeks of wholesome and ennobling outdoor life. 


RD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD 


School. 3,000 feet of shore front. 
cabins and tents. Craft shop 


Attractive bungalows; iS. 
Horseback riding. Esthetic 


Sports. 


girls with special schedule. 
Address 
Box V, BREWSTER, MASS. 


THE WELLESLEY TOUR TO EUROPE 


will be conducted by 


REV. and MRS. STANLEY ROSS FISHER 
of Wellesley. 


i isi , Switzerland, North Italy (Milan and Venice), 
The party will visit France, Switzerlan ey ene a Be hasoo 
particular. 
Address 635 WASHINGTON STREET, WELLESLEY, MASS. 


the Rhine, Holland, England and Scotland. 
the ‘“ Megantic.” Tour first-class in every 


Germany and the Passion Play, 
and return September 2d, on 


Price $1,575. 
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creeks and prairies, to which he rode on horseback 
or droye with his span of Indian ponies. Be- 
cause of the poor health of the husband, it was 
decided that the family should move to New Eng- 
land in 1876, where Mrs. Harlow was very help- 
ful in the several pastorates of her husband. It 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools, 
eolleges and _ universities. Education Service, 
1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. Al- 
bany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 
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is said that she never made any enemies; on the 
contrary, her modest, Christian demeanor gained 
the respect of all and won many life-long friends. 
On the death of her husband, in 1896, she made 
her home with her daughter, May L. Harlow, who 
is a teacher. Wherever they went, Mrs. Harlow 
won a place in the church and community. Be- 
side the daughter, she is survived by a son, J. W. 
Harlow, of Somerville, Mass. She was a member 
of the Highland Congregational Church of that 
place and was a Life Member of the Woman’s 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

Her nephew. sends the following tripute: ‘Some 
people are Christians by name, some by nature; 
some have to display the label, some modestly 
proclaim their spirit in the very atmosphere of 
their presence. Aunt Hattie was one of these 
last. Her home, her words, the spirit that ex- 
haled from her radiant face, crowned with its 
snowy cap—all of these told me she was a humble 
companion of Jesus on the ‘Way of Life.’” 

May L. Hariow. 


MRS. ARABELLA A. METCALF 


In Lowell, Mass., after a brief illness, on 
the morning of Feb. 24, just before a radiant 
sunrise, there passed into the land of eternal 
sunshine the spirit of Mrs. Arabella A. Metcalf— 
a beautiful soul, ripened in the sunshine of 
God's love. Mrs. Metealf, who was known in her 


AIREDALES 


Airedale Pups on approval. Registered stock. 
Kennels closed Sundays. Write for booklet. RB. 
G. Clough, Greenland, N. H. 


POSITION WANTED 


Experienced History teacher desires an open- 
ing in a Private School for Girls. Best college 
references. “F. G.’’ Congregationalist. 


Soprano Singer desires church position for July, 
August. Excellent references. ‘A. C.,” Oongre- 
gationalist. 


Position Desired by young lady as dentist’s 
assistant, or clerical work. Five years’ expe- 
rience in dental office and competent with type- 
weiter: ‘Address ‘Assistant,’ care Congregation- 
alist. 


Wanted—Position in June as traveling com- 
panion with Protestant lady. Best of references. 
Address “F. L.,’” Congregationalist. 


PASTOR WANTED 


A Challenge. Fields in one of the Northwestern 
States need pastors. Moderate salaries, but big 
opportunities. One-church communities. Active, 
resourceful men, who can do constructive work, 
will find fields where they can make their lives 
eount big. Address communications to ‘“W.,” 
eare OCongregationalist, Boston. 


Wanted—A good minister and active pastor 
for the Aquebogue Church. Salary $1,200, or 
more to the right man. Address Geo. B. Terry, 
Riverhead, N. Y. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


A Pastor of twenty years’ experience, educated 
at Southwestern and Vanderbilt Universities, ‘de- 
sires a pastorate that pays not less than twenty- 
five hundred dollars per year (no less salary ac- 
cepted), and a church that believes in vital Chris- 


tianity. Address “D. M.,” Congregationalist. 
_Live, progressive, evangelical minister con- 
siders change. Salary $1,500-$1,800. Address 


“B. L.,” Congregationalist. 


Congregational Minister desires change of pas- 
torate. College and seminary trained, married, 
good preacher, under 40, excellent references if 
requested. Present salary $1,800 and parsonage. 
“K, T.,” Oongregationalist. 


Congregational Minister wants progressive 
church. Good preacher and visitor. Successful 


in money-raising and with young people. Uses 
notes. Excellent references. “Liberal,” Congre- 
gationalist. 


Minister thirteen years’ experience open for en- 
gagement June 1. Central or Western States 
preferred. Salary, $2,500 and parsonage. ‘“§. 
P.,” care Congregationalist. 


EVANGELIST 
——— eee 


Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. 


Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Jungalow Camps combine the advantages of 
a small hotel and camp life in tent or cottage. 
Individuals, groups, families. Wonderful view, 
80 acres of land, boating, bathing, fishing, tramp- 
ing, mountain climbs, tennis, etc. Golf nearby. 
Send for rates and booklet. Dr. Fred P. Hag- 
gard, Jungalow Camps, Wolfeboro, N. H. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Easter Gifts. Chicken Little, of cloth, full of 
candy eggs, in yellow coop; SURPRISE STICK, 
make-believe lemon stick holding five Spring toys. 
Hach 30 cents, 4 for $1.00. Lambkin, of eider- 
down, holding pint hot-water bottle, $2.00. Mis- 
tress Patty C. Comfort, North Cambridge, Mass. 


Send twenty cents for ten cards exquisite verse 
for Friendship, Sick, Sorrowing, Sermon aids, 
Funerals. Minister’s duplicate for distribution, 
T. R. Gray, Humeston, Ia. 


Fur Coat for sale (gentleman’s). Worn but a 
few times. Shows no wear. Size 38. “B.,” 
Congregationalist. 


Lady desires board in country for summer, 
not over two hours from Boston, in quiet private 
family of one or two women. Must have piazza 
and bathroom, very simple but well cooked food; 
$12.00 weekly. References. “R.,’’ Congregational- 
ist. 


For Sale, cheap, a good Prince Albert coat, size 
40. Inquire A. L. Dunton, Lee Center, Ill. 


Race Avenue Boarding Home for 
Women, Chicago, Ill. 
and personal care. 
Chicago. 


Hlderly 
Excellent accommodations 
“M.,’’ care Congregationalist, 


Crepe Paper Table Cloth in rolls. Ideal to use 
for church suppers, banquets, ete. Bxtremely 
economical and always clean. Send for samples 
and prices. Wisconsin Paper & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


For Sale—Estey two manual reed organ with 
pedals and bench. Oak case. All in good order. 
Suitable for small church, chapel, school or lodge 
room, or student’s practice. W. H. Gleason, 76 
Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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youth as Belle Wilson, was born in Lowell, 
Aug. 
more than fifty of which were in the house where 
she died. 

In 1861 she was married to George HE. Met- 
calf, who died 19 years ago. Owing to similarity 
in tastes and interests, their union was a very 
happy one. Both were descended from the Puri- 
tan stock of 1636, the one from the Dedham 
Metcalfs and the other from Rev. John Wilson, 
the first minister of Boston. Both were for many 
years loyal members of the High Street Con- 
gregational Church, now All Souls’ Church. Four 
children were born to them, Frederick A. Metcalf, 
Mrs. Fannie BH. Fox, Herbert W. Metcalf and 
Mabel A. Metcalf, of whom only the latter two 
survive. 

Notwithstanding her age, Mrs. Metcalf’s mental 
vigor and keen interest in current events and the 
topics of the day, as well as her active interest 
in the work of her church, were unimpaired, and 
her physical strength was retained to an unusual 
degree up to near the end. 

By her gentle dignity, her unselfish thought 
of others and her kindly judgments, she was a 
constant blessing to all around her, her benign 
influence extending far beyond the family circle. 
The unassuming beauty of her quiet life will long 
live in the hearts of all who were privileged to 
claim her friendship ; and the steady glow of her 
faith will be a perpetual benediction of peace to 
all who mourn her going. 

“For Life is ever Lord of death, 
And Love can never lose her own.’ 


REV. WALTER ROBINSON PARR 


The Pilgrim Congregational Church in Lewis- 
ton, Ida., was filled with sorrowing people Sun- 
day afternoon, March 26, for the funeral of 
Rev. Walter Robinson Parr, who died at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital of this place. Services were 
conducted by Dr. L. O. Baird, Superintendent of 
Washington and Northern Idaho. Members of 
the Ministers’ Union were pall-bearers. The 
services at the grave were in charge of Nez 
Perce Lodge, No. 109, F. & A. M., as Mr. Parr 
was a member of the Masonic Lodge of Granite 
Falls, Wash. 

Mr. Parr was born May 8, 1871, at Liverpool, 
Eng. He was educated at Beloit College, Wis., 
and Chicago Theological Seminary, and held 
pastorates at Clifton, Ill, Chicago, Ill., Ander- 
son, Ind., Granite Falls, Wash., and Lewiston, 
Ida. He leaves a wife, four sons and three 
daughters. 


REV. HENRY C. WOODRUFF 


Rey. Henry C. Woodruff, who passed away Jan. 
18, 1922, after a forty years’ pastorate of the 
Black Rock Congregational Church, Bridgeport, 


‘Ct., was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1845. 


His early education was acquired at the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic. He later went to Williston Semi- 
nary, Hasthampton, Mass., where he fitted for 
Yale; but trouble with his eyes developed, so he 
could not study and enter Yale on graduation 
from Williston. He went abroad with his father 
and family, and aided his father in establishing 
Sunday schools in Germany, Italy: and elsewhere 
on the continent of Burope, a movement which 
later developed into the formation of the Foreign 
Sunday School Association, of which his father, 
Albert Woodruff, was made president. In 1864 
he returned and entered Yale, graduating in the 
class. of 1868. From there he went to Union 
Theological Seminary for one year, and then to 
Andover, where he graduated in 1871. His first 
pastorate was over the Presbyterian Church, in 
Northport, Long Island, which lasted nearly nine 
years; then a call to the Black Rock Congrega- 
tional Church, of Bridgeport, Ct., in 1881, was 
accepted, where he served until his death. The 
fortieth anniversary of his installation was cele- 
brated Oct. 18, 1921, his parishioners giving him 
a very beautiful reception in the church parlors, 
and presenting him with a sum of money. Just 
twelve days afterwards he was taken sick, and 
entered into rest Jan. 18, 1922. He was President 
of the Foreign Sunday School Association at the 
time of his death, having succeeded his father, 
who died in 1891, and always went to New York 
every Monday to attend to its interests and be 
present at the committee meetings. He was a 
(Continued on newt page) 
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Benevolent Societies 


_ MASSACHUSETTS HOM® MISSIONARY SocInTy, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
‘Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in. their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick BH. Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rey. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Sewall, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. B. 
Hmrich, Congregational House. 

THp CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Hvangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. BH. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
' tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD > NTHRIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. EH. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a. M. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
Room 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Mrs. R. C. Kirkwood, President: 
Mrs. Ernest A. Evans, Vice-President; Mrs. W. 
W. Ferrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney, Executive Secretary ; Miss HBlizabeth 8. Ben- 
ton, Associate Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HoM® MISSIONARY 
FHDHRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.;-Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 

WoMAN’S HomMm MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles Ff. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to. the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. : 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JoHn B. Catvprt, D. D., President; GuoRGH 
SipNnY WEBSTHR, D. D., Secretary. 

CLARENCD C, PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. . 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 

National, Interdenominational. BHstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in-any part of the country may be sent to the 


New England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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National Agencies 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. William BE. Barton, Oak Park, Il. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
’ 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank EF. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 

Ruy. RocKwE.Lu H. Porrmr, Chairman, Ct. 
Rey. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTHER BH. Buewy, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rav. ArtHUR H. BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 


Eeecutive Staff 
Ruy. CHARLES BH. Burton (e@ officio), Secretary 
Rey. JAMES H. McCoNnNnwBLL, Associate Secretary 
Rev. Joun L. KiuBon, Financial Secretary 
Ruy. Harry D. SHELDON, Superintendent of Dis- 
tribution 

It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and information 
Commission on Missions. 


address the 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 
Henry CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 
Joun R. Monrcommry, Vice-Chairman 
Joun N. Benner, Secretary 
CuNTRAL Trust COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to relate 
more effectively the churches to the educational in- 
stitutions, and to assist these institutions, both 
financially and with administrative advice. 


EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Established py the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. : 
Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 
Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and ehurches. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIE 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rev. A. B. Holt, Social Service Secretary 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 


amuel BF, Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

: Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Edueation: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


1s, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
Seoets campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 


Leadership. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
pLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New Bngland Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and ee 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William a8 Boel Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartiora. 

"Ten eMISSIONARY Borinry Roe Cae a 
Constituent of the National Society, 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. . 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent ; Rey. : 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, 
ford. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
Rev. FRANK M. Sa General Secretary 
sppH B. Ropson, Treasurer . 
nod M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. HAGSTROM, Western Manager 
KENNETH S. BALLOU, Advertising Manager 


(Continued from preceding page) 
direct descendant of Gov. Wm. Bradford on his 
father’s side and of John Cotton on his mother’s 
side. His great-grandfather was Joseph Lyman, 
the second president of the A. B. Cc. F. M. He 
was married, in 1884, to Mary Allen Bartram, 
whose father was one of the founders of the Black 
Rock Church. She survives him. There were no 


children. 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William BH. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Wnoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Hrnest White 
Aoting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
. ; 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. Hnglish, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Hrnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Hditorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Hxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A, F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Hditor 


Rev. George L. Cady ; 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee \ Corresponding Secretaries 


Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 

Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

District Secretaries 

Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 

Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 

Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., 

Francisco. 

HWducational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Seeretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Hmeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
ana 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 

A gound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 

B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
$5,000,000 held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council, the income used to endow 
the Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the minister’s an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Pxecutive Committee 
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Congregationalists ! 6Attention! 


“The Congregationalist” Is Organizing a 
Congenial Travel Party for Royal 


"ROUND THE WORLD CRUISING 


on The Canadian-Pacific Quadruple Screw Express S.S. “Empress of France,” 


(18,500 gross tons), the largest and most luxurious vessel that ever made a World Cruise: 


Sailing from New York, January 23, 1923 


VISITING: Havana, Colon, Panama, Cocos (Treasure Island), San Francisco, Hawaii, 14 
days in Japan at Yokohama, Tokio, Kamikura (Nikko), Osaka (Nara), Kyoto, Kobe, the 
Inland Sea, and Nagasaki, Hongkong, the Pearl River, Canton, Manila, Batavia and Buiten- 
zorg in Java, Singapore, Rangoon, option of 19 days in India, Ceylon, Calcutta (Darjeeling 
and the Himalayas), Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, Bombay, Colombo and Kandy, 
Red Sea, Suez Canal, Cairo, Port Said, Naples, Gibraltar, Havre, Southampton, Montreal, 
Quebec, New York—a travel program of overwhelming interest! 


Reserve Berths Now! 120 DAYS 


Be at the head of the rush of applicants for “Round 
the World” Staterooms, 


with optional stopover in Europe. 


A Great trans-Atlantic Liner, with 20 Imperial suites 
and chambres-de-luxe with private bath, two great 
Promenade Decks (one glass-enclosed) given over to 
public rooms, gymnasium, elevator, forced ventilation 
of hot and cold air on every Deck, electric fans in 
every stateroom. The highest standard of Travel. 


$1,000 AND UP 
according to size and location of room selected. 


First Class, including regular shore excursions, 
hotels, drives, R. R. Tickets, fees (except steward’s 
shipboard fees, etc.). 

The famous Canadian-Pacific trans-Atlantic cuisine 
and service throughout. 


We Will Also Have a “Congregationalist ” Party for 


CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN ON THE 
PALATIAL S.S. “EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 


(25,000 gross tons, 42,500 tons displacement) with 25 suites, three great Prom- 
enade Decks, representing the acme of royal cruising. 


65 Days, Sailing from New York, Feb. 3, 1923. (Cost $600.00 up.) The two Mediterranean 
Cruises of February, 1922, were each booked in eight weeks. Make your reservations now. 


Send for illustrated book and diagram, mailed free, postpaid 
Address Cruise Department, “The Congregationalist,” 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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First Congregational Church, Braintree, Mass. 
Of which Rev. Harry Grimes is pastor 


In our series of Notable Church Edifices 


CONSTANTINOPLE—A CITY OF DREAMS, by Newton M. Hall 
DR. CYRUS A. NORTHROP—AN APPRECIATION 
GRANT, THE MAGNANIMOUS, by Thomas C. Richards 


RICHARD SALTER STORRS, by Charles F. Thwing 


THE EFFECT OF THE SHORTAGE 


In 1921 We Asked the Churches for $5,000,000 
We Received Approximately $2,900,000 
What Has Been The Result ? 


Hit. 


American Missionary Society 


1. Budget for the year 1921-1922 decreased $62,000 by taking various courses and de- 
partments out of our schools. 


2. Facing a probable deficit of $80,000 at close of year ending October 1, 1922, which 
may necessitate closing several schools of large and vital importance. 


3. Unable to make any advancement, and compelled to postpone many imperative 
improvements and new projects to which we were morally obligated. 


Congregational Education Society 


“1. A deficit of $39,600 as reported February 28, which will be more than that 
amount at the end of our fiscal year, May 1. 


2. No Young People’s Secretary, only four months time of a student and recruiting 
secretary; appeals from university centers to care for large numbers of Congre- 
gational students turned down; elementary Sunday School work hampered and no 
expert leadership for Sunday School workers and young people of intermediate age. 
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Falling behind other denominations in Religious Day School and Vacation Bible 
School work; also in amount paid for students preparing to engage in Chris- 
tian work. 


Ministerial Boards 


1. The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief, whose average grant to the vet- 
erans of the Cross is only $220, was compelled to borrow $20,000 to pay the re- 
mittances for the current quarter and, in response to earnest appeals, has added 
many new grants since the borrowing, believing the churches would not tol- 
erate the rejection of any worthy applicant. 
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The Supplementary Fund for older members of the Annuity Fund received only 
one-third of what was anticipated and imperatively needed to supplement the 
income of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund, now in process of collection, in paying 
current annuities. 


Churches which make their canvass this spring may 
help save the day for the Foreign and Home work 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N, Y. 


Tup STAFF: 


(Chicago) ; 


The Advance, 1867. 
at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


| Ministers, $2.75. 
| year. 
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- OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


Capitalizing Calvary 
By Rev. William E. Hammond 
Community Church, Walker, Minn. 


They crucified him, and parted his gar- 
ments, casting lots. Matt. 27: ooe 

What the soldiers did on this oceasion is 
typical of what happens at every ealvary. 
The soldiers were not content to crucify 
Jesus; they sought to capitalize his death ; 
they gambled for his clothes. That is per- 
haps the most terrible feature to be found 
in the tragedy of life, to wit, the capitalizing 
of human calvaries. 

Ignorance, weakness and sorrow have al- 
ways been the peculiar victims of selfish- 
ness. Strength has taken unfair advantage 
of weakness. Power has seldom been be- 
neyolent. The weaker nations, backward 
races, and the unprotected classes have 
suffered untold injustices at the hands of 
their masters. Not content to erucify, we 
exploit the helplessness of our victims by 
appropriating their possessions. 

The full story of the immigrant and the 
pioneer has yet to be told. How many of 
our immigrants could testify to unscru- 
pulous treatment resulting from ignorance 
of the language and customs of the land of 
their adoption? How many of our pioneers 
could tell a story of utter ruin following 
their inability to pay the exorbitant interest 
due on the money borrowed to launch their 
new ventures?~-Thbere are always. human 
vultures hanging round scenes of misfor- 
tune. 

In similar manner, human wrongs are 
turned to personal advantage by the vul- 
tures of unscrupulous greed. Under the 


pretense of helpfulness, further wrongs are 
inflicted; under the guise of feasible reme- 
dies the ignorant and unsuspecting are 
made the dupes of fresh injustices. The 
trick is simple. Men know themselves to be 
robbed and wronged. Any escape from exist- 
ing conditions is welcomed. In their anx- 
iety for relief, they are not only open to 
persuasion, but eager to try any proposal 
that promises to right the wrongs under 
which they suffer. Then comes the disil- 
lusion. They learn by bitter experience 
that their wrongs have been made the oc- 
easion for enriching the one who feigned 
to champion their cause. A thousand and 
one schemes are in operation for turning 
men’s wrongs into profit. 

It is interesting to note who the men 
were to make capital out of the historic 
calvary where Jesus was crucified. They 
were Roman soldiers, commissioned to ex- 
ecute justice. They were the custodians of 
law and order: men who probably prided 
themselves on being one hundred per cent 
Romans. And not infrequently have those 
entrusted with the administration of law 
and justice used the privilege for the cap- 
italizing of human wrongs. Even in ap- 
parently reputable legal practice the ends 
of justice are made subservient’ to personal 
ambition or financial reward. The success 
or failure of the lawyer’s plea counts for 
more than the conviction of an innocent 
man, or the acquittal of the guilty. The 
calvaries of the law courts are also capital- 
ized. 

It is the scandal, as well as the tragedy, 
of every war that there are those who turn 
patriotism, with its endless sacrifices and 
and sublime sentiments and ideal- 
No sooner is war de- 


suffering, 
ism, into capital. 


clared than a myriad schemes are floated 
for the purpose of exploiting sacred emo- 
tions and sacrificial faith. 

Nor is there much of the world’s idealism 


that has escaped the same fate. No sooner 
is a new ideal or sentiment presented to 
the world than a host of pretenders seek 
to coin the cause into capital. Flags and 
flowers may be made a profitable business 
once they have become symbols of sacred 
sentiments. Sorrow and song have their 
market value. 

Numerous incidents crowd one’s mind of 
high purpose and noble ideals sold for per- 
sonal profit. How often have the ideals of 
Unionism and labor organizations been 
brought into disrepute because some Judas 
appropriated its aspirations for the purpose 
of increasing his own fortunes? The same 
is true of the co-operative principle. Many 
have found it a principle worth champion- 
ing for selfish reasons. Not content with 
crucifying those who are willing to sacrifice 
and to suffer for their ideals, the selfish 
proceed to cast lots for their victims’ gar- 
ments. 

Herein, perhaps, lies the greatest tragedy 
of human experience. “They crucified him, 
and parted his garments, casting lots.” 
Calvary symbolizes more than the momen- 
tary triumph of evil over goodness. Upon 
its summit human wrongs and injustices 
are perpetuated; human weakness and suf- 
fering are kept alive; sublime sacrifice and 
idealism are rewarded with death. And 
the worst feature of all is that there are 
always those hovering around its crosses 
who eagerly seize the occasion to take 
advantage of life’s innumerable wrongs, and 
to convert into personal profit life’s sublime 
sacrifices and noblest ideals. 


The President and Board of Directors of 


icago Theological Seminary 


are in unanimous and hearty agreement 
that the time has arrived when vigorous 
measures should be taken to complete 
the Development Fund of the Seminary 
to at least One Million Dollars, about 
one-third of which, in cash and pledges, 
is in hand. 


In coming to this decision the Semi- 
nary authorities are not unmindful of 
the claims of other worthy causes, nor 
have they any desire to press unduly 
their own case. They ask for what they 
believe the merits of their proposition 
entitle them as the outstanding Con- 
eregational Theological Seminary in the 
great Central West, with an honorable 
history of service going back nearly sev- 
enty years. 


At the meeting of the Triennial Con- 
Dr. Ozora S. Davis vention in Chicago, November 15, 1921, M. A. Myers 
composed of delegates representing the 
Congregational churches of sixteen states of the Interior, and which elects the Directors of the Seminary, the 
following resolution was adopted: 


“Resolved :—That we convey to the National Council, the Commission on Missions, the Congregational Foundation for 
Education, the State Conferences which we represent in this Convention, to individual churches, and especially to all possible 
donors to these funds, or earnest request that the Seminary, using all possible efforts to avoid conflicts and secure co-operation 
in the timing of its appeal, be given sufficient opportunity, as an essential Congregational institution, to realize its objective be- 
tween now and July I, 1925.” 


Following out these instructions, the Board of Directors has appointed one of its own number, who has 
been connected with the Board for twelve years, Mr. M. A. Myers, of Hinsdale, Illinois, as Business Manager, 
and has placed in his hands, with the co-operation of all friends of the Seminary, the energetic prosecution of 
the program as outlined above. Mr. Myers is a man of successful business experience, whose service to all 
Congregational interests is widely known, and who therefore brings to his task a happy combination of tested 
administrative efficiency and deep devotion to the Seminary. 


We were most fortunate in securing our present beautiful and ample site at the very doorway of the 
University of Chicago. This affords our students full access to its unsurpassed academic resources and fellow- 
ship, the Seminary retaining complete independence of judgment and action. 


The increasing demands upon us by young men of ability and earnest purpose to equip themselves for. the 
ministry as a life calling are most encouraging. We must meet these demands. We must start on one or two 
buildings as soon as plans now in process can be approved and contracts let. A comfortable modern dormitory 
will appeal to students mightily. 


We plan to disseminate from time to time, through The Congregationalist and through other means, detailed 
information in regard to the Seminary—its inception, its history, its purposes. We covet an opportunity to 
furnish this information to men and women who would like to receive it. Call or write. 


The Board of Directors have complete confidence in the ability and willingness of the churches to support 
an institution so vital to their work as their own Seminary in the heart of the Interior. They believe with equal 
confidence that individuals in all parts of the United States will, as they learn more intimately of the impor- 
tant place the Seminary occupies as an institution to train the best type of ministerial workers, be glad, even 
eager, to furnish the necessary money, as God has prospered them. 

Ozora S. Davis, President. 
Davip FAtes, Chairman of Board. 


Joun R. Montcomery, Secretary. 


A Word to the New Recruits 


my UONS the great company of those who at the Easter- 

tide have united with the Church, few will have 
taken this step without some sense of its importance, but 
few, we venture to believe, will estimate fully the mag- 
nitude of the field of privilege and responsibility that 
they have entered. It has been the pet hobby of many 
people to hold church members up to scorn, and the 
Church itself has been the object of much cheap criti- 
cism from its friends and foes. So accustomed have we 
become to slurs and disparagements that we have come 
almost to think of the Church as a very human institu- 
tion, divine only in its origin, and honey-combed with 
the weaknesses and faults of its members. 


The Most Wonderful Institution in History 


To the sincere Christian, the Church is something 
more than an institution. It is an ideal. It is to the 
Christian disciple what Democracy was to Lincoln—a 
glorious ideal, unattained, beset with foes, dimly per- 
ceived by the weakly spiritual, opposed and betrayed by 
th#itinsincere and selfish, endangered by the sincere, but 
unenlightened, yet withal an ideal, real and realizable, 
a thing to live for, and fight for, and sacrifice for, and die 
for. To men and women, in history, the Church, with 
all its faults and short-comings, has been precisely that, 
and we can give to the new recruits to the Church no 
greater word of exhortation than that in Hebrews Dives 
Opening with a “Wherefore,” it is the conclusion and 
appeal from a marvelous story, rising to a climax, 
of the heroes and exploits of faith, and deeply, wonder- 
fully, truly, it is the spirit of a great seer, saying to 
new recruits and to seasoned veterans, not merely what 
Napoleon said to his troops in Egypt, “Forty centuries 
look down upon you,” but rather the word of hope for 
the future. 


Eternity Anticipates Your Deeds 


The writer recalls a young French lad, in Paris, years 
before the war, who used to come in each evening to 
coach him in pronunciation. Evening after evening, he 
would appear in uniform, with his bayonet in the scab- 
bard at his side, and as the writer, something of a non- 
militarist, rallied him upon his warlike appearance, he 
would reply in glowing words, only partly understood, 
put which told of the glory that his forbears had had 
under Napoleon, and of the revolution that some day 
would arise when to him would come the chance to re- 
store the family fortunes. So he was drilling hard, and 
disciplining himself against the hour when he should 
strike for what he called “Uaggrandisement de France.” 
It is the spirit that should live in all recruits in the serv- 
ice of a greater than Napoleon. It is what Paul calls 
“the edifying of the Church.” 


The Amazing Church 
We have called the Church the most wonderful ies 
in history. Where is there anything to compare with it? 
It is universal in its magnitude and sweep. It knows 
no latitude, nor longitude; it reaches to hell in its power 


of transformation and it ascends to heaven in its affilia- 
tions and attainments. It is as broad as humanity. It 
knows no color line, for since the day when Philip ex- 
pounded the Gospel to the Ethiopian, black men and 
white men have shared its glories with all shades of 
color in between. It knows no limitations of race or 
language. From its earliest beginnings it has included 
rich and poor, great and lowly, learned and unlearned, 
and if the best and the worst have not been in its fel- 
lowship it has at least opened its gateway to the degraded 
and outcast, for as Paul described the foul characters 
of licentious Grecian cities, he said to the church mem- 
bers of his day, “and such were some of you.” 


Open Covenants Openly Arrived At 


Long before the world heard of such a thing the 
Church had “open covenants, openly arrived at.” Its 
bond of brotherhood does not depend on mystic emblems, 
secret signs, and closely-guarded pass-words. The great- 
est lodge, or fraternal order, no matter how beautiful its 
ritual or noble its purposes, raises a barrier. There may 
be the holy things of comradeship within the mystic 
circle, but somewhere there is exclusiveness. But the 
Church knows no barrier. If the barrier is there, it is 
not a Church, for the Church is ‘““Christ’s body, the fullness 
of him that filleth all in all,” and in Christ’s vision there 
is no human being that is not included. Paul’s longing 
was to make “all men see what is the fellowship of the 
mystery.” There is a mystery in the church; there are 
emblems and symbols; there are grips and pass-words, 
open sesames to God and to human hearts; but they are 
for all who can discover and appropriate them. God re- 
veals them, not to the select, but to the receptive. “He 
that doeth His will shall know of the doctrine.” 


A Goal Worth Striving For 


But the Church is as wonderful in its mission and pur- 
pose as in its origin and nature. Do young men want 
some glorious and difficult task against which they can 
measure their courage and powers? The Church has a 
task that may well challenge the Super-man, when he 
arrives. Here is the world for him to conquer, and it is 
a far greater task than Napoleon, or the Prussian, set 
himself. It is a conquest for Christ. 

The world might, conceivably, produce the Super-man, 
though thus far he has proven an image of clay, just as 
men were mistaking him for iron and bronze, but the 
world has never seriously considered the possibility of 
producing a race of Super-men. It is only the Church, 
through its Founder, and his great followers, who have 
ever dreamed of attempting that. Yet this is the Church’s 
dream: “If any man be in Christ he is a new creature; 
old things have passed away, all things have become 
new.” “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in Heaven is perfect.” It is a high, holy, illim- 
itable task, the Church’s Christ-given task of redemption. 

This is what the Church means for Youth—its young 
recruits. Next week we propose to discuss what Youth 
—young and new blood—means for the Church, and for 
the future of religion. W. H. G. 
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EDITORIAL 


Congregationalists in the South 


E gladly give space in this issue to a letter from an 
Atlanta business man, J. Wallace Hoyt, on Congre- 
gationalism in the South. One of the encouraging signs 
of the times in the development of the “New South” is 
the desire expressed by such men as Mr. Hoyt for the 
extension of the Pilgrim faith and the upbuilding of Con- 
gregational churches in that section of our country. 

It seems logical that as the spirit of democracy de- 
velops in the South and as a more liberal conception of 
religion comes through education, the South will turn 
more largely than heretofore toward the churches of 
our order. The reports of our Southern chureh exten- 
sion work give reason for encouragement if not enthu- 
siasm. But we must not be discouraged if progress is 
slow. Congregationalists do not wage campaigns for the 
propagation of their faith, nor for the establishment of 
churches. Moreover, as Mr. Hoyt indicates, if North- 
ern Congregationalists pursued such a course in the 
South, it would be resented. 

It may be a weakness of Congregationalists, but it is 
a fact of which we may be proud that, when we have 
broken new ground, it has not been to proselyte from 
other Christian churches, but to do needed work that 
others have not done. Statistics indicate that no part of 
our country is more “churched” than the South. 


Congregationalists from the North went into the 
South, half a century ago, not to establish churches for 
either white or colored people, but to meet a great human 
need, the most outstanding and imperative need of the 
time. Millions of slaves had been freed, freed in poverty 
and ignorance. The need was education, especially the 
education of leaders among the colored people to lead the 
way into competent, resourceful and enlightened citi- 
zenship, for enfranchisement had come as well as freedom 
from chattel slavery. 

The South was left poor and devastated by four years 
of war, and even the white people entered the Recon- 
struction Period without the resources to meet such a 
problem in addition to their own. 


The work that our American Missionary Association 
has done in the South, on the whole, needs no apology. 
It did not, it could not, educate the masses of the freed- 
men. It did not, it could not, proselyte Methodists and 
Baptists for the purpose of establishing Congregational 
churches. It could and did educate thousands of aspiring 
colored youth, when other doors of opportunity had not 
been opened to them. Many colored teachers and preach- 
ers, doctors and lawyers, musicians and writers, scientists 
and business men got their start in A. M. A. schools. 
Their influence as leaders of their race and as useful citi- 
zens of their country through all the years is beyond 
measure. The A. M. A. ministered also to the white 
Mountaineers in their poverty and ignorance. 

As fast as public schools have been provided, the 
A. M. A. has turned over to them the responsibility of 
education. There is still great need for such missionary 
schools as the A. M. A. supports in the South. 


Colored Congregational churches 


are scattered 
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through the Southern states as a by-product of the mis- j 
sion schools. Their influence among the educated colored © 
people is far beyond their numerical strength. The more. 
emotional forms of religion are most popular in the 
South, and this is true of colored and white churches) 
alike. It is partly a matter of temperament developed; 
in a warm climate and partly a matter of tradition and) 
education. Other denominations split on Southern is- 
sues, so that we have had Northern and Southern Bap- 
tists, Methodists and Presbyterians. There is but one 
kind of Congregationalists. | 

The South does not want an imported religion. Ty 
does not yet realize how well adapted to its needs Con-. 
gregational churches are. A Congregational church may 
be adapted to all proper local desires as fully as any. 
other church can be. It is a little democracy in which 
the majority will is supreme. But a church can never 
be a true Congregational church unless it is loyal to 
the Pilgrim ideals—loyal to the essentials of Christian. 
faith, devoted to Christian education and to missions _ 
—home and foreign—striving for a better social order, 
sharing the common responsibilities of our own and the 
broader fellowship of churches, democratic in spirit and 
in practice, ever seeking new truth and ever pressing for- 
ward to perform new duties. 

Such churches should appeal to Americans today even’ 
more strongly than ever before, and North, South, East 
and West enlightened folk of good-will should increas- 
ingly unite in the service and in the fellowship of Con- 
gregationalists. 


i 


The Citizen and the Hidden Tax | 

if would be much easier to kindle a flame of protest. 
against the too frequent waste and extravagance of 
our governments, in town and city, state and nation, if. 
all taxation were direct and visible. If we could see our) 
dollar go into the public treasury we might be more in- 
terested to note how it comes out again, and be more 
readily moved to indignation when it is used for lavish, 
or ill-considered spending. If for each million dollars. 
appropriated by our Congress over and above the reason- 
able need John Smith, of Smithtown, Pennsylvania, knew 
that he would have to earn or give an extra dollar, he. 
might have something to say to his representative. As | 
it is today, many of these representatives are afraid not 
to spend lavishly. If the case were otherwise and there 
were no hidden taxes, they might fear to spend waste- | 
fully, because John Smith would see his own money 
thrown away. | 
Under our present system we do not know what we 
are paying. We are largely taxed in the dark and the 
legislatures do not stop to think where the money is 
coming from. The House of Representatives, for in- 
stance, has recently voted to add some $15,000,000 to the 
estimates for river and harbor work, against the expressed 
advice and allowance of the Budget Commission. Whether 
this work ought to be done is a question. Whether it 
ought to be done now is a more urgent question. But 
the representatives in whose districts the work is pro- 
posed to be done seem afraid to economize for fear it will 
hurt their own political fortunes. Their constituents 
want government money spent in their own neighborhood. 
But government money is John Smith, of Smithtown’s 


_ Cameos of British Leaders 
“Princes of the Church” by Sir William 
ertson Nicoll is a kind of literary West- 
| Abbey. In it are memorials, shaped 
v a master hand, of thirty-four English- 
and Scotchmen who made notable con- 
Batons to the religious and educational 
ife of Great Britain during the last half 
entury and whose lives bore unmistakable 
root that they were men of God. The only 
erson who could have etched these figures 
clearly and accurately, is the editor of 
he British Weekly. We knew all of them 
ell and some of them intimately. The 
: te of portraitures stands as he painted 
em for immediate use in the British 
Weekly, as one after another of the men 
lepicted passed out of this life. 
The first impression of the book is that 
‘the richness and variety of the Christian 
dership youchsafed the British churches 
ring the later years of the nineteenth cen- 
y and the earlier years of the twentieth 
tury. We have, in the brief limits of 
9t more than ten or twelve pages for each, 
le summing up of the careers and personal 
jalities of teachers and scholars like Elm- 
e, Lightfoot, Westcott, Dods, Robertson 
th, and Flint; of preachers like Liddon, 
purgeon, Dale, Hughes, Parker, Maclaren 
nd Father Stanton; of ecclesiastical states- 
en like Cardinal Vaughan, Private Alex- 
nder, Principal Rainy, and Alexander 
hyte; of gifted hymn writers like Math- 
30n; Of great philanthropists like Dr. 
arnardo; of men like Henry Drummond, 
Maclaren and Sylvester Horne, so ver- 
tile and so successful in many fields of 
fort that they cannot easily be put in any 
he class. Hardly any one is left out of 
s category, Protestant or Catholic, who 
the last forty years in Great Britain has 
orged to the front of the Christian line. 
fhe mere setting down of the names re- 
inds us of the immense debt of the entire 
hristian world to the nation that has pro- 
uced these shining and serviceable servants 
‘of Christ and of the church universal. 
‘Naturally we in America are most deeply 
nterested in the half dozen in the group 
With whose books we are most familiar and 
whom many American congregations be- 
ne enamored through their occasional 
its to our shores. The vivid sketches of 
ummond, Parker, “Ian Maclaren,’ Dale 
md Horne, three of whom were pillars in 
nglish Congregationalism, bring their faces 
ind forms before us and we are once more 
n contact with their royal spirits. 
| I read these tributes when they first 
‘appeared in the Weekly. The judgments 
hen expressed will stand today as the ma- 
wu ed and perhaps final estimate of their 
ife work. Dr. Nicoll has the gift of analy- 
is and arranges in proper perspective the 
malities and traits which gave distinction 
to the individual. His own theological pre- 
ictions, which are of the conservative type, 
aturally lead him to take special delight 
n the men whose theory of the atonement 
cords with his own. We are not sure 
hether he is quite fair when he says that 
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Henry Drummond had no adequate concep- 
tion of sin or any complete intelligence of 
the religion of redemption. Who indeed, 
possesses absolutely “complete intelligence” 
concerning the mysteries of Christ’s suffer- 
ings? But on the whole, considering Sir 
William’s capacity for caustic criticism, this 
book is notably charitable and friendly in 
tone though praise never becomes flattery. 
He interprets, for example, the apparent 
egotism of Joseph Parker as in reality a 
mask of shyness. He says that he never 
knew any man who habitually gave away 
a larger share of his income. Such little 
touches as these add to the charm and 
value of the volume. 

One wishes that a pen approaching that 
of Dr. Nicoll in power of depiction could 
have immortalized in one book “Princes of 
the American Church” who have figured 
in its life during the last half century. 
What would we not give for a series of short 
clear-cut sketches of Moody and Phillips 
Brooks, of Storrs, and Gunsaulus, of James 
M. Buckley, and Bishop Haven, of William 
N. Clarke, and Theodore Munger, of Wash- 
ington Gladden, and William Hayes Ward. 

The final proof of Christianity is the 
type of men which it produces and no one 
can read what Dr. Nicoll has written about 
four and thirty great Christians of the last 
generation without a rekindling of enthu- 
siasm for the faith in which they lived and 
wrought and died. H. A. B. 


PRINCES OF THE CHURCH, by Sir WILLIAM 
Rosertson Nicott (Doran. $3.00). 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Colt and the Freight Train 

Once upon a time there was a Colt, that 
was born upon a Farm. And for the first 
days of his life he Roamed in a Wide Pas- 
ture beside his Mother. 

But it came to pass upon a day that the 
Farmer hitched up the old mare to his 
Spring Waggon and drave to Town; and 
the Colt followed after. 

And when the Colt saw his Mother hitched 
to the Waggon, he understood it not wholly, 
but supposed that she had Suddenly En- 
larged, and become capable of making more 
noise. For the Waggon was rickety, and 
when it rattled over the Dirt Road to the 
Village, it was the Noisiest Thing the Colt 
had ever heard. And the Colt thought the 
entire Contraption was his Mother. 

Now they arrived at the Village, and the 
Farmer hitched the old mare to the Hitch- 
ing Post in front of the General Store and 
Postoffice, and he went around Town and 
did his errands. 

And there was a yailroad that passed 
through that Town. And while the old mare 
was hitched and standing there, a Freight 
Train came Rattling Through. And the Colt 
left his mother and followed the train. 

And he ran down the track for the dis- 
tance of a Mile and a Quarter, and he 
jumped Four Cattle Guards. : 

And the Farmer came out of the Store, 
and beheld the Colt, disappearing down the 
track after the Freight Train. 

And of that which he spake I will tell a 
part only; and that part was this: 
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That fool Colt may think himself Smart 
in leaving his Mother to follow any old 
thing that makes a bigger noise, but when 
meal time cometh, he will miss his Mother; 
for freight trains don’t carry no Dining Cars 
for Colts. 

Now I have known men, yea and women, 
who were like unto that Colt. Whatever 
cometh down the track that maketh a Big- 
ger Noise, that do they follow for a Mile 
or Two. And then they stop, all out of 
breath, until the next Sensation cometh, 
and that also do they follow. 

But the Old Farmer was a wise man in 
his generation, and that which happeneth 
to the Colt happeneth unto such folk. For 
the Noisy Novelty runneth away over the, 
Horizon, if peradventure it falleth not to 
pieces, and they who follow it have great 
Hunger of Spirit, even though they know it 
not. For even thus spake a prophet of old, 
saying of such: 

It shall be an when an Hungry Man 
sleepeth, and behold he eateth; but he awak- 
eth, and his soul is empty. 


‘‘Our Good Friend ”’ 
A Tribute to Dr. George W. Nash 


From the “Weekly Messenger,’ published 
by the Students’ Association of the State Nor- 
mal School, Bellingham, Wash., from the pres- 
idency of which Dr. Nash recently resigned to 
become president of the Congregational Foun- 
dation for Education. 

“Normal will never seem quite the same to 
me, with Dr. Nash gone.” 

We have heard that said many, many times 
in the past weeks. We have heard it on the 
campus, in halls and class-rooms; everywhere. 
It seems to express the keen sense of loss felt 
by every person connected with the school at 
the resignation of Dr. Nash. 

Dr, Nash has accomplished splendid things 
for our school. During his administration the 
beautiful new dormitory was built, the Stu- 
dents’ Loan Fund increased rapidly and 
various new departments came into being. 
Bellingham Normal’s usefulness and efficiency 
have increased in every respect under his plan- 
ning and guidance. 

Dr. Nash was more than just the president. 
He was the good friend of every one of us. 
He was always accessible, ever ready to hear 
our troubles, sympathetic and helpful. When 
the boys won a game, Dr. Nash was as happy 
as the giddiest rooter. When they lost he 
praised them for playing a clean game and 
told them they’d win next time, so convincingly 
that they usually did. 

We certainly missed Dr. Nash while he was 
on -his vacation. Everybody did. One girl 
said, 

“Why doesn’t Dr. Nash come home?” 

Her chum replied: ‘“He’s trying to get us 
used to doing without him. But he can’t do 
ity” 

The warm feeling the students have for 
Dr. Nash was shown plainly by the enthusiastic 
way in which they welcomed him home last 
Friday. When he entered the auditorium after 
his three months’ absence, we all rose instine- 
tively and cheered for him. Why? Because 
we know that he’s a great man and a good 
man, and we’re proud of him, 

We are more sorry than we can say to lose 
our president. He has caught a bigger vision 
and he must answer it. We wish him the 
highest possible success in his new work. He 
is taking with him our respect, our gratitude 
and a large slice of the heart of the school. 
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Constantinople—A City of Dreams ' 


A Picturesque Account of a Recent Visit to 
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“The Most Romantic Port in the World” 
By Rev. Newton Marshall Hall, D. D. all 


“The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sang.” 


ee 

A and brilliantly colored beauty seemed 
to be before his eyes. Islands all white and 
green and a sea of terrific blue, and music, 
the thin note of distant trumpets.” 

So writes a contemporaneous novelist of 
that mystic sea whose waters have been fur- 
rowed by the keels of the ships of Jason and 
Ulysses and Paul, by the fleets of Xerxes, 
and the grand armada of the Allies, which 
tried in vain in 1916 to force the passage 
of the Dardanelles. We awoke on the morning 
after leaving Athens to find that we had 
doubled Cape Sunion in the night, and were 
sailing up the Aegean, the sea of romance, 
Mytilene on our right and the twin peaks 
of Skyros on our left, Skyros, whose soil 
is “forever England” because the grave of 
Rupert Brooke is there. I looked so long 
and so earnestly at Skyros, that a man who 
stood beside me said, “Have you a friend 
stationed there?’ I wanted to say, ‘Yes, I 
have a friend whose body is forever stationed 
there, but his soul goes marching on!” 

We crossed Paul’s track at the entrance 
to the Dardanelles. The “Man from Mace- 
donia” had called, and “‘loosing from Troas, 
we came with a straight course to Samo- 
thracia.” How history accumulates at cer- 
tain points! Troy was only a buried memory 
when Paul passed by unaware, and here 
piled up on “Beach A” at the tip of the 
Gallipoli peninsula are the wrecks of the 
English ships used at the landing of the 
“Anzacs.” 

Another sunrise found us steaming slowly 
to an anchorage in the Bosphorus, with 
the city of dreams before us, its minarets 
touched with rose and gold. It was a long 
time before we passed the careful scrutiny 
of the allied control. Then our ship drew 
up to the quay, and we were plunged into 
the roaring tide of traffic. Any sea-port is 
interesting, but Constantinople is the most 
cosmopolitan, the most dramatic, the most 
romantic port in the world. Here, as at 
Corinth in the old days, the Hast and the 
West meet, the ends of the earth foregather. 
Caravans come in from Taskend and Sar- 
macand, and the American tourist just 
off the “Caronia” mingles the slang of New 
York with all the dialects of Asia Minor. 
“Races and creeds march past you, and you 
stand by and admire. There is something 
secret and ancient about it: like Homer and 
the Bible and the Arabian Nights.” That 
is what Constantinople is like: Homer and 
the Bible and the Arabian Nights and some- 
thing ancient and secret of its own. 

Of course the casual visitor sees the moy- 
ing picture side of it, the glorious beauty of 
the matchless situation, the city that is 
set upon a hill, surrounded by flashing seas, 
its ancient walls, St. Sophia, Seraglio Point, 
Galata Bridge, the bazaars of old Stamboul, 
the throngs of all nations which fill the 
crowded streets. The tourist still sees the 
same old sights “as advertised,” the Sultan, 
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gray and old, practically a prisoner in his 
own palace, going to prayers on Friday, the 
dervishes, both whirling and howling, the 
bazaars and the mosques; but something 
far more vital and dramatic is stirring in 
the old city, more like “Homer and the 
Bible. and the Arabian Nights,” than the 
tawdry trapping and worn-out turn of what 
is only a fairly good vaudeville performance. 
Constantinople is an island of calm in a 
great maelstrom of human agony and unrest. 
It is such an oasis, only because the guns 
of the allied fleet are trained on the city 
night and day, and the allied patrols main- 
tain order in the turbulent streets, keeping 
the snarling tiger in his cage. 

“Go to Constantinople now,” urged “Jim” 
Mills, the astute correspondent of the As- 
sociated Press for the Balkans; “it is the 
most interesting city in the world and it 
is safe to go now, but nobody knows how 
long it will be safe.” Constantinople was as 
orderly as New York, on the surface, but 
we fancied that we could almost hear the 
guns of Kemal Pasha and the Greek ad- 
vance hammering each other on the BEski- 
Chehr line, and the frontiers of Soviet Rus- 
sia were only a few miles away. There 
were 150,000 Russian refugees, the wreck- 
age from the armies of Denikine and Wran- 
gel, in and about the city, when we were 
there. Running up the Bosphorus in a 
launch one afternoon, we passed a refugee 
ship coming in from the Black Sea, crowded 


A Group oF TURKISH WoMEN IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


with people, silent as ghosts, out of the hell 
of Russia. 

Over in Salonica there were 60,000 col- 
onists brought from Asia Minor by the 
Veniezelist administration, and abandoned 
to their fate by the Constantine government. 
They were dying of typhus at the rate of 
60 a day. “The worst situation I have ever 
seen,” said a veteran American Red Cross 
official. And now France, without the con- 
currence of the Allies, has made a treaty 
with the Kemal government which leaves 


the people of Cilicia to their fate. Pro}, 
Paul’s old city of Tarsus, and all that dij 
trict, the Armenians, 100,000 of them, ar 
moving out. The Turks have promised s 
curity. Does the lamb trust the wolf whos) 
fangs are dripping with blood? America i) 
apparently just waking up to what is a) 
intolerable situation. The world is at peace 
Oh, yes! in London and Paris and Ney 
York, but not on the frontiers of the Nea’ 
Hast. r 
I talked with our veteran missionary 
Dr. C. H. Riggs, with President Patrick, 0 
Constantinopole College, with the fine staf| 
of the Gedik Pasha School—one of the teach) 
ers, Miss Lena Dickinson, is a member o| 
my own church—with Red Cross officials an 
Near East people, and I did not find any 
one who is not profoundly apprehensive Oo! 
the future. The Allies, with desperate prob) 
lems of their own in Europe, have simply, 
let things drift. Kemal Pasha and _ his 
Nationalists, and King Constantine and his 
unrecognized government have taken turns 
in defying the allied powers, and all the 
while the slaughter of the innocents has. 
gone on. “Homer and the Bible and the 
Arabian Nights!” You will not find, in ol 
of them, stories so tragic and so moying. i 
is like the old glacial movements of the peo: 
ples before history began, nations uprooted) 
and swept from their places, on the eared 
they know not whither, pestilence and fam.) 
ine hanging on the flanks of the marching 
i 


j 


columns, a desert wandering with no Prom- , 
ised Land in sight. 

I said that the situation in Athens was 
like a dream; how much more so is this’ 
true of Constantinople. You pay your coin 
to the white-smocked guardian at the Galata 
bridge; you wander in the bazaars, and 
bargain for bits of brass and embroidery; 
you see the old, weather-beaten houses of 
Stamboul, strikingly like the oldest houses 
of Marblehead; toward evening you drop 
into the shop of the makers of Turkish 
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ght at the end of the bridge; a red 
lame is burning beneath the brass kettle 
‘syrup, dark figures are moving about, a 
\felasquez picture; you dine at the Russian 
vestaurant, where women said to be of the 
jobility and grave men in uniform of high 
lank are your attendants; you see at the 
Mera Palace hotel the members of the “Soy- 
et Trade Commission” with nothing to 
i, but stolen goods, wanting to buy every- 
ung with no money, except drafts on a 
inythical Bank of Dreams. This is on the 
face. What is beneath the surface? You 
veel that there are a thousand secrets, a 
|fhousand tales, just as there are a thousand 
easures buried beneath the soil of this 
agical old city. 
You wonder what would have happened 
if the English ships had made one more 
ln) 


F the Boston historians, Prescott, Park- 
man, Ticknor; if the Concord essayists, 
Hmerson, Thoreau, Alcott; if the Cambridge 
poets, Lowell and Longfellow, represent defi- 
lite and historical movements, “the Brooklyn 
preachers” stand for a distinct age in the 
American pulpit. Other historians, essayists, 
Bets there were than those who dwelt on 
‘the banks of the Charles or of the Concord 
ivers. So also there were other preachers 
an those of Brooklyn Heights. There were 
ee of Hartford, a genius; Phillips 
i rooks, of human and more than human 
‘yision ; Park, of regal power; Phelps, of 
Spiritual unction; A. L. Stone, of both Bos- 
ton and San Francisco, a quickening spirit; 
Murray, of Park Street, a brilliant and lurid 
flame; Thompson, of Broadway Tabernacle, a 
scholar in the pulpit; John Hall, the sober 
and wise expositor. But, above them each, 
at least in the Congregational ministry—a 
ministry devoted to preaching—stood forth 
“as towers Henry Ward Beecher and Richard 
Salter Storrs. 

Storrs was foreordained to the ministry 
‘long before he was ordained to it in the year 
"1845. At least three generations of clergy- 
“men contributed to his professional heritage. 

His great-grandfather was a chaplain in the 

evolutionary. Army ; his grandfather was a 

_ pastor at Longmeadow ; and his father, whose 
mame he bore, had, with the exception of 
half a decade of missionary service, a life- 
long pastorate at Braintree. He himself like- 
‘wise, with the exception of a brief first year 
Brookline, was the minister of a single 
parish for more than fifty years. He came 
of and contributed to a noble succession. In 
/ a great epoch he wrought, and he wrought 
worthily of the greatness of the epoch. 


A MAsrTer or PuBLic SPEECH 


Storrs wrote books, but they were books 
which were, in a sense, the transcript of his 
peeches; or one might say that his speeches 
were transcripts of his books. For it was to 
public speech in address, historical, memo- 
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attack on the forts, if the Australians had 
made that one more gallant charge which 
would have put the city at their mercy. 
Would the world have been better off if the 
war had ended two years earlier than it 
did, and Constantinople had been given to 
Russia, if the old imperial bear were in 
power on Pera heights? I do not know, but 
of one thing I feel sure. The situation would 
be immeasurably better if America had 
risen to the heights of her splendid oppor- 
tunity, if we had taken a mandate for Ar- 
menia. The American Red Cross, the fine 
young people of the Near Hast Commission, 
haye done a great deal to alleviate the hor- 
rors of the situation. When these young 
men and women come home, I do not think 
that they will be satisfied with a provincial 
destiny for America. Our great colleges 


Richard Salter Storrs 


rial, biographical, interpretative, as well as 
in sermon, that he gave himself; and it was 
through public speech, in diverse forms, that 
he interpreted, and through which he influ- 
enced, his age. : 

Storrs’ speech was of the classical type of 
eloquence. A scholar might call it Cicero- 
nian. Another scholar would declare it had 
the content and the elevation of Burke. It 
took to itself great themes. It was like 
“Paradise Lost” in its sweep and compre- 
hensiveness. It was religious in its content. 
It concerned the relationships of God to man, 
of man to God, and of men to each other. 
It was based upon ‘a serious, devout, in- 
telligent, inspiring conviction of the Divine 
origin and authority of the Gospel, and of 
its transcendent importance to men.”* 

The very titles of his addresses, given at 
the annual meetings of the American Board, 
jllustrate this interpretation: “The Vision 
of Christ the Inspiration to Foreign Mis- 
sions”; “Our Country’s Tribute to the 
World’s Civilization”; “Foundation Truths 
of American Missions”; “The Permanent 
Motive in Missionary Work.” In the ad- 
dresses made under these titles, and in the 
many other addresses, are found highest 
elements of eloquent speech. What lofty 
statement of fundamental principles, what 
splendor of diction, what grandeur of utter- 
ance, what nobility of paragraph and of 
phrase, what richness of single words! His 
speech was the speech of the Blizabethan 
age transferred to America in the nineteenth 
century. The style reminds one, too, of 
Macaulay’s noble, marching utterances, felt 
in history, essay and speech in the House 
of Commons. It has “vigorous quick-step, 
which one always wants in speaking to men, 
with an earnest conviction.”* His profes- 
sional education, beginning with training 
for the bar in the office of Rufus Choate, 


fell at a time when great lawyers addressed — 


a great bench and pleaded ‘before Suffolk 
County juries. “Mr. Webster was there, in 
the intervals between the sessions of the 
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on the Bosphorus, our splendid missionary 
forces in the Near East, are holding the 
fort with great courage, but they are like 
besieged garrisons today. They need all the 
force of America behind them. Over and 
over, I heard the words, “anything may 
happen in the Near East.” Ameri¢a, for 
her own safety, cannot be indifferent. 

As we steamed down the Sea of Marmora, 
we looked back. For a moment the minarets 
of the city rose through the mist, then a 
curtain of rain shut them out. A city of 
dreams, and it had vanished from our sight! 
We alone seemed real, and that great city 
intangible and impossible. Homer and the 
Bible and the Arabian Nights, and the thin 
note of trumpets across the sea. Who shall 
write the next page of that age long and 
fascinating story? 


Happy Yesterdays of a University President 
VI. 


One of the greatest orators and preachers of the past century 


By Charles Franklin Thwing, LL. D., Litt. D. 


President Emeritus of Western Reserve University 


Senate, in the maturity and splendor of his 
majestic intelligence. Mr. Choate was there 
—under whose direction I was prosecuting 
my studies—whose genius seemed an ori- 
ental, exotic, brilliant, luxuriant among the 
common ferns and brake of New England. 
Mr. Benjamin R. Curtis was there—recently 
deceased, then in the prime of his force and 
his career—whose power of perspicuous and 
persuasive legal statement surpassed that, 
I think, of any speaker whom I have since 
anywhere heard.’® 

Once I found myself alone with Dr. Storrs, 
after one of his Thursday evening addresses 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Board. With a twinkle in my eye, I asked 
him how he did it? With a responsive 
twinkle in his eye, he told me this incident: 
“While I was a student in the office of 
Rufus Choate,’ he said, ‘my health began 
to flag. I was advised to give up and to 
go into the country. I decided to go to 
Andover. I asked Mr. Choate what books 
I better take with me. His answer was, 
‘Take Gibbon!’ I took Gibbon and I read 
Gibbon with the utmost thoroughness. If 
any influence has helped to form my style, 
it was Gibbon’s ‘Rise and Fall’ !” 

If one compares any page of Gibbon with 
any page of Storrs’ addresses, or, to be par- 
ticular, if any one compare the paragraphs 
in which the historian pictures the sack of 
Constantinople with the final paragraphs of 
the address on “The Incentives to Missionary 
Work,” it is easy to infer that Dr. Storrs 
was right in his interpretation. The ornate 
and richly laden chapters of the historian 
are re-created in the heavily embroidered 
and elaborately wrought paragraphs of the 
preacher. 

The results represent what we call extem- 
pore speech; for Storrs’ speech was usually, 


1Preaching without Notes. By Richard 
Salter Storrs. Page 74. 

2Tbid. Page 101. 

°Preaching without Notes. By Richard 


Salter Storrs. Page 13. 
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though not always, without written notes. 
But behind the speaking was preparation in 
wide reading and in constant and deep re- 
flection. History was his peculiar field. His 
was not the scholarship of the sources; it 
was the scholarship of the printed volume. 
His knowledge the technical scholar would 
call superficial; but in this knowledge he 
caught the significance of an epoch, the tend- 
ency of an age, the traditions of a move- 
ment. In illustrative proof, one has only to 
consult the first two chapters of his ‘“Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux,”’ bearing the titles “The 
tenth century: its extreme depression and 
fear’; “The eleventh century: its reviving 
life and promise.’ The full, if not the 
critical, knowledge of an era, he made his 
own. The spirit of a period filled his mind. 
The lasting teachings of the centuries he 
caught, interpreted, transmitted. To the 
mind, thus instructed and disciplined, was 
given the gift of unwritten speech. The 
gift, however, he has affirmed, was rather 
an achievement than a gift. It was utter- 
ance, splendid, ornate, tropical. It often 
suggested the golden glories on wall and 
canvas of the Italian renaissance. I wish 
I could give some illustrations. I must be 
content with simple references.’ 


THE MINISTER AND THE MAN 


It is ever to be borne in mind that Dr. 
Storrs was quite as completely a parish 
priest and minister and preacher of the in- 
dividual Congregational church as he was 
the public orator. Of the Church of the 
Pilgrims he was pastor for more than fifty 
years. In a long ministry, the character of 
the minister weighs the more as its length 
increases. In the make-up of the character 
of such a pastor, the heart fills a part at 
least as important as that of the intellect. 
In Dr. Storrs, heart and mind were closely 
united; so closely united that one hesitates 
to attempt to analyze the whole character. 
In him affection was joined to intellect, 
strength to tenderness, forcefulness to gra- 
ciousness and individuality to deep and 
broad sympathies. People had for him both 
admiration and affection, and the affection 
increased, without admiration diminishing 
as knowledge of him deepened. Faith— 
quite as much an emotional grace as an 
intellectual achievement—hope and charity 
were pervasive and controlling. If he was 
august, he was also gentle; and if dignity 
clothed him as a robe—as it did—the texture 
of the robe was woven of the threads of 
kindness and of love. These elements sprang 
from and flowered forth into a general cul- 
ture—a culture of reasoned judgment, united 
with an appreciation of the beautiful in 
nature and in man. Indeed, I always felt in 
his presence a certain cultured massiveness, 
or intellectual opulence. <A giant he was, 
yet he never used his strength like a giant. 
For if he was bold—as he was—he was also 
cautious and prudent; a gentleman without 
fear and without reproach; pure in heart, 
he communed with his God, and proclaimed 
the truths of God as he perceived and felt 
them. If his heart was tender and loving— 
as it was, and as his people knew better 
than all the rest of the world—his emotions 
never swept him away from his strong and 
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firm standards. His own judgments and 
beliefs were well buttressed in mighty con- 
victions, yet his sympathy with those who 
failed to assent to his positions was ap- 
preciative. 

In the tempests of the American Board 
of the ninth and tenth decades of the last 
century, he proved himself a great pilot. 
He kept his rudder true in the tossing seas. 
He brought the ship into the desired haven, 
not without damage, but with the great 
eraft staunch from stem to stern, able to 
endure many another hard and long voyage. 
He had the spirit of the Puritan, as his 
great oration intimates; but his Puritanism 
was pervaded by the graciousness of the 
Beatitudes. He embodied, above most men 
of his time, the Greek conception of the true, 
the good and the beautiful. The truth he 
sought to know, and to express, the good 
was wrought into his manhood, and applied 
in righteousness, and the beautiful became 
the unconscious incarnation in himself of 
his quest of the highest and the best. 

There was in him, also, wit and humor; 
more wit than humor. Illustrations of it 
abound in remembrance and on _ printed 
page. I must content myself with only a 
single illustration, which has value of sev- 
eral sorts. “When I was ordained,” wrote 
Dr. Storrs, “I was in somewhat delicate 
health, not long recovered from a_ serious 
sickness, thinner and paler than I have since 
been. The ‘Charge’ was-given to me by a 
most excellent man—a friend of my father 
for many years, a friend of my own from 
my boyhood up, to whom I was attached by 
many tender and grateful ties, and whom 
I had every reason to revere. He was a 
man of very full and florid habit, who had 
not seen his knees, as they say, for twenty 
years—and as he stood speaking on the plat- 
form, while I stood listening beneath, the 
contrast between us was undoubtedly strik- 
ing. It was emphasized, perhaps, to some 
of the congregation, when, looking at me 
with tears in his eyes, he said very earn- 
estly : ‘My young brother, I charge you, Keep 
under the body!’ ’’® 


BEECHER—BROOKS—STORRS 


In the middle and last decades of the last 
century America had three great preachers, 
—Henry Ward Beecher, Phillips Brooks, 
Richard Salter Storrs. On the Sunday after 
Beecher died, Brooks, in a sermon, called 
Beecher “the greatest preacher in Amer- 
ica.”® James Bryce once said to me that 
America had had two great preachers— 
Henry Ward Beecher and Phillips Brooks. 
Less known, but to some equally great, was 
Richard Salter Storrs. Storrs, in an ad- 
dress made immediately after his consecra- 
tion, called Brooks “that magnificent Chris- 
tian man and teacher.” : 

In certain respects, each of the three ex- 
celled the others. In Beecher, the insight 
of truth was more immediate. In Brooks, 
truth was a human process and product. 
In Storrs, truth was an achievement to be 
won. Beecher had more passion; Brooks, 
more sustained earnestness; Storrs, greater 


‘splendor and majesty in thought and ex- 


pression. Beecher made a more direct ap- 
peal to the masses—he was the John Bright 
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and Spurgeon; Brooks, to the youth of th 
college—he was the academic Gladstone 
Storrs, to the classes of noble tradition an 
fine environment—he was Liddon, but wit 
more earnestness than the Dean of St. Paul’, 
Beecher’s pulpit was a platform. Eves 
worthy cause had a hearing. Brooks’ pulp) 
was a pulpit; it stood for religion in broa¢ 
est and deepest relations. Storrs’ was 
desk for intellectual teaching, and for moré 
and Christian quickening. Beecher was th) 
public orator; Brooks, the expositor ; Storr; 
the inspirer. Beecher was, at times, th) 
more brilliant; Brooks, the more sustaine| 
in great thought; and Storrs, the more mag) 
nificent in speech. In Beecher, the though! 
and expression were the more extempore 
in Brooks, the more general and apt for th 
hour and the place; in Storrs, the more soli 
and substantial. Beecher’s sermons read th) 
least well. Brooks’, in the reading, thro] 
with the original thought and feeling. Storrs 
move in a dignity and splendor which seen 
remote and cold to those who never hear( 
that vibrant voice. Each was inspired bj 
the oracles of the Bible, and each worshipet 
the Christ, the Son of God, the Son of Man 
as the source and author of power. Eacl 
experienced the rapture and reward of thi 
man of eloquence when he becomes more 
far more, than himself, when he with his 
audience loses himself, when intellect and 
will and conscience are alike submerged it 
the surging feelings. 
Beecher, Brooks, Storrs constitute a trin 
ity of preachers and of Christian ministers 
not unworthy of inclusion with the Bostor) 
historians, the Concord essayists and the 
Cambridge poets, their contemporaries. They 
dwelt, it may be said, as Storrs remarked 
of the preacher, “in intimate communion 
with the mind of the Most High.” 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


* Addresses on Foreign Missions, page 153) 
Bernard of Clairvaux, pages 422-3. 
5Preaching without Notes. By Richard! 
Salter Storrs. Pages 91-92. 
*Life of Phillips Brooks. Vol. II, page 645.) 


The Vision of the Col* 
By Charles L. Goodrich 
After having climbed, in a _ thunderstorm, 
the headwall of King’s Ravine, in the White 
Mountains. 
Once on a rugged and loftly height, 
Beset with clouds which barred the sight, 
’*Twas my rare joy to see, 
All unexpectedly, 
Through sudden rift in the misty wall, 
The lovely vision of the col: 
Its red-roofed shelter shining— 
nd of the day’s long striving—_ 
And one great summit gleaming gray, 
A venture for another day. 


So when with loss of utmost breath 

I top the rugged ridge of death, 

Firmly I think to see, 

Shining to welcome me, 

Through mortal yeils that drift and part, 

Soul shelter, the refuge of the heart, 

Homelike though bright with splendors— 

Goal of life’s long endeayors— 

And mighty summits towering o’er, 

New ventures for an son more. 

Wellesley, Mass. pS 
* A mountaineer’s term for a depression be- 

tween two mountains. ¥ \ 
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tela GRANT had come ito be 
: known as an all-round fighter, sel- 
| dom, if ever, surpassed; but the biggest part 
| Of him was his heart.” No better text could 
te found for an estimate of Grant or a 
tribute to his memory on the one hundredth 
|| anniversary of his birth than this quotation 
|from the reminiscences of General Long- 
‘street, one of his most persistent and capable 
foes on the field of battle. 

)No doubt Grant’s permanent place in his- 
\tory will come from his prowess as a sgol- 
| dier. Some have sought to belittle him in 
/ comparison with Lee, with his smaller army 
|‘and more brilliant generalship. Suflice it 
| to say that Grant commanded the largest 
|| armies that the civilized world had ever 
I seen, that “his marvelous combinations, coy- 
ering half a continent, soon wrought the 
| destruction of the Confederacy,” and that 
| those armies were so placed that within 
‘forty-seven days of Appomattox all the Con- 
-federate armies had surrendered, and the 
| Union had been saved in its integrity. 


A GREAT-HEARTED SOLDIER 


No one questions that his distinction was 
* chiefly as a fighter, rather than as a strate- 
| gist. He was a Maccabeus, the hammerer. 
' Always the aggressor, he forced his plans 
“upon the enemy. Grant was of Scotch de- 
‘scent. The heraldic device of his clan is a 
- burning mountain, and their war-cry, “Stand 
i fast, Craig Ellachie.” This is altogether in 
iP keeping with the general’s message, “I pro- 
pose to fight it out on this line if it takes 
Ih all summer.” 
; Even as a soldier, however, “the biggest 
i part of him was his heart.” The first re- 
_ corded words of General Lee on his return 
home were, “General Grant has acted with 
: magnanimity.” lLee’s biographer, Thomas 
Nelson Page, says: ; 
I love to think of Grant that April day at 
Appomattox: the simple soldier, the strenu- 
ous fighter who, though thrashed, was al- 
ways ready to fight again; who now, though 
_ he had achieved the prize for which he had 
' fought so hard and paid so dearly, was 80 
’ modest and so unassuming that but for his 
shoulder straps and that yet better mark of 
_ rank, his generosity, he might not have been 
known as the victor. Southerners generally 
have long forgiven Grant all else for the 
magnanimity that he showed that day to 
“Lee. By his orders no salutes of joy were 
|) fired, no public marks of exultation over his 
) fallen foe were allowed. History contains 
no finer example of greatness. 
' The much-talked-of surrendering of Lee's 
| sword and Grant’s chivalric return is only 
| “the purest romance” according to the pond 
of General Grant himself. But the Union 
general did quite as generous if less spec- 
ry tacular an act. He noticed that the Con- 
-federate leader was wearing a sword of 
considerable value—probably the one pre 
“sented to him by the State of Virginia— 
‘he wrote into the terms a phrase excepting 
from surrender the side-arms of all officers, 
their private baggage and horses. Further- 
more, after the terms were signed, Lee re- 
marked that he had forgotten to mention 


“ 


a—so 


By Thomas C. Richards 


that the cavalry and artillery horses in his 


army belonged to the men themselves. “But 
it is too late now,” he added. 
The Union commander, however, inter- 


rupted him and said, “I will instruct my 
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pavolling officers that all the enlisted men 
of your cavalry and artillery who own horses 
are to retain them, just as the officers do 
theirs. They will need them for their spring 
plowing and their farm work.” 

Lee’s confidence expressed before the sur- 
render, that Grant would offer as good terms 
as he was entitled to receive, were fully 
justified. 

A few months after Appomattox, Grant 
made a tour of the South. He was hailed 
everywhere as a savior rather than as a 
conqueror. Tie had saved them from the 
rancor and revengeful spirit of many in the 
North. He had set a precedent for subse- 
quent surrenders and had done much to 


Winged Words of Grant 

I shall take no backward steps. 

The best means of securing the repeal 
of an obnoxious law is its vigorous 
enforcement. 

Let no guilty man escape. 

Let us have peace. 

I propose to move immediately on your 

works. 

never admired the character of the first 

but I recognize his great 


loon 


Napoleon ; 
genius. 
But this was a fearful lesson and should 
teach us the necessity of avoiding wars 

in the future. 

The cause of the great war of the Rebel- 
lion against the United States will have 
to be attributed to slavery. 

I never went into the army without re- 
gret and never retired without pleasure. 


a ee 


pring the war to an early close, rather than 
to an endless succession of guerrilla warfare, 
which would have followed harsher terms. 
Late in May, 1865, President Johnson 
issued a proclamation of amnesty, but Gen- 
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Grant, the Magnanimous 


An appreciation of the great commander, the one hundredth 
anniversary of whose birth will be celebrated April 27 


eral Lee and others were excluded from its 
operation, and he was indicted for treason. 
Lee wrote to Grant, who threatened John- 
son with his surrender of the command of 
the army unless the indictment was quashed 
and the terms of his agreement with Lee 
were kept. 


In closing the paragraph on Grant, the 
soldier, we do well to remember that he said 
to Bismarck: “The truth is I am more of 
a farmer than a soldier. I take little or no 
interest in military affairs, and although I 
entered the army thirty-five year ago, and 
have been in two wars, I never went into 
the army without regret and never retired 
without pleasure.” 


A MArryYR TO FRIENDSHIP 


Only a word may be said of Grant as 
President. He did not want the office and 
said so plainly. But the public would not 
take “No” for an answer. In his acceptance 
of the nomination he reached a climax in 
the words, “Let us have peace.” But he 
was to have stormy times, for some men 
whom he appointed to office were false to 
the trust which he put in them. One of the 
weaknesses of his administration was due 
to his great-heartedness and his refusal to 
go back on his friends. He kept a soldier’s 
sense of loyalty to his comrades; he trusted 
‘not wisely, but too well.” It was quite 
impossible for him to believe his friends 
eapable of any wrong. He could not dis- 
credit them, and he must reward their 
friendship. His attitude was expressed by 
what he said about an old instructor at 
West Point who had been reported to be 
disloyal. “Keep out of the papers every- 
thing against Blank. Anything said against 
him must be a lie.” 


“Better worth reading than any military 
biography since ‘Cesar’s Commentaries’”’ is 
the candid estimate pronounced by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson on the ‘Personal Me- 
moirs of U. 8S. Grant.” This book will have 
to be reckoned with by all future historians 
of the Civil War. It in itself is an author- 
ity, and it is a human document of surpris- 
ing worth, as it reveals the man. But even 
more, it is the monument of the noblest 
battle and finest victory in the life of a 
great soldier. It shows us that our Great 
Heart is also Grant the Lion Heart as well. 

Again, it is the story of his trust in 
humanity being misplaced. His business 
partners traded on that trust and tricked 
him, humiliated him and robbed him of 
every dollar that he had in the world. It 
is a. story of the outrageous falsity of men 
whom he held to be infallible. “A martyr 
to his friendships,” some one has said of 
him. 

Then began his magnificent fight against 
time and death. The fell monster cancer 
clutched at his throat. But under the shadow 
of that impending doom he worked on, 
handicapped by this most distressing of 
maladies. He was striving to wipe out 
every financial obligation against his name, 
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and to provide support and comfort for his 
own people, dearer to him than life. AS 
one who saw him then tells us, “The spec- 
tacle of the hero who had earned and 
won the highest earthly honors, working 
amid the miseries of a sick chamber to 
glean the gains which he knew he never 
could enjoy—the fainting soldier, propped 
up on the mountain-top to stammer out ut- 
terances to sell for the benefit of his chil- 
dren—is a picture to which history in all 
her annals can find no parallels.” 


GRANT’S RELIGION 
Like Lincoln, Grant never became a mem- 


ber of any church, but he was reverent and | 


religious. His trust in God was supreme, as 
he shows in his correspondence. When he 
accepted his commission as Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral, he said to Lincoln: “I feel the full 
weight of the responsibilities now devolving 
on me, and I know that if they are met, it 
will be due to those armies, and, above all, 
to the favor of that Providence which leads 
both nations and men.” He grew up as a 
boy in the Methodist church, and always 
regularly attended worship in that church 
during his manhood. 

To the children of the United States, on 
the centennial celebration of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1876, he sent this 
message: 

Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet-anchor 
of’'our liberties. Write its precepts upon 
your hearts and practice them in your lives. 
To its influence we are indebted for the prog- 
ress we have made in true civilization, and 
to this we must look as the guide in the 
future. 

The General was particular in his observ- 
ance of Sunday. He never played any game 
on that day, nor ever wrote his official cor- 
respondence then if he could help it. 

Like Roosevelt, he objected to any stories 
that were off color. He refused to counte- 
nance a coarse joke. When a visitor about 
to tell a story looked around significantly 
and said, “I see there are no ladies present,” 
the General instantly interrupted him with, 
“No, but there are gentlemen.” Needless to 
say, the story was not told. 

Grant never swore. A comrade sitting by 
the campfire with him late one night said, 
“General, it seems singular that you have 
gone through all the rough and tumble of 
army life and frontier service and have 
never been provoked into swearing.” Grant 
replied : 

Well, somehow or other, I never learned 
to swear. When a boy I seemed to have an 
aversion to it, and when I became a man I 
saw the folly of it. I have always noticed, 
too, that swearing helps to arouse a man’s 
anger; and when a man flies into a passion, 
his adversary who keeps cool always gets 
the better of him. In fact, I never could see 
the use of swearing. 

Forgiving to his foes, generous to his ene- 
mies, merciful to the fallen, clean of speech 
and pure in life, loyal to his friends even 
to a fault, simple and unassuming in his 
manner, his name untarnished, his honor 
unstained, a gentleman unafraid, reverent 
before his God, honored by fellowmen—such 
is Great Heart the Soldier, Grant the 
Magnanimous. 


Medford, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Dr. Cyrus A. Northrop 


An Appreciation 

Dr. Cyrus A. Northrop, ex-president of the 
University of Minnesota, whom Dr. L. D. 
Coffman, now president, characterized as 
Minnesota’s most distinguished citizen, was 
born in 1835 at Ridgefield, Ct. His father 
came of old New England stock and was 
a farmer. Young Northrop had his train- 
ing in the common schools and at Yale Uni- 
versity, graduating from the latter at the 
age of twenty-three. Two years later he 
graduated from the Yale Law School, and 
was shortly after admitted to the bar in 
Connecticut. He was then clerk of the Con- 
necticut House of Representatives and of 
the Senate, for a year in each. 

He then tried the journalistic field, and 
was for some months editor of the New 
Haven Palladium. He did not find what 
he wished in these callings and for the time 
he was inclined to the ministry, but finally 
chose teaching for bis vocation. He re- 
turned to Yale in 1863 as Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, which position he held for 
twenty-one years. In 1884, he became presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota, and 
was formally inaugurated June 11, 1885. It 
was twice rumored during his incumbency 
that he would become president of Yale, but 
he chose to stay in Minnesota. When he 
went to Minnesota, the University had four 
buildings, a faculty of thirty and 223 stu- 
dents. When he resigned twenty-seven years 
later, the school had fifty-six buildings, a 
faculty of 450, a student body of more than 
6,000 and extension work covering the entire 
state. 

In the educational field, Dr. Northrop was 
noted for his thorough-going knowledge and 
his ripe wisdom. His power as a speaker for 
all sorts of public occasions made him the 
most popular man in this field in Minnesota. 
He was particularly happy in his relation- 
ships with children and youth. He loved 
young people, and was especially interested 
in the life and work of all his students. He 
was a ready wit, and used his great talent 
in this regard to illuminate many a gloomy 
place in life. 

His greatness as a Christian was well set 
forth by his pastor, in. the funeral sermon, as 
follows: 

President Northrop was a pious man. It 
is too bad that fine old word has fallen into 
contempt through misuse. He was not sanc- 
timonious; indeed, I think I never knew a 
man with a more wholesome contempt for 
mere religiosity than he had. But he pos- 
sessed and was possessed by a sturdy faith 
in God and immortality; and Christ was 
real to him—a living Master whom he loy- 
ally served. That he was a familiar of the 
spiritual world, none of us needs to be told 
who knew him in college days and remem- 
ber when ‘“Prexie’ prayed. Heaven came 
near to us then, because even then he was 
near Heaven, though not so near as he is, 
thank God, today. He had long been an 
influential dignitary among the churches of 
the Pilgrim faith and order; as long ago as 
1889 he received the highest’ honor in the 
gift of the Congregational denomination, the 
office of Moderator of the National Council. 

At the time of his death, he was still the 
first vice-president of the American Bible 
Society, and also the honorary vice-president, 
after having served effectively as president 


of that eminently religious institution, the 
Children’s Home; and for something more 
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than a year past, he has been one of the. 
deacons of this church, an office which he 
was with difficulty persuaded to accept be- 
cause, said he, he was not good enough to’ 
be a deacon. I surmise, however, and cer- | 
tainly I hope, that in this statement he was. 
conscious of a sparkle of that wit which 
in his mental constitution kept piety from‘ 
undue excess. One of the happiest memories 
he has left is his keen appreciation of a 
good story and his gift for the clever, un- 
expected word just at the right point. If | 
he had not been more than a conventionally | 
religious man, this wit of his might easily 
have been mordant; but its keen flash was 
ever without the edge of malice, because he 
liked people more than he liked fun, and. 
never made fun of people unkindly. It is | 
strange to remember how varied have been 
the moods of the many visits I have had 
with him in recent years. Some of them 
have been hours of heavenly enlightenment ; 
some have been pervaded with his subtle 
and infectious humor, and saturated in 
laughter. All have been times of refresh- 
ment and inspiration. 


Dr. Northrop was fifty years of age when ' 
he became president of the University of 
Minnesota, and he regarded his twenty-seven 
years there as his greatest work. When he 
retired at seventy-six, he was strong and — 
vigorous and in the full tide of years. He 
was married, in 1862, to Anna E. Warren, 
of Stamford, Ct.; two children were born of 
this union, a son and a daughter. He was 
the last of the educational giants which Con- 
gregationalism furnished to the West during 
the last generation. 


The Response to the Home 


Missionary Society | 

“Well, how did the C. H. M. §. come out 
at the end of its fiscal year? Did it have a 
deficit in spite of its appeals and our generous 
response?” Some such questions as these are 
naturally arising in the minds of those who > 
have been interested in the fact that the Na- 
tional Society was threatened with a heavy | 
deficit at the close of its fiscal year on March 
Si, 1922) 

We are glad to report that although there 
was a deficit it was materially reduced because 
of the generosity of those who responded in- 
this emergency. The books on March 31 
showed an overdraft for our work of $42,409, 
$20,000 of which had been carried over from 
the preceding year. At that date the amount 
received in special contributions was approxi- 
mately $18,500. It will thus be seen that the 
deficit would have been almost fifty per cent. 
greater if these sums had not been sent in. 
Moreover, since April 1, a number of contri- 
butions have been received for the debt. It 
is hopefully anticipated that other donors, not 
yet heard from, will be moved to make special 
gifts. There will also be some additional 
money coming from home missionary churches 
which have loyally assumed one month’s mis- 
sionary aid and whose contributions will ap- 
pear to their credit in the April accounts. 

An excerpt from a letter received by one 
of our state superintendents in a field which 
has been hard hit by crop failure and financial 
distress gives a concrete view of the spirit in 
which these home missionary churches have 
met the suggestion made to them. 

Dear BrotTHER: I have your letter concern- 
ing the deficit of the Home Missionary Society. 
While it is as nothing compared to the deficit 
of the members of the congregation of this 
local church, we will do what we can... to 
attend to that one month’s pay. If we do not 
get a crop this season, we will all leave what 
is here that we cannot carry away in a cov- 


ered rig, and send word to the Indians to take — 
back their No Man’s Land. E. M. H. 


tend regularly for fourteen years, 
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Week Day Religious Education 


As discussed at the annual convention of the Religious 
Education Association, held in Chicago two weeks ago. 


HE annual convention of the Religious 
Education Association, which was held in 
Chicago, March 29—April 1, revealed a wide- 
spread popular interest in the movement for 
the establishment of week-day religious schools. 


‘This movement, still in its incipient stage, was 
‘the center of interest at the convention, the 


themes for discussion growing out of the Sur- 
yey of Week-day Schools which had been pre- 
pared by Prof. Erwin L. Shaver. The material 
for the discussion had been further provided 
by a series of studies concerning the legal as- 


ipects of week-day religious education, the aims 


of week-day schools, problems relating to the 
curriculum, problems of organization and su- 
pervision, the relationship of week-day schools 
of religion to public schools, teaching methods, 
professional standards and the training of 
teachers. Much of this material had been 
already published in Religious Hducation, the 
organ of the Religious Edueation Association. 
This admirable method of providing informa- 
tion in adyance enabled the convention to 
concentrate its attention upon the problems 
growing out of the movement. 


A Raprip GROWTH 


Perhaps the most striking fact regarding 
these week-day schools is the suddenness with 
which they have arisen. The great majority 
have been organized within the last two years, 
and the oldest school reporting was founded 
in 1909. And yet, the surveyor found no less 
than 324 schools sufficiently well organized to 
send in detailed answers to his comprehensive 
questionnaire. The largest number of schools 
are to be found along a line drawn from New 
York to Chicago, with shorter lines radiating 
from these centers. The total number of pupils 
reported is slightly in excess of 32,000, of 
whom somewhat more than half are girls. It 
is probable that completer information would 
show upwards of 50,000 in attendance upon 
these week-day schools. 

It should be remembered that these schools 
are almost exclusively representative of Prot- 
estant Christianity. Jewish schools have been 
independently surveyed, and in New York City 
alone it is reported that over two million 
dollars is spent annually by the Jews in sup- 
port of their religious schools. The policy of the 
Roman Catholic Church in establishing and 
maintaining parochial schools is also well 
known. These newer schools, therefore, may be 
taken as an indication of a wide-spread and 
rapidly growing conviction on the part of Prot- 
estants that their own provision for religious 
education has been seriously inadequate—a 
conviction which finds emphatic corroboration In 
such careful studies as Religion Among Ameri- 
can Men, a painstaking inquiry into the reli- 
gious life of the American soldier. 


PRESENT ARRANGEMENT INADEQUATE 


_ A moment’s reflection upon the present sit- 
uation in Protestant churches should be suf- 
ficient to convince any one of this inadequacy, 
from every point of view. As regards the 
amount of time spent, few churches provide 
more than a half hour per week on the average 
for the children under their care. At this rate, 
hardly more than a full day in a year, os 
three working days of eight hours each, 0 
religious instruction is available, even for the 
more fayored children of pen ace 

i ildren continue - 
Assuming that these childr Lies 
from six to twenty years of age, their religious 
instruction at the hands of the church amounts 


to two full weeks, distributed in little half- 
hour bits over this long period. But recent 
investigations show that ‘more than half the 
children are absent more than half the time,” 
and that some 27,000,000 children do not come 
at all within the range of the church’s teach- 
ing influence. 

It is not less disquieting to note that the 
scope of the church’s teaching, aS measured 
by the content of its instruction, is very lim- 
ited. The uniform Sunday school lessons, 
which have occupied the field in the majority 
of Protestant churches for nearly fifty years, 
have actually made use in all this time of 
only thirty-five per cent. of the Biblical mate- 
rial, leaving untouched nearly sixty-five per 
cent! Graded lessons, it is true, have reversed 
these percentages, but graded lessons even 
now are in use in less than half of the Prot- 
estant Sunday schools. We are beginning 
to realize that the Christian of today must be 
intelligent regarding the great spiritual move- 
ments of the past and the noble Christian 
enterprises of the present. He must know 
something of church history and of missions. 
But the church gives little place as yet to this 
important knowledge. The same may be said 
of training in worship, in the spirit of serv- 
ice, in preparation for leadership. It is not 
strange that the conviction of inadequacy is 
growing. 

This conviction finds expression in several 
distinct types of week-day school, this variety 
of type growing out of the differences in local 
conditions. In some instances a school is 
organized and maintained by an individual 
church, in other cases several churches of the 
game denomination unite to support the school, 
in still other cases churches of different de- 
nominations join forces to provide a school for 
the neighborhood or community, and in a few 
instances citizens of a community have organized 
more or less independently of any and all 
churches, to maintain a week-day school. 


REMEDYING THE SITUATION 


It is altogther natural that persons who 
are convinced of the inadquacy of Protestant 
Christian education should seek to remedy the 
situation, first, by securing more time for in- 
struction, and second, by providing more ma- 
terial and covering more ground. The dis- 
cussion at the convention of the Religious 
Education Association, however, brought out 
the fact that the establishment of week-day 
schools of itself raises new and important 
problems in education. ‘There is the serious 
problem of defining the relationship between 
these new schools and the Sunday school, 
on the one hand, and the public school, on 
the other; that is, the problem of correlation. 
There is also the problem of defining the re- 
lationship of instruction, whether given in 
these week-day schools, in the Sunday school 
or in the public school, to conduct and to the 
training of the individual in desirable attitudes 
and habits. In other words, how are the 
week-day schools to be related to such moye- 
ments as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, the Christian Citizenship Programs 
of the Y. M. and Y¥. W. C. A., and similar 
agencies of an informal character whose pur- 
pose it is to shape conduct and establish 
habits. It is evident that the growth of this 
movement of week-day schools will compel us 
to define afresh our aims in religious educa- 
tion, and to place a new valuation upon all 
our educational materials and processes. 

It is altogether desirable that this should 
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be done. Indeed, for this very reason, the 
movement for week-day schools of religion is 
a most hopeful one. The danger lies in the 
tendency to rush precipitately into the move- 
ment, establish a large number of schools, 
demand of school boards the release of school 
children from public school classes and stand- 
ardize the new schools with fixed standards, 
before we have taken time to consider care- 
fully these more fundamental questions of 
aim, curriculum, correlation, teaching methods, 
and the like. The need of caution at this 
stage in the development of the movement was 
strongly emphasized at the convention, and 
in order that those who are experimenting 
with such schools may have the benefit of 
mutual counsel and criticism, a special section 
of the Religious Education Association was 
organized, its membership consisting of those 
who are working with or studying the prob- 
lems of the week-day school. The trend of 
discussion and the conclusions reached will be 
seen from the report of the Findings Com- 
mittee, a summary of which is given below. 
B. 8. W. 


Summary of Findings 

The true aim of religious education is to 
assure the more adequate living of children in 
society, aS measured by the highest religious 
standards. The prevailing type of curriculum 
at present centers in Biblical instruction, but 
with increasing emphasis upon results in life 
and conduct and with ever clearer recogni- 
tion of the fact that the ideal curriculum will 
center about the experience of the child. 

So far as types of organization are con- 
cerned, the movement is still in the experimen- 
tal stage. No one type can be said to be the 
best for all communities. 

It is also evident that we have reached no 
consensus of opinion as to the ideal relation- 
ship between the public school and the week- 
day schools of religion. This much is clear: 
the week-day school of religion must justify 
its claim to a share in the child’s time by 
adequate standards of work. Having thus jus- 
tified its claim, it has every right to the op- 
portunity to make its vital contribution to the 
education of the child. 

The Convention reaffirmed the principles 
stated in the resolution adopted in 1916, em- 
phasizing the necessary distinction between 
church and state, and expressing the convic- 
tion that the home, church and private school 
are the proper agents of religious education. 

H. W. G. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


LOOKING AT THE F'ARMER’S SIDE, an inter- 
view with Brernarp M. Barucu (Worlds 
Work, March). An informing presentation of 
the farmer’s point of view. Of the farmer bloc 
Mr. Baruch says, “The present farm move- 
ment is not a selfish class drive, but, rather, 
an insistent demand for equal opportunity— 
to be placed on a par with the buyers and 
distributers of farm products.” The article 
emphasizes the vital importance of the whole 
discussion. 

SUGGESTION AND RELIGIOUS WXPERIENCE, 
by EveLyN UNDERHILL (Fortnightly Review, 
March). An important article showing how, 
already, in religious exercises we are using 
the power of suggestion, with prayer, hymn- 
singing, ete. “Hopeful, manly and construc- 
tive conceptions should be given prominence 
in religious teaching.” Many hymns are “close 
to psychological sin.” 
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Churches,” by Arthur H. Holt, bas just 
been prepared for the Commission on Men’s 
Work of the National Council. Secretary 
Holt has hit upon a happy device in present- 
ing information on men’s work in multi- 
graph form, so that new editions, with new 
material, may be produced from time to 
time. This issue deals with the wide variety 
of work for men in rural and village 
churches. ‘Future Bulletins will treat of 
such subjects as Men’s Work in the Different 
Types of Churches; Missionary, Social Sery- 
ice, Evangelistic, Hducational, and Men’s 
Work for Boys; Programs for Fathers’ and 
Sons’ Banquets: Study Courses for Men’s 
Discussion Classes and other subjects in, 
which men have special interest.” The 
Bulletin is full of suggestion. We advise 
all ministers and officers of men’s organiza- 
tions to send ten cents for this first Bul- 
letin to Arthur E. Holt, Secretary, 14 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Big Business in England Organizing 
a Christian Order of Industry 

HE effort to Christianize industry is 

definitely taken as a goal in England 
by the organization of men and women en- 
gaged in big business in a “National Move- 
ment towards a Christian Order of Industry 
and Commerce.” Headquarters are at 24, 
Great Russell St., London, W. BH. 1. Mr. 
Sydney W. Pascall is chairman of the 
movement, Sir Richard V. Vassar-Smith, 
Chairman of Lloyd’s Bank, is treasurer, and 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree is one of the vice- 
presidents. It is reported that the council 
includes people drawn from such diverse 
walks of life as the wire industry, furni- 
ture making, the wool trade, pottery, pub- 
lishing, paper-making, confectionery, build- 
ing, banking, education and sausage-making. 


Famine Relief in Russia 
Soviet Co-operation 

HEN the famine in the Volga Valley 

reached serious proportions, by agree- 
ment with the Soviet Government all for- 
eign relief agencies were assigned to certain 
districts in order to prevent overlapping in 
the distribution of supplies. The English 
and American Quakers were given the 
county of Buzuluk in the state of Samara, a 
district as large as Indiana with a popula- 
tion of 618,000. The Soviet Government 
provides free transportation for relief sup- 
plies, which go through from the port of 
entry in sealed cars, guaranteed against re- 
quisition and loss in transit. It also fur- 
nishes offices, garages, store-rooms and res- 
idential quarters for the personnel. 

The Soviet authorities bear the total cost 
of local relief administration, which is car- 
ried on by Russian local famine committees, 
under the supervision of American workers. 


WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


TS DOING 


All relief agencies report that the co-opera- 
tion on the-part of the Russian Governmeht 
is all that could be desired. 


Catholics and Protestants 
Make a Common Appeal 

T is reported that the Federal Council 
I of the Churches of Christ in America 
and the National Catholic Welfare Council 
haye joined in an appeal to the operators 
and miners in the bituminous fields to 
settle their difficulties through conference. 
The Catholic leaders have stated that a liy- 
ing wage, collective bargaining, arbitration 
of disputes and the participation of the 
workers in industrial management are es- 
sential to a Christian concept of modern 
industrial life and that every one of these 
basie principles is denied by the coal indus- 
try. The Federal Council will presently 
issue a special bulletin on coal. 


Fred B. Smith 
Writes from China 

N his way around the world, promoting 
O world friendship through the churches, 
Mr. Fred B. Smith is, as usual, speaking to 
great audiences. His first communication, 
published in World Friendship for April, is 
from China and is largely a plea for fair 
treatment for that distracted land. China 
will not arm unless compelled to do so in 
self-defence against the greed of other 
nations. She “deserves a square deal and 
peaceable opportunity to go forward.” Mr. 
Smith says that he spoke to churches, clubs, 
schools, colleges in the greater cities of 
China. He met great personalities in the 
various walks and departments of life and 
declares that nowhere did he hear the de- 
sire for general good will put on a higher 
basis. “There are places,’ he says, ‘‘where 
the economic phase, with its consequent bur- 
den of taxation, business depression and 
loss of efficiency, seems the most binding 
argument against armed conflicts. But this 
is not the supreme apologetic in China. 
These audiences, softened into cordial friend- 
liness, had lost their frigid 
under the pressure of facts about war being 
an enemy of brotherhood, of human welfare, 
of childhood and of the Kingdom of God.” 


Some Facts about Armenians 
in the United States 

OSSIBLY one reason why the Turks hate 

the Armenians is the fear lest, if they 
are let alone, they may become intellectually 
the superior race. Certainly the Armenian 
record in the United States is notable. It 
is stated on apparently good authority that 
in proportion to their number, as compared 
with. other races, they have produced the 
largest number of professional men, some 
of whom have attained marked distinction. 
There are 20 Armenian professors and in- 
structors in leading universities and colleges, 
over 200 physicians and dentists, over 50 
clergymen preaching to American congrega- 
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tions, several hundred engineers, chemists 
and architects. Haig Patigian is one of the 
leading sculptors in this country. He served 
as one of the judges of the Art Department 
in the World Fair. Major Varsted H. Kaz- 
anjian, professor of military surgery at 
Harvard University, was decorated by Eng- 
land. with the Order of St. George and St. 
Michael, for distinguished service during the 
war. 
ple, as a whole, are the most literate people 
among the new immigrants. Of those who 
are working in factories and mines, 58 per 
cent. of the Armenians have been natural- 
ized, a larger percentage than any other 
nationality. 


Worth Noting 

An international conference of social set- 
tlements will be held at Toynbee Hall, Lon- 
don, July 8-15. Mrs. Barnett is president 
of the conference. 

The Medieval town of Wittenberg is cel- 
ebrating the four hundredth anniversary of 
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Luther’s return to Wittenberg, bringing his P| 


German translation of the Bible. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is coming to this 
country during April for a brief tour, to de- 
liver a series of three lectures dealing with 
his investigations of life after death. 

Co-operation seems to be undertaken suc- 
cessfully by the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, with 62,000 members, 
a business reported to amount to $6,000,000 
monthly, headquarters in Utica, N. Y., and 
a world-wide market. 

Mr. Lincoln has been falsely quoted as 
opposed to Prohibition. One thing he did 
say which fits the present situation: “Let 
every man remember that to violate the law 
is to trample on the blood of his father and 
tear the charter of his own and his chil- 
dren’s liberty.” 

Mr. Hoover announces that there are 
more than 600,000 privately owned wireless- 
telephone sets in this country where there 
were but 50,000 a year ago. What this 
marvellous invention may mean for rural 


It is claimed that the Armenian peo- — 


communities and isolated farms only the 


most vivid imagination can surmise. 
In India there are 750,000 villages, con- 
taining a population of 288 millions. Agri- 


culture is the chief occupation of India, and . 


one of the chief hardships of the farmer has 
been the high rate of interest on borrowed 
money. The Y. M. C. A. has relieved the 
situation somewhat by organizing 250 co- 
operative banks with a working capital of 
$84,000. 

It is reported that the liberal element in 
Japan has been definitely strengthened since 
the death of two of the elder statesmen, 
Okuma and Yamagata, the. latter haying 
been the moving spirit of the reactionary 
military party. ‘Younger and more pro- 
gressive men have succeeded to posts in the 
Diplomatic Privy Council and the Imperial 
Honsehold,” says Our World. 
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A Flashlight on Modern Youth 


| Wot a very bad book and not a very good 
me, but one quite unsatisfying and not very 
lewarding must be the candid verdict on DANo- 
(RS IN THE Dark, by Dororny Sprarr. It 
§§ being promoted by every advertising art 
fown to publishers. Its author is a Newton 
mter girl three years out of Smith College. 
fer book is not only a description of the ways 
pf the modern girl of the flapper” and semi- 
flapper type, but a practical justification and 
1 defence of the girl herself. President Neilson, 
bt Smith, says, “It seems to me a vivid picture 
of young Americans of the well-to-do classes 
of the present moment.” 

The story centers around a Boston Back 
Bay apartment in which two excitement-cray- 
ing and unchaperoned girls of the period dwell, 
entertain their gentlemen friends, chiefly Har- 
vard students, at all hours of the day and 
evening, smoke and drink with them, as they 
recover from their escapades and excesses, 
Into this ultra Bohemian group comes the 
beautiful, innocent heroine, Joy Nelson, from 
her old-fashioned New Wngland home, and the 
story goes on to show how she adjusts herself 
to her new and startling environment. One 
of her two companions finally goes to the bad. 
The other reveals an astounding and check- 
ered past and finally moves on to a still more 
astounding altogether respectable and even 
“high brow” future. Joy herself is saved 
twice from moral collapse by a well-staged mir- 
acle, and the tale ends with three beatific 

arriages, including Joy’s. 

’ One has to trail through a good deal of 
Ririe to reach this happy conclusion which 
might have been copied from a Sunday school 
book. You are in the atmosphere most of the 
time of a private bar-room, with corresponding 
talk and actions. Then you are whirled in 
high-powered automobiles down to resorts on 
the South Shore where all kinds of jazzing are 
oing on. 

7 The plot is rather amateurish and the book 
is far from being as bad as some who may be 
attempting to read it hope it is going to be, 
fudging from the advertisements in the papers. 


Just how true it is to life no reviewer who 
44s not lived in the regions where drinking, 
cigarette smoking and occasional oaths, joy 
rides and unchaperoned petting parties are the 
order of the day, can say. But any girl who 
would behave as badly as some of these girls be- 
aved, or allow herself to continue in such a 
company and not behave still worse, would 
seem to us to be almost an impossibility. 
evertheless it is only fair to note the oc- 
easional passages which try to prove that the 
ltra modern girl, her craving for excitement, 
her dare-devil spirit, and her utter disdain of 
ll restraints, is to be accepted as a normal 
evelopment of the age and as a proper member 
of polite society. : 

_ Miss Speare has undoubted power as a liter- 
ary artist together with an underlying at- 
tachment to things worth while that helps neu- 
tralize the harmful elements in her story. But 
is after all a projection into type of a mov- 
ing picture reel of the more common sort. 
Here’s hoping that next time, Miss Speare 
“devote her gifts to. material of a higher 

ade. A, A. B. 


_ DaAnowrs In THE Dark, by DororHy SPPARE. 
(Doran. $1.75.) 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


Philosophical and Theological 
Thought 


It was a hanpy thought of the Croall trustees 
to ask Dr. Davidson to review the several Gif- 
ford Lectures and note their bearing upon 
theism. In Recent Theistic Discussion, he 
does this. He first discusses the meaning of 
religion and finds its significance in the rela- 
tion to a divine object of worship, and its func- 
tions in the inner satisfaction and sense of 
security it gives, and the consciousness of the 
serious meaning of life it produces. He ad- 
yocates a theism based on the totality of human 
nature and its functionings. With this con- 
ception of religion and theism in mind, he 
groups the various lectures under appropriate 
captions and reviews their discussions, shows 
their significance and then indicates the posi- 
tions given, the advance made and the drift of 
theistic thought. 

The latest Gifford lectures are by Sir Henry 
Jones, published in a yolume entitled “A Faith 
that Enquires.’ The philosophical position of 
this distinguished thinker is that of spiritual 
realism, or idealistic realism, which he de- 
fends against other types of philosophy. His 
discussion of religion is marked by moral 
seriousness and high appreciation of its value 
for life. He covers a wide range in the course 
of his thought. In the first part he deals with 
the obstacles in the way of inquiry into the 
validity of religion; in the second the differ- 
ences between religion and morality; and 
the third part with the conception of the God 
of religion and his relation to man and the 
world. There is a robust confidence in the 
power of reason and in its right to think 
thoroughly on all matters of life and to have 
free course in religion and an equal confidence 
in the rationality of religion and its duty to 
issue a challenge to all serious thinkers, There 
is some drastic criticism of shallow skeptics 
who think religion is an indifferent matter and 
of those church theologians who fear reason 
and seek refuge in feeling and fail to dis- 
criminate between the essential and permanent 
truth of religion and the creeds and confessions 
of the church, 

Dr. Drown, in The Creative Christ, essays the 
task of discussing the meaning of belief in 
Christ and of expressing that meaning in cur- 
rent terms and applying the practical moral 
and social test to theological doctrines and in 
particular to belief in the incarnation and its 
significance, value and power in the lives of 
his followers. He holds that we gain our deep- 
est insights into the belief of Christ through 
the moral values of our own experience and the 
social interests of our day. Christ, therefore, 
is interpreted from the point of view of the 
metaphysics of morals rather than of being. 
He holds that the difference between God and 
Christ is not one of divine attributes, but only 
of the source of being, God haying the source 
of being in himself and Christ deriving his 
from God, and so he uses without hesitation 
the expression “the deity of Christ,” though 
he recognizes the limitations in Christ’s knowl- 
edge and the gradual achievement of his moral 
perfection and the moral process and pro- 
gressive achievement of the incarnation. The 
difference between Christ and man is like that 
between God and Christ, not one of attributes 
but of source. We become through him the 
children of God and thus realize our person- 
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alities. The book is very simple in its treat- 
ment of theological subjects, quite free and 
frank in its modern approach, and very well 
suited to the needs of ministers and laymen. 

Dr. Cross, in Creative Christianity, has in 
mind the educated youth of our country to 
whom the preachers must minister and take 
captive their minds as well as their hearts. 
To do this they must know their world and 
have their temper; therefore Dr. Cross takes 
it upon himself to introduce the ministers who 
heard these lectures and those who now read 
them to the critical problems in our way in 
studying the genius of our religion, the pro- 
found impression Jesus made upon his disci- 
ples, the new world that he and they were to 
create and we to further, and the Christian- 
world view. There is such directness and forth- 
rightness in statement, and such fearless facing 
of grave problems, that one reads his book with 
pleasure and profit. 

The fact that Dr. Peake’s work on Ohris- 
tianity, its Nature and its Truth, has gone 
into the tenth edition shows clearly that it 
is a book of much value and has met a real 
need. It was originally published in 1908 and, 
as far as I can see, there has been no change, 
certainly not from the sixth edition in 1909 
except a few additions in the preface to this 
edition. The book is apologetic in character, 
its temper admirable, its Biblical interpreta- 
tions excellent, its general theological posi- 
tion moderate, its attitude towards miracles 
conventional, its position on Christological ques- 
tions conservative and its interpretation of 
the atonement is in terms of Christ’s iden- 
tification or solidarity with the race. 

DANIEL Eyans. 


Recent THEISTIC Discussion, by W. L. 
Davipson, LL.D. Croall Lectures. T. & T. 
Clark. Imported by Scribners. $2.25. 

A FWaira THAT HPNQuIRES, by Siz HENRY 
Jones. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 

Tur CREATIVE CHRIST, by Hpwarp S. 
Drown, D. D. (Macmillan. $1.25.) 

CREATIVE CHRISTIANITY, by GEORGE CROSS. 
(Macmillan, $1.50.) 

CHRISTIANITY, ITS NATURE AND ITS TRUTH, 
by ArtuuR S. PraKker, D. D. (Doran. $2.50.) 


The Church 

Tur Honor or THE CHURCH, by CHARLES 
R. Brown (Pilgrim Press. $1.00). It would 
be well if this straightforward and convincing 
little volume on the chureh could be placed in 
the hands of all young men and young women, 
especially those who are inclined to assent to 
the popular criticism of the church. Dean 
Brown first utters his protest against “the 
thoughtless, reckless impeachment of the honor 
of the Protestant Church of America,’ then 
he goes forward to declare the unique function 
of the Church, “through its appointed services 
of worship to lift men into the sense of kinship 
with the Eternal, into a feeling of co-opera- 
tion with their Maker.’ He shows the advyan- 
tage of the organization and mutual fellowship 
of men of good will. He does not ignore the 
faults of the Church, or its members. He 
shows that “the church is the one institution 
on earth which has courage enough to stand 
up and accept the social ideal in its entirety.” 
And much more he says that is convincing 
and winning. Every minister should have a 


copy. / 
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Teaching from Life 


Verily, there is no new thing under the sun. 
Years ago, the wise folk used the proverb: “Ex- 
perience is the best teacher.” ‘That was before 
the day of modern conferences on educational 
method, when as yet the ‘“‘problem-project’”’ was 
unknown (by name at least), and purposes 
motivated without being technically obtrusive 
about it. 

And now we have arrived at the discovery 
that education does not begin and end with the 
acquisition of information as such, that facts 
unrelated to experience are dead stuff, and we 
are beginning to suspect that we are on the 
threshold of some rather fundamental revisions 
of our conception of the curriculum, and of 
what good courses of study are. 

There are those who look forward to the day 
when we shall really learn the true meaning 
of that old proverb and be prepared to go it 
one better, saying: Experience is not only the 
best teacher, but the only one, that really 
teaches. 

The most successful teacher is one who 
makes lessons present real problems to the 
pupil—problems that he accepts as his own 


Dr. 


Isaiah’s Summons and 
Response 


International Sunday School 
April 30. Isa. 6: 1-18. 

This is the study of the response of a 
young man to the call of God in a time of 
national crisis. There is a universal quality 
about it which makes it pertinent for the pres- 
ent hour. Isaiah is a representative of every 
citizen who faces the urgent call to service in 
the modern world. Therefore, let us bring the 
lesson to bear upon our own age, and our per- 
sonal relation to the duties that call for our 
consecration to the needs of the community 
and nation. 

1. The Vision (vs. 1-4). Note where it 
eame. It was in the temple; that was the 
best place for a man to be if he would learn 
the meaning of life and duty. The temple 
stands for the church today; what has the 
church to offer in the way of a vision of life 
and a call to service? Then note when it 
came.; it was connected with the death of the 
king, a time of great disturbance in the popu- 
lar life. Is it true that this Great War has 
opened the possibilities of vision and service 
to a greater extent than any other experience 
in the past century has done? Have men seen 
new visions; or is it once more “business, as 
usual’? Note the substance of the vision; 
it was concerned with the being and nature 
and purpose of Jehovah. God is the substance 
of the true vision of life. Has the Great War 
given the nations a new thought of God; or 
has it obscured the true vision of him? Then 
note the personal bearing of this vision upon 
Isaiah; it gave him the tremendous conception 
of sin. This was both individual and social. 
Dean Inge says, concerning the War: “We all 
went mad together.” In what extent is this 
true? And can any true appraisal of the 
meaning of sin come unless it grows out 
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and therefore has a genuine interest in solving. 
Such a teacher knows that one practical life 
situation which the pupil meets face to face, 
studying its conditions and the needs presented 
thereby, and then making plans to meet these 
needs and carrying them through, is worth 
many times its volume of formal instruction 
in facts, with the hope that these will be put 
to some use some day. 

It is most unfortunate that the “project- 
method” in education has suffered so much at 
the hands of its friends—or shall we call them 
acquaintances? It has been hailed as a sort 
of patent medicine, guaranteed to cure all our 
educational maladies, with the usual result. 

In the first place, no one ever succeeded in 
getting out a patent on it. It is ag old as 
life itself, and it was and is the prevailing type 
of education among the most primitive people. 

It is not so much a method as it is a point 
of view or a mode of approach, as Professor 
Hartshorne said recently. It does not’ exclude, 
but rather includes all that is good in the vari- 
ous methods of teaching. It simply means that 
all teaching shall become an integral part of 


the life experience of the pupil, one in whicl 
he is conscious of self-expressive activity, thi 


. motive and impulse of which shall be the work, 


ing out of a genuine purpose or aim of hi; 
own. | 

Just one illustration here of the way i 
which this point of view changes the attitud: 
of pupils. A class of sixth-grade girls at th 
beginning of the term were consulted by their 
teacher as to what they wished to study. Aftei 
a little discussion they decided upon the life 
of Jesus. The next question was: ‘How shal) 
we study it?’ ‘What text or helps shall we 
use?” The class decided that they wished te 
study it from the Bible. ‘‘Why the Bible?’ 
“Because we ought to know more about it and 
how to use it.” 

Bibles were produced. Some members gave 
evidence of the need they had recognized by 
looking in Genesis for information on the life 
of Jesus. Finally the Gospels were located. 
But “here are four of them. Where shall we 
begin?” More study and discussion and then 
that class of girls decided to begin with Mark 

(Continued on page 508) 


Davis’ Bible Class 


of a higher conception of the holiness of God? 

2. The Call (vs. 5-8). Out of the vision of 
God grew the call to service. The first item 
in it gathers about the figure of the live coal 
from the flaming altar, by which the sin of the 
young prophet was cleansed. Certainly this 
makes clear the truth that no great service 
can be performed until the life of the worker 
is purified. The leadership for which a be- 
wildered world is waiting must be given by 
those whose lives have been touched and trans- 
formed by the power of God. The iniquity was 
purged and the sin expiated. Do we need an 
individual and a national experience of re- 
pentance? If so, how do you think it should 
be accomplished? 

Then note the voice. It was a personal call. 
Make the fact plain that all true life is a 
mission for God; man must speak in God’s 
stead now as much as in the time of Isaiah. 
If a man were to speak for God today what 
would he be called to say? Do you think there 
are prophets now as there were then? If so, 
name one or more. Do prophets always have 
a hard time? Give an illustration. 

The important item is the response. Note 
that it was immediate. Isaiah did not take 
time to reason about it; he gave his consent 
in a moment. He was instantly ready for 
service, with no dallying in his consent. Then 
it was personal; he did not look around to see 
if he could find some one else who would as- 
sume the responsibility. It was his task; he 
took it upon himself with glad obedience. He 
did not reckon with his preparation or the 
circumstances in which he found himself. He 
said: “Here am I; send me.” Volumes could 
not tell us more concerning the fine quality 
of his spirit. He was ready both to listen 
and to obey at whatever cost. Do we need 


such leaders in state and church now? Give 
examples. 
3. The Commission. (vs. 9-18). We are 


asked to print and to study only the two sec- 
tions indicated above; but the Commission is 
the really puzzling part of the passage, and we 
shall undertake to give the explanation of it 
offered by George Adam Smith. It surely 
sounds absurd; how could one be told that he 
was to go out and make the people so dull 
that they could not understand the very mes- 
sage that was to save them? Surely God 
would not commission his messenger to fail. 

Professor Smith shows us that this was actu- 
ally the report of the experience of the prophet 
in his work; and he is here stating his call 
in the terms of the practical results that he 
had found to be true. He may have had dim 
forebodings of what the result would be, but 
he found them all realized; so, later, when he 
reported his commission, he naturally cast it 
in the terms of what actually happened as he 
tried to be faithful to the task laid upon him. 
This makes the passage clear and relieves it 
from absurdity. He simply “described the 
bitter fruits of experience as an imperative 
laid upon him by God.” 

The essential factor in the commission is 
that item of the “substance” remaining in the 
oak after it is felled. The inexorable char- 
acter of God’s judgments is indicated; but also 
the possibility of restoration that lies in the 
very nature of the life to which he spoke 
under the divine command. Unless we can 
have such a hope, we shall lose heart as we 
think of the world wasted by war today. 
There are the germs of new life in the deso- 
lated lands. Under the crushing and cruel 
results of sin we may discover the vital germs 
which will sometime spring into new life. God 
is the Judge; but he is the Saviour. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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Preaching Everywhere 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
i Topic for April 30—May 6 

BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 
Theme for the year, Redemption. 
Post Haster theme, Spreading the News of 

Redemption. 

‘Theme for the week, Preaching Everywhere. 
| Acts 8: 4. 


[OULU CCL COOL CC CO 
A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 


|. (For hymns see ‘Devotional Hymns,” and for 
lprayers, ‘“‘A. Book of Prayers,’”’ each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on lHyangelism, 287 
\Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 


| Sunday. Obeying God first. Acts 5: 
‘Comment 1; Hymn 26; Prayer 2. 

_ Monday. Selecting church officers. 
|1-7. Comment 2; Hymn 11; Prayer 10. 
Tuesday. Magnifying the office. Acts 6: 
,8-15. Comment 3; Hymn 35; Prayer 13. 

' Wednesday. Resisting the Spirit. Acts 7: 
|1-17; 44-53. Comment 4; Hymn 5; Prayer 8. 


25-42, 


Acts 6: 


» Thursday. Glorious martyrdom. Acts 7: 
154-8: 1. Comment 5; Hymn 2; Prayer 9. 
| Friday. Preaching everywhere. Acts 8: 


| 2-8. Comment 6; Hymn 18; Prayer 64. 
Saturday. Amazing power. Acts 8: 9-13. 
Comment 7; Hymn 10; Prayer 27. 


OTT ECU 


Suggestions for the prayer meeting. After 
going over all the subjects of the week, would it 
| not be a good thing to specify all the processes by 
‘which the church is reaching the unchurched 
locally or anywhere? Wspecially consider whether 
‘there are communities within reach of the church 
to which groups of laymen and women might go 
with the Gospel message; then take up with the 
‘) district assuciation: the question of systematically 
providing for every weak church and unevangel- 
_ ized region within the association. 


1. An uncomfortable doctrine (Acts 5: 29). 
“We must obey God rather than men,” insists 
| the shallow-minded crank, dominated by some 
notion which he conceives to be the will of 
God, and everybody else knows is not; and 
‘what a nuisance he becomes! “Oh, if God 
would only make his way perfectly clear !” 
But doubtless it is better as it is. It certainly 
dignifies man’s intellect to set it to discover- 
ing the mind of God. This doctrine is uncom- 
fortable also for the man who knows God’s 
will but does not want to do it. Contrast the 
true freedom when the sincere soul wishes to 
; do God’s will, and because pure in heart, knows 
" God’s will and does it. For the apostles the 
: will of God centered in their giving witness to 
their Master. Has God changed his mind re 
garding the value of such witness? 
| 2. Is the standard practicable? (Acts Geno) 
The standard for officers in the church was 
“men of good report, full of the spirit and 
‘of wisdom.” We agree instantly that they 
should be men of good reputation and of com- 
mon sense. But suppose we should say to the 
nominating committee, “Present no names ex 
cept those who are filled with the spirit.” It 
would be an impracticable basis, for the reason 
that we should give a misinterpretation to the 
‘phrase. How, then, should we phrase it? Do 
‘we not simply mean men of Christian spirit 
and earnestness? f 

3. Efficient not officious church officers (Acts 
6:8). “Full of grace and power” means that 
Stephen magnified his offce, but does not sig- 
nify that he put on airs. There was with him 
Ino self-centered officiousness; nor is it often 
seen in officers in churches today. But Stephen 
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HOUR. OF PRAYE 


Closet and Altar 


BUILDING A LIFE 
But ye, beloved, building up yourselves on 
your most holy faith, praying in the Holy 
Spirit, keep yourselves in the love of God, 
looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ unto eternal life—Jude 20. 


The favored citizen is a man who is indus- 
trious in goodness. .. . The good man may 
be described as building a life temple of 
righteousness. He is continually looking 
around for material which he can put into 
his building —Joseph Parker. 


All the world is building. I admit that 
a large part of them, probably the great 
majority, do not know it and have never 
thought of it, yet building they are and ever 
will be. Aye! and not only are they build- 
ers, but they are builders of that which 
they love the best and in which they have 
the greatest interest—they are builders of 
themselves.—_W. H. Gladstone. 


All are architects of Fate 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low; 
Fach thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


The house of life is built differently from 
any other; we get the plans by erecting the 
structure.—Henry FF. Cope. 


God is glorified in every single part of 
the building of his Church. There is not a 
stone quarried from the dark pit of nature, 
or polished by the tools of grace, or put 
into its position, without fresh honor to 
God and new glory to his name. He can- 
not be more glorious, but he appears more 
richly glorious in the building up of his 
Chureh.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


O Thou who hast given us life and put us 
in the earth to build and govern, wilt thou 
not care for our endeavor and give us 
strength to do our part in life? Enable us 
to make a temple of our hearts for thine 
indwelling, beautiful in purity of line, in 
faithful workmanship, in beauty of accom- 
plished character. Let the plan be thine, as 
the call to build is thine. And in thy merci- 
ful love forbid that on the one foundation 
that is laid we should build with such fan- 
tastic, perishable and foolish material as 
hay, straw, stubble. Let thy grace polish 
and refine all that we bring for building, 
and let thy thought be satisfied in what we 
fain would have thy dwelling place. In the 
name of Christ. Amen—I. O. R. 


[Compiled by Isaac Ogden Rankin. ] 
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the deacon (one who serves) was not only free 
from officiousness, he was “full of grace and 
power.” He preached Christ, though unor- 
dained. Such is the compulsion of love. “A 
dumb love igs acceptable only from the lower 
animals.”’—Henry Van Dyke. 

4. Stiff-necked religionists (Acts 7: 51). 
“Why should the Gospel that makes one glad 
make another mad?’ Stephen said his ac- 
cusers were stiff-necked in heart and ears; a 
strong phrasing of the statement that they did 
not want to hear, and if they were compelled 
to hear, they resented the truth. Yet these 
people of old were the chosen of God. Like 
them, however, those of us who are favored 
of God forever face ‘the danger of pride and 
arrogance. How the witness of the church is 
stilled by such stiffness at the heart and in 
the head! 

5. Could Stephen have lived as he died? 
(Acts 7: 60). ‘Lord, lay not this sin to their 
eharge”’ rising from the lips of one who was 
being stoned to death was a glorious victor’s 
pean. Could he have prayed the same prayer 
if it had been just some littleness or spiteful 
treatment such as we resent? Doubtless his 
grace was sufficient even for that. ‘No matter 
how cruelly you hack a sugar maple tree you 
will get nothing but sweetness from the gashes.” 
The words from dying Stephen’s lips gripped 
the soul of the young Saul, and doubtless this 
one convert was worth more than thousands 
who might have been won by a less ardent 
Stephen permitted to live a long life. 

6. Are there enough Christians to preach to 
everybody? How many Christians are there 
in my community? How many non-Christians? 
Therefore, how many are there for each to 
preach to if all should preach? How many if 
only half should preach? How many Chris- 
tians are there in the world? How many non- 
Christians? To how many should each send 
the Gospel if each does hig share? It took 
persecution to pull the first Christians away 
from the church in Jerusalem and send them 
into Judea and Samaria. Ought we to pray 
for some persecution upon smug churches of 
today that should scatter their members and 
fill their mouths with tongues of flame? “Hvery 
railroad ticket a Christian buys is a commis- 
sion as a missionary.” F 

7. Could men endure perpetual amazement? 
(Acts 8: 18). What if every Christian lived 
a startling life; how agonizing the world would 
become! ‘There was necessity that something 
amazing should enter Samaria. It was neces- 
sary to start things. Today something of equal 
force is needed to send forth a constant stream 
of power that shall redeem all the life of all 
men and of all the world. 

8: Hymn for the week. 
to memory.) 


No. 5. (Commit 


O life that maketh all things new— 

The blooming earth, the thoughts of men— 
Our pilgrim feet, wet with thy dew, 

In gladness hither turn again. 


From hand to hand the greeting flows, 
From eye to eye the signals run, 

From heart to heart the bright hope glows, 
The seekers of the light are one— 


One in the freedom of the truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 

One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God. 


The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 
The sense of life that knows no death— 
The life that maketh all things new. 
—Longfellow. 
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When Martin Took the Air 


By Rose Brooks 

“No, Martin, I cannot consent to your going 
up in an airplane,” said Mrs. Towne to her 
eleyen-year-old son. Together they were tak- 
ing the long-talked-of trip to California, and 
with eight hours on their hands in Chicago, 
were spending part of the time in Lincoln 
Park, where, by chance, an aviator who had 
served in France was giving exhibition flights. 

“May I go near enough to look into the 
cockpit?” asked Martin. “Maybe he’d explain 
things just a little to me.” 

“Yes”? agreed mother, “you may, though 
how you know the name of things I don’t 
know. Yes, you may look as long as you 
like and ask as many questions as the flying- 
man hag patience to answer. See, I'll sit on 
this shady bench and read my book.” 

“Read a book!’ exclaimed Martin. “Why, 
he might go up! Don’t you want to come too?” 

“Martin, dear,” said mother, with an inward 
sense that perhaps she was failing him, ‘“my 
mind doesn’t take just the same pleasure in the 
inside workings of an airplane that yours does. 
You run along and let me read this time. No, 
I wouldn’t miss seeing him go up for anything. 
One eye on the book, one eye on the airplane, 
I ‘promise you.” 

Twenty minutes later a whir of the engine, 
a glide along the grass, and the white-winged 
airplane rose toward the sky like a huge bird 
flying home. 

“He’s gone,” a little voice said, and mother’s 
eyes came back to earth to see Martin standing 
quiet at her side. ‘He can’t fall out. He 
showed me all the straps that hold him in. Oh, 
mother, don’t you wish we could fly to Cali- 
fornia? Course you can see, sideways, from 
ear windows, but if you’re flying, it must be 
like—like having your blinders taken off, if 
you’re a horse, so you can see every way all 
at once. Some day I’m going to have an 
airplane.” 

“Oh, Martin, can’t you possibly find enough 
things on the earth to interest you? I couldn’t 
bear to watch you go up to the clouds.” 

Their heads were tipped backwards, their 
eyes on the airplane, a vanishing speck. ‘You 
wouldn’t,” said Martin, positively. ‘You'd go 
with me. When I’m grown up you're going to 
have lots of luxuries.” 

“Tuxuries!? repeated mother, a little catch 
in her voice. ‘It would be luxury to stay to- 
gether on the ground. Why are you always 
so interested in airplanes?” 

“That man—Wdward Powers is his name—is 
only thirteen years older than I am. He’s 
twenty-four and I’m ’leven. And he has been 
flying five years; and five from thirteen is’— 

“Martin, do stop!”’ begged mother. 

“Ts eight,” continued Martin, not to be side- 
tracked. “All right, we won’t talk about it 
now; but you'll love the clouds near to, and 
the world just a little map underneath, when 
I do take you up. And I’m going to fly soon. 
I’ve got to find out how it feels.” 

Two days later, halfway to the Pacific Coast, 
the train stopped at a little prairie village 
which was bustling with excitement. As the 
train wheels ground to a noisy stop on the hot 
rails, Martin stuck his head out of the window. 
“Tt’s an airplane, landed!” he shouted excit- 
edly, running to the rear door of the car. “The 
conductor says he thinks we've got a hot box. 


Mayn’t I run right over and right back? See, 
iv’s just beyond that nearest hay store. Course 
I wouldn't miss the train,’ and at mother’s 
reluctant nod he ran across the street pow- 
dered to thick dust. 

“ve got to let him be a boy,” fretted 
mother, watch in hand. “But I do wish he’d 
come back—it’s seven minutes.” And the next 
minute she heard the conductor’s cheery call 
far down the platform, “Board! All aboard!” 
and the long train crept on its way. 

Through the train to the back platform sped 
mother, only to see Martin growing smaller 
and smaller as the shining rails lengthened the 
distance between them! 

‘Why didn’t you tell me?’ demanded the 
conductor. “Yes, I did say I thought we had 
a hot box, but we didn’t. tad no idea he’d 
gone from the platform. No, he can’t overtake 
us on the next train. Yes, I’ll telegraph back 
to the agent to have an eye on him till you 
can get there. Lucky you don’t have to wait 
long for the next eastbound. I'll see you off 
at the next station, and you’ll have only a 
half-hour wait. Yes, Ill see to it that your 
tickets are good on tomorrow’s westbound. 
Mighty sorry. Best I can do.” ; 

“It’s my fault entirely,’ said mother, miser- 
ably. 

“Qh, well,” said the cheery conductor, “good 
lesson for him, maybe. Fly fast, don’t they ?” 
he added, his head uptilted. ‘Catching us— 
now would you believe it?—that airplane your 
boy was itivestigating.” } 

“T never want to see one again,” said mother. 

“Oh, now, I wouldn’t say that,” went on 
the conductor. “Many a good turn that avia- 
tor’s done, perhaps, for all of us, in France. 
Flying low, isn’t he? He'll pass us in ten 
minutes, and we’re going sixty miles an hour, 
almost! Well, it’s youth for progress! Hello!” 
he went on after a pause. “Two of them 
aboard, and waving as if we were their long- 
lost friends! You don’t suppose’’— 

But mother had gone back to her own car 
to gather together bag and coat, ready to get 
off at the next station. An hour between sta- 
tions—how wide these spaces in the Western 
world! but at last the wheels again slowed 
down, and mother was ready at the door. The 
conductor was ahead of her, leaning far out 
to have a look at the platform. 

“No need to get off, Mrs. Towne,” he 
chuckled, just as the brakes ground to a stand- 
still and a joyous and familiar voice sang :— 

“Here I am, mother! You weren’t worried, 
were you? We flew low, and I waved and 
waved and I thought you’d see and know. 
Here’s Mr. Powers. I knew you'd want to 
thank him. He strapped me in as tight! Oh, 
mother, I knew I didn’t have your consent, but 
you always say there are times when I have 
to use my own judgment, and so I used it and 
caught the train. My, but I was glad when 
I saw there was nothing to do but fly in an 
airplane!” All this time he clung fast to the 
hand of the tall, lean airman, and as mother 
looked into his shy face, bronzed by the sun, 
and into his eyes, blue as his own sky element, 
she felt as if any mother must be proud to her 
heart’s core of such manhood. 

“T ean’t begin to thank you,” she began. 

“Why, that’s nothing,” said the flying-man. 
“Martin’s a born airman; no squeamishness 
for him! I thought you’d be glad not to have 
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to take the trip back and wait over a day in 
this bake-oven country. Yes, I’m flying all the 
way to the coast. Thank you, Id like to come 
to see you. Yes, Martin gave me your address, 
and he has mine. I tell him the next time we 
go up we'll have to have your consent, though. 
Perhaps you’d go up with us?” His blue eyes 
twinkled at the consternation written on her 
face. | 

And then two whistles, and again the long 
train sped on its way. 

“As good as I thought?” Martin was saying. 
“Oh, mother, it was millions better than I 
could ever have ’magined. You can’t think 
what it feels like to be a bird. Didn’t you ever 
want to be a bird? Isn’t it fine he’s going to 
be so near us? Hundred miles is nothing to 
an airplane—you know it isn’t, after the way 
we caught the train. I did wish you were 
having the fun, too. I’m never going up again 
without you!” | 

“In that case,’ said mother, with an uncer- 
tain little smile, ‘‘I needn’t ever worry about 
either of us leaving the earth again, need 1?” 
But in her eyes was the vision of a straight, 
khaki-clad, keen-eyed young soldier, unafraid, 
a part of the elements themselves, and in her 
ears the car-wheels clicked out, over and over, 
the remark the blue-coated conductor had made 
on the rear platform. “It’s youth for progress!. 
It’s youth for progress!” ) 

“Martin,” she said, turning suddenly to her 
flushed and tousle-headed son, “if ever you’re 
a lean, brown aviator like our friend, Mr. 
Powers, will you sometimes remember, when 
you’re diving through clouds, that it’s just a 
little wrench for mothers—all mothers left 
behind?” 


What’s the Use P 


What’s the use o’ growin’ up? 

You can’t paddle with your toes 

In a puddle; you can’t yell 

When you're feelin’ extra well. 

Why, every feller knows 

A grown-up can’t let loose. 

I don’t want to be no older— 
What’s the use? 


What’s the use 0’ growin’ up? 

When I’m big, I don’t suppose 

Explorin’ would be right 

In a neighbor’s field at night— 

I won’t like to get my clo’es 

All watermelon juice. 

I don’t want to be no older— 
What’s the use? 


What's the use o’ growin’ up? 

You couldn’t ride the cow. 

An’ the rabbits an’ the pig 

Don’t like you ’cause you’re big. 

I’m comfortublest now. 

P’r’aps I am a goose; 

I don’t want to be no older— 
What’s the use? 


What’s the use 0’ growin’ up? 

When yer growed, why, every day 

You just have to be one thing. 

I’m a pirate, er a king, 

Er a cowboy—I can play 

That I’m anything I choose. 

I don’t want to be no older— 
What’s the use? 


—Burgess Johnson. in St. Nicholas. — 
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sources to meet them. 


_ Jeading are not ours only on special days. 
are ever with us. So may we ever see 
name of our Master, to 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Life’s Panacea 


Comment on Topic for April 30-May 6 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Applying Religion to Eyvery-Day Life. 
Josh. 22: 1-6. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

With unusual tests God provides unusual re- 
Their very unusual- 
ness challenges our best endeavor to meet them. 


The every-day, humdrum life is the real test. 


Joshua is concerned as to his people’s meeting 
this problem. To live the worthy life under 
these tame, prosaic conditions requires great 
determination. Joshua gave four necessary 
things: One was a most careful observance of 
the commandments which God has given us. 
A special emphasis is necessary on keeping 


' strong our love of God; on keeping one’s self 


in closest intimacy with him; and to make 
faithful service for him the great aim of our 
lives—a service that has our whole personality 
behind it. ‘This religious life was to be ecar- 
ried back into their tents, where life was close 
and familiar—perhaps the hardest test of all. 


Leads for Leaders 

This is not an easy subject to handle. It 
may mean one of two valueless things: either 
to make it too general to be effective, or so 
“preachy” as to lose its grip. It is a subject 
for the use of “we” and not ‘I’? —sympathetic 
frankness. 

Why is it easier to practice our religion out- 
side of our homes than inside? What must 
we change if it is to be otherwise? Is the 
trouble with us, or with the sort of religious 
impulse we have? 

Study Micah’s concise definition of religion 
(6: 6-8). Is true religion a form for a holy 
place of worship, or is it irresistible desire for 
these three things of verse 8? 

Another very suggestive study may be made 
of James 1: 19-27, especially the last two 
verses, ; 


Thoughts for Members 

Our religion, if it is true, is a continual in- 
spiration upward. “Our only safeguard against 
lower attractions is in finding higher pleasures, 
We keep out bad thoughts by meditations that 
are good.” 


Religion is life. It is human life seeking 
God. It is not a discussion. It is an instinct 
in’ our nature pressing beyond the visible 
world.—John Douglas Adam. 


Religion means work. Religion means work 
in a dirty world. Religion means peril; blows 
given, but blows taken as well. Religion means 
transformation. The world is to be cleaned 
by somebody and you are not called of God if 
you are ashamed to scour and serub.—Beecher. 


O Jesus, Master, when today 

I meet along the crowded way, ; 

My burdened brothers—mine and Thine— 
“May then thro’ me Thy spirit shine ; 
Then give our hands a touch divine, 

And to our voices tones like Thine, 


As side by side we onward go. 
—Charles S. Newhall. 


A Moment of Prayer 


We thank thee, O Father, for thy every-day- 


ness. We rejoice that thy love and light and 
They 


k, in the 
give our love and light 


and leading to those about us, that in us they 


ay see Thee. Amen. 


‘ 
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Southern View of Congregationalism 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

In reading a recent issue of your most inter- 
esting and helpful paper, I wondered if other 
readers might be interested in a Southern busi- 
ness man’s view of Congregationalism in its 
relation to the South. 

Though a New Hnglander by birth, long resi- 
dence in the South has made me a Southerner 
of Southerners. Its rich and beautiful land, 
its gentle climate, its genial atmosphere and its 
unfathomed potentialities haye made me love 
the South. Its people are my people, its tradi- 
tions my traditions, its ideals and aspirations 
are mine; and I am gladly giving my best to 
hasten its progress. ; 

Many of our people are unconsciously seek- 
ing the ideals which Congregationalists hold. 
Their democracy in government, their fearless- 
ness in the quest of truth and their independ- 
ence in shaping worship and conduct find a 
responsive chord in this section of our country 
where democracy originated and where Ameri- 
canism is at its best. But Congregational 
churehes are so few and so small in this vast 
third of the United States, that to many they 
are difficult to find, and when found, appear 
as very unimpressive members of their respec- 
tive communities. 

The explanation of this condition is not far 
to seek, but is difficult to state in terms alto- 
gether free from possible offense. Certainly, at 
best, there is danger of being misunderstood, 
either as to spirit or intent; yet, in spite of 
this danger, I must venture at least a sugges- 
tion of the explanation. 

It is well known to some of us in the South 
that Congregationalists have been most gener- 
ous and altogether idealistic in their work here ; 
and this generosity and: idealism are not un- 
appreciated. The conviction cannot be es- 
caped, however, that the problem has been at- 
tacked from the wrong direction, or at least 
in the wrong order. Since the beginning of 
Congregational missionary effort in the South 
the Negro has been the chief and the direct 
objective; and in some cities the first Con- 
gregational church is a Negro church. Thus, 
most naturally and quite unavoidably, the 
South has come to think of Congregationalism 
as being identical with New England and the 
old spirit of emancipation zeal which includes, 
and is really based upon, a complete failure 
to understand the actual and the necessary re- 
lations between the races. 

The Negro is imitative and is essentially 
loyal to his “white folks.” He may learn from 
others, and he gladly takes whatever material 
assistance is offered by others; but when the 
serious side of life asserts itself, as in trouble 
or in religious matters, he turns by instinct to 
the white people among whom he lives and by 
whom he knows he is thoroughly understood. 
This is why he attends Congregational schools 
and then joins Baptist or Methodist churches ; 
his white folks are Baptists or Methodists. I 
think it was Booker Washington who used to 
say that when he found a colored man who was 
not a Baptist or a Methodist he knew some 
white man had been tampering with him; and 
the inference was that the white man was a 
Northerner. 

Had the early efforts of Congregationalists 
tn the South been directed toward showing 
Southern white men how admirably their basis 
of faith and their plan of government fitted 
into the essential spirit of the South and em- 
bodied the inherent democracy of the South, 
a strong white Congregational fellowship would 
have been built by this time, and Negroes in 
large numbers would have been eagerly follow- 


ing the example of their white folks by flock- _ 
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ing into an ever expanding Negro Congrega- 
tional fellowship. 

Congregationalism ,must be presented to the 
South in terms that the Southern white man 
understands. It must be presented as far as 
possible by Southern men, and Southern men 
should be in its positions of important leader- 
ship. I mean, of course, not necessarily men 
born in the South, but men who have lived 
here long enough to have become in speech, in 
spirit and in understanding real Southerners. 
We of the South speak to one another and 
understand one another without certain ex- 
planations which every Northerner somehow 
finds necessary, and which always seriously 
interfere with the work he undertakes because 
they immediately betray him as an alien and 
a foreigner. : 

What has been done cannot, of course, be 
undone—at least, not immediately, but it must 
be outgrown. A campaign of propaganda, most 
skillful and persistent, must be carried on until 
the Congregational chureh is established as a 
Southern institution, accepted and understood 
by Southern white people. When this has been 
accomplished, or in proportion as it is aecom- 
plished, the Negro work will almost take care 
of itself; and what is lacking will be provided 
by the South itself. For the South, while it 
insists, and always will insist, on as complete 
a separation as possible between the races, and 
upon absolute racial integrity, gladly, and with 
increasing clearness, accepts its peculiar re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the Negro. 

Without doubt the great future of the Con- 
gregational church lies in the South, where 
Anglo-Saxon blood is purest and where Anglo- 
Saxon ideals are most warmly cherished. May 
our denominational leaders have the vision to 
see this, and the wisdom and perseverance to 
hasten its realization! J. WALLACE Hoyt. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Power of a Spiritual Message 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I observed in a recent issue of The Con- 
gregationalist, that some preacher in the North- 
west advocated advertising as the only hope 
of the survival of the church, he himself ex- 
pending some $15,000 per annum to get peo- 
ple to come and hear him preach. 

Now then isn’t it about time that we should 
take account of stock and see whither we are 
drifting? If anything developed in the New- 
berry case, it was that without publicity no 
man could be elected to the United States 
Senate, and in order to secure publicity, the 
newspapers of the country must furnish it. 
The act which prevents the use of money in 
elections, except in very limited amounts, has 
apparently thrown the elections of the coun- 
try into the hands of the proprictors of the 
newspapers, making it possible that no man 
without the consent of the proprietors of the 
papers could be elected to any office. 

If we recognize as a fact that no pulpit can 
fill its seats without the expenditure of enor- 
mous sums of money, are we not placing not 
onty the politics of the country into the hands 
of newspaper proprietors, but our religious 
affairs as well? We used to pack our church 
upon an expenditure of eight dollars a month, 
fifty cents a week for each of the four papers 
of the town. I-doubt very much if Richard 
H. Storrs ever exceeded that amount in his 
day, and it would be interesting to know just 
what the advertising costs of Dr. Jowett’s pul- 
pit were during his pastorate of Brick Church 

I am inclined to think that we are losing 
sight of the actual truth in the matter, that 
in order to fill the pews there must be a spir- 
itual message from the pulpit, and the church 
can have no other permanent source of power. 

OBSERVER. 


Notable Week at Braintree 


First, BRAINTREE, MAss., observed the 
tenth anniversary of the pastorate of its pres- 
ent minister, Rey. Harry Grimes, on Wednes- 
day, March 29, by a reception to the pastor 
and his family; and on Sunday, April 2, by an 
impressive morning service, at which 53 per- 
sons were received into the church, 41 on con- 
fession and 12 by letters from other churches. 
This fine ingathering is the result of no special 
evangelistic services or other extraordinary 
efforts, but comes as the result of the faithful 
services of a consecrated pastor and earnest 
preacher, whose personal work and winning 
presentation of the simple gospel of love and 
good will have reached the hearts of all classes 
in the community and made people feel the 
duty and the attractiveness of church member- 
ship. Mr. Grimes emphasizes loyalty to Christ 
and His Church as the essential qualification, 
giving a wide latitude for individual interpre- 
tation in regard to lesser matters of doctrine 
and belief. His Church Membership Class is 
especially helpful to the young people, ten of 
the above-named 53 new members coming from 
this,Class. The others are from various walks 
in life, many of them being leading business 
men of the community. About one-half of the 
entire number received the rite of baptism; 
and to all, severally, the pastor extended the 
right hand of fellowship, saying an appropriate 
word of personal greeting to each one. 

At the reception in the parish house, on 
Wednesday evening, nearly 500 persons were 
in attendance, the officers of the church and 
their wives being in the receiving line with 
the pastor and his family. At the close of 
the reception the company adjourned to the 
main audience room, where addresses. were 
given by representatives of the trustees and 
other officers of the chureh, and by the local 
clergy. And then, in behalf of all, a sizeable 
package of United States Liberty Bonds was 
handed to the pastor by Dr. Barlow, chairman 
of the board of trustees, from the people of the 
parish. 

Mr. Grimes came to Braintree under remark- 
ably dramatie circumstances. He had been 
“discovered” solely on the basis of his record 
for additions to his previous church (in Con- 
necticut) on confession of faith, as reported 
in the Year Book of the denomination; and by 
invitation of the supply committee had con- 
sented to preach for the Braintree church on 
Sunday, Jan. 14, 1912, as a candidate for the 
pastorate. Three days previous to the date 
on which he was to arrive to fill this engage- 
ment the just remodeled handsome church 
building, with its new organ, which alone had 
cost several thousand dollars, was burned to 
the ground. The committee immediately en- 
gaged a Masonic Hall as a temporary place of 
worship and wired Mr. Grimes to come as 
though nothing had happened. The services 
were held that Sunday under the very shadow 
cast by the still smoking ruins of the beloved 
church; and so the people first heard the sym- 
pathetic voice and words of the one who, as 
the event proved, was to become their new 
leader and pastor. Although there had been 
many previous candidates, no considerable num- 
ber of the congregation had been united on 
any of them. 


Yet at the close of that memo-. 
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rable Sunday ~morning service there was an 
absolutely unanimous conviction that an over- 
ruling Providence had sent the man for whom 
the church had been waiting. <A “call” soon 
followed, and Mr. Grimes began work April 1, 
1912, preaching for the first time as pastor on 
Easter Sunday, April 7. A building committee 
was soon after appointed, plans were drawn 
in the spring of 1912 and the present edifice 
was completed and dedicated June 2, 1913. 
Services were held in the Masonic Hall from 
Jan. 14, 1912, to Feb. 22, 1918, when the con- 
gregation moved into the new Parish House, 
where services were held while the church 
building was being completed. 

During the ten years of this pastorate 285 
persons have been received into membership. 
The total membership is now 416. Ten years 
ago it was 231. The community is growing 
rapidly, and the outlook for the future of this 
ancient church—now in its third century—is 
most encouraging. F. H. P. 


Lenten Services 


“The Fellowship of Prayer’’ at National 
Headquarters 


In the building on Fourth Ave., New York, 
where the officers of many of our missionary 
societies, as well as those of the National Coun- 
ceil are located, a series of simple yet inspiring 
meetings have been carried on during the Lenten 
season, under the general direction of Dr. C. 
HH. Richards, of the Church Building Society. 
The reception room of the society has been 
converted into a cosy chapel, and for the first 
15 minutes of each office day services are held, 
from 30 to 50 being in attendance. The meet- 
ings are following the series of meditations in 
the Gospel of Luke, prepared by the Commis- 
sion on Evangelism, of which over 220,000 have 
been furnished to our churches, and are led by 
the secretaries and workers, men and women, 
connected with the various societies and com- 
missions. Song, prayer and comment upon the 
thought for the day combine to make them rich 
in spiritual impulse and deeper fellowship, and 
their influence has been felt in accumulating 
degree as they have progressed. The often- 
times routine task has been illuminated with a 
new meaning, and the power and purpose in- 
forming our denominational work has been 
more clearly revealed. TJs Ss: 


Mt. Vernon, Boston, Tries Experiment 

Mounr VERNON, Boston, MAss., has been 
making its first trial of an Institute of Mis- 
sionary Intelligence on Wednesday evenings of 
Lent. Rey. Sidney Lovett, the minister, in 
co-operation with the missionary committee of 
the church, invited Rev. Ernest W. Riggs, of 
the American Board, to be the leader of the 
Institute, which was open to the public, and 
advertised in the daily papers, as well as the 
church calendar. 

The purpose of the six lectures has been to 
give an up-to-date view of modern Christian 
missions, in connection with world conditions 
and politices—in other words, Christian Inter- 
nationalism. A carefully prepared outline has 
been placed in the hands of every one present, 
books are suggested for supplementary reading, 
and time is given for discussion. 

For the convenience of business people and 


} 
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students, and to promote sociability, a substan- 
tial supper was served at half-past six. Each 
of the church organizations took charge of 
one supper, thus dividing labor and giving op- 
portunity for variety. It may be of interest 
to know that the cost, for each person, of six 
suppers has not exceeded two dollars, which 
was the only charge made in any way for the 
course. 


Lenten Sermons 

Sunday morning sermons during Lent at 
Curistian Union, Upper Montcrair, N. J., 
had as their general subject “The Spiritual 
Life,’ with the following sub-topics: “The 
Claims of the Spiritual Life” ; ‘““The Cultivation 
of the Spiritual Life” ; “Worship and the Spirit- 
ual Life”; “The Bible and the Spiritual Life” ; 
“Prayer, the Voice of the Spiritual Life” ; 
“The Power of the Spiritual Life’; and 
“The Triumph of the Spiritual Life.” The 
weekly discussions at the Young Women’s 
Service Club were based on ‘Faith and Mod- 
ern Knowledge,” with the sub-topics, “What 
Shall I Believe about the Bible?” “What 
Shall I Believe about God?’ “What Shall I 
Believe about Prayer?” “What Shall I Be- 
lieve about Jesus?’ and ‘What Shall I Be- 
lieve about the Future Life?” Rey. J. T. 
Stocking, the pastor, also conducted two classes, 
one for boys and one for girls, on Sunday 
afternoons. 


The Holy Week services of First, SHREWS- 
BuRY, Mass., Rev. F. D. Thayer, pastor, in- 
cluded a service on Tuesday evening, at which 
Rey. R. M. Grey, of Worcester, was leader and 
preacher, a Communion Service on Wednesday 
evening, with Rey. BH. C. Boynton, of Wor- 
cester, aS preacher, a service for women on 
Thursday afternoon, with Rev. S. H. Mac- 
Geehon, of Northboro, as preacher, and a 
Good Friday service in the evening, with 
special music and a brief address. On BDaster 


Sunday morning the cantata, “The Resurrec- - 


” 


tion,’ was given. Mr. Thayer’s sermon was on 
the subject, ‘““The Vision Glorious.” 


From East to West 


MAINE 
Fryeburg Approaching 150th Anniversary 


The historic First Church of Fryeburg is 
now approaching the 150th anniversary of its 
founding. Its first minister, Rev. William 
Fessenden, was the founder and first principal 
of Fryeburg Academy. Out of this church 
have gone many far-reaching influences of 
cultural, civic, social and religious progress. 

The present minister, Rev. H. W. Wild, 
came to Fryeburg on April 1, 1921, at a con- 
siderable advance in the salary previously 
paid. During the year just ended, the courtesy 
and kindliness of the people to the minister 
and family have been unfailing, giving them 
stimulus for their work. The church recently 
presented Mr. Wild with a generous purse 
and a substantial raise in salary, this in 
spite of the closing of a mill and the loss of 
strong supporters by death. The installation 
of the pastor will soon take place. 


(Continued on page 504) 
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Every Congregationalist 
in the Country 


will be interested in the announcement of “The Congregationalist” 


CRUISE PARTY to PALESTINE, EGYPT, 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Greece, Turkey, Italy, the Riviera, etc. 
Option of 13 Days in the Holy Land, and 6 Days in Egypt, or vice versa 


By railroad, motor or carriage (no horseback), including Damascus, Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, Samaria, 
Jerusalem, Bethany, Jordan, Dead Sea, Bethlehem, the Desert of Sinai—all of thrilling Bible interest. 


Round Trip on the Beautiful S.S. 


“EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 


(25,000 tons, 42,500 tons displacement) 
Optional side trips on splendid Nile steamers to Luxor, Karnak, Thebes, the First Cataract, etc. 


Best Hotels on Shore 
Carriage Drives, Guides, etce., 
Special Chartered R. R. trains 
to Jerusalem, Cairo, Rome, 
ete. 


Great Inspirational Features 
Services, Lectures and travel 
club meetings: 


Prominent Congregational 
Ministers 
will lecture and preach. 


Letters of Mutual Introduction 
to all members of ‘‘The Con- 
gregationalist’’ Cruise party. 


Careful Attention to Ladies 
traveling alone or with 
friends. 


Perfect Mediterranean Climate 
surpassing California or 


Special Social Receptions Florida. 


and entertainments 


The “Empress of Scotland” is an oil burner, free from Soot and cinders and is one of the 
Queens of the Sea, exceptionally broad and steady, with its 25 suites and rooms with private 
baths; its superb and spacious libraries, palm courts and glass-inclosed promenade decks; its 
great Dining Saloon seating 500 people at small individual tables, with orchestra programs at 
lunch and dinner; its distinctive features, such as elevator to nearly all decks, its veranda 
café, wardrobes and running hot and cold water in most staterooms, its elaborate hot and cold 
air ventilation system; electric fans in every stateroom; its safety devices, such as watertight 
bulkheads, Marconi wireless, submarine signals, etc.—all make royal and luxurious travel. 


On Account of Size and Steadiness, Seasickness is Almost Eliminated 


65 days starting Feb. 3, 1925, with optional stop-over in Europe 
$600 AND UP ACCORDING TO BERTH 
Including All Regular Ship and Shore Expenses 
Why Not Join “ The Congregationalist ” Cruise Party ? 


A Sowvenir Illustrated Book of 100 Pages and Ship Diagram Mailed Free Postpaid 
Address the Cruise Department, “The Congregationalist,” 14 Beacon St., Boston 
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Chelsea Parsonage Renovated 

Rey. E. G. French, acting pastor, has super- 
vised extensive repairs on the parsonage of 
CHELSEA, anticipating the needs of a perma- 
nent pastor. 


Northfield to Celebrate Centenary 
NORTHFIELD is making extensive plans for 
the observance of its centenary in May. Dr. C. 
©. Creegan has been preaching a series of 
Sunday evening sermons on “The Great Mes- 
sages from the Gospel of John.’ The morn- 
ing audiences are notable for the attendance 
of a large number of cadets from Norwich 
University which is located in town. Many 
of the active workers of the church are among 
the members of the University faculty. 
TeOwIes 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


Decidedly the most competent discussion of 
religion from the point of view of sociology.— 
Charles H. Cooley (Michigan). 

The best book calculated to promote a re- 
vival of genuine religion. Albion W. Small 
(Chicago). 

A great book—profound, 
pered and wise.—Hdward A. Ross ( Wiscon- 
sin). $2.50 


LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY 
KIRSOPP LAKE 


Restates more simply some _ conclusions 
reached in his great three-volume ‘Beginnings 
of Christianity’? as they bear on the Teachings 
of Jesus, the Hope of Immortality and the De- 
velopment of Christology. $1.25 


A STUDENT'S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
WILLIAM KELLEY WRIGHT 


(Dartmouth) 


Does for the ‘philosophy of religion, what 
Pratt’s “Religious Consciousness” does for the 
psychology of Religion. $3.75 


TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF JESUS 


VLADIMIR G. SIMKHOVITCH 
(Columbia) 


“Have never seen the immense intellectual 
grasp of Jesus put so strongly and convinc- 
ingly before,’—John Kelman (5th Ave. Pres- 
byterian). $1.75 


A FAITH THAT ENQUIRES 


HENRY JONES 
The Gifford Lectures for 1920 and 1921. 


Religion is itself a modern science. Hnquiry 
establishes the positions it takes, and also 
transmutes and enriches their meaning. $2.00 


PROPERTY: ITS RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


By Various Writers 
Introduction by Oharles Gore, 


This is an exceptionally able and scholarly 
treatment of the ethical and religious aspects 
of our economie life——Richard T. Hly (Wis- 
consin). $2.00 


CREATIVE CHRISTIANITY 
GEORGE CROSS 


(Rochester) 


Shows the organizing genius of the Chris- 
tian faith at work reshaping current forms of 
conduct and popular philosophy. $1.50 


THE BOOK OF JOB 
MOSES BUTTENWIESER 


Text re-arranged and the original sequence 
restored. A new translation with Hebrew 
idioms rendered into modern English, $4.00 


Items for Your Next Order 
DROWN: The Creative Christ ......... 
Harrison : The Unseen Side of Child Life 
McCown: The Promise of His Coming.. 
Bunpy: The Psychic Health of Jesus .. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York City, N. Y. 


lucid, good-tem- 


$1.25 
1.25 
2.00 
3.00 
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Activities at Marshfield 

MARSHFIELD’S Every Member Canvass _re- 
sulted in a 50 per cent. increase in subscrip- 
tions to current expenses. A moving picture 
machine was recently installed for use on Sun- 
day nights and during the week under the 
direction of the pastor, Rev. Arthur Brother- 
stone. A class of adults has met at the par- 
sonage during the winter for the study of 
Kent’s History of Early Semitic Races. A 
troop of Boy Scouts has been organized, with 
the pastor as scoutmaster, which is under- 
taking to cut timber and build a camp on a 
nearby lake. 


Lyndonyille Enlarging Its Plant 

A considerable addition is being built on to 
the chureh vestry of LYNDONVILLE to accommo- 
date the growing Sunday school and social 
work of the church. A finely equipped kitchen 
will be added, and the older portion will be 
rearranged so as to double the space for church 
suppers and for classroom work. The mem- 
bership of the church and the attendance at 
Sunday school have increased about 40 per 
cent in the last three years. Rev. H. J. Hin- 
man is pastor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Mourns Loss of George L. Clapp 

GRACE, FRAMINGHAM, has suffered a great 
loss in the death of its church clerk, Mr. George 
L. Clapp, on March 15. He was a charter 
member of the church, a singer who gaye his 
services freely to the church, a faithful, effi- 
cient and lovable man of God. He expressed 
his Christian faith in great labors for the 
temperance and missionary causes. His Bible 
has marked in it the texts of 44 years of ser- 
mons in Grace Church, with the initials of 
the preacher and the date, and his hymnal 
also has the date when each hymn was used 
since the present hymnal was installed. By 
occupation he was a printer, who took a real 
pleasure in turning out good work. 

Descended from a line which had such names 
as Nathan Hale and Hdward Everett Hale, 
his patriotism was a part of his Christian 
faith. He will be greatly missed for his humor, 
his music, his splendid character and his un- 
failing devotion. Dr. FE. E. Emrich, a former 
pastor of Grace Church, was able to be present 
at the service and gave the tribute of a friend 
and a pastor to his memory. In such lives 
the world is blessed. 


Rey. J. T. Carter Begins Rockdale Pastorate 
On April 1 Rev. J. T. Carter began his pas- 
torate of ROCKDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, going there 
from a pastorate of four and a half years: at 
Ellington, Ct. He was born in England, and 
came to this country ten years ago. For a few 
years he was pastor of the M. HE. Church at 
Machias, Me. Before going to Hillington, he 
was assistant pastor of the Congregational 
Chureh at West Hartford, Ct., while pursuing 
studies at Hartford Seminary. He was or- 
dained at West Hartford. Eppes 


Installation of Rev. J. L. Findley 

At the recent installation of Rev. J. L. 
Findlay, as pastor of HaSTHAMPTON, Dr. C. 
H. Burton, Secretary of the National Council 
was the preacher. The installation prayer was 
offered by Dr. F. E. Emrich, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, the 
charge to the minister was given by Rev. 8S. F. 
Blomfield, of Springfield, the right hand of fel- 
lowship by Rey. J. C. Wightman, of Florence, 
and the charge to the people by Dr. T. S. 
Devitt, of Fall River. Other parts were taken 
by Rey. C. F. Luther, of Amherst, and Rey. 
K. B. Welles, of Northampton. 

March 19 was a “Day of Rejoicing’”’ for 


Hasthampton over recent extensive repairs to 
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the church and manse. Rey. OC. H. Hamlin, of 
Amherst, pastor of the church for 28 years 
and now pastor emeritus, preached at the 
morning service. The preacher at the vesper 
service was Rev. G. H. Burrill, of Orange, 
N. J., pastor of First, Easthampton, for 14 
years before its consolidation with the Payson 
Church. Both chureh building and parsonage 
have been redecorated on the interior and re- 
painted on the exterior. 


CONNECTICUT 


Rey. William H. Phipps 

After a long and fruitful ministry, Rev. 
William H. Phipps, for 28 years pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Prospect, Ct., died 
March 27, in Waterbury. He was born in 
Paxton, Mass., in 1841, the son of Rey. William 
Phipps, and was a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege and of Andover Theological Seminary. 
In his early life, he held short pastorates in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and then served 
28 years as pastor at Prospect, always giving 
himself with unselfish devotion to the welfare 
of church and people. Quiet and retiring, 
he was at the same time of forceful and posi- 
tive character; throughout his ministry he 
exerted a strong influence for good. During 
the years in Prospect, he worked to the limit 
of his strength for the spiritual uplift of the 
community. 

Mr. Phipps married Miss Mary H. Williams, 
daughter of Rev. Francis Williams, of Chap- 
lin, Ct. He leaves his widow and four chil- 
dren, also a brother, Rey. George G. Phipps, 
of Newton Highlands, Mass. 


How a Church Rode the Gale and Prospered 

Collinsville is a little town of one industry 
and has lived 95 years on a reputation for 
honest goods and the export of the goods. In 
the summer and fall of 1921 it seemed likely 
that the little old church would die down like 
the business of the town; like the social life 
and fraternity life that lost interest while 
people looked about for employment. Savings 
had been small, even in the best boom after 
the war; now it looked as though half the 
population would have to leave. 

The church has often claimed a mission of 
helpfulness to the community that is hard 
hit. The church in Collinsville woke up to 
its message of good cheer. Twelve men sent 
out the printed challenge to “Rally Around the 
Church” in time of depression, and promised 


HILDREN'S® DAY 
ys muUSsiC TREE 


There are 6 new 16 pp. services for Sunday Schools. 
An assortment of FREE SAMPLES sent on request to 
Superintendents, Pastors, or Committees only. 


OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS 


_Days of Glory, a 32-page program containing Re- 
citations, Drills, Exercises, ongs and Solos for pri- 
mary, intermediate and senior departments; also solos, 
duetts, and anthems for choir. Complete in every de- 
tail, 10c each, $2.25 for 25; $4 for 50. 


* Cuitpren’s Day Hetper, No. 8, 20c. Recita- 
tions, drills, exercises and songs for little ones. 
mie 


Biblical 5 
Pageants With Music 
Allin one pamphlet, with full instructions, These 


pageants furnish a new and entertaining method 
of celebrating Children’s Day, 25¢ the copy. 


* These not sent on examination. 


SPECIAL—Send 30c in stamps for Packgr of 3 ser- 
vices, Helper and Pageant (value 66c.) 


HALL-MACK C0., t 21st and Arch Streets, 
ADAM GEIBEL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


The Standard for Congregational Churches 


Returnable copies for examination 
on request 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 


19 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 
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_ the reaction of good cheer, which goes with a 
| well filled meeting. The men’s class gave a 
| “Get-Together-And-Cheer-Up” Supper to 56 
hi men. The singing was well led and men were 
mightily stirred. The speech on Disarma- 
ment was a live message from across the sea. 
“Men went home thinking the town was still 
alive. 

Forty-eight men and women had an eye- 


ning for church officers and committees. 


‘Supper was served, reports given, and plans 


Jaid out. Thanksgiving morning 60 people got 
up early and went to meeting at nine o’clock. 
The spirit of gratitude and praise wins vic- 
tories. That November, hundreds had been 
unemployed, and the rest had worked two 
days a week ! They were rising above the gloom! 
The Every Member Canvass in December sur- 
passed all records in the life of the Church, 
and assured the financing of the church in 
1922. The next week all seats were declared 
free and equal, for a year. Two hunderd fam- 
ilies received circulars giving Roosevelt’s 
“Nine Reasons for Coming to Church.” The 
Sunday morning crowd began to grow. 
Fifty-two people canvassed for better at- 
tendance, following the plan of Dr. Byington; 
810 people responded. Now Collinsville goes 
to church.on Sunday. Meanwhile, the shops 
are getting busy. The sailing ahead looks 
brighter. Rey. C. K. Tracy is the pastor, 


RHODE ISLAND 

Renoyations at Slatersville 

SLATERSVILLE, Rev. H. M. Hastman, pastor, 
after excavations under a stately old village 
church, is now equipped with ample new parish 
rooms, placed and furnished at an expense of 
$6,360. The people subscribed generously and 
the Building Society rendered assistance, so 
that on March 25-26 there was a large home 
coming of early residents, with supper and en- 
tertainment. On Sunday an historical sermon 


and various exercises were given. Over 500 
‘different persons came in the two days. This 
only Protestant church for miles is now 


equipped to furnish suitable facilities for its 
many-sided work and worship. 
Ca AGB: 


NEW YORK 
Discuss Question of the Absentee 

At the Ministers’ Retreat for the Essex and 
Hudson River Associations, held in February, 
in Saugerties, valuable suggestions were pre- 
sented in the exchange of opinions. The ques- 
tions presented for discussion included: What 
is an absentee? How to make him? When 
does an absentee really exist? How to redeem 
the backslider? How to prevent letters of dis- 
missal being carried by the owner of such in 
his pocket indefinitely. 

A suggestion was offered that all letters be 
made in duplicate, one being given to the per- 
son asking for the letter and the other being 
mailed to the ehurch clerk of the church he 
desires to go to. 


Port Leyden Pastor Resigns 

Port LeypENn has had a prosperous year. A 
fine new parsonage has been purchased, with 
four acres of ground, in which is a beautiful 
little pond, with Evergreen Grove and an 
island in the center. The pastor's salary is 
$500 more than was ever before paid, and at 
the end of the year over $150 was paid to him 
above the salary. The attendance, both morn- 
ing and evening, has been larger than for a 
number of years, a good proportion of those at 
the services being male adults. 

The Sunday school has broken the record 
for attendance several times, and also the 
record: for benevolences. 

Rey. Park Bradford, 


signed. 


the pastor, has re 
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Along with his other work during the past 
year, Mr. Bradford has been putting out a 
book through The Stratford Publishing Com- 
pany of Boston. It is a Civil War story with 
a religious background and an appeal to pa- 
triotism. Its aim is to make war hideous, and 
is, therefore, a plea for peace. 


LOUISIANA 


Central, New Orleans, Pushing Ahead 

Since Rey. A. A. Brown was installed pas- 
tor of CENTRAL, NEW ORLEANS, in October, 
1921, various improvements have been made on 
the building, and purchases have been made 
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which haye resulted in increased efficiency in 
the work of the church. The main auditorium, 
the minister’s office and the officers’ room have 
been painted and renovated; new copies of the 
Pilgrim Hymnal have been secured; a new 
pipe-organ and electric lights have been in- 
stalled. The church now has a vested choir, 
which is contributing largely to the spiritual- 
ity of the church services. 


Central is also rejoicing in several gifts re- 
cently received. These include a church clock, 
a portable typewriter for the pastor’s use and 
beautiful paintings, representing the Ascension 
of Christ. The paintings cost $1,000 and were 


QUICK SERVICE FOR BUSY PASTORS 


This is just the book for which 


poetics 


of service, funeral hymn selection 
just fits the coat pocket. 


subjects which have been selected 
over one hundred sermons 


real sermon material. They 


ean add your own notes. 


published. 


Price, $1.75 
The Choice Book supplement No. 1, Price $1.40 


The first ‘“Supplement’’ contains fifteen choice sermons that have come 


brother ministers, 
and perforated, so they can be used in the 


VEU gems, over 150 apt illustrations, 
ministers of different denominations. 


PASTOR’S IDEAL SERMON BOOK 


It is a book of thirty-five helpful sermons on live 


that were submitted 
for this book by ministers of different denomina- 
tions who, like all busy pastors, feel the need of 
are placed in a 
special loose-leaf book (as shown in cut), so you 
Also from time to time 
additional sermon books to fit cover will be 


PASTOR’S IDEAL FUNERAL MANUAL 


every pastor has been looking. It contains over 150 
and over 50 excellent new funeral outlines by 
Many choice compiled Seripture selections. Forms 


s, ete. All neatly bound in morocco cloth, limp, and 


This little book stands as a testimony for itself. 


from a list of 


Price, $2.00 


from the very hearts of our 


Byery one is a real gathered gem. These sermons are printed on loose-leaf pages 
“Sermon Book.” 


The Evangelistic Book supplement No. 2, Price $1.40 


“WHAT SHALL I PREACH DURING MY REVIVAL?” 
Some of the nation’s 


mitted sermons for this supplement. They are printed on loose-leaf pages to fit 


The Devotional Book supplement No. 3, Price $1.40 


(just off the press) contains fifteen devotional sermons. 
They are ideal and inspiring 


which contains fifteen new evangelistic sermons. 


This ‘Supplement’ 
spiritual and uplifting. 
“Sermon Book” cover. 

Hundreds of testimonials lead us to say thes 
YOUR MONEY BACK IF 


ama a 

Tam enclosing with this slip a (check or postal money 
order) for $........5 £0 which please send me the follow- 
ing books that I have checked with the understanding 
that I am to have the privilege of five days’ examination, 
and if not entirely satisfied I may return them and my 
money will be refunded: 


Send all orders to 
ST. JOHN HALSTEAD, Name .. 
Clinton, Ind. \ 


is answered by SUPPLEMENT NO. 2, 
leading evangelists have sub- 
“Sermon Book”’ cover. 


They are highly 


for the morning worship service, Made to fit 


e are the best books of their kind on the market. 
NOT MORE THAN SATISFIED. 


—=S ame eee 


[] Pastor’s Ideal Funeral Manual. Price, $1.75. 
[] Pastor’s Ideal Sermon Book. Price, $2.00. 
[] Supplement No.1 (Choice Book). Price, $1.40. 
[] Supplement No. 2 (Evangelistic Book). Price, $1.40, 
[] Supplement No. 3 (Devotional Book). Price, $1.40. 
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THEY WILL 


TO THINK 
MODERN PREMILLENNIALISM 


By Harris Franklin Rall 


Christian Hope,’ published in 


By Henry C. Sheldon 


the whole Adventist movement.” —Zion’s Herald. 


By James M. Campbell 


PREMILLE 


By George Preston Mains 


“This little volume is so clear, concise, I 
should weaken, if not entirely break down the walls of reli, 
the church in thraldom, and which has been so rampant int 


THE RETURN OF 


By George P. Eckman 
‘© Every minister should not only read 
circulation among the me 


Cincinnati 


k 
New 20% Kansas City 


Pittsburgh 


THE PREMILLENNIAL DEBATE WAXES HOTTER 


READ THESE BOOKS 


“We ask our ministers at least to read the best critique of the movemen ode ) 
1921, written by Harris Franklin Rall.”’—Zhe Christian Register. 


STUDIES IN RECENT ADVENTISM 


« We commend this little book by Professor Sheldon as a most able, just, discriminating 


THE SECOND COMING OF 


“A unique feature of the book is a catechism on the second coming of Christ. 
before the public the result of much thought.”—Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 


and yet comprehensive, 


this valuable little volume himself, 
mbers of his church.””—Zion’s Herald. 


AT THE BETTER BOOK SHOPS | ———___ ae 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


(Founded 1789) 
Chicago 


HELP YOU 


STRAICHT 
AND THE CHRISTIAN HOPE 


Net, $1.50, postpaid 
t, ‘Modern Premillennialism and the 


postpaid 
and lucid criticism of 


Net, $1.00, 


CHRIST 


Net, 75 cents, postpaid 
The work of Dr. Campbell brings 


NNIALIS 


Net, $1.00, postpaid 
that the accumulative force of its arguments 
ious materialism which always holds not a few minds in 
e churches since the war.’’—Boston Evening Transcript. 


THE REDEEMER 


Net, 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents ‘ 
but he should also promote its wide 


Boston Detroit 


San Francisco Portland, Ore. 
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given by Messrs. Bennett and Boudereaux, of 
New Orleans. 

The church has received 32 members in the 
year and a half and has been appealing for 50 
more for.Haster Sunday. 


MINNESOTA 
Marshall Active though Pastorless 

MARSHALL is without a pastor at the present 
time, but the church activities are being main- 
tained with utmost regularity. The Ladies’ 
Aid, Missionary Society and Sunday school are 
all well attended and the members greatly 
interested. 

On the evening of March 8, the ladies of the 
church served a Fathers’ and Sons’ banquet in 
the basement of the church. One of the special 
features on this occasion was the presence of 
two families represented by three generations. 
It was a most pleasant affair and is likely to 
become an annual event. 

On Thursday evening, March 9, Scoutmaster 
Keith and his band of 27 Scouts entertained 
their fathers and the men of the church at the 
high school auditorium with a game of basket- 
ball, the crowning feature of the evening being 
a game played between the fathers. At the 
close of the games the group went to the base- 
ment of the church and was served with ice 
cream and cake by the Scouts. 


NEBRASKA 

Work at Hay Springs Revived 
The church building of Hay Sprines lay 
dormant for eight years, and to the mind of 
most of us it was dead. About a year ago 
Rey. A. T. Davies, a neighboring pastor at 
Chadron, visited the field, and a little later 
held a two weeks’ meeting. He followed this 
by preaching for the people of Hay Springs on 
Thursday evenings, the services being held in 
a hall, because the church building was leased 
for public school purposes. The work was so 
revived that the people repaired and renovated 
the church, and ‘have now called a pastor at 
a salary of $1,800 and parsonage without help. 
The pastor is Rey. A. W. Lewis, of Indianola. 
There was evident need for the church, and it 
resumes work with rare enthusiasm. But for 
the timely services of Mr. Davies, the church 


for 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


PEWS 
PULPITS 


COMMUNION SETS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Write Dept D 


AMERICAN SEATING (OMPANY 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
14. E. Jackson Blvd, 409 East 13 St. 


The Meaning of Education 


BY JAMES H. SNOWDEN 


A study of the psychology of educa- 
tion in its relation to the individual, 
the intellect, the sensibilities, ete. 


Net, 75 cents, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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‘country, visited the church last year. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Attending church because one’s con- 


science would hurt if one did not is like 
marrying a man to get rid of him. Ghurch- 
going instead of soothing one’s conscience, 
should sensitize it. 


would not likely have caught the new vision 
of service. Cc. G. M. 


IOWA 
Dedication Services at the Little Brown Church 

A new organ and baptismal font were re- 
cently dedicated for use in the church of Brap- 
ForD. ‘The organ is an up-to-date “Bstey,” 
from the Estey firm in Brattleboro, Vt. The 
baptismal font is a silver-plated vessel, pre- 
sented to the church by Mrs. I. M. Fisher, of 
Cedar Falls. Rey. Edward Lee, of Nashua, 
offered the dedicatory prayer and preached an 
appropriate sermon. Mr. Sheldon, of Charles 
City, gave the special organ recital, assisted by 
Mr. Taylor, tenor of Charles City. The choir 
from the neighboring church, at Nashua, was 
present to lead the singing and to render 
special music. Two children were baptized at 
this service. 

The Little Brown Church is a Congrega- 
tional shrine made famous by the song com- 
posed by the late Dr. Pitts, in 1864, entitled 
“The Little Brown Church in the Vale.” 
About 20,000 people, from all parts of the 
Fifty- 
five weddings took place there last year. 


COLORADO 

Pastor Gives Service to District Schools 

Rey. L. M. Isaacs, who is in charge of the 
Extension Work in the Larger Parish of Coll- 
bran, has performed an unusual service during 
the past few months in connection with the 
district schools. He has acted as director of 
physical training, has given instruction in re- 
ligious education and music, and has used 
educational films in moving pictures to great 
advantage. He has also taken pictures of Bible 
studies to the schools, telling the stories and 
leaving the pictures with the teacher on con- 
dition that she tell the story to the children. 
The entire plan has been most acceptable, and 
he has been asked to repeat it next year. - 

Ei Ms 


MONTANA 


First, Hedges, to Build New Church 

The membership of First, HEDGES, has 
nearly doubled since Rev. George Dalzell took 
charge last April. Hedges was at that time 
part of the Snowy Mountain Larger Parish, 
but in September decided to engage all of 
Mr. Dalzell’s time, pledging more support than 
hitherto had been raised on the entire field. 
A Christian Endeavor Society has been or- 
ganized, and eight new members were received 
into church fellowship at the last Communion 
service. In spite of crop failure and business 
depression, the entire cost of a new building 
has been pledged and the ground broken for 
it. The completion of the new building an- 
ticipates the putting on of a program of gen- 
eral community service. 


CALIFORNIA 

Religion Through the Drama 

Religious dramaties of a very high order are 
being developed at Logan HeEIeHtTs, SAn Dieco, 
under the personal direction of the pastor, Rey. 
Arthur Metcalf. Some of the young people 
and others in the church have been organized 
as The Logan Heights Players, and are under- 
taking to produce the best religious dramas 
available. On Sunday evening, March 19, they 
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presented Charles Rann Kennedy’s notable play, 
“The Servant in the House.” ‘The church was | 
crowded far beyond capacity and over 200 were | 
turned away. Attendance was drawn not only 


from the local community, but from all sections | 
of San Diego, and the unbounded success of ;) 


the undertaking has won new friends for church 
and pastor. On Easter Sunday evening, the 
Players will present “The Terrible Meek,” and 
a few Sundays later First Church and Logan 
Heights will exchange, the Players repeating 
“The Servant in the House” at First Church, 
while the choir and pastor, Rey. Roy Camp- 
bell, carry their messages to Logan Heights. 


At present Mr. Metcalf is dramatizing the 
story of Onesimus, and is planning further pro- — 


ductions of Biblical material. His own literary 
experience equips him well for this work. The 
interest has been most stimulating to the young 
people engaged in the productions, 


Paso Robles Calls Rev. L. D. Bliss 

Paso ROBLES announces its new pastor, 
Rev. L. D. Bliss, recently of Sheffield, Mass. 
Mr. Bliss’ fine record for the past three and a 
half years at Sheffield and his service in other 
Massachusetts churches promise most fayor- 
ably for the future of this California church. 


Change of Pastorate at Brea 

After a few years of fine service with BREA, 
Rey. B. J. Marsh resigned his pastorate there 
in December, and the church hag called as 
successor Rey. E. J. Sechrist, a young man 
whose experience has been with the United 
Evangelical Church in the Middle West. Dur- 
ing his two years’ stay in California, Mr. Se- 
christ has supplied the Methodist Church at 
Yorba Linda. 8. E. B. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


Cross, R. W., Plymouth, Waterloo, Ia., to Manson. 

Moor, E. A., U. B., Woodward, Okla., to Polk 
City, Ia. 

PILLASCH, C. H., Muscatine, Ia., to Sherill and 
Durango. 

Sucurist, BH. J. (United Evang.), to Brea, Cal. 
Accepts, 

SKILLIN, C. D., Village, Franklin, N. H., to Peace 
Dale, R. I. Accepts to begin May 1. 

WISSLER, H. L., Gilbert, Ia., to Chester Center. 


Resignations 
HOLLAND, C. S., Winthrop, Ia. 
Luce, H. F., Federated, Sandwich, Mass. 
come effective in September. 
LuYMAN, THOMAS, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


To be- 


In April 


HELP AINTAB! 


With $11,377.50 assured, Estimates for 
1922-23 depend solely on ‘Donations for 
$28,025.00 additional as follows: 

College, $12,300 

Hospital, 5,725 

Repairs, 10,000 
Acknowledgments to April 12, $2,223.00. 


Address S, F. Wixkrns, Tr., 14 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass., or JouN E. Merrtiu, 173 Grove St., 
Auburndale, Mass. 


TWO NEW LEAFLETS 


By REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


WHY JOIN THE CHURCH? 
HOW TO PRAY 


Sample free. $1.00 per hundred 
THE COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York Cit 
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| Rees, J. H., Kings Highway, Bridgeport, Ct. 
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POLLARD, H. H., First, Burwell, Neb. 

Bf- 

y fective April 16. Declined a leave of absence 

_ for six months, and will reside in Vineland, 
N. J., after April 20. 

SKILLIN, C. D., Village, Franklin, N. H. 

Sronp, I. D., Woodstock, Ill, 


Installations 


Pricn, O. A., i., Pilgrim, Leominster, Mass., April 
5. Sermon by Rev. C. A. McKay; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. W. B. Tuthill, W. W. McLane 
and N. H. Gist. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Braintree, First 41 53 
New YORK 
Brooklyn, Tompkins Ave. 83 101 
Personals 


LyNCH, DR. FREDERICK, sailed for Hurope April 12, 
having been appointed by the American Scan- 
dinavian Foundation as exchange lecturer to 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark. He will repre- 
sent the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, of which he 
is Educational Secretary, and also the Church 
Peace Union. Spending week each in these 
countries, he will give two courses of lectures 
in each country, one on “The History of the 
Peace Movement in the United States,” and the 
other on “The History of the Christian Unity 
Movement in the United States.” 

Srrone, Ruy. SYDNEY, pastor of Queen Anne 
Church, Seattle, Wash., sailed March 18, on 
the Niagara, to spend seyeral months with the 
Australian Church, Melbourne, Australia. He 
took part in the dedication of a new church 
pbuilding on Easter Sunday. His work in the 
Seattle church will be cared for by Rey. Robert 
Whitaker, of California. 

VARLEY, REV. ARTHUR, who has recently accepted 
an invitation to the pastorate of Portland, Ct., 
has done an excellent work during the last 
seven years as minister of the church in Taft- 
ville, where the large Ponemah Mills are located. 
As president of the New London County Sun- 
day School Association, he will be remembered 
for the impetus he gave to religious education 
in all the schools of the county, through his 
enthusiasm and wise direction. 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at @ 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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J. W. FIELD 


John Worcester Field ‘died March 9, 1922, at the 
age of 83, at his home in Dorchester, Mass. He 
was born in Brighton, Mass., and was educated at 
Phillips Andover Academy ; and was in the leather 
business all his life, the firm in later years being 
J. W. Field & Co. He was formerly a deacon at 
Park Street Church, Boston, but on coming to 
Dorchester, 46 years ago, united with the old 
Second Church, where he was deacon for 18 years 
and Sunday school superintendent for 10 years. 
He celebrated his golden wedding anniversary In 
1917. Through his long and useful life he held 
fast to his early belief in the cardinal truths of 
the Bible, and his life, filled with helpfulness for 
others and with faith and prayer, was a great 
asset to the church. He walked with God, and at 
could be said of him, “All my springs are in Thee.” 
It seemed, in reviewing his life, that he was on 
the right side of everything—temperance, Ns 
sions, rescue work, and the cause of Christ in dis- 
tant lands; he exemplified the verse “Occupy till 
I come.” 

For more than forty years there hung over the 
desk in his counting-room the larse, illuminated 
text: ‘““Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” While many 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer- 
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business men try to conduct their business on this 
plan, few would perhaps want the motto in such 
plain sight. 

At his funeral service, his pastor, Rev. Vaughan 
Dabney, who was his next-door neighbor, paid an 
affectionate, just and discriminating tribute to 
him, speaking from the words, “Know ye not that 
there is a Prince and a great man fallen this day 
in Israel?’ 

A memorial service was held in the church on 
Sunday afternoon, March 26, at which Dr. A. Z, 
Conrad, Rev. Fletcher D. Parker, Mr. Frank F. 
Davidson and Mr. Dabney made appreciative ad- 
dresses. The eyes that closed upon the sorrows 
and heartache of earth opened upon the beatific 
vision of the Saints in light, in the Paradise of 
God, and having sung the Song of Redemption 
here, he joined the endless alleluia there. 

Ww. D. B. 


BPRNEST CHARLES LINDE 


The Cresskill, N. J., Congregational Church 
deeply laments the loss of Deacon Hrnest Charles 
Linde, who passed into the larger life on Thurs- 
day, March 30, at his home in Cresskill, N. J. In 
less than two years three deacons of this church 
have been called to their reward. Senior Deacon, 
James Ferdon, after twelve years of faithful serv- 
ice as Deacon, entered into rest in August, 1920. 
Deacon Edwin B. Westervelt, another of our 
splendid men, after many years as trustee, treas- 
urer and deacon of this church, was called to his 
home in glory Dec. 27, 1920. These men were 
truly men of God, and each one respected the 
office that he held, and demonstrated so beauti- 
fully the Christian Life in their home, in their 
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places of business and upon the street. One eve-. 
ning, while walking home with the pastor, after an 
interesting deacons’ meeting, Mr. Linde revealed 
the secret of his consistent religious liffe1.$5E 
love my church, I am happy in my work as deacon 
—I love God,” But now, “They rest from their 
labors and their works do follow them.” 


REV. THOMAS MORGAN PRICE 


Thomas Morgan Price was born in Lansford, 
Pa., on July 27, 1856, and died March 1, 1922, 
in San Francisco, of Bright’s Disease. 

In his early youth, he worked in the coal mines, 
using his evenings and spare minutes for study. 
In 1877, he married Mary Thomas, and leaves 
three children, Bertram John, Ethel Mae and 
Clarence Merle. After his marriage, he taught 
school in Summit Hill, Pa,, and prepared himself 
in a doctor’s office for the practice of medicine. 
Although he passed the medical examinations sat- 
isfactorily, he followed his mother’s wishes that 
he should become a minister, and, therefore, went 
to Hartford Seminary. Ordained to the Congrega- 
tional ministry in 1885, he served the following 
churches until 1894: Feeding Hills and Williams- 
burg, Mass.; Wayzata, Minn. ; Huron, S. D.; Vern- 


SEA Pl N ES Schoo! of psnenauty 


for Girls 


REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder 
Happy outdoor life for training in self-discovery and self- 
direction. Inspiring ideals of health, responsibility, and 
Christian influence. One huudred acres, pine groves, 3,000 
feet of seashore. Three terms, fall, spring and summer. 
Mid-winter vacation. January and February tutoring with 
individual supervision as required. Athletic, Business, Cul- 
tural, and College Preparatory Courses. Arts and Crafts, 
Corrective Gymnastics. Personality Diploma. 
Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, Directors 
. Box V, Brewster, Mass. 


contribute to its efficiency. 


for boys. 


UILDINGS are not the main thing in a school. 


Lawrence Academy 


Groton, Massachusetts, of which DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 
| is Principal, extensive repairs ar 
serviceable for the day-by-day work 
The autumn term opens in September. 
Bridgman at Groton, Mass., for prospectus. 


Yet they 


At 


e making the plant attractive and 
of a preparatory home school 
Write to Dr. 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


A high grade professional school in ap- 
plied religion, training for the modern 
ministry in its various fields. Interde- 
nominational faculty and student body. 
All the privileges of Oberlin College 
and its strong equipment. Generous 
Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees according to program. 


Apply to Dean’s Office, Council Hall, Oberlin, O. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research i 
Practical Instruction. Full Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees. Opportunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 
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YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. _ : 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees 0 M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


ange 
lical 


of studies, p' A 
spirit. Notable faculty and student body. 
peautiful fireproof buildings with dormitories. 
ganized religious work and self-support. For catalog 
and correspondence, address Nathan R. Wood, 
President. 


Gordon College of Theology and Missions, 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


15 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 46 
Acres. Skating Pond. ‘Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium. 
MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principale 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


21. Thorough 
Courses 


Boston, Mass. 


Bangor, Maine. 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 
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dale, Minn.; and West Duluth. His longest 
pastorate was in Iowa Falls, Ia., from 1894 to 


CAMP KEWEENAW 


Limited to 20 boys from 9 to 14 
July 3 to August 28 

On Portage Lake at its entry to Keweenaw 
Bay. In the heart of the Copper Country, the 
most beautiful section of the famed Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. Camp site opens in to the real 
Big Woods. Every opportunity to study at close 
range the wild animal life of the region. Best of 
food. Health conditions exceptional. Camp phy- 
sician. Christian college leaders and councillors, 
trained from boyhood in the lore and the ways of 
camp and trail. Swimming, boating, game fishing, 
wood-craft, camping trips, campfire ceremonials, 
and pageants. Corrective work given where 
needed. Tutoring when desired. A camp where 
cultural and ethical values are not lost sight of 
in the development of sound minds in vigorous 
bodies. 

Terms—$225.00 for season of 8 weeks 
MR. anv MRS. A. F. WESTPHAL, Directors 
Address— A. F. WESTPHAL, 


Michigan College of Mines, Houghton, Mich. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


1906. Since 1906, he has served the following 
churches in California ; Highland, 1906-1912, where 
he studied law for his own pleasure, and was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in Los Angeles with high credit ; 
Sonoma, 1913-1916, and Avalon, 1916-1922. 

While living in Iowa Falls, he published a book 
entitled “Facts and Fancy.” He wrote many short 
stories. He read Spanish, Greek, Latin and He- 
brew. As teacher, physician, clergyman and law- 
yer, he had wide and varied interests, but great 
as was his love of books and reading, his love of 
men was deeper and wider. Gentle, kind and sym- 
pathetic, he was always a Christian gentleman. 

During the last four years of his life, he suf- 
fered much in mind and body through the long 
illness of his devoted wife, who died within a 
month of him. He preached for the last time in the 
Avalon Church on Feb. 5. On a visit to his wife 
in the Glendale Sanitarium, he himself was taken 
sick and broke under the long strain. Mr. and 
Mrs. Price were taken to San Francisco by their 
children on Feb. 21, and there, in the University 
of California Hospital, San Francisco, they fell 
asleep, almost together. 


REV. 


the Rhine, Holland, England and Scotland. 
the ‘‘ Megantic.”” 


Tour first-class in every particular. 
Address 635 WASHINGTON STREET, WELLESLEY, MASS. 


THE WELLESLEY TOUR TO EUROPE 


will be conducted by 
and MRS. STANLEY ROSS 
of Wellesley. 


The party will visit France, Switzerland, Northern Italy (Milan and Venice), Germany and the Passion Play, 
Sail June 28th on “‘ La France,” 


FISHER 


and return September 2d, on 


Price $1,575. #0 hi | 


— —_ 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 

Teachers wanted for public and private schools, 
colleges and_ universities. Education Service, 
Southern Building, Washington. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. Al- 
bany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Wanted—A good minister and active pastor 
for the Aquebogue Church. Salary $1,200, or 
more to the right man. Address Geo. B. Terry, 
Riverhead, N. Y. 


A Challenge. Fields in one of the Northwestern 
States need pastors. Moderate salaries, but big 
opportunities. One-church communities, Active, 
resourceful men, who can do constructive work, 
will find fields where they can make their lives 
count big. Address communications to SOW.” 
care Oongregationalist, Boston. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Former Congregational Pastor, finishing a term 
of years as head of a Congregational Educational 
Mission, is willing to correspond with churches 
needing pastor. United, working church, con- 
ducted on business principles. About $2,000 per 
year and parsonage. Not over-churched commu- 
nity. Address S. W. X., Oongregationalist. 


Wanted by experienced, resourceful minister, a 
church more concerned with doing good service 
than with easy economy. Community outlook, 
Midwest preferred. Salary less important than 
sincere co-operation. Present salary two thou- 
sand. “X. P.,”’ Congregationalist. 


Minister thirteen years’ experience open for en- 
gagement June 1. Central or Western States 


preferred. Salary, $2,500 and parsonage. “S. 
P.,”’ care Congregationalist. 

Live, progressive, evangelical minister con- 
siders change. Salary $1,500-$1,800. Address 


“B. L.,” OCongregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


Experienced History teacher desires an open- 
ing in a Private School for Girls. Best college 
references. “EF. G.” Congregationalist. 


Position Desired by young lady as dentist’s 
assistant, or clerical work. Five years’ expe- 
rience in dental office and competent with type- 
a Address “Assistant,” care’ Congregation- 
alist. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, Ill. 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Wvriters—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service, Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Wifth Avenue, New York. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. 
ton. 


Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Jungalow Camps combine the advantages of 
a small hotel and camp life in tent or cottage. 
Individuals, groups, families. Wonderful view, 
80 acres of land, boating, bathing, fishing, tramp- 
ing, mountain climbs, tennis, ete. Golf nearby. 
Send for rates and booklet. Dr. Fred P. Hag- 
gard, Jungalow Camps, Wolfeboro, N. H. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Maple Lodge Sanatorium, Conway, Mass. A 
pleasant country home for those who need Test, 
care and medical attention. Write for leaflet and 
full particulars.’ Florence R. Howland, Supt. Rus- 
sell B. Street, M.D., Physician in charge. 


Hillcrest Lodge, Peacham, Vt. June to Octo- 
ber. Altitude, 2,000 ft. Homey, camp-like cot- 
tage, accommodating 12-16 guests. Healthful 
country surroundings, spring water, bathroom, 
modern plumbing, airy rooms, good beds, home 
cooking. Glorious extended view, including Presi- 
dential, Franconia, Green and Willoughby Ranges. 
Beautiful trips, walks or drives. No hay fever, no 
mosquitoes. Ideal for teachers. For terms, ad- 
dress, until May 1, Miss EB. Genevieve Prentiss, 
10 Hillside Ave., Winchester, Mass. 


For Sale—-Lot 215, Congregational Summer As- 
sembly, at Frankfort Mich., for one hundred dol- 
lars cash. B. F. Montgomery, 195 S. Professor St., 
Oberlin, O. 


Gray Ledge, Marblehead, Mass.: 11 room house 
for sale at a bargain, on easy terms. High 
location, near ocean. Fireplaces. Ideal for long 
Summers, or all year. Address ‘‘M, N.,” Congre- 
gationalist. 


Race Avenue 
Women, Chicago, 
and personal care. 
Chicago. 


Boarding Home for Elderly 
Ill. Pxcellent accommodations 
“M.,”’ care Congregationalist, 


Crepe Paper Table Cloth in rolls. Ideal to use 
for church suppers, banquets, etc. BExtremely 
economical and always clean. Send for samples 
and prices. Wisconsin Paper & Products Gos, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Summer Rent. New Hampshire farmhouse, 
renovated, homelike, furnished, 35 acres land, 
mountain slope 1,200 ft., open fields, pine grove, 
garden, splendid (tested) well water. About two 
miles from village, 100 miles from Boston. Rural 
delivery, telephone. $60 per month. Address 
“K.,,”’ Oongregationalist. 
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The Church School 
(Continued from page 498) 


as the most direct and straightforward account, ‘ 


The point of all this is that this group of 
girls, having chosen for themselves their sub- 
ject of study and the aim and method of it, 
did eagerly and without urging an amount of 
real work that could have been secured in no 
other way. They did home work that no teacher 
on earth would have dared to assign under 
ordinary conditions. They noted the essential 
points, compared, discussed and reached con- 
clusions showing far more of real judgment 
than the average class of adults can exhibit. 

All this has some rather important bearings 
upon our work in religious education as well 
as general education: It has particularly in- 
teresting bearings upon missionary education 
in the church school. 

At present, missionary education is regarded 
by a large proportion of our superintendents, 
allowance for missionary education is indicated 
intruder upon the time of the school, which is 
to be kept within bounds, lest it detract too 
much from the teaching of the lesson and other 
parts of the school program. About the proper 
allowance for fissionary education is indicated 
by the frequent reference to it under the name 
of ‘our missionary five minutes.” 

The next article in this series will try to 
give another view of missionary education as 
presenting a body of material that will vitalize 
the whole program, Biblical and otherwise. 

H. W. G. 


If life be short, let’s make it 
As lovely as a rose! 
If cares there be to shake it, 
If griefs there be to break it 
With multitude of blows— 
If every joy forsake it 
And only sorrow wake it, 
Let fragrance crown its woes! 
If life be short, let’s make it 
As lovely as a rose. 
—Charles G. Blanden. 


For Whooping 
Cough, Asthma, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Nasal Catarrh, 
Bronchitis and 
Sore Throat. 
The Vapor Treatment for Coughs and Colds 
The time to use Cresolene is at night. This fact 
appeais to every one, for the healing, antiseptic 
vapor is breathed all night and is constantly in 
contact with the seat of the disease, relieving the 
cough and difficult breathing. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for forty 
years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 60. FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
2 ee = 


Est # 


ROCHES,«*EMBROCATION 


Relieves promptly and safely: i 
in Bronchitis, Lumbagoand Sue ee 


All druggists or 
E FOUGERA & CO. 
90-92 Beekman St.NY, 


Skin Troubles 


Soothed 
With Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. y, Malden, Mass, 


W. EDWARDS & SON 
London, England 


JI 
q 


: 
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Events to Come 


STON MINISTERS’ MBETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 
24, 10.45 a. M. Address by the Rt. Rey. C. H. 
Brent. 

JFFOLK WEST ASSOCIATION (Mass.), First 
Church, Newton Centre, May 3, 3 P.M. After- 
noon meeting followed by supper and evening 
service. 

fOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, SUFFOLK BRANCH 
(Mass.), Leyden Church, Brookline, May 2, 
10.30 A.M. and 2 P.M. 

OUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, bien- 
nial convention, Hot Springs, Ark., April 20-26. 

UFFOLK SouTH ASSOCIATION (Mass.), Pilgrim 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., April 26, 2.30 P. M. 

AYMDN’S MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, Chicago, Ill, 
May 3-4. 

[ATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE FELLOWSHIP FOR A 

CHRISTIAN SOCIAL OrprER, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., 
May 10-11. 

[ANIONAL CONGRESS OF ALL RELIGIOUS DENOM- 
INATIONS, under auspices of World Alliance for 
‘International Friendship through the Churches, 
Cleveland, O., May 16-18. 

NTHRNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 

(OUTHERN CALIFORNIA YOUNG PEOPLH’S SUMMBR 
ConrerENcH, Pomona College, June 30—July 5. 
Information available through Conference Di- 
rector of Religious Education, 831 South Hope 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

‘SONGREGATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONFERENCH, 
Dixon, Ill., July 10-16. For information ad- 
dress Dr. R. W. Gammon, 19 W. Jackson St., 

» Chicago, Tl. 


CONVENTION, 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


: AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND MARBLE 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED ‘CATALOGUE 


Jacoby Art Glass Company 


Dept.{GZ} 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St: Louis, Mo. , 


Tabernacle Hymns No. 2-320 Pages, 
351 Songs. Favorite church songs for all church 
purposes: Interdenominational; strong in the 
fundamentals of the Faith, 
/ Returnable copies to song committees. 
Art Buckram, $50, Manila, $30 per hundred. 
Single Copies; Art Buckram, 600, Manila, 35c, 
= end for copy, or literature. 

“Tebernacle Publishing Company , 
Room 1236 29 South La Salle Street Chicago 


™ VICTOR Portable 


the 
STEREOPTICON PERFECT PROJECTOR 


for every need 
SHIPPED ON TRIAL 
Hundreds of illustrated 
Jectures for rent. 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC.. 
\ 220 VICTOR BLDG, DAVENPORT IOWA, 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy 1n 
using them. Write for particulars, 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville. Ohio. 


HARRY W. JONES 


“CHURCH ARCHITECT 


MINNEAPOLIS 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


B E L ” Ss Mem specialty 
MENEELY 
TROY, 


BELL CO. 


NY. AND 


220 BROADWAY. NX. x 


BILHORN « 


'g BEST 
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NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EpuCATION, annual session, Durham, N. H., July 
10-17. 

NORTHERN MAINE SUMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
Epucation, Houlton, Me., July 5-12. 

NORTHFIBLD (MASsS.) SUMMER SCHOOL OF RBELI- 
GiouS EpucaTIon, July 21-29. 


Missionary Education Conferences 
BLUE Ripce, N. C., June 23—July 3. 
Ocran Park, MB., July 19-28. 

Sinver Bay, N. Y., July 7-17. 
Asitomar, CAau., July 11-21. 

SpaBecK, WasH., July 26—August 4. 
Lakn. Guneva, WISs., July 28—August 7. 


State Conferences 

Arizona, Tucson, April 19-21. 

CALIFORNIA (Southern), San 
8-10. 

Conorapo, Eaton, June 13-15, in connection with 
Wyoming Conference, 

Fioripa, St. Petersburg, April 25-27, 

HAwaAtl, Honolulu, July. 

InntnoIs, Champaign, May 1-3. 

InpIANA, Whiting, May 19-21. 

Jowa, Newton, May 16-18. 

Kansas, Wichita, May 9-12. 

Maing, Bangor, May 9-11. 

MAssacuusnrrs, Fitchburg, May 15-17. 

Micuican, Ann Arbor, May 16-18. 

Mippun ATLANTIC (District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and Virginia), Plainfield, 
N. J., April 18-19. 

Minnesora, Duluth, May 16-18. 

New Hampesuire, Derry, May 9-11. 

New Moxico, Gallup, April 17. 

New York, Rochester, May 16-18. 

NorrH AND SouTH CaRoLiInA (White), Star, N. C., 
May 2-4. 

Ou10, Springfield, May 9-11. 

OxLaHoMaA (White), Oklahoma City, April 25-27. 

PpNNSYLVANIA, May 23-25. 

Ruopn IsLanp, Union, Providence, May 9-10. 

Sourn Daxora, Huron, May 18-21. 

TENNESSEE (Colored), Little Rock, April 26-30. 

Vrrmonr, Springfield, May 9. 

WyoMING, Baton, Col., June 13-15. 


RISIBLES 


“Wthel, can’t you tell us the shape of the 
world?” asked teacher, encouragingly. 

“Yessum: it’s in a pretty bad shape just at 
present,” replied the precocious child, who had 
heard her daddy say a few things at home.— 
Flonida Union. 


Bernardino, May 


“What’s this I hear about the Smythes 
planning a divorce? IL thought they were won- 
derful pals—that she took up golf just to be 
with him, and all that sort of thing!’ 
that’s just the trouble: she now plays 
than he does.’—From Judge. 


SENOS? 
a better game 

“These photographs you took of us are not 
at all and I refuse to accept 
them.” 

“What’s wrong with them ?” 

“What's wrong? Why, my husband looks 
like a baboon.” 

“Well, that’s no fault of mine, madam. You 
thought of that before you 


satisfactory, 


should have 
married him.” 

A certain resident of Chicago had been un- 
successful in one venture after another. At 
he made a large sum of money 
by means of an invention in car wheels; and 
very soon thereafter his family, consisting of 
his wife and two young daughters, were to be 
seen taking their daily outing in a motor. 

One day the three were being driven rapidly 
through the park, while a look of painful self- 
consciousness overspread the features of the 
inventor’s wife as she sat bolt upright, looking 
straight before her. 

“Now, ma,” one of the daughters, whose 
keen face was alive with enjoyment, protested 
—“yow, ma, can’t you loll back and not look 
as if the water was boiling over ?’*—Herald 


and Presbyter. 


last, however, 
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April in the Northland 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 


Naked bough and moaning tree, 
North wind sighing gloomily, 

Is there news from o’er the plain? 
Tell, will springtime come again? 
And the wind and bough and tree 
Heard not, chanting drearily. 


Sun of morn and soft south wind, 
Surely you are not unkind: 

In your journeyings afar, 

Have you found where gardens are? 
Are there blooming zones of earth? 
Shall our spring soon come to birth? 
And the sun and wind heard me, 
Left me singing cheerily ! 


United States Citizenship 


BY GEORGE PRESTON MAINS 


“This book deals in an interesting and 
wholesome manner with the problems 
of United States citizenship, 


with 
special reference to the larger relations 
of the citizen to his Government.” 

—Presbyterian. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


TAYMNS OF THE CENTURIES 


Church Edition Chapel Edition 
$100.00 per 100 $75.00 per 100 


THE BOOK THAT SATISFIES! 
Send for Sample Copies 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 118 East 25th St., New York 


Shipped 
on trial 


Small monthly rental quickly buys the 
Victor Safety Cinema. f 
No down Payment. Returnable at any time. 


Thousands of wholesome educational and 
entertainment films. Ask for 


WW) PROJECTOR & FILM Cor emeauaAE 
69 w. Mohawk. BUFFALO.N.Y. 


Safety -Standard-Motion-Pictures 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 


Built on scientific principles and 
tested by use ‘in over a million homes.” 
Easy to clean, economical, durable 
and efficient. Sold in every city and 
important town in the United States. 
Send for handsome Catalogues 
and Booklets. 


Maine Manufacturing Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Established 1874 


Look for the name 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 


; Luin’ 


iW 
ice 


im 


Cuts your 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Established 
1873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jonson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


PILGRIM DAHLIAS 


Pilgrim Dahlias are the de luxe edition of the Dahlia 
world. Nothing but the best. Prices reasonable. 
WM. J. REYNOLDS, Grower, 
Lisbon Parsonage, R4, Norwich, Conn. 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY SOCIPTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E. Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
ea hte Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. B. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. HB. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. B. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 «. M. 

WOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PaciFIc, 
Room 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Mrs. R. C. Kirkwoed, President; 
Mrs. Ernest A. Bvans, Vice-President; Mrs. W. 
W. Ferrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney, Hxecutive Secretary ; Miss Blizabeth S. Ben- 
ton, Associate Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. 8S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 

WOMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
Supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JouHNn B. Catvprt, D. D., President; GrorGn 
SipNny WwHeEstHR, D. D., Secretary. 

CLARENCD C, PINNHO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 

National, Interdenominational. Wstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 


OF THH : NTHRIOR, 


W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New Hngland Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Connecticut Societies 


THD FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William PF. Hnglish, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

THH MISSIONARY Socinry or CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William F, 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford. 
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National Agencies 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. William B. Barton, Oak Park, Il. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 

REV. ROCKWELL H. Potrmr, Chairman, Ct. 
Rby. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr, WALTHER BH. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rev. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Ree. Sec., R. I. 


Eeecutive Staff 
REY. CHARLES H. Burton (e@ officto), Secretary 
REV. JAMES BH. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Rnv. JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary 
Rey. Harry D. SHELDON, Superintendent of Dis- 
tribution 

It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and information address the 
Commission on Missions. 


—_e_;Q\r_—_———_ 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 

HmNRY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 
JOHN R. Montcommry, Vice-Chairman 
JOHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 

Established by the National Council to relate 
more effectively the churches to the educational in- 
stitutions, and to assist these institutions, both 
financially and with administrative advice. 
eH 
THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 

287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established py the National Council at Der 
Moines in 1904. 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Dxecutive Secretary 

Promotes an _ all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 
ree a 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 

Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. BE. Holt, Social Service Secretary 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious Hducation 

Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 


directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
Rnv. FRANK M. SHELDON, General Secretary 
JosrPpH B. Rospson, Treasurer 
VERNOR M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hagstrom, Western Manager 
K®NNETH S. BaLiou, Advertising Manager 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 


We supply every essen- 
tial for the Communion 
service. Trays, Glasses, 
Covers, Plates, Com- 
munion Wine, etc. 


SUPPLIES 


ORDER OF YOUR OWN HOUSE 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 


THE PILGRIM PRESS *° Y jackson S* 


April 20, 1928 


National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONER: 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS , 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins ; 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher ‘| 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries — 
Rey. James L. Barton © Rev. D. Brewer Hddy | 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William BD. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Aoting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Ci 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicage 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francise¢ 
oo 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 
SE 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 
———————— 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Hxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Hditor 
Bow Geet ee | Corresponding Secretaries 
Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

District Secretaries 

Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco. 
Educational and church work in the South 


among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Hmeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 

Rev. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
$5,000,000 held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council, the income used to endow 
the Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the minister’s an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities, 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Hastman, Chairman Hxecutive Committee 


What Is Your School 
Going to Do for This Boy ? 


MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


THE GOOD AMERICAN 
VACATION LESSONS 


Compiled by FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
and WILHELMINA STOOKER 


A Splendid Book which Meets a Great Need 


The Good American Vacation Lessons is based on The Children’s 
Code of Morals.* A lesson is outlined also on one additional 
law, not included in the code, The Law of Reverence. 


AIM 
To define and stimulate Christian citizenship in children. 


GROUPS 


Solilog V The lessons are prepared for two groups, Primary Groups, chil- 
/ dren under nine, and Junior Group, children between nine and 


My Senoo!.i5s out twelve: 
My Sunda school is closed Of various denominations in communities where church schools 


NS 
My music lessons arc ended are discontinued. Maye: 
My physical training is over. B. In church schools which continue in session, but whose at- 
C, 
Be 


| Rave time for everything, tendance is much depleted. 


; ies In summer camps and resorts. 
And there's nothing todo In mid-week work in churches that continue the graded lessons 


on Sundays. 


TEACHERS 


Primary Group: One teacher who is a good story-teller and one assistant. 


Junior Group: One teacher who can command the attention of boys and 


of eight. 

MEETING PLACE 
C. Hotel piazzas or parlors. 
D. Tents, woods or beach. 


girls, and one assistant for each group 


A. Church-school rooms. 
B. Private piazzas or living-rooms. 


A. Usual Church-school hour. - B. Later afternoon or early evening. 


METHOD 
with the ever changing group of the summer vacation period, it has 
unit as far as possible. 

CONTENTS 


Ss Tur CHILDREN’S CopE oF Moras 
PROGRAMS FOR JUNIOR GROUPS 


Since these lessons will be used largely 
seemed best to make each lesson a 


DrrecTions FoR USING LESSON 

PROGRAMS FOR PRIMARY GROUPS 
Lessons (each arranged for both Primary and Junior groups.) 

Tue LAw oF HEALTH 7, THe Law or Goop WORKMANSHIP 

Tue Law or SELF-CONTROL 8 Tur Law or TEAM WorK 


THe LAw OF SELF-RELIANCE 9. THE Law oF KINDNESS 
THE LAW OF RELIABILITY 10, THE LAW OF LoyALTY 
Tue Law oF CLEAN PLAY 11. THE Law oF REVERENCE 


Tue Law oF DUTY 
Price $1.00. Postage 5 cents 


Washington, D.C., Milton Fairchild, Chairman. 


OE NaS 


* Prepared by William J. Hutchins, and accepted by the National Institution for Moral Instruction, 


19 W. JACKSON ST. 


14 BEACON ST. THE PILGRIM PRESS CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


Wanted: A Present Day Demonstration of and 
a Monument to the Power of Prayer 


There is needed in the educational world a new demonstration of, which shall become a 
monument to, the power of prayer. Piedmont College originated and has continued its existence 
in prayer. Why should it not become a new demonstration of its power; and that in the edu- 
cational world where there is now so much need of such a demonstration? 


(Facsimile of Letter from Dr. Charles E. Burton, Secretary of the National Council.) 


Che National Council of the Congregational Churches 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
289 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D., MopveRaTor 
CHARLES EMERSON BURTON, D.D., Secretary 


TRUMAN J. SPENCER, Asst. Sec’y 
FRANK F. MOORE, Treasurer 


ELEANORE W. NICHOLS, Epitor Year Book 


President Frank E. Jenkins, 
Piedmont College, 
Demorest, Ga. 


My dear Dr. Jenkins: 


February 20, 1922. 


For years it had been my desire to visit Piedmont College, but not until my re- 
cent trip to the South did I find opportunity, and I want to express to you my keen 
interest in the institution to which you are giving your life so unreservedly. 


When one sees the splendid body of young men and young women, and realizes what 
it means; that they are being prepared for leadership in the finest life of America 
and of the kingdom of God, he understands how one can be as enthusiastic over the 
institution as you are showing yourself to be. 


I want to record my conviction that 


your policy of providing at the earliest 


possible date the equipment which will give the very best possible training to the 
young people, leaving the permanent equipment of substantial buildings until the 
more fundamental things are provided, is eminently wise; nevertheless I see the im- 
portance of speedily providing a plant which shall be worthy of the work now being 
done and of the young people committed to the care of Piedmont College, and I trust 
that in the not distant future great-hearted men and women will be found in suffi- 
cient number to provide not only for the current expenses, but for adequate equip— 
ment and for substantial endowment of the institution so eminently worthy of this 


support. 


CEB: A 


Sincerely yours, 


A PLAN FOR A NATION-WIDE PRAYER CIRCLE 


In nearly or quite every State in the Union there are 
people interested in Piedmont College. Believing that these 
are praying people and believing also in the power of prayer, 
the administration of Piedmont College is seeking for a Nation- 
wide prayer circle that shall adopt this College as its subject 
for daily prayer with the purpose of developing and sustaining 
a college that shall devote itself to the urgent needs of its vast 
field; that shall be positively and wholesomely Christian; that 
shall become a_ source, increasingly, of right-spirited, well- 
trained workers for all departments of Christian service; and 
that shall remain true in all respects to the high ideals of a 
college never wavering in its loyalty to Jesus Christ and the 
Kingdom He came to establish. The administration of. this 
College believes that Piedmont has sufficient national impor- 
tance to permit it rightfully to seek such a backing of Nation- 
wide prayer. 


PIEDMONT’S FRAYER CIRCLE PROMISE 
Please sign and mail 
Pres. FRANK E. JENKINS, 
Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga. 
I will join Piedmont’s Prayer Circle and pray daily: 

1. That the College may be equal to its opportunity and 
become, increasingly, a source of right-spirited, well-trained 
workers for all departments of Christian Service ; 

2. That it may meet all its expenses and be free from in- 
debtedness by the end of its fiscal year, June 30th ; and by its 
25th birthday, September 10th, may have the funds needed for 
the equipment necessary for its best work for the college year 
to follow, beginning September 13th. 


NA@Me? oye ois ae caini ae + 0-0,0 010 ]e ne a 
WD ALG ers eters » 1922. Address: o: ou. 0008s eee 


NOTES: This will require a total of $150,000—not a large sum to claim from the resources of God and His people of the Congrega- 
tional Churches; but vital to the work of this Christian College. 

Will you write me.for as many slips containing this promise as you think you can use in your church or community, secure as many 
signatures as you can and mail them to me? A goodly: number haye already joined. Fy Raabe 


The Hongregationalist 
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THE NEW BOOKER WASHINGTON STATUE AT TUSKEGEE 


“He lifted the veil of ignorance from his people and pointed the way to progress 
through education and industry.” 


See article by Dr. Cady. 
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Dr. Barton 
Endorses College Club 


Oak ParK, Itu., April 138, 1922. 


The Christian college is America’s most distinctive contribution to education. It has con- 
tributed to American life and leadership an influence of incalculable value. The inscription 
graven beside the gates of Harvard University, quoting from America’s First Fruits, gives truth- 
fully the story of, and the reason for, the founding of the American college. The training up 
of a righteous and intelligent and educated leadership was a matter of prime concern to those 
who laid the deep and strong foundations of America’s greatness. 


The organization of the Congregational Foundation for Education by the National Council 
of the Congregational Churches in the United States is an expression of an ideal and purpose 
which have been dear to the men and women of our fellowship from the very beginnings of our 
national history. It was established by the National Council to make available for the colleges 
the resources of the denomination in fellowship and in money. 


No one need be told of the damage done to our Christian colleges by the war, and the con- 
ditions growing vut of it. Charitable gifts have been diverted from these institutions to or- 
ganizations which the war and subsequent distress made necessary, so that some of our smaller 
colleges are threatened with utter extinction, and all are in great distress. The exigency which 
faces them at present, and the need for the future, if these institutions do their great work 
effectively, constitutes a demand far in excess of the ability of any of our denominational so- 
cieties, as hitherto constituted. For this reason the National Council, at its last meeting, cre- 
ated a new Foundation for Education. This Foundation has chosen as its Executive President 
George W. Nash, a noted Congregational educator, who already has established his office in 
Chicago, and has begun his work. 


It is hoped and confidently expected that this Foundation will secure very large gifts for 
Congregational education. If it does not succeed in this, a number of our smaller and most 
worthy colleges and other schools are doomed. The Foundation is their last and only hope. 
We must not regard this as an experiment to be watched in a spirit of detachment until we see 
whether it succeeds ;,we must make it a success. 


It is planned as a beginning that there shall be organized in each church a College Group, 
who shall count this Foundation a preferred claim upon their organizing skill and their per- 
sonal and united interest. It is not forgotten that these college men and women in our churches 
are under bonds to their own institutions, and that many of these graduates are in professional 
life, and hence are people with limited incomes. Nevertheless, it is confidently expected that the 
Alumni of the Denomination will be the first to recognize the claim of the denomination that has 
founded Christian colleges and nurtured the institutions that have given us Christian leadership. 


Of the details of this organization Dr. Nash will write; and it may be confidently expected 
that Presidents King, Cowling and other educators will be heard. I do not attempt to forecast 
the tenor of their message; but I am asked to write, and do most gladly write, this word, which 
I am confident represents the spirit of our churches as expressed in our National Council, most 
heartily approving the plan, and commending it to our Pastors, our Churches, and especially to 
the College Men and Women within the Churches. The need is great and imperative. The op- 
portunity is inspiring. The plan has the approval of our National Council. The success of the 
endeavor depends upon the response to the appeal now to be made to our Churches. It is not 
expected that any undue burden of the giving shall fall upon the college men and women; that 
must be shared by all of us; but it is confidently expected that the college men and women will 
be the leaders in this movement. 

(Signed) WriuirAm FI. Barron. 
Moderator of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches in the United States of America. 
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PROHIBITION AND LIBERTY 
From OUR WESTERN 
TION 


Walter Thorpe 
THE PARABLE OF RISING AND SITTING 
NEGRO EVOLUTION 
Cady 


Francis FE. Clark 


| By vote of the National Council at Los 
Angeles, the Men’s Work of the Congrega- 
tional Churches was transferred to the 
‘Education Society, and was to be under the 
‘supervision of one department in that So- 
‘ciety and promoted throughout the country 
by the District Secretaries. 
Last year a questionnaire was 
sent out to all the ministers 
“of the Denomination, and the 
information thus gathered, to- 
gether with information avail- 
able in the Year Book, revealed 
that some of the men in some 
of the churches were doing some 
of the work which churchmen 
should do in a “somewhat” way. 
A recent meeting of the Com- 
mittee to which this work had 
been entrusted determined that 
the objective for the future 
should be “All the Men of the 
Church at all the Work of the 
Church.” It was felt that 
vigorous churchmen are not in- 
terested in ping-pong and “nice 
parties,” but that they wanted 
rugged, inclusive task. The 
ocal church is the combat unit. 
man is needed. Every yard of terrain must 
® covered in every church and community. 
here is a function for every man. A 
lacker endangers all. In the local church 
‘the law runneth forward and pack. For 
e strength of the pack is the wolf and 
e strength of the wolf is the pack.” 

Through the co-operation of the Educa- 
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Our Piterim PuLPItT—SeEvEN Sorts or SILeNcE, by Rev. 
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Wuar Is CuRiIsTiANity? by Shelton Bissell 


Our objective is 
the church,” 
through any pra 

The Commission 
brief pamphlets and will maint 


Dr. Arthur E. 
and the field representatives of the B 
al agents of the Commission. 
is requested to appoint a Committee on 
and it is suggested that some denominational representa- 
ng the churches of each State, be made a member of 


eommittee wherever possible. 
local churches 


promotion 
Bach State Conference 


Men’s Work, 
tive, active amor 


larger male lay 
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“All the Men of the Church at All the Work of the (ennrch: 


By Orville A. Petty 


tion Society, the Commission is conducting 
an educational campaign. New ecclesiasti- 
cal machinery is unnecessary and unwise. 
We can succeed if we only use existing or- 
ganizations. Let us utilize the machinery 
and meetings of State Conferences and local 


Program of the 
Commission on Men’s Work 


are urged to recognize the 


po 


associations. Attempts at segregation are 
wasteful, and all tendencies toward display 
are wrong. 

Committees on Men’s Work in State Con- 
ferences and Local Associations should en- 
list and stimulate male lay . representation 
and activity in and through these estab- 
lished organizations. 

Some local churches will organize, re- 
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without overhead organization—National or State— 
etical type of organization or none in the local church. 
is preparing for distribution a short series of 
ain an Information Service through 
s, to direct men in the attainment of this objective. 
Holt has been chosen secretary of the Commission, 
dueation Society have been made 


importance of 
representation at the meetings of Local Associations, 
Conferences and National Councils. 


REMITTANCES: 


Receipt will be sent if two-cent stamp 
In renewing do not fail to send exact 


Current copies may be obtained at the 


Subscription correspondence 
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organize or utilize existing leagues, clubs or 
brotherhoods, according to local genius and 
problem. Many churches which do not have 
organizations of men (and this includes 
about three-fourths of our churches) will find 
it better, perhaps, under the leadership of the 
Standing or Prudential Com- 
mittee, to assume that every 
man in the church-is obligated 
already, and expected to take 
an intelligent, heroic and sacri- 
ficial interest in all the work 
of the church. Why should 
ministers and authorized local 
church leaders assume that the 
vast army of men whose names 
are on the muster-rolls of our 
churches as volunteers may 
immediately and automatically 
go on indefinite furlough, wn- 
less they join a church club 
within the church militant to 
which they have solemnly 
pledged allegiance? 

Apply to your Field Secre- 
tary of the Education Society 
or to the Secretary of the Com- 
mission on Men’s Work, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, for leaflets and cur- 
rent Information Bulletins, giving stories of 
typical success in rural, residential and in- 
dustrial communities, that our laymen, as 
churchmen, may accept their full responsi- 
bility in the local church, and come, also, to 
co-operate, so as to count, in and through 
Association, Conference and Council for the 
realization of the Democracy of God. 


A RACE IS AS FORWARD 
AS ITS LEADERS 


THE CHAPEL AT HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OWARD UNIVERSITY is the capstone of’ Negro Education. Here 

are trained more than two-thirds of all the Class A colored college 
students of America. But not only is Howard University moulding the 
leaders of the race in America! Her nearly 2,000 students represent ten 
foreign countries as well as thirty-eight states of the Union. 


As the Students of Howard University are moulded and 
trained today, the race will be led tomorrow 


Howard University trains race leaders through its specialized schools of Liberal Arts, Education, Commerce and Finance, 
Architecture, Engineering, Home Economics, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Law, Public Health and Hygiene, and 
Religion. 

Howard University has the only Class A Medical School in the world for colored men and women! Here only can 
colored students have the clinical advantages which are absolutely essential in practicing medicine. The General Edu- 
cation Board has granted the Medical School $250,000, on condition that an equal sum is raised by July 1 of this present 
year. As yet, we are unable to meet it, although the medical men themselves have pledged $20,000 toward it. 


Howard University has the only Law School for colored youth in the United States. Often we are beseeched to send 
some community a colored doctor and lawyer. Our equipment is so meager and our resources so limited. 


Howard University was founded primarily to educate men for the ministry, but our School of Religion is forced to 
meet in three rooms on the third floor of the old administration building. Other schools have their own buildings. The 
School of Religion should dominate the entire University in Christian Education, but it cannot, tucked away as it is. We 
have $20,000 toward a building; we need $40,000 more. 


Howard University School of Liberal Arts, in September, 1921, was placed on the approved list of colleges by the As- 
sociation of the Middle States and Maryland. Howard is the only colored college with a scholastic standing equal to 
that of our great white colleges. 


Is Howard University unworthy of your consideration ? 


I give, devise and bequeath to Howard University, an institution incorporated by special act of Congress, and located 
at. Washington. Ds Ga the summotene ee) eee rene 


Address sun. cease decile owl ded bs cick oe ert eenni aa 


Make checks payable to Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, President, or Dr. Emmett J. Scott, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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7 URING the war a friend of the writer, a man of 


i 
t 


. thirty-five, was stepping out one day, to do a dan- 
_ gerous piece of work between the lines, when he was 
)brushed aside by a young comrade with the words: 
“That's a job for a younger man.” He could not fail to 
recognize the spirit that was taking deadly risks in his 
stead, and yet, he said, it made him “mad.” He had as- 
sumed that he was as able and vigorous as he had ever 
! been, and it was a rude jolt to have any suggestion to 


) the contrary. But in the cold revelations of the trenches » 


he knew, he said, that the young man was right, that 
\ in the dash and endurance of bitter conflict, the hardi- 
' ness of thirty-five was old in comparison with the fresh- 
ness and self-confidence of twenty. 
In the same spirit a young sergeant of a machine- 
) gun corps replied to an older man who had expressed 
’ the desire that he might be serving beside him: “I 
wouldn’t want you in my company; speed is my middle 
) name,” and he went on to tell how, daily, the lives of 
) eleven men were unnecessarily endangered, because of 
‘one older man in the section who could not keep pace 
with the comrades, who would not leave him behind. 


Youth in the Church 


| As we grow in years, we like to think that we become 
_ increasingly sane and mature in our judgments. We 
_ think that in insistence and persistence, we have improved 
upon the hasty enthusiasm of youth. How much of all 
i this, we wonder, is, after all, the caution that acts as a 
. brake upon the dash, daring and adventure that have 
| always been the incidents of great progress and accom- 
plishment. 
Probably the Church needs every age, but we are en- 
| tirely certain that it needs Youth. A minister of the 
_ old school once sent out to churches a long, heavy and 
elaborate prospectus of lectures which he was willing to 
d put he had vision in his ponderousness. In his 
syllabus he had placed a first, second, third, fourth, 
‘Jecture on “The Young the Hope of the Church.” The 
young are the hope of the Church. Where else is there 


hope for it? 


| give, 


; 


A Young Man’s Movement 


We are apt to forget that the Church was founded by 

a young man. Camille Desmoulins had not forgotten. 

When they asked him his age, as he stood before the 

' Revolutionary Tribunal, he replied: “The same age as 

the sans culotte Jesus.” He may have been right, or 

wrong, in characterizing Jesus as a rebel, but he was 
correct in characterizing him as a youthful zealot. 

It is strange that almost instinctively, we picture 
John the Baptist and the Apostles as old men, but as- 
suredly in the days when they gathered around Jesus 

they were all, or almost all, young men- Paul, too, the 
greatest missionary of the church when the light shone 
on the way to Damascus, was still a young man. But 
| Paul was the companion of young men, and he seemed 
young to the end. 

Christianity in its inception w 
‘men’s movement. Our Congres@ 


as undoubtedly a young 
tional historians have 


New Blood in the Church 


freely traced the history of our free polity to apostolic 
days; we wonder that the Y. M. C. A. has not claimed 
the Master as the founder of the first young men’s Chris- 
tian association. But the young men whom Jesus gath- 
ered about him were not, at first, very good Christians, 
and Jesus also took into the circle both men and women 
of shockingly disreputable character, who would still 
somewhat shock the respectability of either a Congre- 
gational church or a Y. M. C. A. 

It was a part of the daring, and the fairness, and 
the sympathy of youth. Youth profoundly questions the 
dogma that a man is known by the company he keeps, 
and though we make no mitigation of the dangers of 
eyil companionships, youth is not always entirely wrong. 
There is in Youth a certain natural resistance to the 
germs of spiritual disease, much like the physical power 
to withstand malignant bacteria. Our fathers would 
be amazed to know how much, in youth, we contrived 
to be in the company of those from whom they tried 
most religiously to keep us away. It was the positive 
teachings of the home, and the good examples, and not 
the restrictions, that chiefly anchored us. 


The Democracy of Youth 


The child who grows up under the care of a colored 
“mammy,” and in the midst of black companions would 
develop little racial prejudice, if he did not find it in his 
elders. One of the saddest stories in fiction is A. E. W. 
Mason’s story of India, “The Broken Road,” in which . 
schoolboy friendship between Englishman and Indian 
has changed in later years to racial enmity. The task 
of Christian democracy is that of keeping Youth un- 
corrupted in this regard. We are aware that there are 
those who will think that we are making Jesus far too 
human, but the New Testament records for him a very 
natural development. He grew in wisdom, and stature, 
and, youth-like, in favor with God and man. He was 
at home among the doctors, and he was. the friend and 
Saviour of the lowly. But if Youth is democratic, it is 
also passionate. 


The Passion of Youth 


John is in a sort of new youth, when in this passion 
of democracy he cries: “We know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love the brethren.” 
A vital experience of religion is a very youthful, very 
natural thing. If the New Testament is a book of com- 
fort for the aged, it is essentially a young man’s book. 
It is full of joy, and rejoicing and abounding life. Its 
pages tell of “hikes” and voyages, and adventures, and 
its atmosphere is almost entirely in the open air. 

Youth established the church; Youth has preserved 
its enthusiasm; Youth has reawakened it when it lagged 
and slumbered. What will Youth do for the Church 
today ? 

What preachers, evangelists, leaders, seers and pro- 
phets joined our churches at the Eastertide? Time will 
tell. Meanwhile let us give way for the new recruits. 


We of the main army -will still find our tasks. 
W. E. G. 


> : : 


EDITORIAL 


Welcome to “Our World,” 
a Magazine of Facts 


he in March we called attention to the prospectus 

of a new magazine, which seemed to be particularly 
attractive. It promised to be primarily “a journal of 
facts and information, telling its readers not what to 
think, but what to think about.” The magazine—it is 
called Our World—has now appeared, and its first num- 
ber quite fulfills its promises. The opening “message” 
on the Spirit of Brotherhood, by William Pierson Mer- 
rill, is a brief appeal “to all who believe in’ God and 
love humanity” to put heart and soul and mind and 
strength into serving the spirit of brotherhood. The 
first article, called “The Emperor is Gone,” describes 
conditions in the Balkans, especially a recent remark- 
able conference of “The Little Powers.” This is written 
by Alfred E. Zimmern. Then Edward G. Lowry writes 
an entertaining account of the Washington Conference, 
“The International Town Meeting.” Perplexing prob- 
lems of Switzerland are explained by Louis Schulters, 
in “Swiss Cows Join the Unemployed.” “A Year’s Salary 
for a Pair of Shoes” is Vernon Kellogg’s vivid report 
of the high cost of living in Austria. Hilaire Belloc 
writes on “What Export Means to Britain.” Other ar- 
ticles are equally important. Nine pages are given to 
brief editorial paragraphs on many topics. The last 
Seven pages, called “The Pageant of Progress,” is a 
permanent department of news, “a survey of the signifi- 
cant events in the great drama of international life.” 
In this issue it gives the latest information of things 
international, events in the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany, Russia, the Near East, the Far 
East and Latin America. Sometimes there is only a 
brief paragraph. This section is in charge of Malcolm W. 
Davis, Foreign Editor of the New York Evening Post. 
Everything points to a valuable addition to the magazine 
world. We heartily commend it to our readers. The 
publishers are The Houston Publishing Co., 9 East 37th 


Street, New York City. It may be found on the news- 
stands. 


Russian Relief 
Still Needed 
| spite of all that could be done by the Quakers 
and the American Relief Administration, with its 
$20,000,000 Congressional grant, and an additional 
$10,000,000 from the Soviet Government, hundreds of 
thousands of Russian peasants have died of starvation, 
and thousands more will die. The horrors reported by 
eye-witnesses are almost beyond belief. During the 
winter typhus has been widespread, and many of the 
American personnel contracted it in spite of all pos- 
sible precautions. Three English workers have died of 
it. With the coming of spring an outbreak of cholera 
is inevitable. The famine area is practically without 
hospital supplies. There are neither drugs nor disin- 
fectants. Clothing, bedding and mattresses are scarce, 


and the relief workers are clamoring for hundreds of | 


tons of soap. The American Relief Administration ex- 
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pects to withdraw from Russia in the fall, after the 

harvest, but the Quaker mission will remain indefinitely. : 
Only emergency relief can be given at present, but it © 
is hoped that permanent reconstruction work may be 
undertaken later on, such as was done by the Quakers ~ 


in France until the fall of 1920, and such as is being 
carried on at present in Poland, along the lines of agri- 
cultural improvement, housing and dairy farming. The 
Quakers administer their relief without political or re- 
ligious bias, in a spirit of international good will and 
service to humanity. That they have the confidence of 
the public is proved by the fact that more than $3,000,000 
has been entrusted to the American Friends Service 
Committee within the last sixteen months for the relief 
of suffering in European countries. 


Not Lack of Gospel, but Gospel 


HEN the late Dr. Denney wrote in one of his re- 
cently published letters: “There is a whole crowd of 
ministers going in for social reform mainly because they 
have no gospel,” he was expressing a half truth which 
even his vision and prestige could not prevent having 
much the effect of a great untruth. 
We presume that there is a type of social reform that 
merely skims the surface. We are entirely of the opinion 
that many practical methods and measures are likely to 


disappoint the hopes placed upon them. We are mindful | 


that there is a great difference between social reform and 
social redemption, and we see the problem of life as a 
problem of redemption for society and individual. We 
are sure that the great source and hope of this redemp- 
tion is in “the glorious gospel of the grace of God,” giving 
to men through the power of salvation new visions of 
love and duty. We are prepared, further, to believe that 
men, even if ministers, may not get beneath the surface 
of a busy and varied social activity to that fundamental 
gospel of redemption. 

But when all this is said, it is our conviction that 
Dr. Denney put the matter wrongly. The essential, more 


important, fact is that “there is a whole crowd of minis- 


ters going in for social reform,” because they have a gos- 
pel. In many cases the new social awakening is a direct 
result of a new discovery of the Gospel. The day has 
gone by when unconcern about practical measures of 
reform can claim for itself either piety or Christian 
sanction. 


Prohibition and Liberty 
{pa writer was brought up in a pioneer Prohibitionist 
home. He cannot remember a time when there was 
not in him a passionate hatred for the liquor traffic and 
a passionate sympathy for its victims. 

Then came a delving into social and political philos- 
ophies, with a growing tendency toward individualism 
and a sense of the danger and weakness of too much 
government—an appreciation of what Thoreau meant 
when he said, “That government is best that governs 
least.” 

The two things are apparently in hopeless conflict— 
so wide a sweep of law and an extension of the functions 
of government as is involved in prohibition, and so in- 
tense a thing as a sense of individual liberty and hos- 
tility to regulation. Few prohibitionists realize how 
intense is this latter element in many men who are by 
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no means lawbreakers or tipplers. It is, in our judg- 


“ment, the greatest menace to prohibition on the horizon. 


We have not in mind at all the boot-legger and his more 
respectable abe/tors when we state that there are a great 


/many people who honestly regard prohibition as the 


government using a club to coerce people in matters in 


_ which they think they have personal rights. 


What is the truth of the matter? May one who is 
strongly imbued with the worth and place of individual 
liberty and conscience in religion and in the politico- 
social sphere make clear the justice of the invasion of 


_the sphere of liberty by prohibition? 


There is but one sole warrant for it—the constant 
and immeasurable interference with the liberty, happi- 
ness and prospects of so many innocent people wherever 
intoxicating liquor has been sold freely. The friends of 
liberty grow maudlin over the interference with the right 
of men to sell and drink a menacing poison, but never 
a word did they utter about the liberties of wives and 
children who have crouched at the approach of husband 
and father—the little children whom drink doomed to 
degradation and despair. It was what the writer saw 
in his pastoral work of the interference of liquor with 
rights and privileges that held him to prohibition in spite 
of his consciousness of the limits of law. Let the friends 
of liberty cease worrying. Prohibition doesn’t begin to 


.be anything like the interference that the saloon was. 


And there is this difference, that the interference of 
prohibition has nothing in it to hurt any one, while 
the interfegyence of the saloon was always blasting and 
destroying. 

We are building up new liberties under prohibition. 
In a ministers’ meeting the other day the talk fell upon 
the question whether prohibition was working, and one 
pastor after another began to tell of the new liberty 
and life that had come to homes under their own observa- 
tion, which under the régime of liquor had been places 
of distress and bondage. 

Here was the story of a “home,” where the first act 
of the mother was to hurry the children out of the way 
when she heard the father coming, to prevent the cuffs 
and blows that invariably were their portion. That fine 
condition of liberty under liquor has changed under the 
bondage of prohibition to one where the father comes 
home decently and takes his children on his knee, and 
romps with them about the floor. And what the wife is 


thinking about it is that it is all too heavenly to last! 


“what its tremendous underlying success h 


Is it going to last? Is the maintenance of the liberty 
of good homes and humble lives, and of opportunities 


of development for little children the true end and pur- 


pose of organized law and order? Or does government 


exist to establish individual caprice? 

- The defects of prohibition are upon the surface, and 
they are being published far and wide. We wish that 
the friends of prohibition, the pastors, teachers and 
social workers who know from daily contact with homes 
as been, would 
do more to bring the facts to light. There is little fear 
of the American people ever going back to a Liquox régime 
if they can be made to realize what prohibition has al- 
ready accomplished, and what it has in store as it becomes 
more widely recognized and enforced. Even with the 
evils of corrupt officialdom and lack of enforcement, 
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prohibition has brought a chance to multitudes who 
never had it before. Let forward, not backward, be our 
motto. 


In Brief 


Two spiritual dangers beset us—the danger of elevat- 
ing illusions into ideals, and of allowing sound ideals 


to become debased into illusions. 
¥% ¥ 


Truly, heresy-hvuting would be a ridiculous business 
if it were not cruel and tragic. Self-appointed guard- 
ians of truth soon become obsessed with their own tyran- 
nical power. 

¥ ¥ 

Crowded churches, deep religious interest and large 
ingatherings of new church members were features of 
Easter Sunday this year. Whatever may be wrong with 
the world, there is abundant reason for hope and courage 
in the evidence of progress in the spiritual life in our 
churches. 

% ¥ 

Our Congregational churches report increasing in- 
terest in the observance of the Lenten period for special 
emphasis upon the life of the spirit. Each year we are 
finding added inspiration in this season, with its re- 
minder of the closing days of our Master’s ministry 
and its profoundly significant culmination. 

% ¥ 

Many who believe not only that athletics assume 
too large a place in modern college life, but that the 
extreme developments of recent years do not make for 
sound athletic life, will be interested in the proposal of 
President Meiklejohn, of Amherst, that “undergraduates 
should again coach and manage and play their own 
games.” Dr. Meiklejohn’s proposal has not met with 
a very cordial reception, but it indicates the trend 
toward saner, healthier conditions. 

% ¥ 

A Washington correspondent, referring to a recent 
and rather inglorious passage-at-arms between two Texan 
Congressmen, remarks that “calling men liars, even if 
they are liars, adds nothing desirable to the House of 
Representatives.” That is a remark that it is wise to 
remember in religious controversies. Bitter and recrim- 
inatory utterances, even if true, do not tend either to- 
ward the increase of sweetness and light, or toward the 
triumph of truth. The conventional rules in deliberative 
assemblies, which aim to maintain courtesies and de- 
cencies in debate, have not been developed without good 
cause. Without their recognition controversy is apt to 


do more harm than good. 
% ¥ 


The late Dr. James Denney said shortly before his 
death that one of the greatest needs of the religious 
world was good controversy. We are in agreement with 
that opinion, but there must be a decided emphasis upon 
“good.” We are getting in religious America today alto- 
gether too much controversy of the wrong sort. Much of 
it is about matters of least importance, and most of it is 
in the wrong spirit. The free and wholesome interchange 
of opinions, even the most searching and candid of crit- 
icisms, are of value. Truth is rendered plastic in fiery 
furnaces, and is forged by many hammers. But contro- 
versy is a curse and a handicap when there is not under- 
lying it the love of truth and the truth of love. 


e.g. eee 
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FROM OUR WESTERN YINDOW 


Politics and PRoepaon 
The primary and city elections just held 
in some of the western states are not en- 
tirely encouraging to the friends of good 


government. Mr. Nat Spencer, our corre- 
spondent in Kansas City, writes as follows 
concerning the municipal election there. Hig 
report is of special interest because the fight 
in Kansas City in the political parties to 
get rid of reactionary control is typical of 
the fight going on throughout the west. 

Kansas City’s municipal election was a 
disappointment to the friends of good goy- 
ernment. The Republican nominee, Matthew 
A. Foster, a member of Westminster Con- 
gregational Church, and until recently a 
police commissioner, stood for strict law 
enforcement. The Democratic nominee, 
Frank H. Cromwell, a wholesale butter and 
egg dealer, was supported by the advocates 
of a wide open town. Cromwell was elected 
by 12,000 majority. 

Until recently, in Kansas City 


, unserupu- 
lous “boss” elements were in control of 
both parties. The managers worked to- 


gether, and no matter which side won, the 
leaders were taken care of. After two trials 
the better element of the Republican party, 
the “anti-bossers,” threw off the yoke and 
took complete possession of the party. The 
better elements of the Democratic party also 
attempted to free themselves from the bosses, 
but without success. 

The issue was largely one of clean gOv- 
ernment against “personal liberty,” but this 
issue was befogged by adroit political ma- 
nipulation. A former Democratic mayor said 
that the “real issue is whether the city’s 
business shall continue to be conducted at 
the city hall or be transferred to 18th and 
Grand,” the location of the Kansas City 
Star. 

The Democratic ticket carried 16 Catholic 
nominees; the Republicans, none. The re- 
ligious element was sufficiently injected into 
the campaign to solidify the Catholic vote, 
and not enough to control the Protestant 
vote. The old boss leaders of the Repub- 
lican party secretly worked to defeat the 
new “anti-boss” organization. The women 
failed to rally to the support of the strict 
enforcement candidate and Foster carried 
only four of the 16 wards. 

However, thanks to Governor Hyde’s police 
and election commissioners, Kansas City had 
an honest election, the first in many years. 
These officials are retained and will con- 
tinue their guardianship of the peace and 
of the elections. There was a large major- 
ity for the eleven million dollar bond issue 
for a new water works system. These funds 
will be spent by a non-partisan board of 
water commissioners previously elected. 

* * 


Among the states Illinois probably has the 
most corrupt situation. Nine months ago 
Governor Small (well named) was indicted 
on the charge of embezzling the interest on 
state funds while he was treasurer some 
years before. He avoided arrest as long as 
possible and then expressed a desire to have 
the case go to trial immediately. His at- 
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torneys, however, have succeeded by various 
technicalities in delaying proceedings, al- 
though it is expected that the case will be 
tried in a few days. 

The Governor and Mayor Thompson are 
close political friends. All the power of 
this corrupt political crew was exerted in 
the primary campaign to nominate men for 
the legislature who could be depended upon 
not to bring impeachment proceedings against 
Small if he should be found guilty by the 
courts. The newspapers reported that the 
Governor even went so far as to promise 
good roads to the communities that would 
stand by him in the election. So many fac- 
tions developed in the Republican party 
during the campaign, that the results of the 
election are somewhat dubious. In a gen- 
eral way it is seen that the Republicans 
repudiated Small and Thompson but did not 
assure a legislature that will impeach the 
governor if convicted. It does seem that 
Small’s doom as a politician is sealed and 
that Big Bill cannot again be elected Mayor 
of the sixth German city of the world. 

* cS 

The returns of the election indicate that 
the “drys” are still in the ascendency. In 
spite of the fact that there is much boot- 
legging in many parts of the West, public 
sentiment in general is still for prohibi- 
tion. That indefatigable organization the 
W. C. T. U. has been taking the poll of the 
mayors of the United States regarding the 
effect of prohibition upon their respective 
cities. Perhaps no other set of men know 
the situation better than do the mayors, 
and no others are more responsive to public 
sentiment than they are. With the antago- 
nism that there is in many cities toward 
prohibition, we may be sure that the mayors, 
in making replies favorable to it, have stated 
the situation as it is. The returns from 
the mayors are about 95 per cent. favorable 
to prohibition. 

Mayor Quin, Louisville, Ky., says, 
bition has directly benefited Louisville. In 
1908 there were 903 licensed saloons. The 
president of the Board of Safety stated at 
that time there were 400 additional without 
license. Now there are fewer than half 
that number. Commitments to the work 
house the last year before national prohi- 
bition were 2,022; the first year after pro- 
hibition the figure was 376.” 

Mayor Brainard, Hartford, Ct.: “My 
opinion is that prohibition has already been 
a great boon to the community.” 

Mayor Barton,’ Des Moines, Ia.: ‘Prohi- 
bition is a thrift promotor. Juvenile delin- 
quency has had a marked decrease.” 

Mayor Atwater, Bridgeport, Ct.: “A bene- 
fit to Bridgeport. Home life and industrial 
efficiency improved.” 

Mayor Walton, Oklahoma City, Okla.: 
“We have many more happy homes than be- 
fore the saloon was abolished.” 

Mayor Cryer, Los Angeles, Cal.: “General 
effects of prohibition in the city of Los 
Angeles and Southern California are good. 
This city has benefited materially because 
of prohibition.” 

Mayor McNabb, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
“Prohibition has been a good effect on Juve- 
nile Delinquency and domestic relations. 
The law has been a great advantage to the 
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big industries in promoting greater efficiency 
and thrift among employees.” 

We are directing attention to these testi-” 
monies because of the fact that the councils 
of Chicago, Milwaukee and some other West- 
ern cities, have by an overwhelming votei, 
demanded the abatement of the Volsted Act, 
to the extent at least of bringing back light. 
wines and beers. The special point of at- i 
tack of those who oppose prohibition is that i 
there is so much bootlegging, and a conse- | 
quent loss to the Government of revenue. 
The answer is that there is no more boot-_ 
legging under prohibition than under license, | 
and that there is probably not a tenth of the i 
amount of liquor being consumed that there | 
was when we had the open saloon. It should i 
also be taken into account that in most | 
cases liquor is hard to get now, which means | 
that the youth in the formative period of | 
life do not have situations that make the) 
beginning of the liquor habit easy. | 

Even the Chicago Tribune, wettest of the | 
wet, admits that the country, outside a few | 
large cities, is dry in sentiment; and British | 
investigators, with none too much sympathy | 
for prohibition, say that Congress is almost | 
totally dry. | 


Taking into account the vote | 

of the women, they believe that prohibition | 

has come to stay. Any way, the West ap- | 

parently may be counted upon to stick to | 

this one text, “John Barleycorn delenda est. 4 
* * 

Out of the slump of war a new day has” 
come to our Theological Seminaries. An 
encouraging increase is noted in the number, 
of recruits for the ministry and other types 
of Christian work. The Pacifie School of 
Religion, after seeking for a number of years 
to find a leader to take up the work carried 
on by President Nash, is rejoicing in the | 
coming to its Presidency of Dr. Herman F. | 
Swartz. It may be confidently predicted 
that his leadership will bring the needed 
funds, and will add much to the enthusiasm 
and effectiveness of the high grade faculty 
which the school maintains. All of us who | 
look for the new day when the denomina- | 
tions will be able to train their ministers” | 
and other Christian leaders in co-operative 
schools, will watch with interest the growth | 
of Pacific, and will wish for it the largest | 
possible measure of success. 

Chicago Seminary, in order to add to its 
effectiveness, has created a department of 
business management, and has made Mr. 
M. A. Myers, a director of the Seminary, 
head of the new department. Mr. Myers has 
served the denomination long and acceptably 
in many official capacities. He is Chairman 
of the Commission on the Status of the 
Ministry; he is a member of the American 
Board; and was for a long time Chairman 
of its co-operating committee in Chicago. He 
is a Director of the City Missionary Society, 
and has served the State Conference on the 
Board of Directors, and was also Moderator. 
He is Chairman of the permanent fund of 
the Congregational Club and a member of 
the Board of Union Theological College. His 
varied service in the denomination has given 
him an invaluable experience for financial 
leadership in the Seminary. The organiza-— 
tion of this new department indicates that 
the executive committee and the Board of 
Directors of the Seminary are relating them-— 
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ves to the school very definitely in a way 
promises much. Mr. Myers has already 
gun his work. 
“The Seminary is adding to its service to 
“the churches and the ministers by issuing 
monthly a Seminary News Letter. At pres- 
it it is sent to all Congregational ministers 
Wi the Middle West, to the Alumni of the 
es and to others who have asked for 
t. This general distribution will not be con- 
tinued indefinitely; in a month or two it 
Uwill be sent only to those who request it. 
There is no charge for the letter, although 
_ those receiving it are free to send an amount 
hat will cover the year’s postage if they 
-€are to do so. 
The letter for April contains suggestions 
of 
)books and magazine articles of interest to 


- ministers, the presentation cof helpful and 


‘unique plans of church work and the dis- 
‘ 


‘cussion of topics of interest to ministers. 
t In the classic language of Boston this News 
’ Letter is “good stuff.’ Those who wish to 
{ receive it should request it of News Letter, 
' 5757 University Ave., Chicago. 


Chicago, April 18, 1922. R. 


OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


Seven Sorts of Silence 
By Rev. Walter Thorpe 
Brandon, Vt. 

T sat where they sat.— Ezek. 3: 15. 

Bzekiel, the son of Buzi, had a vision of 
God. As a result of that vision there came 
the call to service. With the settlement of 
Jewish captives, by the waters of Chebar, 

‘he sat where they sat.” They did not wel- 
eome him or his work, for they had become 
discouraged. Their philosophy was fatalis- 
tic. What was the use? “The fathers had 
eaten sour grapes, and theit’ children’s teeth 
were set on edge.” Ezekiel tells them they 
are mistaken. He reminds them of a stronger 
foree than that of heredity—a power that 
modifies the will of the ages and shows 
_ them that personality can have determina- 
tion, resolution and purpose. 

What a ministry was bis! 
encouraging his people, strengthening their 
faith, yvivifying their moral consciousness, 
stimulating their thoughts and actions to 
standards of high spiritual values. 

Why was he able to do this? Because at 
the very beginning of his ministry “he sat 
where they sat.” , 

How real the spirit of neighborliness 
would be if people would see themselves in 
the conditions of others. 

How strong would grow the spirit of sym- 
pathy if folks would only sit with others 
in fellowship and strength. 

The cause of Christ and his Church would 
be more truly triumphant if a divisive de- 
nominationalism, a narrow ecclesiasticism 

- and a parochial literalism could be shal ae 
to sit together for the purpose of furtherins 
the Kingdom of God. 

What a new day it will be in the re 
of international relationships when diplo- 
mats and statesmen sit together, seeing eye 
to eye, and sensing a common es gee 
to uphold the vital principles of a Christia 
civilization. 


Exhorting and 


e realm 
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Note the effect made upon the prophet. 
Yor seven days he sat in silent amazement. 
There are times when words are not neces- 
sary; when “speech be silvern, but 
silence is golden.’”’ Has our generation lost 
the faculty of. keeping quiet? It seems as 
though we love to hear the clanking of 
machinery. The outstanding feature of 
modern life is its roar and rush. Turmoil 
aud tumult becomes a common lot, There 
is need to be still, and know—know God. A 
man does not need to be a linguist to know 


“how to be silent in seven languages,” for 
there is— 


may 


the silence of wonder. In the primitive 
mind it is found in the appeal of natural 
phenomena. 
“Not knowing what he sees, 
Grateful thoughts ‘arise.” 
With the inerease of knowledge, the rec- 
ognition of God’s goodness and the appeal 
of the best in the mind of man, surely there 
is cause to wonder, and be still. 

The silence of sympathy. When a look 
means more than a word, and a hand clasp 
more than a speech. It is what people 
hunger for in trouble and appreciate in the 
erises of life. 

The silence of grief. 
too deep for utterance. 


When feelings run 
One of the psalm- 
ists spoke of himself as one “who was dumb 
with silence” and the “three friends of Job 
who sat with him upon the ground, for seven 
days and nights, and none spake a word 
unto him, for they saw that his grief was 
very great.” 

The silence of amazement was the experi- 
ence of the prophet in the text. This has 
come sometimes as the result of investiga- 
tions, inquiries and passionate desires for 
reform. Sometimes it has been the means 
of giving strength to a clarion call that fol- 
lowed. 

The silence of joy. That touches the 
depths of being. It is the “deep answering 
to the deep.” Whatever may be its source, 
we know, as Carlyle says, it must be kindly, 
for “without kindness there can be no true 
joy.” The joys of duty done, of friends and 
fellowship with truth; the joys of service, 
and the sweet intimacies of love—these are 
realized without proclamation from the 
housetops. 

The silence of fear. Not merely the in- 
ability to respond through fright, but the 
fear that arises in the realm of conscience, 
and we come to understand that “conscience 
makes cowards of us all.” The fears of sin 
and the fears for the future would be lifted 
for many if it was not for the oppressive 
silence of fear. 

The silence of fortitude. When one con- 
tinues to plod along. Yes, there are burdens 
to be borne, but there is no use groaning. 
Sorrows will come, and to go quietly on is 
petter than moaning. Sacrifice may be 
shown, but without self-advertisement. The 
heroic spirit will be shown by those who 
trustingly take their way, for “they shall 
trudge along tirelessly and not faint.” Truly 
has Joaquin Miller sung: 


God's poet is silence! His song is unspoken, 
And yet so profound, so loud, and so far, - 
Tt fills you, it thrills you with measures 
unbroken. 
And as soft, and as fair, and as far as a 
star. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Rising and Sitting 

Once upon a time there was a Banquet. 
And the Presiding Officer was one of those 
Presiding Officers who like to get the Boys 
up on their feet once in a while. 

And just before the Soup was served, he 
Rapped with his Gavel, and said: 

Fellows, we have with us today some 
Visiting Members from Other Clubs. And 
our Program is Pretty Long, and we do not 
have time to hear from them; but I take 
this opportunity to Introduce them, and I 
Suggest that we all rise and give them a 
Royal Weleome. 

And the Visiting Members rose and looked 
foolish, and the members also rose. And 
then did they sit, and eat their Soup. 

And just before the Meat Course was 
served, he Rapped them to order again, and 
said: 

Fellows, our two Delegates are just back 
from the State Convention, and I had hoped 
that we might hear from them today, but 
the Program is rather Crowded, and I sug- 
gest that we rise and greet them, and let 
them know that we are proud of our 
Delegates. 

And then did they rise again; and they 
flung a few jokes at the Delegates and asked 
them if they had told their wives all that 
they did while they were away; and such 
like talk. 

And when the meal was over, he said, 
We have with us today a Distinguished 
Guest, the Past President of our Organiza- 
tion in Oklahoma; and I suggest that we 
rise and greet him. 

And they rose again. 

And he said, We are now to be favored 
with a Solo, by Signor Thingumbob, and I 
suggest that we rise and greet him. 

And they rose again. 

And when he had sung, they gave him an 
Encore, and he sang one of Harry Lauder’s 
songs with an Italian Accent. 

Then he withdrew, under pretense of hav- 
ing Another and a pressing Engagement. And 
they rose again, and sent him off Smiling. 

And the President addressed the Club, 
saying: 

We have with us today, one of the most 
Eminent and Distinguished Guests whom it 
has ever been my Honour and Good Fortune 
to present to this Club. He is a man of 
National Reputation; a man of Hrudition 
and High Renown; a man of Eminence 
and Distinction; a man of Wisdom and of 
Eloquence. 

Then did he name the Orator of the Day. 

- But by this time the members of the Club 
were so weary of Rising and Sitting that 
only about half of them stood up. But some 
of those who had preceded were False 
Alarms, and he was the Real Thing. 

Now I meditated upon this, and I con- 
sidered that Men and Women are not capable 
of many Enthusiasms, and Hnthusiasms are 
among Humanity’s Most Precious Assets. 
And it is a pity for folk to burn out their 
power of Enthusiasm on Trivial and Lesser 
interests, and have no Enthusiasm left for 
_the Big Things of Life. But I know folk 
who are Built That way; ang it is not the 
Best Way. 
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Negro Evolution and Tuskegee 


Some Glimpses of notable achievement with the symbolism 
of a new statue to Booker T. Washington 


OW spring often lingers in the lap of 
H winter as though unwilling or unable 
to go. Hardly a bud dares burst into life 
on the tree or a bulb to push its nose up 
from the ground. Weeks still pass before 
it will conquer, and perhaps then winter 
will come back to punish its too venturesome 
spirit. 

But take a train in New York on the last 
day of March, at midnight, and as you roll 
out of Washington you begin to see the trees 
flushed here with a little green and there 
with a little pink—bashful and hesitant. 
Gradually, as your train speeds on, the 
shades deepen and thicken, and in the Caro- 
linas the peach tree is covered with its 
glorious pink and the wooded valleys are 
full of the purple of the Judas tree (the 
“wild pea,’ a native, a much-bewhiskered 
tar-heel, called it; another called it the “wild 
bean”; and another, the “sweet bud”), and 
then in Georgia and Alabama the woods are 
carpeted with violets, and so full of dog- 
wood that they seem to be full of such 
lingering snowbanks as I saw on the hill 
sides of New York only the Sunday before. 
It is the Miracle of Spring in almost a day— 
the miracle of Jonah’s gourd, which he had 
seen so often that time had blinded him to 
the perpetual miracle nature displayed to 
his wondering eyes—if men have the vision 
to see. 

But that is not only the miracle of growth 
—a growth which has been almost volcanic, 
almost revolutionary in a day. You have 
been looking at the people on the station 
platform, on the porches of the houses or 
out in the field and, of course, you have seen 
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the changing color scheme. You have noted 
the thousands of cabins—one-roomed, win- 
dowless, dirty, unpainted, shiftless-looking— 
and the little children playing about that, 
like Topsy, “just growed,’ they were not 
raised; and you settle back in your Pull- 
man and you sigh, ‘These are those ‘Plan- 
tation Pictures’ I read about in the Atlantic 
Monthly—what a hopeless, impossible prob- 
lem it is!” And perhaps that is all the 
average tourist Northerner sees—and many 
live there for years and see little else. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE NEGRO 


But the miracle of sudden creation—eyo- 
lution in almost a day—has been in progress 
before his eyes and he knew it not. And 
when I see what God has done with the 
Negro race during the last fifty years, what- 
ever God may or could have done, I am 
quite sure that Bryan is wrong—the evolu- 
tion of my race from any sort of beginnings 
is not impossible. 

A Southern gentleman said, after review 
ing the military drill at Tuskegee, “It was 
a wonderful sight, but I saw something more 
wonderful, and that was the large number 
of fine-looking, intelligent and well-dressed 
Negroes—I had not believed so many ex- 
isted. For the first time in my life I have 
talked with a Negro lady.” Mark you, he 
said “lady.” I told him that his own city 
contained as intelligent and refined Negro 
women as could be found anywhere—I had 
seen them. 

Here, then, we climbed out of the valley 
to see on the hills a school of over 2,000 


acres, 117 buildings with an actual valua- 
tion of almost $1,900,000, an endowment of 


$2,250,000 and an annual budget this past 


year of $465,000. There are 1,710 pupils 
here from every part of the Southland, and 
even Africa, and all of this since 1881. On 
the siding stood a Pullman ear of friends 
from Boston and New York, another from 
Chicago, headed by Julius Rosenwald, and 
still another from Chicago, with men and 
women of the colored race. On the last day 
hundreds poured in 
(not all Fords either), well dressed, intel- 
ligent and hopeful. A meeting of the Negro 
Associated Press was held at the same time. 
In the new hospital, given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Mason, of Boston, in honor of John 
A. Andrew, the war governor of Massachu- 
setts, was’held a clinic of the Negro Medical 
Society. A white surgeon present declared 
the operations performed by the colored sur- 
geons were equal, if not superior, to his own. 


PROFESSOR CARVER, THE WIZARD 


You will, of course, go to the Agricultural 
Building, now world famous, for here is that 
wizard of alchemy, Prof. George Carver, a 
native of Missouri, educated in Ames, Ia., 
and brought here by Dr. Washington. He 
has taken the common clays of this Macon 
County and from them has extracted all the 
possible colors for staining wood or for eal- 
cimines. From this same common clay he 
has secured the most velvety face powders 
that a fair lady ever took from that myste- 


‘rious little box with which she dabs her 


nose for reasons which doubtless seem to 
her sufficient, if to no one else. He has 


New Booxer T. WASHINGTON MEMORIAL AT TUSKEGER 
Charles Keck, sculptor 


. 
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ound 112 products in the ordinary sweet 
yotato, and has not touched two groups at 
ill. Among those products are tapioca, rich 
lavors for ice creams, a breakfast food more 
lelicious and nutritious than grape nuts, a 
jour so good that in war time he saved two 
jundred pounds of wheat flour a day, vine- 
sar which Heinz of the “57 Varieties” says 
§ hardly equalled, instant coffee, ink for 
sketching and a rubber which Edison is 
esting. 

- Now enters the humble peanut; but humble 
10 more, for within that little shell lie 110 
lifferent products—32 varieties of milk, a 
Jelicious, smooth ice cream, Bulgarian milk, 
sheese, Worcester sauce, an instant coffee 
that contains the cream right in it, vinegar, 
salad dressing, mock oysters, ink for sketch- 
ing, a wonderful vanishing face cream. He 
has begun on the pecan, and already has 81 
products. Professor Carver declares that if 
all other vegetables were destroyed 
could make a perfectly balanced diet on 
peanuts and sweet potatoes. Do you wonder 
that I wanted to cross myself as I came 
out? No, white man, you cannot fall back 
on your favorite defence, “It is due to the 
white blood in him,” for he is so black—as 
a colored friend of mine says—‘You have 
to scratch a match to see his face.” Lately 
he stood before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of Congress with his weird array of 
bottles and told them of his remarkable and 
probably priceless discoveries. 

And yet a sldve of Jefferson Davis pro- 
nounced the benediction at the close of the 
five days’ program of unflagging interest! 
A thousand years are as a day—how many 
decades have been pressed into these three- 
quarfers of one century? Mr. Frank Willis 
Barnett, reporting in the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News, says: “America has given to the world 
two great Washingtons—‘George, the Father 
of His Country,’ and ‘Booker, the Moses of 
His Race.’ Grouped around these two, one 
ean find the material for the true story of the 
accomplishments of the white and the black 
man in these United States; but this is to 
be the tale of Booker T. Washington, writ- 
ten by a man whose father owned slaves, 
and who was brought up in the days of 
reconstruction.” 


man 


Keroxk’s STaAtrur or BooKER WASHINGTON 
This romance of a race is incarnate in the 


thrilling romance of one young lad whose. 


magnificent statue, done in bronze, stands 
just outside my window. A little colored 
boy on a plantation, with one garment; an 
older lad working in the mines overhearing 
the magic words, “Hampton, where a Negro 
‘boy has a chance”; a boy going out, not 
knowing whither he went, on a quest Abra- 
ham would never have dared; walking, rid- 
ing, working his way, arriving at last in the 
‘city of the magnetic name with just fifty 
cents; a young man with a diploma casting 
in his lot with his own people, like Moses 
of old, and finding that lot on these hills 
with a single old shack for a school puild- 
‘ing among his people, with nothing but old 
shacks for homes; and now here stands this 
remarkable piece of bronze—but his real me- 
‘morial is all about you. Dr. Buttrick said 
that in 1915 he sat in a hotel in Hong Kong 
d the morning paper was laid on his 


' 
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table. On the front page was featured the 
death of Booker T. Washington. “I asked 
Inyself if there were ten men in America 
whose passing would be giyen such promi- 
hence on a paper halfway round the globe. 
No mention was made of his race—it was 
a tribute to his rare ability.” 

The statue was designed and executed by 
Charles Keck, of New York, a student of 
St. Gaudens; and he put not only art but 
soul into this rare interpretation of this 
leader of his race. He recently completed 
the Lewis and Clark Monument and the 
Stonewall Jackson Monument, both unveiled 
in Charlottesville, Va. The statue itself is 
eight feet high. Washington stands holding 
out an inviting hand to all beholders, and 
with the other he is lifting the veil from the 
face of a Negro youth who sits on an anvil 
with a plow by his side; on his knees lies 
an open book, on which lie a square and 


compass, the book gripped by his eager 
hand. The sculptor found his motive in the 


words inscribed on the front of the pedes- 
tal: “He lifted the veil of ignorance from 
his people and pointed the way to progress 
through education and industry.” On other 
parts of the granite circle, stretched on 
either side, are these characteristic words 
from the lips of Washington : 

“We shall prosper in proportion as we 
learn to dignify and glorify labor and put 
brain and skill into the common occupations 
of life.” 

“T shall let no man 
making me hate him.” 

“There is no defence or security for any 
of us except in the highest intelligence and 
development of us all.” 

The monument cost $25,000 and was the 
gift of 1,000,000 Negroes of America. 


drag me down by 


TRIBUTES TO THE WONDER-WORKER 


Tributes to the character of the wonder- 
worker were delivered by a Southerner—the 
Hon. Josephus Daniels; by a Negro—Dr. 
Hall, of Chicago; and by a Northerner—Dr. 
Buttrick, of the General Education Board. 
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Dr. Hall said: “Washington’s success and 
place in history rose not so much from re- 
markable talents as from a serious desire to 
serve his fellowmen. He changed a crying 
people into a trying people.” 

Dr. Buttrick said: “I never heard him 
speak ill of any man—he always tried to 
get the other man’s view.” He said to me 
one day: “I learned from General Armstrong 
that I must cultivate love, and that he who 
gives himself to the weak makes himself 
strong.” And then Dr. Buttrick closed with 
these words, which Washington must have 
chosen as a text for his life: “He that will 
be chief among you, let him be the servant 
Ofjrallne 

One cannot touch this race at any point 
without being made conscious that it is 
thrilling with new life and hope everywhere. 
The race is coming to its own, slowly, per- 
haps, as a whole ‘(and what race does not?), 
but here and there with startling rapidity. 

One could see it in every face on the 
campus, old and young; and every word that 
fell from their lips seemed to throb with 
it; and when the old man, once a slave of 
Jefferson Davis, lifted up his hands to pro- 
nounce the final benediction, one could al- 
most see behind his gray head the Prophet 
Simeon saying, “Now lettest thou thy sery- 
ant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
the salvation of the Lord.” 

That hope was gathered up in the anthem 
sung by Tuskegee’s splendid choir: 

What of the night, O Watchman, 

Turn ‘to the East Thine eyes, 

And see is there any token 

Of the dawning of the skies? 

Or do the shadows linger, 

Thy lips are they sad and dumb, 


With never a word of gladness 
That the tarrying morn is come? 


Then answered the patient Watchman * 
From the mountain’s lonely height, 
Yo the waiting souls in the valley, 
I can see the breaking light; 
There’s a glow on the far horizon 
’ That is growing more wide and clear, 
And soon shall the sun be flinging 
His splendors both far and near. 


An Apostle’s Creed 


By Melville Arthur Shafer 
Apostle of the Lord am I: 
I worship God who dwells on high. 
I love the Love that made my life, 
And blessed with peace amid the strife. 
I trust the Faith that holds me fast 
Within its graciousness, so vast. 
I venerate, esteem divine 
That seeks this vagrant heart of mine; 
I cling to ‘him who clings to me 
With solemn, sweet tranquillity. 
My creed he is—not less, not more— 
He is my faith forevermore ; 
All that he taught, is teaching still, 
Is master of my loving will. 
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Chickens That Have Come Home to Roost 


The President of the International Society of Christian Endeavor in his world-wide 
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visitation of Endeavor Societies, and also as “ Friendly Visitor” for the Federal 
Council of Churches, reports his findings in Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland 4 


By Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., LL.D. i 


S one is traveling today in Central 

Europe, he is constantly reminded of 
the old proverb that chickens come home 
to roost. They do indeed. Ancient chickens 
are roosting all over Europe, and unless the 
diplomats of today are wiser than they have 
yet shown themselves to be, there will be 
many more flying home in ten, fifty or a 
hundred years. Czechoslovakia an ex- 
ample of the way in which these chickens 
may remain away from home for centuries 


is 


and then fly back. 

The year the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
was fought the battle of the White Moun- 
tain, near Prague, which robbed Bohemia 
of her liberties, destroyed the Reformation, 
murdered John Huss, threw the twenty-eight 
Protestant nobles out of the upper windows 
of the Town Hall of Prague and killed them 
in the street below, and changed, in large 
part, the course of history of Central Europe. 

Nothing could seem to be more final and 
utter than the annihilation of the Reformed 
doctrines, the apparent excommunication of 
even the soul of John Huss. In a square 
in front of the same Town Hall in Prague 
was erected a great monument to Maria 
Theresa, in honor of the battle of the White 
Mountain. For many decades it stood. For 
almost thirty years Bohemia was a staunch 
Catholic country under the sway of Austria, 
with many nationalists among its people, to 
be sure, and a few scattered Hussites. For 
once the blood of the martyrs apparently 
was not the seed of the church. 


ANOTHER PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


But the mills of the gods still, as of old, 
grind slowly, and in 1919, within one .of 
three hundred years sinee the battle of 
the White Mountain, came the revolution; 
Czechoslovakia declared its independence ; 
a million people and more left the Roman 
Catholic Church within a year, and the 
monument commemorating the battle of the 
White Mountain was torn down by the eager 
hands of a multitude of people. 

Then, as with one accord, thousands 
rushed into a large Catholic church nearby ; 
the priests who were celebrating mass fled 
in dismay; and a pastor of the Congrega- 
tional (American Mission) Chureh mounted 
the pulpit, and preached a short Gospel ser- 
mon glorifying the Reformation. Now the 
country has a Protestant President; every 
one can worship according to the dictates 
of his conscience; the power of the Roman 
hierarchy is broken; and the magnificent 
monument in honor of John Huss and the 
Protestant nobles, alone, decorates the square 
of the Town Hall. These chickens, born of 
horrible cruelty, are no longer young, but 
they have come back in flocks to roost in 
Bohemia. 

For another example, think of Mhrenbreit- 
stein on the Rhine, with the Stars and 
Stripes floating over the mighty fortress. 
Whoever in his wildest dreams would have 
considered this even a remote possibility 


eight years ago? MKhaki-clad American sol- 
diers patrol the streets of Coblenz; Ameri- 
ean officers and Y. M. C. A. secretaries oc- 
cupy the best houses in the city, while the 
old barons and their families have moved 
up into the second and third stories. 
These chickens, begotten of the evils of 
autocracy and militarism, have flown home 
on swift wings. The Lusitania and unre- 
stricted submarine warfare set them flying. 
I very much fear that the eggs laid at 
Versailles by the Allies will hatch out an- 
other hateful brood, unless better counsels 
prevail. More than one Alsace-Lorruine was 
carved out in that Peace of Vengeance for 
which France was chiefly responsible. These 


Huss MONUMENT IN PRAGUE 


chickens may yet isolate France from the 
family of peace-loving nations, and Germany, 
if she learns her lesson, may yet win the 
war. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION IN HUNGARY 

Again, consider Hungary, the country 
from which I am writing. Her rulers were 
doubtless hard and relentless in governing 
the subject nations under her sway—the 
Slovaks, Slovenes, the Czechs, Serbians and 
Croatians, within her former borders. She 


felt that they were insubordinate and rebel- 


lious. She denied them school privileges, 
and, so far as possible, denied some of them 
the use of their own language. During the 
war she knew they were traitorous to the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and so she put 
on the screws and ever turned them harder. 

The war went against her, and now her 
chickens came home to roost. Her old sub- 
ject peoples have lopped off her arms and 
legs, and picked out her eyes and rendered 
her helpless and almost hopeless. Poland 
has taken a slice on the north, and Jugo- 
Slavia on the south, and Czechoslovakia on 


the west, and Rumania a great section, , 
nearly half of all her territory, on the east. | 
She has lost her wood, her coal, her copper, | 
her salt; practically all her old minerals. | 
She has little left save her flat, agricul- | 
tural land, rich enough, indeed, to feed her 
diminished population, but not enough of | 
itself to make a great nation. | 

You say “Good enough for her?’ But if | 
America, for her sins toward Mexico, and_ 
toward the Negroes; for her neglect of the | 
immigrants, and for her lynching parties for 


blacks, had lost her iron mines and her coal, | 


her stores of copper, her rocks and rills, 
her woods and templed hills, how would we 
feel? Would not resentment burn in our” 
hearts, unless Americans are saints ready 
for translation? Yet I have heard little 
bitterness expressed in Hungary, and the 
Christian people I have met mourn chiefly | 
for the hard lot of their fellow Protestants: 
in Transylvania, who are suffering persecu- 
tions and privations innumerable at the 
hands of the Rumanians. 

In the division of these lands in Eastern- 
Central Europe, roosts for future chickens 
of trouble have been set up which I fear 


will be filled with fighting cocks in the cen- | 


turies to come, unless these injustices against 
Hungary are removed. It was, perhaps, the 
intention of the leaders at Versailles, es- 
pecially of Mr. Wilson, to set tentative poun- 
daries to these lands, trusting to the wisdom 
of the commissions which were appointed 
to remedy rank injustice. But the victors 


at once grabbed the too generous division of 
spoils which the treaty-makers handed to 
them, and, when the commissions arrived to 
make their investigations, it was too late 
to do justice to the despoiled countries. Pos- 
session was nine points of the law with the 
victors. f 


In ReE-UNITED POLAND 


Again, the rape of Poland by the three 
nations that divided her territory between 
them seemed for years to be a fact accom- 
plished for all time. Pach conquering coun- 
try ruled her portion with an iron rod, 
though Austria allowed Galicia more autono- 
mous freedom, and Russia sometimes, for a 
while, treated her section with grandfatherly 
good nature, rather than stepfatherly stern- 
ness. But during all these years Poland has 
felt herself to be drawn and quartered, as 
a nation, or at least divided into three parts, 
with the last vestige of her freedom taken 
away. 

Now she has larger boundaries than in 
most of her palmiest days, and more terri- 
tory than she can properly govern. The 
ehickens of oppression and misrule have 
come home, and Russia lies prostrate, Aus- 
tria dismembered and Germany weakened 
and struggling for breath. 

But are other chickens being hatched by 
this new division? Have Germany, Austria 
and Russia been too hardly used, because 
their enemies made a treaty when flushed 


vith victory? Time will tell, and the 


. hickens born of injustice will surely fly 


| Stories about our treatment of Haiti and 
San Domingo truthful? I do not pretend to 
know, but, if they are, we ourselves may be 
"Storing up wrath against the day of wrath. 
‘A nation that would have friends must show 
herself friendly. The giving up of the Lobos 
Islands to Peru many years ago, when they 
“had been taken by an American filibuster, 
'did more to strengthen Peru's friendship for 
America, and to gain for us the good-will 
Yof neighboring republics, than reams of 
‘diplomatic correspondence. The recent long- 
delayed payment of twenty millions of dol- 
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lars to Colombia for the Canal Zone, and for 
our hasty recognition of Panama, has healed 
an old sore which would have festered and 
might have done much to inflame South 
America against us. The return of much of 
our share of the Boxer indemnity, and our 
consistent efforts at least to keep our foot 
in China’s open door, to prevent its being 
tight shut, has placed our nation first in the 
hearts of a republic of four hundred mil- 
lions of people. 

May America ever be the land of the just 
and the home of the generous, as well as of 
the free and the brave, and may she remem- 
ber that chickens born of injustice and op- 
pression sooner or later will surely come 
home to roost. 


Budapest, Czechoslovakia. 


What is Christianity ? 


Is Christianity mainly a matter of our loyal relationship 
to Christ, or of our intellectual belief about Him ? 
By Rev. Shelton Bissell 


‘WN the city of Los Angeles, within three 


a blocks of each other, stand two majestic 
| temples, erected to the worship of God and 
the service of men. One is the First Con- 
' gregational Church, Rey. Carl S. Patton, 
> D.D., pastor; the other is the Bible Insti- 
r tute, housing the Church of the Open Door, 
' Rev. R. A. Torrey, D.D., pastor. 

_ ‘he statement of faith of the first of these 
‘ institutions, phrased interrogatively, reads 
as follows: 

Do you believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and give yourself to Him as your personal 
Saviour and Master, make him your example 
' and take, for your rule of life, his words, 
' “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself’ ? 

Do you take this to be your ehureh, and 
eyer mindful of the welfare of your fellow- 

| ‘members, do you promise to walk with them 
’ in faithfulness and Christian love? And do 
wa promise that, so far as possible, you 


will attend the meetings of this church, ob- 
serve its ordinances, share in its work, sup- 

’ port and benevolences, and endeavor to make 

it a fruitful body of Christians? 

: The statement of faith of the Church of 

the Open Door, to which all who join must 

subscribe, is as follows: 

The Bible, consisting of all the books of 
the Old and New Testaments, is the Word 
' of God, a supernaturally-given revelation 
from God Himself, concerning Himself, His 
being, nature, character, will and purposes ; 
and concerning man, his nature, need, duty 
and destiny. The Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments are without error or mis 
statement in their moral and spiritual teach- 
ings and record of historical facts. They 
_ are without error or defect of any kind. 

There is one God, eternally existing and 
manifesting Himself to us in three Persons 
_—Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

Our Lord Jesus was supernaturally con- 
ceived by the. power of the Holy Spirit Be 
born of a virgin—Mary, a lineal descendan 
of David. He lived and taught and wrought 
mighty works and wonders and signs ex- 
actly as is recorded ‘in the four ies teks 
He was put to death by crucifixion un¢ 5 
Pontius Pilate. God raised from the et 
the body that had been nailed to the 
cross. ... : : 
The Lord Jesus, before His incarnation, 
‘existed in the form of Godse» « ae 
divine person, possessed of all the attri " we 
f Deity, and should ee tenth anes 
2 Bienes DY 
y angels and men 3 


the cross, the Lord Jesus made a perfect 
atonement for sin, by which the wrath of 
God against sinners is appeased and a 
ground furnished upon which God can deal 
in mercy with sinners. ... The Lord Jesus 
is coming again to this earth, personally, 
bodily and visibly. 

... Man was created in the image of 
God, after His likeness, but the whole human 
race fell in the fall of the first Adam. All 
men, until they accept the Lord Jesus as 
their personal Saviour, are lost, darkened 
in their understanding, alienated from the 
life of God through the ignorance that is in 
them, hardened in heart, morally and spirit- 
ually dead through their trespasses and sins. 
They cannot see nor enter the kingdom of 
God until they are born again of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Men are justified on the simple and single 
ground of the shed blood of Christ... . All 
those who receive Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour and their Lord, and who confess 
Him as such before their fellowmen, become 
children of God, and receive eternal life. 

. At death their spirits depart to be with 
Christ in conscious blessedness, and at the 
second coming of Christ their bodies shall 
be raised and transformed into the likeness 
of the body of his glory. 

All those who persistently reject Jesus 
Christ in the present life shall be raised 
from the dead and throughout eternity exist 
in a state of conscious, unutterable, endless 
torment and anguish. 

_. There is a personal devil, a being of 
great cunning and power. ... He shall ulti- 
mately be cast into the lake of fire and brim- 
stone and shall be tormented day and night 
forever. 

A Lire oR A DOCTRINE 

To even the uninitiated in doctrinal mat- 
ters, it must be evident that between the 
positions of these two creeds there is fixed 
a fathomless and unbridgeable gulf. The 
one holds that Christianity consists in liy- 
ing like Jesus in word, thought and spirit, 
practicing love to God and men, and bring- 
ing forth fruits meet for repentance. The 
other, that Christianity means the intellec- 
tual acceptance of a great number of doc- 
trinal statements about the Bible, the person 
of Christ, his metaphysical relation to the 
Godhead, the plan of salvation, the future 
state of the impenitent, the personality of 
the devil and sundry other cognate topics 


of purely speculative value. 
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Now Christianity is either the one or the 
other; it cannot be both. And it ought to 
be possible for us, nearly two thousand years 
after Christ, to discover which it is. In 
making this discovery, two or three factors 
are determinative. 


Tur Proor Text MetrHop 

First. The words of the Bible. An ap- 
peal to the text of Scripture has always 
been the resort of theologians ef all schools. 
It is ipsissima verba which must settle the 
question. But it is this very method which 
has never settled any question, for to the 
most casual and superficial student of holy 
writ it has long been axiomatic, that sup- 
port for any dogmatic position desired may 
be extorted from the “proof text’ device. 
So far, then, the advocates of the two posi- 
tions above cited seem to stand on an equal 
footing. But one important consideration 
is forgotten by those who demand intellec- 
tual acquiescence to doctrinal postulates as 
a sine qua non of Christian character, and 
that is: that although the Bible may say 
that these things are true, it does not say 
that belief in them is indispensable to sal- 
vation. To establish the position held by 
such schools of religion as the Bible Insti- 
tute, it must be proven that unless men be- 
lieve the articles of its creed, they will be 
damned, body and soul. And it should be 
conceded that the demands of Jesus, duly 
and truly recorded in the transcriptions of 
his earthly career, should be the supreme 
test applied to the candidate for church 
membership. When it can be shown, there- 
fore, that Jesus insisted upon any or all of 
his disciples believing the things about God, 
Christ, atonement, justification, eternal pun- 
ishment, second coming and personal devil, 
which are set forth in the creed of the Bible 
Institute as absolutely indispensable to sal- 
vation, then this school and its fellows may 
eall its ereed “Christian.” 

Testing their case, then, on the evidence 
of Scripture, it will be seen that.it cannot 
be supported. 


CHRISTIAN HXPERIENCE 

Second. Christian experience. If they 
only are Christians and accepted of God, 
who give assent to the many theological 
articles set forth above, then it must be 
admitted that vast numbers of earnest, 
aspiring, Christ-like souls are eternally 
damned. To be perfectly fair to the Bible 
Institute, this is probably just what its ad- 
herents maintain. A pitifully and negli- 
gibly small number of people are saved. 
Among those lost are some of the most hon- 
ored leaders of Christian thought and prac- 
tice. It would be useless to eall the roll 
of such, for it would include the martyrs 
and’ saints of all ages. It would send down 
to eternal perdition an innumerable host of 
pure-souled, self-denying laborers in the 
human yineyard, who have toiled and suf- 
fered and died under the delusion that ‘“‘in- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done 
it unto Me.” It would banish beyond the 
pale those simple-minded lovers of Jesus 
who have been cheered by his tender words, 
“Whosoever shall do the will of God, the 
same is my brother and sister and mother.” 

Against the position that dogmatic creedal 
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affirmation is the test-of Christian life and 
character, stands the undeniable record of 
centuries of Christian character, drawn 
from non-dogmatic sources of inspiration. 

How, in the face of the evidence of Chris- 
tian history, it can be asserted that dog- 
matie assent and not personal devotion can 
be the test of Christianity, passes the com- 
prehension of thoughtful. and open-minded 
people. If the way of orthodox dogma is 
right, then every one whu went to the stake 
for loyalty to Jesus was a fool. 


THE TESTIMONY OF CONSCIENCE 


Third. The testimony of conscience. This, 
of course, is an appeal which is made equally 
by those who hold either position. And it 
would be precarious and unreasonable to jn- 
sist upon this as the supreme test, because 
to do so would be tantamount to asserting 
that one side had conscience, and the other 
not. Whereas it is unquestionable that a 
monopoly of conscience is not possessed by 
the dogmatists or their opponents. Men 
may do diametrically opposite things con- 
scientiously. Inquisitors are driven by con- 
science no less than are the martyrs. 

Nevertheless, conscience is under the stern 
obligation to keep its face set toward the 
light. The enlightenment of conscience is 
one of the major tasks of an age which calls 
itself Christian. And it must be admitted 
that to flout the record of the centuries, to 
run counter to the experience of the church, 
to shut one’s eyes to the express commands 
of Jesus—to do these may be in the interest 
of dogma, but not of faith. The school of 
theology which teaches that in order to be 
saved a man must believe things that Jesus 
never mentioned as essential to salvation, 
is darkening its conscience with doctrine. 
The school of theology which denies salva- 
tion to the kind of people whom Jesus wel- 
comed into his group of disciples is hood- 
winking its conscience. The school of the- 
ology which makes what a man believes 
about Jesus as of more importance than 
what he will do for Jesus is stultifying its 
eonscience. In brief, to refuse the plain 
evidence of the gospels of Jesus, the lives 
of saints and martyrs, the leaders of Chris- 
tian activity, the prophets who strive for 
the coming of the Kingdom of God on earth, 
as Jesus strove, is to play fast and loose 
with conscience, and make it a bond-slave 
of religious prejudice and dogmatic tyranny. 

It seems to the writer and a growing host 
of the friends of our Lord ‘that the old 
question, “What is Christianity?’ is pressing 
for an answer today as never before. Upon 
the correct answering of that question will 
depend the policies and practices of the 
ehurch of the risen and living Jesus. It is 
no wonder that the heathen laugh and throw 
our evangel back into our teeth whenever 
by misfortune they are confronted with this 
issue which confronts us. To conceal the 
schism which splits Protestantism today 
may be the desperate policy of our mission- 
aries, but it is beyond question demoraliz- 
ing that such a necessity exists. No more 
imperative task confronts an evangelizing 
ehureh than that of determining what it 
means when it talks of “the saving gospel 
of Christ.” 

Venice, California. 
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Dr. Nehemiah Boynton in 
Peking 
By Alice Freeman Firman 

It is a great joy to the English-speaking 
people of Peking to have Dr. Boynton here 
as preacher in the Union Church for three 
months. The services are held in the audi- 
torium of the Y. M. C. A., which has been 
filled each. Sunday with appreciative listen- 
ers from many countries. The hospitable way 
in which Dr. Boynton has been entertained 
since his arrival reminds us of the experi- 
ence of the old fellow from the country who 
once visited Washington. His neighbors and 


Dr. BOYNTON ON THE WAY IN PEKING 


friends had tried to take the joy out of life 
telling him he wouldn’t be invited anywhere 
and would be very lonesome in a strange 
city. He wrote back after a week of what 
seemed to him a social whirl, ‘‘Lonesome 
nothing! J’ve hardly had my knife out of 
my mouth since I come.” 

Peking hospitality certainly involves a 
great deal of eating. One of the first eve- 
nings Dr. Boynton was in the city, the ladies 
of the American Board arranged a Congre- 
gational dinner in his honor. When the 
seventy-five or eighty perfectly good Ameri- 
can Congregationalists stood around those 
bountifully spread tables and sang all four 
verses of “My Country ’Tis of Thee,’ it was 
hard to realize how many miles of land and 
sea stretched between us and the annual 
dinners of our home churches. If I should 
dare to tell you all we had to eat, some one 
would surely rise and up and say “I thought 
there was a famine in China!” Mr. Shaw, 
of the Board, acted as a toastmaster, and 
Mrs. Chauncey Goodrich read a paper, in 
which interesting reminiscences led up to a 
formal welcome to Dr. Boynton. His talk 
which followed was thoroughly enjoyed. It 
was the first occasion at which I have 
been present in China where it was _ per- 
fectly good form to be all American and all 
Congregational. 

The speaker's anecdotes of Boston and 
Cape Cod were “as cold water to a thirsty 
soul.” And that reminds me to put on 
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record the fact that at last I have met some 


one who noticed, in the Hong Kong post 
office, a large arch opposite the entrance | 
with that verse, Proverbs 25: 25, printed in 
Einglish: “As cold waters to a thirsty soul 
so is good news from a far country.” Dr. 
Boynton had first come from Hong Kong’ 
and had seen and remembered it. So now, 
after asking travelers for five years, and | 
not finding one who could recall it, I am | 
assured I did not dream that I saw it there | 
myself. i 
Peking, China. 
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| An Outstanding New Book | 


Essays on the Philosophy of Religion | 
The author of this noble and significant | 
book, Friedrich von Hfgel, is a devoted | 
Roman Catholic scholar, a Baron of the | 
Chureh, an Austrian by birth, but for more ' 
than fifty years a resident in England; a 

man of learning, deeply religious himself 

and sympathetically appreciative of every 

Godward outgoing of other souls. He writes 

of religion from what he conceives to be the 

truly Catholic point of view. The book is 

no mere partisan defence of the Roman 

Church. Baron von Hiigel faces with great 

frankness its faults and the inherent perils 

of its system. He speaks plainly of good 

Popes and bad Popes. He recognizes with-' 
out embarrassment the inevitable mixture | 
of good and evil in a church which sets out 

to be, in a practical sense, Catholic, all- 

embracing. 

Many readers will be grateful to this book 
for putting them into a more happy and 
nourishing relation to the religious past of 
the world. It converts many a bit of sandy 
desert, many a “habitation of jackals,” into 
a fruitful field. It is a gentle yet power- | 
ful corrective for that provincial type of 
Protestantism which finds no use for the 
past but to repudiate it, and no use for 
other faiths except to differ from them. 
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It is safe to say that readers of this vol-— 
ume will hark back to it instinctively as a 
book of reference, not only for information, 
but for the freshening of their thought on 
the wide range of subjects with which it 
deals. It is a book of the great things of 
the soul, rewarding, enriching. Even where 
full persuasion is not achieved, a new and 
less sterile view is often imparted. 

No attempt has been made by the author 
to rewrite his essays and addresses into a 
work of purposed unity. He lets them stand 
as they came from his careful pen, way- 
marks in the struggle of a profoundly 
thoughtful mind “to combine a faithful 
practice of religion with an historical analy- 
sis and a philosophical presentation of it,” 
knowing full well that “the intellectually 
finest presentation, even of the particular 
religious institution,’ cannot “be expected 
usually to acquire more than a footing of 
toleration within such institution.” Here, 
then, is a man who has counted the cost of 
identification with highly institutionalized 
religion, undertakes it, perseveres in it, and 
makes a noble thing of it, confessing, how- 
eyer, very frankly, that it means “a life of 

(Continued to page. 533) ; 
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The Call of the Great Apostle 


| Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
| . Topic for May 7-13 


BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Theme for the year, Redemption. 
|Post-Haster theme, Spreading the News of Re- 
| demption. 

|Theme for the week, The Call of the Great 
| Apostle. Acts 9: 3-6. 
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A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 
(For hymns see “Devotional Hymns,” and for 
| prayers, “A Book of Prayers,” each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on Evangelism, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 
| Sunday. The Spirit cannot be purchased. 
| Acts 8: 14-25. Comment 1; Hymn 18; Prayer 
18. 
| Monday. Subject to the Spirit. Acts 8: 
| 26-40. Comment 2; Hymn 16; Prayer 60. 
* Tuesday. The call of the Great Apostle. 
| Acts. 9: 1-19. Comment 3; Hymn 27; Prayer 
| 66. 
'\, Wednesday. Preaching boldly. Acts 9: 
/20-31. Comment 4; Hymn 24. Prayer 75. 
| Thursday. The story of Doreas. Acts 9: 
3243. Comment 5; Hymn 15; Prayer 10. 
Friday. Christ among the Gentiles. Acts 
10: 1-16. Comment 6; Hymn 25; Prayer 74. 
Saturday. God’s will for the Gentiles. Acts 
10: 17-83. Comment 7; Hymn 18; Prayer 
78. 
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Suggestions for the prayer meeting. Let the 
_ dramatic eall of the Great Apostle emphasize 
‘the broader truth that every Christian is called 
| of God. Some thought upon this theme can 
“be gleaned from the subject of each day. For 
churches which have not given careful consid- 
eration to a systematic program in the church 
which should furnish some task for every 
"member, such as is suggested in the Congrega- 
_ tional Handbook, pages 2-6, the subject of the 
week furnishes an excellent occasion for study. 
1. Can it be that any one seeks religious 
| gifts for low purposes? (Acts Qos 195) 
“He offered them money saying, Give me also 
this power.” Here was a man who had fooled 
the people by necromancy ; who thought he 
could fool them more if he could only have 
the power which Christianity gave the apostles. 
_ There are people who seek religion in order to 
be saved from hell. Ought they not to seek 
Mi to be saved from the consequences of sin? There 
are men who seek religion because in it they 
see the possibilities of finer development of 
_, their personalities. Ought not men to seek 
_ the finest personalities? There are men who 
__ seek religion because they think they will be 
more successful with it, than without it. There 
_ are also men who use the appeals to religious 
+ 
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_ motives, the propaganda of religious practi- 
own low 
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tioners to deceive men for their 
advantage. Contrast this with the call of 
the Great Apostle. Ae 
2. Can one foolishly overdo in submitting 
to God’s direction? (8: 27.) “And he arese 
and went.” Philip was so submissive that 
whenever God told him to g0 anywhere, he 
“went. Shall we not be going too far if we 
are so pliable and submissive as that? Fana- 
‘ties there are in the world who are so insistent 
on going where they think God is sending 
them, but where he is not, that they become 
niusances. How about the wisdom of doing 


Closet and Altar 


THE FOUNTAIN 
For with Thee is the fountain of life: in 
thy light shall we see light—Psalm 86: 9. 


What a beautiful thing the human mind 
is when it is beautiful! And how beauti- 
tiful God’s mind must be, for all these 
beautiful things come from that fountain.— 
Griffith John. 


He is the fountain of living water; all 
means and men and ordinances are but 
conduits, which give no more than they do 
receive—Thomas Hooker. 


When shall a man dare to say that God 
has done all he can?—George MacDonald. 


O, Christ, He is the fountain, 
The deep, sweet well of love! 
The stream on earth I’ve tasted ; 
More deep I’. drink above. 
There to an ocean fullness 
His mercy doth expand; 
And glory, glory dwelleth 
In Emmanuel’s land. 
Annie R. Cousin, abr. 


Though thy grace be weak, thy God is 
strong; though the stream seems sometimes 
to fail, yet it is fed by an overflowing foun- 
tain—Thomas Boston. 


The universe is centered in a soul of all 
fullness and all worth. Forever at the heart 
of all being is this spirit of inexhaustible 
life and inconceivable excellence. Our faith 
in God is faith in an eternal Soul of eternal 
worth; and this is the faith that in the heart 
becomes, in the daytime, the loving-kindness 
of the Lord and his song in the night, that 
in the intellect makes theology a poem— 
the epic of the Infinite Love, the drama of 
the Divine Compassion, that fills all time 
and all space, and that gives to them their 
high and solemn beauty.—George A. Gordon. 


As light, streaming from the sun, fills the 
well of the eye, so thought and influence 
slowing from the Seat of Power make prayer 
their channel to the finite soul; influence 
that builds up the inner life by inspiring 
the will to just volitions, that replenishes 
hope, regulates instinct, enlightens judgment, 
consoles sorrow, and often extends its be- 
nign offices to other lives, whom, by the 
might of faith, we have incorporated with 
our own in the act of intercession.—Charles 
Outhbert Hall. 


If these communicated drops be so sweet, 
what is there in Christ the fountain !—John 
Flavel. 


O Thou, with whom is the fountain of 
life, and without whom we can do nothing ; 
whose grace is sufficient for us, and whose 
strength is made perfect in weakness ; in- 
spire us evermore by the fullness of thy life, 
that we, keeping thy commandments, may 
abide in thy love, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen—dJohn S. B. Monsell. 

[Compiled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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whatever we are perfectly sure would be pleas- 
ing to God? 

38. Would you prefer to your call one as 
dramatic as that of Saul? (9:8). “Suddenly 
there shone round about him a light out of 
Heaven.” Very commonplace is the light out 
of which comes our call from God; but it is 
none the less surely our call. How common- 
place it would be if every body had Damascus 
experiences! After all, is it not more exalting 
to human nature that the great decisions are 
usually determined by normal processes. 

4. Ought not young Christians to keep still 
for a while? (9: 20). “Straightway he pro- 
claimed Jesus.” Is it any wonder he had to 
get out of Damascus in the night? On the other 
hand, would the world ever have heard of the 
apostle Paul if he hadn’t spoken out? “An 
isolated Christian confession is a_self-contra- 
diction.” (Pres. H. C. King). Our light was 
not given to be hidden under a bushel, and 
bushels have other services to render. 

5. Is the tongue the only member with 
which to preach? (9: 36). “This woman was 
full of good works.” Her needle was a tongue 
which witnessed for Christ. By the testimony 
of many at the interrupted funeral services of 
Doreas, this woman was a most effective 
preacher. ‘There are living sermons walking 
our streets constantly. (Suggestion: make a 
list of the individuals around you whose lives 
are testimonies for Christ.) It is a pertinent 
query, Did Doreas ever speak in meeting or 
do personal work? Dr. Abbott reminds us 
that whatever we do, it is not enough, and 
adds, “Are you loyal to Christ, and if you 
are, why have you never said so? 

6. Was it fair for God to break away 
from his chosen people? (10: 3). “An angel 
of God coming in unto him.’ Why was it 
not a disciple of Christ who bore God’s mes- 
sage? Because the disciples could not break 
away from God’s chosen people. Theoreti- 
cally we acknowledge that the Gospel is 
for the whole race; practically some act as 
though it were the private possession of a 
select people. To prove or disprove this con- 
tention, What is my church doing to reach 
the outsiders? 

7. Is God calling any one today to un- 
thought-of service? (10: 28). “Tt is an un- 
lawful thing for a man that is a Jew to come 
unto one of another nation.” That the Gos- 
pel should extend to the Gentiles was an un- 
thought of service on the part of Jewish Chris- 
tians. Of course we are unconscious of what 
we do not think of. How would it do then 
to set ourselves to thinking about the things 
which as yet no one has thought of doing 
which I or my church might be doing? 

8. Hymn for the week.. No. 15. (Commit 


to memory.) 


Lord, as we thy name profess, 

May our hearts thy love confess ; 
And in all our praise of thee 

May our lips and lives agree. 


Make us resolute to do 
What thou showest to be true; 
Make us hate and shun the ill, 
Loyal to thy holy will. 


May thy yoke be meekly worn, 
May thy cross be bravely borne; 
Make us patient, gentle, kind, 
Pure in life and heart and mind. 


Gracious Saviour, heavenly Friend, 
On thy grace our souls depend ; 

Let that grace our needs supply 
While we live and when we die. 
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In last week’s article, the first of this series, 
the project method in education was defined 
as one of purposeful activity, and illustrations 
were given to show the stimulating effect of 
such a purpose upon the work of the pupil. 

There is probably no source so rich in project 
material for religious education as that of mis- 
sions. Here are a few samples. 

The Lake Avenue Congregational Church of 
Pasadena, Cal., held a Church School of Mis- 
sions this winter. Among the courses was one 
on the life of John G. Paton for juniors and 
intermediates. The aim which these groups set 
for themselves was to spread the contagion of 
a Christ-like life by endeavoring to make the 
daily adventures and experiences of Paton’s life 
as vividly realistic as possible to others. The 
method chosen was that of a dramatization of 
striking scenes. The juniors also decided to 
make a model of a New Hebrides village. In 
order that this model might be as accurate as 
possible, they studied books and pictures at 
the public library, they asked questions, and 
begged for extra sessions of the group, so that 
they could get more work done. 


Dr. Davis’ Bible Class 


Isaiah’s Ideal for a World 
at Strife 


_ International. Sunday School 
May 7. Isa. 2: 2-45 iL: 1-9. 

One mighty fact has persisted in all the 
troubled affairs of men; the prophets have 
geen the fair vision of better days and have 
dared to set it forth in the midst of opposi- 
tion and at any personal cost. One of these 
forms the subject for study today. 

1. The Mountain of the Lord’s House (2: 2- 
4). Any great ideal for a nation begins with 
the conception of God and the loyalties that 
gather around a national religion that is also 
great enough to embrace all the children of 
God. So the ideal of Isaiah for a world at 
strife naturally begins with the exalted con- 
ception of the time when the nations of the 
earth shall look to a common center of reli- 
gious commandment and worship. The nar- 
rowest and most literal way in which to in- 
terpret the passage is to make it a prediction 
of an actual restoration of Jerusalem to the 
proud position of the world’s political capital. 
This never has transpired; therefore many 
look to see it take place literally. Others see 
in it not the literal, but the figurative use of 
the language; just as the plow-shares and 
pruning-hooks are not actually to be taken as 
the veritable instruments of peace and war. 
Men do not wage war now with swords or 
carry on agriculture with pruning-hooks. 
These stand for the instruments of peace and 
war, however. ‘The meaning of the passage 
seems clearly to be that there will. be a reli- 
gious or divine basis for the great, new order 
of life that will finally follow the era of wars, 
and that peace is the end of the human move- 
ment in all its deepest intention and broadest 
range. 

2. The Divine Leader (11: 1-5). ‘It is im- 
possible to expect this new world without a 
leader who is able to command it. Naturally 


Lesson for 


Some Real Projects 


When the village was completed, an exhibit 
was held and at the same time a dramatization 
of critical incidents in the life of Paton was 
given. “The Sinking of the Well’ and the 
“Defying of Sorcery” were chosen. The in- 
terest aroused extended not only to the study 
and work required to master the details of con- 
struction and presentation, but also to the 
study of topics arising out of the enterprise. 
Those who participated, and many of those 
who witnessed the production, began to inquire 
about present conditions on the Islands, the 
lasting results of Paton’s work, the needs 
for more Christian work, and so on. An im- 


pression was created that .could not have 
been made by many addresses or formal 
studies. 


In another church the leaders wished to put 
missions into the cradle roll department. But 
how ean one teach infants? Why, by teaching 
their parents, of course. What better time to 
interest people in the conditions and needs of 
childhood and parenthood everywhere than 
when their hearts are tender with the quick- 
ened love for their own little ones? 


the first thought of such a person is connected 
with a physical manifestation and a material 
realm. But the more such.a conception as this 
is studied, the clearer becomes the necessity 
of interpreting it in the light of the teaching 
of Jesus, especially as we have this set forth 
*in the gospel of St. John. Then it is apparent 
that what we are eagerly looking forward to 
is not a material reign with all the pomp and 
splendor of a royal court in Jerusalem, but 
the coming of the spiritual kingdom of love, 
in which the real mastership of the living Christ 
shall be acknowledged in all the world. 

The outlines of this new order are beautiful. 
It is not a punishing and terrible king smiting 
the earth after the manner of an Oriental 
despot, but a gracious and potent sovereign 
of the spirit, ruling in the realm of obedient 
and loyal hearts. This conception may not 
meet the needs of those who feel, like the 
woman of Samaria, that they must have a 
material temple on a mountain; but it will be 
the only interpretation that can possibly sat- 
isfy those who understand the words of Jesus: 
“God is a Spirit: and they that worship him 
must worship in spirit and in truth.” 

This Leader we identify with the Christ who 
lives in all loving hearts, in the society that 
is created out of loyalty to him,.and the pro- 
gram that is directed toward the realization 
of his inner sovereignty. To this extent the 
passage is a true forth-telling of the spiritual 
kingdom of Christ, and it brings comfort and 
hope to all who love God in Christ and their 
fellow-men in the great bond of this loyalty. 

3. The Golden Age (vs. 6-9). Every race 
and age has had a dream of a better era, which 
has been called the golden age. Sometimes 
it has been in the past; more often it is in the 
future. In any case it is the definition of 
better and nobler conditions, to which the 
race might eagerly look. 

Here is a golden age. We study certain 
items that make up the beautiful picture. The 
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But how get the message to them. Here | 
was a chance for a many-sided service. Jun-_ 
ior boys and girls and even some of the pri-| 
mary children were enlisted in the work of look- 
ing out for pictures illustrating child life or 
home life in other lands or among other races 
in our own land. ‘These were gathered and 
mounted neatly on ecards. Some saved money 
and bought picture postcards illustrating such | 
themes. 

Then. the older pupils began their work. 
Hach one who was willing to help took a pic- 
ture and looked up information about it from 
which a short letter was written, describing ’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 


‘the picture and showing the needs it repre- 


sented. These pictures and the accompanying 
letters were turned over to the cradle roll 
superintendent to be sent to parents of chil- | 
dren in that department. 

This was a project involving the co-operation 
of many different members and at the same 
time giving opportunity for personal initiative 
and originality. 

Still another example of a service project 

(Continued on page 583) 
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intense warfare that marks the animal king- | 
dom will cease. As it is now we look with dis- 
may upon the struggle of the physical world, 
where one species of animals preys upon an- 
other, and where even man generally sup-_ 
ports his material body by the sacrifice of the 
bodies of the “lower” animals. This struggle 
shall sometime cease, says Isaiah; and in place 
of it shall come a day when the law of mutual — 
aid rather than that of struggle shall prevail. | 

The second item is the leadership of man in | 
the order of life that marks the golden age. — 
The little child who is to lead the animal crea-- 
tion stands for the control of the physical 
universe by the strong yet tender hand of in- | 
telligence and love. Man is the crown of 
creation; but he has not yet learned how to 
subdue and widely control the world in which | 
he should rule. Here is the picture of his | 
supremacy, in the guise of a little child lead- | 
ing the world that has learned to obey the 
command of love. Jesus made the spirit of 
childhood the test of admission to the kingdom 
of God; Isaiah uses the same truth in his great 
vision. 

Finally, the golden age is made such by the 
fact that the nature and will of God are un- 
derstood, and in that wisdom men and women 
live with one another. The picture is that of 
the deep, life-giving sea that covers the earth 
in the basins where it rests. With similar 
tides and pressures of power the knowledge 
of God is to cover the land in the golden age. 
Describe what it would mean to the world if 
a race could fully know the love and goodness 
of God and make these facts the laws of life! 
How the sins that curse our daily society 
would disappear. What would be the greatest 


fact in such a world? 
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‘Shall the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement be Resumed P 
if MISSIONARY Conference is called to 


Witt tte 


VEEL. 


i meet in Chicago, at the La Salle Hotel, 


“May 3 and 4, to consider the advisability 
of renewing the activities of the Laymen’s 
‘Missionary Movement. It will convene at 
luncheon May 38. The Conference will be 
called to order by Mr. George H. Stineback, 
_ Vice-President of the Howard Severance 
Company, Publishers, of Chicago, and Chair- 
“man of the Committee on Arrangements. 
Dr. William S. Abernethy, of Washington, 
D. C., President Harding's pastor, will be 
_ the speaker. The afternoon and evening and 
“the following morning will be given to frank 
discussion. At a general luncheon Thurs- 
"day noon, a larger number of laymen of 
* Chicago will be present, the speaker being 
Dr. James lL. Barton, of Boston, General 
) secretary of the American Board of Com- 
" missioners for Foreign Missions. Among the 
- prominent leaders who will be present are: 
- President J. G. Acheson, Pittsburgh; Dr. 
Herbert §. Johnson, Boston, member of Bap- 
: ‘tist Board of Foreign Missions; Dr. William 
|. Lampe, Philadelphia, General Secretary, 
-Laymen’s Missionary Movement, Reformed 
eur in the United States; Mr. D. D. 
Ss 


pellman, Detroit, and Mr. Ww. C. Coleman, 
being 


i 
i 
® Wichita, Kan. The Conference 
limited to a comparatively small number, 
and is self-entertaining. 


is 


‘International Friendship 

through the Churches 

HERE is to be a Congress on Interna- 
tional Co-operation, held by the Ameri- 
, can Branch of the World Alliance for pro- 
- moting International Friendship, through the 
Churches, at Cleveland, O., May 16, 17 and 
18 There will be eight sessions, and among 
the eminent speakers named are: Rey. Ar- 


thur J. Brown, D.D., Prof. William A. 
' Brown, President Kenyon L. Butterfield, Dr. 
Edward S. Cummings, Sherwood Eddy, 


| President W. H. P. Faunce, Rev. William P. 
- Merrill, D.D., Hon. Henry Morgenthau. 


- Lenten Services 

\in Syracuse Theater 
; URING the Lenten 
. services have been 

noon in Keith’s Theater, which was loaned 
for the purpose, free of charge, for 28 days. 
At these services leading men from different 
denominations have spoken—Dr. Jefferson, 
President Faunce, Dr. Sullivan, Dr. Merrill, 
ete. Four are college presidents. There 
were two Methodists, four Congregational- 
ists, five Presbyterians, five Baptists, two 
7 Unitarians, two Universalists, one Jewish 
‘Rabbi. The reporter affirms that the de- 
Mnomination to which a speaker belonged 
could not have been told from the address, 
except in the case of Rabbi Wise, who spoke 
on “The Jew’s contribution to the building 
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held each day at 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


IS DOING 


of America.” It was a good illustration of 
interdenominational co-operation, and the 
meetings were well attended. “Syracuse 
had a mighty uplift of soul. It is a pity 
that every city in the land could not have 
enjoyed the privilege that has been ours 
during these solemn days.” 


Rev. James Moffatt 
Visits the United States 

EV. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt., 
of Church History at the 
University of Glasgow, was guest of honor 
at a dinner given at the Yale Club in New 
York, the evening of April 3, by the Com- 
on Interchange of Speakers and 
Preachers Between Great Britain and Amer- 
ica. Dr. William B. Merrill, pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church and President of 
the World Alliance for Promoting Interna- 
Friendship Through the Churches, 
presided. Dr. Moffatt is well known through 
the Christian world as the author of ‘The 
Translation of the New Testament,” “The 
New ‘Testament Approach to God” and, other 
well-known books. 

He has been delivering a series of lectures 
at Lafayette College. He delivered one of 
the lectures of the Christian Unity Founda- 
tion at Union Theological Seminary. 


Professor 


mission 


tional 


Religion in 
Soviet Russia 

O many conflicting rumors reach us 
S concerning the religious attitude of 
Soviet Russia that it is a relief to come 
upon an article by Jerome Davis in the 
Missionary Review of the World for March, 
which can be trusted. Mr. Davis was three 
years in Russia, during the war; and in 
1921 visited Russia to aid in religious work. 
He states definitely that the Soviet govern- 
ment has been “hostile to all forms of Chris- 
tianity.” They say—and here Rhys Wil- 
liams confirms Mr. Davis—that “Religion is 
the opiate of the people.” At the same time 
they commend the teachings of Jesus, and 
call him the best friend of working-men, 
the poor, women and children. The churches 
have not been closed, and ‘the people flock 
to them as never before.” Mr. Davis says 
that the priests, rid of the Tsar’s control, 
introduce new methods—‘‘Sunday 
schools, men’s clubs, social service and the 
best Christian literature.” He declares that 
‘hundreds of consecrated Russian priests 
would today welcome the co-operation of 
Christian representatives from America.” 


wish to 


Religion in 
Czechoslovakia 
RECENT report contains interesting 
material from the experience of Rey. 
Kenneth D. Miller, representing the Presby- 
terian Church of the U. S. A. in a tour of 
Czechoslovakia. He found. President Ma- 
saryk to be “deeply religious, but not a 
chureh man, although a member of the 


% 
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Czech Brethren Church.” He spent an eve- 
ning with Senator Herben, “one of the lead- 
ers in the Senate, and a Protestant.” In 
Olomouc, in Moravia, he spoke four times 
on Sunday to audiences of from 500 to 1,000. 
At Pilsen, there were two small Protestant 
churches in 1919; there are now 30 or more 
churches, with a total of 16,000 members. 
Many Socialists seem to be anxious to pro- 
mote religious work ; “thousands of the So- 
cial Democrats are really religiously in- 
clined.” The Gzech Brethren number 8,000. 
A number of other places are mentioned 
where there are Protestants from 200 to 600 
in each place, and congregations of 500 to 
700 gathered unmolested to hear the Protes- 
tant preacher. 


Worth Noting 

The largest Protestant church in the 
Philippines is the Knox Memorial M. E. 
Church, in Manila, with a membership of 
1.300. Over 900 marriages were celebrated 
there in one year. 


In response to a nation-wide post card 
canyass, 16,185 signatures were received 
from clergymen to a petition favoring: rati- 
fication of the Washington Conference 
treaties without change. 

Dr. Francis EB. Clark, writing from Buda- 
pest, March 7, says, “We have had great 
Christian HEndeavor* meetings in Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, two thousand 
or more often crowding their churches. In 
Germany even more.” 

The American Board has come into pos- 
session of 12 original and unpublished let- 
ters of David Livingston, written from the 
heart of Africa to his brother Charles Liv- 
ingston: The first of these letters appears 
in the Missionary Herald for April. 


Dr. Uemura, pastor of the largest Chris- 
tian church in Japan, and head of a theo- 
logical school in Tokyo, supported by the 
Japanese church, is to be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the meeting of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Chureh in 
Des Moines, Ia., May 18-26. 


The Marshall Jones Publishing Company 
announces the projected publication of a 
series of about 50 volumes on the great men 
of Greece and Rome, each volume to be writ- 
ten, by an expert. The series is to be called 
Our Debt to Greece and Rome. Ten or twelve 
volumes will be published in 1922; the re- 
mainder in 1923-24. 


Bleven New England colleges have each 
adopted the plan of responsibility for the 
annual support of some important foreign 
missionary undertaking. Amherst students 
have raised $1,700 for an Amherst-in-Japan. 
Their plan is to send an Amherst student 
each year as a short-term instructor in the 
Doshisha, and to build, eventually, a fine 
student activities building as part of the 
Doshisha equipment. 
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Important Books 

PROPERTY, ITs RIGHTS AND Durizs, by L. T. 
Hopyouset, A. D. Linpsay, A. J. CARLYLE, 
HASTINGS RASHDALL, VERNON BARTLETT, H. 
G. Woop, H. Scorr HoLiaNnp, and an Intro- 
duction by CHARLES GorRE (Macmillan). This 
book will answer for the average man some 
questions in which he ought to be very much 
interested. Most of us would like to know the 
attitude of the early Christian Church toward 
property. How was this attitude changed dur- 
ing the Middlé Ages? Did Calvinism and Capi- 
talism march into modern life hand in hand? 
What is the relationship between property and 
personality? Where should the line be drawn 
between private property which is a benefit to 
human society and private property which has 
come to be a public liability? 

The book is one of the most stimulating that 
has come into our hands for a long while. It 
is to be commended to ministers and to laymen. 


NovissImMA VeERBA, LAST Worps. 1920, by 
FREDERIC HARRISON (Holt. $3.00). This 
volume contains the notes on books /and events 
written, month by month, in 1920, for the 
Fortnightly Review. Mr. Harrison has re- 
cently celebrated his ninetieth birthday, but 
the notes show no sign of decrease in mental 
vigor and clarity of thought. Among the books 
on which he comments at some length are 
“Outspoken Essays,’ by Dean Inge, the 
“Letters of Henry James,’ the “History of 
English Philosophy,” by W. R. Sorley, ‘The 
Case for Capitalism,” by Mr. Hartley Withers, 
“Wree-thinkers of the Nineteenth Century,” 
by Janet HE. Courtney, ‘Gambetta,’ by Paul 
Deschanel, ete. . But the larger part of these 
notes consists of trenchant comments on cur- 
rent and political events. It is not probable 
that many readers will assent to all that 
Mr. Harrison says about the Peace Conference, 
or anything else, but he is always interesting. 

WHAT IS SocrAL CASE WoRK? by Mary BH. 
RIcHMOND (Russell Sage Foundation. $1.00). 
In the introduction to this little volume the 
story of Helen Keller is briefly told as an 
illustration of case work. Other examples of 
different types and the methods of successful 
training follow in the first and second chapters. 
The whole volume is a practical handbook of 
great value in its information, its fine ideals 
and its encouragement for the social worker. 
Social settlements and churches in crowded 
city districts, city missionary organizations, 
will find here vital material for their workers. 

OvuR HAwall, by CHARMIAN KITTREDGE 
LonDON (Maemillan. $3.00). A new and 
revised edition of a volume first published in 
1917. It contains some important new mate- 
rial, including three articles by Jack London, 
ealled ‘“My Hawaiian Aloha,” and accounts 
of visits to Hawaii in 1919 and 1920. Mrs. 
London is an enthusiastic admirer of both the 
country of which she writes and of its people. 
She presents a large amount of intimate in- 
formation concerning tastes, habits’ and life 
which cannot be obtained from the average 
book of travel. The account of a prolonged 
visit to the leper community is full of unusual 
descriptive material. The addition of a table 
of contents and an index would greatly in- 
erease the value of the volume. 

PNEUMONIA, by FREDERICK TAYLOR LORD, 
M.D. (Harvard University Press. $1.00). A 
lecture for the general reader, describing types, 
causes, treatment and prevention of this seri- 


ous disease. It concludes with the encourag- 
ing statement that “there is a hopeful prospect 
of at least partial suecess in prevention and 
treatment.”’ 


For Boys and Girls 

Rivers AND THEIR Mysteries, by A. Hyarr 
VERRILL (Duffield). The story of the great 
rivers of the world, and of rivers in general, 
is well told for young people, under such topics 
as The Romance of Rivers, How Rivers are 
Tormed, River Mouths and Deltas, How Rivers 
Serve Men, Some Unusual Rivers, ete. 

Drrep SEA Hunters, by A. Hyatr VERRILL 
(Appleton. $1.75). <A lively story of a voy- 
age on a whaling vessel. It is not very con- 
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vincing, but it is full of fun and excitement. 
It is a war-time story, and one of the first 
things that happens is an attack by a German 
submarine, which torpedoes a dead whale in- 
stead of the whaler! 'The sailors have amaz- 
ing yarns to tell, and the two boys who are 
the center of interest have many extraordinary 
adventures. The reader may not learn much 
about whaling, but he will probably enjoy the 
fun of the story. 

AROUND THE CAMP-FIRE WITH THE OLDER 
Boys, by Marcarer W. EaeLeston (Doran. 
$1.25). A collection of twenty-three short 
stories; some based on actual events, some are 
fiction, but all are suitable for the teacher or 
the Scout leader to tell to boys and girls. 

GirL Scours at DANDELION Camp, by Lit- 
LIAN BH. Roy (Sully. $1.00 net.). An inter- 
esting story of good times in a mountain camp, 
with the novel experiences of camp _ house- 
keeping and woodcraft training. Finally, there 
is a thrilling adventure with escaped convicts, 
in which the Girl Scouts show their mettle. 

WHEN LIGHTHOUSES ARE DARK, by ETHEL 
CratreE Brizi (Holt. $1.75). Three boys and 
a girl, out in a light motor boat on Lake 
Superior, are caught in a fog, lose their way, 
go in the wrong direction and are landed on 
a deserted island far from the place where 
they had been staying for the summer. The 
motor is injured, storms come on, no help ap- 
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pears and winter weather descends. The story | 
describes the plucky fight for existence put up | 
by the young people. They found shelter and | 
food, but it was a hard experience. } 

Erick AND Satty and THE Srory or RIco, | 
by JoHANNA Spyri (Beacon Press. 2 vols. 
$1.50 each). These two stories by the famous 
Swiss author who wrote HEIDI are shorter than | 
her other tales, but quite as fine in workman- 
ship. Very different in contents and setting | 
are the two stories. In the first, “Sally” is 
one of a happy, lively household in the parson- | 
age of a Swiss village. But Brick and his 
lovely mother are mysterious strangers. Sally 
is always his friend, and after his mother’s 


death, is able to influence her family to take | 
The mystery proves to be impor- | 


up his case. 
tant and is happily solved. “The Story of 
Rico” also has a mystery. Rico and his father 
are Italians, living alone on a Swiss mountain- 
side. 
desire is to go down to the happy land en a> 
lovely Italian lake of which he has vaguely 
heard. He learns to play a violin, and literally 
plays his way down the valley until he reaches 
his former home. It is quite a while, however, 
before he finds out that it is his home. It is 
a pretty romance. As always with this author, 
there is a real story, well told. 

THE CoRNER HOUSE GIRLS AMONG THE 
Gypsies, by Grace Brooxs Hitt (Barse & — 
Hopkins. $1.00). This is the tenth in the 
“Corner House Girls’ series. Like the others, 
it tells about the adventures of four lively girls, 
who delight in outdoor life and have some very 
thrilling experiences. Their experiences, some 
decidedly unpleasant ones, are a warning to 
others. Fortunately all ends well. The story 
is well told and well illustrated. 


Short Stories 

Tipe Rips, by JAMES B. ConnoLtyy (Scrib- 
ners. $1.75). Nine short stories, eight of them 
sea-stories, three of them describing the stren- 
uous sea-life of Gloucester fisher-men. Three 
are war-time stories, good ones. 
old sailor’s yarn, an Arabian Nights kind of a 
tale. The ninth is an athletic story, about 
Jack Drohan, who won the running broad 
jump in a South Boston contest and later in 
the Olympic at Athens, in spite of the A. A. H. 

He Kyew Lincotn, by Ina M. TarBety 
(Macmillan. $1.50). Four stories, He Knew 
Lincoln, Back in ’58, Father Abraham, and In 
Lincoln’s Chair, familiarly known as the Billy 
Brown stories. It is good to have them all in 
one book, and probably they give as truthful 
an impression of Mr. Lincoln, as if they were 
historically and minutely accurate. The origi- 
nal of Billy Brown was “still keeping a drug- 
store in Springfield in the ’90’s, when the 
writer made studies there for a Life of Lin- 
coln.” These four stories are based on his 
recollections and impressions of Lincoln. 

THE CooK’s WEDDING, by ANTON CHEKHOV 
(Macmillan. $2.00). Twenty-five short stories, 
most of them describing the joys and sorrows 
of child life. Even “The Cook’s Wedding” is 
mainly concerned with the emotions of “Grisha, 
a fat, solemn little person of seven.” “Sleepy” 
is a ghastly little story of an over-worked 
nurse-girl of thirteen. In one story, on “Boys,” 
we unexpectedly come on the name of Mayne 
Reid, among the boys’ books of adventure, and 
they are playing games about wild Indians. 
Some are animal stories; and the last three are 
stories of adult peasant life. 


Upon being left an orphan, Rico’s one : 
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Adventure of Junior Redbreast 
| By Bernice Powell Peabody 

_ An electric-light pole seems such a strange 
place for a home that it is hard indeed to 
understand how the Redbreast family ever 
happened to build there. Father Redbreast 
always claimed that it was all mother’s fault, 
that he only went there because she talked 
so much about it—how fine the air was, and 
What a good view they would have of the sun- 
‘sets, with no leaves to hide anything from 
them. But mother firmly declared she would 
never have thought of such a thing if it hadn’t 
been for father! Whichever way it was, there 
they were now, with three blue eggs already 
hatched into three scraggly baby Redbreasts 
who must all be taught to fly. And no easy 
task it was, either, with all the cats in the 
neighborhood slyly watching each clumsy effort. 

Still, everything considered, the lessons were 

progressing nicely, and life at Redbreast Cot- 
tage was running as smoothly as_ possible, 
When, one bright June morning, things began 
to happen in a hurry, and all because young 
Junior woke up on the wrong side of his downy 
eradle. That made him very cross indeed, and 
because he felt so very cross, he decided to let 
every one know about it, and began to howl. 
And because he could not think of anything 
else to howl about, he howled for his breakfast. 
Not that he was one bit hungrier than yester- 
‘day morning, or the day before, but because 
‘he just must have something to howl about. 

Now Junior’s father was already out on the 
‘ground, scratching for breakfast worms, and 
“Mother Redbreast did her best to quiet Junior, 
“until she saw it was no use trying, and that 
Junior would surely waken the rest of the 
‘family if he kept on. So she finally told him 
that if he would promise to stop crying at once, 
she would go out just a minute, after a worm 
for him. But worms were very scarce that 
“morning, much more so than usual, and Jun- 
‘ior’s patience began to be very scarce, too, 
“when he saw how long it was taking mother 

to get what he wanted. He kept craning his 
“head over the nest, but not a glimpse eould 
he catch of either one of his parents. 
_ “Why can’t I go after that worm myself, 
T’d like to know?” he grumbled impatiently. 
“I’m big enough to do things for myself now, 
I should think. Other Redbreast children do 
‘it, and some of them aren’t half as big as I 
am. There’s no sense in making such a baby 
of me!” ; 
So he grumbled away, saying the same thing 
over and over so many times that he at last 
began to believe it all—almost believed it, that 
lis, for all the time there was a tiny little 
voice down in a dark and quiet corner of his 
heart that kept saying, “But she told you never 
to go away until Daddy said your wings were 
strong and ready.” But Junior, you see, had 
‘two ears to his heart as well as his head, and 
‘one of them was very deaf that morning. It 
fyas much easier to hear a certain katydid-like 
yoice that kept buzzing away, “Get it yourself, 
get it yourself.” 

So out of the nest he started, 
clumsily over the other little Redbreasts, 
‘so very much frightened when he finally flap- 
ped his wings over the edge of the nest, Le 
e forgot all about Mother Redbreast’s les- 
ns, and instead of looking around for a nice 
srassy place to land, he found himself dropping 


climbing 
and 


down, down, way down on the hard gray 
pavement below. Nor could he for the life of 
him tell which side of the street his home was 
on. All he could do was to. stumble along 
in a queer wobbly fashion, hopping a little, 
flying a little, hopping again, trying to get 
out of the way of those noisy machines that, 
like giant eagles, were quickly buzzing their 
way toward him. 

When he finally reached the narrow strip 
of green turf that lay between the road and 
the sidewalk, his poor little heart was almost 
bursting its feathered coat for fear. Resting 
just a moment to steady himself, he crossed 
over to the safer-looking grass on the other 
side, where he might hide away from the 
strange world all about him. But this safe- 
looking grass was tall, and he was not. It 
rose about him in coarse, spiky heights, like 
giant trees in the forest. And there was no 
way out. 

Poor Junior! He had forgotten all about his 
breakfast by now, forgotten that he had ever 
been hungry—all he wanted was to be safe at 
home again. It happened that Junior’s home 
was not so very far away, after all; that he 
was, in fact, just across the street from Red- 
breast Cottage. But not knowing this, Junior’s 
heart kept pounding away in heavy thump- 
thumpings until at last his pitiful ‘Cheep, 
cheep, cheep,” was answered in altogether the 
sweetest music his ears had ever heard. But it 
was not a song that he was now listening to— 
not at all, not a bit of it. It was, instead, a 
very cross, scolding voice, but it belonged to his 
mother who was somewhere near by, calling 
him to come home! 

Bravely he hippety-hopped his way toward 
her through the terrifying grasses around him 
until he heard another voice, a warning father- 
cry this time, telling him not to stir another 
step, for Mr. Smith’s old black cat was out in 
the road, looking for mischief. Down again 
huddled Junior, close to the ground, in as 
small a bundle as possible, the sorriest, most 
disappointed little fellow you ever saw. 

After another long time of waiting, he heard 
his mother telling him to keep perfectly still, 
and she would bring him something to eat. 
“But you mustn’t come with me now,” she 
warned him. “That Smith cat is still down at 
the edge of the lot, watching all the time. He 
knows you are around somewhere, but I fooled 
him this time by coming way round, over the 
Martin’s back yard. If he doesn’t go away 
pretty soon, I'll come back with another worm. 
But don’t let me hear one peep out of you! 
Mind, now, not a single one!” 

The words were hardly out of her mouth, 
however, when old Tom, weary with so much 
waiting, stretched himself slowly, and turned 
his steps homeward, where he knew a well- 
filled dinner-plate would be waiting for him. 
So Mother Redbreast bade Junior come out of 
his hiding-place as soon as possible and do just 
what she told him. Junior was quite ready to 
obey, you may be sure, if only she would take 
tim back home once more. But there was 
still old Tom to be thought of, and Mother 
Redbreast, who had never had any love for 
cats, especially distrusted Tom. 

Warning Junior to near at hand, she 
started out in the op e direction from Red- 
breast Cottage, er way along with 
slow hippety-hopp’ that Junior would not 
get all tired out, the y first thing. And a 
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very careful little fellow he was to follow. just 
where mother went, to do just what she told 
him to do, trotting along at his very best gait 
until all at once he became mixed up with a 
large porch post, and flew wildly toward the 
house the post belonged to, instead of out into 
the yard where his mother was. When he 
finally fluttered down on the floor, he found 
himself a very short distance from a little girl 
in a couch hammock, who seemed almost as 
frightened at being so near a young robin as he 
was at being so near a little girl! 

“Such a funny-looking creature,” thought 
the Little-Girl-on-the-Poreh, “so sort of un- 
dressed-looking, with his rough spotted feathers 
and his long, long legs!” 

But the Little-Girl-on-the-Porch kept still, so 
very still that Junior Redbreast forgot all 
about being afraid, and really seemed to en- 
j standing there, looking into those great 
blue eyes of hers. There is no telling how 
long he might have stayed, if Mother Redbreast 
had not called him in great distress. She was 
pretty badly frightened at seeing Junior in 
such a position, and much relieved when he 
flew to her side, safe and whole. 

Over the big velvety lawn they went to- 
gether, stopping occasionally to inspect a rose- 
bush, or to rest a few moments on the back 
of an empty garden bench, on through the 
young green things of the garden until they 
reached a row of cherry-trees at its very edge. 
Here Mother Redbreast stopped, with many an 
inquisitive look, nodding her head in satisfac- 
tion at the general appearance of things. She 
soon coaxed Junior up on the widest branch 
of the biggest tree of all, and there they made 
their home. 

Sometimes mother flew back to Redbreast 
Cottage to see how father and the other Red- 
breast children were getting along, but Junior 
never stirred far from his new cherry-tree 
home until he became a full-fledged robin, 
with a waistcoat as gay as his father’s, fully 
capable of making his way alone in the wide, 
wide world. 


Kettle Talk 
“T don’t feel well,’ the kettle sighed. 
The pot responded, “Eh! 
Then doubtless that’s the reason, ma’am, 
You do not sing today.” 


“But what’s amiss?” the kettle sobbed, 
“Why, sir, you’re surely blind, 

Or you’d have noticed that the cook 
Is shockingly unkind. 


“J watched her make a cake just now— 
If I’d a pair of legs 

I’d run away—O dear, O dear! 
How she did beat the eggs. 


“Nor was that all, remember, please— 
'Tis truth I tell to you— 

For with my own eyes I saw 
Her stone the raisins, too! 


“And afterwards—a dreadful sight— 
I felt inclined to scream— 

The cruel creature took a fork 
And soundly whipped the cream! 


“Now can you wonder that my nerves 
Have rather given way? 
Although I’m at the boiling point, 
I cannot sing today.” 
—Author Unknown. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
The Lord’s Day and Ours 


Comment on Topic. for May 7-13 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Better Jermelave 


Topic: Sabbath Keeping. 


19-27- 


Light from the Bible Passage 

The Lord wished Judah té6 be a Sabbath- 
keeping nation. From rulers down to people, 
natives and aliens, must come a unique respect 
for this day. It is not a day for business or 
for work. It is a day for hallowing—making 
holy. Then, as now, men followed their own 
minds rather than God’s. Prosperity—God’s 
kind—is the recompense for worthy obsery- 
ance. The Sabbath-keeping nation’s future 
is assured. In such observance God’s house 
has a high place. To it men come gladly with 
their highest gifts. Destruction, as by fire, 
awaits that nation which keeps its Sunday 
to itself and not to its God. 


Leads for Leaders 

To handle this topic effectively the leader 
must have a clear idea of what the day should 
be. Is it simply the Sabbath—a _ traditional 
day coming down from ancient Jewish sources? 
Or Sunday—a survival of a Roman respect for 
the sun and nature? Or the Lord’s Day—in 
which we keep him in first place? 

Shall we take our ideas of proper observance 
from the enemies or the friends of the Lord? 

Which is the better principle: What men 
would like to do or what they ought to do? 
How can they be combined? 

Is broadening or deepening the proper line 
of progress? 

What fits us 
week of work, 
ideals? 


most and best for another 
of temptation, of dulling of 


Thoughts for Members 

We have not journeyed far on the Lord’s 
Day unless we can say at its close that we 
have walked with him. 


What sort of a Sabbath would all Sabbaths 
be, 
If every one patterned his Sabbath by me? 


It is a day for bringing our lives up to the 
“Master’s scale of values.” 


Between a covetous, self-indulging, super- 
ficial worldliness and a devout, unselfish sery- 
ice to God and’his Cause in the earth, there 
can be no satisfactory compromise. We cannot 
do both. Our heart’s real treasure will be in 
one place or the other. We must choose. 

—Harry Hmerson Fosdick. 


I have seen a Continental Sunday. Let 
those who love it go to the continent and en- 
joy it. Do not bring it here. 

. —Harry Lauder. 


“O happy souls that pray 

When God delights to hear! 
O happy men that pay 

Their constant service there! 
They praise thee still; 

And happy they 
That love the way 

To Zion’s hill.” 


A Moment of Prayer 

Among the priceless gifts, O God, thy hand 
has given men, is a day for rest of body, a day 
for refreshment of mind and soul. Keep us, 
keep all men, we pray, from wasting its worth 
in trivial things. May our observance of it 
be such that it may deepen our love for thee 
and our faith in thine eternal verities. Amen. 
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A Confiding Public 


By Caroline Atwater Mason 

Also a confiding publisher. He confides to 
us that the reception accorded by the public 
to Mr. Van Loon’s Story of Mankind, issued by 
his house, has “swept” that house “‘off its feet.” 
And well it might. 

Copyrighted in 1921, the Story of Mankind 
is now announced everywhere as ‘‘the one in- 
dispensable book for every civilized home” ; 
and what is even more remarkable, “there has 
not been a single dissenting note.” So far the 
publishers. 

Mr. Van Loon is hailed by the Nation, by 
reason of his “subtle wisdom,” his “lucid and 
dramatic simplicity” and other important qual- 
ities, as a genius. The New Republic hazards 
the daring prophecy that he has written a 
book destined to endure. The Atlantic Monthly 
critic, a shade less enraptured with Mr. Van 
Loon’s unconstrained Journalese, nevertheless 
assures us that “it would be hard to imagine 
a better book from which to give children 
their first lessons in history.” He feels moved 
to suggest, however, that “the pictures are 


‘the best features of the book.” 


But what are all these testimonies when 
compared with the supreme American test of 
excellence—that of being a “‘best seller’? The 
Story of Mankind reached this giddy height 
in January—February, 1922, and again Messrs. 
Boni and Liveright were swept off their feet. 
Tor this was decisive; the book had received 
its imprimatur. Moreover, you shall hardly 
meet a bookish father or an up-to-date mother 
of children emerging from infaney, who will 
not echo the ery that Mr. Van Loon’s book 
is indispensable to the proper up-bringing of 
their families. It is a five dollar book, to be 
sure, but it is the fashion. Automatically it 
becomes indispensable. A casual question may 
elicit the fact that these parents have not 
themselves read the book. Doubtless when the 
time comes for them to read it, they also will 
be swept off their feet, but there is a chance 
that they may find a hitch when it comes to 
giving the children their first lessons in _his- 
tory, as the Atlantic Monthly would have 
them, from Mr. Van Loon’s pages. Is it not 
perhaps meat which is a trifle strong for 
babes, at least for one’s own babes? Here is 
a morsel, caught at random: 

In less than thirty years the indifferent jok- 
ing and laughing world of the Renaissance had 
been transformed into the arguing, quarreling, 
back-biting debating society of the Reforma- 
tion. The universal spiritual empire of the 
Popes came to a sudden end and the whole of 
Western Europe was turned into a battlefield, 
where Protestants and Catholics killed each 
other for this greater glory of certain the- 
ological doctrines which are as incomprehen- 
sible to the present generation as the mysteri- 
ous inscriptions of the ancient Etruscans. 

Easy steps for little feet? We gasp, and 
beg for a soothing dose of Gibbon. Why not 
even our good old WHighteen Christian Cen- 
turies? It was at least better Wnglish. 

Try this paragraph, or twenty like it, on 
children of school age, from seven to seventeen 
years. The response will be restless inatten- 
tion. The illustrations should indeed catch 
the child’s eye, since they resemble those 
which every child himself tries to draw; the 
story itself fails to appeal. High school boys 
and girls, who have begun the study of simple 
history, may find certain of Mr. Van Loon’s 
chapters readable, but histories are easily to 
be had in the United States, Hngland or 
France, Greece or Italy, far more picturesque 
and story-like. ; 

These scrappy chapters dash from Meso- 
potamia to the “Great Semitic Melting Pot” 
and then forward, still on the gallop, to the 
“Age of the Engine’ and the Great War. And 
to what purpose this breathless haste to cover 
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the whole human story in a single volume? 
Mr. Van Loon’s literary style is hardly .caleu- 
lated to commend his hurdle-race method: 


It is true that the noble Lancelot and the 
equally noble Parsifal, the pure young hero 
who went in search of the Holy Grail, were 
not bothered by the odor of gasoline. But 
there were other smells of the barn-yar 
variety. ... ! 

His Lordship was confoundedly angry... 
he was forced to eat humble pie. . 

You see it took our ancestors almost a mil- 
lion years to learn to walk on their hind legs. 

This particular divinity (Bacchus) was as 
popular as a God of the Soda-Fountain would 
be in our own land. 

These brief, disjointed phrases will suggest 
the author’s intermittent effort to adapt him- 
self to the child mind. This effort degenerates 
often into slang, not less often into irrever- 
ence, aS when he says, ‘There was a certain 
element of luck in the final suecess of the Chris- 
tian faith.” { 

It is, in fact, most conspicuously when reli- 
gion is in consideration that Mr. Van Loon be- 
comes most dubious as guide and teacher. He 
is at pains to commit himself to nothing 
which could offend the agnostic, the material- 
ist, the Buddhist or the Confucianist. Above 
all, he wishes to stand well with men of science. 
The God of the Old and New Testaments, and 
the person and teaching of Jesus Christ do not 
interest him, Jehovah being “one of the many 
divinities who were widely worshipped’ in 
Western Asia,’ although later promoted to 
the rank of the One God. 

Buddha, Confucius and Mohammed receive 
reverent and sympathetic treatment at the hands 
of Mr. Van Loon. They are holy, enlightened, 
wise. A chapter of ten pages is devoted to 
Buddha and Confucius. Mohammed and his 
religion are treated with immense respect in 
a chapter of six pages. Islam is presented 
as singularly pure and lofty: ‘it bade the 
Mohammedan be at peace with himself and 
all the world,’’—a startling statement in view 
of serious history! 

Five pages in The Story of Mankind suffice 
for the story of Jesus of Nazareth and his Gos- 
pel. These pages are occupied by fictitious, 
supposedly contemporary letters. Jesus, whom 
the author prefers to style Joshua, appears 
as a “kindly prophet,” “an excellent citizen,” 
who “behaved with great dignity, and forgave 
all those who hated him’’ when he was exe- 
cuted in order that ‘‘the mighty Roman Hm- 
pire might be saved the trouble of a street- 
riot in a little city somewhere along the Syrian 
frontier.” 

A flippant and cynical belittling of the Bible 
and of Christianity pervades the Story of 
Mankind. The author indeed places Jesus in 
his chart of “The Great Moral Leaders,” but 
without distinction, or suggestion of pre-emi- 
nence. To him both the Book and its treli- 
gion appear to have been divisive and de- 
structive in their influence upon the human 
race rather than otherwise. Almost invari- 
ably, when the followers of Christ come in 
conflict with the heathen world, their inferiority 
is exhibited in Mr. Van Loon’s narrative, ‘‘the 
average Western knight being still a good 
deal of a country bumpkin” compared with his 
heathen foe. Thus we are told that Moham-_ 
med “promised that those. who fell facing the 
enemy would go directly to Heaven.’ What 
heaven signified to the Prophet is not ex- 
plained. “It gave the Mohammedans an enor-— 
mous advantage over the Crusaders who 
were in constant dread of a dark hereafter, 
and who stuck to the good things of this 
world as long as they possibly could.” Again, 
the Crusades, “which had begun as a punitive 
expedition against the heathen, became a course 
of civilization for millions of young Europeans.” 

After portraying with enthusiasm the su- 
perior morale of the Mohammedan. | 
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. Van Loon thus describes Christendom and 


Knew nothing. They were ignorant of almost 
‘every fact which a boy of twelve knows to- 
ay. They were obliged to go to one single 
ook for all their information. That was the 
ible. But those parts of the Bible which 
lave influenced the race for the better are 
ose chapters of the New Testament which 
teach us the great moral lessons of love, char- 
y and forgiveness As a handbook of as- 
onomy, zoology, botany, geometry ... the 
venerable book is not entirely reliable. 
) A needless and tasteless thrust, this, since 
the Bible nowhere assumes to be such a hand- 
ook. Again we quote: “When the enthusiastic 
ut rather uncivilized Christians of the West- 
ern World came face to face with the older 
‘creeds of the Wast,”’ they always behaved 
Shockingly, to put it briefly. ‘There are today 
“as many followers of Mohammed as there are 
Nof Christ.” ... “Today more people recog- 
wnize Buddha as their teacher than ever before 
sand their number surpasses that of the com- 
bined followers of Christ and Mohammed.” 


ine good people were savages. . . . They 


_ When he discusses Christians as Catholic 
‘and Protestant, Mr. Van Loon betrays a 
‘marked partiality for the former. He de- 


“scribes his own awakening with nwaiveté in 
‘characteristic English thus: “I grew up in a 
tyery Protestant country. ... Much later I 
iwent to live in a Catholic country. I found 
‘the people much pleasanter and much more 
\tolerant and quite as intelligent as my country- 
een.” A welcome touch for Romanist read- 
‘ers is given in the declaration as fact, that 
‘Simon Peter was first Bishop of Rome. 

' But the author of the Story of Mankind 
‘finds “the greatest benefactor of the human 
“race” in the primitive man who invented the 
"hammer. Science is the only true God. He 
has no need of God as Creator, no need of 
PChrist as Saviour of men. ‘‘We modern peo- 
‘ple,” he asserts, “regard a noble death after a 
Bic life with the quiet calm of the an- 
icient Greeks and Romans. After threescore 
‘years of work and effort, we go to sleep with 
the feeling that all will be well.” 

Does not the fact that the message of this 
‘book is widely and without dissent accepted 
‘among reading people in our country today 
throw a startling light on the way which we 
‘are taking? Surely we are on a_ perilous 
“margin if we choose as guide for our children, 
/in their thinking during the formative years, 
"a book which exalts scientific progress as the 
supreme good, which ignores all spiritual yal- 
ues, and which passes by the Cross of Christ 
“as negligible in the story of mankind. 


In the Church School 

; (Continued from page 528) 

‘which emphasized the opportunity of choice 
‘on the part of the pupils. 

A junior department wished to select an 
object for their interest! and work during the 
Jatter half of the year. It was to be in the 
general field of foreign missions. Several dif- 
‘ferent objects were chosen from within this 
“field. As many classes undertook the task of 
preliminary investigation, each looking up one 
object. ; 
These classes, through their own appointed 
representatives, then reported to the depart- 
ment, and upon the basis of these reports the 
members of the departinent chose to become 
; ‘esponsible for the schooling of a boy in Africa 
for one year. The question came up as to 
whether they should pick out some individual 
boy. This was discussed by the members of 
the department and decided in the negative. 
hey saw very quickly the objections to this 
urse and decided that they would raise 
ugh money to take care of one pupil and let 
the Board decide who that pupil should be. 
Immediately a new and vital interest sprang 
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up in Africa and the people thereof. The 
life of African boys and girls, what they 
learned in school and the problems they had 
to meet were eagerly studied and discussed. 
Pictures were collected, posters made illustrat- 
ing various aspects of African life. The 
required money was raised, and then it was 
suggested that a little should be added to it 
“for emergencies.” H. W. G. 


OUR READERS’ FORUM 


Religion, Science, Common Sense 
Dear Mr. Hditor: 

Would not the letter of President Birge, of 
the University of Wisconsin, published in The 
Congregationalist of March 2, make a lucid 
“statement of faith’ for all Christians who do 
not like to be bound by the formula of creeds? 

I am sure that we must accept as basic among 
our religious beliefs the teaching of the Bible 
derived from prophet and poet, from apostle 
and from our Lord, that “all things are of 
God” today; that the past came from his 
hand, just as the present is coming, and that 
our faith in the future is our faith in a present 
God. A CALIFORNIAN, 


Keep the Bars Up 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

In your issue of April 6 appears a communi- 
cation, signed by Frank H. Tuthill, denounc- 
ing our present Immigration Law, and taking 
the stand that all restrictions should be re- 
moved and the foreign flood allowed to pour 
in without let or hindranee. I cannot see it 
that way. Prior to 1880 the immigrants to this 
country came more largely from the Anglo- 
Saxon and Teutonie stock, and these people 
were, many of them, intelligent, with some 
understanding of and appreciation for our in- 
stitutions; but since 1880, and especially for 
the last 25 years, it has been composed largely 
of the Latin races of Southeastern Europe, the 
bulk of whom have not the least idea of what 
our country and its ideals stand for, with little 
or no respect for our laws or the sacredness of 
human life, and constituting a dangerous men- 
ace to our existing institutions. Today the 
vast majority of these people come here solely 
for commercial gain. 

The idea that we are an asylum for the op- 
pressed people of all ereation, and that wé 
must let in 57 varieties of people of all colors 
and races from Southeastern Hurope and Asia 
Minor and the East, is all wrong; and if we 
wish to preserve the ideals and spirit of our 
country we should not let the bars down, but 
for our own welfare keep them higher than 
ever. It is nonsense to say we have no right 
to do this. Self-preservation is nature’s first 
law, and we have the right to preserve our own 
institutions as we want them; just as we have 
the right to preserve our water supply from 
pollution. It is high time the United States 
ceased to be the dumping ground of the world. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. Ernest MeEap, 


Young People’s Work 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

In The Congregationalist of Feb. 2, I read 
the article about the work for the young people 
of the First Congregational Church in Cam- 
pridge. I don’t know who wrote it, but I 
heartily endorse all with the exception of one 
paragraph, which is not correct as to facts, 
and which I hope you will correct. 

Miss MacKintire did not “found the oldest 
castle of the Knight of King Arthur.” Dr. 
William Byron Forbush founded the first 
castle eight years before our castle was started, 
and he is still the head of the Order. Miss 
MackKintire organized our eastle just twenty- 
four years ago, and it has had a continuous 
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existence ever since, being now the “oldest 
living castle.” 

Again, the Captains of Ten was founded by 
Miss MacKintire, and celebrates this year its 


(33d anniversary instead of its 25th, as stated. 


In the third place, there has never been a 
Girls’ Scout troop in the church. There have 
been several groups of Camp Fire Girls, two 
strong groups at present which celebrated 
their third birthday last week. 

ONE OF THE MEMBERS, 


Ministerial Wanderlust 
Dear Mr, Editor: 

I have long been a reader of The Con-— 
gregationalist and have generally found it in- 
teresting. There is, however, one department 
which I .think should be curtailed—the Church 
and Ministerial Reeord. It is always occupy- 
ing too much space. It seems to me that the 
ministers are afflicted with the wanderlust, and 
are not realizing how great a waste they are 
incurring. I have been interested in matters 
of the church and its extension, and from the 
long retrospect of over 80 years of life and 
membership in the church of more than 65 
years, I find that this wanderlust is growing, 
and ministers are getting to be more interested 
in salaries than they should be. 

I have in mind two ministers of my aequaint- 
ance, and whose ministrations haye exerted the 
most beneficial influence upon my life. The 
first was one James Montgomery, under whose 
ministry I was induced to enroll myself as a 
church member when but a boy. He was the 
pastor of the Clarion Church in a town of the 
same name in western Pennsylvania, and also 
a country church called New Rehobeth. The 
latter was my spiritual birthplace. Mr. Mont- 
gomery was the pastor of these churches until 
God called him to his reward. He baptized us 
children, he welcomed us into the fold, he mar- 
ried the young and buried the dead, and when 
God called him he was laid to rest among those 
who loved and knew him best. 

The second was Father Griffith, who was the 
pioneer preacher of the Congregational church 
in Antelope County, Neb.; and he, too, bap- 
tized the children, married the young folk, fol- 
lowed the old to their last resting places. He 
was present and participated in the organiza- 
tion of the numerous Congregational churches 
in the county, and though dead he yet speak- 
eth, is kindly remembered by his many spiritual 
children, for his wonderful work among us. 
Such a life is to be greatly desired, and is one 
which the modern minister misses. I would 
much prefer the reward prepared for such a life 
than to live a wandering life such as most min- 
isters live, or to become a millionaire. 

Neligh, Neb. H. L. MoGrinirie. 


An Outstanding New Book 


(Continued from page 526) 
tension and of many levels.” There are four 
essays under the general heading, Concern- 
ing Religion in General, and Theism. Three, 
Concerning the Teaching of Jesus and Chris- 
tianity in General, discuss the Apocalyptic 
Element ,in the Teaching of Jesus, the Spe- 
cific Genius of Christianity, and What do 
we Mean by Heaven and Hell? The four 
remaining essays are on The Essentials of 
Catholicism, Convictions Common to Catho- 
licism and Protestantism, Institutional Chris- 
tianity, and Christianity and the Super- 
natural, 
LIVINGSTON L. TAYLOR. 

Essays AND ADDRESSES ON THE PHILOSO- 
PHY oF RELIGION, by BARON FRIEDRICH VON 
Hucext (Dutton. $6.00). 


Successful Church Night 
The “try-out” of the Church Night plan by 
WESTMINSTER, SPOKANE, WASH., of which 
Rey. Joel Harper is pastor, is not only an 
unqualified success in that chureh, but it has 
been a revelation to all concerned, although 

it started last September on faith alone. 
Every Thursday evening at 6.15 covers are 
laid in the church dining room for from 75 to 
100 people, and a bountiful dinner is served by 
the Y. M. C. A. chef, at 35 cents a plate. On 
this one night each week, wives have a rest 
from cooking the evening meal, and husbands 
close their desks with a sigh of relief and 
think of the good repast soon to be set before 
them. 
By 
face, 


repeatedly meeting each other face to 
week after week, each member at- 
tends the Church Night dinner is wonderfully 
benefited by the sympathy and friendliness 
which abound at these meetings. 

Here all church plans are laid, and at this 
hour, also, all committees for the week meet ; 
small tables are set in the Sunday school class 
rooms for such committees as are meeting, in 
order that they may attend to the business 
in hand quietly and efficiently. The trustees 
and directors also hold their meetings here, 
with 100 per cent. present. 

At seven o’clock the tables are cleared, 
chairs are pushed back, and the midweek serv- 
ice, with from 75 to 100 present, is one of 
inspiration and power. Splendid congrega- 
tional music helps the service, for nearly the 
whole choir is present, as they begin their 
practice at eight o’clock. From one-third to 
one-half of those present are men. 

Through this amalgamation of efforts, many 
plans are brought to a fruitful close, and the 
concerted striving of 100 people meeting weekly 
is bound to bring results to all goals set up. 

Westminster’s goals for 1922 are: 

. One win one—on church membership. 

350 in Sunday school every Sunday. 

. $3,600 for benevolences. 

50 per cent. of members in Sunday evening 
service. 

This, of course, is only a part of the work— 

the weakest points to be made strong. 

Like the octopus, many lines of good works 
grow out from Church Night, and pastor and 
people alike agree that it fills a long-felt need 
in Westminster in conserving time, strength, 
fuel, carfare, gasoline, ete., of numberless 
committees, is the means of members becoming 
acquainted with members, and tightens the 
bonds of friendship as nothing else but fre- 
quent meetings can do; the joys and sorrows 
of each household are held in the hearts of all, 
and plans that once fell apart from lack of a 
cord to tie them together now go forward to 
splendid completion. 

Church Night in Westminster 
conceded success. 


The Winnetka Method 


The Congregational Church of Winnetka, 
Tll., is the only church in its community save 
a small Episcopal organization. In addition to 
the activities carried on by the ordinary church, 
Winnetka has a fine community house in which 
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Chureh is a 
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CIRCLE 


How They Do It 
Methods in Church Work 


all community interests are cared for and a 
strong program of religious education carried 
forward under the direction of a minister of 
religious education. The church has been par- 
ticularly successful in raising money needed for 
this large work. Its methods, as set forth by 
one of the members of the Winnetka Church, 
are as follows: 


Our needs are threefold: church expense, 
community house partial expense, and benevo- 
lences. Until two years ago, we got along by 
general methods, except that for a good many 
years we have gone after the bulk of the money 
needed, particularly for the first and second 
objects, by an organized one-Sunday-a-year- 
every-member canyass the first Sunday in De- 
cember. Our normal total outlay did not then 
exceed $30,000 annually for all three objects. 

In the fall of 1920 the benevolence appor- 
tionment committee of Illinois for the Con- 
gregational Church assigned us a quota of 
$11,000 for 1921, w hereas our general annual 
benevolence payment had been about $5,000. 
This precipitated the whole problem. The 
church, under advice of its finance committee, 
followed these steps: 

1. Accepted the apportionment asa first charge 
against income. 
2. Surveyed (without definitely 
prospective needs for 
1921 and 
of $50,000. 
. Obtained the approval of one of the mem- 
bers, who is first-rank publicity man. He 
sugeg ested that we proceed as follows: 
1. With the ministers, got together a list as 
complete as humanly ‘possible of all logical 
previous and prospective givers. 
. Circularized these for 30 days in advance 
of the 1920 December every-member-Sunday 
with a series of four or five letters stating 
the needs for the money. 


budgeting ) 
: all three objects for 
arrived at the round-figure total 
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| 1F YOU CAN NOT BE PRESENT, NOTIFY 


EDWIN E.BROWN, Chaiiian 
PHONE : Winnetka 424 


3. Obtained supplementary publicity 
local town paper. 


in the 


. Had a dinner a week before the canvass to | 


which all logical canvassers were invited, at - 


which those attending were told the abso- 
lute need of the raising of the money by 
chart displays and talks. (As a result the 
number of 1920 canyassers was double that 
of previous years and their effectiveness 
greatly enhanced.) 

The result is that the 1921 pledges and 
plate collections exceeded $48,000. The sum was 
carefully budgeted when the success of the 
drive was assured, 
business committee as a sub-committee of the 
finance committee. 


1921 CANVASS FoR 1922: 


Amount asked under prospective budget, 
$53,000. 

Method used, same except for refinements of 
organization. 

Results: <A little early for final statement, 
but pledges already exceed $52,000 


“The Decalogue of Democracy”’ 


“The Decalogue of Democracy’ was _ the 
general subject given to a series of ten ser- 
mons, recently delivered by Rev. W. H. 
Bride in his chureh at Chesterfield, Mass. 
The ten topics were: 

“The I and the Not I”; 
the World War’’; “Parlanece and Personality” ; 
“Physical Vigor and Moral Virility”; ‘‘Con- 
struction of Little and Large Democracies” ; 
“Legal and Social Carnage”; ‘Abuse of Best 
Changes to Basest’”’; ‘Surface and Social Jus- 
tice’; ‘“‘Veracity and Reality’; ‘Wish and 
Will.” 


“World Peril After 
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Every Congregationalist 
in the Country 


will be interested in the announcement of The Congregationalist” 


CRUISE PARTY to PALESTINE, EGYPT, 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Greece, Turkey, Italy, the Riviera, etc. 


Option of 13 Days in the Holy Land, and 6 Days in Egypt, or vice versa 


By railroad, motor or carriage (no horseback), including Damascus, Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, Samaria, 
Jerusalem, Bethany, Jordan, Dead Sea, Bethlehem, the Desert of Sinai—all of thrilling Bible interest. 


Round Trip on the Beautiful S.S. 


“EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 


(25,000 tons, 42,500 tons displacement) 
Optional side trips on splendid Nile steamers to Luxor, Karnak, Thebes, the First Cataract, etc. 


Great Inspirational Features 
Services, Lectures and travel 
club meetings. 


Best Hotels on Shore 
Carriage Drives, Guides, etce., 
Special Chartered R. R. trains 


: to Jerusalem, Cairo, Rome, 
Prominent Congregational 


ete. 
Ministers id aoe 4 : 
will lecture and preach. 2 s a. OO Careful Attention to Ladies 
; | “op SCOTLAND ¢ © traveling alone or with 
Letters of Mutual Introduction f a eee erenGes « 


to all members of ‘‘The Con- 
gregationalist’’ Cruise party. Perfect Mediterranean Climate 
surpassing California or 


Special Social Receptions Riera ae 


and entertainments 


The “Empress of Scotland” is an oil burner, free from Soot and cinders and is one of the 
Queens of the Sea, exceptionally broad and steady, with its 25 suites and rooms with private 
baths; its superb and spacious libraries, palm courts and glass-inclosed promenade decks; its 
great Dining Saloon seating 500 people at small individual tables, with orchestra programs at 
Tunch and dinner; its distinctive features, such as elevator to nearly all decks, its veranda 
eafé. wardrobes and running hot and cold water in most staterooms, its elaborate hot and cold 
air ventilation system ; electric fans in every stateroom; its safety devices, such as watertight 
bulkheads, Marconi wireless, submarine signals, etc.—all make royal and luxurious travel. 


On Account of Size and Steadiness, Seasickness is Almost Eliminated 


65 days starting Feb. 3, 1925, with optional stop-over in Europe 


$600 AND UP ACCORDING TO BERTH 


Including All Regular Ship and Shore Expenses 
Why Not Join ° The Congregationalist ” Cruise Party ? 


A Souvenir Illustrated Book of 100 Pages and Ship Diagram Mailed Free Postpaid 


Address the Cruise Department, * The Congregationalist,” 14 Beacon St., Boston 
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From West to East 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle Church Extension Annual Meeting 

The 21st annual meeting of the Seattle 
Church Extension Society was held with the 
Green Lake Church, and was sort of a house 
warming for this church which has recently 
occupied its new building. Two hundred rep- 
resentatives of the churches bringing greetings 
and congratulations thoroughly warmed the 
hearts of the local church in their new home, 
and the church has thoroughly responded with 
greetings from their pastor, Rey. P. E. Bauer, 
musie by the choir, and a bountifully spread 
table. The addresses of the evening were given 
by Dr. Edward Lincoln Smith and Rev. C. J. 
Hawkins. Supt. C. R. Gale gave the annual 
survey. The Society has given financial aid 
to seven fields during the year. Two churches 
have come to self support, and one mission 
field, Loyal Heights, has been organized into 
a church with Rey. ©. H. Shank as pastor. 
Forty-five have united with this new church. 
Work has been opened in the new Roosevelt 
community in the north end, where a lot has 
been secured and a portable chapel erected 
within three blocks of the new Roosevelt High 
School, now nearing completion and on which 
a million and a quarter of dollars is being 
spent. This new Sunday school is being ear- 
ried on as an extension of our University 
Sunday school, with A. R. McCurdy, a member 
of that church as superintendent. It is in what 
promises to be one of the finest resident dis- 
tricts of the city. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
following the annual meeting of the Society, 
Dr. Edward Lincoln Smith was elected pres- 
ident, succeeding A. P. Burwell, who has been 
president for seventeen years and who declined 
re-election. A committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a suitable recognition of Mr. Burwell’s 
services. 

CALIFORNIA 
To Kansas from Los Angeles 

After three years’ service at Grace Church, 
Los Angeles, Rev. Claude Sayre terminated 
his pastorate March 31, to accept a call to 
McPherson, Kan. He is already at work in 
his new field and Kansas’ gain is California’s 
loss, for Mr. Sayre had given a good demon- 
stration of his ability in Los Angeles. 

Sa GG 
OKLAHOMA 


Young People’s Conference at Kingfisher 

The annual Young People’s Conference for 
Oklahoma met at Kingfisher College, at the 
time of the spring intermission, under the 
leadership and direction of Sec. R. M. Pratt, 
utilizing the college buildings for class work, 
lectures and lodging. By the generosity of 
the men of Kingfisher Church and the college 
authorities, board and lodging were free to 
registered attendants. Unfortunately the date of 
the conference conflicted with the Oklahoma 
Sunday School Convention. Twenty-five en- 
rolled for conference classes, but the groups 
sharing in the lecture and social privileges on 
the conference totaled about 50. The instruc. 
tors were Sec. R. M. Pratt, Prof. H. F. Harris, 
Miss Mary A. Rogers, Rey. J. F. Walker and 
Superintendent A. B®. Ricker. The usual plan 
of class work during morning hours, recrea- 
tion in the afternoon, with vesper lectures at 
five o’clock, was followed, and the evenings 
were devoted to entertainment and social di- 
version. 

The spirit and fellowship features were de- 
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lightful. Visiting young people, and some of 
them came across the state, went home telling 
glowingly of the good time they had had. The 
class work was of a high order, and the unique 
feature of lectures on Africa, by Secretary 
Pratt, drawn’ from .his own personal experi- 
ences during a stay of three and a half years 
in which he shared in a government expedi- 
tion to that continent, were very greatly en- 
joyed by all hearers, and everybody attended 
these lectures. On the whole the conference 
was highly profitable, and as it is understood 
that it is an established annual factor in the 
state, it will be increasingly popular. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


New Pastor for Gregory 

The vigorous young church in Gregory is 
rejoicing in the coming of Rey. and Mrs. George 
W. Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell has served strong 
churches in the past years, but for some time 
has given himself to educational work. He 
now finds satisfaction in returning to the 
work of the ministry. He is a man of energy 
and sound judgment. Mrs. Mitchell has also 
served in several pastorates very acceptably. 


Fruitful Years in Sioux Falls 

Rey. L. W. Fifield is now closing his fourth 
year in Sioux Falls, this his first pastorate 
after finishing the Seminary. These have been 
most fruitful years. Mr. Fifield has been a 
strong leader and his people have co-operated 
loyally. Recently Rev. J. W. Fifield, Sr., the 
father of the pastor, conducted a Bible Mission 
in this church. These meetings made a last- 
ing impression upon the community. The 
Haster ingathering was sixty-two on confes- 
sion and eighteen by letter. In the four years 
of Mr. Fifield’s pastorate, 384 have been re- 
ceived by confession and 181 by letter. The 
church is just installing a new $17,000 pipe 
organ. Mr. Fifield is modern in his message 
and forceful in delivery. He is alert also to 
the civie and social needs of his city. 


New Church in Scenic 

Scenic, in the heart of the “Bad Lands,” has 
shown a most commendable activity in erect- 
ing a beautiful and well-equipped church build- 
ing which will meet the needs of the community 
for years to come. The interior is finished in 
oak and the exterior is kellastone. The cost 
was $7,000. In this town of about 200 people, 
the Ladies’ Aid Society has raised $1,100 in 
the past year, certainly an example for older 
and more prosperous communities. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Minot Secures New Building 

The Minot Church was organized in 1906. 
It has had varying fortunes and has never had 
a large membership, but it apparently was 
needed by the town. For some years it wor- 
shiped in a residence altered to accommodate a 
fair-sized audience. Now under the leadership 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
We praise the lawyer and elect him to 
office ‘because he promises to write things 
into law for which fifty years earlier we 
stoned the prophet when he preached it 
from his pulpit. 


of Rey. Edward E. Keedy, it has been enabled 
to erect a commodious building and to dedicate 
it with almost all bills paid. The new loca- 
tion is on the north side of Minot, near the 
Normal School, and the church has practically 
a free field. 

The building is of tapestry brick and hol- 


‘sembly rooms and 13 class rooms. 


low tile, and is so arranged that it furnishe 
ample space and equipment for a complet 
program of religious education and communit; 
service. The auditorium with the Sunda: 
school room seats 300, and there are two as 
The bass 
ment furnishes abundant room for kitchen 
dining room and gymnasium. The completio/ 
of this project at a cost of about $40,000 wa 
made possible by the North Dakota Churche 
subseribing $10,000 and by a generous gran 
and loan from the Chureh Building Society 
Too much eredit cannot be given to Mr. Keed; 
and his sister for the self-sacrificing labo! 
that brought success. They toiled in seasor 
and out of season and in addition have mad 
large subscriptions from their own funds. Thi 
dedicatory sermons were preached by Seeretarie’ 
George IT’. McCollum and R. W. Gammon, 0: 
Chicago. The possession of this building seem: 
to make a good future certain for the Mino 
Chureh. 


MONTANA 


Woman Preacher Dedicates New Church 
Miss Louise Herrick, a graduate of las 
class 


year’s at Washburn College, came t 
Montana last July to be 
pastor of ‘“Yellowstont 


Parish,” including Cus 


ter and Pompeys Pil 
lar. Within thre 
hours of her arriva 


at Custer, she dashec 
out over the divide it 
the side car of & 
motoreycle and organ 
ized a new Sunday 
school. She has 
great. propensity fo) 
work, and with her enthusiasm and humai 
qualities makes acquaintances easily. Unde 
her resourceful leadership the work ha) 
flourished. | 

At Pompeys Pillar the people responded t 
her leadership to the extent of building : 
church, notwithstanding these times. <A fey 
weeks ago the months of hard work and sacri 
ficial giving were consummated and appropriat 
dedicatory services were held. 

Rey. C. 8. Marsolf, pastor of Big Timber 
held evangelistic meetings Friday, Saturda; 


and Sunday evenings. Sunday morning Rey 
“ 


New CHURCH AT PomMPEYS PILLAR 


BE. EH. Johnson, Montana Superintendent, gay 
the principal address, and led in raising fund 
not only to pay all bills, but provide for ad 
ditional room for pastor’s room, kitchen an 
storage room. ‘These, in addition to a well 
furnished church auditorium and large com 
munity service room, give the little town 
church building to be proud of. The use " 
folding doors makes it possible to combine bot 
the church room and community room for mas 
meetings of 250 people. te 

The plant is admirably adapted to the 
of work. suggested in the name—Commu 
Church (Congregational), of Pompeys Pi 
The community service room provides for 
munity activities, such as suppers, so 
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rr matics and gymnastic games. It is much 
Inore attractive thdn a basement, and more 
suitable especially for such games as basket- 


tion 
jjall, and makes a relatively small auditorium 
practicable because the entire community room 
tan be used for additional sittings on occasions 
iwhen the community turns out en masse. 

. Monday evening marked the grand conclu- 
tion of the dedicatory services. A great com- 
‘munity banquet was held, followed by a good 
sing, toasts and an inspirational address by 
Rey. G. M. Miller, of Billings. 

_ To the Reverend Miss Herrick, the dedica- 
k jon of the new building is but the commence- 
p ent of the real work. In a few days a dra- 
‘matic production will be given; May 2 and 3 
her ehurch will entertain the Yellowstone As- 
sociation of Congregational Churches. A little 
ater they will put on a vacation church school. 
(Efforts are being made to secure a Ford, a 
Congregational Service Car,” equipped with 
Horgan, portable moying-picture outfit, ete., so 
‘that she can hold services of a crowd-gathering 
‘sort in all points in her “Larger Parish.” All 
this proves that a woman can succeed in the 
sacred calling, hitherto considered exclusively 


a man’s job. 13 3 hate 

| NEBRASKA 

‘Federated Church Dedicated 

| The dedication on Palm Sunday of the 


' “Federated Church,” of Columbus, marked an 
important advance in the life of the Congre- 
/ gational and Presbyterian churches of that 
|city. Six years ago, these two churches, after 
| a separate existence of nearly a half century, 
| adopted articles of federation. The Congre- 
gational Church was organized in 1866, by Rev. 
' Reuben Gaylord, the father of Congregation- 
alism in the state. Two years the two 


ago 


etter 
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His experience admirably fits him for the 
leadership of the dual organization. It was 
with evident feeling he stated: “I have been in 
the ministry 27 years, but this is the supreme 
moment of my life.” The churches have a com- 
bined membership of 382 and 216 have been 
received by the present pastor. ‘The chief ob- 
ject in forming a federation,’ to quote from 
the dedicatory leaflet, “was the hope that we 
might better equip ourselves for local work 
and at the same time retain our denominational 
affiliation with its responsibilities for benevo- 
lences and its larger fellowship, . . . and this 
building is the culmination of this hope.” 


MISSOURI 
Dr. C. G. Murphy in Missouri 
A series of S. S. Institutes has been con- 
ducted in our churches throughout Kidder As- 
Dr. GC. G. Murphy, secretary of 


sociation by 


our Bdueation Society. The churches visited 
were: St. Joseph First, and Plymouth; WKid- 
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der; Hamilton; Dawn; Bevier Welsh; Bevier 
First: New Cambria; Deer Park; Honey Creek. 


Rev. Robert Porter Leaves St. Joseph 

For nearly eight years Rey. Robert Porter 
has been the efficient pastor of our First 
Church, St. Joseph. About a year ago, he re- 
signed, and his resignation was unanimously 
rejected by the church, and he was invited to 
continue indefinitely as pastor. The feeling, 
however, or need of a rest a change, 
prompted him to again tender his resignation, 
which was reluctantly accepted. 

Mr. Porter’s pastorate at St. Joseph is one 
of the longest in the experience of this church. 
Under his leadership the membership of the 
chureh has inereased to over 400, and the 
annual expense to about $8,000. He has been 
not only a church builder, but his influence 
has been effective throughout our Kidder As- 
sociation and the whole Conference. He was 
of’ Kidder Institute, which is the 


and 


a_ trustee 


These 


BONDS 


are ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


Burglars cannot steal, fire cannot destroy your 
income from Annuity Bonds. 
promptly and regularly paid. 
convenient, and does not depreciate. 


The entire resources of the great, world-wide 


This income is 
It is permanent, 


American Bible Society are behind the Society’s 
Annuity Bonds, thereby guaranteeing their perfect 
safety. 


' churches disposed of their separate properties 
and began the erection of a common place of 
worship. The beautiful building marks the 
first great triumph of their combined effort. 

It is by far the best church plant in the 
| city of 6,000 population. It is ample and 


Guilford, Conn. 
Your money is used to further a world-wide 


“T feel that my investment Christian enterprise. 


in the Bible Society Bonds is Write for rates and interesting illustrated booklet, 


strictly modern in all its appointments. ‘The Dubies and Bonde” 
beautiful auditorium, with gallery, seats 550,| | @ perfectly safe one, and the 
and by opening folder doors to an assembly interest has always been & Write for Booklet 5 
00 5 ipa es : 
room, 7 may be comfortably seated. ro: oe 2 " i 
: sf promptly paid. Curva: American Bible Society 


vision is made for a separate assembly roont 
i for each department of the church school, and 
there are 21 class rooms. ‘Two of the assem- 
bly rooms have pipe organs, besides the large 
pipe organ for the auditorium. The kitchen 
and two dining rooms are models in complete- 
ness. The dining rooms combined seat 350. 
The building with furnishing has about 
$90,000, all of which has been paid, 
provided for at the dedication. 

Dr. W. H. Kearns, Omaha, Executive Secre- 
tary for the Presbyterian churches of the state, 
ig preached the morning sermon, and Dr. Frank 
G. Smith, pastor of First Central Church, 
Omaha, preached in the evening. Rev. 8S. I. 


’ Hanford, Lincoln, Superintendent of the Con- 
at the afternoon 


Bible House, Astor Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Just Picture That! 

@ says the speaker—and each individual sees it 
differently. Make a uniform impression with 
your word-pictures by showing illustrations, en- 
larged and clear, projected on a screen through the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
The Perfect Stereopticon 


illustrations and actual specimens, 
®For sturdiness, efficiency and ease 
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Snap shots, post cards, book as well as 


' gregational Conference spoke r : A 
| : , “Topoer Fellowship’ | ieee slides, can be projected by the Balopticon. “Fo 

if fellowship meeting on the atic in the act : of operation, ask for the Balopticon—with its gas-filled Mazda lamp. 
| and the pastor of the church, tet ‘ Write for detailed descriptions and prices of the various mo ay 


| of dedication and the prayer Rev. W. A. 


Tyler and Dr. C. G. Murphy, both of Lincoln, 
assisted in the services. 
Rev. Thomas Griffiths has 
the seven years covering the feder 
_ ministerial standing is now with 
_ terians, but the larger part of his 
has been spent in Congregational 


PILCRIM DAHLIAS 


Pilgrim Dahlias are the de /uce edition of ne de 
world. Nothing but the pest. Prices reasonable. 
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largest Congregational Academy in America. 
He was also a member of the official board of 
the State Conference. In 1919 he was Con- 
ference Preacher, and the year previous he 
was our Conference Moderator. His wise 
counsel and genial personality rendered him 
exceedingly popular, both in the city and state 
work. 

First Church, St. Joseph, is temporarily sup- 
plied by Dr. Hugh Pedley, of Montreal, Canada. 


IOWA 

Progress in Riceville 

Since the coming to Riceville, two years 
ago, as pastor, Rev. James L. Jones has added 
30 to the church membership, a large major- 
ity on confession of faith. The Christian Hn- 
deavor has trebled its membership, now having 
an average attendance of 25. The Ladies’ 
Society has also added a large number to its 
roll and installed a new furnace in the Par- 
sonage. : 

The Church School has increased from an 
average attendance of 45 to 85. The offerings 


THE HOME OF THE ECHOES | 


BY F. W. BOREHAM 


This book, with its charm of conver- 
sational style, undimmed wisdom and 
glimpses into an Australian bigness of 
country and thought, is one of fas- 
cination. 


Net, $1.75, postpaid. 
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are good, the attendance at the church serv- 
ices splendid, and the reports at the annual 
meeting were most encouraging, a large bal- 
ance being reported in all the treasuries. 


WISCONSIN 

Leave of Absence for Travel 
Olivet Church, Columbus, has granted its 
pastor, Rev. LeRoy C. Partch, a three months’ 
leave of absence to travel in Europe and Pal- 
estine. He expects to see The Passion Play. 


ILLINOIS 
Moving Pictures in Decatur 
Rey. H. L. Meyer has used motion pictures 
in connection with the evening services very 
successfully for more than two years in De- 
catur. The film is shown following a short 
Sermon preached by Mr. Meyer and is chosen 
for its power to illustrate the thought in the 
sermon. The pictures shown during April 
are: 
pres Sermon, “Lost and Found”; picture, 
“The Little Minister.” 
April 9, Sermon, “Christianity in four words” ; 
picture, “Appearances.” 
April 16, Sermon, “If Christ had not Risen”: 
picture, “The Day Resurgent.” 
April 23, Sermon, “Who is a Christian?” ; 
picture, “Experience,” 
April 30, Sermon, “The Peril of Indecision” ; 
picture, “Richard the Third.” 


TENNESSEE 

Pilgrim, Chattanooga, in New Building 

Pincrim, CHATTANOOGA, Rey. M. S. Free- 
man, pastor, held its annual meeting on 
March 31. The meeting was postponed from 
its regular time in January in order that it 
might be held in the new church building, 
which was used for the first time on March 26. 


nomination at large 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 


The New Members 


Hew important it is that the earnestness 

which prompted these people to join 
the church by confession of faith should be 
fostered and kept green ! Suggest that in 
order to familiarize themselves with the de- 
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they read each week 


19 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 


! ized. In the afternoon the dedicatory seryice 
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While the work of the year had been seri: 
ously handicapped by lack of a building, and 
the uncertainty about the possibility of build- 
ing, the reports told of work maintained, finan, 
cial obligations met, benevolence gifts larger 
than in any previous year and a spirit of faith 
and courage that promises much for future 
work and growth. 4 

The meeting was called the happiest in the 
history of the church because of the new 
building, at last in use. The dedication will 
take place the latter part of May, and then 
Pilgrim Church will have a building meeting 
its needs adequately, and costing for the build- 
ing alone some $33,000, while the whole prop- 
erty owned by the church is well worth $75,000.. 

While there is a considerable debt, half to, 
the Church Building Society and half to a local 
campany, which will have to be carried for a 
time, it is one that the church can carry and 
meet, perhaps not easily, but surely. 

Sunday, April 2, was also a great day for 
Pilgrim Church, Twenty-six were received 
into membership, 16 of them on confession. 
Among those received were two family groups. 
of five each and six heads of families. 

Never was the outlook for the church brighter 
or more hopeful, and nowhere can be found a 
happier group of Christians than this band of 
Pilgrims, holding an outpost of Congregation- 
alism in this important center of the South. 


NEW JERSEY 

Banner Churches 

During the year the following additions were 
made to New Jersey churches: First, Monrt- 
CLAIR, 62, 35 on confession: Uprer Mont- 
CLAIR, 74, 37 on confession ; WAVERLY, JERSEY 
City, 82, 67 on confession; Passaic, 92, 35. 
on confession; GLEN Riwee, 108, 47 on con- 
fession; First, Jmrsry Ciry, 180, 94 on| 
confession. 


Union Meeting of Park Ridge Churches ft 

Rev. S. U. North, of Park Rupee, is mak- 
ing himself felt in the community in the in- 
terest of co-operation among the churches. Out 
of a population of 3,000, 1,500 have little or 


‘no interest in the church. Recently Mr. North 


invited the pastors of the four churches of the. 
city to meet at the parsonage with their wives, 
at which time the general interests of the com- 
munity were discussed. Finally he proposed _ 
that the four churches hold a union meeting 
in a public hall and inyite all the citizens of — 
the town to be present. The topic for the | 
evening was “The Relation of the Church to 
the Community.” Three of the churches joined — 
in this service—Reformed, Episcopal and Con- | 
gregational. The meeting wag highly success- 
ful, and will be followed by united effort on 
behalf of the unchurched of that region. 


Erecting New Church at Elizabeth 


Increasing congregations in the new church © 


of ELIZABETH indicate the wisdom of moving 
to a new location. The first unit of the new 
building, unusual in design, honest in construc- | 
tion, promises well for the completed structure. 
Both church and Sunday school are increasing 
in attendance. Rev. J. H. M. Dudley, the — 
pastor, acted as architect and superintendent 
of construction. FL, M. 


NEW YORK 


Dedication at Chappaqua 

The beautiful new church at Chappaqua, 
Rey. D. B. Beene, pastor, was recently dedi- 
cated, with special services morning, after- 
noon and evening. The sermon in the morn- — 
ing was by Dr. CG. W. Shelton, Superintendent — 


of the New York Conference, under whose j 


guidance the church at Chappaqua was organ- 


|took place, with the sermon by Dr. L. T. Reed, 
of Flatbush, Brooklyn, and the dedication 
service and prayer led by Dr. W. D. Street, 
pf White Plains. A community service was 
held in the evening, in which the pastors of 


‘New CHURCH BUILDING AT CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 


Ineighboring churches joined, and expressed 
their congratulations to the congregation on 
the completion of their new church building, 
‘which will not only minister to the delight 
lana comfort of Mr. Beene and his people, but 
‘which is also of such architectural excellence 
as to be a real addition to the beauty of the 
i town. B, A. 


CONNECTICUT 


Rocky Hill Acquires More Property 

| ! In the spring of 1921 the fine old colonial 
| meeting-house of Rocky HILL was threatened 
|with destruction by the burning of nearby 
/puildings, and was saved only by the heroic 
| work of men, women and children. The dam- 
E done was covered by insurance and was 
j 
| 


soon repaired. The fire, however, charred a 
strip of land lying between the publie school 
buildings and the meeting-house, and through 
the efforts of the men of the church, the town 
and the church purchased the land for park pur- 
poses. The church, of which Rev. G. FE. Ekins 
is pastor, paid $2,500 of the cost of the land, 
and thus secured for itself a valuable piece of 
Padjoining property. 

| arly in February of this year the church 
voted to redecorate the meeting-house at a cost 
of $1,000. 

| At the last Hvery Member Canvass the 
amount of the budget was over-subseribed $100, 
jand the number of pledges for benevolences 
‘was nearly doubled. 

During the past year the Sunday school of 
‘Rocky Hill has been graded, and a fine corps 
| of teachers secured, resulting in an increase 
‘in attendance of about one-third. 


| Raise Money for Boy’s School in China 
| The CxurcH of the REDEEMER, NEw HAVEN, 
| for several years has supported as their mis- 
| sionaries on the foreign field, Rev. and Mrs. 
Peter S. Goertz, whose work has been at 
Diongloh, China. These missionaries being 
obliged to return to this country for a period 
of a year on account of Mrs. Goertz’s health, 
| Mr. Goertz was asked by the Church of the 
Redeemer to become their educational director. 
During the past 12 months he has so com- 
mended himself to the people that a fund of 
$5,000 was raised at a recent Sunday sery- 
ice to enable Mr. and Mrs. Goertz, who are 
about to return to China, to build a boys 
school at their station. 
The pastor, Rev. R. 
| gested this fund at a recent mor! 
on a very stormy Sunday, when the 
‘ance was light; but such a hearty 
was given that additional subscriptions were 
' secured and at the farewell reception to their 
‘missionaries a written assurance was given 
“that the full sum of $5,000 would be forth- 
coming. Prof. Harlan P. Beach was present 
' at the reception and spoke of the splendid 


‘ 


M. Houghton, sug- 
ning service 
attend- 
response 
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things being accomplished through this part- 
nership of the church with their efficient rep- 
resentatives in China. The above sum is 
contributed as an extra to the American Board 
over and above the regular apportionment. 
Needless to say the Goertzes were quite over- 
come with joy and are returning to their field 
immensely encouraged through having behind 
them the strong backing of the church which 
they represent. Cc. H. P. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Call Director of Religious Education 

Hopr, SPRINGFIELD, Rey. J. B. Parry, pas- 
tor, has called Rev. G. V. Stryker, of the 
American International College, Springfield, to 
be director of religious education in association 
with his work at the College. Ata meeting of 
the church calling him, it was voted to appoint 
a committee on religious education as suggested 
by the education committee. 

Mr. Stryker has made an enviable record as 
a leader and educator in Springfield. He has 
held important offices in the Councils of Hamp- 
den Association and last year was its mod- 
erator. Hope has the largest school, which is 
still growing, and Mr. Stryker will have a staff 
of 54 teachers. Three clergymen are now in 


the service of the church, Rev. W. J. Campbell 
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being the third; three missionaries in the 
foreign field; four Hope students in training 
for the foreign field, and two for the home 
ministry. The. church approved the contract 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
In addition to the regular courses in 
the three Schools, 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 
education, and for the mission field, the 

following Fellowships are offered to 


Graduate Students 

The William Thompson and the John 
S. Welles Fellowships, each yielding $750 
annually, are awarded in alternate years 
to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 

Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 
of $500 each are awarded’ annually to 
graduates of any approved Seminary 
wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become candidates for 
the degrees of S. T. M. and Ph.D. 

The Hdward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for graduate students taking advanced 
courses in Pedagogy or Psychology in 
preparation for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Religious Education. 

Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 


Lawrence 


term opens in September. 
prospectus. 


Pra town in which a boy spends his adolescent years while pre- 
paring for college or scientific school has much to do with the 
development of his intellect and character. 
place for him than a small but cultured New England community. 


There can be no better 


Academy 


at Groton, Mass., of which DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN has 
assumed the Principalship, is located in a delightful country town. 
Its roots go back to Revolutionary and Colonial days. Its life today 
is wholesome and normal. The climate is invigorating. The autumn 
Send to Dr. Bridgman at Groton for 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


A high grade professional school in ap- 
plied religion, training for the modern 
ministry in its various fields. Interde- 
nominational faculty and student body. 
All the privileges of Oberlin College 
and its strong equipment. Generous 
Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees according to program. 


Apply to Dean’s Office, Council Hall, Oberlin, O. 


Make the Summer Count 


Ministers, Religious Secretaries, 
Teachers may use July and August 
for unbroken study. ’ 
Two Terms: June 19—July 26; July 27—Sept. 1 


Courses in both Seminary and University. 
Regular credit for completed work. 


Expenses reasonable, Write for information. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
5757 University Ave. OZORA S. DAVIS, President, 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 


(3 Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. r 
u (5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


| ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 


Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 

Research ; 

Practical Instruction. Full Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees. Opportunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 

HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 106th year opened September 21. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 


leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 
For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 

scholarship. Write for catalog. | 
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for the new organ with chimes placed with the 
Hall Organ Company, of New Haven, to be 
installed by Sept. 1. New windows will be 
placed in the auditorium and the interior will 
be decorated. For the summer the church 
unites with the Wesley Methodist and High- 
jand Baptist churches located on the hill. Mr. 
Parry has been voted a leave of absence and 
with his family sails for Europe in June. 
Community Missionary Rally at Andover 

A recent practical expression of church 
unity was the third annual woman’s commu- 
nity missionary rally, recently held at Souru, 


ANDOVER, Rey. BE. V. Bigelow, pastor. All 
the Protestant churches of the town par- 
ticipated in the rally—Episcopal, Baptist, 
Methodist, four Congregational and two 
undenominational. 


The discussion at the morning conference 
was by means of such topics as “Vision,” 
“Fellowship in Service,” “Intelligent Stew- 
ardship,” “War-reaching Interests,” “Broader 
Humanity,” and “Deeper Christianity.” Talks 
on “Helps for Girls’ were given by Miss 
Anne P. Hincks, secretary of the Bethesda 
Society, Boston, Miss Emily Skilton, police- 
woman in Lowell, and Mrs. Sidney Lovett, 
councilor at Camp Andover. The afternoon 
speakers were Miss Laura D. Ward, of Diong- 
loh, China, and Mrs. Hannah Hume Lee, 


whose tribute to denominational co-operation 
in mission work in India was in harmony with 
the spirit of the day. 


In April 


HELP AINTAB! 


With $11,377.50 assured, Estimates for 
1922-23 depend solely on Donations for 
$28,025.00 additional as follows: 


College, $12,300 


Hospital, 5,725 
Repairs, 10,000 
Acknowledgments to April 20, $2,253 
Address S. F. Wixxins, Tr., 14 Beacon St., Boston, 


Mass., or JoHN E, MERRILL, 173 Grove St., 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Send to a Friend 


WOUNDED WORDS 


y 


Cora Berry Whitin 


FOUR SEAS CO., BOSTON 


©»QOO CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and hand- 
some velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good commis- 
sion. Send for free catalogue and price list. 
GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. L. Monon Building. Chicago, Illinois 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Established 
1873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jounson, R. N,., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Missionary Education Conference 

Tuesday afternoon, April 11, a group of 
representatives from the various denomina- 
tional headquarters in Boston, and employed 
directors in the churches of various denomina- 
tions about Boston, met at the Congregational 
House to hear reports from the Religious Ed- 
ucation Association meeting. Dr. Herbert W. 
Gates (Congregational Missionary Wducation 
Secretary), and Dr. William I. Lawrence 
and Dr. Florence Buck (of the Unitarian 
Educational Department), brought reports 
regarding the problem of week-day instruc- 
tion in religion. 

Not many week-day schools of religion have 
as yet been undertaken in New England, but 
this work is being so earnestly considered in 
several places that the interest was very keen 
and a second meeting was called for, when the 
subject may be more fully discussed. April 
24 has been set ag the date for a further 
meeting. 

It is believed there will be many adyan- 
tages in such a group as this coming together 
from time to time to discuss the special prob- 
lems arising in the field of religious education. 


VERMONT 
Good Work in a Rural Field 
Hast Calais is a small village with one 
church of seven resident members that has 
not had a settled pastor for many years. A 
Sunday school has been sustained during the 
summer, Last fall when it was suggested 
that the school be closed for the winter, one of 
the girls of the community organized a class 
from her .associates and they proposed that 
their class be allowed to secure the services 
of a minister for a few Sunday afternoons. 
The result is that preaching services and 
Sessions of the school have been continued 
during the winter, the church attendance 
averaging over 70 persons. The people are 
now asking for a resident pastor. 


Boy Scout Troop Organized at Montpelier 
Rey. C. N. St. John, of BreTHAny, Mont- 
PELIER, has organized a troop of Boy Scouts 
which has for its headquarters the third floor 
of the parsonage. Plans are being made for 
an Institute of Religious Education. J. ©. P. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
ALLISON, A. L., Griggsville, Il., to Lisle. 
Boorn, H. G., First, York Village, Me., to Stey- 
ens Ave., Portland. Accepts to begin May 1. 
Evans, W. H., Redfield, 8. D., to Frankfort. Ac- 
cepts. 
JOBBINS, Epwarp, Palmer, Mass., to North- 
bridge Center. Accepts to begin May 1. 
Papazian, M. G., Pilgrim Armenian, Fresno, Cal., 
to Executive Secretaryship of the Armenian 
Missionary Association of America, New York, 


N. Y. Declines. 
tux, A. H. (Evangelical), Bowdle, S. D., to 
Lebanon and Anaka. Accepts. 


SmirxH, C. W., Grandview, Io., to Hopkins, Mich. 
At work. 


z Resignations 
GLEASON, C. N., First, Westminster, Mass. 
Hirencock, Puxrno, Pine River, Wis. 

at Red Granite. 
THomAs, T. P., Frankfort, 8S. D. To retire from 
ministry. 


Resides 


Ordination 
Bvanson, L. G., o., Naples, S. D., March 29, 
Sermon by Rey. A. G. Young; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. D. J. Parins, S. W. Keck and H. 
Cc. Jowell. 


Personals 
Grey, Rev. Frep, of Seattle, District Secretary 
of the Education Society for the Pacifie North- 
west, has on account of. a hemorrhage due to 
the extraction of teeth, been unable to attend 


April 27, 1922 


to his usual duties for the last two months. | 
His health is now much improved and he is) 
able to take up his work again. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total, 

CONNECTICUT : " 

Branford, First, April 16, 15 15 i 

Danielson, Westfield, April 16, 13 20 

New Milford, First, April 16, 24 

Trumbull, April 16, 11 16 
MAIN® 

Fryeburg, April 16, F 9 

Portland, Woodsfords, 38 56 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Bridgewater, April 16, 9 14 

Brookline, Harvard, April 16, 61 104 

Chelsea, First, April 16, 22 28 

Dorchester, Pilgrim, April 16, 58 58 

Holyoke, Grace, 87 100 

New Bedford, Trinitarian, 
April 16, 22 24 
Pittsfield, Pilgrim, April 16, 31 44 
Revere, First, April 16, za 24 | 
Three Rivers, April 16, 20 20 
West Somerville, April 16, 42 65 
MINNESOTA 

Wadena 29 32 
OHIO 

Toledo, First, April 16, yA 30 
VERMONT 

Bennington, April 16, 21 28 
WISCONSIN 

Appleton 26 39 


Shipped 
on trial 


Small monthly rental quickly buys the 


Victor Safety Cinema. 


No down Payment, Returnable at any time, 


Thousands of wholesome educational and 
entertainment films. Ask for 


ZY PROJECTOR & FILM Comme hcoe 
= 69 W. Mohawk. BUFFALO.N.Y. 


Safety -Standard-Motion -Pictu res 


Wy 


PIPE & REED 
CHURCH 


120 BoYLsTon St. 
BOSTON~MASS. 


Clean 


and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial-free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 5 Lima, Ohio 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 


HARRY W. JONES 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, 2 Boston, Mass. 


LYMYER @A\ sues 
CHURCH 4m Ate, Lowen Paice, 


Eis iss. TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co.. Cincinnati, O, 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


7 NM. AND 


ps 220 BROADWAY. NY. “et 


HURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
Tables, Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. from 
our factory to your church. Catalog free. | 

DeMOULIN BROS. & CO., Dot. 14 GREENVILLE, ILL. 


CINCINMAXS 


it 27, 1922 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
st of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
ge, siaty.cents. Lines average seven words 
ach. Address Advertising Department, The 
longregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


RATT—In Cleveland, O., April 12, Rev. Dwigh 
Cy Pratt, D.D. Burial in West Ma tait 


.MRS. MARY SEWALL BARTEAU 

| News of the death of Mrs. Mary Sewall Bar- 
eau, widow of Rev. Sidney H. Barteau, has been 
eceived with great sorrow by her many friends. 
\lthough she was eighty-four years old, she had 
injoyed a fair degree of health until a few days 


jefore her passing away. She died perfectly 
27, 1922. 


feacefully while sleeping, Feb. 


“The book for every hone” ; 
The 
Americanization 


of Edward Bok 


PRINTINGS 


Ist.....Sept., 1920 
2d.....Nov., 1920 
3d..... Dec., 
....Dec., 


1920 
1920 
....Mar., 1921 
6th....Mar., 1921 

.- June, 1921 


7th.. 

8th....Aug., 1921 

9th....Aug., 1921 
40th... ,Sept., 1921 


lith....Oct., 1921 
12th....Nov., 1921 
13th... 1921 


Edward Bok 


.Dec., 


| 14th... Dec., 1921 “1 rank it with 
: 15th....Dec., 1921 Franklin's autobiog- 
16th....Jan., 1922 Tphy. 


17th....Mar., 1922 —Ww. Lyon PHELPS. 


Winner of the Pulitzer prize [1920] for. the 
best American biography teaching  patriolic 
and unselfish services to the people illustrated 
by an eminent example. Illustrated. $3.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Charles Scribner's Sons, Fifth Ave., New York 


HILDREN’S* DAY» 


HALL: MACK CO. FREE 


MUSIC 


There are 6 new 16 pp. services for Sunday Schools. 
An assortment of FREE SAMPLES sent on request to 


Superintendents, Pastors, or Committees only. 
OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS 
| Days of Glory, a 32-page program containing Re- 
| citations, Drills, Exercises, Songs and Solos for pri- 
mary, intermediate and senior departments; also solos, 
duetts, and anthems for choir. Complete in every de- 
tail, 10c each, $2.25 for 25; $4 for 50. 
* Cuitpren’s Day Hevrer, No. 8,20c, Recita- 
tions, drills, exercises and songs for little ones. 


* 9 Biblical . G 
3 Biblical With Music . 
Allin one pamphlet, with full instructions. These 


pageants furnish a new and entertaining method 
of celebrating Children’s Day, 25¢ the copy. 


* These not sent on examination. 
SPECIAL—Send 30c in stamps for PACKET of 
vices, Helper and Pageant (value 66c.) 
HALL-MACK C0.,) 21st and Arch Streets, 
ADAM GEIBEL C0., Philadelphia, Pa. 


3 sere 


The English Bible 


BY JAMES S. STEVENS 
A textbook for classes in Bible 
study in high schools, secondary 
schools and colleges. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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Mary L. Sewall was. born in Lowell, Mass., 
in 1838; was educated in New York City, and be- 
came a teacher of Latin in Milwaukee-Downer 
College, then known as ‘Milwaukee Female Sem- 
inary.” She was married to Mr. Barteau, who 
was then Synodical Missionary Superintendent of 
the state of Wisconsin. They moved to Min- 
ncsota in 1870, and engaged in home missionary 


work there, and later in Louisiana. After the 
death of her husband, in 1897, Mrs. Barteau 
lived with her daughter in San Diego, Cal., 


where she died. 

She was an ideal minister’s wife, and wherever 
she lived she built up a wonderful primary de- 
partment in the Sunday school. She delighted 
in teaching little children, and they were always 
attracted to her. She was one of the first state 
presidents of the W. C. T. U. in Minnesota, and 
this organization and in eyery~ good cause 
in the community her influence was widely felt. 

Mrs. Barteau was of a beautiful Christian 
character, peculiarly gentle and refined, and it 
was literally true that all who knew her loved 
her. “Eternal rest grant unto her, O Lord, and 
let light perpetual shine upon her.” 


REV. EZRA BH. FRAME 

Rey. Ezra B. Frame died at the Illinois Central 
Hospital in Chicago on his birthday, April 1, 
aged 68 years. His death resulted from a fall 
in which he suffered serious frontal fractures. 
After graduating from Chicago Theological 
Seminary in 1886, he faced the choice between 
a “good” church in Wisconsin and a mission field 
in South Dakota, in country which was just fill- 
ing with white pioneers and where there was still 
danger from Indian raids. His decision was 
characteristic of him: he chose what seemed 
the more needy field. In the Black Hills region 
three churches were built by Mr. and Mrs. Frame. 
The remainder of his ministry was spent in 
Congregational churches in Indiana and Illinois. 
Mr. Frame’s pastorates were usually long ones 
eharacterized by unspectacular methods and a 
steady devotion to the entire round of community 


duties. From fields where he served twenty 
years ago come testimonies of love and sym- 
pathy, indicating how surely the influence of a 


Christlike shepherd lives on. In the fall of 1920, 
Mr. Frame was asked to become the custodian 
at the Chicago Theological Seminary. There, 
as in his parishes, he identified himself with 
the interest of the institution and its students. 
It was particularly fitting that he should be 
buried in the Seminary lot at Forest Home, the 
funeral services being conducted by members of 
the faculty, while six students acted as pall- 
bearers. 
Mrs. 
children : 
Stock 
There 
Stock. 


Frame survives, and there are three 
Luther R. of Boston, Mrs. Grace B. 
Mrs. Edith M. Gartner, of Chicago. 
one grand-daughter, Catherine (ey, 


and 
is 


EMILY J. (BAKER) 
(Baker) Gardner, born in Vermont, 
in 1832, died in Willington, Cty April 2, 1922; 
two days before her 90th birthday. As wife of 
Rev. Austin Gardner, she did much Christian 
work, Her interest in the work of the vA. «Bic: 
F. M. and W. B. M. was intense. She handled 
little but it was her custom, as long as 
life lasted, to give to missions one-tenth of 
every dollar that came into her hand. She 
made many sacrifices in order to do so. 

The influence of the Mission Bands for chil- 
dren and the Woman’s Missionary Societies, 
which she established, will long be felt. 


GARDNER 


Emily J. 


money, 


MRS. MARTHA B, HAZEN, 


Mrs. Martha Bethia Heath Hazen died at 
Auburndale, Mass., April 10, 1922, having been 
in her place in church only the day before. After 
9 childhood at Fairlee, Vt., where she was born 
July 1843, she lived at Melrose, Mass., her 
father, George Warren Heath, becoming a Bos- 
ton merchant. Following her marriage in 1889, 
to the Rev. Henry A. Hazen, D. D., her home 
was at Auburndale. Some years of service in 
the rooms of the American Board, together with 
Dr. Hazen’s position as secretary of the National 
Council, gave her a wide vision of the Master’s 
kingdom. With broad sympathy went grasp of 


2 
oy 


541 
detail, conscicntious accuracy, interest in individ- 
uals, strength of friendship, that enabled her to 
inspire enthusiasm for great causes in many 
during years when she was the active secretary 
of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society and of the 
Pxtra-Cent-a-Day Band of her church. In these 
places, on: important committees, and as a visitor 
in the homes of the congregation, she proved 
her loyalty to her Lord by a faithfulness that 
makes her departure a loss keenly felt by the 
church she loved and served. 


Cubular Gower Chimes 
ectrically Operated 


ave heard sweet 
2 Chimes oringing, 
Downthelanes of memory. 
Peart them calling. 
heard them singing 
Inthe days that nsrdto be, 
Dut the sweetest purest. 
riearest, 
Bringing Mugel faces 


nearest, 
PNaking lite devinest, 


flearest. 
fire the O12 Church- 
Chimes tome. . 
tAnondh | 


Tower Chimes are the Memorial Sublime. 
Their location becomes a landmark; the 
sublimity of their music—an outpouring 
of musical solemnity and worship. 

The mere touch of a finger upon the 
electric keyboard in the organist’s con- 
sole, brings forth the full power of the 
magnificent, sweet yet sonorous tones. 
What more fitting memorial, or greater 
philanthropy could be bestowed upon any 


community than a set of Deagan Tubular 
Tower Chimes? Send for complete in- 
formation. 


Deagan Bldg., 
Chicago 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


4271 Ravenswocd Avenue, 


SE 


Dope lle ee oe he SO ee 


Leaflets that have 
helped many churches 


Be A Booster 


Are You Proud of Your 
Church? 


Honest Now 

At Church Next Sunday 
Do’s for Church-Goers 
Don’ts for Church-Goers 


A copy of each leaflet and price per hundred 
will be gladly sent on request, 


The 
Duplex Envelope 
Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


VESSZN 


S 
ee 


DIETZ 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 
Generally Used. Recommended by All Denominations. 


Write today for booklet. 
The Only Real Noiseless Service 


WM. H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 
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Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Mon- 
day,’ May’ 1. Two-minute addresses by several 
ministers ‘on ‘What I Preached About Yes- 
terday.”’ 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Monthly Meeting, 
Pilgrim’‘Hall, May 5, 10.30 a. mM. One of the 


missionary speakers is Rev. Alden Clark, on 
“The New. India.’ 

SUFFOLK WEST ASSOCIATION (Mass.), First 
Church, Newton Centre, May 3,3 P.M. After-_ 


noon meeting followed by Supper and evening 
service. E 
WoMAN’S BOARD oF MISSIONS, SUFFOLK BRANCH 
(Mass.), Leyden Church, Brookline, May 2, 
10.30 A.M, and 2 P.M. : 
LAYMNPN’S MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, Chicago, IIL, 
May 3-4. 


CAMP KEWEENAW 


Limited to 20 boys from 9 to 14 
July 3 to August 28 
On Portage Lake at its entry to Keweenaw 
Bay. In the heart of the Copper Country, the 
most beautiful section of the famed Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. Camp site opens in to the real 
Big Woods. Every opportunity to study at close 
range the wild animal life of the region. Best of 
food. Health conditions exceptional. Camp phy- 
sician. Christian college leaders and councillors, 
trained from boyhood in the lore and the ways of 
camp and trail. Swimming, boating, game fishing, 
wood-craft, camping trips, campfire ceremonials, 
and pageants. Corrective work given where 
needed. Tutoring when desired. A camp where 
cultural and ethical values are not lost sight of 
in the development of sound minds in vigorous 
bodies. 

Terms—$225.00 for season of 8 weeks 
MR. anv MRS. A. F. WESTPHAL, Directors 
Address— A. F. WESTPHAL, 
Michigan College of Mines, oughton, Mich. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THY FELLOWSHIP FOR A 
CHRISTIAN SocIAL ORDER, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., 
May 10-11. 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF ALL RELIGIOUS DpNOM- 
INATIONS, under auspices of World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, 
Cleveland, O., May 16-18. 

INTERNATIONAL SuNDAY ScHooL 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA YOUNG PHOPLE’S SUMMER 
CONFPRENCE, Pomona College, June 30—July 5. 
Information available through Conference Di- 
rector of Religious Hducation, 831 South Hope 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

CONGREGATIONAL YOUNG PrOPLH’S CONFERENCH, 
Dixon, Ill., July 10-16. For information ad- 
dress Dr. R. W. Gammon, 19 W. Jackson St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND ScHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, annual session, Durham, N. H., July 
10-17. 

NoRTHERN MaInn SUMMHR SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EpucaTion, Houlton, Me., July 5-12. 

NORTHFIELD (MASS.) SUMMPR SCHOOL OF RBLI- 
GIOUS EDUCATION, July 21-29. 


CONVENTION, 


Missionary Education Conferences 
Buiue Ripex, N. C., June 23—July 3. 
Ocean Park, Mp., July 19-28. 
Sinvpr Bay, N. Y., July 7-17. 
ASILoMar, Cau., July 11-21. 
SEAaBrck, WASH., July 26—August 4. 
LAKH GENEVA, WIS., July 28—August 7. 


State Conferences 
CALIFORNIA (Southern), San Bernardino, 
8-10. 
CoLoRraDO, Haton, June 13-15, in connection with 
Wyoming Conference, 
FLoripa, St. Petersburg, April 25-27. 
Hawall, Honolulu, July. 
ILLINOIS, Champaign, May 1-3. 


May 


Sea Pines 


Brewster, Mass. 
Cape Cod Bay 
Under auspices of Sea 
Pines School of Personality 
Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M. 


Founder 


dancing. E 


and mental hygiene. 


Personality Camp for Girls 


Exceptional opportunity for training in self-discovery and self-direction, 
On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality School. 
Abundance of resinous pines. 
Roverloolsng, the sea. Safe boating and Swimming. Sports. Horseback riding. Esthetic 
andicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experienced Sea Pines Councilors. Tutor- 

ing if desired. pepe Nos in Art and Music. Special attention given to physical 
€parate 

8 weeks of wholesome and ennobling outdoor ue. 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD 


] 3,000 feet of shore front. 
Attractive bungalows; cabins and tents, Craft shop 


Unit for little girls with special schedule. 


Address 
Box V, BREWSTER, MASS. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. Al- 
bany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers wanted: public and private schools. 
Hathaway Agency, Bennington, Vermont. 

Teachers wanted for public and private schools, 
colleges and_ universities, Education Service, 
Steger Building, Chicago. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


PASTOR WANTED 


A Challenge. Fields in one of the Northwestern 
States need pastors. Moderate salaries, but big 
opportunities. One-churech communities, Active, 
resourceful men, who can do constructive work, 
will find fields where they can make their lives 
count big. Address communications to SSW 7 
eare Congregationalist, Boston. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Minister thirteen years’ experience open for en- 
gagement June 1. Central or Western States 
preferred. Salary, $2,500 and parsonage. “S§,. 
P,,” care Congregationalist. 


FARMS (u" 
Farm catalog free. 


Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 


POSITION WANTED 
Oe _ 


Wanted—By young woman, high school grad- 
uate, a permanent position as companion, after 
guy, 1, 1922. Address A. G. S., Box 15, Auburn, 

e. 


Lady desires position as pastor’s assistant or 
worker in religious organization, or for general 
office work in small city west of Michigan. ‘“‘S. 
S.,” Congregationalist. 


Experienced History teacher desires an open- 
Ing in a Private School for Girls. Best college 
veferences. “F. G.” Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Assistant in church work, Sunday 
School and young people’s society of suburban 
church outside Chicago. Man or woman. State 
age, training and experience. “Ww. W.,”’ Con- 
gregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
eee EES 
Crepe Paper Table Cloth in rolls. Ideal to use 
for church suppers, banquets, ete. Extremely 
economical and always clean. Send for samples 
and prices. Wisconsin Paper & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The “Fairfield”—Two attractive houses with 
modern improvements. Delightful surroundings 
in foothills of the Mountains. Farm products, 
excellent table. Rates reasonable. Address 
Carrie L. Shaw, Danbury, N. H. 


Lady desires typewriting to do at home. Several 
years’ experience. Can guarantee satisfactory 
work and prices. Address Miss Sena R. Lyon, New 
London, Wis. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Boarding Home for 


Race Avenue Elderly 
Women, Chicago, Ill. Bxcellent accommodations 
and personal care. ‘“M.,” care Congregationalist, 
Chicago. 


For Sale—-Lot 215, Congregational Summer As- 
sembly, at Frankfort Mich.; for one hundred dol- 
lars cash. B. F. Montgomery, 195 S. Professor St., 
Oberlin, O. 


= 


it 
April 27, 1922) 
InpIana, Whiting, May 19-21. 
Iowa, Newton, May 16-18. 
Kansas, Wichita, May 9-12. 
Mainn, Bangor, May 9-11. yi : 
MAssacHusmErrs, Fitchburg, May 15-17. " 
Micuican, Ann Arbor, May 16-18. a) 
MIppLE ATLANTIC (District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and Virginia), Plainfield,’ 
N. J., April 18-19. ; 
MINNESOTA, Duluth, May 16-18. i 
New HampsuHirn, Derry, May 9-11. 
} 
| 
| 


New York, Rochester, May 16-18. 

NortH AND SouTH CAROLINA (White), Star, N. C., 
May 2-4. : 

OHI0, Springfield, May 9-11. | 

OKLAHOMA (White), Oklahoma City, April 25-27. | 

PENNSYLVANIA, May 23-25. i 

RHODE ISLAND, Union, Providence, May 9-10. : 


SoutH Daxora, Huron, May 18-21. } 
‘TENNESSED. (Colored), Little Rock, April 26-30. | 
VerMONT, Springfield, May 9. i 
WYOMING, Eaton, Col., June 13-15. 
} 


Howard—Women in polities make me sick! 
What sort of office could Miss Oldergirl fill? 

Jay—The office that seeks the man.—From 
Judge. 

“We have seventy-four keys in our house, 
and not one of them fits the front door!” 

“Then what’s the use of them?” 

“Oh, we couldn’t play the piano very well 
without them!” 


“Mayn’t I be a preacher when I grow up?” 
asked the small boy. j t 

“Of course you may, my pet, if you want | 
to,” his mother replied. 

“Yes, I do. I s’pose I’ve got to go to 
church all my life, anyway, an’ it’s a good | 
deal harder to sit still than to stand up an’ 
holler.’”—Presbyterian Witness. 


A Buffalo man stopped a newsboy in New 
York, saying: “See here, son, I want to find 
the Blank National Bank. I'll give you half 
a dollar for your trouble if you will direct me 
tonite 

With a grin the boy replied, “All right, come 
along,” and he led the man to a building a 
half block away. 

The man paid the promised fee, remarking, | | 
however, “That was a half dollar easily 
earned.” 

“Sure!” responded the lad. “But you mustn’t 
fergit that bank directors is paid high in Noo 
Work.” 


: a Dietz 


UAT Bulletin Boards 
i}. 5 Don't Fail to hear 


STEEL LETTERS 
Readable 150 Feet 
BRONZE COVERED 

FRAME 
15 METAL PANELS 
In Use Everywhere 
Sample Piece Panel 

and Letters Free 
WILLIAM H. DIETZ 


20 E. Randolph Street 
Chicago 


Cuticura Soap 


The Velvet Touch! 


For the Skin 


, Ointment, Talcum,25c.every where. Forsamples 
Soap. Oin Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. V, Malden, Maas 
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Benevolent Socieiies | 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME Missionary Socrm 

a tuent of the Congregational Home Aciaslodey 
eiety, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
their home missionary work. The Society 
icits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
its administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
jek B. Hmrich, D. D., Secretary; Rey. John J. 


Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
. 4 Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
ston. 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHPRIAL AID. 


icits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
ests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
ye., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. H. 
mrich, Congregational House. 

THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION or BOSTON 
id vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
tablishment and support of Hvangelical Congre- 
tional Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
d its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
ey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
ilding, Boston. 

id Women’s Organizaiions 

WomMAN’s BOARD or Missions, 503 Congrega- 
mal House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
iss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THH INTERIOR, 
) S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. HE. Hurlbut, 
reas. Friday Meeting 10 a. M. 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
loom 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
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National Agencies 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. William BH. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles H. Burton, 
: 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
Rev. RocKweELL H. Porrer, Chairman, Ct. 
Rby. FRANCrs J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WauTER HB. Beuu, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rpy, ARTHUR H, BRADFORD, Ree. Sec., R. I. 
Executive Staff 
Rev. CHARLES E. Burton (e# officio), Secretary 
Rnv. JAMES BH. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Rry. Joun L. Kiueon, Financial Secretary 
Rey. Harry D. SHELDON, Superintendent of Dis- 
tribution 
It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 


'rancisco, Cal. Mrs. R. C. Kirkwood, President ; 
(rs. Ernest A. Hyans, Vice-President; Mrs. W. 
i, Ferrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
‘ey, Executive Secretary ; Miss Blizabeth 8. Ben- 
m, Associate Secretary. 


: f} 
uffern, Treas. ; 
| Woman’s HoMb MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
fassachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
latheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
07 Congregational House, Boston. 


/ Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
Boston, Mass. 


306 Congregational House, 
President, Samuel Usher ; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
\. Parren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
Pregational Society devoted to the material, social 
ind moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
pported mainly by the New England churches. 
das finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
| and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
3 Contributions from churches and indi- 
Contributions received on an 


nnuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
| Incorporated 1833 
| The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
| Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. ay 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
‘JoHN B. CALVERT, D., President; GroRGH 
IDNHY WEBSTER, D. D., Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 
lew York, to whom contributions may 


_ American Sunday School Union 

Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
' National, Interdenominational. Bstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 


‘rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
Helps 


76 Wall St., 
be sent. 


relative to work 


jin any part of the country may be sent to the 


New England office. 
Ww. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


7 New England Agency 

THn CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PasToRAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
|pit supplies in New L 
to New England Congregational ministers 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Rev. 


Connecticut Societies 
Tup FUND ror MINISTER 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod 
ier eat oe eiae l ey Seg 
Congregational House, Hartiord. 
_ THE MISSIONARY Socipry OF CONNECTICUT, 
constituent of the National Society, 


ational House, 


Inglish, Treasurer, Congres 


England and elsewhere, and 
seeking 


Watson L. Phil- 
; — 


s provides entirely for 


i icut and invites con- 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticu ny Annuity 


Soule, Superin- 
lish, Treasurer, 
a 


solicits con- 
for Churches 


butions, administers Special Trusts f0 
ind pays’ Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Bee 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent ; Rey. Wil spon a 


to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churehes in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and information address the 
Commission on Missions. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 
Henry CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 
Joun R. Monrcomery, Vice-Chairman 
Joun N. Benner, Secretary 
CENTRAL TRUST Company, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to relate 
more effectively the churches to the educational in- 
stitutions, and to assist these institutions, both 
financially and with administrative advice. 


THE CONGREGATIONALCOMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 


Moines in 1904. 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Hxecutive Secretary 

Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. BE. Holt, Social Service Secretary 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 
Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 


Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
Rev. FRANK M,. SHELDON, General Secretary 
JosrrH LB. ROBSON, Treasurer 
Vprnor M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 


A. A. Hagstrom, Western Manager 
KuNNeErH S. BALLovU, Advertising Manager 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask kor Prices 


THE PILGRIM PRESS ” 


14 Beacon St. W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 


Boston 


Corresponding Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William H. Strong 

Hditorial Secretary, Rev. Bnoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Hrnest White 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., 


Sec’y Interior 


Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Miss 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A, Gasxins 


Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Associate Secretaries 
Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 


Rey. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 


Phelan Bldg., San Fraricisco 


ee ee  _ eE 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 


are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 

Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Hrnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among jmmigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 

Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Wditor 

Rey. George L. Cady Corresponding Secretaries 
. Fred L. Brownlee 

” Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 

s. KF. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 


District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston | 
Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., 
Francisco. 
Bducational and chu 


San 


reh work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in. New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary ; 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 

A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for: the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family jn case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 


Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 


B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


$5,000,000 held in trust b 
National Council, 
the Annuity Fund for 


| THE ROCK 


A play which will appeal to the dramatic instincts of your people and which 
you could present in your church with satisfaction to yourself 
and pleasure to the community 


By MARY P. HAMLIN 


A three-act play showing the character development of Simon Peter. We take great pride in offer- 
ing this, since we believe it to be one of the best religious plays ever written. It was chosen as one 
of the prize plays in the Religious Drama Contest of the Drama League of America by the judges, 
Dr. Richard Burton, Stuart Walker, and Walter Prichard Eaton. The first public performance of 
THE ROCK was given by the Pilgrim Players of Evanston, Illinois, for the eleventh convention 
of the League. The suggestions for costumes and scenery were made by committees having these 
matters in charge for the first production. Paper, price 35 cents. Postage 3 cents additional. 


Handbooks for the Pastor 


PILGRIM PASTOR’S MANUAL 


By GEORGE M. BOYNTON 
Revised and Enlarged by Parris T. Farwell 
This book has met with wide popularity and contains much matter which the average minister needs to have 
ready at hand. All of the services which a minister is likely to need are here: Laying a Corner Stone, Church 
Dedication, Reception of Church Members, Baptism, The Lord’s Supper, Children’s Day, Missionary Service, 
Offertory Prayers and Sentences, Marriage Service (two forms), Funeral Services, Congregational Creeds, 
Order of Procedure at Ecclesiastical Councils, forms for Letters, Missives, etc. The book is printed on thin 
paper, is of convenient pocket size, bound in black cloth. Price $1.00. Postage 5 cents additional. 


CONGREGATIONAL MANUAL AND RULES OF ORDER 
By WILLIAM E. BARTON 

This is the eighth edition of a book for the use of ministers, churches, and deliberative assemblies governed by 
Congregational Usage. It covers practically every conceivable phase of the Parliamentary procedure, organiza- 
tion of churches, official relations of the minister to the church, and the general church organization such as the 
National Council and other related bodies, together with miscellaneous forms such as the Program for Ordina- 
tion Service, certificates of Ordination, etc., together with orders of service for Laying a Corner Stone, Conse- 
cration of a Missionary, etc. An excellent book for every pastor to own. 


Price $1.50. Postage 5 cents additional. 


BOOK OF CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP 


This book was recently issued by the Congregational Union of England and Wales and is intended to meet the 


demand for a book of service of public worship, containing ORDERS OF WORSHIP, OCCASIONAL SEN- 
TENCES, PRAYERS: AND COLLECTS, together with some forms relating to Baptism, Marriage, Ordina- 


tion, etc. Pocket form, Cloth, Plain edge, $1.00. Guilt edge, $1.25. Leather, $2.25. Postage 5 cents additional. 
MANUAL FOR FUNERAL OCCASIONS 


Compiled by EDGAR JAMES MECHAM 


This book contains Scriptural Selections, Sermon Outlines, Poetical Gems, Hymns of Hope, and Forms of Sery- 
ice. One of the most helpful books of this nature of which we know. Price $2.00. Postage 7 cents additional. 


THE MINISTER’S COMPANION 
By DAVID G. WYLIE 


A pocket manual containing forms and scriptural selections for important occasions, all the scriptural quotations © 
being from the American Standard Bible. Price $1.00. Postage 5 cents additional. 


PASTOR’S VEST POCKET READY REFERENCE RECORD 
Arranged by EDGAR JAMES MECHAM 


This is a convenient little vest pocket register of information which the pastor likes to have, a ready reference 
such as list of members of the Church, Sunday School, Young People’s Societies, Missionary Societies, etc., to- 
gether with record of sermons preached, special addresses delivered, salary account, etc. 

All for 85 cents. Postage 5 cents additional. 
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‘The Boy Rangers 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

It seems only fair to the writer of the 
article published Feb. 23, on the Boy Rangers 
of America, that I should add a short expla- 
nation. In October, when it was written, it 
seemed probable that the booklet would furnish 
sufficient information to enable each recip- 
ient to form an opinion as to the value of 
the Ranger program for his particular parish, 
and so I offered to send it upon receipt of ten 
cents for postage. Subsequently I decided that 
time could be saved and progress secured by 
mailing with the booklet a complete line of 
the material we use in the Ranger work. 
As the boys of my own lodge in Montclair 
had earned all of the money to finance the 
Ranger movement since 1914, I also decided 
that it was only fair that each man helped 
by our work should be asked to pay the cost 
of the material sent to him, and that raised 
the call from ten to fifty cents. My own serv- 
ices and all office expenses are given freely. 

The article in your paper resulted in an in- 
undation of letters from all parts of the 
Union, each containing ten cents and rejoicing 
in the .splendid American program of the 
Rangers. hese letters followed me to Flor- 
ida, but upon my return I promptly sent out 
the material asked for, giving the reason for 
asking a return fee of forty cents from each 
recipient. Only a few replied, although they 
have the privilege of returning all articles 
not used and haying the money refunded. 

A second edition of the booklet is now being 
prepared. It will contain all material enter- 
ing into the Ranger work and will greatly 
lessen the demands on the time and strength 
of the one individual responsible. The new 
address of the headquarters is 10 West 23rd 
Street, across the street from the Boy Scouts 
plant, and visitors are always welcome. 

Emerson Brooks, Chief Guide. 
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The Opportunity in Europe 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I have read from time to time in the col- 
umns of your paper the most astounding news. 
It is even more amazing that these facts create 
not a ripple of interest. There is going on in 
Europe a religious movement greater in num- 
bers and extent than the Reformation. There 
are three hundred million Christians waver- 
ing between the Protestant and Roman forms 
of faith—the Greek Church of the New Greece, 
Rumania, ete., numbering one hundred fifteen 
millions; the Russian Church, numbering one 
hundred fifty millions; and in Czechoslovakia 
several millions. We are informed that these 
vast masses of Europe are drifting, plastic, 
sadly needing Protestant leadership. 

This is certainly one of the most phenomenal 
situations that ever confronted the Christian 
Church. It can only be compared with the 
Lutheran Reformation. The progressive spirit 
in these nations is enkindled, eager, molten. 
What shall we do with it? 
done by American or Anglican Protestantism 
upon a scale big enough to meet the stupen- 
dous crisis? Why cannot the Federal Council 
communicate with the American and with the 
Anglican Episcopacy, and urge co-operation to 
hold these three hundred million Protestants? 

The religious map of the new Europe is now 
being shaped. No greater blow would be struck 
the progressive spirit of the Continent than 
for these millions to be captured by the Vati- 


Is anything being: 


can. Let no one doubt that Rome is moving 
to accomplish this! A second Gregory today 
occupies the Papal throne. The most aggres- 
sive campaign that Rome has launched for cen- 
turies is now under way. 

Why are the Protestant leaders of the world 
silent and inactive in the face of this tremen- 
dous crisis? Why is nothing being done? Is 
it a violation of ecclesiastical courtesy that we 
fear? If so, when did Rome eyer hesitate to 
seize any advantage afforded her? 

It may be that a program is being outlined 
to cope with the situation. It may be that a 
“Joint Commission” is on its way to confer 
with the Greek, the Russian and the Bohemian 
leaders, and to assure them of material as- 
sistance. 

This is the greatest single contribution that 
our generation can make to the cause of demo- 
eratie Christianity. If we do nothing, three 
hundred millions of people will succumb to 
Papal diplomacy and aggression. 

Green Bay, Wis. © i PapEPss 


A Church with a Long History 
Dear Mr. Hditor: 

Our church, the First Congregational, of 
Danvers, Mass., observes its 250th anniversary 
this year. The complexity of our daily life, 
the thousand and one small activities that 
claim the passing moment, concur in deadening 
the feeling for the past and in hurrying us on, 
occupied only with the immediate present. We 
have an ample number of maxims and tales 
of the value of holding the whole consciousness 
steadily concentrated on the issues-of the mo- 
ment. But surely some sort of anniversary, 
some point made at regular intervals on the 
blank expanse of life, serves to blaze a trail, 
to mark a continuous passage in which the 
past is a part of the present. 

The Chureh divided the whole year into a 


series of anniversaries—Advent, Christmas, 
Epiphany, Lent, Easter; and it divided the 
day into hours of remembrance—Prime, Ma- 


tins, Laud, Nones, Vespers, Compline—until 
the whole of life might be one long recollection 
of the perfect type. Now the difficulty of a 
whole series of anniversaries is that a mortal 
cannot strike twelve every hour. Even to at- 
tempt to realize life, death, human responsibil- 
ity all the time rouses the ghost we shun—the 
anniversary. It is a blatant outward and 
visible sign from which the inward and spirit- 
ual grace has fled, and what it once stood for 
is dead and forgotten. 

By the law of the integrity of the world the 
past shapes itself even in silence, and the same 
happening grows as we grow, and has new 
significance and new powers. We relate it 
more closely to ourselves and the universe by 
recurrent meditation and remembrance. Na- 
tions agree in celebrating with fireworks and 
glare and tumult, but let us celebrate quietly 
and appropriately. 

Down on a wharf in a Southern town sits 
a happy-go-lucky colored man. At noon the 
whistles blow their welcome call. The Negro 
slowly rouses himself from his midday nap, 
with the observation: ‘Dar goes de wissels. 
Dinner time fo’ some folks, but jes’ twelve 
o’clock fo’ me.’’ The business of holidays finds 
us often in this same condition. The true and 
the vital meaning of the day is lost; only its 
practical significance remains. 

And so without a public celebration being 
essential, we can be proud and thankful in our 
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hearts that we have survived 250 years, know- 
ing that we have been an influence for deep 
good in our community. In the early days 
town meetings were held in our church. It was 
the civie center. With the revival of interest _ 
in country life, will the country church be re- | 
organized and will it regain its influence, be- 
coming once more truly a church belonging to 
the people? Surely in some way the “waste 
places will be rebuilt” and the country church 
will become once more the home of the people. 
Danvers, Mass. CuarLes §. TAPLEY. 


Written Words and Personality 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

If our study of the Bible and of life reveal 
to us the Christ, the Human Life of God, those . 
studies will have vital significance. 

The mistranslation of John 5: 39-40, so long 
accepted, has gone far toward making written 
words in our regard more sacred than person- 
ality. As now accepted, this is the ‘text: “Ye 
search the scriptures because ye think that in | 
them ye have eternal life, and these are they | 
which bear witness of me, and ye will not come | 
to me that ye may have life.” 

How slow the Christian world has been to | 
attain and then to proclaim to the world not | 
yet Christian what is the.true meaning of | 
Christianity ; not human creeds, not ritual, not | 
splendor in formal worship, not church polity, . 
but a unique personality who lived and is ever 
living among men, revealed to docile and | 
humble souls in the records of the Gospels. | 
Jesus Christ left no writings. He imparted | 
his own life, in close companionship, to a few | 
simple, receptive human souls. Behold the re- | 
sult already reached. Look forward in confi- 
dent expectation of vastly greater results as the | 
present methods of missionary endeavor in- _ 
creasingly help men of all races, languages and 
ancestral faiths to gain an illuminating vision 
of one, only one divine-human Personality, ever 
living and working to restore to all men their | 
lost birthright, to “present every man perfect in | 
Christ Jesus.” 4|| 

New York City. Grorcre F. HERRICK. 


A Suggestion 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Every Sunday morning the thought recurs, 
but with increasing force on special Sundays, | 
or at union services, when the church is filled. 

As the time arrives for the singing of the | 
Doxology, and I notice the people straggle up 
one after another as though they doubted 
whether there be a God or not, or if so, 
whether they feel like praising him, it is re-_ 
called to my mind how, only a few months ago, 
when the first notes of “The Star Spangled 
Banner” sounded, the audience could all rise 
with military promptness and precision and be 
ready to sing. This was as it ever should be, | 
but the contrast is painful. 

It seems to me that if pastors everywhere 
could train their congregations to rise with 
the same alertness at the first notes of the 
organ and be ready, not simply to “make the > 
attack,” as musicians say, but to praise God 
with heart and soul and breath, the sight and 
sound would be inspiring, and also pleasing to 
him from whom all blessings flow. 

It might, perhaps, give the people outside 
the impression that we love our God as we 
and that he seems as real to us as do our 
country and our flag. EMMA G. DRAKE. 

Manchester, N. H. 
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The Historic Church of 
Bs Tallmadge, O. 
| The Congregational Church in Tallmadge, 
| O., has the oldest church building in the 
| state now used as a place of worship. On 
| Monday, Dec: 24, 1821, the first logs were 
’ hauled to the center of the township for the 
' construction of the building. All the lumber 
was donated from the surrounding forest, 
| the framework being prepared by hand on 
_ the ground, and the rest of the lumber sawed 
in a mill near by. The four front pillars 
were solid black walnut trees, “fluted” by 
_hand. ‘The siding was all from one giant 
whitewood, and the shingles from another 
_ single tree. 
It was the first “steeple” 
| on the Western Reserve and is said to have 


| been copied from the Central Church of New 
ers were 


chureh erected 


| Haven, Ct. The architect and build 
{all residents of this community, and the 
| pbuilding was dedicated free from debt in 
' September, 1825, at the cost of $8,000. 

In 1807 Rey. David Bacon, who had been 
a missionary to the Indians near Sandusky, 
-eame to Northeastern Ohio with the inten- 
tion of founding a model religious commu- 
_ nity in the wilderness. He obtained control 
of the most of Tallmadge township, five 
miles square, and laid it out in a unique 
“manner, so that no resident would have to 
‘turn more than one corner inwards to reach 
_ the center, where the church and school- 
_ house were to stand. Then he proceeded to 


colonize, gaining his following from Milford, 
Ct. The church was organized in the log- 


bouse of Mr. Bacon by Rey. Jonathan Leslie, 
in 1809, with nine members. 

During the last hundred years it has sent 
out twenty-one ministers, and thirty wives 
of ministers, and has never been without a 
representative on the foreign mission field. 
he first money received by the American 
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Mothers’ Day Hymn 

By George E. Atkinson 
Faith of our Mothers, living still 
In all things beautiful and bright: 
Yea, nobly will we do God’s will 
And live our lives as in His sight. 
Faith of our Mothers, Living Faith, 
We will be true to thee till death. 


Faith of our Mothers, living still 

In strong sons’ lives and words of praise, 
We humbly own our debt to thee, 

And love thee as in former days. 

Faith of our Mothers, conquering Faith, 
We will be true to thee till death. a 


Faith of our Mothers, living still 

In deeds of love and service strong; 
We gladly pledge our strength to thee 
To soothe the sorrow, right the wrong. 
Waith of our Mothers, saving Faith, 
We will be true to thee till death. 


Faith of our Mothers, living still 

In words and truths that ne’er can die, 
Thy sons and daughters ever dear 

Shall claim the faith that brings God nigh. 
¥aith of our Mothers, holy Faith, 

We will be true to thee till death. 
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~ are 70,000 now enrolled. 


Board of Foreign Missions from west of the 
Alleghany mountains was from this church, 
and it has averaged $1,000 a year for be- 
nevolences. 

Any one interested is welcome at all times 
to visit this historic house of worship, and 
will find a welcome to its services. 

The present pastor is Rey. Reuell P. 
Snider, ‘having served Tallmadge church 
since 1920. ; 


Maine Public Health Work 


The matter of public health is not left to 
legislation in Maine. The people themselves 
have organized not only to promote necessary 
legislation and see that it is effective, but to 
take a hand in a much larger way. About 
two years ago the Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, and all of the other volunteer health 
agencies, representatives from the State Fed- 


eration of Labor; the Associated Industries, 


the State Medical Association, the State 
Grange, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the State Nurses’ As- 
sociation, editors, ministers, lawyers, bankers 
and others got together and formed a state 
Public Health Association. Every community 
is to be assured the services of a public health 
nurse, to advise with mothers, keep an eye 
open for contagious diseases, help in bedside 
nursing where mnecessary, give talks before 
women’s clubs, ete. Every school child is to be 
enlisted as a Modern Health Crusader; there 
Industrial nursing 
in factory communities is to be promoted, 
educational campaigns are to be conducted, 
ete. The story is long and interesting. Any 
one desiring further information should write 
to Sec. W. D. Thurber, Maine Public Health 
Association, Augusta, Me. 


Piedmont College Asks to Be Freed 
for the Work Before It 


This, the youngest college of Congregationalism, comes to the Congregationalists of 
America and asks that it may be permitted to close its twenty-fifth year out of debt and equipped 
for the immediate work before it. It has laid its foundation strong; and its material founda- 
tions are now worth half a million dollars. It has an honorable history, good reputation and 
unlimited possibilities. Because of world-war and the resulting financial collapse, it has had 
to do its work in recent years in face of difficulties that seemed insurmountable and of debt that, 
in spite of what has been called “a masterly economy,” has increased from year to year. It now 
asks from the great Congregational body enough funds to set it free from deficit and debt and 


for a fair working condition. It asks for $150,030 in cash, checks and pledges by the end of its 
twenty-fifth year, September ro, 1922. 


ORDER OF THE OBJECTIVES 


The $150,000 which is the total objective of the campaign to round out the first quarter of a century 
of Piedmont’s history with the conditions of freedom is divided into three objectives : 


1. $60,000 to complete the budget; pay back-salaries of the teachers and the most pressing items of: the 
deficit ; 


2. $40,000 to complete the freeing of Piedmont from all indebtedness and to give it a small surplus 
with which to begin the new year on a cash basis ; 


3. $50,000 with which to make the most necessary additions to the buildings and equipment of the 
College. 


The money and pledges received will be applied in the above order unless otherwise directed by the 
donors. 


SS SSS, 


WILL YOU HELP IN ONE OR BOTH METHODS OUTLINED BELOW? 


SS SSS 


PIEDMONT’S PRAYER CIRCLE PROMISE 
Please sign and mail 


PIEDMONT’S LIVING ENDOWMENT 
To Help Piedmont College M2ct Presen. Condit‘ons and Start a New Year Free. 
President FRANK I. JENKINS, 


Pres. FRANK H, JENKINS, Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga. 


Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga. : 
I will give the amount checked below towards financ- 


I will join Piedmont’s Prayer Circle and pray daily: ing the Budget of Piedmont College for the fiscal year, 1921- 


1. That the College may be equal to its opportunity 
and become, increasingly, a source of right-spirited, well- 
trained workers for all departments of Christian Service; 

2. That it may meet all its expenses and be free from 
indebtedness by the end of its fiscal year, June 30th; and 
by its 25th birthday, September 10th, may have the funds 
needed for the equipment necessary for its best work for 
the college year to follow, beginning September, 13th. 
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tional Churches; but vital to the work of this Christian College, 


1922, and meeting back deficit, to be paid on or before the 
end of the present fiscal year, June 30, 1922, or if more con- 
venient for me, before its twenty-fifth birthday, September 


10, 1922; the probable time of payment being 
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This will require a total of $150,000—not a large sum to claim from the resources of God and His people of the Congrega- 


Will you write me for as many slips containing this promise as you think you can use: in your church or community, secure as many 


Signatures as you can and mail them to me? 


BK. B.S, 


1 | HE supreme task of the Church today is that of 
i) making Religion inviting—of giving to it a glamour 

and attractiveness. There are many who believe that 
this is an impossible task. Duty and drudgery, they say, 
‘there must be; inexorable laws, responsibilities and ex- 
actions ; but there can be no hope of making these attrac- 
| tive. Hence there is a tendency in the church either to 
“meet life with austerity and hardness, or to follow lines 
fot less resistance and seek to lure men by more enter- 
| taining expedients. The grand appeal of a vital ministry 
‘is too often sacrificed for the more popular attractions 
ot clap-trap in music and oratory, or for the sensational 
land unusual in the essentials or concomitants of worship. 
Yet Religion has been made attractive: Jesus gave 
to Religion at its highest a glamour that drew to it 
young, energetic and unconventional men. When Peter 
said to him, “Lo, we haye left all and have followed thee,” 
this boasting was justified by fact. Jesus had lured men 
‘from the joys and hardihood of fishing (How difficult to 
ure the lovers of nature to church!), and he had even 
sdrawn a man, “who sat at the receipt of customs,” from 
| his government job. 


The Methods of Jesus 


Can we learn of Jesus the art of luring men to the 
| highest things? What was it that men found so attrac- 
| tive in Jesus? It was not altogether his teaching, for the 
| very men whom he won were slow to understand, and 
| in fact they outraged his holiest ideals. Primarily it was 
his personality. They were drawn to him. This was the 
| supremely remarkable thing about Jesus that he centered 
"religion in personality. He did not present it in codes, 


| made it live. Character became in him, and in his teach- 
_ ing, the vital expression of creed. Paul understood this 
| personal element, and so amazingly crystallized in his own 
‘personality the love of Christ and the teaching and pur- 
| pose of the Master that he dared to say to those whom 
| he won to the Christian way: “Be ye followers of me.” 
| It was not egotism, but the humility of a great man, 
‘wholly consecrated to supreme ideals. Disregard it as 
we may, the lure of our personalities is the measure of 
our expression of the Gospel. We cannot hold up Christ 
unless he shines forth in ourselves. 

Religion in personality has new allurements. The 
unorthodox brother, whose heresies seem so repulsive, 
appears in such a different light when one meets him, and 
| knows him, and sees through his eyes the symbols that 
to him are expressive of faith and spiritual satisfaction. 
"Warm, brotherly contacts would go far toward removing 
_ prejudices, bickerings and dissensions. Religion always 
‘has a new interest when expressed in personality. 


i. The Appeal to the Best 

| Moreover, Jesus appealed to the highest and best, 
and not to the lowest and weakest in man. In this he 
was following the course which all history vindicates. 
Slack and easy-going commanders haye never had either 


the love or respect of the men whom they have led. It 
* 


The Glamour of Religion 


is the stern, hard disciplinarians, who have spared 
neither themselves, nor those under them, who have com- 
manded alike loyalty and love. It was an appeal for 
Duty that Nelson flew from the masthead of the Victory, 
and it was said in all seriousness that the presence of 
Wellington, “the Iron Duke,” on the field of battle was 
worth ten thousand men. 

Jesus never appealed to fear, or to the love of gain, 
or to the longing for ease. He seemingly made the condi- 
tions of discipleship unnecessarily hard. He struck at 
the very center of the soul of honor, the capacity for en- 
durance (“They say unto him, We are able,”), the love 
of adventure, the note of glory. No great conqueror ever 
appealed to men for the heroic with greater psychological 
accuracy. 

When Phillips Brooks went to England many years 
ago a friend jocularly asked him if he proposed to bring 
home a new religion, and if he thought he could get it 
through the custom-house. The Bishop replied that any 
religion to be new and popular would have no “duties” 
attached to it. But was the great Bishop right? New 
religions have often commanded the utmost of fervor 
and devotion. In fact, we wonder if men have not some- 
times turned to the new because the old seemed to de- 
mand too little. We have not plumbed the depths of 
human nature. There is something great in man that 
awaits greatness to bring it forth. 


The Lure of the Task 


But not only did Jesus draw men to the glamour. He 
gave them something to do, and sent them forth with 
the glamour in their hearts. To some he said, “Follow 
me”; to others he gave the harder task of going back 
home; but to all he made religion service, where the 
tendency of all other religious influences has been to 
make it worship. That worship should be “in spirit and 
in truth” was the very center of his teaching about God. 
Has the Church given men tasks? How hollow a mock- 
ery is much of what we commonly call “church work” in 
comparison with what Jesus gave men to do! The tasks 
of discipleship and world conquest were tasks worth 
while. He lifted men up to the plane of great missions, 
noble purposes, and glorious, if consecrated, ambitions. 

And he did all this because of what he was. What 
he said was long incomprehensible. Only after his death 
and resurrection did the meaning appear, and only 
slowly did it become full-orbed. But the memory of his 
presence maintained the glamour in days of stress and 
strain. “Did not our hearts burn within us while he 
talked with us by the way?” 

There is much that we can learn from the methods of 
Jesus, but if the Church is to give as he did a glamour 
to Religion, the church must in larger measure incarnate 
that personality. Nay, it must become the fellowship 
of men who in their own personalities incarnate the 
Master, as he incarnated the eternal God. “Christ in 
you, the hope of glory,” says Paul. “The hope of glory.” 
This is a glamour worth thinking about. 

W. E. G. 
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EDITORIAL 


American History 
in Motion Pictures 
N undertaking of great importance in the motion 
picture world has been recently initiated under the 
guidance of the Yale University Committee on. Publica- 
tions. The plan is to prepare one hundred reels of motion 
pictures on American History. Professor Max Farrand 
and Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, both on the faculty of Yale 
University, are editors-in-chief for the work, and their 
sanction must be secured for every foot of film before it 
is released. It is announced that the best technical skill 
will be employed in making the pictures. A vast amount 
of research work has already been accomplished and 
thousands of original photographs have been secured. 
The origin of the undertaking is to be found in the suc- 
cess of the Chronicles of America Series, published by 
‘the Yale University Press. When the first ten volumes 
were issued requests began to reach the publishers from 
many quarters that the human interest employed should 
be used for screen plays. ,The motion picture reels will 
follow somewhat the same method as the printed volumes, 
being grouped by phases of history, “every important 
stage in the development of America being treated.” All 
the material collected in the great work of preparation 
. for the Chronicles will be available for the producers of 
the motion pictures. It is evident that the event will 
mark a distinct step upward in the educational use of 
moving pictures. The combination of such popular vol- 
umes as the Chronicles of America and such illustrations 
as are now planned, will provide educational material on 
the history of our country which will, undoubtedly, be 
eagerly employed by schools and colleges. Churches, 
men’s organizations, public libraries, patriotic societies, 
etc., will welcome the pictures. There is no greater need 
in the motion picture world than the production of just 
such material, for its educational value. There is an 
exceptional advantage in this particular plan where, for 
class-room use, such volumes are available to provide a 
text in connection with the pictures. Of course the pic- 
tures will be independent also, and sufficient for use in 
general popular gatherings. 


The Tobacco Question 

ee in some cities to prohibit women from 

smoking in public have revealed a condition of af- 
fairs that gives pause to those who have at heart the 
interests of the youth and their future development. In 
the “good old days before the war” a few women in Bo- 
hemian and theatrical circles smoked; there was very 
little of it among college and high school girls. The 
majority of men smoked in those days, but many of them 
apologized for the habit and advised the youth against it. 
There was a very strong sentiment then against cigarette 
smoking especially; most men sympathized with Elbert 
Hubbard in his philippic against what we called in those 
days “the coffin nail.” 

It was taken for granted in all circles in that 
far-away time, that smoking was a bad habit, especially 
for the youth, and folks who opposed the habit were not 
necessarily counted puritanical and narrow-minded big- 
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ots because they were antagonistic. The war confused 
the whole situation. From 1916 to 1920 the great tobacco | 
companies almost owned America body and soul. Under , 
the stress of war there came a great increase of smoking | 
not only by the laymen, but by the ministers; many Y. M. | 
©. A. and other welfare workers and practically all the | 
soldiers acquired the habit and usually the latter smoked | 
cigarettes rather than the pipe or cigars. 

Our contacts with Europe during the war largely | 
broke down in the thinking of many, who were over there, | 
the sentiment against women smoking. Now most of | 
our men, young men, and many of our boys smoke, and | 
practically all of them smoke cigarettes with impunity. » 
Many college and university girls have acquired the ciga- 
rette habit, and it is said by those who know that not a 
few girls in industries smoke. There was consternation 
among the co-eds in a great university the other day, 
when the president announced that smoking would no 
longer be allowed in a well-known women’s hall. 

This prevalence of smoking, especially among the 
youth, is alarming. This other fact of the situation is 
also disturbing. It is that a large number of ministers 
and laymen now count any one who speaks against the | 
use of tobacco, a narrow reformer, a bigot, and a meddler 
in the affairs of other people. It is plainly intimated 
when any one raises the subject that he had better attend 
to his own business, and that the use of tobacco by some 
one else is pre-eminently not his business. We deprecate 
the sitting in judgment of some upon others, and we 
recognize that the use of tobacco is especially one of those | 
matters in which there may be a great danger of desiring ; 
to pull the mote out of one’s neighbor’s eye, while disre- 
garding the beam in one’s own eye. 

It is undoubtedly true that the success of the Anti- 
Saloon League in dealing with the liquor traffic has gone | 
to the heads of some reformers. They have become nar- 
now, disagreeable and foolish. We ought to understand 
that the tobacco question must be handled in an entirely 
different manner. The man who smokes a cigar does not 
in consequence of that beat his wife, smash the furniture 
and throw the children out of the house. We cannot, 
therefore, even if we would like to do so, enact repressive 
legislation concerning the use of tobacco as we have con- | 
cerning intoxicants and certain other habit-forming > 
drugs. Professional reformers are doing the cause of 
reform much harm by not taking these facets into account. | 

Nevertheless, those who use tobacco with a good con- 
science must realize that there are undoubted evils con- 
nected with it, and they must not resent reasonable 
propaganda and measures against these evils and abuses. 
An eminent British religious journalist, who, if we 
mistake not, has been himself accustomed for years to 
seek the solace of tobacco, has recently made a remark- | 
able confession and prophecy. In an article in the Brit- | 
ish Weekly for Jan. 26, entitled “How to Keep Always 
Fit,” “Claudius Clear,” has these concluding sentences : 

As to tobacco, science is opposed to the use of that 
also. Of course, we must not forget that the main de- 
fense for tobacco-smoking is that it soothes the nerves 
and adds to the pleasure of life, but even so it may be 
doubted whether tobacco will be cultivated two genera- 
tions after this. 

As church people we should not be deterred from 
taking steps against the undoubted evils associated with 
tobacco simply because we run the risk of being called { 
| 
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Pigots. We must and shall ‘ eats : : 

es oloitation of our yo eae legislation against colored eyes, to say nothing of similar matters equally 

y * youth by the tobacco barons i P i 

A cir unopposed sw E Se ANE AUIS and unimportant but of less human appeal. 

| over mar ; oe of public sentiment. Fur- We presume that the said W. G. N. would justify 

_»> ay be said regarding eS a oe nee F ‘ 4 . 

Ws mind. bott Tes arding the habit of those itself by the the result, viz., its enormous circulation, but 

| Ta ee seston: and moral grounds we believe it is not this unimportant stuff that makes 

S Cc 10n a RAS ¢ a ¢ 4 - . 

Ee iacco by the met! a erasonabie pr opaganda that result. A correspondent in New England endorses 

| any who begin Bok a of moral suasion, so that our recent contention that “what the public wants” is 

‘ sing wl oF 7] ‘ x ; , 5 : 

| i. er auences S egin with a full knowledge no safe way to good journalism, and suggests that not 

Ee church rie see until this is recognized and the papers really seek to 

Bens against +! Ra ine eer cele educational cam- form and direct public opinion will the full power of 

| See 4 Aaa 4 Et oe of tobacco, it may put the min- the press be restored—the power which this experienced 

| peneacan i ie a >it in = close place. If the church correspondent thinks was once more evident in New 

i E aos uty to the youth, this fact will not keep England than at present. 

: a re te a What is best for the youth must Our newspapers today glory in their size. We believe 

I ehs ‘ inist ag al Marea We) oC . . i . 

“ as ‘ Pn ees aERISterS elders, deacons, a time will come when that will cease to be an asset, 

in a difficult positi Thes : : Pe ny al 4 : ; 

Me ine Out that ; re ie ee ee of course, and discriminating readers will deliberately choose a 

I Aan Hob a ee meatsen perpetuat- daily paper which emphasizes the fact that in as few 

Pince a Me ae NM 8 surround it, as has too often pages as possible it is presenting to its readers, in clas- 

Vis fe f She aa ae false Slamour of repression. That gical brevity, all the essential news and important re- 

| B30 ae at too insistent reformers might well take actions. Such a paper will not be cheap. It would cost 
Meanrhil ioe tote he far more to produce it than to produce the heterogene- 

ol 1 pe e oa ne assured that it is not only so- ous, hastily-put-together, discursive and undiscriminat- 

| calle igots” who are troubled about signs of the ing, many-paged newspaper of today. But when it ap- 
* eM : Aine 1. aye 4 ‘ j ) DS : oie 

| ae A aa ie te he angelism, A ND thoroughly en- pears, it will be cheap, whatever the price—and it will 

) joys his cigar, recently said to us, referring to the abuses, pot be read in fifteen minutes 


_ “the time is coming when we may have to forego our 
| comfort and line up against the whole thing.” In Brief 
The people who are concerned about the church ought 
Ho e 
w to Read Newspapers to get into it and help make it what it ought to be. The 


Te ctirsed wp fe Pee oe church must have its true growth from within. It cannot 
é j ; Rae be successfully tinkered from without. 
i: people spend far too much time reading the daily news- i y ¥ 
\ papa, and that fifteen minutes a day should suffice for After the wonderful Easter ingathering in our 
}) that item of duty, or pleasure. churches, what a challenge comes to us to so relate these 
3 Professor Wrong is too well aware how much mate- hosts of new members to the church and the work of the 
rial for present and future historians is contained in the Kingdom of Righteousness that they shall all grow a 
I daily press to make any such suggestion too literally. erace, blessing and being blessed. 
| We suspect, therefore, that he was suggeting rather how, y ¥ 
| than how much, to read the newpapers. Possibly, also, Congregationalists should be proud of our brave and 
he was indicating a difference between reading and seri- distinguished fellow Congregationalist, J. Weston Allen, 
_ ous study. the Attorney-General of Massachusetts, who has cleansed 
Our gratitude to the daily papers, alike for their the Augean Stables of criminal lawyers in Boston so 
presentation of real news and able articles, cannot ob- effectively. The report of his address on Loyalty to Law, 
scure the fact that their lack of selection and discrimi to the Boston Congregational Club as reported on an- 
| nation constitutes a constant temptation to the waste other page will be read with interest. 
_ of time upon the trivial and secondary. Margot Asquith, ¥ »¥ 
i who, in spite of her detractors, is a woman of much Will Hays has begun well as head of the moving pic- 
knowledge, real ability and insight, complains that the tures in excluding “Fatty” Arbuckle films. Arbuckle’s 
| American newspapers give her very little news of acquittal by a jury in his third trial for murder does 
’ “home.” It is a just complaint. Our papers are far not wipe out the fact that he was responsible for an 
4 too lacking in graphic and competent foreign news of outrageous drunken orgy in the midst of which some- 
| prime importance. thing happened to a young woman and she died. Mr. 
: Mrs. Asquith also remarks that the space on the front Hays has put his finger on a good place to begin the 
- page that ought naturally to be given to the foremost work of cleaning up the movies. 


matters is now so largely devoted to matters of cheaply, ‘ % ¥ 

' if not basely, sensational interest. And this, too, is a The most blatant unbeliever is often a man who has 
H just complaint. In Chicago is a paper which daily, lest had at one time a fervent, but shallow, credulous and 
I» anybody should fail to notice the fact, openly reminds unintelligent faith. The discovery that the world was 
the world that it is the “world’s greatest newspaper.” not made in six days, or the explosion of some anciently 
orthodox notion, has swept him from his inadequate 


. . ’ 
In gpite of this windy boast, it is really “some” paper, 
[. foundations. His ideals have become jllusions and his 


) 


pra ic 


and yet, in these days of world reconstruction and 

tremendous issues, we have seen space on the front page fervor. that of negation. A man anchored in Christian 
of the W. G. N. devoted to circulating the information grace seldom drifts far, no matter how much the forms 
that somewhere a baby had been born with different and symbols of his faith may change. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


Christianity Without the Cross 
By Rev. S. W. Keck 
Watertown, 8. D. 

It is too much for you to go up to Jeru- 

salem [to worship]. 1 Kings 12: 28. 

Jeroboam proved to be a shrewd _ politi- 
cian. He immediately began to lift the bur- 
den and he began exactly where you would 
expect him to begin. His proposal was 
made and gladly accepted. What was it? 
“It is too much for you to go up to Jerusa- 
lem” to worship. You can almost hear him 
say, “Don’t take your religion too seriously. 
It has been too much of a hardship for you 
so I’m going to take the Cross out of your 
religion.” 

Jeroboam would be a very popular leader 
if he were living today. His proposal of 
an easy religion would strike a responsive 
chord with a multitude of people. A religion 
without a cross is in great demand. Take 
the Cross out of Christianity and it would 
be likened unto air without oxygen or a 
violin without a sounding box. If you were 
to take Easter week out of the Christian 
program it would lose its power. 

There are many people today who are 
solely dependent on an occasional attend- 
ance at church service for their knowledge 
of Christianity. The minister is expected 
to instruct, provide the motive and call 
into being a Christian life. But some would 
tell us that it does not make much differ- 
ence what you believe, just so you’ believe. 
It makes all the difference in the world 
what you believe. Your life of activity first 
flows through the stream of your thought and 
it is erystallized there. 

The man who is looking for a religion 
without a cross cannot be a Christian. “And 
whosoever doth not bear the cross and fol- 
low me, cannot be my disciple.” Some of 
those who stood by at the time of the cruci- 
fixion cried out, “Come down from the 
Cross” and show the people that you are 
the Christ. If men can see you descend 
from the Cross they will believe. “To take 
the pain out of life and the sting out of 
sin, would that not be a sure way to the 
hearts of men? But He who hung and suf- 
fered there was as though He heard them 
not,” “For this cause came I unto this 
hour.” 

The voices of the world were never more 
clamant for an easy religion than they are 
today. ‘Never was there a time when the 
offense of the Cross was so offensive.’ The 
psychology of the commercial world is dupli- 
cated in religion. We are looking for de- 
vices to save labor and eliminate pain and 
we want a religion to match. 

The Christian church has made the most 
marked progress under persecution. Chris- 
tianity soon sprang up all over Palestine 
after His followers were driven out from 
Jerusalem. A heavy cross never weakens 
your faith. If the load is too heavy you are 
led to summon Divine strength so that the 
strength is not the’ strength of one. “My 
yoke is easy and my burden is light” for the 
man who trusts God. 

Eliminate the Cross and you have lost 
Christ; say there is no pain or sorrow and 
you know not the Christ of Calvary. Find 
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a substitute for Bible study, worship and 
prayer, and you are apt to find a substitute 
for you in the Kingdom of Heaven. 


| Outstanding New Books | 


Concerning Mexico 

MEXICO AND ITS RECONSTRUCTION, by CHES- 
TER LLoyD.JonrEsS (Appleton. $3.50). “The 
problem of the weaker states,” says this 
author, “is among the most urgent of the 
present time.” Mexico is a case in point. 
Her nearest neighbor must help bring order 
out of chaos. Such states can no longer be 
left to misbehave in obscurity, because there 
is now no such thing. This volume gives a 
clear, methodical presentation of Mexico’s 
history, her failings, her needs and possi- 
bilities. There is no homogeneous population, 
but the mestizo or half breed is now in the 
majority and rapidly increasing. ‘They are 
the hope of some friends of Mexico and the 
despair of others.’”’ Spanish and Indian vir- 
tues both seem to be lacking. There is not 
and never has been any local self-govern- 


ment, that best of political training schools. - 


“Democracy is dead at the root.” 


The chapters are arranged in _ topical 
groups so that such subjects as finance, 
labor, transportation, commerce, may be 


considered each by itself. ‘Mexico in, the 
old régime mortgaged her future to secure 
economic advance. She now finds herself 
called upon to mortgage the future to pay 
the cost of the upheaval that destroyed much 
of the advance attained.’’ The United States 
does not want Mexico. That must be made 
clear. But she wants and must have order. 
There is the problem which must be faced 
by both nations and solved. 


THE MEXICAN MIND, by WALLACE THOMP- 
son (Little, Brown. $2.50 net). Racial 
psychology is a study so far advanced to- 
day that its application to the backward 
races is sure to be fruitful and its results 
are essentially hopeful. Previous books on 
the Mexican people by the same author are 
used as “sources” for a systematic study of 
their inherited traits from their Indian and 
Spanish progenitors. The mestizo is not re- 
garded hopefully, as he has simply lowered 
the quality of one race without raising that 
of the other. It is surprising to learn how 
much the climate works against the native, 
keeping him feeble and undernourished. 
Their dominating emotions are primitive: 
fear, self-assertion, sex and greed, and they 
devote their intellects to fostering and ful- 
filling these. <A lack of imagination pre- 
vents them from stretching to higher levels 
of poetry and art. Diaz was an exception 
but he could find no more than six in the 
ranks of those he trusted who could share 
his visions. 

A startling difference of ideals from 
those of a higher civilization is that it is 
no disgrace to be caught in a‘lie. They are 
childishly proud of their ability to deceive. 
A longing for leadership is ingrained. Poli- 
tics are always based upon personalities, 
not principles, hence the dreary round of 
revolutions. But there is no source of lead- 
ership. Even an American ward boss would 
be helpful. After the worst is told, however, 


More Gates; and even if it were, both 


‘duction of Musick. 
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it remains true that the Mexican is no 
degenerate. He simply has never risen ti 
higher planes and cannot do so unaided. 
Certain virtues are inherent, ready to Dé 
built upon by the right educational prog, 
esses. But the white man must cease trving 
“to wrench him loose from his habits. 
Take him as he is, in his own background 
and try to alter him on his own lines. Av 
present he suffers from an imported social) 
ism of the most modern kind “whose shib, 
boleths are fastened to the most archai( 
type of communism.” For each and all 
these difficulties “there is but one solution 
the education of the Mexican mass.” } 
MARGARET C. FARWELL. | 


Parables of Safed the Sage | 


The Parable of Diminishing Returns 

The daughter of the daughter of Keturah) 

inquired of me, saying, What maketh more 
noise than a Pig Under a Gate? 

And I had heard that Conundrum, but I 
let her tell me. 

And she said, Two Pigs. 

And she thought it a Good Joke, and I 
thought so, also. 

But I considered, and I said unto myself, 
While Two Pigs Under Gates make more 
noise than One Pig Under a Gate, do they 
make twice as much noise? 

And I answered, that they probably do.) 
For there is Power in co-operative effort; 
and there be times when one and one are 
more than two; for one doth chase a Thou; 
sand, and two put Ten Thousand to flight, 
And while One Man is sufficient unto himself; 
for life’s essential choices, yet are two men, 
working together, able to accomplish what 
ten men working separately sometimes fail 
to do. 

But I considered this, also, that there 
cometh a point where the Proportion faileth 
to produce Adequate Results. For the En- 
gineer cannot forever increase his Speed by 
Burning More Coal, nor the Farmer for- 
ever make his Farm Richer by adding More 
Fertilizer. “| 

And I said, I talked with a man who. 
buildeth. Organs. And he said, There is 
no organ that cannot be made larger and 
louder by adding more Pipes; but there 
cometh a point where the noise of one set 
of pipes interfereth with the noise of another 
set; and thou canst not by adding pipes 
make an Organ that will be heard in the 
Moon. ; 

Now all this is a lesson in what is known 
as the Law of Diminishing Returns. For 
there cometh a time for Crop Rotation. 
And for lack of it, Banks Fail, and busi- 
nesses that are successful Go Broke, and the 
messages of Preachers go Stale, and Teach- 
ers get Dry Rot. 

For while in life one must learn to Boul 
his Hits, and the pins which one knock- 
eth down on a Spare or a Ten Strike count 
double or eyen thrice, still must there be 
a Varied Method, or Fertility Runneth out, 
and the Game ceaseth to be worth the 
Candle. of 

For the secret of life is not wholly 
pressed in the discovery of more Pigs @ 
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and Gates have other uses than the Pr 
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HIS is the story of a and two 
# women whose fame preceded them 
(cross the Atlantic, whom all the country 
ould like to see at close range, but whose 
Ereraries limit them to a 

ew favored cities. They 
jut landed within a few days of one an- 
ther. I was in New York at the time, and 
sould not pick up a morning or afternoon 
aper in which one of the trio was not 
featured. Sometimes two were given promi- 
fence in the same issue. The first page, that 
cid test of popularity, was not so burdened 
with news from Genoa and Washington that 
t Could not devote a column or two to these 
Anglish visitors. 

Of course Joffre and Margot Asquith and 
ther foreign celebrities who come to our 
shores always furnish the metropolitan news- 
paper man with spicy material. But this 
particular trio, different as they are from 
me another, have a common distinction, in 
fhat they stand out as exponents and inter- 
preters of the higher and more spiritual 
movements of our time. They have come 
hither with the avowed desire of quickening 
American confidence in the things that money 
eannot buy. They would help energize the 
American mind and conscience at this great 
erisis in the world’s history, so that our 
people shall set themselves like a flint against 
the dominance of materialism and assist our 
fellow-beings up the rocky path to the heights 
where God, duty and the service of man- 
kind are recognized as the central realities. 


i * * 


man 


comparatively 
came separately, 


Take Conan Doyle to begin with. Long 
ago multitudes on both sides of the Atlantic 
were fascinated by his Sherlock Holmes de- 
tective stories, and his day as a novelist 
was well advanced toward its sunset. But, 
like Sir Oliver Lodge, he becomes enamored 
of the possibility of communication with the 
dead, and after what he declares to be care- 
ful experimentation, is absolutely sure that 
he has talked with his dead son and others 
who have passed beyond the veil. The ex- 
perience amounts to a conversion. He has 
not renounced fiction writing, but his major 
objective now is the communication to others 
of what he thinks he has discovered, so that 
they, too, will cease to fear death for them- 
‘selves and their dear ones, and hereafter 
think of the world to come as separated 
from us by only a thin veil. 

In New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
other cities people are crowding by the thou- 
sands into the largest halls to hear what Sir 
‘Arthur has to say. They see a big, sturdy 
Britisher in a double-breasted, blue serge 
suit, wearing bone-rimmed spectacles, who is 
in dead earnest. His human appeal 1s all 
the more powerful because he takes his 
wife, their three children and governess with 
him on his travels, and because of his asser- 
tion that he is not on this particular mis- 
sion for revenue only. On the contrary, he 
devotes the proceeds of his lectures to fur- 
ther experimentation in the field of psychi 
1 research. 

‘Some of the points that 


gir Arthur makes 


By Howard A. Bridgman 
are these: “The New Testament is satu- 
rated with spiritualism from cover to cover.” 
“The first phase of heaven, delightful in 
itself, leads up to still glorious 
spheres.” 


more 


“Tf mankind only knew the truth 


What Our Visitors Are Saying 
By Conan DOYLE: 

The New Testament is saturated with 
spiritualism from cover to cover. 

The bad man finds himself in utter 
solitude, the good man being tenderly 
greeted by his many friends in the spirit 
world. 

By MAuDE ROYDEN: 

The minister must not try to reform 
people but to understand them. 

Throw a stone and you turn people 
from you; let them know you understand 
life and its temptations and they will 
open their souls to you. 


By LApy ASTOR: 

Man goes to woman for inspiration and 
relies on her for all that is best in his 
life; women must prove to men that they 
are @ necessary half both in private and 
in political life. 

Whon a house is on fire it is a wise 
neighbor who helps put it out. 
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about death many tears would be dried.” 
“Tf the world could see Christ as my own 
son says he has seen him once, all sorrows 
would yanish and the world would be made 
white.” “There are no parasites beyond, no 
seekers of crumbs; you get just what you 
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deserve.” “The bad man finds himself in 
utter solitude, the good man being tenderly 
greeted by his many friends who have pre- 
ceded him into the spirit world.” 

There are elements in Sir Arthur’s mes- 
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j Three Stimulating Visitors from Overseas 
a Conan Doyle, Maude Royden and Lady Astor 


sage from which many of us recoil. Even 
if we should see his photographs of the 
ethereal body as it passes from the physical 
form into the next stage of existence, we 
might not believe as he believes. Moreover, 
touches of materialism still cling to the 
heaven with which he alleges he has been 
in communication. His idea that people 
will find there their pet horses, cows, dogs, 
eats and the girl they ought to have mar- 
ried and didn’t, reminds one of the sensa- 
tion created nearly a half century ago by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ Zhe Gates Ajar. 
But Sir Arthur cannot be so very far wrong 
in asserting that there is a great deal of 
laughter in heaven, and that the happiness 
of little children who died in their early 
years is beyond measure. Was it not one of 
the saints of the Middle Ages who burst 
into song after this fashion: 


“Thy gardens and thy goodly walks 
Continually are green, 

Where grow such sweet and pleasant flowers 
As nowhere else are seen.” 


I am not appraising the value of Sir 
Arthur’s message, only setting it down in 
fragmentary form; and I think most of us 
would do well to keep away from spiritual- 
istic séances. But I am sure that the aver- 
age Christian’s fear of death is altogether 
unechristian. Any one to whom heaven 
means anything more than a vast and dis- 
tant area of vacant space must think of it 
in terms intelligible to people living here on 
this earth; and if we are going to do away 
altogether with symbolism, we shall have 
to begin by discarding the revelation of 
St. John. 

Sir Arthur’s visit and lectures ought at 
least to set church people to thinking what 
their own conceptions of heaven are, and 
what they are worth to themselves and their 
friends. When Mayor Hylan, of New York, 
undertook to poke fun at Sir Arthur at a 
dinner-party in a fashionable hotel the other 
evening, the speakers who followed the 
mayor—and they were not parsons, either— 
rebuked him for his uncivil allusions to the 
distinguished visitor, and took pains to put 
themselves on record as respecting the man, 
and as being willing to give heed to his 


message. 
* * 


Miss Maude Royden, who is the most 
famous woman preacher in England today, 
and ‘perhaps in the world, was brought to 
this country by the Y. W. C. A., whose great 
convention at Hot Springs, Ark., she has 
been attending. On her way South she tar- 
ried in New York only twenty-four hours, 
being the guest of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., but long enough to speak to the large 
company of women workers housed in the 
big building at 600 Lexington Ave., which 
serves as the headquarters of Y. W. C. A. 
activities. One of the secretaries told me 
that Miss Royden’s intimate talk to the 
members of the official personnel revealed 
an unusual depth of spiritual insight, 
eoupled with a rare understanding of the 
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modern girl. “Her clear, brown eyes look 
straight through you,” said my informer. 

When in her own pulpit at the Congre- 
gational Church, in London, this daughter 
of an English baronet, and graduate of 
Lady Margaret’s Hall, in Oxford, wears a 
simple pulpit uniform. But those who have 
met her here say there is nothing of the 
cleric about her. Though slightly lame since 
birth, she is fond of swimming, rowing and 
outdoor games. One of the important fea- 
tures in her work in London is her Clinic 
for Souls, Through it she reaches and helps 
hundreds of girls not getting along any too 
well with their lives, who need the counsel 
not of a scold or a prude, but of a warm- 
hearted, vital woman, whose countenance 
and manner invite their confidence. 


Miss Royden’s face, as the Evening World 
pictured it in eight different phases, might 
be that of the jolliest woman of forty you 
eyer met, but her prevailing mood, as shown 
in her printed sermons, and in her books, 
The Home and the Church, Sex and Com- 
mon Sense, is a serious but hopeful one. 
Here are some striking sentences from the 
World’s interview with her: “The minister 
must not try to reform people but to under- 
stand them.” ‘The finger of scorn does not 
help as much as the cordial hand grasp.” 
“Throw a stone and you turn people from 
you; let them know you understand life and 
its temptations and they will open their souls 
to-:you.” “Personally I have little experi- 
ence with spiritualism, but I believe it has 
been a great comfort and a new religion to 
many English people.” 

Miss Royden is a believer in divorce when 
marriage is a hopeless failure, and she does 
not see why girls shouldn’t smoke if men do. 
However, since she is orthodox enough theo- 
logically and ethically to be sponsored by 
the Y. W. ©. A.,. and since she has to her 
credit an exceptional record of usefulness 
in the pulpit of City Temple, London, she 
is likely to disarm criticism wherever she 
goes. Unfortunately, her stay here is to be 
brief, but she will return next year for a 
more extended lecture tour. 


* * 


Lady Astor’s reception exceeded in warmth 
that of any other English visitor, except 
Lord Balfour, for a long time. Everybody 
was curious about Margot Asquith when she 
came, but Lady Astor is appealing to a far 
higher social circle. When she reached 
quarantine, no less than twenty correspond- 
ents were there to interview her, and a 
battery of cameras was put into operation 
to eateh the expressions of her strong, re- 
fined and mobile countenance. 

I heard her in the handsome Town Hall, 
on Forty-third St., on the night after her 
arrival. Near her, on the platform, were 
the leaders of the League of Women Voters, 
including the eloquent Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Miss Mary Garrett Hay and Miss Ruth 
Morgan. On the floor and in the boxes, 
most of them in evening dress, were busi- 
ness and professional men of prominence 
and representatives of the highest social 
circles. The way people flocked to hear her 
reminded me of the difficulty I had twenty 
years ago in obtaining entrance into the Old 
South Church, Boston, when the preacher 
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and novelist, Dr. John Watson (Ian Mac- 
Laren), made his first appearance there. I 
was also reminded of the crowds that came 
to hear Henry Drummond when he gave his 
celebrated lectures at the Lowell Institute. 

I was prepared to see a somewhat more 
masculine woman. But Lady Astor is the 
possessor of all the essential feminine 
charms. Her figure is of the Gibson type, 
as might be expected, in view of the fact 
that the artist, Charles Dana Gibson, mar- 
ried her sister. Both girls came from one 
of Virginia’s first families; and Lady Astor 
(Naney), despite her marriage to Viscount 
Astor, and her long residence in England, 
has not ceased to be in the best sense of the 
word an American. She wore that evening 
a simple silver gray crépe dress. The most 
striking ornament was a handsome string of 
pearls, with which she toyed as she spoke. 
Her address, carefully prepared, had been 
given to the reporters in advance, and only 
once was she obliged to refresh her memory. 

The speech was not over a half-hour long, 
and was delivered so naturally that it seemed 
extempore. With charming modesty she in- 
terpreted the honor conferred on her as 
arising from the fact that she is simply a 
symbol of the women’s movement the world 
over. Then she told how she ‘entered politi- 
cal life through the initiative of her hus- 
band, who, she said, was a born social re- 
former. After helping him with his work 
for eleven years at Plymouth, it seemed a 
natural evolution to stand for the House of 
Commons. Plymouth, as she remarked, is 
an ideal port to sail from. At first she felt 
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On Mothers’ Day 


By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
“All her burdens have been lifted, 
She’s as carefree as a bird,” 
So they whispered, never dreaming 
Little mother overheard, 


Till they caught the look upon her 
Blessed face, and straightway knew 
That she missed the old-time burdens— 

All those things she used to do.— 


Mending little frocks for Julie, 
Fitting patches neat and trim, 
Soothing Bobby’s wounded feelings, 

Spreading bread for Lou and Jim, 


Sweeping, dusting, baking—cuddling 
Tender bodies to her heart, 

Hushing all unseemly wrangles, 
Kissing every bump and smart! 


Now no longer to be needed! 

(Can she think that?—foolish one! 
Tears unbidden dim the vision 

Of the oldest stalwart son!) 


So on Mothers’ Day the message 
That they bring to her is this— 

Sealed, attested with red roses, 
And a loving four-fold kiss! 


“Mother sweet,” it reads, “God keep you, 
His kind arms your guard and sheath, 

For your big grown sons and daughters 
Need you like the air they breathe!” 
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that she was regarded in the Commons more, 
as a pirate rather than as a Pilgrim, but 
she gladly acknowledged the uniform kind-. 
ness she received in due time from all the’ 
Members, including the Scotch labor leader, 
who came to her once and said, “You aren’t) 
a bit the sort of person I thought you were, 
going to be. I know now that you are a 
plain, ordinary, homely kind of woman.” 
The burden of her message was that in 
order to establish a civilization based on 
justice and mercy, the co-operation of both 
sexes is essential. “Man goes to woman for, 
inspiration and relies on her for all that) 
is best in his life’—“women must prove to 
man that they are a necessary half both in 
private and in political life.” “Let them see) 
that we desire a better, safer and cleaner) 
world for our children and their children, 
and that if we want this world we can only 
get it by striving for it.” She touched upon | 
prohibition when she said that she never) 
knew a man who was made more unselfish | 
or better by drink; and she drove home the i 
point that the women of the world must} 
combine to make war impossible. As to! 
whether America should take a hand in| 
European affairs, she said that when a/ 
house is on fire it“is a wise neighbor who 
helps put it out. 
How they did crowd to the platform when | 
she was through, keeping her busy shaking 
hands for an hour. The Viscount, her well- | 
groomed, well set-up husband, had to put | 
his strong arm about her every little while | 
to save her from friends, old and new. | 
Her flashing humor, her entire naturalness | 
and her remarkable vivacity appeared to | 
even greater advantage during this after | 
meeting. She challenged every one who | 
wanted to take her hand to become a mem- | 
ber of the League of Women Voters. ! 
As I watched her for more than two hours | 
I felt how happy was her characterization 
of herself as a symbol. Here was the kind | 
of woman you read about in story books, 
who grew up on her father’s estate in Vir- | 
ginia, a lively, sport-loving girl, transferred | 
in early womanhood to the highest circles | 
of English life, marrying into a family | 
famous for generations for its wealth and | 
social prestige, bringing into the world and 
rearing tenderly six healthy, happy chil- | 
dren, taking hold of politics but. never neg- | 
lecting the nursury for the hustings, and 
being led along by the course of events, and 
with the full consent of her sympathetic and 
high-minded husband, to stand for Parlia- 
ment. She entered it to champion measures — 
that bear on human welfare, and has thus | 
become, perhaps, one of the most influential — 
women in the world today. All this has_ 
come to pass without her losing a scintilla 
of her distinctively womanly qualities. Com- | 
ing over on the steamer she skipped rope 
on deck with the abandon of a child, but 
when the debates on great subjects are on 
she listens and participates with the earnest- _ 
ness of a mature and consecrated woman. — 
Not simply for what she is in herself, but _ 
for what she represents in the advancing 
life of her now emancipated sex is Lady 
Astor, receiving honors in this country such 
as used to be paid only to duchesses and 
queens. | 
Groton, Mass. iY 
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[’ has been said that the history of the 
H two centuries of Yale College and Uni- 
yersity is marked by four characteristics :— 
democracy, faith, conservatism, construc- 
tion. These four elements seem to me to 
characterize the life and career of one of 
her most beloved and distinguished sons, 
Cyrus Northrop.* 

For, Northrop was a democrat. A better 
word for him than democrat is humanist, 
not in the cultural, but in the human, sense. 
For he believed in man, writ large. He 
himself seemed to incarnate the tremendous 
monosyllable. He recognized rights, funda- 
Mental, broad, and high. But he also never 
forgot duties equally fundamental, broad, 
‘and high. The visible token of the man 
well intimated the invisible character. The 
big manly head, well poised on a strong 
neck, found a fitting support in a massive, 
‘vigorous body. ‘The manners were direct, 
simple, plain without ~bareness, informal 
Without familiarity, hearty without any 
‘sign of boisterousness, with a talk punc- 
tuated by happy allusion and jest, and bear- 
‘ing illustrations that quickened smile and 
laughter. 

A great companion he was, of either the 
hour or of the day. A great citizen he was, 
too; the greatest of his time in his adopted 
State. He belonged to all the people of 
his noble metropolis and of his noble com- 
“monwealth. A great co-worker he was, too, 
sparing not himself, leading—but leading 
far less by formal commission than by the 
essential qualities of his own great manhood. 
A great administrator he was, rather by 
force of character than by formal direction 
or deed. No one of the college presidents of 
his generation was more akin, in his simple 
democracy, to the democrat of all demo- 
erats, Abraham Lincoln. Northrop has him- 
self .deseribed a call which he once made 
on the great President. Interesting in it- 
self, it also is a token of his genuine hu- 
manity: : 

I went to him, once, and sat with him in 
the White House. I went down there as 
the messenger of Governor Buckingham, of 
“Connecticut, to plead with him for a change 
of policy in a certain particular affecting 
our ability to carry on the war. He re- 
ceived me just I suppose he Ane 
every one else, with a courtesy that eu 
‘not be surpassed. He threw his leg over 
the arm of his chair, and he sat there 
"and talked with me as familiarly as if I 
‘had been Governor Buckingham himself in- 
‘stead of his messenger. And I saw then, 
Vand I have never forgotten, why it was that 
Abraham Lincoln, in that long struggle in 
the years that followed, kept the great body 


of the Northern people so in touch with 


i u- 
himself, when statesmen of no mean oad 
great popular fa 


and editors of papers that had voiced the 


sentiment of his party, deserted him; it was 


because he never forgot that he came 
the people, that he was of them, that y 
them he had been raised to power, and tha 
for them the services of his life were to be 
rendered.” 

A man of faith, Northrop also was. By 
ith I mean his acceptance of and his fol- 
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lowing of the Christian teaching and rey- 
elation. This faith was manifest in many 
ways. Among these ways was membership 
in the Congregational Church. He loved 
and served the individual church, and was 
a tower of strength to the successive minis- 
ters of an historic pastorate. For the higher 
life of the commonwealth, such outstanding, 
definite, religious loyalty had impressive 
ineanings. In his inaugural address, he de- 
clared principles which it was ever his satis- 
faction, and the satisfaction of the great 
State, to recognize and to follow: 

A sense of honor, a regard for truth, the 
practice of virtue, the recognition and ob- 
servance of all those obligations which rest 
upon us as individuals and as social beings, 
not omitting the highest of all obligations, 
those which we owe to God—certainly the 
yalue of all these cannot be overlooked by 
wise educators anywhere; and it will not be 
overlooked here. We cannot, as we culti- 
yate the minds of the young, be indifferent 
to the moral purposes which shall control 
them, and shall determine the uses to which 
increased mental power and knowledge will 
be put. Wducation is far from being in it- 
self a panacea for human ills. It is alike a 
power for evil and for good. It renders 
much greater the possibilities of both. If 
deyoted to evil, it becomes a curse both to 
its possessor and to mankind; but if conse- 
crated to the service of mankind, and thus 
to the glory of God, its value is beyond cal- 
culation. 

This University is not and cannot be sec- 
tarian. It is not and cannot be partisan. 
But it is, it can be, and it shall be faithful 
to truth. I am not an agnostic, and I do 
not propose to become an instrument for 
making agnostics of others. I think that 
life is worth living, but I should very much 
doubt it if I did not believe that there were 
for every human being possibilities of glory 
and honor and immortality hereafter, re 
vealed in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Cher- 
ishing this belief as in some measure the 
inspiration of life, I must be permitted to 
act in all my relations, public and private, 
as befits a man who does cherish such a 
belief ; and I know that far greater evil will 
come to those entrusted to my care should 
I be faithless to my belief, than will ever 
come from the strictest fidelity thereto.® 


A quarter of a century later, speaking at 
Whitman College, in 1908, he re-affirmed the 
same sentiments: 


We of the state universities heartily re- 
joice in every influence which tends to 
strengthen Christianity, to keep alive, in 
young people, the love of God and the love 
of neighbor, and to make the teachings of 
Jesus the directing principles of their lives.* 


NorTHROP THE CONSERVATIVE 


Yale College has been distinguished also 
by its conservatism, as Harvard, has been 
by its progressiveness. Northrop was a 
worthy son of Yale. Also there was in him 
a certain progressiveness more akin to the 
Massachusetts than to the Connecticut foun- 
dation. One is tempted to call him western, 
western in his vision, his forth-putting 
powerfulness, his disregard of conventions, 
his desire for achievement. Yet, he was 
conservative in his respect for the past, in 
his knowledge that today is the child of 
yesterday, and that to the parent the child 
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By Charles Franklin Thwing, LL. D., Litt. D. 


President Emeritus of Western Reserve University 


looks for enrichment and for guidance. 
Truthfully does he say in his inaugural ad- 
dress: 

The course of study in this university 
seems to me to be characterized by a wise 
conservatism, which is reverent towards all 
that is good in the education of former 
times, and by a wide-awake spirit of prog- 
ress, which appreciates the learning of the 
present.’ 

As an educator and as a man, he kept to 
the middle of the road, and it was a very 
wide middle in which he walked. He recog- 
nized that every bird flies with two wings. 
The attempt to fly with only one is fore- 
doomed to failure. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE WORKER 


His sense of both conservatism and of 
progressiveness is manifest in the element of 
constructiveness in his work as a university 
president. In the almost forty years which 
have passed since he began his presidency, 
the state universities have experienced a 
tremendous development. The history of 
the development of one is strongly and al- 
most strangely the history of the develop- 
ment of all. The more general and cordial 
acceptance of the principle of the higher edu- 
cation as a function of the commonwealth, 
the larger grants made by special appropria- 
tion or through the general law of a fixed 
percentage of the public income, the addi- 
tions to the richer endowment of professional 
schools, the greater attention paid to agri- 
culture both as an art and as a science, 
the more inspiring affiliation of the univer- 
sity with other forms of public education, the 
more cordial relations of the state university 
to other universities and colleges of the 
commonwealth, the enlargement of university 
grants and the multiplication of university 
buildings, the increase of the teaching staff 
by the hundreds, and of students by the thou- 
sands—these and other elements character- 
ize the history of the American state 
university in the last two score years— 
years which unite the inauguration of 


1Born in Ridgefield, Ct., Sept. 30, 1834; 
son of Cyrus and Polly (Fancher) North- 
rop; received his A. B. at Yale, 1857, and 
LL.B. in 1859. He was admitted to the 
Connecticut bar in 1860; was clerk in Con- 


necticut House of Representatives, 1861, 
Senate, 1862; editor of the New Haven 


Palladiwm, 1863; Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature, at Yale, 1863-84; Presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota, 1884- 
1911, President Emeritus, 1911. (From 
Who’s Who in America.) In 1910, he pub- 
lished a weighty volume, ‘Addresses: Edu- 
cational and Patriotic.” He died April 8, 
1922. 


2 Addresses: Educational and Patriotic, 
by Cyrus Northrop—“Lincoln, Statesman 
and Orator,”’ pages 451-452. 


3 Addresses : 
“Tnaugural Address” 
page 134. 

* Tbhid. 
360. 
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Educational and Patriotic. 
by Cyrus Northrop, 


“Greater Whitman College,” page 


“Inaugural Address,” page 135. 
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Northrop, in 1884, with the day of his death 
in 1922. To Minnesota came a just propor- 
tion of these rich results. Many causes 
contributed and many conditions gave favor- 
ing influences. But in Minnesota, in and 
through and by these forces and circum- 
stances, was seen the great citizenship, the 
big-heartedness, the abounding optimism, 
the inspiring leadership, of Northrop. 

In these larger elements of character 
and of achievement was also found, more- 
over, an interest in.persons as persons. In 
serving man, he did not forget to serve men. 
In his noble inaugural, he makes mention of 
the element of personal affection between 
teacher and student: 

It is a delightful experience for a teacher 
to quicken the intellect of a scholar. It is 
a no less delightful experience for a teacher 
to quicken the moral faculties of a student, 
and make him strong to resist temptations 
to evil. To win the confidence and regard 
of his pupils, while holding them fast to 
courses of discipline and inspiring them to 
seek the highest things in knowledge, so 
that he may be to them not merely “guide 
or philosopher,” but “friend,” to whom in 
any emergency, in any moment of special 
trial, they would come with a full assurance 
of sympathy and help, as they might to their 
own father in the distant home—this, it 
seems to me, must be the crowning joy of 
the wise educator; for he knows that so 
long as his pupils are bound to him by the 
ties of personal affection, his power both to 
stimulate them in intellectual work, and to 
restrain them from everything hurtful, will 
be almost complete.° 

This characteristic, which he so beauti- 
fully interprets, was embodied in his own 
relationships. It was seen in his professor- 
ship at Yale. It continued in his presidency 
in Minnesota. My dear friend, the late 
Professor Bernadotte Perrin, told me that 
once, in walking along the street in New 
Haven, Northrop overtook him, laid his 
hand on his shoulder, and commended hini 
for a certain piece of work. Perrin never 
forgot it. Within a week, the present noble 
President of the University of Illinois said 
that he was a Freshman student of North- 
rop at Yale, more than forty years ago. 
Once he called on Northrop at his house in 
The door was opened by 
Northrop himself. Each looked at the other 
for a moment without speaking. After a 
time, Northrop said: “Your hair is not so 


Minneapolis. 


Temperance and Turmoil in India 
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red as it was once! Come in!” Northrop 
saw in the gray head of the distinguished 
college’ president, the red-haired Scottish 
boy of the long ago. This tender personal 
feeling is well voiced in verses, one of 
which I quote: 


In Prexy’s face 
Are many stories—some of them are glad— 


Told in a smile for youthful joy and 
mirth ; 

And some of them are tender, having 
birth 


In tears of sympathy when hearts are sad. 
Power, strength, and comfort, all are there 

And even a dim soft shadow, sorrow’s 

trace, 
With these the hand of Time has set Love’s 
seal 

In Prexy’s face. 

His Grrr or Humor 
interpretation of Northrop, one 
cannot but think of his wit and of his 
humor. The gift—and it was a gift—was 
genuine, and overflowing. It covered many 
subjects and individualities. The wit flashed 
like a keen-edged sword. The humor bubbled 
and tumbled over itself likea waterfall. It 
would be hardly fair to say that it spared 
none. But it is fair to say that, as tradition 
tells, on one historic occasion it did not 
spare, but rather mastered, one of the great- 
est of American humorists. Hach friend 
will recall instances. I content myself with 
referring to two or three which are found 
lodged in his great oration given at the 
Bicentennial at Yale: 

Dr. Bacon was a 


In any 


free-trader, but he al- 
ways voted the Whig or Republican ticket. 
He said he had been wanting for years to 
get a chance to vote the Democratic ticket. 
and so emphasize his views on the tariff; 
but the Democrats always did some foolish 
thing or other just before election that com- 
pelled him to vote against them.’ 

He also says: 

That the undergraduates have always 
known just how great the faculty was, in- 
dividually and collectively, every graduate 
of the College is perfectly aware.® And 
again: “Indeed, any college that has not 
conferred the doctorate on Gilman .is ipso 
facto not really respectable.” 

Not a few, in thinking of Northrop, will 
think of him as the master of eloquent 
speech. We college presidents, as a class, 
are not masters of eloquent speech. In fact, 
we are rather dull and stupid. Of course 
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one is glad to add there are exception 
There is Bliot, commander of utterance 
lucid, progressive, interpretative, argume) 
tative, the finest type of conversation: 
oratory. There is Butler, massive, compr. 
hensive, affluent in thinking, vigorou. 
whose thought sweeps on in political ¢ 
educational interpretations, broadening a 
a river in its swift flowing. There is Aldei 
man, the most gifted of all in that divin) 
afflatus that quiets or thrills, as the speec, 
of that vibrant voice moves forward i 
noble periods. With them, and with othe 
men of like noble eloquence, belongs Nort, 
rop. His soul went into his public, as int 
his private, speech. It trembled in deepes, 
feelings and meanings. It quickened th 
hearer in its appeals. It strengthened th 

[ 
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will unto great choices, and it gave on 
strongest girding for tackling tough task 
and for achieving highest ideals. . 

Just twenty years ago, Northrop gave al 
address in memory of his dear friend ani 
co-worker, a noble pioneer of the Northwest 
John S. Pillsbury. With a change of onl} 
two or three words, which I venture te 
make, the paragraph fitly interprets deai 
Northrop, and the feeling of some of us fo} 
him: 

His greatest monument is the Universit) 
of Minnesota, which was so dear to his 
heart, and, for which he gave so generously 
of‘ his time and strength and means, an¢ 
his memory as a noble benefactor and frien¢ 
will be cherished, outside of his family 
circle, longest by the students and gradu, 
ates and faculty of the University, whic 
owes its... prosperity in large measure 
to him. . .. Dear President Northrop, kind’ 
hearted, great-souled father of the Univer: 
sity, farewell !* 


®* Addresses: Hducational and Patrioti¢ 
“Inaugural Address,’ by Cyrus Northrop, 
pages 138-1389. } 


™From one of the students’ Journals of 


‘the University of Minnesota. 


8’ The Yale Bicentennial Celebration, 1901: 
“Yale in its Relation to the Development 
of the Country,” by Cyrus Northrop. Pag 
298. 

°Tbid. Pages 801-802. 

~Tbid. Page 312. | 

“Addresses: Educational and Patriotic, 
“John Sargent Pillsbury,” by Cyrus North- 
rop, page 474. 


Some Effects of the Nationalist Movement 


For 


was a time when leading men of 

Madura united with the missionary to 
preach temperance, even abstinence, in the 
streets in front of the Christian church, and 
the Hindu temple. Tracts were also pre- 
pared and distributed, giving the Christian 
and Hindu points of view. 

Now, the preachers are and 
boycotters of the toddy shops, in other 
words the mob under the influence of non- 
co-operation leaders. Cordons are estab- 
lished around the shops and customers are 
prevented from entering for their drinks. 
Of course the contractors, who have paid 
large sums to Government for the monopoly 
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picketers 


forty-eight 


By Rev. J. S. Chandler 


of sales, each in his own shop, are enraged 
at the interference with their sales. The 
Government is enraged because contractors 
are intimidated and the revenue from the 
auction of the liquor selling monopoly has 
fallen off to a disastrous extent for the 
revenue. And the mob is enraged because 
its leaders are arrested and punished for 
interfering with the rights of the public 
generally and the contractors in particular. 


EMBARRASSING THE GOVERNMENT 
There is a strong suspicion among of- 
ficials that the so-called temperance move- 
ment is not actuated by temperance princi- 


years a missionary of the American Board 


ples at all, but that it is utilized as a means 
of embarrassing the Government. 

It was this probably that influenced the 
Government to refuse to let Dewan Bahadin 
Ramachandra: Rao introduce his Local Op- 
tion Bill in the Madras Legislature. Not 
that the leaders are insincere, but that their. 
efforts are taken advantage of by local 
parties to cause trouble. él 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao gave a dinner a 
“Pussyfoot” Johnson at the Cosmopolitan 


one-third being, “Huropeans” 
third nearly all were missionaries. ‘ 
right of the guest of the evening, sat Mr 


Besant, and on 


> 


-membership because the Club 


due largely 
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the left of the host sat a 
retired Justice of the High Court, Sir T. 
Sadasiva Aiyar. The Cosmopolitan Club is 
entirely Indian and Sir Sadasiva Aiyar had 
been a member. He had relinquished his 
refused to 
give up its bar. 

Opposition to the British 
certainly prevails among the masses, and is 
to the attitude of Mahatma 


- Gandhi and Mohamed Ali and their subor- 


dinates. 


They promised Swaraj (self-goy- 
ernment) within the year 1921, they 
denounced the Government as “Satanic,” they 
demanded retraction of various steps taken 
by: the authorities in previous years and 
declared that nothing would satisfy them 
short of penitence on the part of Govern- 
ment and Swaraj. 


The spirit of nationalism has swept 


through the multitudes, but there is also 


a vast amount of ignorance that makes it 
easy to mislead the people. For instance, 
the Moplaho of Malabar and the coolies of 
Assaw were made to believe that the Brit- 


ish Raj had already disappeared and that 


they could assert themselves at will. In 
Guntur, the tay-payers have been influenced 
to practice civil disobedience by refusing to 


pay taxes, and the tax-collectors to resign 


their posts, as if they would thereby bring 


to a stop all the functions of the British 
_ Government. 
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Then every step taken by the Government 
_to repress disorder and enforce its respon- 
sibilities as a governing power is decried 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land as despotic and cruel, and Indians in 


America are trying to make the Ameri- 
cans believe that “the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion is being repeated in India.” The 


Rowlatt Act is one of the proofs alleged. 
Of this- the Publicity Bureau in Madras 
says: “It was passed in order to deal with 
anarchist conspiracy in Bengal, the ad- 
herents of which made a_ specialty of 
assassinating witnesses; ... this particu- 


lar movement having died down, probably 


in consequence of war emergency measures 
‘similar to the Rowlatt Act, the Act itself, 


Government. 
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according to the report of the Commission 
enquiring into Repressive Acts, had not been 
put in force in a single instance.” 


GANDHI AND NON-CO-OPERATION 
When the Mahatma preaches non-co-op- 


eration with Government and civil disobedi- 
ence, what is that but rebellion leading to 
war? And when he declares that it must 
be non-violent and weeps over the violence 
of his followers in carrying out non-co- 
operation, what is that but an effort to 
screen himself from the consequences of his 
own preaching? 

Consistency does not matter. Mr. Gandhi 
has certain fine qualities, such as sincerity, 
devotion to India, desire for the uplift of 
the 60,000,000 of untouchables and asceti- 


cism, and he has thereby captivated the 
masses. The Indian Government have been 
very patient with him, contrary to the 


judgment of some, who think that if he had 
been restrained in 1920, it would have saved 
thousands of arrests in 1921. But little by 
little a better situation seems to be develop- 
ing that will justify the wisdom of Lord 
Reading. 

Meantime, the new Legislative Assemblies 
of the several provinces have taken up their 
tasks with ability and foresight and co- 
operation between the representatives of 
the different classes. 

A visit to the Madras Assembly Hall re- 
cently was of interest. High above all was 
seated the Brahman speaker, generally con- 
ceded to be the ablest man in Madras to 
preside over and control the legislative de- 
bates. One day a member presented a ques- 
tion that an English official askéd the Chair 
to declare out of order. Thus suddenly 
called upon the Chair gained time by asking 
the member to repeat his question. The 
member dropped the question form and 
stated the various things that he wished to 
bring out by his question. The Chair imme- 
diately declared the question out of order on 
the ground that the right of questioning the 
Government was for the purpose of eliciting 
information from the Government, not for 
giving information to the Government. 


DoT 


At a desk below that of the speaker gat 
the non-Brahman Secretary, a Tamil man 
learned in many languages, experienced in 
many departments of government and the 
recipient of many honors, a Roman Cath- 
olic, 

Addressing the house was a Muhamma- 
dan member of the Goyernor’s Council. 
Among the members listening to him were 
a Scottish missionary and an English mer- 
chant. This mingling of races and religions 
is an element of strength and wisdom in 
these bodies. 

Having charge of education and many 
other subjects, and being under great pre. 
sure for funds in every direction, they have 
become sober in their * demands and are 
quite willing to exercise moderation in plan- 
ning for the future. When a Brahman of- 
ficial goes to a non-Brahman minister and 
asks for seven lacs of rupees to found a 
Sanskrit university, and is told that he can- 
not have even seven rupees, it reveals the 
care with which funds are guarded. Devo- 
lution is progressing among mission bodies. 
The National Missionary Council has re- 
solved to call itself the National Christian 
Council, signifying the obliteration of dif- 
ferences between foreigners and Indians. 

Likewise the missionaries in Madras have 
been seeking to draw both races together 
in a new Christian Conference, in which 
Christian brethren and sisters shall consider 
subjects that are before the public from a 
Christian point of view. 

The past year has been one of progress 
in the Madura Mission and the outlook for 
education is of especial promise, 

Madura, India. 


Boston Club Considers 
Loyalty to Law 


The regular monthly meeting of the Boston 
Congregational Club on Monday evening, April 
24, was of exceptional interest in its considera- 
tion of a topic of vital importance throughout 
the nation, “Loyalty to Law,” and its discus- 
sion by Hon. J. Weston Allen, Attorney-General 
of Massachusetts. The name of the speaker has 
become known throughout the land by reason 
of his fearless and successful prosecution of the 
district attorneys of Middlesex and Suffolk 
(Boston) Counties, who have been guilty of 
misuse and abuse of their official positions. 

President Stephen A. Norton, in introducing 
the Attorney-General, spoke of him as a Con- 
gregational leader who had lifted to a high 
plane our great gifts of liberty and law and, 
himself, demonstrated in a noteworthy manner 
the theme which he was to discuss. 

The Attorney-General began his address by 
saying that the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts has no superior among the states in the 
enforcement of law as presented in its public 
service, or in the general spirit of obedience to 
the law as exhibited by its people. There is 
no state in the Union, he declared, that has 
such faithful servants, either in its legislative, 
its executive its judiciary departments. 

He spoke of special reason for hope in the 
coming of woman’s suffrage in that it would 
result, he believed, in a closer and more care- 
ful search into the qualifications and charac- 
ter of the men for whom we are asked to vote: 
and also for greater faithfulness in the matter 
of voting. He made an earnest plea, also, for 
greater respect for the task of the politician 

(Continued on page 563) 
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The Gospel Reaches the 
Gentiles 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for May 14-20 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Theme for the year, Redemption. 
Post-Haster theme, Spreading the News of 
Redemption. 
Theme for the week, The Gospel Reaches the 
Gentiles. Acts 10: 34, 39.' 
PTT CCL 
A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 
(For hymns see “Devotional Hymns,” and for 
prayers, “A Book of Prayers,” each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on Evangelism, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City.) 
Sunday. The Spirit given to them. Acts 
10: 34-48. Comment 1; Hymn 4; Prayer 74. 
Monday. God glorified through them. Acts 
11: 1-18. Comment 2; Hymn 18; Prayer 27. 
Tuesday. The scattering of the witnesses. 
Acts 11: 19-80. Comment 3; Hymn 20; Prayer 
62. 
Wednesday. Broken prisons. Acts 12: 1- 
19. Comment 4; Hymn 27; Prayer 18. 
Thursday. The ordination of Barnabas and 
Saul. Acts 12: 20—13: 3. Comment 5; Hymn 


24; Prayer 64. 
Acts 18: 


Friday. Power over opposition. 
4-12, Gomment 6; Hymn 34; Prayer 75. 
Saturday. Remission of sins. Acts 13: 13- 


43. Comment 7: Hymn 28; Prayer 64. 


MTT CCC CLL 


Suggestions for the prayer meeting. What the 
Gentiles were to the Jews, all ‘outsiders’ are to 
the Christian Chureh today. This includes cer- 
tain great groups in our’ own land and the peoples 
of all non-Christian lands. Let the subject of the 
meeting be the reaching of these peoples with the 
Gospel. Comments 1, 2, 3 and 5 apply directly 
on this subject. 


1. Noone is a foreigner to God (Acts 10: 
34). “God is no respecter of persons.” That 
was a revolutionizing discovery for Peter and 


the apostles as well as for the Jewish nation, , 


whose people were drilled in the doctrine that 
he was a respecter of persons in their favor. 
They were “chosen,” but for service, not for 
selfish privilege. Christian America, and es- 
pecially the Christians in America, are greatly 
favored of heaven; but we greatly misinterpret 
this favor if we consider it favoritism toward 
us rather than a trust to be administered con- 
scientiously for the redemption of “outsiders.” 

2. Thank God, the “heathen” hear (11: 18). 
Even the Jews “glorified God” on discovering 
that “God granted repentance to the Gentiles.” 
There is real cause for the Christian of today 
to rejoice in that “outsiders” are hearing and 
receiving the good news. Into our churches all 
over the land are coming in considerable num- 
bers men and women outside the church circle. 
The New Year Book will show for 1921 the 
largest additions to the Congregational churches 
and the largest net gain in the history of the 
denomination. When we turn our eyes abroad 
we see the nations listening to the word of 
Christ, and larger numbers than ever before 
receiving the Gospel. 

8. When firebrands are scattered (11: 19). 
When a terrific wind scatters embers from a 
conflagration new fires start where those brands 
fall. Wirebrands those early Christians were, 
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Closet and Altar 


OUR REFUGE IN DISTRESS 
God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble—Psalm 46: 1. 


Is it nothing to have God continually at 
our right hand? Is it a small thing to walk 
in the light of the divine countenance? Is 
it a trifle to be able to hide oneself in the 
cleft rock until the calamities of life be 
overpast?—Joseph Parker. 


Let me no more my comfort draw 
From my frail hold of thee— 

In this alone rejoice with awe; 
Thy mighty grasp of me. 


Out of that weak, unquiet drift 
That comes but to depart, 

To that pure heaven my spirit lift 
Where thou unchanging art. 


Lay hold of me with thy strong grasp, 
Let thy almighty arm 

In its embrace my weakness clasp, 
And I shall fear no harm. 


Thy purpose of eternal good 
Let me but surely know; 

On this I’ll lean, lét changing mood 
And feeling come and go; 


Glad when thy sunshine fills my soul; 
Not lorn when clouds o’ercast; 
Since thou within thy sure control 
Of love dost hold me fast. 


—John Campbell Shairp. 


It is Thou, O my God, who hast con- 
ducted me; I have not run hither of my 


own accord, but would rather have declined © 


the eall, if thy unseen hand had not re- 
tained me. O therefore help, and bestow 
upon me all necessary wisdom, grace and 
strength.—Christian Schwartz. 


If a man for conscience’ sake, for Christ’s 
sake, defies the world, there seems to be 
nothing for it but the den of lions. ‘That 
appears to be the issue; but it is not. 
Whenever the world throws a man to the 
lions, he always falls into the hands of the 
living God. And whatver happens, he is 
safe there——Percy C. Ainsworth. 


We most earnestly beseech thee, O thou 
lover of mankind, to bless all thy people, 
the flocks of thy fold. Send down into our 
hearts the peace of heaven, and grant us 
also the peace of this life. Give life to the 
souls of all of us, and let no deadly sin pre- 
vail against us, or any of thy people. De- 
liver all who are in trouble, for thow art 
our God, who settest the captives free; who 
givest hope to the hopeless, and help to the 
helpless; who liftest up the fallen; and 
who art the haven of the shipwrecked. 
Give thy pity, pardon and refreshment to 
every Christian soul, whether in affliction 
or error. Preserve us in our pilgrimage 
through this life, from hurt and danger, and 
grant that we may end our lives as Chris- 
tians, well-wishing toward thee and free 


from sin, and that we may have our por- 
tion and lot with all thy saints. 
Liturgy of St. Mark. 

[Compiled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 


Amen.— 
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and when they were “scattered abroad upon i 
the tribulation that arose,” new fires of Chris- | 
tian life were started everywhere; and these | 
in turn scattered their embers to other com- 
munities. The first scattering reached the Jews | 
only; the second reached the Gentiles also. | 
Note how that process ig at work in the world | 
today, reaching throughout America, and with, 
fires burning brightly in all parts of the world. , 
Every Christian has his part in this scattering 
of the fire. 

4, Martyr and messenger (12: 2, 7). One 
of the chief apostles is permitted to be killed; | 
another is miraculously delivered. Did Goi 
love one of them better than the other? If so, 
which one? May it not have been simply a 
practical matter, namely, that Peter had just | 
started the great movement of preaching the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, while the testimony of | 
martyrdom may have been the strongest which 
James could give? Incidentally, is it possible 
that Peter might have been the great apostle 
to the Gentiles if he had seen the light fully? 
At any rate God had a mission for James, for | 
Peter and for Paul; nor can I stop the cata- 
logue of names until my own is written in it. 

5. “Sent”? (13: 4). “Sent forth by the Holy | 
Spirit.” What a wide-awake word it is— 
“sent”! It means going somewhere; it means 
action; it means a message; it means being | 
trusted; it means responsibility. Whether it | 
be the child sent on an errand or the ambas+}| 
sador sent to a foreign country, or, most of all, 
the Christian sent of God, it is a great word. 
On what mission have I been sent? 

6. Directing God’s hand (13: 11). Perhaps 
it wags not that, but when Paul said “Behold 
the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou 
shalt be blind,’ he seems to be determining 
what God’s hand shall do. In simple things | 
we have no question but that the power of God | 
is at our disposal. We till the soil and sow the | 
seed and God’s power gives us the harvest. | 
Our hand has directed his. May it not much | 
more be true that in the things which are of | 
deeper interest to him, God has placed divine | 
power at the disposal of his children who face | 
opposition ? | 

7. Offering forgiveness to the proud (18: | 
88). Paul came of a proud race. It took the 
opening of the heavens to turn him about. 
Nevertheless he spoke to his brethren, offering 
them what they had sense of the need of—the 
remission of their sins. He could not bring 
himself to turn to the Gentiles until he had 
done this. The church today does well to de-— 
liver a strong message to the proud, the self- | 
satisfied neighbor at home as well as to go to. 
those far off. 

8. Hymn for the Week. No. 18. 
to memory.) 

Saviour, who thy life didst give, 
That our souls might ransomed be, 
Rest we not till all the world 
Hears that love, and turns to thee. 
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(Commit — 


Help us that we falter not, 

Tho’ the fields are white and wide, 
And'the reapers, sorely pressed, 

Call for aid on every side. 


Guide us, that with swifter feet 
We may speed us on our way, 

Leading darkened nations forth 
Into thine eternal day. 


te 


Sweet the service, blest the toil; 
Thine alone the glory be; 

O, baptize our souls anew ; 
Consecrate us all to thee! 


fay 4, 1922 


Mothers’ Meetings Yesterday and Today 


| _ Eprror’s Nore: We have asked one who has 
for thirty years been an active leader in the 
Union Maternal Association of Greater Boston 
to tell us of these ancient-modern Mothers’ 
Meetings. 

Many who will be ‘observing Mothers’ Day 
on May 14 are better men and women because 
those mothers we honor took time to attend 
“mothers’ meetings.” 

_ The speaker was surrounded by appreciative 
mothers remaining for the social hour which 
followed the Mothers’ Meeting. 

“JT wish I had heard all these things when 
my children were little,’ exclaimed a mother. 
A remark like this is often heard by those who 
address such gatherings. 

But why had she not heard? Mothers’ meet- 
ings are not new. Many of them are held 
probably within the reach of almost every 
mother. Especially valuable in helping in the 
religious training of children are those con- 
nected with churches. 

Some of the earliest woman’s organizations 
in our country were Maternal Associations, a 
name suggesting the early days of the nine- 
teenth century. The idea was born in the 
heart of a young mother—Mrs. Edward Pay- 
son, of Portland, Me., in 1815. It grew rapidly 
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Hezekiah Leads His People 
back to God 


International Sunday School Lesson for May 
14. 2 Chron. 30: 1-9, 13. 

How constantly the up and down tendency is 
registered in our individual and social life! We 
see it in the history of the Old Testament times ; 
-we know it to be true in our own experience. 
Here we study the way in which a king called 
the people to renew their loyalty to their God 
through the observance of the ancient custom of 
sacrifice and worship. 

1. Loyal Leaders. This is the first item that 
impresses us as we study the passage. The king 
and his counselors knew that the nation needed 
to be called back to their old habit of religious 
observance. Without them the people would not 
have been able to renew their devotion and 
loyalty. Hezekiah and his cabinet saw clearly 
that the nation needed to restore its conscious- 
ness of responsibility to God in order that it 
might be strong to endure the strain that was 
sure to come upon it. They knew that the 
people needed the restoration of their worship 
more than they. needed any particular civic de- 
velopment. This was true political insight. We 
express it in the proclamations of our presi- 
dents when they declare national holidays of a 
religious character; but we tend to forget it in 
the pressure of commercial prosperity. Ought 

our national leaders to attempt to bring our 
nation closer to God today? If so, in what 
ways should it be attempted? 

_ 2. The Place of the Symbol and Ceremony. 
The king and cabinet wanted to restore the 
thought of God to the minds of the people. It 
was not enough to tell them that they ought to 
think of God. The people must be shown how 
they were to think of God. They must be given 


and spread far and wide. For forty years 
these associations flourished in many cities and 
towns in our own land. They circled the globe, 
finding good ground especially in the early 
mission stations. 

At the time of the Civil War a new interest 
was aroused. A common cause united mothers 
in a “Concert of Prayer” for their dear ones. 
Neglected mothers in city mission districts 
were organized. Public meetings were held in 
large city churches, at which from five hun- 
dred to a thousand mothers gathered. For 
several years such gatherings were held in 
connection with the American Board meetings, 
and later were one of the factors which led 


to the formation of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions. 
Like the modern grandmother, the Union 


Maternal Association federating the associa- 
tions about Boston remains youthful and ac- 
tive. In Woburn, Mass., there is an associa- 
tion with an unbroken history of ninety-five 
years, and today it is more vigorous than ever. 
The Dedham Association looks back over one 
hundred and four years, with no sign of age 
in its present active and useful life. There are 
others rich in history as well as in present day 
achievement. 


The idea which inspired and still underlies 
the Maternal Association is clearly defined in 
an article of a constitution framed in 1828, 
The secretary’s book containing it is a model, 
even for today. 

“Wyery member shall be considered as sa- 
credly bound to pray for her children daily, 
and with them as often as convenience will 
permit, to give them the best religious instruc- 
tions of which she is capable.” 

The mothers of the early days used instruc- 
tive books and magazines, forerunners of our 
present helpful literature on Child Training. 
Tor nearly forty years the Mothers’ Magazine 
was a valued help. The first book of which 
we find record, Babington’s Christian Educa- 
tion, was followed, after several years, by 
Bushnell’s Christian Nurture, which has been 
followed by the many books now available. 
Childrén to be Educated for Christ was the 
title of a widely distributed tract. Training 
Children for the Conversion of the World sug- 
gests present day Missionary Education. 

Neglected and needy mothers and children 
were ministered to in the early days. During 
the present year the reports show the activi- 
ties in several associations to have been as fol- 

(Continued on page 563) 


Davis Bible Class 


something to do. Their thought must gather 
around a symbol. So the passover, with all its 
sacred meaning, was taken as the fact around 
which to unite the new consciousness and loy- 


‘ alty. The passover in itself was merely a cere- 


mony ; but when it was given its true association 
with the past and present it. became the potent 
factor in the solution of a national problem. 

This leads us to study the place and impor- 
tance of symbols and ceremonies in national 
life. Take the flag of the United States! It 
is only a certain number of square feet of 
bunting. These strips and colors associated 
in any other way would have little meaning; 
but when they are grouped according to the 
standard of the flag, they become the symbol 
for which men are willing to die. Nothing 
would lead us to allow this flag to be displaced 
in our affections. It is the center of civic 
ceremonies which are of priceless importance 
in the cultivation of patriotic devotion. 

Turn the discussion now to the place that 
symbols occupy in the religious life. Some one 
has said that we must find a new symbol to 
take the place of the cross in our Christian 
practice. Can you imagine this? I cannot. 
The cross stands for the central place of sacri- 
ficial love in the religion which bears the Chris- 
tian name. Nothing ever can take its place. 
We must worship in order and dignity. Cere- 
monial has its inviolable position in our reli- 
gion. It is possible for the symbol to assume 
the place of that which is symbolized; but that 
is the perversion of a good purpose and is to 
be checked in every possible way. Ceremonials 
may degenerate into meaningless forms; it re- 
quires a struggle to keep the spiritual meaning 
to the fore. But let us never lose from our 
faith the place and meaning of the cross and 
the form of worship. 


3. Three Great Words. They are found in 
verses 8, 9, as follows: obedience, service, 
blessing. First, the people were bidden to yield 
to God. This meant the bending of their stiff 
necks and the acceptance of the will of God 
as the law of their lives. It was not an easy 
condition to fulfill. Neither an individual nor 
a nation likes to accept conditions imposed 
upon them; but there is no other way in which 
to please God. What laws do you think God 
asks Americans to accept today which are being 
neglected ? 

Then the people were asked to serve God. 
This included more than going to the temple 
and carrying out an order of service. It meant 
putting wealth and power at the disposition of 
others in order that the nation might do good 
to those who needed help. This could not be 
carried out until there was a readiness to per- 
form duties that were hard in themselves and 
which would bring benefits to others. Name 
any services that you think our nation ought 
to render today to the people of Burope. Is 
private charity for the famine sufferers in 
Russia enough? Ought we to take some part 
in the reconstruction of Hurope? What about 
the war debts? 

Finally comes the blessing of God that fol- 
lows in the train of obedience and service. 
What are the greatest national blessings of 
America today? Name them carefully. Now 
estimate what we most need as blessings from 
the hand of God. Would these follow if we 
were to meet the conditions of obedience and 
service? Why do you believe this? 


O, Dane 


Ohicago Theological Seminary. 
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The Mastery of Fear 

Hundreds of people who despite their pro- 
fession of Christianity are the prey of concrete 
or nameless terrors would profit by reading 
Basin Kine’s Tae Conquest OF FEAR 
(Doubleday, Page). This distinguished novel- 
ist frankly but modestly passes on the results 
of his own experimentation covering a series 
of years, that has almost entirely released 
him from anxieties lest he should be overcome 
by poverty or illness or death. He has found 
the life principle far more potent than the 
malign influences which often assail us in 
the dead of night, or on waking at dawn, or 
throughout the day. At the root of the prin- 
ciple of life is God himself, not a distant or 
arbitrary divinity, but the God of Jesus, work- 
ing in all departments of human life, working 
even in those persons whom we do not like 
or whom we think hostile to us. 

Mr. King elaborates the thesis that as we 
relate ourselves to this imminent yet personal 
and loving Father, our ability to adjust our- 
selves to the modern world increases, and that 
in time man may be able to effect results now 
pronounced miraculous. The only blemish in 
the book is a slap at the higher criticism, un- 
warranted by the facts and unnecessary for the 
proving of his point. But as a whole, the book 
is fair, reverent, undogmatic and thoroughly 
Christian. It ought to lead to a deeper valua- 
tion of the things in which we say we be- 
lieve. H. A. B. 


Facts About Russia 

THROUGH THE RuSSIAN REVOLUTION, by AL- 
BERT Ruys WiLtrAmMs (Boni and Liveright. 
$2.00). In the first place this book is striking in 
its appearance. The cover jacket, in black, white 
and red, is from a Soviet poster, and through 
the volume, at intervals, are other striking 
Soviet posters, printed in color. The govern- 
ment made profuse use of posters in appeals 
to the people. The contents of the volume are 
as striking, though not as lurid as the posters. 
Mr. Williams is an avowed socialist and inter- 
nationalist. He was present during the stir- 
ring events which he describes. He was 
friendly to the radicals, in their employ a part 
of the time and opposed to the action of the 
Allied governments. Raymond Robins, who 
was there at the same time, emphatically con- 
demns the acts of the Soviet government. If 
one wishes to know the best that can be said 
for Lenine and his fellow-workers, here it is. 
Mr. Williams is a brilliant writer and his 
narrative of events is vivid and intensely in- 
teresting. Probably one will arrive nearer the 
truth by reading him as well as the anti- 
Soviet authors. Though it may be long before 
an impartial account will be written. 

Russ1a’s ForrEIGN RELATIONS DURING THE 
Last Hatr Century, by Baron Sereius A. 
Korrr (Maemillan. $2.25). This is one of the 
publications of the famous Institute of Poli- 
ties held in Williams College in August, 1921. 
Baron Korff, whose lectures before the Insti- 
tute are here presented, was formerly Pro- 
fessor of Russian Law and History at the Uni- 
versity of Helsingfors, Finland, and_ the 
Women’s University of Petrograd. He is a 
recognized authority on Russian History and 

‘in these papers he describes the foreign policy 
of Russia, beginning’ with’ the events of the 


Berlin Congress of 1878, “because of their dis- 
astrous influence on the subsequent foreign 
relations of Russia.” There are ten lectures, 
eight of them on relations with France, Eng- 
land, China, Japan, Austria-Hungary, the Bal- 
kan States, and Germany. Chapter 9, “Some 
Items,’ sets forth certain conclusions arrived 
at from the previous lectures; and Chapter 10 
discusses ‘Secret Diplomacy.’’ It is impossible 
to summarize the lectures briefly. They pro- 
vide “a poignant example of the evils of the 
former methods of Huropean diplomacy.’ The 
information they convey is necessary to an 
understanding of the war, and of present and 


From “She Blows” 
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future political problems. They are really 
a review of a half century of Huropean politi- 
eal history, and are wonderfully interesting. 


Whaling in the Seventies 

Sue Brows! by WiLit1AM JOHN HOPKINS 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). Whaling .in its 
prosperous days will be a clear and familiar 
topie in the minds of those who follow “little 
Tim” Tayeox on his first long voyage. He 
was too young to ship as anything but cabin 
boy when he was seized by that strange urge 
toward the sea, well understood in Shipping 
Circles. But he came back to New Bedford 
as third mate. The narrative is supposed to 
be based on his diary of events which gives it 
a truly realistic flavor. Through the sharp, 
curious eyes of youth we see the ship, the 
exact manner of her rig and deck arrangement, 
the officers and crew and all the long process 
from catching the whale to stowing the blub- 
ber. Every time the call comes, ‘She bl-o-o-ws,” 
the adventure is told over, but never twice 
alike. After reading this book it no longer 
seems funny to recall the remark of the old 
sailor: “It is so monotonous on Land!” 
There are other kinds of excitement. A ship 
with a mystery which constantly pursues and 
interferes with them. It takes months to find 
out what is the matter. Then there is a 
strange character, shipped in a foreign port, 
who becomes a source of great danger. In 
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short, the ship wanders through strange and 
varied climes and there are fights and mutinies 
besides the every day exciting adventures and 
the deeds of human kindness. Life is a mix- 
ture on board whalers, as elsewhere. The 
book is worthy to take its place among our 
few sea-faring classics. It is unique, not to 
be compared to anything. else; but when it 
comes to enjoyment, many will prefer it to 
“Three Years before the Mast,’ and to Mel- 
ville’s stories. There are eight full page il- 
lustrations by Clifford D. Ashley,.the marine 
painter. 


Everyman’s Library 

Turoucn Russia, by MAxim GorKI;.FATH- 
ERS AND Sons, by IvAN TURGENEV; PEEB 
Gynt, by Henprik IBsenN; THE GOLDEN 
TREASURY OF LONGER PorEMs, edited by HRN- 
Est Ritys (Dutton, four volumes, $1.00 each). 
“Through Russia” contains ten short stories. 
Mr. Hogarth, the translator, says, “No one 
who wishes to understand the Russian people 
should fail to read Gorki.”’ “Fathers and 
Sons” was written nearly forty years ago 
and represents the Russia of that day, espe- 
cially, by contrast, the nobility, and the Nihil- 
ist reaction. “Peer Gynt,’ first and foremost 
a poetic fantasy and incidentally a satire on 
the typical Norwegian temperament ; “The 
Golden Treasury” contains an admirable selec- 
tion of fifty-five of the longer poems of Mnglish - 
Literature, from Chaucer to Robert Bridges. 
These four volumes are worthy additions to 
this excellent handy volume Library, which 
now offers over TOO titles. 


Biography 


CANON BARNETT, by his wife, Mrs. S. A. 


‘ Barnerr (Putnams). The first edition of this 


biography, published in two volumes in 1918, 
was hailed- with enthusiasm and at least three 
editions have been sold. The present one- 
volume edition is published in cheaper form, 
in order to extend even more widely the in- . 
fluence of a noble life. It is unabridged, a 
book of 832 pages, especially interesting to 
all who are connected with social service. The 
Archbishop of York rightly says in his pref-— 
ace: “The lessons in this book of single- 
hearted service for God and man are of abid=) : 


SAINT-SAENS, by ARTHUR Beever (Dodd, | 
Mead). An eminently readable biography of : 
the most versatile of French composers, and 
generally recognized ‘“‘the most gifted and most . 
exalted representative” of French music. The 
opening chapter is purely biographical, the six — 
chapters following are devoted to his produc: 
tions, operas, works for orchestra, chamber 
music, masses, oratorios, cantatas, etc., and : 
finally his literary works. Every one interested — 
in musie and musicians will find the volume — 
full of interest and information. H 

Lives or Poor Boys Wuo BrcoaME FaA- 
mous, by SarAH K. Botton (Crowell. $2. 00). 
This admirable collection of brief biographies 
first appeared in 1885, and has been reprinted — 
many times, a sufficient testimony to. the ex- — 
cellence 6f the work. The present is a re 
and enlarged edition. Every boy and r 
should be familiar with these lives, and th 
story of each one is so well told that yo 
people will find them fascinating. 
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\“Japanese Boy’s 
'rize Oration 

ROF. G. A. Johnston Ross, on a recent 

visit to Honolulu, was asked to serve 
s one of three judges in an oratorical 
ontest among the pupils of the McKinley 
ligh School. Four contestants appeared, 
nd it happened that they represented four 
aces—Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese and 
ure Hawaiian. The prize was awarded to 
nest Fujinaga, the Japanese, “for an im- 
assioned address on ‘Jesus of Nazareth: 
fy Ideal of Character.’” “What impressed 
ne first,” sayS Professor Ross, ‘was the in- 
ense earnestness of the speaker; and next, 
he reverent hush among the 1,000 boys and 
‘irls.”’ Later on, at the commencement of 
his school, held in the presence of a vast 
udience, “that same boy publicly announced 
is determination to give himself to the 
‘hristian ministry, as the best means known 
o him of promoting racial understanding 
ind co-operation, and bringing in the King- 
lom of God upon earth.” 


Shief Justice C. H. Wang 

ynfthe Causes of War 

e ATIONS have been accustomed to deal 
| N with one another in a manner in 
which no decent man dares to deal with 
his neighbors. Extortion on the part of an 
mndividual is illegal and immoral, but as 
between nations it is dignified by the Latin 
word ultimatum. It seems futile for us to 
wish for peace, if nations are not prepared 
to raise the standard for morality in inter- 
national relations. So long as nations re- 
main morally unreformed, so long there will 
be wars and human suffering. ... It ap- 
pears to me that by promoting a closer bond 
of international fellowship many causes for 
friction and misunderstanding can be re- 
moved.” (From an address on Dec. 18, 1921. 
The speaker was a Chinese delegate to the 
Washington Conference. ) 


French Bishops 
Utter Protest 
TY is reported in a recent issue of The 
Pilot that the Cardinals and Archbishops 
of France, in a recent Assembly, uttered em- 
phatic protest ‘against the injury to morals 
caused by the theater, the cinema and 
dances.” They disapprove of the mingling 
of the sexes in mixed schools, and insist 
“that priests ‘and people do all they can to 
secure the Sunday rest from work, not only 


in their own homes, but also in the various” 


public services.” 


Books on Religious Themes 

for Rural Churches 

PHNHE Director of the Rural Hxtension De- 
partment in Drew Theological Semi- 

nary reports an interesting event which may 

prove suggestive to adult classes in country 

churches. The Director, in conversation with 
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a young pastor, had taken the ground that 
rural people will generously support any 
worthy project if it is fairly presented to 
them. This pastor found the statement true. 
One Sunday his. adult Bible Class, in re- 
sponse to his advice, raised fifty dollars 
in ten minutes for the purpose of purchas- 
ing some study helps for lesson preparation. 
They told their pastor, moreover, that they 
would raise more if more was needed. And 
it was raised ‘not by a supper or enter- 
tainment, but out of their pockets.” It is 
a good example which others might follow 
with profit. Every adult Bible Class should 
have for its use a good library of the best 
books on Biblical topics. Ministers will be 
well advised to take the matter for granted 
and to present information to their Adult 
Classes in the full assurance that they will 
be grateful for the suggestion and that they 
are eager for wise guidance, for the best that 
books can give them. So far as money is 
concerned, let him tell them what is needed 
and they will provide the amount, without 
getting up a supper to find the funds. 


Music Week in New York 
April 30-May 6 

HE program for Music Week is full 

of events of exceptional attraction and 
importance. Among them is the massed 
singing of Sunday school children from 
scores of Sunday schools in Central Park, 
and in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, on Sunday 
afternoon, April 80. On the same day 
special Sunday School Music Week Services 
were held in a large number of individual 
Sunday schools of all denominations. Rev. 
Milton S. Littlefield is chairman of the com- 
mittee arranging these events. Innumer- 
able other services have been provided by 
various organizations during the week. Mon- 
ster concerts in at least four of the armories 
in New York and Brooklyn will be given 
by three of the City Departments—Street 
Cleaning, Fire and Police—using their own 
musical organizations. The City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs will give a special recital 
at the Hotel Astor, on Friday afternoon, 
May 5. The Girl Scout Troops in Brooklyn, 
with their Glee Clubs and bands, over 4,000 
scouts in all, will sing and play on the Bur- 
rough Hall steps Saturday afternoon, May 6, 
and during the week they present musical 
programs at all their weekly meetings. A 
large number of recitals and musicals in 
churches and halls of the foreign quarters 
of New York will be given by-more than 
20 distinct nationalities. Each of these en- 
tertainments will present its own national 
music, A special program of ancient Hebrew 
music will be given in Mt. Nehob Temple on 
Thursday, May 4. There will be a Peace 
Pageant on Saturday, May 6, in Central 
Park, given by the United Neighborhood 
Houses of New York and the Peace Music 
League. There will be 2,000 children in the 
Pageant scenes and choruses. These are sug- 
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gestions of the almost innumerable events 
of the week. 

“Since the inauguration of Music Week in 
New York two years ago, seventy-eight cities 
throughout the United States have inaugu- 
rated Music Weeks. Several states have 
declared state-wide Music Weeks—and still 
the movement grows.” 


Worth Noting 

May 12, the anniversary of the birthday 
of Florence Nightingale, is to be observed as 
National Hospital Day. 

Twenty-one members of the League of 
Nations have failed to pay their subscrip- 
tions, according to an announcement in the 
House of Commons. 

Rey. John S. Porter reports from Czecho- 
slovakia, “One million have left Rome and 
joined a kind of National Church, which is 
Catholic minus Pope and Latin. The priests 
have the right to marry.” 

In the last eight months 25,000 Poles have 
left the United States to return to their own 
land; and 42,000 Italians have gone back to 
Italy. But the immigration from Ireland 
has remained unchecked, and few, if any, 
are returning. 

The Bombay Correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian decides against the politi- 
cal wisdom of the recent tour of the Prince 
in India. The expense involved was great, 
and “the imprisonment, even though self- 
chosen, of several-thousands who resented,” 
tends to increase prevailing discontent. 

The standard of morality among students 
is reported to be higher than in’ any other 
group of corresponding age and numbers. 
This is the conclusion reached, after a long 
and careful investigation of over one hun- 
dred universities and colleges by Rev. War- 
ren F. Sheldon, of New York, Secretary of 
an BHdueational Board. 

There are 17 Summer Schools of Missions 
being arranged by the Committee on Schools 
of the Council of Women. for Home Mis- 
sions. They are interdenominational; meet 
in various centers from Massachusetts to 
California. Last year there were 7,603 regis- 
trations, and other hundreds were present at 
the meetings. 

The Protestant churches of the United 
States spent in 1920 a total of $253,729,825, 
and are fairly referred to as engaged in 
what is, even from the financial point of 
view, “the biggest business in America.” And 
yet some purblind people will continue to 
howl about the failure of the church, and 
the absence of interest in- religious matters. 

In a volume soon to be published on: Pro- 
hibition from the Economic and Social Stand- 
point, Judge Gary, and hundreds of other 
men of prominence in the business world, 
testify to the amazing beneficial results 
which they have themselves seen as the out- 
come of prohibition, in a decrease in acci- 
dents, an increase in efficiency, large say- 
ings deposits and in many other ways. 
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Priscilla’s Morning Nap 
By Margaret Kyle 

Bobby and Betty and Baby Priscilla were 

riding up the lane with mama and papa to 
spend Sunday at grandma’s. It was not such 
a very long ride from the city to the little 
town where grandma lived, but mama said it 
was really quite an undertaking to get the 
family safely there. You see, there were so 
many, many things to think about so that 
nothing would be left behind. There was 
Bobby and Bobby’s new skating-cap and his 
skates, for he was quite sure that the pond be- 
hind grandpa’s barn would still be frozen, al- 
though spring was on the way. And there was 
his precious book about aéroplanes that he 
was certain that grandpa would want to see. 
Then there was Betty and her cherished blue 
sweater and cap that grandma had made for 
her, and her doll Arabella, and Arabella’s 
blue sweater. And finally there was Priscilla, 
plump and blue-eyed, hugging her plump and 
pink-eyed rabbit. Priscilla had not been to 
grandma’s for ever and ever so long, almost 
two years ago, when she was just a tiny baby, 
so it all seemed quite new and exciting to 
her. Betty had told her just how many won- 
derful things there were at grandma’s: cows 
and ‘little lambs and chickens, maybe, and ‘an 
attic with a swing and a rocking-horse that 
used to belong to grandma when she was a 
little girl. But there was only one thing that 
seemed to stay in Priscilla’s mind, and that 
was Ben, grandpa’s big, yellow St. Bernard 
dog. ; 
Ben was a big, wise dog, and he could do 
funny clever things. He could go for the 
mail when he heard the postman’s whistle and 
carry it to grandma without spilling a single 
letter. He could carry a basket of eggs and 
not break one. He had a beautiful collar with 
his name on it, and, most wonderful of all, he 
had his own little house to live in. It was not 
in the least like a kennel. Grandpa had made 
it for him, and it had a door and a little 
window besides the big opening where Ben 
could go in and out. There was a big heap 
of straw inside and some old pieces of carpet, 
and outside there was a little platform that the 
children called Ben’s piazza. Priscilla always 
wanted to hear more about Ben and his little 
house. 

It is true that mama had rather a doubt when 
she thought of the big playful dog and. her lit- 
the Priscilla. Why, one wag of his tail would 
knock the child over, and if he should lick her 
face that was so temptingly within reach of his 
tongue, what would Priscilla do! Mama 
couldn’t have her baby afraid of dogs. So now 
as they drew up beside the gate she was rather 
relieved that Ben was nowhere in sight. 

Out jumped the children, Bobby so eager to 
eatch a glimpse of the pond that grandma’s 
kiss landed on his ear; Betty, vanishing into 
grandpa’s hug and then holding up Arabella 
to be kissed. Little Priscilla was swooped up 
in a twinkling from the depths of the robes 
into grandpa’s arms, and rode off toward the 
house on his shoulder. 

The last bag and bundle had been handed 
out of the car and papa had jumped in to drive 
it down to the barn when around the corner 
of the house tore a shaggy yellow whirlwind, 
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that leaped frantically upon mama, dashed 
into the ear to fling itself upon papa, and 
whirled again in an eestasy of quivering joy at 
grandpa’s feet. Priscilla wriggled and squirmed 
to get down. 

“Nice, nice doggy,’ she called, leaning far 
over in her efforts to reach him. ‘“De-ah 
doggy”; and grandpa, with a reassuring smile 
at mama and a steadying pat on Ben’s head, 
swung her down to the ground. For a mo- 
ment mama caught her breath as the baby 
hand went fluttering out to seize the yellow 
ear. Such a mite looked Priscilla with Ben’s 
great shaggy bulk towering above her. But 
instant understanding seemed to come over 
Ben. He quivered all over with repressed de- 
sire to lick that rosy face, but flung himself 
motionless at Priscilla’s feet and lay gazing up 
at her, his red tongue panting out into an ex- 
pansive smile. Priscilla dug her hands into 
his fur and cooed over him. She had forgotten 
the rabbit that dangled from grandpa’s hand. 
This was something alive. 

She did not want to leave Ben and be 
carried into the house for an early supper, so 
Ben was allowed to come in too, and sat by in 
adoration while Priscilla, chuckling with glee, 
fed him tiny bits from her plate when no one 
was looking. One lick of his tongue would 
have swept the whole meal clean, but he 
daintily accepted even the crumbs and beat 
a steady thump-thump on the floor with his 
tail. , 
The next morning the weather made a mis- 
take and decided spring had come. Bobby 
went soberly out to look at the rippling open 
water of the pond and declared it was a mis- 
erable shame. But mama was glad it was warm 
and pleasant, for now Priscilla could play out 
of doors all the long morning while she and 
grandma were busy with the dinner. The cou- 
sins were coming from over the way and there 
would be a merry long table of them. Betty 
was allowed to put on a very long checked 
apron and sit on a stool and help grandma 
make pastry. Grandma was such a nice person 
to help, for she let Betty have a piece of dough 
and a rolling-pin for her very own, and when 
she rolled out, Betty rolled out; and when she 
pricked the little holes in the middle, Betty 
pricked too, and when grandma’s pie went into 
the oven, in went Betty’s pie beside it. 

Priscilla and grandpa were very busy, too. 
The minute she had finished her breakfast 
Priscilla had slipped down from her high chair 
and gone to grandpa, saying: “Go see doggy. 
Take Priscilla see nice doggy.” And grandpa 
had taken Priscilla by the hand and started 
off to find Ben. 

About eleven o’clock when grandma called 
the children for a glass of milk and caraway 
cookies, the kind with sugar sprinkled on, that 
lived in a deep tin pail that grandma let you 
put your hand right in, Priscilla’s little blue 
hat was bobbing about in the chicken-yard with 
grandpa. At half-past eleven mama caught a 
glimpse of her running along through the barn 
door and smiled happily to herself. Such a 
safe.place for children, no automobiles or street 
ears to worry about. Nothing could possibly 
happen to her little family. In just about ten 
minutes she’d call Priscilla in for her nap and 
then fly to setting the table. Two tables there 
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would better be—one for the grown people, and 
the little round one in the bay window for the 
children. 

Just then Betty came calling up the stairs: 
“Mother, mother! 
And could we go up attic to play till dinner- 
time, do you s’pose?”’ And in the greeting and 


confusion that followed, mama forgot all about 


Priscilla. It was not until it was half-past 


twelve and mama called Betty to put on her 


white dress and her new yellow sash and Bobby 
to comb his hair tidily that a sudden thought 
struck her. 

“Betty, where’s Priscilla?” she asked quickly. 
No nap, and almost dinner-time! What a care- 
less mother she was! How the time had flown! 

“T think grandma put her to bed at her nap- 
time,” said motherly little Betty. “Anyway, I 
saw her going upstairs with grandma, oh, a long 
time ago.” 

Mama ran through into her room where Pris- 
cilla’s little white bed stood. It was empty. 
“Why, where’—She hurried to the stairs and 
called down to grandma, ‘‘Where’s Priscilla?” 
And grandma’s startled face peered up at her. 
“Why, I don’t know! Isn’t she with you? I 


haven’t seen her since twelve o’clock. Perhaps 


she’s out in the barn.” Grandma hurried out 
into the yard. Of course grandpa would know. 
She was with grandpa, probably. 
worry. 

But mama could not wait. She rushed down 
ahead of grandma, calling, “Priscilla, Priscilla, 
where are you?’ Grandma went hurrying down 
the lane to call the neighbors across the road. 


As mama went calling through the big, empty 
barn, she suddenly saw that the rear door was 
open, and beyond, sparkling in the sunshine, 
the pond. The pond! Oh, why had she for- 
gotten it! This very hour that she had said 
to herself how safe the children were! She 
did not dare to think. She was almost afraid 
to look. Were those footprints, there in the 
muddy edge! Was that Priscilla’s blue hat 
floating in the middle? 

Just then there came a swift seratch of 
feet on the boards behind her. She turned to 
see Ben whirl beside her, and dance just out 
of reach in the doorway. 

“Ben! Ben!” she cried, trying to seize his 
collar. “Go find her! Find Priscilla!” 
she pointed a shaking finger toward the pond. 
But Ben wheeled in the other direction, and 


was off, only to return and throw himself — 


against mama. Then he barked—short, sharp, 


The cousins have come! 


and 


No need to 


« 


excited barks that could only mean, dazed as 


mama was: “Follow me! Follow me!” 


Grandpa came around the corner of the 
barn.. “That's right. Ben knows. He knows 
where she is. Follow him!” 

Ben gave a great heave of his shaggy body 
and put his paws on grandpa’s shoulders with 
a wild lick of his tongue across grandpa’s face 
and then dashed off again. 

It was not down the lane that he went nor 
through the pasture, but around the barn and 
up the path. Across the grass and into his 
house he dived. “Why! What’s the matter, 
Ben, old boy?’ cried grandpa, catching up. 
What had suddenly turned the dog from his 
course?. Why did he suddenly hide in his 
house? The dog’s head appeared in the opening. 
He gazed up at the faces peering down at him, 
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grandma with tears on her cheeks, Betty and 
the little cousins crying too, because grandma 

d mama did. Ben gazed up at them for a 
moment and then he growled. Grandpa fell 
back in astonishment. And Bobby, bursting 
out of the group, rushed up and looked in 
the window. ‘“‘She’s in there! Ben’s got her 
in his house! She’s asleep on Ben’s straw!” 
he shouted, and opened the door. Mama fell 
on her knees beside the little huddle of sleep- 
iness that was Priscilla, and Ben whined softly 
and licked her ear. She seized his yellow 
head in her arms. 

“Bless him!” she cried. ‘He took care of 
my baby when everybody else forgot. That’s 
why he growled, to say he was ashamed of 
us all.” 

“But how’d she get in here?’ demanded 
Bobby, excitedly. “She couldn’t reach up to 
the door-knob. Do you s’pose she crawled in 
here herself, or did Ben carry her here the 
way he does the eggs?’ But Ben only beat 
a tattoo on the floor with his tail, looked 
very wise and most fearfully proud of him- 
self, and never said a word. 


To Massachusetts Conference 
Delegates 


The local committee in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of attendants at 
the State Conference to be held in Fitchburg, 


“May 15-17, desires to do all within its power 


to furnish entertainment to all who come. 
We need to know as far beforehand as is 
the number expecting to attend. 
Places of entertainment in the homes and 
hotel accommodations can be guaranteed up to 
a certain limit. The work of the committee 
can be greatly expedited and much of the con- 
gestion and confusion on the morning of reg- 
istration ean be eliminated if those desiring 
entertainment will send in their application, 
stating the length of time they desire it be- 
forehand. A certain number of hotel rooms 
are being reserved by the committee at rates 
from $1 per night up to $2 and (with bath) 
$2.50. specially should those desiring hotel 
reservations notify us as soon as possible, as 
we must give notice to the hotels at least 
two days in advance. Please send all ad- 
yance applications to Mr. Richard H. Hitch- 
cock, 21 Arlington St., Fitchburg. 
Jupson L. Cross, 
Pastor of the Entertaining Church. 


College Clubs in Churches 


To the Congregational Churches of America: 
The Congregational Foundation for Wduca- 
tion, established by vote of the National Coun- 
ceil in 1921, is now at work. Difficult and 
desperate. situations are being investigated 
with a view of rendering aid as soon as funds 
are available. The problems are so acute in 
some quarters as to demand immediate and 
generous help. Hence the necessity for the 
Foundation to secure funds for its work. 
The National Council commissioned the new 
organization to supplement its apportionment 


receipts sufficiently to bring the total for dis- 


tribution up to $500,000 this year. I am dis- 
posed to agree with Dr. Holt, of the Education 
Society, that if our movement is to succeed in 
a marked way, it must have the democratic 
support of the denomination.. Therefore, I am 
asking for the immediate organization of 
College Clubs in all of our churches. Several 
of the leading pastors have already signified 
their willingness to assist. 

We should have in every church a_ club 
made up of those who have attended college, 
who are in college, or expect to go to college, 
and the parents of former, present, and pros- 
pective college students, together with others 
interested in college ideals. By getting these 
forces together and informing them regarding 
the needs of Christian education, I believe that 
we may be able to create an enthusiasm for 
our work that will carry it forward to success. 
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The Foundation will provide a simple form 
of constitution for the clubs and stands ready 
to supply necessary information to aid in de- 
veloping interest in this work. It will ask 
that the clubs make it their task to send 
to our central organization a minimum of 
one-half as many dollars as there are members 
of the church with which they are connected. 
If we can have complete organization in 
the country, we shall get from this source 
$400,000 annually. -Backed by the College 
Clubs we may go confidently to men of wealth 
and ask them to build our permanent founda- 
tion of ten or twenty million dollars. 

Dr. William FH. Barton, Moderator, 
Dr. Charles H. Burton, Secretary, National 
Council of Congregational Churches, have 
given approval to the College Club idea. Dr. 
Barton, of Oak Park; Dr. Patton, of Los 
Angeles; and Dr. Bradley, of Cleveland, are 
ready to proceed immediately to the organiza- 
tion of College Clubs and I am hoping that 
a score or more of the other outstanding 
ministers of the country will join them so as 
to give the movement an auspicious start. 

Will your church be among the charter 
bands? I sincerely hope so and shall expect 
to hear from you very soon. 

We must not delay if some of our worthy 
institutions are to survive. 


and 


G. W. NASH. 


Chicago. President. 


Women Peacemakers 


The Boston Branch of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, which 
maintain’ a central office in Geneva, will hold 
a mass meeting in Ford Hall, Boston, Sunday 
evening, May 7, at which for the first time 
since the war, representatives of the countries 
who sought to destroy each other in the war 
will speak on the same platform. Gertrude 
Baer, of Berlin, a member of the League’s In- 
ternational Board and one of the organizers of 
the Youth Movement in Germany, Mrs. Annot 
Robinson, of Manchester, and Mlle. Thérése 
Pottecher-Arnould, of Paris, who are in this 
country to attend a convention of the Amer- 
jean section of the League, held in Washington, 
April 28-30, will then tell of the social and 
economic conditions which have resulted from 
the war in their countries, and of the develop- 
ment of the Peace Movement in their respec- 
tive nations. 


Rescue Work for Children 


All New Englanders who value devoted and 
conscientions Christian work for children 
should be interested in the campaign now on 
for the benefit of the Boston North End Mission, 
which maintains at Forest Hills the Mt. Hope 
Home for the “rescue, education and character 
development” of little ones in need of family 
care. Dr. A. Z. Conrad, of the Park Street 
Church, Boston, is the new President of the 
Mission, and the organization which has an 
interesting history extending over half a cen- 
tury numbers among its devoted friends repre- 
sentatives of many denominations. 


Boston Club Considers Loyalty to 


Law 
(Continued from page 557) 
and referred to Lincoln as a master politician 
and an example of one in whom the title was 
honorable. 

Then he turned directly to the great and seri- 
ous problem of the hour. The attitude of 
Americans to the 18th amendment looms up 
before us “and every man may well tremble 
when he realizes what is at stake. Are we 
going to stand for law and order? That is the 
test.” 

He condemned in no uncertain terms the 
men, some even of high education, who openly 
declare that they will obey the laws they like. 
“The man with a flask on his hip or who pur- 
chases contraband liquor is a partner of the 
bootlegger and stimulates that nefarious trade. 
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We must guard the gates of civilization not so 
much at the ports of entry as at the threshold of 
manhood, and womanhood, otherwise the hope of 
the future grows dim. I care not for the man who 
comes here from some benighted country with no 
appreciation of our institutions, for he has but 
a small sphere of influence. But when it is a 
banker, lawyer, or employer and he speaks 
against the enforcement of laws or disregards 
them, then great blows are struck at our in- 
stitutions.” It is your duty and my duty to 
stand by the law. If you or I intentionally 
violate the law we are traitors to the Consti- 
tution. ‘There is no liberty for a people ex- 
cept in,obedience to the law.” 

It was evident that the sentiment of the 
speaker met the approval of the audience, 
which they indicated by hearty applause. 

A second speaker, State Senator Léwis Park- 
hurst, made a brief but earnest and convine- 
ing address on a matter of more local interest, 
the need of a new state’s prison. He de- 
scribed present conditions, in the building 
erected in 1805, and asked for the support of 
his hearers in an effort to obtain a better, 
healthier, more humane, and more economical 
institution. It was evident that he 
gained the sympathy of his hearers. 

There was a large attendance at the meeting. 
Six new members were received and the names 
of fifteen more were presented, to be acted on 
at the next meeting. Pep Ws 


also 


The Church School 

(Continued from page 559) 
lows: the support of a bed at the Community 
Center; eight hundred surgical dressings made ; 
garments furnished the visiting nurses for dis- 
tribution; layettes prepared; fifty dolls dressed 
for poor children; toys and clothing sent to 
a Southern school; and Near Wast Relief work. 
One association supports a town kindergarten, 
and all have many forms of kindly home 
ministries. 

In the olden days the children came to the 
meetings with their mothers and received re- 
ligious instruction. They studied the Cate- 
chism, learned Bible verses and were urged to 
decision for Christ. The ministers were in- 
terested and helpful, teaching and addressing 
the little folks. Until 1870 they conducted all 
large public meetings. 

The Maternal Associations of today cover 
a wide range of interests. Hverything is con- 
sidered which relates to the welfare of mothers, 
children and the home. 

Two Associations report today that they 
meet weekly and study the Bible, the mothers 
bringing their small children. It is not sur- 
prising that a Cradle Roll flourishes there, and 
also a large Home Department. City mission- 
aries are often active in the conduct of such 
meetings. 

Another city group meets every two weeks, 
and has the privilege of unusually good speak- 
ers. At this meeting the pastor’s wife, mother 
of seven boys, has given ten-minute talks on 
the Problems of Motherhood. Such meetings 
are oases in the desert lives of many a woman. 

While the Maternal Association had its be- 
ginning in a city, there are now more groups 
in the suburban towns. Often they are inter- 
denominational. Sometimes they are depart- 
ments in the woman’s organizations. Some 
of the newest features are a Father’s Night, 
and a Mother-and-Daughter’s Night. 

The membership of local associations is made 
up of young up-to-date mothers. Three or four 
times a year all come together in the larger 
fellowship of the Union Maternal Association. 
Together they consider the problems of mother- 
hood; together “Prove the power of prayer.” 

T2052 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Our Church and Our Part 


Comment on Topic for May 14-20 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


How Can We Help Our Church and 
Ps, 1222 1-9. 


Topic: 
Get Help from It? 


Light from the Bible Passage 

This is a pilgrim song. By a free interpreta- 
tion these thoughts come out. The spirit of an- 
ticipation plays a large part in what we get 
from the church. It is rightly a place of delight. 
There is a personal joy in the fellowship of kin- 
dred souls. It is a place where the neighbor- 
hood spirit is strong. No large satisfactions are 
found there for transients. It is rich in them 
for those whose feet are planted in it. Ohurch- 
going is a witness of our thought of God. A 
large place in our worship must be found for 
thanksgiving. The contemplation of the past 
glory of the church always thrills the heart. It 
is a place where class distinctions have no right- 
ful place; in it we all sit in high places. It is 
a house of prayer, where peace is sought and 
obtained. It is a place of inspiration for the 
nation’s life and that of the humblest individual 
in it. 


Leads for the Leader 

Try to picture your community without a 
single church. Would the schools furnish’ suffi- 
ciently high motives for life? Would lodges and 
organizations? What sort of a place would it 
be for boys and girls? From what source would 
motives for high and noble living come? 

Christian Endeavor stands for two purposes 
—to exalt Christ and the Church, our own in 
particular. 

Do we know our church? Its history? Its 
field? (Some WHndeavor societies under the 
pastor’s direction conduct a survey and census 
of the parish.) 

Are we good: advertisements of our church? 
Do we attract or repel? Do we talk it up or 
down? 

It is a guide. Do we accept its help? It is 
a power-house. Do we get our power from it? 
It is a pathway to Christ. Do we walk in it? 
It is a communion of souls. Do we stand 
apart? 


Thoughts for Members 

I have no veneration for the Church .. . as 
an establishment, but I have the utmost venera- 
tion for it as an instrument of Christian good. 
—Thomas Chalmers. 

Essentially the Church is not an inviting 
body, calling people to come to it; but an offer- 
ing body, giving something to the world in the 
name of Christ its head.—Cleland B. McAfee. 

To be of no church is dangerous. Religion, 
of which the rewards are distant, and which 
is animated only by faith and hope, will glide 
by degrees out of the mind unless it be in- 
vigorated and reimpressed by external ordi- 
nances, by stated calls to worship, and the sal- 
utary influence of example—Samuel Johnson. 

In these days the spirit of Christ is revealed 
mainly in the attitude and bearing, in the 
deeds, the moods and the utterances of his 
chureh.—Dean Charles R. Brown. 


A Moment of Prayer 

Our lips take up the words “I love thy 
Church, O God.” May it be more than a love 
that expresses itself in a song. May it find its 
richest expression in a service, such as shall 
honor thee, lift up our own hearts into the 
Master’s presence and make more rapid and 
extensive the coming of his kingdom. Amen. 
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Directors of Religious 
Education 


There seems to be no satisfactory agency 
among us Congregationalists for bringing to- 
gether churches which desire directors of re- 
ligious education and the people who are avail- 
able for this kind of service, except in New 
England, where the Congregational Board of 
Pastoral Supply aids churches to find men 
(not women) ordained, or looking towards 
ordination, for assistant pastors or directors of 
religious education. 

Therefore, the Congregational Education 
Society is offering its service to such churches 
and to such people as the Congregational Board 
of Pastoral Supply does not serve in the field 
of religious education. 

The Society cannot take responsibility for 
selecting or placing candidates, but it will be 
glad to put churches and applicants in 
touch with each other and with sources 
of information. If churches are wanting 
directors of religious education for this 
Summer, and more especially to take up 
permanent work this fall, and care for the 
help of this Society, now is the time when you 
should send us a statement giving data regard- 
ing the church, regarding religious education 
work in the Sunday school and among the 
young people, as to possible salary, and other 
data bearing upon the position. 

Those desiring our help in securing posi- 
tions should send to us for a blank data sheet 
that they may give us such facts as they care 
to regarding their preparation and experience, 
with names of references. 

14 Beacon St., F. M. SHELDON, 

Boston, Mass. General Secretary, 

Congregational Education Society. 


Rare Book for Gordon Library 


Lovers of religious scholarship in New Eng- 
land will be deeply interested in the recent 
dedication of the Edward Payson Vining Me- 
morial Library, at Gordon College of Theology 
and Missions, in Boston. In the passing of 
this notable library from private ownership to 
semi-public use an important addition is made 
to the theological and Biblical resources of 
New England theological scholars. 

The career of the collector was a picturesque 
one. Tollowing service, as a young man, in 
the Civil War, he was, up to the age of 46, 
a prominent railroad man in the West, when 


he retired to devote his time to study. His 
development was in four lines—Biblical, lin- 
guistie, archeological and Shakesperian. He 


read and wrote over 50 languages, including 
many rare and obsolete tongues. He became 
an authority on Biblical and religious litera- 
ture of mission fields and of the early Ameri- 
can races. He was also widely known in 
Shakesperian scholarship, author of several 
well-known works and one of the founders of 
the American Shakespere Society. 

The Vining Collection of over 10,000 volumes 
cost the collector some $50,000. It contains 
a working library of standard Biblical, mis- 
sionary and historical literature, but the sey- 
eral thousand rare books are the special feature 
of the collection. The Biblical section includes 
all the leading English and American editions 
of the Bible from the beginning. The full 
photographie reproductions of the Vatican, 
Sinaitic and British Museum manuscripts of 
the New Testament are in the collection. There 
are valuable Greek uncials and illuminated 
manuscripts. Among the treasures are the 
second and fourth impressions of the first 
folio edition of Shakespere, and the Chronica 
Nurnberger. 
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Gordon College plans to make these spe 
resources of the library available, not only for 
its own members, but for other scholars who 
desire to benefit by it, and in this way regards 
itself as a custodian for the benefit of the 
religious public at large. 4 

The Vining Collection is housed effectively 
in the White Memorial Library, where . if 
makes a strong addition to the working library 
of the College. The dedication is one of the 
events in a college year of great advance in 
every line. A crowded enrollment this year 
of over 200 students, limited to this number 
by lack of dormitory room, is already exceeded 
by the advance enrollment for next year. The 
Graduate School of Theology and the Theo- 
logical College course are sharing in this 
progress. 


Memories of Kansas Crusaders 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Perhaps it is because for some years “my 
outward eyes their seeing have forgot” that 
more even than most octogenarians I live in 
the memory of the past, looking down its long 
vistas with “that inward eye which is the 
bliss of solitude.” To no one of your many 
readers, I feel sure, could come the thrill that 
came to me on hearing read the account, in 
your issue of March 16, of that meeting in 
the old North Church on the New Haven 
Green in 1856, to bid Godspeed to the mem- 
bers of the Kansas Crusade. For I myself 
was there, a girl of fourteen, lump-throated 
at the thought that my own father, Deacon 
Harvey Hall, was just starting on this far 
journey, leaving of necessity my mother and 
us children behind. I can see still how Mr. 
Beecher looked, standing sturdily in the pul- 
pit, and hear how our voices sang out in 
Whittier’s splendid lines: 

We cross the prairie as of old 

The pilgrims crossed the sea, 

To make the West, as they the Hast 

The homestead of the free! 


Upbearing like the Ark of old, 
The Bible in our van, 

We go to test the truth of God 
Against the fraud of man. 


And Dr. Dutton did present to my father 
the Bible and rifle just as your story tells, 
but the kindness of time has failed to chronicle + 
the amazing way in which, through confusion 
and emotion, the good pastor ended his: speech. : 
For the dear man actually said: “I desire to” | 
present to Deacon Harvey Hall a Bible and a 
Sharp’s rifle, believing that he will use them 
only when necessary.” That yery Bible is in 
the possession of our family now, well-worn in 
spite of this presentation speech, bearing on 
its fly leaf the words, “Presented to Deacon 
ITarvey S. Hall by his pastor, Rey. S. W. S._ i] 
Dutton, on the eve of his departure for 
Kansas—‘The sword of the Lord and of! 


Gideon.’ ” if 


* 


Miss Mary Dutton, the pastor’s sister, and_ 
principal of Grove Hall “Young Ladies’ Sem 
inary,” pledged money to buy a rifle, and a 
a result every one of the Southern girls left 
her school—a serious blow to her work—but, — 
God helping her, she could do no otherwise.” 
There was no doubt in any of our minds that — 
it was ‘for righteousness’ sake” that she suf- 
fered. : 

I thank you, Sir, for reviving these mem- 
ories in an old woman’s heart, and for bring- _ 
ing me once more into touch with those 
fathers of ours who through faith subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, waxed valiant in fight, looking for a 
City which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God. J. H.-W. 


ay 4, 1922 


How They Do It 
Methods in Church Work 
Weekly Parish Letter 


The Parish Letter is proving one of the most 
effective features of the work of SECOND, 
Bipperorp, Mr., Rev. C. S. Jones, minister. 
On Friday of each week the pastor writes a 

' jetter to the people of the parish, containing 
announcements, reports of activities and gen- 
eral news concerning the church and its work. 
Hach letter has religious sentiment in it, and 
most of the letters contain brief announcements 
concerning the wider program of the denomina- 
tion. The letters are apparently carefully read, 
and have proved the most effective and com- 
prehensive advertising the church has ever un- 
dertaken. About three hours of the pastor’s 
time is consumed in getting together the mate- 
rial, composing and printing the letter. A 
“Neostyle” machine is used. The letters in the 
city are carried out by a boys’ messenger sery- 

‘ice, and the addressing on out-of-town and 
rural letters is done by a volunteer secretary, 
who also attends to the folding and listing for 
the boys. This furnishes a good means of 
keeping in touch with non-resident members, 
especially the boys and girls away at school, 
and frequent messages of appreciation from 
them are received by the pastor. 


Fellowship Visits to Local Churches 

Fellowship visits under the auspices of the 
women’s home and foreign missionary boards 
of the state of Washington are being made 
to the women’s and young people’s societies 
of every church in the state. The purpose is 
to spread information and arouse interest in 
the missionary work which these boards repre- 
sent. ‘The women representing the boards go 
in teams of two usually, meeting the women 
of the churches in groups and telling of the 
program and scope of the missionary enter- 
prise. New interest and enthusiasm for the 
missionary work of the boards is resulting 

_ from these fellowship visits. 

In Seattle, fellowship meetings carried on 
by pastors and laymen have been helg@ in 
several churches in the suburbs, the visiting 
pastors and laymen dining with the local 
church and bringing cheer and encouragement 
to its pastor and members. 

CR IG 


New Extension Board Plans in 
_ Southeast 


An important conference was held in At- 
Janta, April 3-5, to plan the work of the Ex- 
tension Boards in the Southeast. There were 
present Dr. W. Knighton Bloom, of New 
York, National Secretary of the Sunday School 

' Pxtension Society; Dr. Lewis H. Keller, Dis- 
trict Superintendent; and superintendents J. 
F. Blackburn, Neil McQuarrie, F. P, Ens- 
minger and James M. Graham. The work of 
the Southeast has been re-organized in the 
interest of larger efficiency and a forward- 

- looking program. 

Rey. F. P. Hnsminger is to have charge of 
Extension work in the Northern Division of 
the district, including the Carolinas, Tennessee 
and Kentucky. Rey. Neil McQuarrie is to 

-superintend the work in Georgia, Alabama, 
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and West Florida. Stiperintendent Keller will 
have temporary charge of the work in Florida, 
till a superintendent is chosen by the New 
York office and the Florida Conference. Rey. 
J. EF. Blackburn will be Field Secretary of 
Sunday School Extension work in the South- 
east under the direction of Secretary Bloom 
and the Atlanta office. Rev. J. M. Graham 
will be superintendent of the Community De- 
velopment Commission, answering calls for 
special work in community development as a 
part of the Extension program. Secretary OC. 
L. Fisk, of Cleveland, who represents the work 
of the Education Society in the Southeast, is 
shaping up an educational program for the 
entire district, to be carried out in conference 
with the district and state superintendents. 
The features specially stressed will be an 
efficiency campaign with the rural churches 
to develop their latent resources; the organi- 
zation of new and the development of existing 
church schools; the organization and de- 
velopment of new churehes in the important 
centers of the Southeast, specially in Florida 
and the Northern states of the district. Thus 
the entire educational and extension activities 
of our denomination will be shaped toward the 
strengthening of our denominational forces in 
the Southeast in the present and the coming 
years. BU es Bucy 


From East to West 


VERMONT 

Memorable Holy Week in Barton 

Thursday night of Holy Week marked an 
epoch in First, Barton, when 18 new mem- 
bers were received by Rey. J. J. Hutchinson, 
most of them on confession of faith. Five 
young couples were among the number and 
all others were men and women of mature 
age, reaching the great decision without ex- 
citement or undue solicitation. All represent 
the highest type of citizens, several of the 
men being officials of the village and organiza- 
tions of influence. What sight could more 
inspire than to see father, mother and three 
children baptized and stalwart men, of six 
feet in the prime of life acknowledging their 
allegiance to Christ? A single generation 
will not see the influence of that night pass 
away. On Easter Sunday evening the music 
committee of the church gave a musical pro- 
gram illustrated with tableaux representing 
scenes of the first Easter, the lighting effect 
being from colored spot lights. The seating 
capacity of the church is about 300, but more 
than 350 people witnessed the scenes with en- 
raptured silence. Ww. H. G. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Gifts to Church at Auburn 

Through the generosity of three of its mem- 
bers, AUBURN has recently received gifts 
amounting to $7,000. Mrs. Emma G. Sibley, 
widow of the late George H. Sibley, in memory 
of her daughter, Adelaide, presented $5,000 to 
build a parsonage on the south lot. Mrs. Mary 
Phillips and Mrs. Clara Pond each gave $1,000 


‘to remodel the present parsonage, to be used 


for a parish house. The church has also re- 
ceived a bronze tablet in memory of World War 
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Veterans from the church, the gift of William 
F’. Stone, clerk of the church. 

Rey. A. H. Wheelock, of Needham, has ac- 
cepted a call to become pastor of Auburn, and 
will begin his duties June 1. ee oR De Te 


Installation of Dr. Woodrow 

Dr. S. H. Woodrow was installed as pastor 
of Newton Highlands, April 21. Dr. ©. H. 
Patton, of the American Board, acted as mod- 
erator of the installing council and Rey. C. L. 
Morgan, of Payson Park, Belmont, as scribe. 
Dr. Woodrow’s statement of religious experi- 
ence and faith was remarkable for its simplic- 
ity, absorbing interest and inspiration as @ 
life-story and proved his grasp of the great 
principles of Christian doctrine. In harmony 
with the best modern scholarship and the 
spirit of Jesus’ teachings, he met frankly and 
explained with wonderful clarity his views of 
the more difficult theological problems and em- 
phasized especially the relation of the Chris- 
tian religion to life. 

The council consisted of representatives of 
the Suffolk West Association of Churches and 
others including First Church, Washington, 
D. C., and Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, of which 
Dr. Woodrow was formerly pastor. 

Following supper, a large number attended 
the installation seryice in the evening. Parts 
were taken as follows: Invocation, Rey. C. R. 
Phipps, former pastor of the church; Scripture 
reading, Rev. J. J. Walker; sermon, Dr. C. R. 
Brown; installing prayer, Dr. F. HE. Emrich; 
charge to the pastor, Dr. M. H. Lichliter; 
charge to the people, Dr. G. T. Smart, former 
pastor; right hand of fellowship, Rev. HE. M. 
Noyes. 

The sermon was on “Keeping the Faith,” 
and was a clear, forceful and inspiring pres- 
entation of Dean Brown’s own faith and his 
wise practical outlook on religion and life. 
The sermon supplemented and harmonized with 
Dr. Woodrow’s statement to a striking degree. 
Both emphasized the changes in their beliefs 
as they grew from youth to maturity, both 
concentrating their thought “on the simple 
essentials of Christian faith and their appli- 
cation to service in life.” 

Dr. Woodrow is preaching to large congrega- 
tions, the work of the church is making good 
progress in all departments and many new 
members are being received into membership. 


Renewed Life at Great Barrington 

GREAT BARRINGTON is renewing its activi- 
ities under the ministrations of Rev. C. T. 
Chase, formerly of Central, Lynn. While a 
néw interest is being shown in different direc- 
tions, two new experiments have been success- 
fully tried out. On Sunday evenings everything 
in the town has been accustomed to be closed, 
even the churches. ‘The churches have been 
closed because they could not secure satisfactory 
second congregations. This winter the pastor 
secured a committee representing all phases 
of Christian belief and all the smaller towns 
around Great Barrington. Under the care of 
this committee community meetings have been 
held in the local theater from Christmas to 
Paster time. The audiences have ranged from 
600 to 800 and have served to unite the town 
in a common bond of interest and friendliness 
which has never before existed. Community 
singing, led by the theater orchestra, films, 
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solos and an address have featured the pro- 
grams. The weekly offerings have met the 
entire expense. 

The second experiment concerned the Sun- 
day school of the Congregational church which 
had been running down for some time. Warly 
last fall an Institute of Religious Education 
was held. Mrs. M. P. Yarrow and Rev. W. V. 
Lytle came from Boston to address the ses- 
sions and to hold conferences. All the town 
Sunday school workers, as well as all the 
workers in Sunday schools in the region, were 
invited to share in this conference. New 
methods and suggestions and inspiration came 
from the meetings and enabled the officers to 
remodel the Sunday school methods to a large 
extent. Then as the heaviest weather came 
on it was found that many of the children who 
lived on the outskirts of the town were unable 
to reach the Sunday school sessions. A half 
dozen of the gentlemen of the church responded 
to a request to bring these children from the 
outlying districts into the town in their autos. 
The undertaking has proved successful and has 
increased the membership of the school and 
raised the index of regularity in attendance. 

B. N. W. 


Phillips, South Boston, Pushing Forward 

PHILLIPS, SOUTH BOSTON, is increasing its 
service to the community in propagating real 
religion under their new pastor, Rev. H. A. 
Morton, who this month celebrates his first 
anniversary as the pastor of this historic 
church. He advocates the establishment of a 
jJarge endowment fund, whose cause has also 
been championed by Deacon Donely, an es- 
teemed and venerable member of the church. 
During his year’s pastorate, Mr. Morton has 
had the constant service of an able corps of 
workers. Miss Ethel Love, Miss Marie John- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. James L. Reid and Miss 
Laura Newhall are the leaders of young people. 

The pastor soon started a training class, 
which has grown to large proportions. Every 
Friday the gathering is taught facts about the 
Bible, which will make them better church 
members and better citizens. At the next com- 
munion 40 will unite with the church. 

With great success various church classes 
and societies have led the Friday evening 
prayer meetings. The Friendly Class for men, 
the Prospect Class for young men, the Outlook 
Class for women and the Bible School teachers 
have already conducted meetings. The Sunday 
school has attained its high water-mark in at- 
tendance, 312 being present at a recent meeting. 


Lynnfield Community Doing Good Work 

Where the famous Newburyport Turnpike 
erosses historic Salem St., stands the edifice 
of LYNNFIELD Community. It used to be 
known as Second Congregational, but when 
the discovery was made that there were many 
more residents representing other denomina- 
tions than those of the Pilgrim faith, there 
was only one thing to do, label it, The Com- 
munity Church (Congregational). Since this 
was done it has become a community church 
in fact as well as in name. 

Two years ago Rev. H. L. MacKenzie, then 
studying in Harvard and preaching at Hop- 
kinton, was called to serve as student pastor. 
He succeeded Rev. R. W. Haskins who faith- 
fully ministered to the community for a period 
of ten years. 

Last year an Hyery Member Canvass was 
made to secure the names of all Protestant 
residents of the town and to determine their 

'ehureh affiliations. Following this 21 new 
members united with the church, 17 on confes- 
sion. 

With the awakened interest of the com- 
munity in the church and owing to the various 
religious beliefs represented, it soon became 
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necessary to revise the church constitution. 
Plans are now under way for enlarging the 
present building and making it more suitable 
for the new program of work. This will in- 
clude a clubroom for the ladies’ and men’s 
organizations and social rooms for the work 
among young people. 

Recently a reception was given in honor 
of the pastor which was attended by over 200 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 

If good men who devote themselves to 
cleaning up social conditions, tear down 
their habit of church attendance, they will 
find in a generation that they have broken 
the conduit through which the necessary 
cleaning water is obtained. 


people, in recognition of the splendid record 
covering the past two years. As evidence of 
appreciation and esteem a purse of gold was 
presented by the parish. The completion of 
his theological studies this year will permit 
Mr. MacKenzie to give undivided attention 
to the church work in the community, thus 
auguring greater accomplishments. 


Notable Easter Gifts to First Church, Methuen 

Tirst, METHUEN, already a shrine of Gothic 
granite with a nationally famous Resurrection 
window, was presented Holy Week with land 
adjoining the church green, overlooking the 
Merrimac valley and estates. It thus adds 
46,000 square feet, making an entire block, on 
which future developments may evolve, two 
tennis courts already existing for the church 
club. A parsonage and perhaps other church 
adjuncts may later be built there. 

In addition the Great Barrington organ 
worth $40,000 was presented and both were 
accepted at the annual meeting April 12. 

The value of the two gifts approximates 
$70,000. The pastor, Dr. P. H. Hpler, for a 
year and a half has been in touch with Mr. 
Arthur T. Walker, executor of the Searles 
estate, and the church rejoices with him at 
this double gift of Holy Week, which will 
further adorn one of the most beautiful Con- 
gregational shrines in America. 


Charlton Churches Federate 

The First Congregational Church and the 
Universalist Chureh, of Charlton, after pro- 
longed deliberation, have voted to federate, and 
have called Rev. F. G. Merrill, of Spencer, 
formerly pastor at North Weymouth, and for 
ten years pastor at Amesbury; and he has ac- 
cepted the call and is now at work. Mr. Mer- 
rill supplied the pulpit for some time previous 
to being called to the pastorate, and his minis- 
trations made an excellent impression upon the 
people of Charlton. A business committee of 
three members from each church drew up the 
plan of federation which was later adopted 
by the churches. The compact between the 
two churches provides that the present prop- 
erty of both shall be retained, that services be 
held in the Universalist Church during July 
and August, and in the Congregational Church 
the rest of the year, thus continuing to the 
Universalist Church the right to hold its be- 
quests formerly received. The Congregational 
parsonage, after extensive improvements, will 
be the home of the new pastor, and the Uni- 
versalist parsonage will be retained for the 
residence of the former Universalist pastor, 
Rev. EH. W. Preble, who becomes pastor emeri- 
tus of the federated church. Provision is made 
that if either church wishes to withdraw from 
the federation the withdrawal may be made 
following a three months’ notice of the desire. 
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The business committee recommended a salary 
of $1,800 per year. The Congregational Church 
was formerly aided by the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society. This federation adds one 
more to the rapidly increasing number of fed- 
erated churches in Massachusetts, which now. 
includes more than forty such bodies. , 
Dees 


Sunday Evenings in Arlington Heights 

Two series of evening services on alternate 
Sundays at Park AvE., ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, 
Rey. H. L. Stratton, pastor, have attracted 
good congregations. The first series was given 
under the general title, “The Incarnation 
Today” or “Christ in Human Activities,’ with 
the sub-topics, Christ in Our Homes, Christ 
in Our Town, Christ in Our Churches, Christ 
in Our Industries and Christ in Our Interna- 
tional Affairs. The speakers on these subjects 
have been Dr. W. H. Prescott, a physician ; 
Mayor E. O. Childs, of Newton; Dr. Doremus 
Scudder, of the Boston Federation of Churches ; 
Rey. Harold Marshall, publisher of the Uni- 
versalist Leader; and Dr. J. L. Barton, secre- 
tary of the American Board. 

The second series of talks, under the leader- 
ship of the pastor, have been on the subject, 
“Hour Books That Count.” “If Winter Comes,” 
by A. S. Hutchinson; “More That Must Be 
Told,” by Philip Gibbs; and “Main Street,” 
by Sinclair Lewis, have already been discussed. 
One other book to be treated in this series is 
“Outline of the World’s History,” by H. G. 
Wells. These discussions are followed by a 
question period. 

Park Ave. has also had the opportunity of 
listening to Prof. H. Augustine Smith on “The 
Threefold Program of Fine Arts in Religion,” — 
and Dr. Henry K. Warren, of Yankton College, 
whose subject was “Unemployment.” 

All these services have attracted wide atten- 
tion and proved successful. The interest of 
the people in the book sermons has been shown 
in the inquiries made concerning two of them, 
which were postponed from the dates originally 
set for their discussion. 


NEW YORK 

Easter in Brooklyn 

All the Brooklyn churches report an Easter 
season unsurpassed in deepening spiritual inter- 
est on the part of the congregations, with 
record attendances at the services both dur-_ 
ing Holy Week and Haster Day, very large 
accessions, of which the noteworthy fact is 
the large proportion, greater in most cases’ 
than ever before, of those received on confes- 
sion of faith, both young people and adults. 
The two largest accessions reported were 
FLATBUSH, where 101 new members were re-- 
ceived, 71 on confession of faith and renewal 
of covenant, of which 47 came from the 


—Chureh School; and Tompkins AVE., includ- 


ing Puritan Chapel, with 100 accessions to the 
membership, 82 on confession of faith. CEN- 
TRAL received 60 new members; BusHWICK 
AvE., 63; Kines HigHway, 66; CHURCH OF 
THE PVANGEL, 55; St. PAauL’s, 15; BoroucH 
Parx, 10. At Lewis AvE., a Communion class 
of 21 members was received at Waster, with 
adult members to be received the first of May. 
The spring accessions at SOUTH, will also- 
be received the first Sunday in May. A nota-— 
ble fact in connection with the additions at 
Flatbush was that 19 parents and relatives off 
present Church School pupils united with the 
church because of the affection and loyalty of 
their children to the Chureh School, a re- 
markable tribute to the effectiveness of tha 
institution. 

A beautiful custom which has been follow 
for a number of years at Bushwick Ave., Rey. 
Dr. J. L. Clark, pastor, is that of the famili 


| 
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in the church membership each presenting a 
potted plant for the decoration of the church 
auditorium, these plants being delivered on 
Sunday night and Monday to the sick and 
shut-in throughout the neighborhood. In ad- 
dition to the floral decorations, eight or ten 
song birds provide a natural accompaniment 
to the jubilant Easter music. The ladies of 
the church presented to Dr. Clark at Haster a 
very handsome pulpit gown, in special honor 
of the sixteenth anniversary of the beginning 
of his pastorate, recently celebrated. 


At Curist CHURCH, RicHMOND Hit, the 
attendance overflowed the building, 390 being 
seated in an auditorium which provides com- 
fortably for 250. Thirty-two new members 
were received at the Communion ~service on 
Thursday evening. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, the veteran preacher, de- 
livered the Waster sermon at the CHURCH OF 
THE PILGRIMS, on the subject, “Why I Be- 
lieve in Immortality.’ Dr. Abbott said in 
part, “The resurrection of’ Jesus Christ is 
not an extraordinary event; it was an ex- 
traordinary evidence of an ordinary event. 
Death as we see it here and immortality as 
they saw it there, are one and the same phe- 
nomenon. 

“Man begins this life in a darkened cham- 
ber, and as an infant first discovers his powers 
of perception. He sees forms and color, and 
the artist is born; he hears his little brother 
playing the piano with one finger, and the 
musician comes into being. Later, when he 
begins to see moral distinctions, that is a birth, 
the same being true of intellectual distinctions. 
At school he comes to know fraternity, com- 
panionship, justice and honesty. People be- 
gin to wonder at him and praise him, and 
every word of praise is a humiliation, for he 
senses that what is in his heart is greater 
than he can give forth. 

“As he becomes older the body ceases to 
grow, but the spirit increases. Then the body 
drops and the spirit rises to some other life, 
we know not where, nor how. Our knowledge 
is confined to our experiences. Beyond them 
we cannot go. The fact that the body is de- 
stroyed does not indicate the destruction of 
the spirit any more than the destruction of a 
pipe organ implies the death of the organist. 

“How then shall we think of our dead? 
Certainly not as lying in the ground; only as 
living where they live and watching as they 
watch. There is no death. Death and resur- 
rection are one and the same. We are build- 
ing a ship for launching into the element for 
which the Father has been preparing us.” 


Sourn had the largest congregation it has 
had for 25 years (according to several life- 
long members). The meetings of Holy Week 
held both morning and evening daily except 
Saturday and Sunday, had steadily grown in 
attendance, with a large congregation present 
for the Communion on Thursday evening. 
An Waster Offering of at least $2,000 had been 
asked for that the interior of the church might 
be partially redecorated. When the Treas- 
urers made announcement of the total of the 
morning and evening offering, at the Social 
Hour following the evening service, the social 
rooms were crowded full and something of 2 
thrill went over the room when the figures 
were given—$3,615.35. Other amounts ag- 
gregating about $100 either have come in or 
are expected. This offering is made on top of 
the largest benevolent and home expense 


budget South has ever raised. South faces the 


future confident in the magnificent loyalty of 
its people. 
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Death of Dr. Best 

Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, has lost one of its 
most valued members in the death of Dr. W. 
N. Best, a scientist known throughout the 
world as the dean of the oil burning industry. 
Dr. Best was a trustee of Clinton Ave. Church 
and had given generously of his time and 
ability toward the work of that church, es- 
pecially in the interim after the resignation 
of Dr. Boynton, when the whole matter of the 
policy and reconstruction of the church was 
in question. Dr. Best was born in Quincy, 
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Salary Roll of Honor 
Previously reported, 1,469. 


1470. Hutchinson, Minn. 

1471. Old South Union, Weymouth, Mass. 
1472. Federated, Huntington, Mass., $200. 
1478. Agawam, Mass. (2d). 

1474. Medford, Mass., Mystic (3d). 

1475. Passaic, N. J., $300 (4th). 

1476. Yucaipa, Cal., $300 (2d). 

1477. First, Carpentersville, Ill., $300. 
1478. Bethel, Me., $150 (2d). 
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Ill., and had devoted the greater part of his 
lifetime to the invention of devices for burn- 
ing oil for heat and in manufacturing plants. 

Dr. Best was a member of the Brooklyn 
Federation of Churches, the Congregational 
Club of Brooklyn, and an officer and member 
of many civic and charitable organizations. 
Hig influence and his guidance will be greatly 


missed in a wide circle of interests. iss IN 
ILLINOIS 
New Life in Sycamore 
Since the coming of Rev. F. J. Bishop, 


Jan. 1, to Syeamore, the chureh has taken on 
new life, and in all its activities a splendid 
spirit of helpfulness is manifested. On Easter 
Sunday 42 united with the church, 32 on con- 
fession of faith and 10 by letter, and others 
are soon to come into the chureh fellowship. 


MICHIGAN 
Laingsburg’s Lenten Program 
LAINGSBURG observed the opening of Lent 
with communion on March 12, and was host 
for a community service on the afternoon of 
Good Friday. Sunday Lenten themes were in 
order—“The Victory of Purpose,’ “The Vic- 
tory of Love,” “The Victory of Courage,” ‘The 
Victory of Humility,” “The Victory of Sery- 
ice’? and “The Victory of Sacrifice.’ Nine 
were received at Waster, one being a young 
lady twelfth in descent from Elder Brewster. 
A chorus of twenty voices rendered a cantata, 
“The Resurrection Hope.” Twenty-four have 
been received within the past two years. Rey. 
Clarence Young is pastor. 


WISCONSIN 

Banner Club in Kenosha 

The Men’s Club of First, Krnosua, has 
just closed its third successful season. This 
club is the largest Church Club in Wisconsin. 
It had this last season about one hundred and 
fifty paid-up members. It has six meetings a 
year, with some eminent speaker and a supper 
at each. The pastor, Dr. H. T. Sell, has writ- 
ten a series of ten Bible study textbooks, which 
have now attained a sale of over a quarter 
of a million copies. These books have been 
piaced in the Yale University Library in the 
Professor Sneath Section. 


IOWA 
Notable Easter in Cedar Rapids 
The Haster services of First, CEDAR Rapips, 
Rev. H. F. Milligan, pastor, marked one of the 
greatest days in the history of the church; 31 
were welcomed into fellowship, making a total 
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of 80 new members received since the beginning 
of the present pastorate last July. At the 
conclusion of the morning service, Deacon Gray 
came to the front of the church, and in a few 
well-chosen sentences expressed, on behalf of 
the church, their affection for Dr. Milligan, and 
announced to him that at the front door stood 
a Ford Sedan, the gift of the church. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Progress in McLaughlin 

Rey. Geo. EH. Brown was assisted in a series 
of Passion week services in UNION, McLauGH- 
LIN, by a number of neighboring pastors, 
among the number being: Rey. Nathaniel Haas, 
of Mobridge; Rev. Geo. BH. Green, of Ipswich; 
Rev. H. C. Juell, of Aberdeen; Rev. G. W- 
Reed, of McLaughlin; and Rey. W. H. Thrall, 
of Huron. These services were attended by 
large congregations every evening, and by a 
goodly number who do not usually attend the 
regular Sunday services. At the Easter morn- 
ing services, the pastor received five into the 
fellowship of the church, and administered bap- 
tism to two infants and an adult. Twenty- 
four members have been received into the 


MASTERED 
| MEN 


By F. A. Robinson 


Introduction by RALPH CONNOR 


AVA Ute absorbing tales of the 
salvaging of men among the 
broken driftwood of humanity. 
It will bring courage and hope 
to those who read it and awaken 
a deeper passion to share in God’s 
great mission to men. $2.00 


f GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
: PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 


Congregational _ 
College Women 


This year is the 75th anniversary of 


Rockford College for Women. Char- 
tered by the Congregationalists of Wis- 
consin and Northern Illinois, February 
25, 1847—for a time Rockford and Be- 
loit governed by the same board of 
Trustees. 

A pioneer women’s Christian college 
with reputation and prestige today that 
is national. 

High standards of scholarship, beauti- 
ful surroundings, and seventy-five years 
of fine traditions. Alma mater of many 
leading college women of America. 


A.B., B.S. degrees. Courses leading to 
degrees in Secretarial work. Social 
Service—Home Economics Courses. 


Reservations limited. Send for catalogue. 


WM. A. MADDOX, Ph.D., President 
Box 470 Rockford, Illinois 
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church during the present pastdrate, which 
began in November, 1920. 

A mew furnace has been put in the church, 
and the basement has been greatly improved. 
It is now used for a number of the social and 
other interests of the community. McLaughlin 


Send your Daughter to 


HOSMER HALL 


Near the First Congregational Church, St. Louis 


where she may be surrounded by the best 
influences during her formative period. 

Hosmer Hall is the only. school for girls 
in or near St. Louis approved by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 

Our graduates are entering 
coileges for women. 

We offer special courses in music, art, ex- 
pression and household arts. 

Our girls have remarkable 
health. 

We are now completing our registration 
for next year. 
Founded 1882 Tuition $1,000 


MRS. ELMA H. BENTON, A.M., Principal 


the eastern 


records in 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Courses for Young Women Students 
Resident and Non-Resident! 


Bible Study 


Christian Doctrine 
Christian Missions 
Psychology and Pedagogy 
The Art of Story Tetling 
Hygiene and Health 
Practical Experience in New York 


’ 


For particulars send for Catalogue 
7 Gramercy Park West, New York City 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


A high grade professional school in ap- 
plied religion, training for, the modern 
ministry in its: various fields. Interde- 
nominational faculty and student body. 
All the privileges of Oberlin College 
and its strong equipment. Generous 
Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees according to program. 


Apply to Dean’s Office, Council Hall, Oberlin, O. 


Gordon 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational College course of four 
years, college degree of Th.B. Grad- 
uate School of Theology, three year 
course, graduate degree of B.D. Two-year Colle- 
giate Training course. Interdenominational. of 
full college and graduate grade, with a wide range 
of studies, permeated by a remarkable evangelical 
spirit. Notable faculty and student body. New and 
beautiful fireproof buildings with dormitories. Or- 
ganized religious work and self-support. For catalog 
and correspondence, address Nathan R. Wood, 
President. 


Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mass. 


Make the Summer Count 


Ministers, Religious Secretaries, 
Teachers may use July and August 
for unbroken study. 


Two Terms: June 19—July 26; July 27—-Sept. 1 


Courses in both Seminary and University. 
Regular credit for completed work, 


Expenses reasonable, Write for information. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
5757 University Ave. OZORA S. DAVIS, President. 
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is a growing town on the main line of the Mil- 
waukee, and is situated about 30 miles west 
of Mobridge. 
NEBRASKA 

Crowds in Freemont Church 

Waster Sunday was a great day at First, 
I"REEMONT. A crowded house in the morning, 
with a splendid musical program and a mes- 
sage by the pastor on “Christ’s Easter Glory.” 
The Sunday school was the largest it has been 
for over five years. At the vesper hour a 
gathering that well filled the church took part 
in a very impressive communion service, and 
13 persons were received into church member- 
ship, six of the group being men and their 
wives. The church is looking forward to splen- 
did work in the future. Dr. O. O. Smith is 
in his fourth year with this church. 


FLORIDA 
New Organ for Miami Beach 

Haster Sunday brought to a climax 16 weeks 
of intensive work in Miami Beach, Rey. BE. A. 
King, pastor. A new pipe organ, the gift of 
the community, was presented by Mrs. Carl 
G. Fisher, who had sponsored the movement. 
The organ was dedicated with fitting cere- 
monies by a congregation that filled the church. 
The pipe organ was used in the service and in 
the evening accompanied the chorus choir 
in a great Waster cantata. The church was 
again filled for the evening. 

During the morning service five new mem- 
bers were received, three on confession of 
faith. This makes thirteen new members 
since the first of January. The church now 
has 40 members. Interest in the church hag 
increased rapidly. The church will continue 
its work through the summer. This church 
was organized Feb. 7, 1921, and dedicated 
March 20, 1921. The present pastorate be- 
gan Dee. 8, 1921. The membership was 27. 
It is the only church at Miami Beach and 
serves the entire community. Rev. BH. A. 
King, the minister, came directly to this field 
from the First Church, San Jose, Cal. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

Bust, A. C., Plymouth, Cornwall, 
Buffalo, S. D. Accepts. 

BINKLpY, 8. B. (Presby.), Unionville, Mo., to Gol- 
try, Okla. At work. 

MATTHEWS, G. T., Oacoma, 8S. D., to Ree Heights 
and Cedar. Accepts. 

PEYTON, J. M., Star, N. C., to Friona, Tex. 
cepts. 

Smitu, W. R., Nacogdoches, Tex., to Fruitvale 
and Rainey. At work. 

Wuiss, H. L., Boston University, Boston, Mass., 
to Groveland. Accepts. 

WILSON, F. C., Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, N. Y., to Richmond, Mass. ' Accepts. 

WooLtwortH, W. S., Aquebogue, N. Y¥., to Chest- 
nut Hill, Ct. Accepts. 


England, to 


Ac- 


Resignations 
Lemmon, C. H., First, New London, O., after six 
and one-half years. To reside at Detroit, Mich. 


Correction 
Hvwrer, Henry §., Shullsburg, Wis., has not re- 
signed, as recenty reported. 


Installations 
Woovrow, S. H., é., Newton Highlands, Mass., 
April 21. Sermon by Dr. C. R. Brown; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. G. G. Phipps, J. J. Walker, 
F. B. Emrich, M. H. Lichliter, BE. M. Noyes and 
G. T. Smart. 


Personals 
Eaton, Dr. EpwArpD D., of Wellesley, Mass., was 
presented with a purse of gold by the Second 
Church in Newton, West Newton, Mass., at a 
reception tendered to him and to the returning 
minister, Mr. Park, on April 17. Dr. Eaton has 
been in charge of the services at the church 
for the last six months, and he and Mrs. Eaton 
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have gained the affectionate esteem of the en-— 

tire parish. 4 
THOMAS, REY. J. Morriston, pastor at Ravens- 

wood, Chicago, delivered a sermon on April 2° 

to the Country by way of the Westinghouse 

Radiograph Station—K. Y. W. He was as-— 

sisted in the service by a choir composed of © 

people from the local church. 

Easter Accessions 
From 
. Church 
Conf. Total School 

CALIFORNIA 


Pasadena 27 38 
Santa Cruz, First 20 26 
Stockton, First 25 36 
CONNECTICUT \ 
Bridgeport, Bethany 19 37 
East Hampton 22 Pay 
Falls Village 9 10 
Naugatuck 26 35 ; 
New Haven, Redeemer 17 40 
South Canaan 3 ok 
Stony Creek 11 15 
Torringford 8 12 
Willimantic, First 41 52 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
In addition to the regular courses in 
the three Schools, 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 
education, and for the mission field, the 

following Fellowships are offered to 


Graduate Students 

The William Thompson and the John 
S. Welles Fellowships, each yielding $750 | 
annually, are awarded in alternate years f 
to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 

Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 
of $500 each are awarded annually. to 
graduates of any approved Seminary 
wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become candidates for 
the degrees of S. T. M. and Ph.D. 

The Hdward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for graduate students taking advanced 
courses in Pedagogy or Psychology in 
preparation for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Religious Education. 


Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


Bangor Theological Seminary — 


3 A 
The 106th year opened September 21. Thorough — 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses — 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- & 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- a 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 
For catalogue and information, apply to 4 
WarREN J. Mouton, President. : 
Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL ' 


Research and Training in Five Departments: f 
1) Pastoral Service. ss 


: 


2) Service in the Foreign Field. vy 
3) Religious Education. ca 
4) Practical Philanthropy. G 
3) History and Philosophy of Religion. ;. 


Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 4 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students, 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. _ 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL _ 


15 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 46 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium. — 
MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 2 
public and private — 


WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. — 


Recommends teachers to colleges, 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools, 
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_ Washington, Mt. Pleasant 


FLORIDA 
z Miami 
ILLINOIS 


Beach 


_ Abingdon 


Amboy 
Area 


Aurora, First 
Big Rock 


_ Bowen 
Byron 


Canton 
Carpentersville, First 
Chandlerville, First 


Cherry 


Chesterfield 
Chicago, Bird Memorial 


Chillicothe 


Argyle Community 
Bryn Mawr Community 
Christ, German 
Community 

Cragin 

Doremus 

Essex 

Firman 

Fourth 

Grand Ave. 

Green St. 

Hyde Park 
Immanuel 
Jefferson Park 
Lincoln Memorial 
Morgan Park 
Millard Ave. 
Pacific 

Park Manor 


Pilgrim 


South 

South Shore 
St. Paul 
Summerdale 
Trinity 


Watson Park 


Waveland Ave. 
Wellington Ave. 
West Pullman 


De Kalb 


Dover 


Dundee, First 


Dupo 


Dwight, First 


Elburn 
BDigin, 


First 


' Evanston, First 
Galesburg, Central 
Galesburg, East Main St. 
Glen Ellyn 
Godfrey 
Gridley 
Half Day, Washburn 
Harvey, Federated 
Highland 


Huntle 


af 


Jacksonville 
Kewanee, First 
La Harpe, Union 


Loda 


Lombard 
Mattoon, First 
Maywood, First 
Mazon, Park St. 
Moline, First 


Union 


Moline, Second 
Naperville 
Oak Park, Harvard 


North Berwyn 
Pilgrim 
Sixth 
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1,350 Graduates. 


Massachusetts General Hospital 
‘Training School for Nurses. 
Pre 
dents for advanced positions. 
lars consult Circular o 


Established 
pares its stu- 
For particu- 
f Information. Ad- 


Satty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. 


of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Pekin 6 7 3 
Peoria Heights 5 5 
Plymouth 5 5 5 
Princeton 4 14 3 
Quincy, First Union 65 90 14 
Roberts f! 3 
Rock Falls, First 10 11 10 
Rosemond 6 6 6 
Seatonville 9 9 9 
Sheffield 15 16 14 
Somonauk, Union 4 6 1 
eegece Plymouth 75 100 2% One of the fore- 
pringfield, First 3 4 x ff 
as Valley Akay Co Bs eee OFS most Christian 
Steger 3 4 
Sterling 4 5 1 Colleges 
St. Charles sta 12 8 
Summit 4 6 
Sycamore 32 42 
Villa Park 14 17 1 1—Eighty-sixth year 
et aso are 
r an, 2 2 2 have Ph. D. degrees 
Wayne 7 9 4 
Western Springs 6 6 4 5—One Instructor to 
Wilmette Bainrdawe28 every 13 students 
INDIANA 4—Enrollment Limit 550.— 
Dunkirk, Plymouth 8 8 4 330 men; 220 women 
Fort Wayne, Plymouth 35 45 36 4 
Franklin, Community 2 8 2 5—Endowment Rearing 
care 8 11 3 Two Millions 
Indianapolis, First 4 21 4 
Union 9 11 att 
Kokomo, First 6 8 a 
Michigan City 8 12 8 
Orland 6 7 us 
Terre Haute, First 28 35 
Plymouth 4 4 1 
Iowa PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Alden 3 7 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Algona 49 98 Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
Ankeny 29 38 Prepares men and ise ci 
SCOT: 5 56 The Pastorate Social Service 
aes xe a he Religious Educston ators Service 
MAIND Practical Instruction. Full Facilities of Us iy enelaCe Californias 
Waterville, Wirst 9 1 a EO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
York Beach 20 28 HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 
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FREE TUITION AT COLLEGES 


THAT is the unusual opportunity offered certain students who 


complete their courses creditably at 


Lawrence Academy 


The School has the disposal of fourteen scholarships — two at 
Harvard, four at Williams, four at Bowdoin, four at W abash. 
A boy who secures one can save from eight hundred to a thousand 
dollars of the cost of his college education. Write for booklet. 


DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN, Principal, Groton, Mass. 


i 
SBS RNS 


Summer School of Personality for Young Women 


r life offering exceptional opportunities for training in 
Oe self-development. Students inspired by wholesome 
and beautiful ideals of efficient womanhood, Health, character, re- 
sponsibility, and initiative. One hundred acres; pine groves and 3,000 
feet of seashore. Horseback riding. Athletics. Esthetic dancing. 
Music, Art, Languages, Crafts, Domestic Science and Business courses. 
Informal classes in Biology, Psychology and Christian Sociology lead- 
ing to Personality Synthesis. Diploma‘. mtroductory to definite service. 
DDIE BICKFORD, Director Box V, BREWSTER, MASS. 


Sea Pines 
Brewster, Mass. 


Cape Cod Bay 


Under auspices of Sea Pines 
School of Personality for Girls 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M. 
Founder 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS A 


Nig 


ACADEMY, MERIDE 


y 


ou ag 


rate tuition. 110th year opens Sept. 13th. High eleva- 
w Gymnasium. Playing 


Meriden, New Hampshire. 


high de Congre ational preparatory school with a mode: 
ned eight Pry cate 100 acres Farm. Separate dormitories for girls and boys. Ne 
fields. Outing club for winter sports. Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Headmaster, 


First 


Congregational 


Church, 
Madrid, N. Y. 


The first church in the country to send 
“The Congregationalist,” at its own ex- 
pense, to all families in the parish 


VER two years ago this Church decided that the time had come when all the members and adherents of 
() the Church should be enabled to think in terms of the whole denomination and not merely in terms of the 
local Church. To do this it was decided to write an amount into the Budget sufficient to send The Con- 
gregationalist, together with the American Missionary and Missionary Herald, to every family in the Parish. 


This was done at the suggestion of the. minister, who believes that every Church member should know what 


the whole denomination is thinking, planning and doing. 


The Church is a village Church of the live variety, with a substantial membership of splendidly loyal 

people, and many equally loyal friends whose names are not on the membership roll. It owns a good prop- 
erty, and has an income large enough to take care of all its needs. 
During the last two years it has led all the Churches of its Association 
in Benevolences. It has one of the largest week-night attendances in 
the Association and uses Motion Pictures at its evening service. The 
Church has a splendid Junior Congregation. 


The Congregationalist has been so well received that there is no 
disposition on the part of the people to discontinue it. It is used freely 
in our week-night services, many of the people bringing the most in- 
teresting items and reading them. Fifteen minutes is given to this each 


week. This gives a splendid opportunity for discussion of any items 
of unusual interest. 


The weekly visit of The Congregationalist to the homes of the people 
makes it easy to talk about our Educational and Missionary activities, 
for the simple reason that the people understand what is being discussed. 


The Madrid Church most heartily commends this plan of sending The 
Congregationalist into the home of every family connected with the 


Church. It will cost something but it will be worth far more than it 
costs. Rev. 


Isaac STEENSON, PASTOR 


A number of churches have since adopted this method whose 


pastors, without exception, are all enthusiastic over the results 


The Jonaregationalist 


14 Beacon Street 19 W. Jackson Street 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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was buried March 26, Dr. L. O. Baird, of Seattle, 
officiating. Mr. Parr was stricken down in the 
full vigor of his’ ministry, and in the prime of 
life. He was a man of unusual mentality, a clear 
thinker and a wide reader, keenly alive to the 
modern problems of ‘the church and bringing a 
virile modern message to his people. Besides his 
wife, a most earnest and efficient co-laborer, he 
leaves six children, the youngest about ten years 
old. Mr. Parr was for some years pastor, and 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
later in business, at Granite Falls, Wash. His 
former home was in Indiana. 


REV. WILLIAM H. PHIPPS 
Rev. William H. Phipps died March 29, 1922; 
at the age of 80, at his home in Waterbury, Ct., 
after a month’s serious illness. He was born 
July 3, 1841, in Paxton, Mass., where his father, 
Rey. William Phipps, was pastor of the Congre- 
gational church at that time. He graduated 


For Twenty Years 


M. & M. Portable Chapels 
have been giving excel- 
lent satisfaction to man” 
denominations. They are 
Scattered overthe United 
States and in mission 
fields in foreign lands. 
They are ready-built in 
sections, with locks, 


glass, window fasteners, 


etc. in place. Can be erected in 
a very short time by unskilled 
labor with no tools but wrench 
and screw driver. Building Com- 
mittees, Pastors, Church Ex- 
tension and Missionary Boards 
should have our free catalog on 
file. Send fora copy today, 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 
92 Main St., Saginaw Mich. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools, 
colleges and _ universities. Education Service, 
1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York, 


Teachers wanted: public and private schools. 
Hathaway Agency, Bennington, Vermont. 

Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. Al- 
bany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Pastorate desired by a young, ordained, Congre- 
gational minister; Scotch ancestry; completing 
studies in June; six years’ experience in preach- 
ing. A church where pulpit and administrative 
ability is preferred to pastoral visitation. Will 
go any place offering large opportunities for work 
and service. Address “R. T.,” Congregationalist. 


Minister, married, graduate of University and 
a leading Theological Seminary, 18 years’ experi- 
ence as pastor and 3 years’ post-graduate work 
recently, desires church with a vision of a modern 
program and desire for vital Christianity. Loca- 
tion: not farther than the Middle Westar yor; nian? 
Congregationalist. 


Young Minister, University 
trained, twelve years’ experience, married, or- 
dained, would consider call to Congregational 
church, $1,800 to $2,000 and good parsonage. 
Testimonials as to recognized preaching ability, 
etc., on request. Address “Worker,” care QOon- 
gregationalist, Boston. 


and Seminary 


Minister wants community church or field, 
Good _preacher, singer and organizer. Distance 
no object. Salary, $1,600 and parsonage. “T. G.,” 


eare Congregationalist, 


PASTOR WANTED 


A Challenge. Fields in one of the Northwestern 
States need pastors. Moderate salaries, but big 
opportunities. One-church communities. Active, 
resourceful men, who can do constructive work, 
will find fields where they can make their lives 
count big. Address communications to WV 
care Oongregationalist, Boston. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, Ill. 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material 
cial subjects. Expert service, 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, 


prepared on spe- 
Authors Research 
New York. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


ton. 


POSITION WANTED 
—$___. 


Chorus Leader, cornetist, college band and or- 
chestra teacher, A.B., age twenty-three; available 


to organization securing employment. Musician, 
4251 Russell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Church Assistant available. Trained, experi- 
enced and deeply interested. Can furnish fine 
references.|) “MA.” Congregationalist. 


Chauffeur’s position wanted—By a young man 
21 years of age, .vho hag been in college nearly 
two years. Known to be thoroughly reliable and 
ready to work; a good person to have around, and 
with some experience in running a car, Would 
like to spend the summer as chauffeur with a 
good family in New England. Address Rey. C, 
C. Merrill, 83 Brookes Ave., Burlington, Vt. 


Fosition wanted as institution matron or house- 
mother. Good referénces, “S,” care Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Wanted—By young woman, high school grad- 
uate, a permanent position as companion, after 
Jay, 1, 1922. Address A. G. 8., Box 15, Auburn, 

e. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Assistant in church work, Sunday 
School and young people’s society of suburban 
church outside Chicago. Man or woman. State 
age, training and experience. “Ww, W.,” Oon- 
gregationalist. ; 


Wanted—A_semi-invalid desires a woman to 
care for her and her home. Lock Box 22, Bast 
Douglas, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Well-known pastor will give his services free 
during July and August (provided only one ser- 
mon per Sunday is required) in exchange for use 
of furnished manse. Good location in Maine, 
White Mountains, Western Massachusetts or 
Northeastern New York desired. “H. E.,” Oon- 
gregationalist. 


New Meadows, Casco Bay, Me. Furnished cot- 
tage of seven rooms, well elevated, ten-foot piazza 
on south side; wood-shed, cellar, ice-room and 
Stable; sea water, immediately south and on the 
west; ideal boating; a delightful spot for quiet 
and rest; rent for season, $225. “C, J.,”” Con- 
gregationalist. 


Good board and pleasant accommodations for 
the summer in a comfortable farmhouse. Beauti- 
ful locality, invigorating air, all farm products. 
Mrs. Earle Bugbee, R. No. 2, Putnam, Ct. 


Maple Lodge Sanatorium, Conway, Mass. A 
pleasant country home for those who need rest, 
care and medical attention. Write for leaflet and 
full particulars. Florence R. Howland, Supt. Rus- 
sell B. Street, M.D., Physician in charge. 


The “Fairfield”’—Two attractive houses with 
modern improvements. Delightful surroundings 
in foothills of the Mountains. Farm products, 
excellent table. Rates reasonable. Address 
Carrie L. Shaw, Danbury, N. H. 


Lady desires typewriting to do at home. Several 
years’ experience. Can guarantee satisfactory 
work and prices. Address Miss Sena R. Lyon, New 
London, Wis. > 
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from Amherst College in 1862 and from Andoy 
Theological Seminary in 1866. He spent three 
years in frontier missionary work at Georgetown, 
Col., and held several short pastorates in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. In 1872 he married © 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Williams, daughter of Rey, 
Francis Williams, of Chaplin, Ct. After a four. 
years’ pastorate at Poquonock, Ct., he accepted a 
call in 1878 to the Congregational church of Pros- ’ 
pect, Ct. Here he remained for 28 years, highly | 
honored and much loved by all the people of the 
church and community, to whose welfare and 
spiritual upbuilding ~he unstintedly gave his 
strength and devotion. He was for many years 
the friend and co-worker of Dr. Joseph Anderson, — 
of First Church, Waterbury; Dr. John G. Daven- 
port, of Second Church, Waterbury; and Rey. 
J. L. R. Wyckoff, of Woodbury, in the fellowship — 
and work of the Congregational churches of this . 
Section of the state. He gave up the Prospect — 
pastorate in 1906, and moved with his family to . 
Waterbury, where he became an active member of 
the First Church, and was much interested in 
all the religious life of the city. At his funeral } 
service his pastor, Rev. H. D. Gallaudet, paid 
affectionate tribute to the simple and outspoken 
Christian devotion of his life, his kindly friendli- 
ness and unselfish interest in all good causes and 
his unswerving fidelity to the spirit of his Mas- 
ter; a touching tribute of appreciation was also 
read from Rey. J. G. Davenport, now Pastor 
emeritus of Second Church, Waterbury, whose 
health did not permit him to be present; and 
resolutions of sympathy were subsequently passed 
by the Naugatuck Valley Association of Ministers. ~ 
Mr. Phipps leaves a wife and four children: 
Mrs. Frank E. Walters, of Toledo; Miss Ethel W. 
Phipps, of Waterbury; Howard fF. Phipps, of 
Toledo; and Laurence W. Phipps, of Pittsburg. 
He also leaves a brother and two sisters: Rey. 
George G. Phipps, of Newton Highlands, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Marion J. Willard, of Waterbury; and Mrs. 1, 
Halsey S. Clark, of Prospect. 


REV. CASSIUS EUGENE WRIGHT, D.D. 


Dr. Wright was born at Morgan, O., Dee. 11, 
1844, and died, after a short illness, Feb. 20, 
1922, at Ashtabula, O. He graduated from Ober- 
lin College in 1867 and from Oberlin Seminary in 
1870. He preached first at Norwalk, O., where 
he was ordained Feb. 3, 1871. He went to Austin, 
Minn., in 1874, and preached there twenty-five 
years. His voice failed and he secured a position 
in the Census Department at Washington, where 
he remained twenty years, having much to do 
with the U. S. religious census. He removed to 
Ashtabula in 1919. 

In Oberlin he was regarded as the best orator k 
in the college, a reputation that he sustained in 
his ministry, in which he was greatly beloved by 
his people. In 1893 Oberlin conferred the title 
of D.D. on him. Aug. 10, 1870, he married 
Emma A. Shepard, who survives him. They had 
no children. ' 


ROCHES.s* EMBROCATION 


RELIEVES SAFELY ano PROMPTLY 


Also wonderfully effective 
in Bronchitis, Lumbago 
and Rheumatism. 

All druggists or 


W. EDWARDS & SON 


London, England ,, © FOUGERA &Co. 


90-92 Beekman St.N. Y. 


Rely on Cuticura 


To Clear Away 
Skin Troubles 


Soap to cleanse, Ointment to soothe, Talcum to . 
der de. Samples of Outicura, Dept. V, Malden, Mars, 
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P | Events to Come 


OMAN’S BoarD OF Missions, Monthly Meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, May 5, 10.30 a. mM. One of the 
missionary speakers is Rev. Alden Clark, on 
“The New India.” 

\PIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE FELLOWSHIP FOR A 
CHRISTIAN SocraL OrpprR, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., 
May 10-11. : 

\TIONAL CONGRESS OF ALL RELIGIOUS DENOM- 
INATIONS, under auspices of World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, 
Cleveland, O., May 16-18. 
THRNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 


CONVENTION, 


eee ee——wses“x_—e 


John Ruskin, Preacher 
And Other Essays 
By LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


A volume which shows an in- 
timate knowledge of the best in 
literature. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


1YMNS FOR TODAY 


A complete hymnal for both Sunday School and Church, 
sw, beautiful hymns on all the vital subjects that leading 
ligious thinkers are advocating today, with Orders of 
rvices for 8. 8. departments and church, and Services 
r Anniversaries. 

The'use of Hymns for Today will educate both youth 
1d adult in the essentials of the Kingdom of God. 

rice, $75 per 100. Returnable sample sent. Orchestrated. 


ILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 


» CHURCH WINDOWS 
RG AND ee 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND: MARBLE 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Jacobp Art Glass Company 


Dept.€22}: 2700-St. Vincent Ave.;St. Louis, Mo. , 


DIETZ 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 
‘enerally Used. Recommended by All Denominations. 

Vrite today for booklet. 
The Only Real Noiseless Service 


WM. H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Shurres Small monthly rental quickly buys the 


Victor Safety Cinema. : 
No down Payment. Returnable at any time. 


7 Thousands of wholesome educational and 
a\\ entertainment films. Ask for 


\ Vij) UNITED booklet M and free 
ee PROJECTOR € FILM Corp- trial offer 


ew 69 W. Mohawk. BUFFALO.N.Y. 
Safety -Standard-Motion-Pictures 


MENEELY BELL CO. 
220 BROAOWAY.NY. CITY, 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


SELLS esion 
BILHORN fe 


THE 
FOLDING ORCANS®@T = face 
BEGINNING with STYLE X. we Guarantos 
Bend for Catalog. Makers of the famous 3 and 6-ply OAK CASES = 
BILHORN BROTHERS, 136 West Lake St.. Chicago style 

ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA YOUNG PEOPLE'S SUMMER 
Conrerpncy, Pomona College, June 30—July 5. 
Information available through Conference Di- 
rector of Religious Education, 831 South Hope 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

CONGREGATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE, 
Dixon, Ill., July 10-16. For information ad- 
dress Dr. R. W. Gammon, 19 W. Jackson St., 
Chicago, Il. 

NoRTHERN NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EpucATION, annual session, Durham, N. H., July | 
10-17. 

NorTHERN MAINE SUMMER SCHOOL OF RBLIGIOUS | 
Epucarion, Houlton, Me., July 5-12. 

NORTHFIELD (MASS.) 
GiouS EDUCATION, July 21-29. 


Missionary Education Conferences 
Biur Riper, N. C., June 23—July 3. 
Ocean Park, Me., July 19-28. 

Stnver Bay, N. Y., July 7-17. 
ASILOMAR, CAL., July 11-21. 

SpaBnck, WAsSH., July 26—August 4. 
LAKE Geneva, WIS., July 28—August 7. 


State Conferences 


CauirorRNiIA (Southern), San Bernardino, May 
8-10. 
Cororapo, Baton, June 13-15, in connection with 


Wyoming Conference, 
Hawall, Honolulu, July. 
INDIANA, Whiting, May 19-21. 
Iowa, Newton, May 16-18. 
Kansas, Wichita, May 9-12. 
MAIN», Bangor, May 9-11. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Fitchburg, May 15-17. 
MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, May 16-18. 
MINNESOTA, Duluth, May 16-18. 
New Hamesuire, Derry. May 9-11. 
New Yor«, Rochester, May 16-18. 
North AND SourH CaroLina (White), Star, N. C., 
May 2-4. 
Ouro, Springfield, May 9-11. 
PENNSYLVANIA, May 28-25. 
RHODE ISLAND, Union, Providence, May 9-10. 
SourH DaKxora, Huron, May 18-21. 
Vermont, Springfield, May 9. 
Wyomrne, Eaton, Col., June 13-15. 


“Isn’t that a new hat, Bthel?”’ 
“Yes, dear, mother bought it for herself but 
decided it was too old for her.”-—From Judge. 


Old Lady: I hope you don’t sell papers on 
Sunday. 

Small Newsboy (sadly): No’m, I ain’t big 
enuf to carry the Sunday ‘ditions yit.—Inter- 
state Grocer. 

In an article in The American Child, Ray- 
mond G. Fuller gave answers which school- 
boys and schoolgirls had given on examination 


papers. Some of the most amusing were the 


following : 
“Phere were no Christians among the early 


Gauls, they were mostly lawyers.” 

“In 1620 the Pilgrims crossed the ocean and 
this is known as Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

“Henry VIII was very fat, besides being a 
non-conformist.” 

“Phe Puritans drove Roger Williams out of 
Massachusetts because he would talk about 
God.” \ 

“The Pyramids are a range of mountains be- 
tween France and Spain.” 

“Algebra was the wife of Huclid.” 

“Algebraical symbols are used when you don’t 
know what you are talking about.” 

“Geometry teaches us how to bisex angels.” 

“A yacuum is a large, empty place where the 


Pope lives.” 
“The climate is caused by. hot and cold 


weather.” : 
man is a 


SuMMpr SCHOOL or RBLI- | 
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Pipe Org 

This new church organ is one ofourgreatestcon- | 
tributions to the cause of good music at moderate 
cost. Itis of Lyon & Healy quality —Bennett- } 
built —and fully guaranteed. Splendid 2-manual 
and pedal pipe organ with 7 speaking stops, ideal -} 
for church of moderate size. Extraordinary value. 
Sold on Easy Monthly Payments! Send for blue 
print and specifications —no obligation.Write today! 
LYON & HEALY 60-83A sackson Blvd.,Chicago 


HILDRENS® DAY 
AHA FREE 


There are 6 new 16 pp. services for Sunday Schools. 
An assortment of FREE SAMPLES sent on request to 
Superintendents, Pastors, or Committees only. 

OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS 

Days of Glory, a 32-page program containing Re- 
citations, Drills, Exercises, Songs and Solos for pri- 
mary, intermediate and senior departments; also solos, 
duetts, and anthems for choir. Complete in every de- 
tail, 10c each, $2.25 for 25; $4 for 50. 

* Cuitpren’s Day Hexper, No. 8, 20c. Recita- 

tions, drills, exercises and songs for little ones. 


* Biblical s . 
3 piblical , With Music 
Allin one pamphlet, with full instructions. These 


pageants furnish a new and entertaining method 
of celebrating Children’s Day, 25c the copy. 


* These not sent on examination. 
SPECIAL—Send 30c in stamps for Packer of 3 ser- 
vices, Helper and Pageant (value 66c.) 
HALL-MACK C0., ) 21st and Arch Streets, 
ADAM GEIBEL C0., § Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARRY W. JONES 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


MINNEAPOLIS 


for 


PEURCH |'URNETURE 


PEWS 
PULPITS 


COMMUNION SETS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Write Dept D 


AMERICAN SEATING (OMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO 
A409 East 13% St. 


14.E.Jackson Blvd, 


“A brute is an imperfect beast ; 
| perfect beast.” . 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
Te ae use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Sek Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY tive and economical. Oyer 7,000 
ILLUMINATED BY IN USE. They increase attend- 
ey ance, interest and eollections. 


THE LAST WORD IN 
INTERCHANGEABLE 

‘STEEL BULLETINS: | 
WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME. 


of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. _ Write today for il- 
lus, Catalog C. H, E. Winters 
Specialty Company, Davenport, Ia. 


Thousands 


574 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’sS BoarD or MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THR INTHRIOR, 
i9 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas. HWriday Meeting 10 a. Mm. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR 
Room 421, Phelan Building, 
Francisco, Cal. 


THD PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San 
Mrs. R. C. Kirkwood, President ; 
Mrs. Ernest A. Evans, Vice-President; Mrs. W. 
W. Ferrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney, Wxecutive Secretary ; Miss Blizabeth S. Ben- 
ton, Associate Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave... N.Y... Mrs, P18} 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 

WOMAN’S HOM MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Seé@., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THn CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New Bngland and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSEYrs HOMN MISSIONARY Society, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E, Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Sewall, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 

MASSACHUSEYTS BOARD OF MINISTPRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. BE. 
Hmrich, Congregational House. 

THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. B. 


Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L, Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THD FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, ‘Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

THP MISSIONARY Socinry or CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William F. 


nen, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

President, Samuel Usher ; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
- Supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JOHN B. Catvurt, D. D., President; Gnroren 
SIpNEY Worgster, D. D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational. Wstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for, Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 

New England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 

8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. William B. Barton, Oak Park, III. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles EB. Burton, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
RbY. ROCKWELL H. Porrrr, Chairman, Ct. - 
Rev. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER BE. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rv. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 
Buecutive Staff 

CHARLES H. Burron (ex officio), Secretary 
JAMES E. McCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Joun L. Krivpon, Financial Secretary 
Harry D. SHELDON, Superintendent of Dis- 
tribution 

It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 


The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests. of the 
churches in Missionary Wducation, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and information 
Commission on Missions. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 


19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 
JOHN R. Monreommry, Vice-Chairman 
JOHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 
CENLRAL Trust Company, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to relate 
more effectively the churches to the educational in- 
Stitutions, and to assist these institutions, both 
financially and with administrative advice. 


-—erereoo—— 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rey. Frederick L. Fragley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
chureh work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. ’ 
eo 

THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 

A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum Objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities, 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 

Lucius R, Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 


death ; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 


Rey. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. -Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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address the 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIO 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher i 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries h 
Rey. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy © 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs. 
Rey. William BE. Strong i 
Editorial Secretary, Rey. Bnoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark ; 
Assistant Secretary, Rey. Charles Ernest White 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rey. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rey. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 
Sh 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 


. William §S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
S Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


ere 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages, 
Se ee 
THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY — 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City i 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Wditor 


Bey, poorest ay ee Corresponding Secretaries 


Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer q 
District Secretaries: 

A. V. Pliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 

F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan. Bldg., 

Francisco. ! 
Educational and church work in the South 

among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 

among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 

Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. | 
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Rey. 


Rey. San 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rey. A. E. Holt, Social Service Secretary | 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer . 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training | 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors Bs 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 3 

CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING H 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
Rpv. FRANK M. SHELDON, General Secretary . | 
JOSEPH B. Robson, Treasurer i 
VERNOR M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hacsrrom, Western Manager 
KENNETH §. BaLuou, Advertising Manager F 


| 


We supply every essen- 
tial for the Communion 
service. Trays, Glasses, 
Covers, Plates, Com- 
munion Wine, etc. 


ORDER OF YOUR OWN HOUSE 


14 Beacon St. THE PILGRIM PRESS 19 wees St. 


Boston 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SUPPLIES 


Dean Brown’s New Book 


A BOOK FOR THE PASTOR 
A BOOK FOR THE LAYMAN 


A BOOK FOR THE FAMILY ; 
A TIMELY TONIC FOR THE TIMES 


es ee ee 


You are a critic of the Church 
It will open your eyes 
IF You are a champion of the Church READ 


It will strengthen your convictions IT 


You are indifferent toward the Church 
It will quicken your interest 


I a a ec ee ee ane 


A SUGGESTION TO PASTORS 


Make “THE HONOR OF THE CHURCH” a Sunday Morning topic and urge 


your congregation to own and read 


THE HONOR OF THE CHURCH 


By CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D. 


“He has taken up the cudgels in defense of the Church of Christ, not against its open detractors, 
put against those weak-kneed, flabby-minded, apologetic pessimists whose chief joy is in picking 
flaws in the church of their fathers. . . . This is the book pastors and others have sought to place 
in the hands of young people who have absorbed criticism of the church as an institution. Min- 
isters should read it for their own sakes, for they will be strengthened and emboldened by it.” 


—The Christian Intelligencer and Mission Field. ’ 
Price $1.00. $1.10 Postpaid. 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION TO PASTORS 


Every father and mother in your congregation is concerned for the future of their 
children and anxiously looking for every possible aid toward their right upbringing. 
Preach a sermon on “THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN THE CHRISTIAN 


FAMILY” and recommend the ownership of 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN THE 
CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


By LUTHER ALLAN WEIGLE 
“T have read Weigle’s book THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 
and have enjoyed it immensely. Have already recommended it to two large audiences as a fine 
‘book for parents. I shall continue to do so and I am sure that I will do everything in my power 
to increase the sale of a book of that type... . I think it is the best book for parents in the Train- 
ing of their Children in the Christian Home of any that I have seen published 80 far. it ought 
to have an immense sale.”—A. M. Locker, Business Superintendent, Int. §. S. Association. 
$1.50. $1.60 Postpaid. 
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19 W. Jackson Street 


14 Beacon Street THE PILGRIM PRESS CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


Ship Ahoy! Congregationalists ! 


AROUND THE WORLD? 


Have You Ever Been 


This is your opportunity to go at unheard of prices, with a congenial 


nN Congregationalist ce Party 


of cultured travelers on a superb “Ship. Fiome*— 


The Luxurious S.S. “EMPRESS OF FRANCE ”—18,500 gross tons 


120 Days 


OO 


CANTON, CHINA—FLOWER PAGODA 


$1,000 and Up 


According to size and location 
of stateroom. 

levator. 

Glass enclosed promenade deck. 

Exquisitely appointed. public 
rooms. 

Gymnasimn., 

Forced hot and cold air venti- 
lation. 

Electric fans in every room. 

20 Imperial Suites and Cham- 
bres de Luxe with bath. 


Sailing January 23, 1923 


Join Now! 


See These F ascinating Places! 


Havana, Panama Canal, Colon, Panama, Island of Cocos (the famed 
Treasure Island), Honolulu, 14 days in Japan, the land of surprises 
and picturesque scenes, Yokohama, Tokyo, Kamakura (Nikko), Osaka, 
Kyoto (Nara), Kobe, Nagasaki, Inland Sea, Hong Kong, Canton, Ma- 
nila, Philippines, Batavia and Buitenzorg in Java; Singapore, Rangoon 
in Burmah, optional 19 days in India visiting Calcutta, Bombay, Colombo 
and Kandy in Ceylon (Darjeeling and the Himalayas), Benares, Luck- 
now, Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, Red Sea, Suez Canal, Port Said, 4 days 
in Cairo, Naples, Gibraltar, Havre, Southampton, Montreal, Quebec, New 
York—an itinerary teeming with poetry and romance, mystery, historic 
grandeur, ancient prowess and beauty. 


Advantages 
First class ship and shore accommodations. The last word in service 
and comfort. Optional stop-overs in Europe. 
Inspiring Sunday Services by prominent Ministers. 


Instructive lectures. Travel Club Meetings. Receptions, Teas, Parties 
and Games. 


Every effort is made to promote friendly, social atmosphere. A Huge, 
Harmonious Family Party. 


Now is the Time 


To store up a golden treasury of memories to relate to your grandchildren. 


‘Procrastination is the thief of time.” Are you going to let it rob you 
of this glorious experience? Both of our 1922 MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES were filled within eight weeks. Each day’s delay lessens your 
opportunity to book at the price you want to pay. . 


WRITE TODAY! For Illustrated Book and Ship Diagram giving full details—mailed free, postpaid, 


Address Cruise Department, “The Congregationalist,” 14. Beacon Street, Boston 
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First Congregational Church, Grinnell, lowa 


In our series of Notable Church Edifices 
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CHURCH 


is the immediate goal of THE CON- 
GREGATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
EDUCATION. This means a college club in 


YOUR CHURCH 


Will you start one? Will you join one? Be 
a charter member and havea full share in the 
great work before use. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS PRESIDENT G. W. NASH 
The Congregational Foundation for Education 
Suite 1212, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Tun STAFF: Editor-in-Chief, Rmv. WILLIAM E. GiLroy;, Managing 


‘Editor, ROLFE COBLEIGH ; Western Hditor, Rnv. R. W. Gammon, D. D. 


(Chicago) ; Literary Editor, Rrvy. Parris T. FARWELL; N i 

; " ; ; News Editor 
Miss HiizaBerH G. WHITE; Contributing Editor, Rmv. WILLIAM E. 
Barton, D. D.; Advertising Manager, KnNNETH S. BALLOU. 


The Congregationalist. (1849) succeeds The Recorder, founded 1816; 


date of expiration on the address label of the paper. REMITTANCES: 
Make payable to The Congregationalist, and will be acknowledged by a 
change of date on the label. Receipt will be sent if two-cent stamp 
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Ministers, $2.75. 
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Foreign postage, $1.00. 
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An Outstanding New Book | 


A Study of the Orient 


The Conference at Washington emphasized 
anew the importance to America of certain 
problems of the Pacific and aroused a wide- 
spread desire for further accurate and de- 
pendable information. . Nothing, therefore, 
could be more timely than the recently pub- 
lished volume, Asia at the Crossroads, by 
BE. Alexander Powell, the well-known author 
and journalist, who since the war has trav- 
eled_in the Philippines, Japan, Korea, Man- 
churia, Shantung, North and South China, 
interviewing officials, missionaries, business 
men, travelers and natives, for the purpose 
of gaining the very information we need. 
He was present also at the Washington 
Conference, and there discussed the mooted 
questions “with the very men best’ qualified 
to discuss them.” The volume deals with 
Japan, Korea, China and the Philippines, 
and proofs of its chapters have been read, 
‘and to some extent corrected, by Prince 

okugawa; Baron Shidehara, Dr. J. C. Fer- 
guson, Judge ‘William H. Taft, Hon. Cam- 
eron Forbes and others whose advice was 

‘most valuable. 

_ This does not mean that all of these men 
lly approved of the author’s sentiments 
d conclusions, but it seems to assure the 
ential accuracy of his statements. He 
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declares frankly that he has told some un- 
palatable truths. He says: “I would like 
those who showed me so many kindnesses 
in Japan, Korea, China and the Philippines 
to believe that I have leaned backward in 
an effort to keep these pages free from bias 
and injustice, that I have tried to tell the 
truth as I understand it and because I be- 
lieve that it is to the best interests of all 
the peoples concerned that the unvarnished 
truth should be told.” For example, he tells 
the truth about Japan’s rule in Korea, the 
cruelty and injustice of its early administra- 
tion, and at the same time he explains the 
apparent necessity, compelling the annexa- 
tion of Korea. He says of Korea: “Never, 
perhaps, has there existed a weaker govern- 
ment, one more degraded and corrupt, one 
more utterly incapable of governing.” The 
fault of Japan is in the method it has 
employed. 

In the same way he tells some unpalatable 
truths concerning the deplorable -results of 
the recent government of the Philippines, 
and gives convincing reasons for believing 
the natives are not ready for absolute in- 
dependence. In his pages on China he is 
frank in his account of “the systematic 
spoliation” of China, not only by Japan, but 
by Western nations. Over ninety pages are 
devoted to China, and one .is tempted to 
quote liberally—but must be content with 
the final statement: “When all is said and 
done, China is an anvil which, by mere pas- 
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sive resistance, will eventually wear out 
every hammer that beats against nee 
This brief review can hardly give a con- 
ception of the wide range of information 
in the volume. It is intensely interesting 
and richly informing. We commend it to our 
readers as the most convincing and instruc- 
tive volume for the present moment, and for 
the general public, on the problems of the 


Pacific that we have seen. 


ASTA AT THE CROSSROADS, by E. ALEXANDER 
PowEtL (Century Co. $3.00). 


Spring 
By Eloise Converse} Davis 


Winter, in leaden vault, had long concealed 

The rich and varied treasures of the earth, 

Lest man should grow too careless of their 
worth, 

When spring, with sudden fling, revealed 

The opulence of beauty that lay sealed, 

And half despaired of, in that sullen crypt, 

And largessly, with fingers fragrant tipped, 

Strewed silk of grass and crocus gold afield. 


And sudden seemed man’s toil not all in vain; 

Not all in vain his labor to produce 

Beauty from ashes, Pleasure out of Pain, 

While o’er the world there moved a Power 
could loose 

All that in gray sterility long had lain— 

Turning the clay at length to glorious use ! 


Pembroke, N. H. 


“If the Blind Lead the Blind”—What? 
r | 


Proposed New Building for the School of Religion 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


pre 41,000 (approximately) Negro churches in the United States require an- 

nually an average of 1,800 new pastors. About 100 graduated from all 
Negro Seminaries last year, of whom less than 25 were college graduates. There- 
fore, 1,700 (approximately) entered upon the pastorate with insufficient training. 
Through the Extension Department of Howard University School of Religion, a 
unique interdenominational work of vast possibilities is being done for these par- 
tially trained men, in so far as finances allow. 


Your Opportunity to Serve Your Nation 


“After a careful consideration of the conditions prevailing among the Negro churches and with a desire 
to co-operate for better America, we, the Advisory Board of the Howard University School of Religion 
—located at Washington, D. C..—are convinced that the time has come up to support the splendid work 
already inaugurated by the School. The present faculty is unable to respond to the many urgent calls 
for help. It cannot carry the burden of its present great work. It deserves and must have assistance. 
The School depends for its support solely upon voluntary gifts which at present are entirely insufficient to 
meet its need. Not one cent of Congressional appropriation can be used for the School of Religion. 


“We therefore heartily endorse the School and ask the benevolent people of America to contribute to 
raising a fund sufficiently large to erect on the University grounds a Divinity Hall in which to center 
the work—a cut of the proposed building appears above; to furnish teachers, field workers and office force 
in order to enable the School under our general supervision to meet more adequately its unique and enlarg- 
ing opportunity to serve our nation. $20,000 has already been contributed toward the building.” 


Signed, ADVISORY BOARD OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF RELIGION. 


(Make checks payable to J. Stanley Durkee, President, or Emmett J. Scott, Secretary-Treasurer.) 


_ Piccadilly seeking God ‘whom to know is life eterna 


| person; neither was he a spendthrift. 
| culcate the spending of thrift, but he did teach that life, 
and all that life has to give, only ministers to thrift and 


fy 


i 
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more remarkable than the sort of people whom he at- 


|| tracted. The most significant thing for the Church of 
| today, in the New Testament, after the revelation of the 
| Gospel itself, is the light thrown here and there upon the 
| facts relating to the gospel triumphs. 
| the narratives of the earthly life of Jesus, in references 
| to the way in which “the common people heard him 

gladly,” and to the calling and saving of the lost and out- 
| cast, that we find this reflected, but Paul in many casual 


It is not only in 


references draws aside the curtain, and shows us the sort 


of people who were drawn into the early Church. It is 
» not merely a fact that “not many noble, not many mighty, 


were called,” but Paul is insistent in reminding us and 


| the early Christians themselves that many had been won 
_ from the purlieus of vice and the practices of iniquity. 
Describing the licentiousness and general immorality 
that characterized the dwellers in ancient cities, he says 
| “and such were some of you.” 
| had been built not only upon conviction, and new truth, 


The Church’s new life 


but upon conversion and transforming power. 


The Glamour of Life 


The fact is interesting in its revelation of the immedi- 


acy and directness of the methods of Jesus as adopted 


by the early disciples. Jesus had revealed not only the 
glamour of religion, but the glamour of life. In the days 


| —the seemingly far-off days—when Rev. R. J. Campbell 
_ was the leading spirit in “the New Theology flurry,” an 
activity which he has since renounced, the bitterest con- 


troversy centered around a statement in a City Temple 


in which Mr. Campbell had referred to “the rowé in 
eZ ” 


Mr. Campbell’s idea was that all men, even in their sins, 


| are seeking life and self-expression. His idea was lightly 


and dangerously expressed, but it was mainly a right 
idea. Jesus never singled out for his greatest appeal the 
conventional, precise, and easily satisfied. He appealed 
to those who were capable of experience, who had the 
zest of life and who were in quest of life. It was life pre- 
eminently that he offered. 


Dull Saints and Interesting Sinners 


The poet Browning is said to have preferred “interest: 
ing sinners to dull saints.” Sinners are not always 
interesting, nor should saints ever be dull, but unfortu- 


| nately Browning’s distinction is not without warrant. 


“The woman which was a sinner” was a much more in- 


teresting character than the proud Pharisee who despised 


her, and the lavish and extravagant Magdalene glori- 
ously spending her box of ointment of spikenard, “very 
precious,” is surrounded with a halo that could never 


be attached to the thrifty and calculating. 


Jesus was not in the least a Samuel-Smiles sort of 
He did not in- 


increase as it is spent. No economist has ever compared 


The People Whom Jesus Won 


| HE attractiveness that Jesus gave to religion was no 


with him in the expounding of the philosophy of spend- 


-ing. There was a touch of lavishness about all that he 


did, and about all that he said. He imparted to saintli- 
ness the zest, the joy, the ecstasy, that we have been all 
too ready to accord to sin. There are people who cannot 
even denounce sin and sinners without revealing a 
strange wistfulness. They are jealous of the sinners 
whom they denounce. But Jesus made righteousness 
more glorious and more joyful than any interesting or 
luring sort of sin. He offered men expression rather than 
repression, and not only life, but life “more abundantly.” 


New Clients and Prospects 


May it not be that the Church has staked its chief 
appeal on the wrong sort of people? At any rate it is 
certain that we should hardly know what to do with the 
sort of people whom Jesus won and put to work. Here 
is Zaccheus, a traitorous Jew, unpatriotic and appar- 
ently outcast, but with a courage that can withstand 
scorn, and maintain elements of character in a morally 
dangerous occupation. Possibly Robertson, of Brighton, 
has taken too optimistic a view of him in the great 
sermon on “Triumphing over Hindrances,” but it is a 
sermon that no minister—or, for that matter, no layman 
—should neglect. Would the Church dare to rehabili- 
tate a modern Zaccheus? Would it accept the danger 
that such an attitude would involve in the average com- 
munity which still makes its Zaccheuses the scapegoats 
for its own sins? 

There is the woman at the well. Probably personally 
attractive, to have won four husbands, and now living in 
defiance of the community’s code, not to speak of the 
higher law. What could we do with her modern proto- 
type? The average minister would fear, perhaps with 
justice, to speak to her in public, let alone engage in 
intimate converse. Is it any wonder that the disciples 
marveled as they found Jesus conversing with her? For 
the Jewish custom was far stricter than our own. 


The Modern Appeal 


We do not cite these typical instances of the sort of 
people whom Jesus won with any mere rhetoric, or 
sentimentality. We are profoundly convinced, on the 
contrary, that in the situations in which the Gospel was 
revealed and applied, and had its triumphs, quite as 
much as in the expression of the Gospel itself, there are 
lessons for the Church to learn, and suggestions for 
modern methods and guidance. 

We shall never bring in the richness and fullness of 
salvation until we touch more nearly and deeply the 
sources and springs of life. The ambitions and passions, 
the impulses and instincts, that lure toward sin and 
selfishness, are the springs which, purified, and the forces 
which, redirected, make for greatness in truth and right- 
eousness. It is for the glamour of religion to reveal and 
brighten the glamour of life, and from the depths of the 


divine to call for the depths of the human. 
W. E.G. 
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EDITORIAL 


India in the New Age 
HE situation in India is admittedly difficult. There is 


a combination of disaffections which ordinarily would 


cancel out harmlessly because of mutual dislike and dis- 
trust. The Moslem despises the Hindu and the Hindu 
fears the Moslem, while the Sikh has always regarded 
the Moslem as an enemy once conquered, and despised 
the Hindu as an idolater. But now the Moslem resents the 
part that the British took in the overthrow of Turkey, 
the loss of territory and the “imprisonment” in Constan- 
tinople of the Sultan, the religious head of all “True 
Believers.” The Hindus are stirred by the preaching of 
Gandhi, who has most of the marks of sainthood as they 
see it, and the Sikhs resent the firing on the crowd in 
their sacred city of Amritsar, a year ago. 

It is a difficult situation for the British authorities 
and for the new Viceroy, Lord Peel. But this agitation 
and unrest are more than a sequel of the war and its 
evil experiences. They are marks of a stage in advance- 
ment in the education of,the peoples of India, which 
must result in a much larger and more intelligent par- 
ticipation of the natives in the government of the great 
peninsula. India is so divided racially, religiously and 
in language and manners that anything like uniformity 
in these matters lies far in the future. For it must be 
remembered that religion both with the Moslem and the 
Hindu, is much more a matter of daily custom and social 
cleavage than it is perhaps anywhere else in the world. 

In this condition of affairs the Christian schools 
which are beginning to be so influential must have a large 
part in bringing the people together and breaking down 
hatreds and caste laws. We get an interesting side light 
on the whole Indian situation, therefore, in the editorial 
summing up by a college periodical, the Ewing Christian 
College Magazine. The college is situated at Allahabad, 
in the Northwest Provinces, a strategic location for all 
Northern and Central India and in old disputed terri- 
tory of Moslem and Hindu. The editor is a Hindu pro- 
fessor. He says: “We believe equally in the British 
connection and in our people. And howsoever the two 
faiths might seem to conflict at times, we cannot let 
either go. We see no future for us as a people outside 
the British Empire, and we cannot reduce Britain’s deal- 
ings with us to the level of mere self-interest. ... . In the 
annals of the relations of peoples which history discloses, 
the dealings of the British with India hold, on the 
whole, a unique and an honored position. To call such 
an administration satanic is but an unfortunate abuse 
of words. As unequivocally we cannot think of our 
own people as wholly lost to all reason. They have 
their periods of obsession, and the present is one such. 
But we cannot but believe that they will eventually re- 
gain their equilibrium, and that good sense will in the 
end prevail. The future is indeed dark for us if the 
new energies which Mahatma Gandhi has called into 
being will not let themselves be harnessed. to the cause 
of law and order.” 


This is our own conclusion and hope. India divided 


and at war within itself as it would inevitably be in. 


case of British expulsion or withdrawal would become 
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a firebrand for the whole world. The education of the 
diverse Indian peoples, so different in their stages of 
advancement, and the spread of Christianity, which 
is beginning to uplift the out-castes and to awaken 
thought in the followers of all beliefs, under a sympa- ‘ 
thetic and intelligent British guidance, means much for 

the future of the Indian peoples and for the peace of the 

world. 


The Pope Appeals for Peace 

ee historic experience justifies a feeling of fear 

and suspicion when the Vatican takes a hand in 
world affairs, we question if there is any ulterior motive, 
or any purpose other than that of sincere interest in 
world peace, in the recent appeal of Pope Pius to gov- 
ernments and peoples. Surely we should welcome the © 
influence of the Roman Catholic Church when its power 
is wielded for righteous ends, and the appeals and 
warnings of the Pope are thoroughly justified by present 
conditions. Disasters are assuredly bound to befall 
mankind if there is not wider recognition of human 
brotherhood, and if efforts at pacification continue to — 
fail. 

During the war the Papacy was criticized by many 
for its inertia. There were times when a strong, cou- 
rageous pronouncement could have accomplished much 
in behalf of peace. Pope Pius seems to be showing a 
more commendable attitude. The world will not be 
tolerant of anything akin to ecclesiastical control, or 
undue influence, in political affairs, but the Roman 
Catholic Church is still so powerful a factor in the re- 
ligious life of Europe that the uplifting of its official - 
voice in the prayers and precepts of peace may have 
ereat effect in subduing distrusts and warlike passions. 

France, it is reported, sees in the action of the Pope 
something inimical to its own interests, and an unwar- — 
ranted interference. The French attitude is thus sum- 
marized in the New York Times: 

It is all very well for the Pope to talk of, brotherly 
love and charity, but he has not any great interest at 
stake, and he certainly does not intend to make good — 
the money Russia owes us. 

But the voice of the Protestant world, we are dis- 
posed to believe, finds expression in the words of Lloyd 
George: 


I cannot say how pleased I am at this remarkable 
document, nor could I exaggerate the terms in which 
it is couched. The Pope speaks with first-hand knowl- 
edge of conditions in Eastern Europe, and I feel that 
so clear and definite a pronouncement by the Holy See 
in favor of peace with Russia is a great encouragement 
to the Christian powers assembled at Genoa. 


.A Corrupting Practice 

MERICAN slang has a dangerous relation to Ameri- 

can morals, and there are ominous signs that on the 
principle of ‘“everybody’s doing it” the sinister and devil- | 
ish practice of “passing the buck” is becoming a wide- 
spread and corrupting element in our national life. 
“Passing the buck” is the avoidance of blame, and the 
shirking of responsibilities, by putting these over upon 
some one else. Shrewdness, cleverness and ingenuity — 
may veil, though they cannot alter, the despicable cow-_ 
ardice of excusing, saving, or sparing one’s self at some 
one else’s expense and suffering. 

“Passing the buck” should be the resort only of scoun- 
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other form of dishonesty and meanness. 


drels, but it is unfortunately the practice of those who 


_ would sue for libel any one who placed them in that 
category. 


It is a well-known game of politicians, and 
it has done more to corrupt our political life than any 
It is a game 
that has been rampant in international affairs, and 
“strong” nations have not been above “passing the buck” 
to their weaker neighbors. It has become almost the 
most evident factor in social and industrial disputes, and 
the courses of human conduct where conflicting interests 
are involved often lead one to wonder if chivalry has 
departed from modern commercialism. There are notable 
and commendable exceptions, where a spirit of fairness 
and justice breaks through the competitive area, display- 
ing itself in spite of handicaps. But the profit-monger- 
ing spirit knows no fairness or compassion. In the spirit 


Lor Caiaphas it knows no law but that of expediency, and 


a or 


it cares nothing how others are wronged or sacrificed so 
long as its purposes are attained. 

The Church must fight with all its power this cursed 
enemy of truth and honor. Cowardice does not justify 
cowardice. Self-interest does not alter the essential de- 
mands of justice and righteousness. Without a keen 
sense of honor and a willingness to suffer for righteous- 
ness’ sake there can be no high religion, nor even sound 
morality. Personal responsibility in accepting the bur- 
dens and penalties that are one’s own is at the basis of 
all true living. 

We have.altogether too much of that cynical pessimism 
which puts gain above honesty and holds in contempt 
all idealism, but we have also too much of that un- 
healthy optimism which cares little what happens so 
long as it happens to some one else. It is a charge against 
our national life that such a phrase as “passing the buck” 
should become so expressive. It indicates the prev- 
alence of vicious attitudes. An honest society would 
give no occasion for either the idea or its expression. 


The Companionship of Misery 


"THE saying, “Misery likes company,” is often made 


~ with sympathetic reference to a measure of conso- 
lation people derive through the realization that they 
are not alone in their peculiar sorrows and trials. But 
it has a more somber and less satisfactory meaning. 

There is a companionship in discontent and misery 
that is at the opposite pole of that fellowship which 
draws men together in the sublimest things of life. Dis- 
eruntled people are seldom content to live to themselves. 
Eyen the misanthrope must ever be searching out his 
fellows to pour into their ears his pessimistic and cyni- 
cal indictments of human nature. Perhaps it is not 
amazing if he cannot live with himself. 

The discontented not infrequently have a genius for 
attaching themselves to the cheerful, but in the main the 
miserable draw to their own kind, and draw their own 
kind to them. We should remember that in our daily 
contacts, and avoid mere discontent, und the spirit of 
grumbling and fault-finding as we would avoid a pestilent 
and unwholesome atmosphere. 

There are duties toward the sad and careworn. There 
are noble glories in the bearing of one another’s burdens. 
It is the fulfilling of the law of Christ. There are gloomy 
facts that we must face if we would improve the souls 
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of our fellowmen and the environment of life. It is 
cowardly, as it is weak, to preserve a form of cheerful- 
ness through the closing of our hearts and the blinding 
of our eyes. There is a companionship of sympathy and 
service that is cheering under the most depressing cir- 
cumstances. 

But misery not only likes company; it attracts it. 
Put on the face of. misery, and speak its language, and 
you will soon have around you the votaries of gloom. 


Misery likes company; but what a companionship! 


In Brief 
A layman remarks that if Jesus had been as conven- 
tional and dignified as some preachers he would not 


have got far with the people. 
% ¥ 


“You did not half tell me the joys of missionary life. 
From every one’s description, I pictured it as something 
gruesome, rather to be construed as exile, but I am busy 
and happy and very normal up to date.” So writes a 
young woman who recently joined the staff of the 
Philippine Episcopal Mission. 

¥ ¥ 

We are accustomed to think of the heights as places 
of inspiration and exhilaration, but they are places also 
of temptation and testing. The transfiguration and the 
temptation of Jesus were alike on the mountain. There 
is always a testing in a large view and a great opportu- 
nity. The danger of failure stands over against the lure 
of a great adventure. When once there is the mountain 
vision there can be no adequate faith and service with- 
out daring. Courage and firmness of will are as essential 
in the Christian leader as in the commander of earthly 


armies. 
¥ ¥ 


Says a writer of a typical letter in a daily paper, at- 
tacking the Eighteenth Amendment: “Why not look 
facts in the face, instead of deluding ourselves into be- 
lieving that legislation will change human nature?” 
It is our anti-prohibition friends who refuse to look 
the facts in the face. Nobody expects that legislation 
is going to change human nature. Alcohol has been the 
greatest factor in doing that, and it is this alone that 
justifies the Eighteenth Amendment. Prohibition is not 
an unwarranted interference with harmless personal 
and social habits. It is the legal and usual method of 
dealing with personal and social habits that have be- 


come recognized as social abuses and dangers. 
¥ ¥ 


Among the great daily newspapers 
ing space to matters of religious interest the Chicago 
Evening Post is notable both for its contributed articles 
and for its substantial and able editorials. The latter 


devoting increas- 


‘are full of vision and deep feeling revealing a religious 


experience and approach almost unique in secular jour- 
nalism. These editorials are probably the work of Mr. 8. 
J. Dunean-Clark, who has been for some years chief 
editorial writer on the Post, and who has recently, after 
a year spent in Boys’ Club Federation work, returned 
to his former position. Mr. Dunean-Clark was at one 
time a minister of the Disciples body, but Congrega- 
tionalists have some claim upon him as he has been in 
recent years associated with one of our churches in Eyan- 


ston. 
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Free Speech in Minneapolis 

That the repressive spirit born of the 
war is still with us is evidenced by the 
difficult and irritating experience through 
which Rey. Russell H. Stafford, pastor of 
First Church, Minneapolis, has been pass- 
ing during the last few weeks. Some time 
ago the question of continuing military 
training in the Minneapolis High Schools 
came up for public discussion, and the 
League of Women Voters seized this oppor- 
tunity to advance their program of physical 
training to a more adequate basis. The 
School Board held a public hearing. Mr. 
Stafford, at the request of the League of 
Women Voters, spoke in behalf of their plan 
for the substitution of universal compulsory 
athletic training for both boys and girls, in 
place of the partial training given now in 
Minneapolis in co-operation with the War 
Department: As Mr. Stafford had often 
spoken for the League of Women Voters, 
there was nothing unusual in their request 
for him to do so on this occasion. 

In introducing his remarks, he cited his 
experience as a cadet in the High School 
and University, his war record as Chaplain, 
his membership in the American Legion and 
in the Reserve Army as an officer, and did 
this in support of his contention that he is 
a believer in preparedness on an adequate 
seale under existing world conditions. He 
also made it plain that he is not to be con- 
fused with certain speakers against military 
training at the hearing who did not repre- 
sent the League of Women Voters, and who 
are radically opposed to preparedness in all 
forms. He emphasized the fact that he was 
simply advocating a more general and ade- 
quate system of preparedness for young 
people than that afforded by Military Drill 
in High School. He stated that he believes 
military training to be a good thing at the 
University, but to be physically inadequate 
for young boys and psychologically danger- 
ous, because of a tendency to glorify war 
unduly at an impressionable period of life. 
It will thus be seen that Mr. Stafford was 
speaking as a patriotic citizen on a local 
aspect of an issue, concerning which a dif- 
ference of opinion is legitimate and reason- 
able, and upon which, indeed, a difference 
of opinion exists among military authorities. 

* * 


Mr. Stafford’s Commanding Officer, Col. 
Lewis O. Baldwin, was not present at the 
hearing, but called the Chaplain to account 
on the basis of a newspaper report of the 
address. Full explanation was made, but in 
spite of this, Colonel Baldwin initiated ac- 
tion against him on the ground that he had 
advocated a policy at variance with that of 
the War Department. It was further con- 
tended that Mr. Stafford, by referring in- 
advertently to his reserve commission, had 
intended to use his authority as an officer 
of the United States Army to oppose a policy 
of the War Department. Both officers in- 
formed Mr. Stafford that they had no posi- 
tive information that High School Military 
Training is a War Department policy. When 
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the matter went to the Commanding Officer, 
he gave them instructions that the case 
be dropped, but it was carried further by 
the officers at Minneapolis, and a Board 
appointed to hear the case. Mr. Stafford 
obtained the best counsel that the North- 
west affords, and the hearing took place 
April 25, and was adjourned until May 7, 
when it is altogether likely a decision will 
be rendered. 

The issues inyolyed in the hearing are 
these: 

1. Is Military Training in the High 
Schools a policy of the War Department? 

2. Is a Reserve Officer at liberty to dis- 
cuss War Department policies as a private 
citizen while on active duty with the army? 

3. Is a reference to Military status as 
one of a number of facts bearing upon his 
patriotic attitude and general loyalty to be 
considered as an offense on the part of a 
Reserve Officer? 

The underlying issue, of course, is the right 
of free speech in time of peace. 

Though the regulation under which this 
Board has been called to inquire into the 
case of Mr. Stafford specifies that the officer 
against whom action is taken shall be in- 
formed of the conduct, or disqualification 
for which he is brought into question, abso- 
lutely no definite information on this point 
has been obtainable by Mr. Stafford’s attor- 
ney. There has been apparently an attempt 
to minimize the importance of the action as 
though this were simply a friendly inquiry. 

+e 

Attempts were evidently being made, while 
the case was on, to make the public believe 
that Mr. Stafford had lined up with the 
radical elements of the community, who 
were against everything military. The Non- 
Partisan League has been active in Minne- 
sota, and has lined up with the radical ele- 
ments so completely that there is much 
tension in the industrial world of the Twin 
Cities. It looks as if some of the reactionary 
employers were trying to make capital for 
their own side out of this incident and were 
willing to sacrifice Mr. Stafford to do it. 
Leading citizens of the Twin Cities are 
heartily endorsing the pastor’s stand. Their 
opinion is well represented by the Minne- 
apolis Tribune and the Jowrnal, both of 
which call the case a “Tempest in a Tea 
Tot.” The Tribune says that while it does 
not entirely agree with Mr. Stafford’s stand- 
point, it is foolish to deny him the right of 
free speech. Public sentiment in the North- 
west concerning the incident makes it mani- 
fest that if the War Department wants to 
alienate the sympathy of the best folks to 
deny the right of free speech to a man of 
the poise and caliber of Rey. Russell H. 
Stafford, is an excellent way to do it. 

Whatever the decision of the Board may 
be in the case, Mr. Stafford may be sure 
that his courageous setting forth of his 
views will be appreciated not only by his 
ministerial brethren, but by all right-minded 
people everywhere. Denominational leaders 
had already thought of Mr. Stafford in econ- 
nection with positions of large responsibility 
in the work of the church, and this episode 
will but confirm them in their high estimate 
of him. R. W. G. 


Chicago, Tll., May 2. 
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Doings in the Dominion — 
By Principal D. L. Ritchie, D.D., Montreal 
Society is an organism, and church an 

state are simply two ways in which it | 
tions. In the end both have to be thou | 
of together. Certainly, what the one pus 
poses and achieves is of vital moment f¢ 
the other. It is a simple truth which 
mayhap, on this Western Continent, i 
sometimes overlooked and even belittled 
Amongst us there are some churches, an( 
far too many Christians, whose actions, an( 
even creed, declare that they want to hay; 
to do with politics as little as possible, fo, 
are these not of the earth earthy? Wha 
folly! Whether they like it or not, politig 
they cannot escape, for they soon come { 
know that for good and ill they are in thi 
grip of what parliaments determine ani 
judges decide. God has a public cause 
which ought to be kept mid-stream of ever} 
nation’s life by the fearless teaching of thi 
Church. 

It was with such thoughts crowding th 
mind that one hastened with eager feet t 
Parliament Hill, Ottawa, where sat Can 
ada’s legislators to make laws and, as it 
first lady member facetiously said, to checl 
reform. At once, one was impressed witl 
the fact that all is new. The buildings ar 
new, the Government is new, the Primi 
Minister is new, and, above all, the climati 
of the House is new. A new power ha} 
come up from the vast and but little knowi 
West, with the fresh breath of great opel 
spaces and outdoor life in daily contact witl 
the soil. If this new agrarian party has it 
way, the day when politics means the beat 
ing, by a few leaders, of one another’s head! 
with the pillows of partisanship has gone 
for the time at least. The game of th 
“outs and ins” is being rudely disturbe( 
by a farmers’ party that means business 
New ideals are challenging old customs, an¢ 
simple facts are puncturing long-cherishe¢ 
and false theories. It was interesting t¢ 
a degree to watch the impression made or 
old stagers by the direct speech of the vigor 
ous Westerners, who know what they want 
and do not hesitate to ask for it. 

The hurling of epithets that frighten ol¢ 
ladies of both sexes and all ages does nol 
perturb them. To accuse them of “sectional: 
ism,” “socialism,” or “disruptive schemes,’ 
cannot make them wince. Their concern is 
with harsh facts as they know them and 
bed-rock economics as they understand them 
Their business is clearly to make the House 
bite reality. Already they have been prom: 
ised command of their own natural re 
sources; they have compelled inquiry inte 
cheaper transport; they are insistent on the 
adjustment of tariffs; they won out on the 
question of re-establishing a Wheat Board 
to regulate marketings; alike by their mem: 
bers and manifest ability, they hold the bal- 
ance of power which, if wisely used, cannot 
fail to bring about a new day in Canadian 
politics. Social Economies, and not mere 
party war-cries, are clearly to decide issues. 

But deep beneath all wordy differences, 
one with his ear to the ground can quickly 
detect that the greatest issues in Canadian 
national life are questions of good will= 
good will between Roman Catholic am 
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Protestant ; between East and West; between 
Canada and the United States; between 
\Sanada and other parts of the British Em- 
pire. It is clear that we must aim in- 
preasingly at a bed-rock unity in the na- 
ional life, at a nurturing of the good re- 
ations that have obtained with the United 
"States, and at a strengthening of all 
ithe bands that bind together the British 
‘Commonwealth. And there are not a few 
‘signs that our feet are not running dili- 
ently in these ways of wisdom. The solid 
ploc” from Quebec is unhealthy; the eco- 
‘nomic selfishness of the East causes serious 
friction; the school question is disturbing 
‘several provinces; liquor-running all along 
the Line, even in provinces that prohibit its 
‘manufacture and sale, but strangely not for 
‘export, is jeopardizing good neighborship ; 
while questions of the immigration of British 
Stock, and of trade and tariffs, call for a 
jwise imperial policy. It is just here where 
‘the opportunity of the Church is great. 
Without meddling with partisan politics she 
‘ean be the minister of good will in public 
life; she can teach the Golden Rule with 
public applications; she can make it plain 
)that economics divorced from ethics is a 
peril to any state; she can curb and help 
‘stay the bitterness of partisanship; she can 
prick the vanities of egoistic nationalisms 
‘that foment trouble in many parts of the 
|world today; she can create a climate of 
| justice and brotherliness and set free spirit- 
‘ual energies that make the settling of prob- 
lems easy within a state and between states. 
|For it is not finance, or slack trade, or dis- 
'puted frontier that is any nation’s greatest 
ill today, but foul suspicion and black hate. 
i Lhe world’s disease is moral, not economic; 
spiritual, not political. In short, the world 
needs a church with a soul and a voice and 
‘the authority of truth, and alert to the 
jelaims of God’s public cause. And in this 


iI 
| regard Canada cannot claim to be not of the 


In yiew of all this, disturbed hearts are 
' asking what about Church Union in Canada? 
| Why cannot it be hastened since it has been 
) resolved? so many quite thoughtful persons 
ask. Now, no one could hope more from 
phurch eS than I do to help this young 


| removed in superficial ways. What the 
| world needs is a breath, a springtime, of the 
| Spirit. And why wait for it? Is it not the 
| church’s gift for the using? Is not that just 
‘what Church Union and every other good 
"cause needs to give them vigor and the 
| bloom of health? The churches must cease 
| waiting for a breeze to fill their sails while 
| out on the waters of faith, and venture God’s 
| winds are blowing to help the courageous to 
| fortune and power. The first thing needful 
| ‘is not union, but vision; not money, but 
“prophecy ; not ecclesiastical mechanics, but 
‘eourage; a soul elate with truth and a voice 
that falters not in the presence of confed- 
erated wrong. 

The education of her children, especially 
of immigrant children, is a matter of mo- 
ment to Canada, and in a number of prov- 
inces is giving food for earnest thought. 
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Canada has no state school system, for edu- 


cation is in the hands of the Provincial goy- 


ernments, and varies greatly in character, 
management and standard. That in itself 
would be no blot if the education was ade- 
quate to build up an intelligent democracy 
and create a Canadian citizenship. In Que- 
bee, outside of a few large cities, the 
standard is low, for there cannot be efficient 
schools without trained teachers, and Que- 
bee simply has not got them, nor does it 
deserve them, for it does not pay for them. 
In spite of all the self-appreciation to 
which the statesmen of Quebee are given as 
the leaders of “the best administered prov- 
ince in Canada,” their official reports on 
education are doleful reading. Nor can all 
the blame be laid at the door of the Roman 
Catholic Church, in whose hands the educa- 
tion of the province largely is, for Quebec 
has the two-school system, and the Protes- 
tant report is not much more encouraging. 
No doubt, with a sparse and scattered agri- 
cultural population, the difficulties are great, 
but a Government that boasts four millions 
of a surplus from its liquor traffic should be 
able to support an efficient elementary school 
system and pay for teachers, and not at 
best for untrained créche nurses. On the 
other hand, Saskatchewan, one of the young- 
est provinces, is showing how to overcome 
difficulties. : 
Immigration is another much debated 
question. Canada, after a progressive and 
cheaper administration, needs above all 
things more people. But they must be chil- 
dren of the soil. Town dwellers who can- 
not live without a picture-drome and a 
ecandy-shop are not wanted. South Euro- 
pean Jews already glut every commercial 
avenue, and run our commercialized amuse- 
ments that so readily slip into commercial- 
ized vice. They spend no honest sweat if 
by adroitness they can eat the riches of the 
Gentiles. The ways of many of them are 
becoming a menace to clean and honest citi- 
zenship. Asiatics are practically barred. 
Britain has few sons of the soil to spare, 
and all the other Dominions, and especially 
Australia, are competing keenly for them. 
Whence, then, is Canada to be peopled? 
The sturdy Norse are always welcome. 
Galicians make industrious farmers, who 
love to settle in colonies, but group settle- 
ment is always to be discouraged. Canada 
wants citizens, not colonies of foreigners, 
within her borders. Young farmers from 
over the Line make fine settlers, for they 
are to the manner born and have few adap- 
tations to make; but only a limited number 
of these can be had. Canada must, there- 
fore, grow more of her own children. In 
this regard the French have done their 
part, so that Quebec will soon be a French- 
Canadian Province, with an overflow into 
other provinces. The other stocks of the 
Jand must rear their children, too. But it 
is clear that Anglo-Saxons will not bring up 
a large family where economic stringency is 
severe and a way out for children hard to 
find. The blight of luxury may be on that 
onee virile stock until decadence has over- 
taken it: but facts have to be faced. To keep 
the Anglo-Saxon, surrounded by a family, 
on the land, open doors of opportunity must 
present themselves, and an adequate return 
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for toil be assured. He has tasted too much 
of liberty to be content as the economic 
bond-slave of a mistaken system. But 
Canada has that matter in her own hands. 
Let justice be done to the farmer and the 
day of her redemption from the waste has 
come. 


OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


The Pilgrimage of the Home 
By Rev. L. Wendell Fifield 
Sioug Falls, 8. D. 

And Abram took Sarai, his wife, and Lot, 
his brother's son, and all their substance 
which they had gathered, and the souls that 
they had gotten in Haran; and they went 
forth to go into the land of Canaan.—Gen. 
WEDS (Sy 

This verse tells of the beginning of a re- 
ligious pilgrimage. For Abram, Canaan was 
the promised land. The journey toward it 
was the attempt to accomplish the will and 
purpose of God. The suggestion to us is 
that this deepest experience of Abram’s life 
was shared by his entire family. It was 
the pilgrimage of the home. 

The peril of the home today is the fact 
that its companionship is upon so low a 
level. Temporary enjoyment or economic 
necessity, rather than a finer and more en- 
during idealism, is all too often the center 
of its life. This superficial companionship 
weakens the ties within the home. The so- 
lution of the problem will come through the 
development of homes where life’s deepest 
and richest experiences are shared together. 

There are four promised lands in which 
all within a home should share. The first 
is achievement and success. Somewhere 
ahead in life there lies a chance to succeed. 
AS a man enters upon this success it should 
be a uniting factor in the home. Too many 
men upon the border line of achievement 
cross their Jordan and enter the promised 
land alone. When success comes the unity 
of the home is broken by that which should 
enhance and increase it. 

A second goal for the pilgrimage of the 
hofme is friendship. Life’s noblest possibili- 
ties are realized among true friends. Yet 
too often we enter the promised land of 
friendship alone. Interests once common to 
the home disappear as time and energy are 
taken up in an outside circle of friends. 
One of our great needs is that we should 
build up common friendships, and make this 
rich pilgrimage of the home together. 

The third of these promised lands is the 
Christian experience, the key to the happy, 
hopeful and helpful life. TEspecially is this 
true when it is shared by all in the home. 
Christianity is the religion of the home. The 
Christian experience can never be adequately 
interpreted apart from the companionship 
of a true home. Life’s darkest tragedy 
comes when a home is broken because of 
differences in religion. Its richest blessing 
comes when husband, wife and children 
share a common church and a common 
Christian experience. _ 

The fourth pilgrimage of the home leads 
beyond the grave. The highway of life 
along which we journey does not end with 
time, but reaches out into eternity. The 
heart of man affirms that that tie which is 
most sacred and significant of all human re- 
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lationships here will mean immeasurably 
more over there. If the dear ones in the 
home are to share this pilgrimage together 
its companionship must be based upon those 
spiritual values which will endure through- 
out eternity. Companionship based on ma- 
terialism or pleasure and nothing more will 
break in that land where the material has 
fallen away, and life’s joy will be found in 
a closer walk with God. 

The home presents a challenge to Chris- 
tian thought—a challenge to enthrone as the 
basis for companionship within the home 


those ideals which are imperishable and 
eternal. We have a message adequate to 


meet the need; it is to make the way of 
Christ the highway for the pilgrimage of 
the home. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of White Paper 

There spake unto me a man, inquiring and 
saying, For what art thou most thankful? 

And I answered and said, I am so thank- 
ful for so many things, it is Difficult to 
Specify. Not until I have a Cinder in mine 
Eye or an ache in one Tooth or an hurt on 
the end of one Finger, do I realize how 
many are the blessings which I have nearly 
all the time. But if I am to answer thee 
right off the Bat, I would say that among 
the things for which I am most thankful, 
is White Paper. 

And he said, I had not thought of that as 
among life’s major blessings. 

And I said, I can take a scrap of White 
Paper and transform it into a Promissory 
Note which the Bank will accept for an 
Hundred Shekels. I can make of it a 
Check which the Butcher or the Baker or 
the Candlestick Maker will accept for ten 
shekels as if it were that much in Gold. 
I can write upon it an Hymn, and it will be 
sung on the Sabbath in the House of God. 
I can write a Letter of Comfort that will 
warm the heart of a friend. I can send tid- 
ings beyond the Sea, and convey Informa- 
tion and Affection to lands afar. 

And he said, I had not thought of all that. 

And I said, When there cometh to me 
from the Stationer a Package of White 
Paper, all in even and trimmed sheets, I 
look at it with a kind of reverence as I con- 
sider what shall be the destination of those 
Five Hundred flat and unsoiled leaves. For 
with it I can blow up more trouble than 
with a Stick of Dynamite; and with it I 
can write that which shall be read by an 
Hundred Thousand folk. 

And he said, I shall think more about 
Paper hereafter. : 

And I said, When the great Apostle Paul 
was in prison, and near to his death, he 
wrote unto Timothy for the Cloak which he 
had left at Troas with Crispus; for Winter 
was coming, and the Jail was cold and 
damp. And he wrote for his Books, for his 
mind was alert that he might read. But 
there was one thing which he wanted even 
more, and that was something upon which 
he could write. For he was full of Mes- 
sages, and he wished for Parchment. Had 
he lived in the days of Paper, how would 
his fingers have itched to get at it. There- 
.fore do I thank God for White Paper; and I 
seek to write nothing that would shame 
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me if I should see it posted upon the Bul- 
letin Board in the town where I reside. 
For White Paper is a Peril as well as a 
Blessing; and the Letter Killeth. 


First Church of Grinnell, Iowa 

The planting of “The First Congregational 
Church of Grinnell” was in the minds of the 
founders before they left their home in the 
East. Their avowed object in coming West in 
1854 was to found a town where the school 
and the church should be the dominant cen- 
ters. They hoped and believed that this early 
recognition of education and religion as mat- 
ters of first importance would make a perma- 
nent impression on the character of the 
town and attract settlers of like tastes and 
sympathies. Religious services were held from 
the first Sunday after the arrival of the earli- 
est settlers and the church was organized with 
twenty charter members before there was a 
church building, meetings being held in the 
homes of the early settlers. 

It is an interesting illustration of the fact 
that religion and education were always asso- 
ciated together in the minds of the founders, 
that for the first six years, the same building 
was used for the church and school. 

Rey. J. B. Grinnell, the energetic and ver- 
satile leader of the pioneers, in whose fertile 
brain the idea of the colony was first conceived 
and for whom the town was named, ministered 
to the church as pastor and preacher for the 
first two years without any financial compen- 
sation. Under his progressive and aggressive 
leadership the church took a decided position 
on the side of reform and, as they believed, 
righteousness. One of the by-laws reads as 
follows: ‘‘No intoxicating wine shall be used 
at the Lord’s Supper, nor shall any intoxicating 
liquor be used by the members as an article 
of drink or traffic. No person shall be ad- 
mitted to the church or allowed to remain in 
it who either practices or is not earnestly and 
actively opposed to buying or selling human 
beings or holding them in slavery for gain.” 

A considerable number of retired ministers 
had been attracted to the place by the reputa- 
tion it had already gained in the Hast and had 
cast in their lot with the colony. This led 
to the place being called “Saint’s Rest,’’ by the 
people of the surrounding towns. After Mr. 
Grinnell’s election to the State Senate in 1856, 
these retired ministers supplied the pulpit on 
the same liberal terms that he had inaugurated 
until 1860. 

The first distinctively church building was 
erected in this year, a rambling frame structure, 
several times enlarged to meet the needs of 
the growing church. At its completion the first 
settled pastor of the church came to us from 
Maine. Rev. George W. Hathaway was a 
refined, consecrated, scholarly man, but not 
adapted to pioneer conditions and remained 
less than a year. He was followed by Rev. 
Samuel D. Cochran and he, by Rev. W. Wood- 
worth, both of whom made important con- 
tributions to the spiritual growth and _pros- 
perity of the church. One of the memorable 
pastorates of the church was that of Rev. J. 
M. Sturtevant, son of the pioneer minister 
and college president of the same name in 
Illinois. He served the church from 1877 to 
1884. His memory is still cherished with affec- 
tionate regard by the surviving members of his 
congregation. It was during this pastorate 
that the present church edifice was built. It 
is a massive stone structure and was designed 
to meet the spiritual and social needs of the 
chureh for many years. But who could have 
predicted at that time the enlarged and mul- 
tiplied activities of the modern church. The 
large auditorium is still sufficient for the 
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ordinary occasions of church use, but is greatly 
overtaxed when church and college unite in 
celebration of extraordinary occasions. 

The longest pastorate in the history of the 
church was that of Rev. EB. M. Vittum, which 
extended from 1892 to 1907. These were years 
of exceptional educational as well as spiritual 
growth. In compliance with the unanimous 
and earnest wish of the members, Mr. Vittum 
returned after an absence of ten years to fill 
the pulpit most acceptably for nearly two years 
while the regular pastor was absent in the 
service of his country. 

Under the leadership of the present pastor, 
Rey. E. W. Cross, the chureh is striving to 
do its part in solving the complex problems of 
a modern church and thus be true to the ideals 
of its founders. Mr. Cross has been pastor 
since 1915 with the exception of the eighteen 
months spent in France as Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary and army chaplain during the war and 
later with the army of occupation in Germany. 
While in the service he interpreted the obliga- 
tions (or opportunities) of his position so 
broadly that he was wounded in action. This 
with his loyal devotion to the interests of the 
church will explain the affectionate regard in 
which he is held by his people. 

In some respects the history of the Grin- 
nell Church is unique. It has from the first 
been a contributor and not a beneficiary -of the 
Home Missionary Society. The well known 
democratic and progressive character of the 
organization led Wendell Phillips when there 
on a lecture tour many years ago to endow a 
pew in the church for the use of colored peo- 
ple. The pew has outlived the conditions for 
which it was endowed, for the democracy of 
the church has so expanded that it is not nec- 
essary to relegate people of any class or color 
to any particular seat or section. 

In this forward-looking spirit the church is 
still consecrated to any work that will help 
to advance the coming of the Kingdom of 
Christ in the world. 


Haunrite Poems 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

Dr. Thwing’s tribute to Dr. Storrs leads 
me to send for use in your Favorite Poem 
corner some lines which were written for the 
fiftieth anniversary of Dr. Storrs’ pastorate 
by Joseph W. Sutphen, a gifted lawyer and an 
active worker in the Pilgrim Chapel branch 
of the Church of the Pilgrims—one of that 
remarkable company of men and women that 
gathered about Dr. Storrs on Brooklyn 
Heights. 


West Roxbury, Mass. EH. H. Byineron. 


Victory 


Whose brow shall wear the crown of bay_ 


When earthly idols turn to clay, 
At break of the eternal day? 


When crisp and parched—a withering secroll— 
The heavens dissolve from pole to pole, 
Whose name shall flash upon the roll? 


And whose the fortune will it be, 
On margin of the crystal sea, 
To hear the words, “Come, reign with me” ? 


Whose self was last; whose fellow first ; 
Who felt the hunger and the thirst 
To lift a world sin-stained and curst. 


Whose lips were eloquent with hope; 
Whose hand flung out a saving rope; 
Who nobly wrought where others grope; 


And from the upper heights he trod, 
Bade men aspire, above the sod, 
To climb the steeps that make for God. 
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The Challenge of Fundamentalism 


; A frank account of the dangerous propaganda which is acting 
as a divisive force at home and on our mission fields. 


HEN I left my eastern parish last 
April, where each minister was given 
the right to speak as he saw the light and 
still maintain his fellowship with his minis- 
terial brethren, I had seldom heard the 
term Fundamentalism and had never met 
it as an organized propaganda. Assuming 
that many eastern Congregationalists have 
the same lack of knowledge concerning this 
movement, I venture to outline what may 
prove to be one of the most divisive ele- 
ments in the modern church. 
Fundamentalism has its largest following 
in the Middle West and in the Pacific Coast 
States. It is a reactionary movement 
against all tendencies in modern biblical 
‘scholarship and Christian social idealism. 
The two centers of its inspiration are the 
Moody Bible School of Chicago, with which 
no member of the Moody family is today 
connected, and the Torrey Institute in Los 
Angeles. The central dogmas of this propa- 
ganda are: (a@) an infallible and inerrant 
,Bible which was dictated by God to men 
‘much as a modern man would 
‘dictate a letter to his stenographer; (0) 
this present evil world is ruled by Satan; 
there is, therefore, no possibility of 
proying it until his power is destroyed. 
All attempts to reform the world, all 
movements toward the limitation of arma- 
ments, all co-operation of the church in in- 
dustrial disputes, are futile. (c) This pres- 
ent evil world, ruled by Satan, is soon to 
come to an end with the second coming of 
Christ. (@) The important matter for peo- 
‘ple living today is to’ keep pure the “plan 
of salvation,” which consists of Fundamen- 
talists’ dogmas, the important of 
which is the miraculous application of 
“the blood of Christ” to the human soul by 
which men are to be redeemed and fitted to 
meet the Christ who is soon to return to 
the earth. (e) Those who have been re- 
born by the “application of the blood” will 
be with Christ forever in glory. Those 
who have not will be forever in hell. 


business 
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A DivisivE MovEMENT 

Behind this movement is a large amount 
of money which is being used to propagate 
these dogmas. There has never been a 
‘more fanatical propaganda than this one, 
“whose purpose it is to split all denomina- 
“tions on the lines of the dogmas of the 
‘Fundamentalists and the religion of the 
modern minded man. ‘They have publicly 
‘avowed the purpose of driving all ministers 
from their pulpits who do not accept these 
dogmas and they have carried their work 
into the missionary fields to divide the in- 
‘fluence of missionary societies in China, 

India, and other places. 
In the Middle West and in the Pacific 
f States, they break fellowship with churches 
4 which have ministers who will not accept 
their teachings. By every conceivable 
i method, which might be known to a ward 
‘politician, they try to spread discontent 
through the parishes of liberal minded 
isters with a view of driving these min- 
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isters from their pulpits, thinking, in their 
fanatical zeal, that they are doing God’s 
will. 

Never has any group of religious fanatics 
raised up so many skillful Bible teachers as 
this movement. They are in every com- 
munity of the West, organizing large Bible 
Classes and spreading their dogmas. They 
enter the parish of one of our ministers, 
form a Bible class of a hundred or more, 
and sow the seeds of discontent. Most of 
these teachers come either from the Moody 
Bible School in Chicago, or the Torrey In- 
stitute in Los Angeles. 

From these two schools come _ half-pre- 
pared ministers, thoroughly imbued with 
their doctrines, and into whatever church 
they go, the flames are kindled against the 
“heretics.” Their first work is to thoroughly 
innoculate their people with these teachings 
and then they proceed to withdraw their 
fellowship from their denomination. The 
Baptists are feeling this more than any 
other Christian group, but our denomina- 
tion has already lost between two and three 
hundred of its churches, which are pre- 
sided over by these ministers. 


TOLERANCE NO LONGER A VIRTUE 


Many of our ministers have been slow to 
attack or to expose this propaganda as they 
were reluctant to have another theological 
controversy or to divide Christian forces 
when there was so much need of practical 
co-operation. But the day has come when, 
apparently, such Christian toleration can no 
longer be wisely followed, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First: Fundamentalism finds its most 
fruitful soil in those sections of our country 
which are far removed from theological cul- 
ture, but there are, in these same sections, 
thousands of educated people who are doing 
serious thinking on high themes. In these 
places, a large percentage of the educated 
people are outside of the churches. It is 
impossible for them to reconcile the whole 
trend of modern social, industrial and edu- 
cational life with the narrowness and igno- 
rance of many pulpits. If the church in 
these sections is not to lose its hold entirely 
upon the educated classes, as well as upon 
the men of the labor unions, it must meet 
the challenge of the Fundamentalists, which 
bases its teachings upon an outworn science, 
psychology and sociology, and interpret reli- 
gion in terms of the best thought of our 
day. Ministers who straddle the fence, or 
who speak piously the religion- of a new 
day in terms of a past age, so that people 
do not know what they are preaching about, 
are failing to do their work as prophets 
of God. 

Second: There were never so many people 
seeking after religion as today, but many 
of them are seeking for the truth outside 
of the place of worship. A teacher in one of 
our great state universities said to the 
writer a few days ago: “Our professors are 
taking their letters from their home church 


but they are not putting them into any 
other church. This does not mean that 
they are not religious. They are reading 
more about religion than ever before. But 
they are not finding in the churches the 
thing which satisfies them.” The same thing 
is true of people outside of the universities. 
There is a feeling abroad that ministers 
know more than they are ready to tell the 
people. A woman of wide culture said a 
few days ago: “I am indignant. I have 
been going to church all my life, and I have 
just discovered that many ministers know 
far more about the modern interpretation of 
the Bible than they have been teaching the 
people.” This feeling is growing, and if 
ministers do not instruct their people in 
the modern interpretation of religion, the 
people will gain their instruction from other 
sources. The hunger of the people will be 
fed only as ministers have the courage to 
speak. 


WHat Is “THe PLAN or SALVATION’? 


Third: Ministers must interpret God’s 
“plan of salvation’ in larger terms than 
four or five outworn theological dogmas. 
There is only one way the church can with- 
stand the onslaught of Fundamentalists and 
keep its place in an advancing civilization, 
namely, by broadening its outlook to include 
in its plan of salvation every agency which 
ministers to the uplift of humanity. The 
time has gone when thinking people will 
accept any narrow, ‘miraculously revealed 
plan of salvation” which is to assure a safe 
passage of the soul to the skies. God’s plan 
of saving men includes not only individuals 
but society, and his plan of salvation must 
be as wide as human knowledge. Every 
science which contributes anything toward 
the making of a better race is a part of 
God’s truth: and the church must come to 
recognize that these agencies, discovered by 
modern science, are as truly a part of God's 
plan of salvation as anything that was dis- 
covered out of the experience of ancient 
Israel. 

Finally : If the church is to meet the mod- 
ern situation and truly lead men, it must 
free itself from the idea that it is to bring 
the kingdom of God by some form of new ec- 
clesiastical organization. It must raise up 
prophets who will announce to the people 
the eternal principles of religion. The 
weakness of the present-day church is not 
the: lack of organizers but teachers. We 
have plenty of men who can play the part 
of “good fellows” by slapping men on the 
back, who can organize basket ball teams, 
Boy Scouts and an infinite number of clubs, 
even men who can exhort, on occasion; but 
there are too few who are masters of reli- 
gious interpretation and who can instruct 
the people in the fundamental elements of 
theology. This, however, is what the mass 
of the people want and what the pulpits 
must give, if the church is to continue as a 
vital factor in our civilization. 

The day for “playing safe” in the pulpit 
has passed. There is a new interpretation 
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of religion, just as there is a new interpre- 


tation of politics and industry. The press, 
often in garbled reports, is giving this new 
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religion to the world. 
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Unless the church mass of modern men will find their religior 


meets the challenge of the reactionaries and outside of the church. 


meets the hunger of the multitudes, 


the 


Plymouth Church, Seattle, Wash. 


Recent News from Japan j 


The death of Yamagata, the visit of Loyal Wirt, 
changes in the Doshisha, Kagawa and his works. 


ITHIN the last five months three great 

lights have gone out in the political 
world—Hara, the Commoner, Okuma the 
people’s Adviser, and Yamagata, the grim 
Watch-dog of traditional privilege. Does it 
not seem strange that, while the Commoner 
was murdered by a callow, uneducated 
youth, and the Adviser mutilated thirty 
years ago by a bomb in the hands of a 
fanatic, the Watch-dog, noted as a reac- 
tionary during his later years, was allowed 
to live and die in peace? So close was he 
to the Throne that perhaps it was the pro- 
tecting shadow of the latter that rendered 
him immune. Hara’s death, tragic though 
it was, was in all probability least felt, and 
that of Yamagata most; for while the former 
was but one among many of Japan’s keenest 
intellects of the modern type, the latter was 
the one man who, up to almost the last day 
of his life, seemed to hold the fate of the 
nation in the hollow of his hand. His pass- 
ing caused the nation to heave a sigh of 
relief, for with him the last heavy hand 
of a dead feudalism seemed to have been 
removed. 

From statesmen to the weather is an un- 
expected drop, but perhaps the unusual cir- 
cumstances will justify it. The oldest in- 
habitant has searched his memory in vain 
to recall such phenomena of suowfall and 
snowslide as befell us in the latter part of 
January. Along one limited section of the 
railway on the West coast the trains ceased 
to run for more than two weeks, the normal 
fall of twenty feet during the months of 
December and January having been in- 
ereased to eighty!! In spite of the weather 
distinguished guests have not been wanting. 
Dr. Barton, of our American Board, gave us 
a call on his way home from China, and had 
an opportunity of addressing the entire 
student body from the steps of the old library 
building. Before this same group stood 
later Mr. Curtis James and his wife, whose 
names are connected with the beautiful Col- 
lege Building that stands on the campus of 
the Girls’ School. In February came the 
great Joffre, to spend several weeks in the 
Empire, where, in the principal cities, he 
was duly welcomed and féted. It is signifi- 
eant that, before he left Tokyo for Kyoto, 
he was advised to include the Doshisha 
among the institutions it was worth while 
for him to see. He accordingly spent an 
hour within the grounds, and from the bal- 
cony of the Theological Hall paid his re- 
spects to the 2,500 youths of the institution, 
who greeted him with the Marseillaise and 
farewelled him with the truly thrilling Do- 
shisha cheer. 

Almost on the heels of the Marshal came 
Dr. Loyal Wirt, in the interests-of the Near 
East Relief. Not until he was well out of 
the Golden: Gate did it enter the head of 
the good doetor to present his cause in the 
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Island Empire to others than the foreign 
residents in the ports at which his boat 
might call. Then came to him the inspiring 
thought of appealing to the Japanese people 
themselves, and no sooner did the idea flash 
upon him than he resolved to put it to the 
test. His one letter of introduction to an 
A. B. C. missionary in the neighborhood of 
Yokohama opened the way, and within ten 
days he had a central committee organized 
in Tokyo, with such patrons as Viscount 
Shibusawa and Baron Sakatani. A week 
later he had visited the three great cities 
of Western Japan, arranging for local or- 
ganizations and receiving a number of mone- 
tary gifts on the spot. His hope is that 
Japan will fly its flag over at least one or- 
phanage in Armenia, where 1,000 homeless 
ones will be supported by her contributions. 
Our latest visitor was Dr. John R. Mott, 
who gave us three hours as he was passing 
through en route to the Student Convention 
in Peking. He will be with us again in May 
to share in the National Conference of Chris- 
tian Workers. 

The Doshisha, first of Christian schools 
in this land, is rapidly pushing out into 
unexplored regions. A special Higher Com- 
mercial course, under the instruction of pro- 
fessors already employed by the institution, 
is to take up the evening hours between 5 
and 9, and no less than 150 pupils are ex- 
pected to enroll. Further, a special Theo- 
logical course is in process of inauguration, 
in which, for the first time in its history, 
the Kumiai (Congregational) Church is pre- 
paring to assume a part of the financial 
burden, the details of which must wait for 
a later writing. Hitherto individuals of the 
denomination have contributed to the insti- 
tution, although not continuously ; the Theo- 
logical department has always been in the 
public mind linked up with the Kumiai 
Chureh, most of the pastors and preachers 
of which have been Doshisha boys, but now 
that we have the denomination as a whole 
putting itself squarely under the depart- 
ment, the prospect of a fair supply of men 
to fill our sadly-depleted pulpits is bright. 

Years ago the Japan Mail was a wel- 
come visitor in the homes of thoughtful 
western residents, and not least because of 
its monthly review of the religious press. 
Since the death of the reviewer of that time, 
this feature dropped out of sight until Jan- 
uary of this year, when an arrangement was 
made with the Japan Advertiser, by which 
four ‘Brothers of the Pen” have undertaken 
the work, thus furnishing weekly transla- 
tions or summaries of articles in the leading 
Christian journals. Our religious publica- 
tions at home would do well to note the cur- 
rents of Christian thought revealed in this 
way through the pens.of some of the most 
prominent Japanese writers of the day. 


Quite recently four religious writers have 
come into prominence. The first, Toyohiko 
Kagawa, known throughout the country as 
the friend of the poor, and also for his 
leadership in labor movements, published a 
few months ago an autobiographical novel 
called ‘‘The Dead-line Crossed,’ and already 
it has passed the 250th edition, and still sell- 
ing strong. Since then he has sent forth 
another, entitled “Shooting the Sun,’ and 
that also is a best seller. This young man, 
still in the thirties, is a Christian through 
and through, has been in prison for so-called 
“dangerous thoughts,” is taking in no less 
than 3,000 yen monthly from the sale of his 
books, but remains the same unassuming 
worker among the people of Kobe city slums, 
The second, Koyata HBbara, has seen his 
work, the “New Testament,’ run through 
more than 300 editions, and still having a 
large demand, although it is a work of three 
large volumes. The writer has adopted the 
form of a novel in which to set forth the 
experiences of a life of forty years, and has 
woven into the tale much of New Testament 
history and religion, besides a lengthy dis- 
sertation upon the man Jesus Christ. Of 
the other two there is not space to write; 
but returning to Mr. Kagawa, it is interesting 
to note that he conducted this winter, in the 
city of Kyoto and in the spacious city hall, 
a five-day Bible-class attended twice daily 
by some 2,000 persons who gladly paid a 
small fee for the course. Let not the friends 
of Christianity in Japan be discouraged. 
There is a lot of quiet thinking and seeking 
going on that is bound to make for practical 
living with the best Christian ideals. ; 

A note on the Washington Conference 
comes last upon our list. Powerful and in 
some cases vicious attacks have been made 
upon the Japanese delegates by some of the 
more conservative and provincial journals, 
and largely because of the feeling on the 
part of the latter that their representatives 
did not stand out fearlessly against the ag- 
gressive demands of America and Hngland. 
Japan, they say, has been made the tool of 
these old-timers at the game of politics, 
coming out of the discussion ‘thoroughly 
beaten and humiliated. In fact these jour- 
nals seem to have taken a leaf from the book 
of their brother journalists in America, 
and simply transposed the names of the 
rival countries. The most trustworthy news- 
papers, however, have loyally stood by the 
decisions of the Conference, and as for the 
people themselves, it is not too much to say 
that to them the dawn of a new and brighter 
day has appeared. As to actual results in” 
the economic life of the nation not much of 
military reduction and consequent lessening 
of taxation will be effected this year, but 
the pace has been set and a great spirit of 
hope is abroad in the land. ' 

Kyoto, March 80, 1922. 
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HAVE just been convalescing, and in 
the delicious leisure read a dozen or 
more books—fiction, essays and biography. 
‘Strangely enough, the book which stands 
out is Mark Twain’s A Oonnecticut Yankee 
at King Arthur’s Court. My chief interest 
in it was its pictures of medieval life. But 
‘the afterglow of the Connecticut Yankee is 
‘the release it gave to my imagination. It 
set me free. It gave me a touch of the 
‘Everlasting Yea of which Carlyle speaks. 
' Some get this release from self into another 
world through music or drama. We are told 
that in ante-prohibition days, others got it 
through alcoholic stimulants—although, if 
‘reports are to be trusted—the cure was 
worse than the complaint. But the fact of 
this release through this particular book set 
mine thinking about imagination and religion. 
Mr. Owen Johnson, in his excellent novel, 
‘The Wasted Generation, tells us that there 
has been a great defect in the education of 
the present generation of American man- 
hood and womanhood. I do not quite agree 
with his choice of defect. Neither do I agree 
with those who think the chief defect in 
our American education is a lack of moral 
stimulus, nor with those who think it is a 
failure to teach the classics as of yore. 
These are defects surely. But a greater 
defect is the failure of American education 
to awaken the imagination. We have no 
great poets, romancers or satirists today, 
because, for one thing, we lack imagination. 
Some one has described modern philosophy 
as “great journeys to the homes of little 
thoughts.” Theology is in the same plight. 
We have made God into a glorified social 
service secretary. The old theology which 
pictured him as sitting upon the circles of 
the earth may have had its limitations in 
heart-warming qualities, but it certainly had 
more dignity and more spacious backgrounds 
than the earth-bound theology of today. 
Today’s theology lacks imagination. 


No Far Horizons 1N FICTION 


The same affliction pursues our fiction 
writers. I have just read what are consid- 
ered the three best novels of the year. They 
all deal with a woman’s sin. They have a 
practical sort of emphasis. Not that they 
are pot-boilers, but they have no far hori- 
zons, nor do their characters live, like Sary 
Gamp, Pecksniff, Mark Tapley or even Mrs. 
Harris, the fiction of a fiction. These char- 
acters in modern novels have no meat on 
them. They are like wraiths. Or, when 
again, one thinks of the matter-of-fact age 
in which he lives, he sees the Middle Ages, 
with its world peopled by elves, dragons, 
gnomes, dwarfs, giants and ogres in a haze 
of golden splendor. It was a thrilling thing 
to live then! One might meet a dragon 
coming around the shoulder of any hill or 
see him lazily polishing his scales, between 
times, in any unexpected dell! It was a 
ease of “Watch your step” with a vengeance ! 

And even an age later had not altogether 
lost the romance of childhood. It rocked 

ith Falstaffian laughter and had a rollick- 


| An Appeal for Imagination 
i An Important Lack in Modern Life 


By Rev. Howard J. Chidley, D.D. 


ing humor. It might run a man through as 
a pleasant little social amenity. But its 
temper was good, and its sins were not the 
white-livered, Pecksniffian, unclean things 
of today. There was something gigantic in 
their scale that almost saved them from 
being sins. They had imagination. 


THE MoprerRN LACK IN RELIGION 


And carrying this question of the modern 
lack of imagination over into our religion, 
one can see evidences of it all about us. I 
was a church-tramp this past summer dur- 
ing my vacation. I yisited a number of non- 
conformist churches, and I must confess I 
came away with a feeling of depression, due 
not entirely to the small congregations. In 
most cases, the church auditoriums were as 
bleak as an arctic landscape—square, box- 
like rooms with plain glass windows. There 
was nothing in the architecture to tease the 
imagination on with a sense of mystery, nor 
were there soaring lines to lift the soul an 
inch above the pew-top. The music, both 
yocal and instrumental, was, on the whole, 
pretty bad. There was no dramatic prog- 
ress in the order of worship. It was simply 
a case of doing one thing after another, with 
no apparent sequence. Too much responsi- 
bility for the appeal of the worship was left 
to the minister. If he failed, there was 
little else to attract. 

After my experience with these churches, 
I do not wonder that a certain college pro- 
fessor has said that the Roman Catholic 
Church will be the church of the future be- 
cause it appeals in its worship to the dra- 
matic instinct in man. I am no ritualist, 
but it seems to me that, in the name of sim- 
plicity, we non-conformists have gone far- 
ther than the necessities of the case require. 
As a rule, there is nothing in our worship 
to awaken the imagination—especially now 
that our very preaching is so concerned with 
the obvious. 


Too MucH oF THE WORLD 


Some one may call my attention to the 
fact that the imagination of the American 
people is of the inventive sort. I quite grant 
it. But here, again, we strike the utilitarian 
level. We have hitched our Pegasus to a 
cart. I have great sympathy with the point 
of view of a professor of mathematics in 
one of our American colleges, who worked 
out an ingenious mathematical formula. 
When he explained it to a friend, the reply 
was: ‘Very pretty, but what wse can you 
make of it?’ The professor said: “I thank 
God I’ve discovered something of. which no- 
body can make any use!” 

The world is too much with us; late and 
soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our 

powers: 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon! ? 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all 

hours, 
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And are up-gathered now like sleeping 
flowers ; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not.—Great God! Id rather 
be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less for- 
lorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


And I should like to whisper to my brother 
minister that, outside his business, the hard- 
headed business man in the pew is about the 
softest-headed and softest-hearted creature 
there is. (I say it to his credit!) He likes 
imagination of the right sort in your ser- 
mons. For, in spite of his stern appearance, 
there is a forgotten boy lost away down on 
the inside of him somewhere who can be 
coaxed timidly out of hiding by the sense 
of mystery. 

Were I a bishop, I should require my 
clergy to read three books each year, in 
order to quicken their imagination, give 
them an understanding of childhood and to 
serve as an antidote to theological pursuits. 
They are Kenneth Grahame’s The Golden 
Age, Dream Days and The Wind in the Wil- 
lows. But not being a bishop, I can only 
luxuriate in them from time to time myself 
when parish problems get a little more 
hectic than usual, and the din of battle be- 
tween the have nots and the haves reaches 
concert pitch. ; 

Winchester, Mass. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


Tur INTERNATIONAL TowN MEETING, by 
Epwarp G. Lowry (Our World, April). Mr. 
Lowry is author of “Washington Close-ups” 
and is intimately familiar with life at the 
Capitol. This article is one of the most in- 
teresting reviews of the Washington Confer- 
ence that has been written. “It was the 
first town meeting ever held to discuss world 
affairs.” It is an entertaining article in a new 
and promising magazine, which is full of good 
material. 


Tur UnNroLtpinc MARVELS OF WIRELESS, by 
FrenoH SrrorHerR (World’s Work, April). 
Advance in wireless activity is so rapid that 
it is difficult to keep up with its progress. 
This article, based on information provided by 
Major-General Squier, Chief Signal Officer of 
the United States Army, describes the amaz- 
ing story of recent improvements and impend- 
ing changes. The article is abundantly illus- 


trated. 
Swiss Cows JOIN THE UNEMPLOYED, by 
Lovis ScHuLrHEss (Our World, April). 


“Switzerland is the only country in the world 
where the American dollar is today at a dis- 
count.” One of the after effects of the war is 
the paralysis of many industries of Switzer- 
land, because “her money is good.’ Among 
others the Nestlé Company has been hard 
hit, and “has refused to renew its contracts 
with more than 130 associations of farmers.” 
This is one symptom of a condition which is 
discussed in the article. The writer is a well 
known Swiss journalist. 
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Multitudes Believe 
Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for May 21-27 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 
Theme for the year, Redemption. 
Post-Easter theme, Spreading the News of Re- 


demption. 
Theme for the week, J/ultitudes Believe. 


14: 1. 


PTT ECC 


Acts 


A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 
(For hymns see “Devotional Hymns,” and for 
prayers, “A Book of Prayers,’ each 5 cents. 
Congregational Commission on Evangelism, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 
Acts 13: 


Sunday. Turning to the Gentiles. 
44-52. Comment 1; Hymn 6; Prayer 64. 
Monday. Multitudes believe. Acts 14: 1-7. 


Comment 2; Hymn 25; Prayer 27. 

Tuesday. From false to true God. Acts 14: 
8-18. Comment 3; Hymn 27; Prayer 74. 

Wednesday. The kingdom through tribula- 
tions. Acts 14: 19-28. Comment 4; Hymn 2; 
Prayer 75. 

Thursday. No distinctions in the kingdom. 
Acts 15: 1-11. Comment 5; Hymn 438; Prayer 
51, 

Friday. Released from legalism. Acts 15: 
12-21. Comment 6; Hymn 14; Prayer 15. 

Saturday. Fraternal counsels. Acts 15: 22- 
35. Comment 7; Hymn 5; Prayer 6. 

CUE eee 

Suggestions for the prayer meeting. Comments 
1 to 4 apply directly on the topic assigned for 
the week. Supplementing this, would it not be 
well for the pastor to give a little talk on eburch 
organization, suggested by Comments 5, 6 and 7? 
In particular, is there any fraternal service which 
the church could render to other churches in its 
Association, or which the Association as such 
might arrange for? 

1. The loss of the Hast the gain of the 
West (Acts 13: 46). “Lo, we turn to the 
Gentiles.’ This step started Paul toward 
DHurope, and finally landed him in Rome. It is 
a futile “if’—perhaps a foolish one—to ask, 
What if Paul had continued to preach only to 
Jews? Would Christianity have turned toward 
Asia and left Burope to non-Christian reli- 
gions? Whether futile or not, it gives us oc- 
casion to consider our responsibilities. 

2. Stirring preaching (14: 1). It is not 
fair to insist that every preacher in Christian 
America should produce the same effect upon 
his audience that Paul and Barnabas produced 
when the Gospel was first preached in a city 
of Asia Minor; nevertheless every preacher 
has good reasons for searching his own heart 
as to whether his preaching has in it the 
“stir? which it ought to have; moreover, every 
congregation does well to consider with what 
mind and preparation it gives heed. 

3. Preachers who tore their clothes (14: 14, 
15). Modern evangelists who do spectacular 
things are not novelties as preachers. Any 
of them could take lessons from the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, and the passionate sincerity of 
Paul and Barnabas tearing their clothing over 
heathen superstition might well stimulate many 
a staid preacher to find some way of making 
his auditors listen to the word of the Almighty. 

4. A lively dead man (14: 19, 20). After 
many afflictions Paul wrote “in deaths oft.” 


Closet and Altar 


THE HUNGER OF THE HEART 
O taste and see that the Lord is good: 
blessed is the man that trusteth in him. 
—Psalm 34: 8. 


Whenever the soul comes to itself, as 
out of a surfeit, or a sleep, or a sickness 
and attains something of its natura] sound- 
ness, it speaks of God.—Tertullian. 


Why, then, I ask, has the Gospel con- 
quered? And why must it always conquer? 
Because the underlying forces of life, that 
is, the steady trend of the human spirit, is 
really on its side. In the noble phrase of 
Tertullian, “The soul naturally Christian” 
has instincts which recognize their home 
and will not rest until they find them.— 
Samuel JlcComb. 


“Hor ah! the Master is so fair, 
His smile so sweet ‘to banished men, 
That they who meet it unaware 
Can never rest on earth again. 
And they who see him risen afar, 
At God’s right hand to welcome them, 
Forgetful stand of home and land, 
Desiring fair Jerusalem.” 
—Author Unknown. 
Man’s spiritual nature is a kingdom that 
acknowledges no scepter but that of a 
spiritual Messiah. When the kingdoms of 
man have done their most and best for this 
mystie personality of ours, there is that 
within us which, alike by its consciousness 
of sin and its aspirations after holiness, 
eries out for the Kingdom of God—d, 
Silvester Horne. 


“Tf any man _ thirst’’—blessed Saviour, 
all men thirst; thou didst in that if speak 
to all the world’s children—‘If any man 
thirst.” Lord it is our soul that thirsts— 
“Tf any man thirst, let him come unto me 
and drink.”’—Joseph Parker. 


The great attraction we offer to the world 
is the satisfaction of the hunger of the 
soul in personal relations with Christ and 
the fulfillment of his purpose of forgiveness 
for sin and growth of the life of righteous- 
ness, That won the spread of the Church 
of the Good News. That is the real at- 
traction with which we send our messengers 
to mission lands.—/saac Hdwardson. 


Thou satisfaction and completion of our 
heart’s desire, thow Lord of loving purpose 
and enduring help, reveal thyself to the 
hungry souls of men. Spirit of God, Wit- 
ness of Christ and Leadér of our faith raise 
wp, we beseech thee, helpers for the work 
thou hast in hand. Give us willing hearts 
to offer of the things we have, and to use 
our endeavors and our gifts for the fulfill- 
ment of the will of Christ. So let God's 


kingdom come; and make us glad in its 


appearance and its power. For it is our 
joy and recompense in days waiting that 
we may have some little share in the work 
thou undertakest and the glory thou wilt 
bring to pass. In the name of Christ. 
Amen.—R. 
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The first of these was when here at Lystra 
they stoned him and left him for dead; but he 
rose up and went into the city. A man with 
a lesser life within would have desisted from 
preaching after such treatment. It seemed 
only to drive Paul to more passionate pur- 
suit of his mission. Let’s see, What was that 
which turned me away from my purpose to 
render some service? Was it a stoning or a 
slight, or perhaps just a suspicion about some- 
thing? We may be “dead while we are alive” 
or we may be lively in the midst of death. 

5. The first council (15: 2). From the first 
the individual Christians were in constant 
fellowship and conference. In the council at 
Jerusalem we have the first delegates of one 
chureh visiting another to take counsel with 
them regarding matters of common concern. 
No church liveth unto itself and no church 
dieth unto itself. No denomimation liveth unto 
itself and no denomination dieth unto itself. 
All followers of Jesus Christ have some inter- 
ests in common. 

6. The first covenant (15: 20). There are 
lands still where it is needful to ask young 
Christians to covenant to abstain from “the 
pollutions of idols.” That phrase would be a 
nuisance in your covenant. What is the coy- 
enant to which you have subscribed? Is it not 
something like this? 

You promise, and covenant with God and the 
chureh to walk together with your Christian 
brethren in the fellowship of the Gospel, and in 
all the ways of the Lord made known or to be 
made known to you; to share in the worship and 
work of this church, and the faith and devotion 
of the Church universal. You engage to submit to 
the government and discipline of this church until 
you are regularly dismissed therefrom ; to co-oper- 
ate with it in all good enterprises; and to pro- 
mote to the utmost of your power its prosperity, 
its purity and its peace. 

7. The first association of churches (15: 30). 
This first receiving and sending delegates from 
one church to another for counsel constituted 
the germ of our Congregational system of as- 
sociations for the purpose of promoting ‘‘the 
fellowship, co-operation and efliciency of the 
churches and ministers in the service of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” This principle of fellow- 
ship and mutual helpfulness is the second great 
principle of Congregationalism, independent 
control of local church affairs being the first. 
Notice that by the decision of the first council 
and the first association of churches the old 
ceremonial law in its entirety was officially 
set aside in favor of the freedom of the Gospel 
with its spiritual authority. 

8. Hymn for the week. 
to memory.) 

Out of the dark the circling sphere 
Is rounding onward to the light ; 

We see not yet the full day here, 
But we do see the paling night. 


No. 6. (Commit 


And hope, that lights her fadeless fires, 
And faith, that shines, a heavenly will, 
And love, that courage reinspires— 
These stars have been above us still. 


Look backward, how much has been won! 
Look round, how much is yet to win! 
The watches of the night are done; 
The watches of the day begin. 


O Thou, whose mighty patience holds 
The night and day alike in view, 

Thy will our dearest hopes enfolds, 
O keep us steadfast, patient, true! 


| | The Psychology of a Failure 


| This is about the bad Sunday school. By 


this we mean the school where pupils are dis- 
orderly and irreverent. This is a bad school for 
it is using the brief sixty minutes a week 
‘granted for religious nurture largely for teach- 
ling an irreligious attitude. It ‘makes’ against 
religion rather than for religion. 
| Now if this school met six hours a day, five 
days in the week instead of one hour a week it 
‘could not be endured, and would be cured. It 
could not be endured because it could not be 
forgotten. We know how the new psychology 
is telling us that when we make a failure we 
‘cannot endure ourselves until we forget the 
failure and reinstate ourselves in our own mind 
as a success. So we proceed to “forget’’—that 
lis, the psychologist would tell us, we press 
down into our unconscious mind the image of 
‘the offensive event. If we made the same 
failure every day we could not endure it be- 
cause we eould not make it stay down there 
in the unconscious mind. It would crop up 
0’ nights and face us and we could not meet 
it. We would go about curing the matter. The 
‘bad Sunday school, alas, keeps on being bad be- 
cause we forget between Monday and Saturday 
‘how dreadful it all was last Sunday. 

There is another place where the new psy- 
chology helps to explain our bad Sunday school. 

We feel individually that it isn’t our fault. 
‘We are only one and cannot alone mend the 
‘matter. his blurred sense of responsibility 
‘is a bad thing for the school. We tell our- 
‘selves that “we couldn’t keep our class in 
order’ when Jones’ class at the left and Smith’s 


Hilkiah’s Great Discovery 
International Sunday School Lesson for 
May 21. 2 Chron. 34: 14-33. 

We need the entire passage for the ade- 
quate study of this interesting event. There 
are many important discoveries recorded in 
history; none is more significant than this 
finding of the lost Scripture. 

1. The Lost Word. It would seem incred- 
“ible that anything so important to the highest 
life-of the people as the law that God had 
given them should be lost. But this is what 
took place. In the confusion of the times 
that which should have been most important 
was overlooked. What are the forces in our 
life today that tend to bring about the prac- 
tical loss of the Bible from our daily life? 

2. The Great Discovery. It came about In 
the course of rebuilding the temple. When the 
people were about one task that would bring 
“honor to God they made the great discovery 
that insured the greatest profit to themselves. 
Does this suggest the fact that the best way 
“in which to discover and bring back the Bible 
_ to ourselves and to the community is to pro- 
ceed diligently with the efforts that we may be 
making to honor God? 
| It seemed like a small matter to come upon 
this little scroll in the midst of the great build- 
ing operations that were going on. But the 
‘most’ important thing in the temple was this 
single article. Signficance and size are not 
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class at the right were raising Cain.’ Our 
conscience has a tough time of it trying to pin 
our individual fault down upon us. 

Would the pastor or superintendent who 
sees his well-meaning group of church school 
workers failing through this second cause do 
well to call upon the church for a good, live 
Religious Education Committee to take as a 
group the responsibility for the school so that 
there might be one small group whose “‘fault”’ 
every failure should be? a group who should 
year after year labor to “know how” and, 
knowing how, to remedy the faults? 

Would week-day sessions of the church school 
help to meet the psychology of the failure in 
the former case? Would three hours a week 
of disorder and irreverence be sufficiently un- 
forgettable to lead to cure? It is a fact that 
in a number of communities the Sunday schools 
have improved by leaps and bounds since the 
introduction of week day religious schools. 


Please Answer! 

A question box at a recent young people’s 
rally at a district association brought, among 
others, the following questions which illustrate 
what is on the young people’s minds: 

If you were young again, say 15, in what 
order of importance would you place church 
attendance, Sunday school, C. H., week-night 
club and school activities outside of study? 

Will you give us a chance to say what we 
like and what we don’t like about the usual 
church service? 

School activities claim all my energy so that 


I eannot take on any church work. 


should I cut out? 

Can a minister preach twice on Sunday and 
give the young people the attention they de- 
serve? 


What 


Keep the Date 
The superintendent of a small but wide- 
awake school has sent us his calendar, mimeo- 
graphed, which each teacher and officer and 
each parent receives that all may play toward 
the whole program of the season. It begins: 


CHURCH SCHOOL CALENDAR—JANU- 
ARY TO JUNE, 1922. 


Jan. 1, Sunday—Junior Church—Devotional 
Service. 
20, Friday—Teachers’ Meeting. 
22, Sunday—Special Song Service. 
29, Sunday—Missionary Sunday for Jan- 
uary. 
Feb. 5, Sunday—Junior Church. 
12, Sunday—Lineoln Day Program— 
(Missionary Playlet). 
14, Tuesday—Junior Department—Valen- 
tine Party. 
17, Friday—Teachers’ Meeting. 
19, Sunday—Churech School has charge of 
Evening Church Service. 
24, Friday—Party for Intermediates and 
Seniors. 
26, Sunday—Vocational Sunday—Special 
Church Service in the morning. 
Mar. 1, Wednesday—Beginning of  Lent— 
Meeting of workers for prayer. 
5, Sunday—Junior Church. 
And so on through June. 


Something tangible like this is an immense 
help in unifying and strengthening the work 
of a school. 


Davis’ Bible Class 


measured by the same standards. Strong 
beams and vast stones were far less impor- 
tant than this slight roll on which the creative 
sentences were written. 

3. Results of the Discovery. This is the 
most interesting part of the text. The im- 
mediate issue of the first reading of the law 
as the word of God was the elevation of a 
new moral standard before the king and the 
people, with a consequent deepening of the 
sense of sin in failure to observe it. The 
Bible comes now as it came then with such 
a moral demand and spiritual challenge that 
the human conscience feels the imperative of 
it and knows that something must be done 
to meet the searching demand. The influence 
of the scroll upon the king was immediate and 
inevitable: it drove him to God. 

Josiah hurried his representatives to Huldah 
the prophetess, to inquire from her what the 
will of God was. He could not be*content on 
his throne until he knew what might be done 
to meet a desperate situation. And he learned 
two truths from his experience: 

First, that God is a moral governor and 
that his law must be respected. Right is right 
since God is God. The law stood firm forever 
because God was behind it. Sin could not go 
unpunished and have the character of God re- 
main morally stable. Responsibility must be 
recognized. The wrath of God was a solemn 
fact; it must be reckoned with. 

Second, the God who is the moral ruler of 


the universe and whose law must be obeyed 
is also faithful and just to forgive those who 
repent and obey. At first glance these seem 
to ‘be contradictories; but as a matter of ex- 
perience they are found to be perfectly con- 
sistent. BEyvery father knows that the happi- 
ness and welfare of the family depends on the 
ceaseless interaction of obedience to the laws 
of the family life and pardon for the failure 
to observe the same laws. Instead of seeing 
the family plunge into chaos from what would 
seem to be contradictories, we know that the 
fusion of the two keeps the family in beautiful 
order. 

The practical issue of the discovery of these 
two facts is the readiness to make a covenant 
with God in which obedience shall be declared 
and loyalty affirmed. It is impossible to be 
neutral in the presence of the Bible. It calls 
out new devotion and issues in new programs 
of action. God asks us to affirm our loyalty 
in covenants of service. Let us test this 
truth by certain definite questions. What does 
God require of us in our personal life and to 
what extent are we meeting the obligation? 
This is not a question to be asked in the 
class; but one who is willing to deal with 
himself honestly cannot avoid the pressure 
of the question in the intimacy of his own 
deepest thinking. Now what are the broken 
covenants of the churches today? Are there 
any renewals that ought to be earried out in 

(Continued on page 596) 
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A Fascinating Travel Book 

Bryonp SHANGHAI, by Harotp SPEAKMAN 
(Abingdon Press. $2.50 net). For sheer fas- 
cination, few travel books can rival this. Mr. 
Speakman seems to have made his strange 
journey for artistic purposes. Anyway, there 
is no hint of propaganda, “no pose” of any 
kind. The account begins as his steamer enters 
the Yangtze river. Shanghai stands thirteen 
miles up the delta. To go “beyond” required 
the services of a Chinese guide as his purpose 
was to live among the people, just as they live. 
Ah Chow proves to be “philosopher and friend” 
also. So many of the teeming millions dwell 
on the rivers, that it was decided to hire a 
house-boat. “Often came the strange impres- 
sion that it was the country itself which was 
gliding by.” 

After reaching Soochow they began sailing 
down the Grand Canal toward Hangchow. 
Two chapters about the sojourn on the island 
of Buddha have a peculiarly odd interest. 
Back at Shanghai he completes his experiences 
by living in a Chinese home. Nothing is 
more amusing than his gradual conquest of 
the five-year-old daughter. There are exquisite 
descriptions of nature and of city scenes, jostled 
by the funniest incidents, all just as it comes. 
The, author takes in and gives out vivid im- 
pressions of scenes and people, because he is 
sympathetic and really finds interest as well 
as diversion wherever he goes. The illustra- 
tions consist of eight paintings in color by the 
author. 


The Japanese Question 

Tur ReaL JAPANESE QUESTION, by K. K. 
Kawakami (Macmillan. $2.00). The author 
of these interesting and luminous pages has 
lived for seven years in California, and seen 
Americans at their best and their worst. But 
he does not answer abuse with abuse. He be- 
lieves that Japanese and Americans can live 
together with mutual good-will. He recognizes 
the wisdom of restricted immigration, but he 
asks for fair dealing. Many misleading state- 
ments concerning the Japanese in California 
are refuted. It is indeed shown that Jap- 
anese farmers have turned desert places into 
fertile fields. But that hardly constitutes a 
“peril.” On the whole, as Mr. Kawakami 
takes up, point by point, the accusations of 
Anti-Japanese propagandists, he seems to make 
a good case. We commend the volume to all 
who wish to give a fair hearing to both sides 
in an important discussion involving fair deal- 
ing toward the Japanese people. 

JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES, by PAyson 
J. Treat, Professor in Stanford University 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). Twelve lectures de- 
livered in four of the leading Japanese uni- 
versities in 1921, together with an introductory 
historical chapter for American readers. These 
lectures were intended to “account for the pre- 
vailing views of the Japanese and American 
people toward each other at different periods,” 
during the past seventy-five years. It opens 
with the wonderful account of the diplomatic 
eareer of Townsend Harris (1856) and traces 
the political relations of the two peoples down 
to the World War and the Shantung question. 
In all of this record Professor Treat seems to 
have been fair, frank, courageous and judi- 
cious. Of course the volume does not include 
the decisions and agreement of the Washington 
Conference of 1921-22. The concluding chap- 


ter on The Japanese in America, is an admi- 
rable and honest explanation of the situation, 
friendly in its attitude toward Japan. We 
commend the volume to our readers. 


On Parent Training 

Tur TRAINING OF THE CHILDREN IN THE 
CHRISTIAN Famity, by LurHEeR ALLAN 
WEIGLE (Pilgrim Press. $1.50). “The children 
of today do need a new set of parents,” says 
Professor Weigle. His purpose in this book is 
to help train parents in the new way. In fact it 
has been used for parent training classes. The 
author interprets the opportunity and functions 
of the Christian family. He states plainly the 
perplexities and dangers of the modern home 
and suggests how to meet them. The child at play, 


Macmillan 
ELIZABETH HARRISON 


at work and at study is discussed: how to build 
strong bodies and form right habits; the re- 
lation of the child to others, to devotional life 
and to the church. At the end of each chapter 
are subjects for investigation and discussion 
and excellent references for further reading. 
The book is a real contribution to a much 
needed literature on a very important subject. 
We shall have better children when we have 
better equipped and trained parents. The 
midweek service of the church might well take 
up and thoroughly study such a book. It is 
just the thing for mother’s clubs, which ought 
not only to exist, but do something. 

Tne UNSEEN SIDE OF CuILp Lirs, by ELIz- 
ABETH FIARRISON (Macmillan. $1.25). Here 
is another parent-training book by a veteran 
student and authority on child-life. It is 
beautifully written and a real bit of literature. 
Not as clear cut and matter-of-fact as Profes- 
sor Weigle’s book, but it is very suggestive and 
worth while. A book for the Kindergarten 
and primary teacher as well as parents. 

T. C. RICHARDS. 


Practical Psychology 
Tur Minp IN THE MAKING, by JAMES 
Harvey Roprnson (Harper. $2.50). The au- 
thor’s purpose is to set forth the way in which 
“the notions of the herd-have been accumulated” 
as the “best, easiest and least invidious educa- 


effective use of the best that is in him. 
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tional device for cultivating a proper distrust 
for the older notions.’ So he shows us our 
animal heritage, the origin of medieval civili- 
zation and the scientific revolution. He be- 
lieves that we are on the verge of an intellectual 
revolution which will do for social reform what 
already has been done for the natural sciences. — 
He pronounces as failures the three plans for 
social betterment and the cure of public ills, 
based on changes in the rules of the game, spir- 
itual exhortation and education. 


PRACTICAL SELF HELP, by CHRISTIAN D. LAR- 
son (Crowell. $1.75). This is written in much_ 
the same vein as the other “Larson Books.” Its 
purpose is to help a person to make full and 
i The 
emphasis is strong on “Help yourself.” “You 
have your own life to live; your own world 
to create; your own future to determine.” 
While based on modern psychology, the book is 
practical in form and not technical. 

Tur Art or THINKING, by T. SHARPER 
KNowLson (Crowell. $1.35). This book was 
originally published in 1899, but has been thor- 
oughly revised and brought up to date by the 
author, who is vice-president of the Pelman 
Institute of America. A new chapter has been 
added on “Some Defects in Present Day Think- 
ing.”’ 

Tue Oren Roap To MIND TRAINING, by 
EsmMrE WINGFIELD STRATTON (Crowell. $1.75). 
Here is an introduction to memory culture and 
systematic mind training. Beginning with the 
physical basis of mind training, it takes up 
imagination, sympathy, memory, the feelings, 
the will and creative genius. It is stimulating 
and suggestive. T. C. RicHARDS. 


Selected Fiction 

Tue ScarRLeT TANAGER, by J. AUBREY Ty- 
son (Macmillan. $1.75). A first class secret- 
service story, reminding one of Oppenheim in 
the audacity of its plot. The time of the story 
is a decade or more ahead of us, when the past- 
war unrest reaches its culmination with an out- 
break of violence against all nations, especially - 
the United States, led by a Prince of Pirates 
called Seafaleon. By sub-marine attack, he 
sinks merchant vessels with utmost audacity. 
He appears to have his secret agents every- 
where. Rennison is the man who is detailed 
to thwart Seafaleon—and presently a beautiful 
actress, ‘The Scarlet Tanager,” enters the story 
as the great enigma. Is she a murderess—and © 
agent of Seafaleon? She is certainly very won- 
derful. The story is a trifle slow in starting. 
but then it keeps the reader on the jump till 
the last thrilling act is finished. 

TARRANT oF Tin Spout, by Henry OYEN 
(Doran. $1.75). The story of the long, hard 
and at times violent conflict between an inde- 
pendent operator in the Texan oil fields and 
the wily promoter of a great company, a strong 
and unscrupulous man who shrank from no 
methods of winning his ends. Tarrant is a fine 
hero, strong, clean and persevering. There is 
also a satisfactory romance in the story. The ~ 
tale is well told, full of action and holds the 
interest from start to finish. 

Uncite Bisau’s GuHost, by JENNETTE LEE 
(Seribners. $1.50). An entertaining story 
about a “haunted house” inhabited by a level 
headed family, who, while they are puzzled 
by mysterious phenomena make the best of the 
situation very much to their advantage. It 
might be called a scientific ghost story. 
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Che Fellowship for 

Shristian Life Service 

| NEW organization, which really “fills a 
long-felt want,” and bids fair to take 
} place with the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, is the Fellowship for Christian Life 
Service. For several years in various col- 
‘eges there have been gatherings of students 
for the purpose of studying religious con- 
litions in the United States. They have 
dorne various names, but have all been 
anited in the common purpose of “life sery- 
ice” for America and the world. On Feb. 
17-19, in the University of Illinois, an as- 
sembly was gathered of representatives of 
this work from 14 states and 32 institutions. 
After thoughtful consideration they organ- 
ized the Fellowship for Christian Life 
Service, and presented as their Student Ex- 
pression of Purpose the following admirable 
statements : 


1. Our ultimate purpose is the fellowship 
of all students dedicated to Christian life 
service. 

2. There being a fellowship dedicated to 
Christian life service abroad, it seems expe- 
‘dient that we devote our attention to unite 
‘students dedicated to Christian life service 
in America until our ultimate purpose can 
be realized. 

3. Our present purpose is to unite in 
prayers, study and vigorous effort of those 
interested in the task of making America 
Christian for the friendly service of the 
world. 

4. Furthermore, we shall purpose to enlist 
the aid of and to co-operate in every way 
‘with the existing agencies sharing our pur- 
pose to Christianize the world. 

For further information confer with Rev. 
‘William S. Beard, 287 Fourth Ave., New 
‘York City, and see Dr. Beard’s account in 


‘The American Missionary for April. 


A Desirable Change in 
Religious Convention Music 
| ND hopeful sign of the times is an ap- 
O parent reaction against the boisterous 
music used in some religious gatherings, 
especially of young people. An adyance 
notice from the headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association concern- 
ing the coming International Convention to 
be held in Kansas City says: “The obnox- 
ious ‘hip, hip, hurrah’ type of convention 
musie and singing is doomed so far as the 
Sunday school world is concerned. Prof. H. 
Augustine Smith is to be the director of 
music, pageantry and art at the convention. 
He has exerted wide influence in demon- 
strating ‘the use of the fine arts in the 
service of religion,’ and this is to be given 
a prominent place in the sessions of the con- 
vention.” On two evenings pageantry will 
be featured, and on two other evenings 
there will be congregational singing, led 
by large choirs and orchestra. Professor 
Smith expects to demonstrate conclusively 
that conventions, or mass crowds, do not 
need to sing “jazz or doggerel, whistle the 
refrain, or do other stunts which cause them 
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» WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


IS DOING 


to lose sight of the Master Teacher, in order 
to enter heartily and devoutly in a service 
of worship through song.’ On two other 
evenings the stereopticon will be used, with 
a background of choir music, congregational 
singing, and spoken words. We believe the 
lessons taught by this part of the conference 
will be not less important than those which 
deal with methods of teaching. Indeed, if 
the members of the convention carry home 
a new sense of the place of beauty and rever- 
ence in religious services, they may promote 
a much needed reformation. 


Roman Catholics 
in China 

CCORDING to a recent official Year 

Book, there are at present 2,056,000 
baptized Roman Catholics in the Chinese 
Republic, and “the annual increase is esti- 
mated at 61,800.” There is also an increas- 
ing number of new Catholic missionaries 
working in China. American and Irish Semi- 
naries send large numbers each year. “Many 
nuns also arrived in China last year. The 
ordinations of native priests are more fre- 
quent than ever before.” 


Christianity and 
Industrial Problems 

HERE seems to be increasing interest 
T among British Churchmen in the prob- 
lem of Christianizing industry. A confer- 
ence is to be held in Birmingham next year 
on the relation of Christianity to economics, 
politics and citizenship. Conference study 
circles have been formed and sermons and 
addresses are already planned and being de- 
livered with the conference in view. The prin- 
ciple underlying this movement is declared to 
be the assurance that “the Christian religion 
involves a social ideal, and that, if Chris- 
tianity be true this ideal is at once possible 
and indispensable.” Here are some of the 
questions raised: How far is the wage sys- 
tem compatible with Christian ethics? What 
ought the relationship between workers and 
management to be in order to satisfy Chris- 
tian standards? Should the attitude of the 
early church toward “interest” be restated ? 


The Soviets in 
Johannesburg 

HE International Socialists have taken 

advantage of a coal strike in Johan- 
nesburg to stir up a revolution which has 
spread from one end of the Rand to the 
other. The hospitals are overflowing with 
the wounded and in the streets lie many 
bodies of the dead. A condition practically 
of Civil War has existed since early in 
January. Our missionaries report that dur- 
ing this period the 300,000 natives in the 
Rand, of whom 180,000 were thrown out of 
employment, “have conducted themselves in 
a most exemplary manner. ‘They have suf- 
fered many losses and hardships from the 
strike; but they have kept aloof from the 
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quarrel, have been patient and law-abiding. 
Even when some of them were wantonly set 
upon and killed, yet the natives, though 
deeply stirred, curbed their promptings for 
revenge.” 


A Word from 


West Africa 
T is reported that in the Gold Coast Dis- 
trict of West Africa the English Wesley- 
ans have the largest membership in world- 
wide Methodism, which has increased at the 
rate of eight a day for the past 10 years, 
and now numbers 54,000. 


The Educational 


Value of Pictures 
| ie order to secure some carefully balanced 
judgments on the value of visual devices 
for use in teaching pupils, the Commonwealth 
Fund, of New York, has given a fund of 
$10,000 for the use of Professor Frank N. 
Freeman, of the University of Chicago, in 
the systematic study of the educational 
value of various kinds of pictures. Profes- 
sor Freeman recently presented a paper be- 
fore the Society for Educational Research 
which took the ground that many of the 
claims of film advocates are not well 
founded. 


Good News from 
Evangelist Paul Kanamori 

R. KANAMORI has entered again upon 

the evangelistic work he has so much 
at heart. But he has changed his method 
from that of the great independent mass 
meeting, and works rather with individual 
churches, in co-operation with the ministers. 
He still uses his Three Hour Sermon, but 
does not confine himself to it. He also car- 
ries his work forward by gathering the con- 
verts into instruction classes, and he does 
not withdraw from a church until his task 
is completed, so that the church can carry 
on without a severe break. 


Worth Noting 

Wireless light comes next. Research work 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has sueceeded in producing light without 
wires. 

The Church of Christ in Japan, and co- 
operating Missions, are celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of that church. by seeking to 
raise a $250,000 memorial fund. 

“New Tasks for Old Churches” is to be the 
title of the general mission study book to 
be published next fall, and the author is to 
be Roger W. Babson. 

The Kindergarten at Ellis Island, under 
the direction of Home Missionaries, has 
grown from a recreational place for small 


children to a real school for boys and girls. 


of all ages. Classes in English, sewing, 
handwork, ete., are conducted regularly. An 
assistant, trained in. kindergarten and hand- 
work, is needed. 
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Phyllis’s Party 


By Rose Brooks 

Ruth and Marian Burnam leaned against 
the railing of the wide piazza of their new 
country home in the New Hampshire hills. 

“Smells nice and piney,’ said Ruth, lazily, 
snifing the warm fragrance. 

“Let’s make a playhouse of pine boughs,” 
said Marian. Too much in a hurry for steps, 
both climbed over the railing and jumped to 
the springy moss below. 

“T wish there were some other little girls,” 
said Ruth, half an hour later, peeping out of 
the tiny brushy playhouse. ‘‘All these houses— 
three, four, five, on the road halfway down the 
hill—and nobody in them but grown-ups. 
Mother said so.” 

“T wonder if Mother is sure,” sighed Marian. 

“That’s what I asked her,” said Ruth, “and 
she said she was sure as sure, and she began 
at the first house—you know that cunning low 
brown one with the pretty garden—and she told 
me who lived in every one, and there wasn’t 
one single little girl or little boy.” 

“Who does live in that cunning brown house 
with all the flowers?” 

“A Jady and a big cat. The lady’s name is 
Mrs. Merton.” 

“What's the cat’s name?” 

“Oh, Mother didn’t know that!” laughed 
Ruth. “She stopped there once, when she was 
up here looking for a place, and the lady gave 
her a cup of tea and a piece of d’licious 
eake—chocolate cake with chocolate frosting 
as thick as that—and she saw the cat and he 
was ’normous, and he slept on a pillow on the 
table on the piazza, and the lady was afraid 
he’d catch her pet chipmunks.” 

“T never heard Mother tell about him.” 

“Well, she did, and the pet chipmunks ran 
to the lady and ate peanuts out of her hand, 
and the only way she could tell them apart 
was that one’s tail was bushier than the 
other’s.” 

“T’m going down some day with Mother, if 
there’s a cat and cake and chipmunks,” de- 
eided Marian. 

“Cake was with tea,” said Ruth, “so I don’t 
s’pose we’d get any. I wish a little girl lived 
there.” . 

And what do you suppose happened the very 
next morning? The farmer man who drove 
over the hilly roads early each morning to 
leave milk for all the families in the commu- 
nity left with the milk for the Burnam family 
a square white envelope addressed to Ruth 
and Marian Burnam! 

“Wor us?” eried the two little girls, at the 
breakfast-table, and Mother nodded and 
watched as Ruth slit it open. 

“Why, she says, Mother,’ began Ruth, ex- 
citedly, ‘that she’d like Marian and me to 
come and stay all the afternoon and play with 
Phyllis, and maybe you’d come at four for 
tea !” 

“Who says?” asked Mother. 

“And she says Phyllis hasn’t had any little 
girls to play with for a long time and she’s 
lonely,” finished Marian, joyously. 

“Who says?’ asked Mother, for the second 
time. j 

“Who is Phyllis?” asked Ruth and Maria 
in one breath, and then they all laughed, and 
Ruth said: “It’s from “Mrs. Merton. You 
said she lived in the little brown house with 
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the garden and the cat and the cake and the 
chipmunks.” 

“And she says’—Marian took up the tale— 
“that we needn’t let her know, but just be 
sure to come if we ean, ’cause she and Phyllis 
will be ’xpecting us. Whose little girl can 
Phyllis be, Mother?” 

After luncheon, as soon as they had put on 
clean, dark gingham dresses, Ruth and Marian 
scampered down the woodsy path, across the 
sweet sunny meadow, and were soon knocking 
at the door of the little brown house. They 
listened hard just a minute before they knocked, 
but no little girl’s voice did they hear. 

“My dears, come in!” Mrs. Merton greeted 
them. Sure enough, Mother was right about 
the “’normous cat.’’ There he was at her heels. 

“What’s his name? We know all about 
him,” said Marian, feeling at home at once. 
Then, suspicion flashing upon her, “Your cat’s 
not Phyllis?’ ; 

“No, oh,’ no!” said Mrs. Merton. ‘Just 
plain Peter is my eat. Phyllis is waiting for 
you in the front east room. You don’t know 
how glad she is that you’ve come to play with 
her.” 

Mysterious it certainly was. Why didn’t 
Phyllis come to meet them at the door? Was 
she sick? So mysterious it was that both Ruth 
and Marian found themselves unconsciously 
tiptoeing after Mrs. Merton, noiseless as mice. 
One look into the.little east room and they 
understood. 

“Oh!” said Ruth. “The darling!” 

“Oh!” echoed Marian. ‘Her arms out to us!” 

In a tiny chair in the middle of the rug 
sat Phyllis, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, pink- 
cheeked. Dressed in a dainty white muslin 
frock she was, with a white garden hat hung 
over one arm. 

“And a trunk!” said Ruth, dropping down 
on the rug with a sigh of utter content. 

“For you to open,” said Mrs. Merton, “and 
all the things inside for you to play with. I 
do my best to make Phyllis happy, but she’ll 
tell you herself that it’s little girls she really 
needs. She thinks little fingers are best suited 
for buttoning and unbuttoning tiny buttons.” 


What was in the trunk? What wasn’t in the 
trunk! To begin with, the trunk itself was shiny 
black leather with real straps and a real wee 
key, and on one end in white letters were 
“Pp, M.” “Phyllis Merton!” crowed Marian. 
And inside, a tray with two partitions, slippers, 
socks, brush and comb, handkerchiefs—yes, 
with lace on them—and hats, as many as six 
—straw hats for summer, and for winter a 
darling ermine cap with a tippet and muff to 
match, 

“Oh!” and “Ah!” and “Ah!” and 
were Ruth’s and Marian’s remarks. 

And in the bottom of the trunk, dresses and 
dresses, pink, blue, white, and blue-and-white 
checked aprons, and coats, and a parasol, and 
petticoats, and all the other clothes any doll 
ever thought of having. Oh, now I’ve told! 
But you’ve guessed long ago that Phyllis was 
a doll and that she looked as much like a dear 
little girl as ever a doll could. 

At four came Mother, and twice she knocked 
and nobody heard her! So in she walked, and 
guided by gay voices, looked into the east 
room, to see Ruth and Marian on the rug, 
dressing a flaxen-haired doll, with wee doll 
dresses and slippers and hats scattered about 
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them. On the rug, too, was Mrs. Merton, 
looking on, and close by her side, curled in a 
ball, was old Peter-cat, his eyes shut to the 
vanities of Phyllis’s wardrobe. 

Chocolate cake with chocolate frosting? Yes, 
a whole uncut one. And Mother and Mrs. 
Merton drank tea out of white cups banded 
with gold, and Ruth and Marian drank cocoa 
out of tiny blue cups, and everybody had 
little jam sandwiches, and Phyllis sat at the 
table with her sweetest smile and manners, and 
right in the middle of the party Peter-cat 
woke up and meowed so indignantly that he 
had a saucer of milk. : 

“Now everybody’s at the party ’cept the 
chipmunks,” said Marian. 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Merton, and scratch, 
scratch, something scuttled across the piazza 
floor! ‘“They’re waiting for us, but don’t 
hurry, they’re never far away.” 

Sure enough, on the piazza, at Mrs. Merton’s 
first call,, two chipmunks, fat, saucy, bright- 
eyed, scampered up with tails whisking. Tame? 
They ate out of any one’s hand, ran up into any 
one’s lap, and the door was safely shut on Peter. 

“Wave I had Phyllis since I was a little girl?” 
said Mrs. Merton, in answer to Mother’s ques- 
tion, as they were all telling what a lovely play-_ 
party they had had. “No, indeed! I have 
her now, perhaps, because I never had the 
kind of doll I wanted when I was a little 
girl. And perhaps I have her,’ looking down 
into Ruth’s and Marian’s rapt, upturned faces, 
“so little girls will come to see me sometimes. 
Houses without little girls in them sometimes 
feel empty.” ; 

“May we come again, then?” It was Ruth 
who spoke, but four brown eyes pleaded the 
question. 

“The oftener you come, the happier Phyllis 
and I will be,” said Mrs. Merton. ‘We some- 
times get tired of just ourselves, and even of 
old Peter.” 

On the way home Marian said suddenly: 
“She remembers just ’xactly how it feels to 
be a little girl! And all the time she. played 
with us we felt just as if she were a little 
girl like us, didn’t we, Ruth?” A happy pause 
as all three rested a minute on the upward 
climb, then Ruth paid childish tribute. 

“Why, Mother!” she said in the voice of one — 
making an unexpected discovery. “Is that 
what makes the difference in grown-ups—that — 
the nicest ones remember how everything felt 
when they were little?” | 


A Tree of Light 


Near sturdy King of evergreens 
Endowed with strength and might, 

A fragile Princess of the woods, 
Is Birch in gown of white. 


Against his somber background, she 
Stands out, a dainty thing. 

In draperies of yellow-green, 
She brightens all the Spring. 


All Summer, too, her white robe gleams 
As pure as that of saint 

In sunshine, dazzling to the eye; 
In moonlight, ghostly quaint. 


Still shines the Princess of the woods, 
When all the earth is white. 
Though candleless yet brightly gleams 
The year-round Tree of Light. 
Blanche Blizabeth Wade in the “Epworth Herald” 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
_Endeavorers Taking Stock 


a! 


‘i Comment on Topic for May 21-27 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


' Topic: What Christian Endeavor Does for 
Me. Matt. 25: 14-30. (Union meeting with 
Juniors and Intermediates.) 


Light from the Bible Passage 

| No one of us is without responsibility. This 
May vary widely among different persons. Our 
‘accountability to the Master does not depend 
upon the number of our opportunities, but our 
use of them. Whether we use them well is 
not a matter of indifference. It is of great 
leoncern to the Lord. God gives these chances 
laccording to our ability. He looks to us to 
imake something out of them for his use as 
well as our own. To the commendation of our 
‘own consciences is added his word of praise. 
Failure to use these opportunities is both a 
sin against him and against ourselves (V. 26). 
‘Unlesss one uses the opportunities he has there 
is no reason why he should have others. 


Leads for the Leader 

Here is a fine chance to test ourselves to 
‘see whether we have been making most of our 
opportunities in Wndeavor. What have been 
‘its impressions on us? Have they been deep- 
ening as the months and years go by? Do we 
grow in eapressions of it? Do we find new 
“ways of doing this from time to time? 
_ Haye we grown in the experience of prayer? 
Does it increasingly mean more to us? 

Do we have an added joy in our Bibles? Com- 
pare our feelings with those of the writer of 
Ps. 119: 97-104. 
| Do we find it easier to understand the mind 
of Christ and to conform our lives by it? 


Thoughts for Members 

“Nothing we can say to the Lord by great or 
dear names can take the place of plain doing 
of his will.” 


The individual Christian who is to have a 
share in Christ’s program for the coming of 
the Kingdom of God must grasp the momentous 
fact that the one kind of effort which counts 
from Christ’s point of view is obedient effort. 
—John Douglas Adams. 


O Thou who didst the vision send 
And give to each his task, 

And with the task sufficient strength, 
Show us thy will, we ask; 

“Give us a conscience bold and good, 
Give us a purpose true, 

That it may be our highest joy, 
Our Father’s work to do. 


Jay T. Stoching. 


“Mhere is no final economic value in mere 
religiosity. The divine life must reach us at 
the focal point of our character. The actual 
spiritual power must reach our weakness.” 


Yes, Thou art still the life; Thou art the way 
The holiest know—light, life, and way of 

. heaven ; 
And they who dearest hope and deepest pray 
Toil by the truth, life, way that Thou has 


given. 
—Theodore Parker. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Master, keep us alert, we pray, to make 
full use of all our God-given privileges as 
Endeavorers. Fill us with the joy of service 
for Thee and for our fellows. Furnish us so 
that wherever we are we may have something 
worth while to give to others. Amen. 


, 
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Dr. E. B. Sanford on Church 
Union 


In a friendly and good spirited letter, which 
limits of space compel us to summarize, Dr. HB. 
B. Sanford, has discussed the Church Union 
proposals recently presented in our columns 
by Dr. Frank Sanders, on behalf of the Na- 
tional Council Committee. Dr. Sanford, as a 
veteran leader in the organization and activi- 
ties of the Federal Council of Churches, and 
as the first secretary, and historian, of the 
Council, and the movements out of which it 
arose, naturally views the matter from the 
standpoint of the outgrowth and future of that 
organization. 

Expressing his entire sympathy with the 
movement for “organic union,’ as “the dream 
of my life,’ Dr. Sanford none the less considers 
the proposals of the National Council Com- 
mittee “uncalled for at the present time and 
divisive rather than helpful to the cause of 
Christian unity in the United States.” 

In support of this opinion he summarizes 
the remarkable movement leading to the final 
formation of the Federal Council in 1908, its 
nature and basis, and its accomplishment of 
actual results. “The record of its work and 
achievements,” he says, ‘has no parallel in the 
history of Protestant Christianity as illustrat- 
ing co-operative and united effort in matters of 
common interest and responsibility.” 


Referring to Dr Sanders’ statement that “the 
Federal Council can take no legislative action 
whatever,’ Dr. Sanford remarks : 


This is indeed news to some of its founders. 
The Constitution reads (paragraph 4): “This 
Federal Council shall have no authority over 
the constituent bodies adhering to it,’ but 
the object of the Council, as stated in_ the 
Constitution is (1). “To express the fellow- 


ship and catholic unity of the Christian 
Church. (2). To bring the Christian bodies 
of America into united service for Christ 


and the world. (3). To encourage devotional 
fellowship and mutual counsel concerning the 
spiritual life and religious activities of the 
churches. (4). To secure a larger combined 
influence for the churches of Christ in all 
matters affecting the moral and social condi- 
tion of the people, so as to promote the appli- 
eation of the law of Christ in every relation of 
human life. (5). To assist in the organiza- 
tion of local branches of the Federal Council 
to promote its aims in their communities.” 
This is a large program of a somewhat legis- 
lative character. 


the success of the Council's 
activities, the support given by the Protestant 
churches, and the flexible nature of the Council, 
leaving full freedom for further developments 
of co-operation and union, Dr. Sanford con- 
cludes: 


The ideal and name, “The United Churches 
of Christ in America,” is not a new one. An 
appeal in this direction, and for this name, 
has been made at quadrennial sessions of the 
Federal Council. Is it wise or best, in view of 
the facts I have stated, to organize another 
officially delegated body in the interests of 
Church Unity and Church Federation? An 
organization that would, of necessity, dupli- 
eate the work of the Federal Council of the 
Churches and appeal to the same constituency 
for the financial support of its office and sec- 
retarial force. 

Let Dr. Sanders and his friends give their 
hearty support to the Federal Council, with 
the privilege, that every man of influence has, 
of lifting up his standards of ideals and stating 
the goal they may deem desirable to reach. 
While the Council during the next two years 
moves forward under the wise presidency of 
Dr. Robert E. Speer, and the alert executive 
secretaryship of Dr. Macfarland, there is op- 
portunity for full discussion of the great cause 
of Church Unity. The Constitution of the 
Council, as I have pointed out, provides for 
any change in its corporate name or aims. 
Meanwhile let us all labor and pray that our 
Protestant Evangelical Churches may more and 
more become “The United Churches of these 
United States.” d 


Fmphasizing 
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An Appreciation of Dr. Pratt 


Rev. Dwight Mallory Pratt, D.D., widely 
known Congregational minister and writer, 
died April 12, 1922, at Cleveland, O. For 
many years he has been a regular correspond- 
ent and feature writer for The Congrega- 
tionalist and other religious papers. 

The years of his ministry 
Higganum, Ct., Denver, Col., Portland, Me., 
Cincinnati, O., and Great Barrington, Mass. 
In all these churches his pastorate was marked 
by a steady growth in the church, both in 
numbers and in influence and _ particularly 
were the churches blessed by a deepening of 
the spiritual life and the constant enrichment 
of the fellowship. 

As a preacher his sermons were deeply evan- 
gelical and true to the Christian message. 
He brought to the pulpit the rich fruits of 
wide reading and careful thought. He was a 
man of classical education and interests who 
at the same time was able to see life in its 
various relationships. 

He held many positions of honor and trust 
among us and always graced the position he 
held and served its interests faithfully. His 
home life has been rich and sweet beyond the 
power of words to describe and’ this same 
sweet, calm, hopeful atmosphere he carried with 
him wherever he went. 

As a writer on religious things, Dr. Pratt 
was always a leader who had a positive and 
constructive message. To meet him casually 
one was always impressed by his dignity and 
fine sense of courtesy; a cultured gentleman, 
As you came to know him better you accepted 
him as a leader in religious thinking and in 
Christian service. When you came to know 
his inner life you loved him for what he was 
and were strengthened greatly by all that he 
said and did. 

He was typical of all that is best of the 
culture, of the refinement, of the kindliness, of 
the freedom, of the deep spiritual power of a 
Congregational minister, and as such he lived. 
His ministry was his pride and joy and to 
many of us he will be an inspiration all our 
days. 

Dr. Pratt was born in West Cornwall, Ct., 
April 18, 1852. He was of Puritan ancestry, 
being a direct descendant of John and Pris- 
cilla Alden, and son of Ezra Dwight Pratt, and 
Anna A. (Rood.) He was graduated from 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass., 
180: A.B. Amherst 1876, M. A. 1888; grad- 
uated from Hartford Theological Seminary, 
1880: (D.D. Marietta 1901). He was or- 
dained in the Congregational Ministry in 1880. 

He leaves his wife, Martha Rood Pratt, for- 
merly of Westfield, Mass. (daughter of Rey. 
Thomas H. Rood), three daughters, Marion R; 
Mabel H.; and Katharine M.; and one son, 
Dwight Harold. 


were spent in 
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And now that Baster is past, what ought it 
to mean for us? Its music must not be si- 
lenced; we need that music to march by. Its 
lights must not darken and die into the light 
of common day; we have too great need of the 
light it casts upon the meanings and issues 
of life. We cannot, it is true, dwell always on 
the mountain-top, but we may take with us, as 
we go about our work and meet the common 
needs of the common day, the great assurances 
and understandings of the mountain-top expe- 
rience. So Peter, the fisherman, who had 
lately stood face to face with his risen Lord, 
went back to his boat and his nets—but with 
a difference. If he had been only a fisherman 
always after, what a changed fisherman he 
would have been—Gaius Glenn Atkins. 
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A Church Camp 


Camp Andover, founded by the City Mission- 
ary Society of Boston, is a church camp not for 
one church alone, but for the youth of the 
Congregational churches of greater Boston. 
It is designed to take boys and girls for a short 
time into the country, to bring to bear upon 
them there the uplifting influence of whole- 
some recreation and fellowship and to point 
out to. them, in such an environment, the 
problems and the needs of the city and of 
their churches. 

The Camp, situated on the sandy bluff 
above Pomps Pond in Andover, Mass., has 
something unique to offer in situation and lead- 
ership. Four encampments are put on, each 
of two weeks’ duration, taking the older and 
younger boys in July, and the older and younger 
girls in August. The total cost of the two 
weeks is only $15.20, which includes even the 
railroad fares. It is interesting to see the 
way this expense is met among the different 
churches. Sometimes an entertainment is given 
by the boys and girls themselves, the proceeds 
of which pay for the delegation from that 
church. Many are individually earning their 
two weeks at camp, and in cases where there 
is need and the boy or girl is worthy to go 
to camp, the church quietly assumes the cost, 
knowing it is building for the future. 

On arriving at camp, the boy or girl finds 
that in the two weeks there, definite things 
are to be attained. First year campers try 
to gain a certain proficiency in swimming and 
rowing, pass a test in woodcraft and first aid, 
take part in the entertainments, stunts and 
athletic games, do a certain amount of free- 
will service about camp, and proving by their 
attitude toward all phases of life that they are 
sharers of the Camp Andover spirit, they 
thereby win a small camp pin in token of their 
accomplishments. The program and the token 
vary for the second and third year campers. 

The religious life is developed by the whole 
life of the camp which is like that of a family 
distinetly Christian. The example of devoted 
counselors, the giving of thanks by song or 
word before each meal, the simple Password 
Service held each morning after the squads 
have made the camp all shining, and best of 
all the Camp fire, are all factors in creat- 
ing lasting impressions. 

very fair evening the big fire is lighted and 
on the sloping side of the natural little amphi- 
theater the campers group themselves to watch 
the stunts or listen to a quiet talk given by 
some man or woman who understands youth, 
and who has in some cases come a long dis- 
tance to make this contribution toward the up- 
building of character and the church of God. 
The hilltop, the firelight, the stars overhead, 
the quiet talk and the feeling of closeness to 
the heart of the Almighty that come with the 
open air life, do not fail to make their impress 
upon young people for the most part brought 
up in the confines of the city with its limited 
sky spaces and unlimited noise. 

Among the boys and girls a new capacity 
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develops for fellowship both with man and with 
God. In a world with brains enough already 
to solve every problem, and wealth sufficient 
to meet every want, this new capacity for fel- 
lowship is most sorely needed that these brains 
be trained and this wealth utilized in the in- 
terests of God and human brotherhood. It was 
to meet this need that Camp Andover was 
founded, and the past two summers bear wit- 
ness to the increasing power of the camp life 
to lay the foundation of true manhood and 
womanhood. E. L. 


Year Book Summary 


By Dr. Charles E. Burton 
Secretary of The National Council 


Many superlatives may be used in connec- 
tion with the Year Book report for 1921. The 
figures have just been completed, and the sum- 
mary is given below. It will be observed that 
in most important particulars, 1921 is the 
largest year in the history of the denomination. 
This applies to the following items: 

1. Membership. It was the best year in 
the history of the denomination in the number 
of members added both as to totals and ac- 
cessions on confession of faith. The total 
number of additions was 78,365 as compared 
with 71,857 in 1920, which to that date was 
the best year on record. The number received 
on confession of faith was 45,875 as compared 
with 39,922 the preceding year; again the 
record year up to that time. Thus the record 
was broken by 5,953; so also in the net gain 
of 19,046 there is a new record, but in this 
case the comparison is with 1915, when the 
net gain amounted to 17,232, making 1921 the 
banner year by 1,814 in excess of the best 
previous year. 

2. Sunday Schools. The number of mem- 
bers in our Sunday schools totals 781,195 
against 743,623 the preceding year, a gain of 
37,563, and 8,167 better than the best year 
previously, which was 1916. 

3. Young People’s Societies. Another en- 
couraging feature in the report is the showing 
of a gain of 117in the number of Young People’s 
Societies, and of 12,812 in the membership of 
these societies as compared with the preceding 
year. 

4. Finances. The increase in the amount 
of money available for church support was 
nearly $1,000,000; that is, $990,712 more than 
the preceding year, which was the largest ‘year 
previous to that date. Likewise contributions 
under the apportionment were $149,300 in ad- 
vance of 1920, which again was the largest 
year up to that date. In undenominational 
gifts there is shown a gain of $74,463, leaving 
the one item showing a decrease “Other Con- 
gregational Gifts.” This decrease of $925,618 
is accounted for in large measure by the large 
payments on the Pilgrim Fund in the earlier 
year as compared with the later year, which 
is perfectly natural. Moreover, this item is al- 
ways an uncertain quantity and does not have 
great significance. But the amount of the 
decrease is sufficient to make an apparent de- 
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crease in the total benevolent contributions of 
the denomination of $701,855. ; 
These splendid showings are without doubt 
due in large measure to the splendid spirit of 
co-operation among our churches, which hag 
resulted in rich mutual helpfulness, as for ex: 
ample, in the program of Hvangelism under 
the leadership of the Commission on Evangel- 
ism, and in the field of beneyolences the 
splendid response to the challenges of the 
Congregational World Movement, and in the 
latter part of the year to the leadership of the 
Commission on Missions. Our gratitude to God 
may well be deep and genuine for these eyi- 
dences of his spirit and power among us. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


INSECTS AND HumMAN Destiny, by WILLIAM 
Crowder (Century, May). A rather startling 
article on the incessant and deadly warfare 
between insects and human beings, a warfare 
in which the small creatures are gaining the 
advantage, ‘a warfare which knows no Ar- 
mistice. Man’s civilization, his future, his very 
life are at stake. Unless he is ever on the 
alert to resist the danger which now threatens, 
he can be certain that the hour is swiftly 
approaching when the victorious hosts will be 
swarming throughout the moldering ruins of 
his last handiwork.” 

Music Haru Power, by ELLEN ARNEY (Sur- 
vey, April 22). For a year and a half the 
author held the position of music director in 
the New York State Reformatory for Women 
at Bedford Hills. This remarkable article 
describes her experience of the power of. 
music to heal mental wounds and calm sgpir- 
itual storms—‘“to soothe the troubled breast.” 

Harrr UNDER AMERICAN OCCUPATION, by 
Ernest H. GrRuenine (Century, April). An 
interesting account of conditions and customs 
in Haiti at the present time. The writer be- 
lieves that “even imperfect self-government 
is preferable to more efficient imposed govern- 
ment.” 


In the Church School 


(Continued from page 591) 
the corporate action of the Christian people? 
And are there broken covenants which the 
nation ought to repair in its relation to the 
other countries? Perhaps this seems like a 
vast and vague question; but surely it is timely — 
and significant. 

Take a final look at y. 31 in order to discern 
the full meaning of the covenant. Words are 
piled up in the effort to show the depth and 
range of the obligations involved in it. Then 
the whole personality is enlisted to perform it. 
Nothing less than the dedication of the entire 
being can discharge the obligations of the 


covenant. God asks for the whole man and 
the whole nation in loyal allegiance to his will 
of love. 

=< 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Girts’ PAGEANT AT CAMP ANDOVER 
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‘Convocation Week at Yale 


“a A Series or INSPIRING MEETINGS 
Yale’s Thirteenth Annual Convocation, 
which was held this year, April 24-26, had a 
much larger attendance than the earlier Con- 
yocations. None have been more thoroughly 
enjoyed. It was an inspiring illustration of 
Christian fellowship. Baptists and Methodists, 
Presbyterians and Disciples, Episcopalians and 
‘Congregationalists—these and other Christian 
bodies were all represented; and not even 
‘when Fundamentalism and Premillenarian- 
jism were being discussed did any one seem to 
‘be conscious of the denominational tags. 

| The Lyman Beecher Lecturer was Rev. Wil- 
liam Pierson Merrill, D. D., of the Brick Pres- 
|byterian Church of New York. His theme 
jwas, “The Freedom of the Preacher.” He dis- 
cussed it in relation to the prophet, the priest, 
the preacher, the churchman and the adminis- 
‘trator, aS well as in the social order, in the 
jworld order, and “in Christ.” The experience 
‘upon which the lecturer drew was a rich one, 
‘and he selected for discussion matters in which 
‘all modern ministers—those in service and those 
‘in training—are vitally interested, and apply- 
ing Christian principles to the problems which 
beset the preacher in these crucial times. The 
“danger that the minister may become an ec- 
clesiastical phonograph, playing standardized 
records; the demand that religion be recog- 
“nized as a part of education; the Church’s 
responsibility for growing and appreciating 
prophets; the necessity of rigid discipline as 
‘the path to freedom; the growing hunger for 
a free and rich worship, making a larger use 
of symbols and of the arts, especially music; 
the use and the abuse of creeds, differentiating 
_their value as a means of worship, and as 
tests of Christian discipleship—these and other 
topies were discussed illuminatingly and sym- 
pathetically by a leader who has his own 
strong conceptions of truth, but who is de- 
termined to minister to all classes and to 
speak his truth in love. 

Many ministers have been reading the books 
of the Nathaniel W. Taylor Lecturer on The- 
ology, and were much interested to know what 
the inspiring teacher from Williams College 
would haye to say. Prof. James Bissett 
Pratt is evidently a pedagogue after the 
pattern of William James, so far as literary 
skill in the impartation of his truth is con- 
cerned, A review of the theories of the mind- 
body relation, with discussions of idealistic 
parallelism, behaviorism, and dualism, does 
not make an exciting menu for minds not ex- 
pert in the world of philosophy. But from the 
first moment Professor Pratt held the interest 
and attention of his audiences. Professor Pratt 
is an incorrigible and unashamed dualist. He 
believes that absolute ‘monism swallows up 
life’s supreme values, while his doctrine leaves 
room for personality, freedom, and God. 


FUNDAMENTALISM 


Four other lectures made up the main body 
of the program. On Monday evening, Rev. 
Cornelius Woelfkin, D.D., Minister of the 
Fifth Avenue—now the Park Avenue—Bap- 
tist Church of New York, discussed the issue 
between the Fundamentalists, who are de- 
termined to dominate the next Baptist Con- 
ference, and the Hvangelicals, as Dr. Woelfkin 
calls the liberals. Both in content and in 

spirit, Dr. Woelfkin’s address was all that 
could be asked, even by his theological oppo- 
nents. Frankly and fearlessly, but in a beau- 
- tifully Christian and irenic spirit, he defined 
the issue. He made it perfectly plain that 
‘he did not believe in the succession of the 
scribes, whatever might be true in regard to 
the apostolic succession; neither was his sym- 
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pathy with those who appear to hold that 
“archeology baptized is religion.” For real 
orthodoxy, he had the highest reverence; but 
for Mr. Bryan’s ‘chatterboxy,” in regard to 
evolution as well as to certain other historical 
and theological matters, he shared the univer- 
sity-trained man’s lack of respect. His plea 
was for brotherliness and open-mindedness 
for unity in spirit and action, rather than for 
an impossible uniformity in belief. The ad- 
dress was followed by a brief discussion. 

On Tuesday evening another interesting 
theme was brought before the Convocation in 
a symposium on ‘‘What the Second Coming of 
Christ Means to Me.” As a background for 
the discussion, Professor Porter presented an 
interpretation of the Biblical teachings. Dr. 
Bainton, who is instructing the classes of the 
late Professor Williston Walker, in Church 
History, gave a vivid account of the numerous 
occasions on which various bodies of Chris- 
tians have prepared for the re-appearance of 
Jesus during these “Two Thousand Years of 
the Millennial Hope.” ‘The evening did not 
pass without hearing from those who cham- 
pion ardently the most recent predictions, 
though it was evident that the sympathies of 
the audience were with those who hold to the 
spiritual, unseen, progressive coming of the 
Master into the minds and hearts of men, and 
into the marts and law-courts of the world. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Prof. William C. 
Bower, Dean of the ‘College of the Bible, 
in Lexington, Ky., gave an admirable and 
scholarly address on “The Organization of 
Religious Experience.” Dean Bower is one 
of the most prominent of the younger workers 
in the field of religious education. 


ALUMNI MEETING AND PLANS 


At the meeting of the Connecticut Alumni 
later in the day, the following officers were 
elected: President, Rev. Roy G. Houghton; 
Vice-President, Rey. Orville A. Petty, D.D.; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Rev. J. D. Prigmore. 
At the Alumni Dinner which followed, eighty- 
three sat down at the tables in the Center 
Church House, where the ladies of the Y. M.C. 
A. served a delicious repast. The retiring Presi- 
dent, Rev. Quincey Blakely, of Farmington, pre- 
sided and toasts were responded to by Professor 
Dinsmore, representing the school for Dean 
Brown, who was speaking for the University in 
New York; Rev. Fred W. Hagan, who gave a 
humorous account of some experiences during 
the first year of his ministry; Rev. Thomas 
B. Powell, of East Orange; Rev. John HB. 
Tuttle, who represented the Class of 1882, 
which held a reunion; and Rey. Samuel C. 
Bushnell, who spoke in regard to the coming 
celebration of the School’s Centennial. This 
will be held Oct. 23-25 in conjunction with 
the Convocation for 1923. Dean Brown will 
deliver the Lyman Beecher Lectures, President 


McGiffert, of Union Seminary, the Taylor 
Lectures, and Professor Bacon the Alumni 
Lecture. The occasion promises to be a mem- 


orable one. Professor Wright is editing the 
first authoritative and complete alumni cata- 
logue. A memorial volume, to which each of 
the present teaching staff is to contribute, will 
also be issued in the fall. No pairis are being 
spared to signalize the one hundred years 
during which the Yale Divinity School has 
trained men for the Christian ministry. 

The program closed with the Alumni Lecture, 
on “Psychological Substitutes for the Spirit- 
ual,” by Rev. Seeley K. Tompkins, D. D., of 
the Class of 1910. Dr. Tompkins is one of the 
most scholarly and effective of the younger 
graduates of the School, and a man who is in 
demand among the colleges, especially of the 
South, for his skill in sane evangelism among 
the students. H. B Ts 
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Young People’s Conferences 

The last three years have seen a remark- 
able development in young people’s work in 
the Congregational churches throughout the 
country. A large number of week-end con- 
ferences, many of them running, as did the 
ten conferences in the ten district associa- 
tions of New York State, from Friday after- 
noon until Sunday afternoon, have been held. 
Young people’s rallies are being held this 
spring in a large number of the district as- 
sociations, and at least twelve of the spring 
state conference meetings will have a Young 
People’s Conference and rally in their pro- 
gram, or in connection with the meeting. 

But perhaps the most remarkable and im- 
portant group of meetings is the twenty Sum- 
mer Young People’s Conferences for training 
in Christian leadership listed below. In each 
the name is given of the party to whom cor- 
respondence regarding these Conferences should 
be directed : 

Downs, Kan., May 30-June 4. Rev. Robert 
Murray Pratt, 718 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. 

Crete, Neb., Doane College, June 9-16. Miss 
Gertrude Hanford, 408 Ganter Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Charlotte, N. C., June 19-26. Rev. James P. 
O’Brien, D.D., 399 West Battle St., Talla- 
dega, Ala. : 

Olivet, Mich., Olivet College, June 20-28. Rev. 
E. R. Latham, Lansing State Savings Bank 
Building, Lansing, Mich. 

Aurora, N. Y., Wells College, June 23-—July 3. 
Rey. C. Arthur Lincoln, 1400 Hast 21st. St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wichita, Kan., Fairmount College, June 28- 
July 2. Rev. Robert Murray Pratt, 718 Kan- 
sas Ave., Topeka, Kan. 

Talladega, Ala., June 28-July 8. Rev. James 
P. O’Brien, 399 W. Battle St., Talladega, Ala. 

Claremont, Cal., Pomona College, June 30- 
July 5. Miss Sarah E. Bundy, 831 South 
Hope St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Coeur D’Alene, Ida., Cour D’Alene Lake, 
July 1-16. (?) Rev. Fred Grey, Sixth & 
University Sts., Seattle, Wash. 

Topeka, Kan., Washburn College, July 5-11. 
Rey. Robert Murray Pratt, 718 Kansas 
Ave., Topeka, Kan. 

Placerville, S. D., Black Hills, July 6-13. Rev. 
Glen Lindley, Rapid City, S. D. 

Dixon, Ill., July 10-16. Rev. Robert W. Gam- 
mon, D.D., 19 West Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 

Green Lake, Wis., July 10-17. Rey. Harry C. 
Kuhnert, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

Northfield, Minn., Carleton College, July 11- 
18. Rev. W. ©. Timmons, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Waubay, S. D., Waubay Lake, July 14-21. 
Rev. Carl P. Bast, Milbank, S. D. 

Cedar Falls, Ia., Riverview Park, July 14-21. 
Rey. Royal J. Montgomery, Grinnell, Ia. 
Lakeside, O., July 17-23. Rev. Robert B. 
Blyth, D.D., 3608 Archwood Ave.; or Rey. 
C. L. Fisk, 801-805 Hippodrome Building, 

Cleveland, O. 

Billings, Mont., July 18-27. 
rick, Billings, Mont. 

Yankton, S. D., Yankton College, July 22-29. 
Rey. H. H. Lindeman, Yankton, S. D. 


More people are lost to the Christian Church 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-two 
than at any other time. The awakening in- 
dicated by these various conferences suggests 
determination on the part of the church to 
stop a considerable part of that leakage. 

The Congregational Education Society, which 
is fostering this work in connection with state 
conference superintendents. and religious edu- 
cation committees, is convinced that at this 
point one of the largest possible services can 
be rendered to the life of our churches. 

F. M. SHELDON. 


Miss L. Her- 
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How They Do It 
Methods in Church Work 


Invitation to Church Membership 

WASHINGTON PARK CHURCH, CHICAGO, Rey. 
W. H. Moore, pastor, has been using, for some 
time, a special form of invitation to church 
membership. It is used by any one in the 
congregation, record being kept so that proper 
follow-up can be had. 


I REA RICE Ace OCR Ce LATE ON GE) Savor onc Fann C0 


You have been warmly commended to us as one 
who might be interested in the fellowship of 


Washington Park 
Congregational Chureh 
of Chicago. 

I therefore extend to you in behalf of the mem- 
bership a cordial invitation to unite with us for 
study, endeavor, service and worship. 
It is earnestly hoped that you may find it your 
will and pleasure to respond favorably, in doing 
which be assured of a hearty welcome and the 
sympathetic interest, prayers and help of all our 
members, 

Sincerely yours, 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
BEING A BIT OF 
INFORMING MATERIAL 
WITH REFERENCE TO 
FAITH AND WORKS 


Church membership involves certain points of 
view, responsibilities and perhaps some sacrifices. 
It does not expect perfection of character in those 
who apply for membership. The church is not an 
organized body of saints, but of searching, aspir- 
ing, purposing, growing souls, who believe in God 
as Jesus revealed Him. 

This chureh does not demand adherence to a 
ereed, but asks that you unite with us in striv- 
ing to know the will of God as taught in the Holy 
Scriptures, and.in our purpose to walk in the 
ways of the Lord, made known or to be made 
known to us, reserving to yourself the right of 
individual interpretation of various features of 
doctrine. 

The church asks only the reasonable things, 
namely : faithful attendance upon services, pledges 
to current expenses and benevolences, and that 
Christianity be put highest in the calendar of 
life’s activities. 

WALTER HOWARD MOORE, 


Minister. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN 
Washington Park Congregational Church 
of Chicago 
I have read the statement, of belief of this 
church and in general find myself sympathetic 
towards its declarations. y 
I desire to unite with this church, promising to 
be loyal to it, to attend its services as far as pos- 
sible, and, believing that I am only a Steward of 
the Lord, will give to its support according to the 
means at my disposal. 
Name 
Address 
Telephone 


This Form to be used by those wishing to Transfer 
Membership from some other Church. 


Prem HO wia.. MEMPEL OL palais Mieke reralereiue yee 
a slatetaeasaite ferinuatin stain jar sue at tesus, Wh thahens s eaethee tie Church of 
Strate emer varsuaa Arete Ni, si su ater coer and wish to transfer my 
membership by letter to this church. 
Name 
Address 
Telephone 


Sunrise Services on Mt. Tamalpais 
Successful beyond all expectation were the 
Waster Services at Sunrise on Mt. Tamalpais, 
the most conspicuous crag in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region. At the foot of the Mountain 
lies the little city of Mill Valley, known by 
some as “The Vale O’ The Old Mill.” 
Religion has not lost its appeal. The Mt. 
Tamalpais Railroad had to run three special 
trains up the mountain. Between 700 and 1000 
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CIRCLE 


people arose in the middle of the night in order 
to worship on the mountain as the sun ushered 
in another gorgeous Haster day. A marked 
attentive and reverent spirit was manifest. 
The night and the morning were clear with- 
out a cloud. From the trains that labored up 
the mountain could be geen the coast line of 
the ocean barely discernable in the moonlight 
and on the west and north the dim outline of 
the mountains in the distance. At the foot 
of the mountain the lights of Mill Valley stood 
out plainly and across the bay to the south 
flickered the lights of San Francisco. West 
were the “white ways’ of Oakland and Berke- 
ley and to the north, Martinez, and Vallejo, 
the site of the U. S. Mare Island Navy Yard. 
Twenty miles out in the Pacific the beacon 


New Church Buildings 
Dedicated in April 


a 


Minot, N. D. 


NEB. 


FEDERATED CHURCH, COLUMBUS, 


light of the lighthouse on the Farallones 
flashed the signal to approaching ships. 

Then all gradually faded and was: replaced 
by a new light, the break of the Easter dawn. 
All gathered quickly at the very peak, 2,600 feet 
elevation and while members of the San Fran- 
cisco Municipal Band played the strains of 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name’ and peo- 
ple waited in silent prayer, the sun rose over 
the horizon at exactly 5.29, some three degrees 
north of Mt. Diablo, across the Bay. 

Invocation was offered by Rev. Wiliam 
Youngman, pastor of Mill Valley Congrega- 
tional Church. Rey. Chester C. McCown, D.D., 
Methodist member of the faculty of. Pacific 
School of Religion, read Matthew 28, and led 
in prayer. Wyery word could be heard dis- 
tinetly. 

The Sermon—in both fact and inspiration, 
a Sermon on the Mount—stirred our hearts 
anew in that incomparable faith and hope of 
our Risen Lord. The speaker, Rey. Charles 
Sumner Nash, D.D., President emeritus of 
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Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, though 
still somewhat poorly in health, has lost none 
of the power of his fine leadership nor of his 
ability to stir men’s lives by that faith that 
is so much a part of himself. Young and old 
were present to participate and more than one 
were heard to say, “I would’nt have missed it 
for anything.” 

While the idea and plans for an Waster 
Sunrise service on Mt. Tamalpais were inau- 
gurated by the First Congregational Church of 
Mill Valley, following a suggestion by their 
pastor, they felt it was no occasion to be mo- 
nopolized by any one group. In answer to 
invitation, the Methodist church responded 
heartily, their pastor, Rey. Harl Pearman tak- 
ing part on the program and pronouncing the 
Benediction. Other pastors replied in a most 
friendly spirit, but other duties prevented their 
being present. With this idea in mind, Dr. 
Nash was invited to speak; though a Congrega- 
tional minister he is officially connected with 
an undenominational institution. 

The Easter Mountain Service is planned for 
an annual event and also, in the same connec- 
tion, a series of outdoor services are scheduled 
for Mill Valley during the coming year, the first 
occurring April 23, at the site of the Old Mill, 
when Dr. William Frederic Badé, biographer 
of the late John Muir, will speak on “The Reli- 
gious Interpretation of the Life of John Muir.” 

WititrAmM H. Youneman. 

Loomis, Cal. 
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ALABAMA 
Annual Session of Alabama Conference 

The 47th annual meeting of the Alabama. 
churches, together with the Sunday school, 
Christian HWndeayor Societies and Woman’s, 
Missionary Union held with the First Church at 
Anniston, March 29—April 2, marked a forward 
step in the emphasis that was put on the present 
needs of the local church. 

The citizens and churches spared no means 
in giving their best materially and in the way 
of moral and spiritual support. The addresses 
abounded in spiritual food and opened a new 
channel for the claims of Colored Congrega- 
tionalism, not only in this District, but in the 
South. Most of the speakers are actively en- 
gaged in the social, educational and moral up- 
lift of the race. 

Dr. Lawless, General Superintendent, plead for 
the broad application of Congregational princi- 
ples and methods, untainted and unadulterated, 
free from imitation. Congregationalism, he 
says, “has something that the Southern Negro 
needs. It has done more for the educational 
welfare of the Negro in the South than any 
other agency.” TFidelity to and the applica- 
tion thereof will be a further proof as the race 
advances. Supt. H. S. Barnwell introduced the 
first edition of “The District News” to be the 
official organ of this District. This was highly 
received and appreciated, because of the mu 
needed publicity among the churches. Realiz- 
ing the urgent need for prepared men in th 
pulpit, the Conference yoted the followin; 
standard for ordination in the state: “ 

; (Continued on page 600) 
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(Continued from page 598) 
candidates for ordination shall have had a 
college preparatory course or its equivalent plus 
one year of Theologit¢al work or one year in 
active pastoral duties.” 

Dean James P. O’Brien conducted an Insti- 
tute which was rife with suggestions and in- 
formation relative to Sunday School Methods, 
Religious Education and the training of the 
young for service. Our numerical weakness as 
a denomination, reaching the masses and the 
laboring man, were live topics. One of the 
crowning features of the work of the Confer- 
ence for the past 47 years is the service of 
Dr. BE. C. Silsby, of Talladega College. The 
doctor presented in two volumes the entire 
record of the doings of the Conference for al- 
most a half century. On Sunday afternoon the 
Senior Class of Talladega College rendered a 
Sacred Concert, $47.00 was raised for the benefit 
of the College. The programs of the other 
branches of the church such as the Sunday 
school, Christian Endeavor, and Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Union were carried out in separate 
meetings and reports show progress. 


ECHOES FROM SOME PROMINENT PEOPLE 


Dr. Alfred Lawless, General Superintend- 
ent. “We have come to a new day in Con- 
gregationalism, we must stick to Congregational 
principles, let us be ourselves.” Dr. George 
L. Cady, of the A. M. A. “We need leadership 
willing to venture out, and demand their rights 
and at the same time assume their responsi- 
bility.” 

Rev. W. C. Bell, Angola West Africa. “The 
African people are worthy of our best—let us 
share with them the privileges we enjoy.” 

Dean James P. O’Brien, Talladega College. 
“Tf you draw the color line it will be drawn 
forever.” 

Mrs. Wilcox of the A. M. A. “Christianity 
is the young man’s religion, our task is to 
lead the young.”- 

Mrs. A. J. Savage, Superintendent Tal- 
ladega College Hospital. “One of our greatest 
needs is the colored trained nurse, if you want 
them well trained send them to Talladega.” 

Mrs. FF. A. Sumner, Talladega College. ‘We 
are proud of the McDowells in Angola, they 
are ours; Mr. and Mrs. Coles are soon to go; 
this is a joy to us all.” 

Dr. James Hyslop, Talladega College. ‘No 
man has any right in the ministry who does 
not own a_ good, stout, stand-up, straight 
mind.” 

Rev. H. S. Barnwell, District Superintend- 
ent. “I hope to see the day when we shall 
have an Official Organ among the Colored Con- 
gregational churches in the South.” 

Miss Allen, Principal A M. A. school at 
Athens, Ala. “I hope the time will never 
come when the colored people will not feel 
the need of their white friends; there are al- 
ways those who want to help.” 

Dr. BE. C. Silsby, Talladega College, “I have 
kept the records of this Conference for these 
many years. I have bound them permanently 
in two volumes.” 

Rey. F. G. Ragland, Birmingham, newly 
elected Moderator. ‘‘We must take notice of 
the future.” 

Professor Charles Jacquith, Talladega Col- 
lege. ‘The schools need the churches and the 
ehurches need the schools.” 

Rey. R. H. Dunn, Secretary A. M. A. 
League. ‘Let us show how much we think of 
the A. M. A. by what we give for the contin- 
uance of the work; we are recipients of mil- 
lions of dollars spent during the past fifty 
years in the Southland.” 


Following the reports of the various com- 
mittees the Conference adjourned to meet at 
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Shelby in March, 1923. The newly elected 
officers are: Moderator, Rey. I. G. Ragland, 
Birmingham, Vice-Moderator, Rey. Spencer 
Snell, Florence; Secretary, Rey. C. J. Stanley, 
Montgomery; Treasurer, Rey. J. R. Simms, 
Gadsden. Ss. W. 8. 


FLORIDA 
New Club in Miami 

A Congregational Club was organized° April 
20, 1922, in the city of Miami, Fla. The 
membership includes the First Church, Miami, 
Plymouth Church, Coconut Grove, Miami 
Chureh and the church at Arch Creek 

The president is Dr. R. G. Smith, of Miami; 
First Vice-President, Walter D. Payne, Miami 
Beach ; Second Vice-President, W. P. Brion, of 
Arch Creek; Secretary, A. H. Hazeltine, 
Esq., Coconut Grove; Treasurer, A. A. Stev- 
ens, of Miami. 

The board of trustees consists of the four 
pastors, Rev. Robert N. Word, Miami; Rev. J. 
D. Kuykendall, Coconut Grove; Rey. H. A. 
King, Miami Beach; and Rev. W. L. Crist, 
of Arch Creek; with Frank H. Henning, of 
Miami Beach, and Mrs. S. J. Kent, Coconut 
Grove, as members at large. 

The purpose of the club is to promote fel- 
lowship among these churches and advance 
Congregationalism in this region. Plans are 
already on foot to secure some strong denom- 
inational leaders from the North for next 
season’s program. The organization of this 
club is an evidence of a new denominational 
consciousness that is growing in Southern 
Florida. HA.) K. 


CALIFORNIA 
Long Beach Church Growing Still Larger 
At the Haster Communion of Lone BEsacH 
Chureh, Dr. H. K. Booth, pastor, 159 new 
members were received. Of this number, 104 
entered on confession of faith, 86 of these 
coming from the Chureh School. This bears 
special testimony to the fine work of prepara- 
tion which hag been carried on in the school 
under the leadership of Rey. G. W. McCreery, 
lately called to this church as Director of Re- 
ligious Education. Those received on Waster 
Sunday bring the number of accessions since 
Jan. 1 to nearly 200 and make the total active 
membership of the church 1,420. 


Two Complete Services in First, Los Angeles 

An experiment which promises to become an 
established custom was inaugurated at First, 
Los ANGELES, on Haster Sunday when two 
morning services were held. The first service 
began at 10 o’clock, the second at 11.30, with 
a fifteen minute interval between. This innova- 
tion did away with the former policy of an 
“overflow” service in the church schoolroom 
where only a limited number of persons could 
be accommodated and made possible the attend- 
ance of at least 800 who could not have been 
seated in the former way. Under this arrange- 
ment, exactly the same order of service, as to 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
When you bring a neighbor to church 


who otherwise would be unable to come, 
not only does the minister preach the gos- 
pel to him but you give him a demonstra- 
tion of it. 


music and sermon, was provided for each con- 
gregation and slightly over 1,400 were present 
at each hour. The idea, original with Dr. 
Carl Patton, may prove suggestive to other 
down-town churches. 

At the communion service on Waster after- 
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noon, 103 were received into membership. Less _ 
than half of these came by letter and many — 
of those on confession were prepared in the — 


Church School. SE. oa 
OHIO t, 
Easter Crowds at Cleveland ar 
Cleveland Congregational Churches were | 


crowded to the doors Waster Day, in a record 
breaking attendance. The experience of ac- 
tually turning people away for lack of seating 
room was a new one for many churches. 
There were large additions in nearly all of the 
Churehes and many baptisms. 


New Church Recognized 

The XXXIXth' Chureh in the Cleveland 
Union was recognized by Council, April 17. 
The Church is on Clague Road, west of Rocky 
River, near the main highway from Cleveland 
to Elyria, a mile and a half away from any 
other chureh. A Union Sunday School started 
several years ago, has been the nucleus of 
the new organization, which owns an acre 
of ground centrally placed on which is a small 
frdme schoolhouse, where the people worship. 
The congregation has no debt, and so far has 
asked no outside aid. It has a vigorous organ-_ 
ization, and the Council was highly pleased at — 
the businesslike way in which it has ap- 
proached this fellowship. There are scarcely 
any Congregationalists among the 43 members, 
and the acting pastor, Rev. H. T. Ficken, is 
a Methodist professor from Baldwin-Wallace 
College at Berea. Nevertheless the people 
voted unanimously to seek Congregational fel- 
lowship. The influence of Rev. Jacob Ried- — 
inger, of West Park, who served the people for 
a year while they were gathering, has been 
exceedingly valuable. D. F. Bz. 


NEW JERSEY 

New Church Building in Unionville 

In 1893, R. Newton Salter, then a young 
man not yet ordained, was called from his 
home in Maplewood, N. J., to minister to a 
group of Christians in Unionville, three miles 
from his home, who were anxious to have a 
religious service of their own. He agreed to 
come for the period of one month; he came, 
stayed his month, was asked to stay longer, 
and is now just completing the 29th year of 
his pastorate there. ; 

Union Church was organized as a Congre- 
gational church in 1915, and at that time was 
duly received in the membership of the North- 
ern Congregational Association of New Jersey. 
The little chapel, in which the congregation 
has been worshiping for nearly thirty years, 
is now replaced by a beautiful church which 
was dedicated on Sunday, April 23. Supt. 
Charles W. Carroll and neighboring pastors 
took places in the exercises. p 

An interesting feature of the new building — 
is the fact that everybody had part in the 
enterprise. One of the people supplied the © 
timbers which were hewn from his own woods; 
others did the work of carpenters and masons, 
and some dug for the foundation; even women 
and children had a hand in the construction, — 
and so they built into it their own skill and — 
affection. It is said to be “as rare a gem of 
church construction as can be found in the — 
state.” ; 
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Motion Pictures in Flushing Church 

FLusuine, First, has been. using motion 
pictures for Sunday evening services and find- 
ing them most successful in maintaining — 
interest. On March 26, the picture “Here and | 
There with John G. Whittier” was given, the 
first of a beautiful series of motion pictures, 
illustrating the leading works of leading 


‘ 
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a 
American authors, which has recently been 


completed by the Urban Company of New 
York. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Lenox’s Live Rural Church 

Sunday, April 16, was a red letter day in 
the history of Lenox. Two hundred and 
fifty-eight people attended the morning service. 
Twelve additions, seven on confession of 
faith, five by ‘letter, six baptisms. One hun- 
dred and eighty-seven in the Bible School, 
with an offering of $6.57. Forty-two present 
in the Women’s Class, 31 in Young People’s 
Class and 27 in Men’s Class. One year ago 
the Sunday school attendance was 18, with 
an offering of 55 cents. When one considers 
that Lenox is a rural church with but one 
‘improved road and the others were almost 
impassable, it was a wonderful record. Lenox 
is one country church that does not propose 
to die. Rey. George W. Schroeder is the 
minister. 


West Concord Church Happy 

The most successful Lenten and THaster 
season in the history of the church was that 
of this year in Union, West Concorp, Rey. 
A. W. Stone, pastor. A series of special ser- 
mons on, “The Message of Jesus and Every 
Day Life,” a church-going contest in the church 
school with the award of a banner to the 
class attaining highest percentage in attend- 
ance, continuance of the system of group rep- 
resentatives in the community, four special 
Holy Week services, and three pastor’s classes 
each week have contributed to warmth of 
spirit, widespread interest and in large at- 
tendance. 

Baster services were the climax. In the 
‘evening, 475 people witnessed “The Tree of 
Life,” the beautiful new Haster pageant, by 
Esther Willard Bates. The church is fortu- 
nate in having in one of its members, Miss 
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Gertrude Rideout, an experienced dramatic 
coach, and in another, Miss Mildred Stone, a 
skilled musical director, and the production 
under their direction, some sixty-five people 
assisting, was one of the most finished and 
impressive the church has ever seen. 

The church was never more happy or pros- 
perous than today. 


VERMONT 

Close of East Berkshire Pastorate 

Rey. P. H. Fisk closed his pastorate with 
the Hast Berkshire Church, May 1. During 
his pastorate of 16 months 17 were added to 
the church on confession. Seven of these were 
graduated from the pastor’s training class at 
FBaster. The church is looking for a new 
pastor. 


Easter Ingathering in Williamstown 

WILLIAMSTOWN’S service Easter morning 
will be long remembered by the members of 
this church. Fine music by the choir under 
the leadership of Mr. George H. Goodrich. A 
sermon by the pastor, Rev. C. EH. Walsh, on 
“The Unrecognized Christ.” Bight of the 
new members were young people from 12 to 
19 years of age. One was the last remaining 
local member of the G. A. R. and over 80 
years of age. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Hudson Church Entertains Association 

This church entertained the Hillsboro Asso- 
ciation recently. But the feature of the pro- 
gram that entitles the ‘event to mention as 
news was a furious debate between Dr. B. 
Alfred Dumm, of Derry, and Rev. Herbert A. 
Jump, of Manchester, on the subject: Has the 
Poet Done More for the World than the 
Preacher? Dr. Dumm defended the preacher 
against the assaults of the poet. Rey. Fred- 
erick C. Rolls is pastor. His Chureh Night 
program lasts from 7.30 to 10 Pp. m., each week. 


Goffstown Adopts Children’s Play Hour 

A Children’s Play Hour each week is one of 
the many excellent new things that have come 
to this church with the advent of Rev. J. A. H. 
Plowright, the new pastor. His program of 
athletics and social life for the young people 
is proving to be the most captivating. 


Pilgrim, Nashua, Doubles Benevolence Budget 

The benevolence budget of this lively church 
has doubled for next year. Our pastor, Rev. 
Laurence L. Barber, has just announced the 
program for thé New Hampshire pastor’s Re- 
treat at Lake Winnepesaukee in September. 
The three speakers will be Rev. Willard Sperry, 
of Boston, Rev. R. H. Potter, of Hartford, 
Ct., and Rev. Warren Archibald of the same 
city. 


Two Ways of Success in Two Country Parishes 

In the White Mountains they do it with 
athletics, but on Lake Winnepesaukee they do 
it with community service. But in both places 
they go out after results and get them. So 
runs the tale of two outstanding successes in 
rural church life of New Hampshire. 

Plymouth is not far from the “Old Man of 
the Mountain,” not far from “Lost River,” not 
far from magnificent Mount Moosilauke. It 
was just the place that should have called 
Rev. A. H. Gilmore some two years ago from 
war service in the Argonne and peace service 
from along the Rhine to become the pastor of 
a chureh just round the corner from a State 
Normal School of girls and just across the 
river from the famous Holderness School for 
boys. : 

Rey. Mr. Gilmore is an athlete. When 
he is not training high school baseball teams, 
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he ig either playing tennis with the girl cham- 
pions of the Normal School, or refereeing 
basketball games for the Holderness boys, or 
conducting a score of youngsters on overnight 
camping parties up through the White Moun- 
tains. : 

His Sunday school chapel, after Sunday is 
over, becomes a pious pool room for the boys. 
The chureh dining-room has to do duty as a 
yolley ball court. Last year his Sunday school 
football team played some of the strongest 


high schools of the neighborhood, and then 


its members rounded out the season by joining 
the church. First, that which is temporal, then 
that which is spiritual. In the spring, a year 
ago, there were sixty that joined the little 
church. The second batch had to be received 
one week later than the usual Sunday for May 
communion, for the pastor was absent on a 
week-end hike with thirty of his Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls. In the course of this trip they 
climbed a mountain, attended a country church 
on Sunday, to the vast encouragement of the 
rural pastor, and were back in school at work 
on Monday. A moying-picture machine, along 
with some of these methods specified, has no 
difficulty in furnishing Mr. Gilmore with a 
full congregation each Sunday evening. Chris- 
tianity with lots of oxygen in it—that is the 
sort that comes from the Congregational Church 
and pastor at Plymouth. 

But over in Meredith, on beautiful Lake 
Winnepesaukee, it is a generously planned 
parish house that helps Rev. O. J. Guptil to 
become a friend to almost every one in that 
summer regort and industrial town. Does the 
woman’s club want a meeting? Borrow Gup- 
til’s parish house. Do the public schools need 
a place for a social gathering? Does a happy 
bride-to-be want a hall for an engagement party? 
Go to the same welcoming parish house. They 
say that Guptil has his efficient fingers in al- 
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CHRISTIAN FAITH 


BY JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER 
Dr. Faulkner boldly takes up the 
very subjects which are most bris- 
tling with difficulties and which are 
the center of hottest controversy. 


Net, $2.75, postpaid. 
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most every community pie that is baked round 
Meredith; and at any rate his office in this 
God’s house by the side of the road enables 
him to be very friendly to man. 

Rev. Mr. Guptil is of the get-together sort. 
Before he began to aim at getting the whole 
village tegether in every sort of wholesome ac- 
tivity, he had helped to get a Free Baptist and 
Congregational church together so intimately 
that they were glad to consummate their pur- 
pose of becoming one legal church. Six years 
of federation in Meredith made these two 
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churches unafraid of complete marriage; so 
they went and did it, and built a new church 
plant, one of the finest in all the state, as a 
wedding present to themselves. 

Any Congregationalists who motor up 
through the lakes and mountains of New 
Hampshire this summer should by all: means 
drop in and shake hands with the pastors at 
Plymouth and Meredith. It will be possible to 
carry back to your city churches from these 
up-state villages encouraging impressions of 
religious revival. H. A. Jump. 


Congregationalists and Baptists Federate 

A daring experiment is proving to be most 
satisfactory in the Greenville Congregational 
Church, which is federated with the local Bap- 
tist Church. The sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per is administered monthly first in one church, 
then in the other, by the pastor of the federated 
church who is a Congregationalist. ‘The invita- 
tion that meets the delicate situation is to “all 
who love our Lord in sincerity and in truth.” 
When persons wish to join the church, they 
choose which of the two churches shall enroll 
their names. Rey. Robert W. Dunbar is pas- 
tor. 
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Calls 
Cor, A. B., New Haven, Ct., to Broadway-Winter 


Hill, Somerville, Mass. Accepts. 

HILLIARD, D. L., Erving, Mass., to Federated, 
Belchertown. Accepts. 

MOossMaNn, J. QB, (Meth.), Brockton, Mass., to 


Alfred, Me. Accepts. 

Srrurumes, A. L., Townsend, Mass., to First, 
West Brookfield. 

Woouworrn, W. S., Aquebogue, L. I., to Liberty 
Hill, Hartford, Ct. Accepts, beginning May 7. 


Resignations 
GOODSELL, H. B., Andover, CLy 
July 1. 
HANscom, G. L., Newcastle, N. H., to take effect 
May 28. 
SLOAN, ALEXANDER, Abington, Mass. 
WORCESTER, EB, Si irst; Madison, Wis. 


to take effect 


Ordinations 

KEPNuR, C. D., 0., Bliot, Newton, Mass., April 28. 
Sermon by Rev. W. L. Sperry, D.D.; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. F. D, Parker, Daniel Evans, 
J. H. Denison and H. G. Person. 

STRICKLAND, D. W., 0., Howard Ave., New Haven, 
Ct., April 20. Sermon by Dean C. R. Brown; 
other parts by Rey. Messrs. O. A. Petty, H. B. 
Starr, O. HB. Maurer, Roy Houghton and HB. L. 
Wismer. 


Easter Accessions 


From 
Church 
Conf. Total School 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, First 44 104 
CONNECTICUT 
Colchester, First e 8 
Glastonbury 18 26 
Wallingford 47 
ILLINOIS 
Bloomington 12 30 12 
Brookfield 23 27 a 
Chicago, Addison St. 30 30 
Bryn Mawr Com’ty 5 20 
Crawford 24 24 21 
Grand Ave. 31 50 31 
Lake View 12 15 10 
Mont Clare 12 14 10 


Morgan Park IG? 


New First 24 44 1 
Warren Ave. 29 40 21 
Downers Grove 7 9 3 


Kewanee, First 15 36 


La Grange 38 57 29 
Monroe Center, Union 5 5 3 
Oak Lawn 3 11 
Odell i] 3 1 
Summer Hill 3 5 
Seward 12 14 9 


May 11, 19 
INDIANA 4 
‘Marion, Temple 14 17 oe 
Whiting oi 9 7 
IOWA 4 
Waverly -2 12 
MAINB i 
Bethel 12 12 
Bridgton, First 4 6 
Farmington, Old South 18 19 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Framingham, Grace 50 66 
Maynard, Union 42 50 
Newton, Eliot 14 32 
North Chelmsford a Es 23 
Somerville, First 30 387 
MINNESOTA 
Fergus Falls, Federated 41 58 24 
Minneapolis, Lynnhurst ' 18 49 10 
St. Paul, Olivet 26 7G 18 
MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek, First 288%" 162 
Grand Rapids Park GCE ar ia hz! . 
Highland Park 42 59 
Jackson, First 27 53 
Lansing, Plymouth 33 56 
Muskegon, First 25 30 
Northport 28 30 
New York 
Canaan 3 3 
Cortland, First 42 47 
Crown Point, First o 3 
Homer, April 16, 4 4 
Mt. Vernon, First 23 67 
Pheenix 5 10 
Roscoe 5 10 
Sayville, April 16, 20 26 
SourH DaKkora 
Armour, First aa 29 
Gregory, Union 7 8 
OHIO 
Cleveland, East View 8 8 
Parkwood 2 2 
United 5 6 
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Bangor, Maine. 
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Kent, First 14 22 
Medina 2 40 
Toledo, Washington 2 34 
ASHINGION 
Newport 12 28 
Pullman 6 16 
Spokane, Corbin Park 2 3 
Lincoln Park 5 10 
Pilgrim 3 re 
Westminster 20 42 
Sprague 12 16 
Vera 7 24 
Deaths 
AILEY—At San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 4, Mary 


B. Bailey, age 84, widow of Rev. J. G. Bailey, 
pastor of Congregational Church for 27 years. 


REV. WILLIAM H. GULICK 


Rev. William H. Gulick, of the missionary 
amily of that name, died in Boston, Mass., April 
4, in his eighty-seventh year. His parents were 
vev. and Mrs. Peter Johnson Gulick, who in 1827 
ailed from Boston as missionaries of the Ameri- 
an Board to the Hawaiian Islands. During the 
‘ivil War he served as officer of 
avalry. 

In 1879 he married Miss Alice Gordon, of Au- 
yurndale, whose father was for many years treas- 
rer of the Board. A week after their marriage 
hey sailed on their way to Spain, where for al- 
nost fifty years Mr. Gulick was a missionary of 
he American Board. 

With his wife, Mr. Gulick was the founder of 
he International Institute for Girls at Madrid. 
[The successor to that school is today the Colegio 
Internacional in Barcelona. Because of failing 
health, Mr. Gulick returned to this country three 
years ago. Since his return he had made his 
home with his daughter, the wife of George L. 
Lincoln, of the Romance Language Department at 
Harvard. His other surviving daughter is Mrs. 
Paul Harrison Dike, whose husband is a professor 
at Robert College, Constantinople. 


recruiting 


Discoveries in Conversion 
By Dr. William A. Bartlett 


State Director of Near Hast Relief, 
Boston, Mass. 

There has been some question in the past 
few years as to how much credence we could 
give to the old idea of conversion. Emphasis 
has of late been laid upon a slow educational 
growth in grace. In our work for the Near 
Hast Relief, as we are endeavoring to save 
the lives of the uncounted multitudes of little 
Armenian orphans, we have some remarkable 
and reassuring experiences, which remind us 
that God’s romances are the greatest of all. 

If the Christian Powers are too cowardly 
or too politically involved to give to this 
stricken race of Armenians 4 mandate or pro- 
tection, it may be that our indignation can be 
displaced by the impressive way in which this 
apparent neglect of a noble people is being 
used by God himself. 

To illustrate what I mean by discoveries in 
conyersion, let me give a few brief instances 
of the effect of our work upon people in this 
state, to say nothing of the blessing brought 
upon the Armenians themselves. Here is a 
man who, as president and director in many 
companies, is difficult to see except by appoint- 
ment days ahead; he has twice attempted t 
resign from an official relationship with the 
Near East Relief as being too busy to give it 
his time. During the past four months he bas. 

at the cost of thousands of dollars in addition 
a his great contributions, visited eight or ten 
cities of the state, paying for the luncheons 
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to representative men of those communities, 
and making a powerful plea for these men to 
co-operate in saving the life of the little child. 
His great and closing argument is that it is 
pre-eminently a Christian work. The Arme- 
nian child in the midst has developed and 
beautified this man and has led him into most 
unexpected activities and service. It has been 
a new conversion. 

I could fill a volume: of tender notes from 
bereaved mothers and fathers who gave in 
memory of little ones who had passed into 


heaven; of cripples who have sent a few bits 


of change in an envelope; of veterans with a 
small pension giving a dollar a month; of 
American orphans contributing out of their 
scanty allowance; of a little boy of a school 
for feeble-minded who, hesitatingly but volun- 
tarily, came forward and gave the only nickel 
he had had in months. No one knew what 
prompted this act, but it was one which stirred 
the minds and hearts of those who saw it, 

The approach through our schools has been 
most impressive. I have received private let- 
ters from school superintendents and princi- 
pals saying that the effect of an address or 
an appeal upon the youth was exactly what 
they needed. Educational institutions are now 
seeking for what they are pleased to term the 
altruistic element, which is lacking. 1G cies} 
neither more nor less than the Christian ap- 
peal. When they are given a little of the his- 
tory of Armenia: its wonderful fertility ; its 
industrious people; its age-long persecution 
and the fact that the childhood remnant is 
dependent upon us, it brings a new conscious- 
ness and of almost parenthood to the develop- 
ing American child. 

It amounts at times to a new birth, as when 
a little girl brings hundreds of pennies given 
to her by her parents for candy, and dedicates 
that money, as little Hleanor did, for her sis- 
ters and brothers across the sea. 

The Turk hag never killed one of our work- 
ers, although some of them have received vio- 


lence. Young women, the very flower of our 
nation, have by a very spiritual and moral 
power which shone from their faces, with- 


stood the Turk in advances often worse than 
murderous. BHleven of our noble workers have 
in the past seven months died of typhus and 
other devastating diseases in the course of 
their duty. When the Christian people really 
sense it that charming girls and splendid fel- 
lows from our homes and colleges are actually 
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Seminary Foundation 


In addition to the regular courses in 
the three Schools, 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 
education, and for the mission field, the 

following Fellowships are offered to 


Graduate Students 

The William Thompson and the John 
8. Welles Fellowships, each yielding $750 
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to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 

Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 
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graduates of any approved Seminary 
wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become candidates for 
the degrees of S. T. M. and Ph.D. 

The Edward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for graduate students taking advanced 
courses in’ Pedagogy or Psychology in 
preparation for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Religious Education. 

Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 
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A high grade professional school in ap- 
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Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees according to program. 


Apply to Dean’s Office, Council Hall, Oberlin, O. 
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standing between the Armenian child and 
death, that concrete fact will make its own 
tremendous appeal. 

Men are often skeptical : they ask me, as did 
a capitalist the other day, “How do I know 
that if I put my money in here these children 
will not soon be murdered also?” J said, 
“There is no assurance except in the provi- 
dence of God, but you and I may be swallowed 
up by an earthquake before an “Armenian child 
is touched.” I have seen what you might eall 
an indifferent and cold audience transformed 
by a story of two young men, one of them 
from Malden, Mass., who had the entire care 
of 18,000 orphans in Alexandropol. Supplies 
fell short; rations were cut; only three days’ 
provisions remained, and they made their de- 
cision to die with their children—then the ship 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Opens June 10th, 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet, 18th season, 
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came! Is there anything more splendid in the 
annals of heroism? 

May it not be that the very salvation of the 
people of. the United States depends upon this 
kind of work for the child across the sea? And 
we may be almost led to pray that God would 
continue this divine privilege and sacred re- 
sponsibility until the Christians of America 
are turned to God through the strange and in- 
scrutable providence which is leading this 
people in that far-away land in the Near East. 


How to Raise Money 


First, believe in the worthiness of your 
cause. No salesman ever astonished the world 
or his firm by great success who doubted the 
value of his line. The Christian religion, 
with all its churches, missions, hospitals, 
schools, presents a decidedly worthwhile busi- 
ness in the world. Its agents must believe it 
is imperative for the salvation of society. They 
must themselves believe, in its power and 
worth if they would win the financial friend- 


Sea Pines 


Brewster, Mass, 
Cape Cod Bay 
Under auspices of Sea 
Pines School of Personality 
Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M. and mental hygiene. § 

Founder 8 weeks of wholesome and 
MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKB 


dancing. 


Personality Camp for Girls 


ing if desired. Excellent advantages in Art and 
€parate unit for little 


8,000 feet of shore front. 
cabins and tents. Craft sho 
Sports. Horseback riding. Esthetic 
. Experienced Sea Pines Councilors. Tutor. 
¢. Special attention given to physical 
irls with i hedule. 
siris wit special sche 
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ennobling outdoor life. 
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Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


EVANGELIST 
_.le 


Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 
——— 
Helper in general work for small family in 
small summer cottage in Needham Heights. Must 
be good cook. No washing. June 15—November 


Cash in advance only. 1. Wages, $12.00. References. “BH. W.,” Con- 
eee ee eee ee, ORE 0 gregationalist, 
TEACHERS WANTED FARMS 
——————___ 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars, Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers wanted: 


public and private schools. 
Hathaway Agency, 


Bennington, Vermont. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools, 
colleges and _ universities, Education Service, 
Southern Building, Washington. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Young Minister, 


e University 
trained, twelve years’ 


and Seminary 
L experience, married, or- 
dained, would consider call to Congregational 
church, $1,800 to $2,000 and good parsonage. 
Testimonials as to recognized preaching ability, 
ete., on request. Address “Worker,” care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston. 


Minister wants community church or field. 
Good preacher, singer and organizer. Distance 
no object. Salary, $1,600 and parsonage. “T, G.,” 


eare Congregationalist. 


Minister, married, graduate of University and 
a leading Theological Seminary, 18 years’ experi- 
ence as pastor and 3 years’ post-graduate work 
recently, desires church with a vision of a modern 
program and desire for vital Christianity. Loca- 
tion: not farther than the Middle Wiese ied anhl:tY 
Congregationalist, 


POSITION WANTED 
Harvard Student would like to travel with a 
family going abroad. Could make himself gener- 
ally useful in driving a car, in looking after lug- 
gage or in tutoring children. Has knowledge of 
French, German and fine Arts. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address “R. B. C.,” OCongregationalist. 
Chauffeur’s position wanted—By a young man 
21 years of age, who has been in college nearly 
two years. Known to be thoroughly reliable and 
ready to work; a good person to have around, and 


with some experience jn running a car. Would 
like to spend the summer as chauffeur with a 
good family in New Bngland. Address Rev. C. 
C. Merrill, 83 Brookes Ave., Burlington, Vt. 
Church Assistant available. Trained, experi- 


enced and deeply interested, 
references, 


Can furnish fine 
“M. L.,’”’ Congregationalist. 


; Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
on. 


————— ee ee ee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


New Meadows, Casco Bay, Me. Furnished cot- 
tage of seven rooms, well elevated, ten-foot piazza 
on south side; wood-shed, cellar, ice-room and 
Stable; sea water immediately south and on the 


west; ideal boating; a delightful spot for quiet 
and rest; rent for season, $225. “C. J.,” Con- 
gregationalist. 

The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 


fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 


in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J, Newman, Proprietor. 
The “Fairfield”—Two attractive houses with 


modern improvements. Delightful surroundings 
in foothills of the Mountains. Farm products, 
excellent table. Rates reasonable. Address 
Carrie L. Shaw, Danbury, N. H. 


Board wanted by lady for the summer. Quiet 
place, few boarders, modern conveniences, piazza. 
Price moderate. Address ‘H. W.,”’ Congregation- 
alist. 


Lady desires typewriting to do at home. Several 
years’ experience. Can guarantee satisfactory 
work and prices. Address Miss Sena R. Lyon, New 
London, Wis. 


Wanted—Set of pulpit furniture for mission 
church in Porto Rico. This is an opportunity for 
a gift that will be fully appreciated. Send notice 
= Rey. Juan Robles, Jr., Box 122, Fajardo, Porto 

ico. 


Wanted—Used Dietz Changeable Letter Bulle- 
tin-board. J. BH. Colby, Bridgton, Me. 


Well-known pastor will give his services free 
during July and August (provided only one ger- 
mon per Sunday is required) in exchange for use 
of furnished manse. Good location in Maine, 
White Mountains, Western Massachusetts or 
Northeastern New York desired. “H. E.,”’ Con- 
gregationalist. 


Wanted—By a foreign mission worker whose 
work will bring him to the vicinity of Boston for 
the summer, a small furnished house within com- 
muting radius of Boston, for three months from 
July 1. Rent must be very moderate. Address 
“M.,” care Oongregationalist. 
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ship of the public. No bank gets much money 
that leaves any doubt in the public mind. Was 
drives succeeded because of public faith in th 
cause. The successful leaders had the fait] 
in the cause that inspired faith in others i 
necessary. This created the action necessary 
to success. A prominent lawyer said to ; 
solicitor for the Pilgrim Memorial Fund: “4 
give not because I believe so much in the thing 
myself, but because of your undaunted faith ir 
it.’ Undaunted faith and confidence in th 
business by the agents of religion means muct 
for financial success. Believe in your cause 

Second, believe there is money sufficient t¢ 
Support your religious cause. It seems natural 
for people to make excuses. Many will tell 
you when you appeal for foreign work that 
“charity begins at home.” Just say to them 
it too often ends there. Many will inform 
you that “poor relatives’ need to be supported, 
In many cases the “poor relatives” can’t get a 
cent from-them. Not a few will plead poverty. 
But people some way seem to have money 
enough to do what they want to do, generally 
speaking. The auto, movies, theater, dance. 
parties, dress, all take cash. And the cash for 
these fails not. Many ministers often seem to 
think the people are “all in” financially and 
can’t stand another special collection. The 
reason is, I presume, because the average min- 
ister is so easily exhausted financially that he 
assumes the people are all in the same sad 
way. Far from the truth. Such a minister 
lacks vision. Few parishioners go bankrupt 
by what they give the Lord. Byery community 
has cash enough and to spare to carry its 
religious work. Staggering sums can go out 
of any community when it is supposed to be 
pumped dry. It’s not a question of money, 
it’s a question of spirit. There is generally 
money left after it’s all taken. A minister 
told me that he dreaded to announce the in- 
creased apportionment to his people. But 
they took it optimistically. They could well 
afford to! There is more money in the parish 
than the average minister can dream about. 
Believe in the presence of the money. 

Third, believe you can get the money. Your 
attitude will influence the attitude of your 
prospect. If you approach an audience or a 
person in a doubtful mood on your part, you 
will establish the same mood on their part. 
If you show confidence in them, they will soon 
have confidence in you and your cause. People 
seldom do what you do not expect them to do. ' 
No man ever got much who neyer went after 
much. Believe you’re going to get the money. 

ONEOFUs. 


ANNUAL MEETING ; 


American Congregational Association 


The annual meeting of the American Congrega- — 
tional Association will be held in Room 500, Con- 
gregational House, Boston, on Monday, May 22, 
1922, at 12 o’clock noon, to hear and act on the 
reports of the officers and committees, to elect offi- 
cers for the ensuing year and to transact any other 
business that may legally ‘come before it. 

THOMAS Topp, Jr., Sec. 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Bstablished 
1873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jounson, R. N,, Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Cuticura Soap 
Imparts —— 


The Velvet Touch 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum.25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
; address: Outicura Laboratories, DeptcV, Malden, f 


i 
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Events to Come 


OSTON MINISTHRS’ MuETING, Pilgrim Hall, Mon- 
day, May 15. Subject: “Current Books for 
Vacation Reading.” Speakers: Mr. Rolfe Cob- 
leigh, Prof. Daniel Evans and Rey. George T. 
Smart. 

NION MATHRNAL ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting 
and Spring Rally, Church of all Nations, Mor- 
gan Memorial, May 18, 11 a.m. and 2.30 P.M, 
[ATIONAL CONGRESS OF ALL RELIGIOUS DENOM- 
INATIONS, under auspices of World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches 
Cleveland, O., May 16-18. ; 
NTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 
OUTHERN CALIFORNIA YOUNG PEOPLE’S SUMMER 
CONFERENCE, Pomona College, June 30—July 5. 
Information available through Conference Di- 
rector of Religious Education, 831 South Hope 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVENTION, 


‘ONGREGATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE, 
Dixon, Ill, July 10-16. For information ad- 
dress Dr. R. W. Gammon, 19 W. Jackson St., 


Chicago, Ill. 

JORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL Or RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, annual session, Durham, N. H., July 
10-17. 

JORTHERN MAINE SUMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
Epucation, Houlton, Me., July 5-12. 

YORTHFIELD (Mass.) SUMMDR SCHOOL OF 
GIOUS EDUCATION, July 21-29. 


ROLI- 


Missionary Education Conferences 
3LUD RIDGE, N. C., June 23—July 3. 
JCHAN Park, Mb®., July 19-28. 
SILVER Bay, N. Y., July 7-17. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, re Boston, Mass. 


HARRY W. JONES 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
Tables, Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct from 
our factory to your church. Catalog free. 

DeMOULIN BROS. &CO., Dpt. 14 GREENVILLE, ILL. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy 1n 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville. Ohio, 


LYMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 


SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


CHURCH ‘ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
ELLS. TELLS WHY. 


Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, O. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 
TROY, 


¥. AND 


N> 
220 BROADWAY. NX. “e 
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ASILOMAR, CAL., July 11-21. 
SEABECK, WASH., July 26—August 4. 
LAKE GENEVA, WIS., July 28—August 7. 


State Conferences 

CoLorapO, Eaton, June 13-15, in connection with 
Wyoming Conference. 

HAWAII, Honolulu, July. 

INDIANA, Whiting, May 19-21. 

Iowa, Newton, May 16-18. 

IKANSAS, Wichita, May 9-12. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Fitchburg, May 15-17. 

MricHiGan, Ann Arbor, May 16-18. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth, May 16-18. 

Npw York, Rochester, May 16-18. 

Norru AND SourTH CAROLINA (White), Star, N. C., 
May 2-4. 

Pr SYLVANIA, Scranton, May 23-25. 

Sourm DaKora, Huron, May 18-21. 

WYOMING, Haton, Col., June 13-15. 


“Mr. Penfield made a lot of 
his stories of the South Seas.” 

“Yes, and now he’s going to visit them to 
see what they look like.’—From Judge. 


money out of 


“Mushrooms always grow in damp places, 
don’t they, father?’ asked Dolly. 

“Yes,” said father. 

“Ts that why they look like 
father ?”’—T%t-Bits. 


umbrellas, 


“I’m quite a near neighbor of yours now,” 
said Mr. Bore. “I’m living just across the 
river.” 

“Indeed,” replied Miss Smart, “I hope you'll 
drop in some day.”—Christian Register. 


Passenger.—I say, driver, what is the aver- 
age life of a locomotive? 

Driver.—Oh, about thirty years, sir. 

Passenger.—I should think such a tough- 
looking thing would last longer than that. 

Driver.—Well, perhaps it would, sir, if) it 
didn’t smoke so much. 


A parish church was being beautified with 
a stained-glass window. The old sexton was 
watching the work. The rector, seeing him 
thus intent, remarked, “Well, John, and what 
ig your opinion of the window?” 

“Weel,” was the reply, “in ma opeenion they 
might hae been content wi’ the gless as God 
made it.’—London Town Topics. 


The Sunday school teacher was talking to 
her class about Solomon and his wisdom. 

“When the queen of Sheba came and laid 
jewels and fine raiment before Solomon, what 
did he say?” she asked presently. 

One small girl, who evidently had experi- 
ence in such matters, replied promptly: “’Ow 
much d’yer want for the lot ?”’—Hvening News 
(London). 


When Whistler, the famous artist, was living 
in London he was annoyed not a little by a 
bumptious Hnglishman who always persisted 
in accosting him familiarly in public places. 

“ello, Whistler,” exclaimed the pest as they 
met one afternoon in a club. “Hello, Whistler, 
I passed your house today.” 

“Thank you,” retorted the artist, fervently. 
— Saturday Evening Post. i 


A traveler who was renowned for his tall 
stories, on being asked out to dinner, made ar- 
rangements with his friends, who were to ac- 
company him, that they should kick him if he 
began to go too far. 

Quite early in the evening he started off. 

“That reminds me,” he said to the hostess, 
“of a friend of mine who had a rose garden 
over ten miles long, and’’—he felt a kick—‘“‘and 
two inches wide.”—WMethodist Protestant. 
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Thomas A. Edison is not much given to 
humor—he is far too busy for that—but he 
has one pet yarn that he is never tired of 
repeating. 

A man from the country one day came to 
town and put up at a first-class hotel. He went 
to the office and asked the clerk what were the 
times of the meals. 

“Breakfast, seven to eleven,’ answered the 
clerk; ‘lunch, eleven to three; tea, three to 
six; dinner, six to eight; and supper, eight to 
twelve.” 

“What!” shouted the astonished visitor. 
“When am I going to get time to see the 
town?” 


Dietz 


rae ca ( Bulletin Boards 
| REV. CAMPBELL MORGAN | POOR RRRE 


BRONZE COVERED 
FRAME 


15 METAL PANELS 
In Use Everywhere 


TER” 


Sample Piece Panel 
and Letters Free 
WILLIAM H. DIETZ 


20 E. Randolph Street 
Chicago 


” how several thousand expert church 
WA men were increasing attendance and col- 


Changeable Bulletins 
you would do thesame. Get our 16- 
page Booklet 43 at once. IT’S FREE. ff 
MULTIFORM BULLETINS 

1400 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. ‘They increase attend- 
ance, interest and_ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. | Write today for il- 
lus. Catalog ©. H. E, Winters 
) Specialty Company, Davenport, Ia. 


‘THE REV. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY 
‘A MINISTER 
ILLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY 
THE LAST WORD IN 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
‘STEEL BULLETINS 


WILL LAST A 
LIFE TIME. 


PIPE & REED 
CHURCH 


© Ol 


120 Borvitston St. “A& 
BOSTON-~ MASS. 


DIETZ 


INDIVIDUAL 

COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

Generally Used. Recommended by All Denominations. 


Write today for booklet. 
The Only Real Noiseless Service 


WM. H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St, Chicago, Ill 


Your church should use. Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial-free. 


Box 5 Lima, Ohio 


Thomas Communion Service Co. 


THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


The Standard for Congregational Churches 


™  Returnable copies for examination 
fon request 


14 Beacon St. THE PILGRIM PRESS 19 A oem St. 
hee 


@t Boston 
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Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD or MIssions, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOasrD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. B. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a. Mm. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
Room 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Mrs. R. C. Kirkwood, President ; 
Mrs. Ernest A. Hvans, Vice-President; Mrs. W. 
W. Ferrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney, Hxecutive Secretary ; Miss Elizabeth §. Ben- 
ton, Associate Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S Homn MISSIONARY 
FPDPRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 

WOMAN’s HOMP MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY Socipry, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E. Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rey. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D, 
Sewall, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
Boston, 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTWRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. RB. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Boston 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L, Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THD FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

THE Missionary Socipry or CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 


English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

President, Samuel Usher ; Cor. See., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JOHN B. Catyert, D. D., President; GnrORGH 
SIDNrY WEBSTER, D. D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C,. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 

New England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 

8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Moderator, Rev. William B, Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles DB. Burton, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


Assistant Secretary, 


Treasurer, Frank F. 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
REV. ROCKWELL H. Porrrer, Chairman, Ct. 
Rey. Francis J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER BW. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rev. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 
Beecutive Staff 

REV. CHARLES HE. Burton (ex officio), Secretary 
Rev. JAMES BH. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Rev. JoHN L. K1ugon, Financial Secretary 
Rey. Harry D. SHELDON, Superintendent of Dis- 

tribution 

It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment, 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 


For literature and information address the 
Commission on Missions. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 
JOHN R. Monrcommry, Vice-Chairman 
JOHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Hstablished by the National Council to relate 
more effectively the churches to the educational in- 
Stitutions, and to assist these institutions, both 
financially and with administrative advice. 


——————— 

THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 

EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


BWstablished by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904, 


Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 
Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, 
Promotes an 


Ee 
THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities, 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Hastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


ee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


untimely 
Pilgrim 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 

B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
: Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles §. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Dmeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


the income of the 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIO 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Brnest W. Riggs 4 
Rey. William BH. Strong e 
Editorial Secretary, Rey. Bnoch F. Bell i 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark \) 
Assistant Secretary, Rey. Charles Ernest White _ 
Secretary Middle Dist.. Rey. Wm. W. Scudder, | 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rey. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 


Phelan Bldg., San Francisco’ 
_ TT 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rey. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. . 
——— eee 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 

to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages, 
———— 
THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer ; 
Aids and establishes. Sunday Schools on the | 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. | 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Wditor 
ae Geeree ee Corresponding Secretaries — 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work | 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 
Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago A 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco. y 
Educational and church work in the South ) 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 

_ 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rey. A. E. Holt, Social Service Secretary 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious Education. 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 


directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
Rby. FRANK M. SHDLDON, General Secretary 
JOSEPH B. RoBson, Treasurer 
VmRNOR M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hacsrrom, Western Manager 
Kenneru §. BALLou, Advertising Manager 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 


ee es a eet 


We supply every essen- 
tial for the Communion 
service. Trays, Glasses, 
Covers, Plates, Com- 
munion Wine, etc. 


SUPPLIES 


ORDER OF YOUR OWN HOUSE 


19 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago _ 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 


THE PILGRIM PR. 


CHILDREN’S DAY, JUNE I1 


A Banner Day in many schools. 


What will it be im your school ? 


Committee - - Program 
Preparation 


These are the three essential steps to a successful 
day. 

A Committee which recognizes its opportunity. 

A Program which meets the occasion. 


A Preparation which is conscientiously thorough. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD by H. Augustine Smith 


This is a Pageant which was prepared at the instigation of the International 
Sunday School Association. It emphasizes in a most impressive way the im- 
portance of preserving the inherent rights of the Child and the fine qualities 
Two which should characterize the Home. 
A choice Pageant sufficiently simple for presentation in any size school. 
y Single copy 7 c, 12 copies 30 ¢, 50 copies $3.20, 100 copies $6.00. 
Choice 


THE LORD’S PRAYER by Jeannette E. Perkins 

The object of this program is to show that the prayer which Jesus taught his 
Programs Sek to pray expresses the needs of God’s children the world over, and 

for all time, and to help to make it an animating impulse in the lives of those 

who participate. 

A new program worthy of universal presentation. Not in any sense difficult, 

and adaptable to any size school. A 

Price siv cents each or $5.00 per hundred. 


This program is furnished free of charge by the Congregational Sunday School 
Extension Society, 289 Fourth Ave., New York City, to schools which take a 
special Children’s Day offering for the work of the Society. 


BIBLES FOR PRESENTATION 
CERTIFICATES OF PROMOTION 


BAPTISMAL CERTIFICATES 


We supply every essential for a successful Children’s Day 
except the Committee, the Preparation, or the Children. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 W. JACKSON ST., CHICAGO 


14. BEACON ST., BOSTON 


DO YOU WANT TO GO 


With the enthusiastic, congenial “CONGREGATIONALIST ” 
PARTY now organizing to sail for the 


HOLY LAND—THE MEDITERRANEAN—EGYPT 


From New York on FEBRUARY 3, 1923, on that exquisite model of beauty and comfort— 


The luxurious S. S. “EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND ”—25,000 gross tons; 
65 wonderful days of delightful cruising. 


No bother, no worry about any of your travel arrangements. Every detail carefully 
planned ahead for your enjoyment, educational advantage and interest. 


YO 0 Werner Oey es ae 


Funchal, oo a % THE PRICE 


Y for every possible high class 
Cadiz, convenience both on ship and 
Seville, ar 
600 AND UP 
Gibraltar, : ; ‘ 
per person, according to size 
Algiers, and location of room. 
Phaleron Bay, ; 
Constantinople, SPECIAL FEATURES 
; Optional stop-overs. 
Caifa, Inspiring Services. 
Instructive Lectures. 
iJ erusalem, Receptions, Teas, Games, 
Alexandria, Parties, Amiable Chaperons, 
y Guides and Directors, 
Cairo, 
Naples, YOU WILL THINK 
Rome, a year is a long time ahead 
Pp ae to make your plans, but both 
ompelil, our 1922 
Villefranche, MEDITERRANEAN 
Monte Carlo, CRUISE ae 
were filled within eight 
Havre, weeks, and 
Liverpool, IT IS IMPORTANT 
that reservations be made 
u 
Quebec, immediately, while there is 
Montreal, an OPPORTUNITY to book 
at the price you want to 
New York. 


‘*Picturesque Egypt—Land of the Pharaohs.’’ pay. 


Every port of call selected because of the distinctive features which are peculiar to it alone. 
Study foreign peoples and customs at close range. COMPLETE YOUR EDUCATION. 


WRITE TODAY FOR Illustrated Book and Diagram—amailed free postpaid. 


ADDRESS: 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST— Cruise Department— 14. Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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JESUS WEEPING OVER THE CITY 


“And when he drew nigh, he saw the city and wept over it, saying, if thou hadst known 


in this day, even thou, the things which belong unto. peace! but now they are hid from 
J J i f *, 
thine eyes.’—Luke 19: 41-42. 


IT CAN BE DONE 


While some have been saying that the enlarged Apportionment of $5,000,000 cannot be 
raised, at least 613 of our churches, or more than 10 per cent., have been actually doing it. 


The following summary of churches, by states, that have reached 90 per cent. or more of 
their apportionment in 1921, includes churches large and small, city churches and country 
churches. But it does not include any that did not try. 
No data are available at this time concerning the Colored churches. 
| 
No. of | 
State Churches Apportionment Contributions 
Alabama (White) 2 $240.00 $277.00 
Alaska 0 
Arizona 3 900.00 1,048.00 
Arkansas at 40.00 67.00 
California (Northern) aa! 9,195.00 9,337.00 
*California (Southern) 3} 14,313.00 17,274.00 
Colorado 8 1,900.00 2,085.00 
Connecticut 15 32,634.00 35,865.00 
District of Columbia 0 
Florida 13 3,975.50 4,060.00 
Georgia (White) 2 405.00 471.00 
Hawaii 0 
Idaho 3 292.00 417.00 
Illinois, Chicago Ass’n 82 50,006.00 50,415.00 
Illinois, Outside of Chicago Ass’n 14 6,687.00 7,226.00 
Indiana w 4,291.00 4,397.00 
Iowa PA 22,445.00 24,013.00 
Kansas 13 21,100.00 19,711.00 
Kentucky 3 175.00 216.00 
Louisiana (White) 1 155.00 158.00 | 
Maine 32 31,502.00 31,775.00 | 
Maryland 0 
Massachusetts 101 142,038.00 167,047.00 
Michigan 41 17,285.00 18,525.00 
Minnesota 35 28,398.00 32,234.00 
Missouri 12, 4,120.00 5,035.00 
Montana 4 461.00 460.00 
Nebraska 0 
Nevada 0 
New Hampshire 26 7,090.00 8,550.00 
New Jersey 9 47,579.00 54,584.00 
New Mexico 0 
New York 28 21,520.00 23,987.00 
North Carolina (White) 8 535.00 801.00 
North Dakota 2 414.00 406.00 
Ohio 23 44,200.00 43,630.00 
Oklahoma 4 1,117.50 1,123.00 
Oregon 0 
Pennsylvania 12 2,406.00 2,545.00 
Porto Rico 0 
Rhode Island 5 32,719.00 31,606.00 
South Carolina (White) 0 
South Dakota Pall 3,850.00 4,294.00 
Tennessee (White) 4 212.00 472.00 
Texas (White) 2 800.00 1,000.00 
Utah 0 
Vermont 68 52,847 59,943 
Virginia 1 126.00 127.00 
Washington ale: 3,380.00 3,593.00 
West Virginia 0 
Wisconsin 8 3,699.00 3,607.00 ! 
Wyoming 83 625.00 670.00 | 
Totals 616 $615,677.00 $673,051.00 | 


* Southern California apportionments included items not apportioned in other states. State report shows 41 churches 
with total apportionments of $50,937, and contributions of $56,039, which should be included in this list. 
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Our Cover Picture 


Christ Mourns over the City 
Luke 19: 41-44 

The original was painted in 1904 by Paul 
Tippolyte Flandrin. 

No one but a modern could have conceived 
his picture, and none but moderns can un- 
lerstand it. It is an expression of the 
social failure of the Gospel, the translation 
yf Christ’s lament into terms of industrial- 
sm and materialism and greed, the ar- 
‘aignment of civilization before the bar of 
‘onscience. 

Christ stands on Olivet, and with the 
ision of a Seer looks down the vistas of 
‘ime. The Jerusalem of Caiaphas lying be- 
ore him has dissolved in mist, and in place 
yf the frowning city wall rises a compact 
jer of tenements. The dark flats are 
rowded like the rabbit-warrens of old Jeru- 
salem, only there is no bright and wind- 
swept housetop for any family but the 
opmost one. Behind, where the temple of 
he Living God once stood, there is a murk 
of smoke and a reek of steam, and through 
he gloom come the pulse-heats of trip- 
1ammers and the sudden spurts of white-hot 
lame from furnace doors. 
is being worshiped here, some 
Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears. 

You can see the hosts assembling to serve 
him, the myriads of men who all day feed 
he flames and pour the metal; myriads of 
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Some new god - 


little children driving their task from dawn 
till sunset amid the rattle and roar of looms 
and gears. Once the Seer holds out his arms 
and cries, “Suffer the little children to come 
unto me!” But his voice is lost in the din 
of ravenous machines. 

Above, where Herod’s palace should have 
lowered, he sees the domes and towers of 
great cathedrals; but they stand deserted. 
No lights gleam from them; if there is organ 
music rolling through the lofty aisles no 
ear hears it but God’s. There may be priests 
at the altar, but the people are not throng- 
ing thither for the Bread of Life; they 
are still tending their fires and their ham- 
mers, still fighting for the bread that per- 
ishes, still hating one another like the 
monsters of a pre-Adamic age. 


There among the glooming alleys Progress 
halts on palsied feet, 

Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the 
thousands on the street. 

There the master scrimps his haggard semp- 
stress of her daily bread, 

There a single sordid attic holds the living 
and the dead. 

There the smouldering fire of fever creeps 
across the rotted floor, 

And the crowded couch of incest in the war- 
rens of the poor. 


Meantime God’s daylight dies, and the pall 
of night settles down unrelieved by stars. 
But still the Seer stands motionless above 
the city, his hands clasped in contemplation, 
his sad yet fascinated face still poring on 
the sights and sounds that strike upon his 
soul. Where are his disciples? Have they 


given up in despair the task of preaching 
love and good will? Is there no one to say, 
“See that ye despise not these little ones!” 
no one to throw down the altars that smoke 
to Mammon and Belial? no one to repeat 
the old commandment, “Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve”; or that greater one, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself’? Yes, thank God, 
we know that there are some down there in 
the great city who care; there are a few 
who wrestle with Boards of Trade for a 
square deal, who clean up Boweries and Hast 
Sides, who plead with Senators to pass Child 
Labor Laws in order that God’s little ones 
may have a day of sunshine before they go 
to grind in the prison house; who preach an 
honest day’s work for a day’s pay, and no 
dynamite for the open shop. Yes, there are 
a few who care—after two millenniums of 
the Gospel! But the artist who painted this 
picture has not shown them. 

This is Paul Flandrin’s judgment on Chris- 
tianity in 1904. Had he painted the picture 
in the present year of grace, he would have 
filled the air with bursting shrapnel; he 
would have wrecked the cathedral dome, 
piled the foreground with the shattered 
bodies of men, and pierced with bayonets 
a newly crucified Christ. And a fair maiden 
with stars in her hair would crouch behind 
the cross and hug a bag of gold. 


From THE GospeL IN ART, by ALBERT E. 
Battey (The Pilgrim Press). 


Piedmont College Wants to Pay Its Teachers - 


The College Year Closes June 6th 


IEDMONT COLLEGE 
needs money with which to 
pay its teachers their well-earned 
salaries. College closes June 6. 


It hasn’t the money now. Must 
they go empty handed after a 
yeat of such splendid service? 


IEDMONT now has a modest 

equipment enabling it to care for 
three hundred to four hundred stu- 
dents. From this time on it will not 
spend a dollar on improvements or 
additions until it has it in hand. It 
has not been where it could say this 
before. It owes for no dead horses; 
but for living equipment—salaries of - 
living teachers and equipment now 
inuse. Your prayers and your money 
will go toward regular budget and 
deficit—nothing else until these are 
met. Piedmont’s permanent policy 
is: No improvements or additions 
until the money for them is in hand. 


PIEDMONT’S TWO INTER-DEPENDENT CIRCLES 
Will you help by doing one or both? 


“Pray and Let God’s People Know”—(Spurgeon’s Motto and ours) 


PIEDMONT’S PRAYER CIRCLE PROMISE 
Please sign and mail 
Pres. FRANK EH. JENKINS, 
Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga. 
I will join Piedmont’s Prayer Circle and pray daily: 

1. That the College may be equal to its opportunity 
and become, increasingly, a source of right-spirited, well- 
traiued workers for all departments of Christian Service; 

2. That it may meet all its expenses and be free from 
iudebtedness by the end of its fiseal year, June 30th; and 
by its 25th birthday, September 10th, may have the funds 
needed for the equipment necessary for its best work for 
the college year to follow, beginning September 13th. 


Date se. at +1922; Ps AGATeSS cs Aree, ccke DL ee Eee 


Will you write me for as many slips containing this promise as 
you think you can use in your church or community, secure as 
many signatures as you can and mail them to me? Rr. Bk J. 


PIEDMONT’S LIVING ENDOWMENT CIRCLE 
To Help Piedmont College Meet Present Conditions and Start a New Year Free 

Pres. FRANK E. JENKINS, 
Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga. 

I will give the amount checked below towards financ- 
ing the Budget of Piedmont College for the fiscal year, 1921- 
1922, and meeting back deficit, to be paid on or before the 
end of the present College year, June 6, 1922; the probable 


time,of payment being’ 0.220. 2 «<6. 0c alse eee , 1922: 

( ) $5; ( ) $10; ( ) $25; ( ) $50; ( ) $100; ( ) $250; 

( ) $3800; ( ) $500; ( ) $1000; ( ) $5000; ( )$...... 
NAM 6 Fae cit = lela eo felons ole! egies. ss eile a atta anna . 

AGG: srorue , 1922. Address 
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This will require a total of $150,000—not a large sum to claim from the resources of God and His people of the 
Congregational Churches; but vital to the work of this Christian College. 


_ 


Fundamentalism and Fellowship 


F the letters that have come to the editor since his 
assumption of office literally hundreds have been full 
of encouragement in their strong note of commendation 
and confidence. Some half dozen, however, and the half of 
these anonymous, have been expressive of disapproval 


and of disappointment that the change of editorship has — 


not brought in a more conservative régime. The editor 
is not disposed to be resentful of criticism, however ad- 
verse, at a stage in his task when honest, intelligent and 
brotherly criticism is apt to be of more value than eulogy. 
But when the charge is made, alike against his predeces- 
sors and himself, that The Congregationalist has been 
prejudiced and unfair and has not accorded the more 
conservative element in its constituency either just treat- 
ment or a reasonable hearing, it seems advisable to 
make a plain, candid statement regarding editorial con- 
victions and the policy that, in our judgment, can alone 
keep the paper true to all that is best in the present 
activities, the ideals and traditions of our fellowship. 

The present editor came to his task with the great, 
dominant hope that he might be able to win the support 
and confidence of all, both liberal and conservative, who 
are more vitally interested in religion, as the task of 
human redemption, through the proclamation and ex- 
perience of God’s grace, than in speculative questions of 
theology and criticism, and in their own particular theo- 
ries. Himself a liberal, in temper and outlook, he has 
conceived of liberalism primarily not as a particular set 
of opinions, but as a matter of the spirit in which men 
regard God, truth, and their fellowmen. He has delighted 
throughout his ministry in the fellowship of many old- 
fashioned and conservative Christians. Their strong be- 
lief in many things that to him have seemed matters of 
doubt or of minor importance, has not prevented, on their 
part or his, co-operation in the works of grace, and friend- 
ship in Christ. He has regarded it as hopeless and 
useless to endeavor to placate extreme partisans, 
whether conservative or radical, who are more con- 
cerned about controversies over non-essentials than 
they are about the practice of brotherhood. But he has 
expectantly looked for, and determined to do everything 
to promote, the widening of the circle of fellowship and 
cordiality with all those who, no matter what their per- 
sonal opinions, regard Christ as more than creeds and 
systems, and make his spirit the rallying center. Believ- 
ing that the grace of God is alike the source of redemp- 
tion and of spiritual power, the wellspring whence all 
goodness flows, where men h 
he has cared little for the label under which they have 
gone. — 

N his three months of office, the editor has never re- 

jected a single contribution because its author was a 
ecause it was written from a conserva- 
tive standpoint, or for any other reason upon which con- 
tributions from liberal sources have not been likewise 
rejected. While he cannot speak for his predecessors, he 
believes that this is substantially true of them also, 
it may be said also that there are many things 
a well-expressed conservative state- 


conservative, or b 


Moreover, 
in regard to which 
ment is of interest and value. 


ave manifested that grace . 


But where progressive 


Christian scholarship has attained to certain well recog- 
nized conclusions, no good purpose, of fairness or any- 
thing else, can be attained by giving space to letters and 
articles that do not go beyond mere negation and vocifer- 
ation. Congregationalists as a whole have been too de- 
voted to education to expect their principal organ to 
encourage obscuantism in the presence of scholarship 
and the open-minded pursuit of truth. Moreover we will 
not open our columns to villification and vituperation, 
nor can we open them to the rantings of incompetence. 
When for instance, a correspondent Pharisaically clas- 
sifies Congregationalists into “Christian” Congrega- 
tionalists, and the other kind, and assures us that he can 
see nothing in President Birge’s account of his religious 
experience, there is no reply but that of the great artist 
Turner to the woman who said of his pictures that she 
had never seen such colors in the sky, “Probably not, 
madam, probably not.” An embellished account adds 
the artist’s question, “But don’t you wish you could?” 


Wie have insisted, and we insist, that the crux of 
Fundamentalism, and of all dogmatic and narrow 
conservatism as these affect our churches, is the matter 
of fellowship. If men regard the nature of Christ’s birth, 
the metaphysical aspect of his personality, and theories 
of Biblical literalism, as of so much more moment than 
the love which he enjoined and the grace which he re- 
vealed that they refuse fellowship with other men who 
honestly claim allegiance to the Master, they must not 
expect The Congregationalist to assume any attitude 
other than that of protest and appeal. We believe that 
it is in brotherly co-operation that men learn from one 
another. We are intensely opposed to all sectarian and 
sectional spirit in Congregational circles. 
The profound conviction that the gospel of grace, 
which Jesus proclaimed, is the one hope for human 
redemption ought to be a sufficient meeting ground for 
men of widely divergent views and tempers. In our judg- 
ment, it is both possible and desirable that in deeper and 
larger measure the freedom of Congregationalism should 
effect wide and wholesome contacts, giving guidance and 
example in the development of a more catholic spirit in 
the church at large. Living together in confidence and 
candor, with a deep sense of loyalty to Christ’s commis- 
sion of service, liberals and conservatives have much to 
learn from one another, and can do much to correct one 
another’s faults and errors. An atmosphere of loving 
fellowship can do much for truth, salvation and progress. 
W* confess that we are disposed to regard everything 
that comes to us from the standpoint of its min- 
istering to, or mimimizing, that great end. Our task is 
that of interpretation and mutual reconciliation, and 
we welcome everything, from either liberal or conserva- 
tive standpoint, which helps in its accomplishment. We 
desire to exercise toward all cordiality and courtesy, but 
we cannot turn back the hands of the clock, or become 
the medium of expression for literalistic and obscurantist 
theories no matter how much a small section of our read- 
ers-should like us to do so. Our sole interest is the pro- 
motion of the fellowship of love in Christ Jesus, and the 
upbuilding of the Kingdom through service in his Name. 
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EDITORIAL 


Coal and the Public 

ROM one of our ministers in Colorado, comes an ap- 
peal for the enlisting of our active interest in the 
settlement of the difticulties between the coal miners 
_ and operators. We should be indeed glad if we could 
do or say anything that would help toward such a settle- 
ment, but it is our judgment that little can be done 
toward a permanent and effectual settlement of the ever- 
recurring difficulties associated with coal until the 
government takes more definite part in control and 

regulation in the interest of all concerned. 

We are aware that the trend toward the extension 
of governmental spheres of action, is not viewed opti- 
mistically by many whose interest in justice and social 
welfare is unquestioned. They regard officialdom as 
Synonymous for incompetence and ineffectiveness, and 
view with alarm the tendency toward bureaucracy and 
governmental interference. At the same time it must be 
realized that in all great crises we trust in government, 
with all its faults and inadequacies. No one would have 
proposed putting the conduct of the war into private 
hands, or leaving its issues to be determined by haphaz- 
ard methods. 

It has long been our conviction that in a country so 
largely of northern climate, where coal is an essential 
factor in life and comfort, its supply at first and reagon- 
able prices should not be left to chance. The failure of 
the supply of coal for an extended period, in any com- 
munity exposed to zero weather, would involve suffering 
as great as that imposed by an invading army. In re- 
cent years there have been occasions, repeatedly, when 
such communities were facing exactly that situation, 
because of conflict between miners and operators, or 
because of defect in the mechanism of distribution. Ow- 
ing to this, and other causes, individual dealers have 
had unusual opportunity to hold up the consumer, com- 
pelling exorbitant prices. Within a brief period the cost 
of coal to the consumer has more than doubled, and he 
has had no satisfactory or accurate means of knowing 
where that increase in price has gone. It ought to be 
possible for the government to determine, within reason- 
able limits, the distribution of that increase between 
railroads, local dealers, operators and miners. And we 
deem it a duty of government to exercise that intelligent 
foresight that will guarantee always adequate supplies 
of coal for fuel and industry, protecting communities 
against monopoly and suffering exactly as they would 
protect them against possible calamities of nature and 
dangérs from without. 

Moreyer, it is evident that only by some such regula- 
tion of supply can any just basis of output, working 
conditions, and wages and profits be established. Ex. 
pert study seems to have shown that too many mines are 
in operation, and that there are too many miners. This 
is said to be the explanation of the fact that wages that 
seem adequate per day, do not mean a living income per 
annum, because of the lack of employment during much 
of the year. If adjustments are necessary in behalf of 
better homes and living conditions, we know of no power 
so competent to make them as the government. 
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We are not sure that too many men are really em- 
ployed. The hazardous and underground nature of the 
miner’s occupation surely justifies his claim to short 
hours of labor, and to wages upon that basis sufficient 
for the proper maintenance of his family. Society is not 
justified in consigning men to the virtual slavery of peril- 
ous occupations, and we should not grudge to all whose 
labor involves unusually trying conditions, the compen- 
sations of relaxation and adequate pay. We believe that 
the public does not want cheap coal at the cost of any 
injustice. 

The sooner the government goes beyond the stage of 
mere inquiry and acts with vigor upon the basis of the 
investigations which its own experts have made, the 
sooner, it seems to us, will there be hope, not only of 
peace, but of the prevention of the arising of intolerable 
situations which now tend to the wrecking of peace as 
soon as it is established. The public is after all the most 
interested factor in the whole coal situation, and we 
know of no agency that can act in the public behalf so 
hopefully and effectively as the government itself. 


The Way to Have a Great Ministry 

N at least three occasions recently it has been the 

editor’s privilege to participate in church gather- 
ings, in churches where the pastorates have been of long 
standing, and where the special interest had to do with 
the relationship between pastor and people. In one 
instance the pastorate had extended for fifteen years, in 
the other two for a period of twenty-five years, but in 
each case there was evidence of the most delightful re- 
lationship not only between pastor and people, but be- 
tween the members themselves. The atmosphere was 
Sweet and clean, and one felt that there was freedom 
from the captiousness and petty fault-finding that mar 
so many pastorates where all the conditions of harmony 
and success might well be realized. 

The editor found himself wondering whether the 
beauty of these relationships was due to pastors, or to 
people. Possibly the pastors were men of settled strength, 
with a deep view and a long view of the ministry, with 
little of the restlessness of worldly ambition, with faith 
in their ministry and the courage to work and wait for 
results. But it has seemed that no small credit attached 
to the people. Apparently they regarded their minister 
with affection and confidence. They attached more im- 
portance to his qualities of leadership than to his faults— 
for no minister is without faults, if his people set out to 
look for them—and they made him feel the cordiality of 
their good will and support. 

How different, we reflected, from so many situations 
where the minister is subjected to the searchlight, and 
the magnifying glass is held up to his imperfections! The 
tragedy of our churches is too often that of a pastoral 
relationship where a man comes at the behest of a unani- 
mous call and with hopeful vision of work to be accom- 
plished. For a year or two all goes well, and then the 
critic-mongers begin to discover the minister’s foibles— 
for foibles are an undoubted part of every individual’s 
equipment. The buzzing of gossip and trouble-makers 
begins to do its work. The minister labors on uncon- 


scious of the new note of criticism, but gradually he 


discovers it and his sensitive soul is harried. He finds 
assurance that the bulk of the church is with him. He 
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has still a sense of loyalty and a vision of the work to be 


done. . But the voice of the pestiferous trouble-maker is - 


still effective. There comes a time when a sensitive soul 
can stand no more. The minister resigns and passes 
on, while the church seeks another fine, sensitive soul— 
the best men are always sensitive—to break upon the 
wheel. 

We are drawing no imaginary picture. It is sad 
reality. If our churches want pastorates long enough 
for real service, if they desire a ministry, solid, settled, 
affectionate and worth while, let them take a leaf out of 
the pages of the churches referred to. A new spirit of 


love, encouragement and confidence on the part of the ’ 


people can do much to create new standards of power 
and success in the ministry. 


Are the Colleges Places of Faith? 
ee CAN’T explain it all to mother, but I was never 
more truly religious in my life than I am now, 
and never more willing to do things for God.” 

This is the reply which Dean Thomas Arkle Clark, 
of the University of Illinois, says was recently made to 
him by a student, whose mother had come to the Dean, 
requesting him to talk to her son. His interest in reli- 
gion, she said, was waning. She feared he was losing 
ground, and perhaps losing faith. “I found,” says Dean 
Clark, “that she was quite mistaken. He had not lost 
faith; his interest in the vital things of religion was 
stronger than ever. He had simply thrown over certain 
religious dogmas and had gained a broader idea of God, 
of duty, of the value of service, and of the really vital 
things for which religion stands. He was changed, but 
not injured by his college experiences.” 

We are quoting from a notable letter, by Dean Clark, 
in the correspondence columns of The Christian Century. 
Few men in America have deeper and wider acquaintance 
with student life and problems than Thomas Arkle Clark. 
He has a genius for penetrating the student consciousness, 
and for winning confidences. His book, Discipline and 
the Derelict, is a remarkable record of his own experi- 
ences. No man is more deserving of a hearing. It is 
good, therefore, to find him, in the same letter, speaking 
of the above incident, not as unusual but as typical. 
He says: 

During the month of February just past, for illustra- 
tion, more than six thousand men came to my office for 
one reason or another, and many of these men I had a 
chance to talk to and the subject of our conversation 
ranged through all varieties of topics and in many in- 
stances included religion. The point of view which I get 
is not a minister’s point of view, but a layman’s, and I 
feel no discouragement at the religious condition of the 


student in this institution which I think is probably 
similar in many respects to other big institutions in the 


Middle West. 
A few months 
voeated the open 


ago, our college paper editorially ad- 
Sunday as it has regularly advocated 
and encouraged church going. The arguments advanced 
were that there was little to do on Sunday, that few 
went to church, and with no moving picture shows open 
and no athletic sports allowed, all that the student could 
do was to lie around during Sunday and sleep, or engage 
in card playing and foolish talk. It was a more pessi- 
mistic view than I myself held, so following these state- 
ments, I made a canvass of the various churches of the 
community, and I found that on the particular Sunday 
concerned more than thirty-five hundred undergraduates 
were in church attendance, which meant that probably 
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fifty per cent. of all the students in town were on that 
day attending at least one church service. It seemed to 
me that the showing was not a bad one, especially in 
view of the fact that this was in a state university where 
there is no effort to direct or compel church attendance, 
and where there cannot be, but where the student goes 
entirely of his own volition and from his own choice. 


To one who has looked on these things for a good 
many years the situation was never before so favorable 
as itis now. The churches have spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, and they are planning to spend millions 
of dollars more, in vitalizing the Christian life for the 
undergraduate. They are training men and women in 
the theories of religion, but more than that they are 
awakening them to the meaning of social service, they 
are stimulating them to follow the example of him who 
“went about doing good.” 


We confess that we share the healthy optimism of 
Dean Clark. There is another and a darker side, how- 
ever, which comes to us in criticisms from various quar- 
ters. A critic who is neither narrow nor illiberal, in 
fact, recently assured us that conditions in the state 
universities are frequently better than in some colleges 
presumably under strong Christian influences. We can- 
not speak from wide personal knowledge. We are gather- 
ing data, and opinions, and we hope shortly to suggest, 
and if possible to answer, the questions which many are 
asking. 

Meanwhile, it is fair to say that too many people are 
viewing the colleges from the standpoint of the solicitous 
mother, referred to above. Let us beware of sweeping 
generalizations of a negative sort. Above all let us be 
cautious in our criticism of teachers, who are striving to 
do their work well, but whose frankness, honesty and 
forward-looking effort are often misrepresented and un- 
fairly criticized by the half-baked and immature. We 
have ourselves heard men of the holiest character, and 
of cautious, constructive purpose, assailed as the cor- 
ruptors of youth, and the destroyers of faith. Students 
themselves frequently disparage the men at whose feet 
they should count it a privilege to sit and learn. 

The distrust of the colleges is no new thing. In the 
writer’s first pastorate an elderly minister and member 
of his congregation took such strong exception to his 
ideas that he went to the older minister and offered to 
resign. “Oh, no, no, brother,” said the older man, who 
was really a very lovable and well-intentioned man, “if 
you go, the way the colleges are today, it’s a matter of 
getting some one a great deal worse.” That was over 
twenty years ago, but the colleges have gone on doing 
their work without disaster to the church or religion. 
The colleges then were turning out men with newer and 
more vital faith, and they are doing the same thing to- 
day. There may be a darker side, but the general aspect 
is bright. ' 

¥ ¥ 

There is a sense in which Christian character and 
purpose cannot take the place of study, investigation 
and expert knowledge, but many of the most vexing 
problems of life would inevitably be solved by the de- 
velopment of Christian vision and conscience. There is 
point to the story told by Dr. McAfee, of the African 
headman who said to the missionary, “If I want to beat 
my wife, and can, why shouldn’t I?” to whom the mis- 
sionary replied, “If you become a Christian you'll know 
why.” 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


Breakfast with the Master 
By Rey. Claude Allen McKay 
Gardner, Mass. 

Lovest thou me more than these?—John 

21: 17. 

As we make our way back through the 
centuries to the sea of Galilee where seven 
sad fishermen are toiling at their nets we 
may well search their experience to know 
the cause of their sadness. Such men are 
not disappointed over trifles. 

Last night just before darkness settled 
down on these Galilean shores, these seven 
men gathered on yonder hill to meet the 
Master. They were there by appointment, 
for had he not said to Mary on Waster 
morning, “Go tell my disciples and Peter 
that I go before them into Galilee. There 
shall they see me”? They waited, but he did 
not come. How hard it is to wait. If only 
we may keep moving we feel certain we 
must be getting somewhere, but to wait, to 
meditate, to strike a trial balance—ah, 
that were a task to try the soul of any man. 
So it was with yonder fishermen-disciples. 
The tang of the sea and the Swish, of the 
water against the boats came up from the 
shore. To Simon Peter it was “the call of 
the wild.” To his companions, he said, ‘I 
go a fishing.” And, like many another com- 
panion of some adventurer who was more 
daring than discreet, they answered, ‘We 
also go with thee.” 

But now the Master stands on the shore 
and none of them durst ask who it was, 
knowing it was the Lord. Breakfast is 
served. As with the comb of honey in the 
upper room, the reality of his presence and 
a feeling of comradeship must be established. 
Our Lord does not hold a church breakfast 
for a financial return nor for a mere socia- 
bility, but as means to a mighty end. 

All, and especially Peter, must renew their 
allegiance to their Lord. This fishing excur- 
sion indicates that their discipleship rests too 
lightly on their hearts. There must be no 
constraint between Master and disciple. 
There must be no wavering between the old 
vocation and the new. Jesus was truly the 
great Physician, skilled in adjusting dislo- 
cated purposes, amputating hurtful tenden- 
cies, splintering broken pledges, and healing 
wounded spirits. Would that we could learn 
our Lord’s fine art of reinstating the dis- 
obedient, the discouraged, the disgruntled ! 

And just here, whether we will or no, 
Simon Peter’s life parallels your life and 
mine. It was decision day for Peter that 
morning at the seashore. “Lovest thou me 
more than these?” is a severe test for others 
than Simon Peter. It is also decision day 
for us. The destiny of the Kingdom awaits 
our answer. What would it mean to have 
our Lord go through our community laying 
his hand on your shoulder and mine and 
asking, “What has first place in your life? 
Is it worth while?” We are seldom as wise 
as the English cobbler, who said his busi- 
ness was to serve the Lord but he made shoes 
for a living. 

It is quite the popular thing to refuse to 
take life seriously. Unlike our Master, the 
city travailing in sin does not sadden us. 
“Blessed are they that can mourn and do 
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mourn over the world’s needs,’ said Dr. 
Charles R. Brown. “The silly, shallow, 
light-hearted nature has neither the normal 
capacity for sorrow nor the clear prospect 
for comfort. Thank God for your capacity 
to know sorrow and cherish sympathy.” 

Shall we allow Jesus to put his finger on 
the things for which we are paying too 
much, and let him say to us very earnestly: 
“Lovest thou me more than these?” ‘What 
would it profit you if you should gain every- 
thing in the world you want and then lose 
your own soul?” ‘In the night that thy 
soul is required of thee then whose shall 
these things be?” 

Have we ever given his way a fair trial? 
Do we mistrust that his way lacks wisdom 
as compared with the way that seems easier 
and more popular? Shall we decide here 
and now that there is no victory worth hay- 
ing that he doesn’t approve and there is no 
defeat to fear for those who walk with him? 

So Simon and his six comrades were re- 
instated as foundation stones in the temple 
of God in human history. What a lot of 
destiny God can crowd into a few hours! 
A sheep-tender in Egypt sees a bush aflame 
and, turning aside, is commissioned to eman- 
cipate a people and change all history. A 
woman takes her water jar to a well in 
Samaria. Forgetting her water-pot, she re- 
turns to evangelize her home and city. A 
zealous Jewish Pharisee goes to search Da- 
mascus for heretics and arrest them, but is 
himself arrested by the risen Christ, and the 
destroyer is made a disciple. 

As you have sat in your pew or walked 
your daily path, has the Lord never said, 
“Lovest thou me more than these?” And 


- have you never breathed your soul’s reply, 


“Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.” 
And has he said, “Feed my sheep?” There 
is a lot of destiny wrapped in such moments. 


An Outstanding New Book 
The Divine Comedy 


Dante exercises a peculiar fascination over 
those who come within the circle of his in- 
fluence. His powerful personality so fer- 
tilizes the minds of his readers that the im- 
pulse is strong within them either to write 
about him or to translate his marvelous 
poem. Consequently more gray matter has 
been developed, or wasted, over the Divine 
Comedy than over any , other book save the 
Bible. In translating so unique a poem from 
the liquid Italian into our rougher Bnglish 
tongue something must be sacrificed. The 
translator can give us the structural thought, 
the vivid imagery, the intense passion of 
the poet, but the strange melody of the 
Italian terzina cannot ;readily be trans- 
ferred to our speech. The chief character- 
istics of Dante’s style are intensity, preci- 
sion, concreteness. A prose translation can 
reproduce these very faithfully, but the ex- 
igencies of the triple rhyme seem almost 
necessarily to obscure them. 

In the opinion of the reviewer most read- 
ers can more easily follow the thought of 
Dante, and come closer to his soul, through 
Professor Norton’s chaste and vigorous prose 
than through any metrical version. But 
minds differ. Many prefer a metrical trans- 
lation because the lilt and cadence preserve 
the poetic mood. To them we commend 
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Longfellow and-Johnson. Professor Ander- 
son, recognizing the limitations of blank 
verse, has made the ambitious attempt to 
capture the very melody of the Comedy by 
using the terza-rima. Both Parsons and 


Longfellow tried this verse form and aban- | 


doned it in despair. Professor Anderson, 
however, has persevered with a surprising 
degree of success. Twenty-one years of loy- 
ing labor went into the task, and so com- 
pletely did the translator immerse himself 
in Dante’s spirit that at times he had the 
illusion that the Master took the pen and 
wrote the fitting word. His translation is 
certainly better than Plumptre’s and will give 
the Comedy a new beauty and a fresh sig- 
nificance to many readers. 
such ability, fidelity and ardor is a welcome 
addition to Dante literature. 
CHARLES ALLEN DINSMORE. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI, 
by MELVILLE Best ANDERSON (World Book 
Company. $4.00). 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Minister and the Contribution Box 

Once upon a time there was a Minister of 
a City Church. And he went, he and his 
household, and sojourned in the Wilderness 
in the Good Old Summertime. And the 
folk who dwelt in that region sent unto 
him a Committee, saying, Behold, we are 
informed that thou art a man of Distinc- 
tion, and we desire thee to Preach for us 
on the coming Sabbath. 

And he said, I will do it. 

And on the Sabbath day he walked, he 
and his son, unto the Synagogue, and as 
they entered the Minister beheld that the 
Contribution Box was attached to the Wall 
in the Vestibule. And he dropped therein 
a silver Half Dollar. 

And at the close of the service, the Com- 
mittee waited upon him, and thanked him. 
And they said, It is our custom to give unto 
the Minister, when one preacheth here, the 
contents of the Contribution Box; will that 
be satisfactory? 

And he answered, That will be satisfac- 
tory. 

And they produced a Key, and unlocked 
the Box, and gave unto him one Silver 
Half Dollar. 

And the Minister and his son walked 
back through the hot sunshine to the place 
of their sojourn. And as they went, the 
lad spake unto his father, saying, Dad, if 
you had put more into that Box, you would 
have got more out of it. 

Now the same is true of many other men, 
who would get more out of the service of 
the House of God if they put more into 
it of Prayer and Service and Loyalty and 
Love, and even of Cash. 

And the same is true of the Minister, 
with respect to his Sermon. 

And the same is true of Life as an Whole. 

There are many folk who are getting 
Mighty Little out of Life, and to whom the 
whole Shooting Match is worth less than 
Half Price, because they do not put more 
into it. 

Wherefore give unstintedly of thy Love 
and of the Service, and thou shalt get more 
out of it. 


Work done with 
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The Choir With Vision 


The Relation of Church Music to the Service 


By William Lester Bates 


Organist and Choirmaster, Second Church, West Newton, Mass. 


T is most gratifying to note that music in 
the Protestant church of today is rapidly 

assuming its proper relation to the service, 
and the choir and they who minister therein 
are becoming, as they should be, more and 
more an integral and essentially vital part 
of the church they serve. 

We shall realize this if you come with me 
and attend “in the spirit’ two services. The 
first is the prevailing type used in churches 
of our faith and order twenty years ago, 
and still to be found in a few spots. The 
second is in one of the rapidly growing 
number of churches which “have seen a 
great light.” 


AN ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU 


In our first church there is a quartet of 
‘singers and an organist, who together con- 
stitute an entertainment bureau hired by 
the music committee, because they will 
“draw.” The soprano is Miss Top Note, 
“Coloratura Artist.” The contralto is not 
so noted but has a rich, bulbous voice, which 
) “fills in” well. She wears the most beauti- 
ful gowns, however, and, incidentally, is a 
\relative of the chairman of the music com- 
|mittee. The tenor is Signor Altissimo Vi- 
brato, who sang one season, so ’tis said, 
}with the Metropolitan; while the basso, Mr. 
| Hoarsekovski, has a low B flat that is worth 
going miles to hear. The organist is not 
|much of a musician but he can play Ba- 
\tiste’s “Grand Offertoire in D” on state 
} Occasions and “get away with it,” and can 
| fix up his quartet accompaniments with little 
embellishments of his own so that they are 
|quite attractive. He is really quite clever! 
| The bell has just finished ringing as we 
enter for service. The church is a well- 
| known city church of the “hall-theater” type, 
with red carpets and plush curtains. We are 
|shown to a pew, and over the hum of con- 
| versation we hear an “Improvisation” on a 
\theme that strongly suggests the “Sextette” 
from “Lucia.” Just then, amid a buzz of 
expectancy, the members of the quartet filter 
| in, adjust themselves and with a nod or two 
| to friends in the congregation, disappear 
behind the plush curtains with the brass 
rings. 
| The service begins, but the anthem and 
_ the long tenor solo, although well sung, have 
| no relation to the rest of the service; neither 
has “The Pilgrim’s Song of Hope,” with 
flute fireworks, played as an offertory. The 
| sermon which interrupted this concert was 
an excellent one, but the preacher was 
| obliged to spend ten minutes in getting his 
| audience into the proper frame of mind to 
| receive his message; and after the last 
/ hymn and benediction, we clatter down our 
| hymn books and rush out with the others, 
| trying to talk against the “March from 
| Tannhiiuser” on the full organ. 


WorKS WITH THE MINISTER 
In the other church there is, first of all, 
j/ an organist who is choirmaster, and who 
| works with the minister of the church, and 
who is himself a minister of the church in 
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his department. He gathers his choirs of 
all ages and classes from the church and 
congregation; over a hundred voices in a 
chureh with a nominal membership of six 
or seven hundred members. At service the 
daughters of the wealthy march in proces- 
sion beside the children of the alley—all on 
the same level—all children of one Father, 
and all wearing the beautiful robes of the 
church. Rehearsals there are, many of them, 
and hard work, but all are striving together 
to perform their tasks to the utmost of their 
ability and for the glory of God and His 
Church. 

Come with me now to a service in this 
Church with Vision. We enter the doorway 
of a beautiful, modern, Gothic church. It 
is quiet save for the subdued organ, which 
seems to provide a sort of religious “atmos- 
phere,” which makes us think of the light 
through old stained glass, and somehow we 
don’t feel like talking. But we are think- 
ing—thoughts that we may not and cannot 
express for ourselves, but which are said for 
us by the organ in some mystic manner, 
which we follow carefully, prayerfully, lest 
we lose the charm. We have passed through 
the vestibule which the careful ushers have 
kept clear of chattering throngs, and we find 
ourselves in our pews, our minds already on 
a higher plane—led upward as it were by 
the music and the beauty of the lines of the 
Gothic architecture, leading upward, always 
upward. 

Suddenly we become aware that the organ 
is silent, but only for a moment, and in the 
distance we hear the voices of the choir, 
full, rhythmic, yet soft; and hark, yes, above 
it all the clear, thin voices of children, like 
the violins of a full orchestra. The music 
of the fine old church hymn grows in vol- 


ume, the doors of the vestibule slowly swing 
open and down the broad aisle, we catch the 
gleam of the white cottas of the younger 
children at the head of the procession, which 


sweeps along as if impelled by the flood of 
its own song. 


WoRSHIP IN Sone 


The congregation has arisen and the organ 
has added stop after stop until the whole 
church seems throbbing with the esctasy of 
worship in song, and as the procession 
reaches us, we find ourselves singing as we 
never sang before, except for an occasional 
peculiar catch in our throats as we think 
to ourselves—‘and a little child shall lead 
them.” We all sing the ‘air’ of the hymns, 
and the effect is thrilling as the great organ 
furnishes harmony enough—no wasting of 
effort on ineffective alto or thin out-of-tune 
tenor, but the melody of the tune—full and 
resonant. 

The chancel of the church is filled with 
the adult choir and the children—the chil- 
dren of the church, mind you—not hirelings, 
and the music ceases with a triumphant 
Amen. There is a moment’s hush as the 
minister, in a few words of Holy Writ, calls 
us to prayer. As he says “Let us pray,” 
we all kneel; yes, and somehow we proud 
New Englanders are not ashamed to kneel 
and confess our sins, and to ask God’s bless- 
ing on our service. 

A moment’s pause, and we hear the min- 
ister say, ““Praise Ye the Lord.” “The Lord’s 
Name be Praised,” sings the choir with the 
congregation, to the Tallis chant of the 
Church Historic. The Lord’s name is in- 
deed praised by the great “Te Deum” of the 
church, sung by the choirs, and although we 
do not sing audibly, we find ourselves fol- 


For One Questioning 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


There is a simple choice—and so I take 
The brighter view, nor would another make. 


Mere flame controlled, the summer stars may be, 
By dreamless law, but there His face I see. 


Death haunts my garden in its unseen world, 
Yet I have watched Love in a rose unfurled. 


They have not found Him—who with searching brain 
Have made vast secrets of the cosmos plain. 


I choose to think He is beyond the grasp 
Of scale and plumb, the scientific clasp. 


If He were not, how many dreams were dust! 
Dreams that He dreamed—in these I put my trust! 


The choice is simple—proof is not complete 
Perhaps for mine; but my choice makes life sweet! 


ee 
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lowing the well-known words with ‘the fervor 
of deep devotion. 


PREPARED FOR THE SERMON 


The prayers of the minister lead us again, 
and as the “Seven-fold Amen” of the choir 
dies away among the arches, we feel that 
even if there were no sermon, the service 
has helped us and made us better already. 
It has really brought us from the outside 
world into an atmosphere of worship and pre- 
pared our minds for the preached Word as 
good ground for the seed about to be sown. 

After the sermon, a word of prayer by the 


Happy Yesterdays of a University President — 
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pastor and a softly chanted Amen, we re- 
ceive on bended knee the benediction as the 
soft strains of the organ announce the hymn 
of the Recessional. Fuller and stronger it 
becomes till the arches ring again, and the 
choirs come once more among us on their 
way out. Our voices again join them in the 
swelling chorus till they pass beyond us and 
out the doors at the rear, which close slowly 
and silently behind them. The sound of 
their voices become fainter until the Amen 
floats up to us from the choir rooms below, 
softly, but distinctly clear, in the hush of 
the listening church. 
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Again we bend the knee in our own silent, 
prayer, until we hear the final cadence of 
another Amen, which follows the short 
prayer of the minister, who has gone with 
his own singers out of the church and hag 
offered for them a prayer of benediction. : 

We slip from our pews and out into the 
sunshine of the great outdoors, not to a, 
crashing postlude on the organ, but to a) 
few soft phrases that seem to suggest the| 
thoughts of the service just passed, better. 
able to meet the battles of the coming week, 
and saying, “It is good for us to have been 
here.” 


VIII. William Torrey Harris 


An intimate account of one of the greatest of American educators and philosophers: at 
one time United States Commissioner of Education, a prominent member of the Concord 
School of Philosophy, founder and editor of the “Journal of Speculative Philosophy.” 


By Charles Franklin Thwing 


President Emeritus of Western Reserve University 


OCTOR HARRIS touched life, and life 

touched him, on many sides and by 
many and diverse forces. To each he gave, 
and from each he received, much. He was 
a great educational executive, serving as 
head of the public schools of St. Louis for 
thirteen years (1867-1880), and as United 
States Commissioner of Education for seven- 
teen (1889-1906). He was a_ philosopher 
who published a journal of the most erudite 
type of metaphysics, and was an unflagging 
student of German metaphysical thought. 
He was an author and editor, his volumes 
being many and of diverse method and sub- 
ject, running from small pamphlets to the 
revision of Webster’s great dictionary. He 
was also, and above all else, a friend—a 
friend whose friends were numberless and 
a friend whose heart was very big. That 
helper of thousands of American teachers, 
Dr. Albert E. Winship, has said of him in a 
personal note: “No other American educator 
combined as did Dr. Harris the qualities 
which won affection, compelled admiration 
and developed worship. ‘The personal ele- 
ment was always in evidence, whether it 
met response in affection, in admiration or 
adoration.” 

The records of Dr. Harris’ life are, like 
the records of most great lives, simple, yet 
profound and significant. A Connecticut 
country boy, he studied in the district and 
other schools. After experiences in several 
academies, he completed his preparation for 
Yale, at Phillips, Andover, and entered Yale 
in 1854. Becoming dissatisfied with the 
course when about half completed, he went 
to St. Louis, becoming a teacher in 1858, 
and, nine years later, being chosen as Super- 
intendent of its Public Schools. The next 
thirteen years brought to him, through his 
administration and writing, a reputation na- 
tional, and covering the world. Resigning 
the office in 1880, he went to Coneord. With 
the Concord essayists and philosophers, he 
presently took a large and proper place. As 
one piece of work, he helped to found and to 
earry on the Concord Summer School. Nine 
years were devoted to writing and to lec- 


turing on philosophy, education and art. In 
1889, President Harrison appointed him the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
In this position he continued for seventeen 
years. In 1909 he died. 

Such a record, of which only the barest 
outline is given, so diverse, so pregnant in 
great influences, so profound in its princi- 
ples, was never before made by any Ameri- 
can educator. It is doubtful if, under all 
the changes of educational and literary con- 
ditions, another is even possible. 

In and through all these, and other facts, 
I find certain characteristics which have 
worth for my special purpose. 


His INTELLECTUAL HERITAGE 


Harris, like Emerson, illustrates the value 
of a large, inherited and personal intellec-: 
tual deposit. He himself says: “AS my an- 
cestry on my mother’s side included clergy- 
men in its two chief branches, and as my 
great grandfather on my father’s side was 
a metaphysician as well as a physician and 
surgeon, I suppose it possible that I had 
some inherited aptitude for abstract studies, 
which accounts for my great delight in 
grammar while a youth, and for a still 
keener relish for philosophic studies in later 
life. I seemed to find an intellectual food 
in these things which perfectly satisfied a 
gnawing hunger.” The “gnawing hunger,” 
if satisfied from time to time, still continued 
to gnaw. For the hunger began at the age 
of four and did not cease so long as life in 
the body lasted. Of all my friends, too, he 
is one whom I would select as most eager 
for truth in the life of the mind beyond and 
outside the body. 

Writing of his life at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, he says of the great teacher, Dr. 
Samuel H. Taylor: 

“T had never before met a disciplinary force 
that swept me completely off my feet and 
overcame my capricious will. My intellectual 
work had been all haphazard, a matter of 
mere inclination. I now began to hear a 
great deal about mental discipline and to see 


manly industry. I took myself to studying 
in earnest, and tried to see how many hours 
of persistent industry I could accomplish 
each day. In my short stay at Andover I 
gained more than at any other school, and 
have always highly revered its discipline 
and instruction.’’? 

Entering Yale in the autumn of 1854, he 
continued for about two and a half years. 
At Yale, he gained much and yearned for 
more. While there, however, he says he 
achieved that important art in learning to 
perform a large task in a brief time. ‘There 
was a written examination at the close of 
each term, for which preparation must be 
made by private reviews. To be able to go 
over one’s entire work for the term in two 
or three days of study, brought into disci- 
pline a new power, usually called the power 
to ‘cram.’ Of all my school disciplines I 
have found this one the most useful. The 
ability to throw one’s self upon a difficulty 
with several times one’s ordinary working 
power is required again and again in prac- 
tical life on meeting any considerable ob- 
stacles.”? He found, however, that many of 
the studies, especially mathematics, of the 
college, he had previously pursued, and he 
fell, he himself confessed, into lax habits 
of study, at least in one or two subjects. At 
Andover, he had read Humboldt’s “Cosmos,” 
and he became especially interested in natu- 
ral science. “I began to disparage the study 
of Latin and Greek as dead languages. Lan- 
guage itself was ‘only an artificial product 
of the human mind.’ I wished to know na- 
ture. This thought came to possess me more 
and more, until it finally overmastered me. 
About the middle of the junior year I with- 
drew from my connection with the college, 
full of dissatisfaction with its course of 
study, and impatient for the three ‘moderns’ 


1The Forum, August 1886, page 556. “How 
I was Educated,’ by William Torrey 
Harris. 

?The Forum, August 1886. 
cated,” by William. Torrey Harris. 
559. 

*Tbid. Page 560. 
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—modern science, 
modern history.’’* 
But he himself further adds in the auto- 
biographical article from which I quote, that 
he soon “discovered that my slender knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek was my chief in- 
strument in the acquirement of new ideas. 
I found that the words in the English lan- 
guage which are used in the expression and 
communication of general ideas are derived 
almost entirely from the classic languages. 
Knowing the literal meaning of the roots, 
I was able to get the full force of the Eng- 
lish vocabulary used for science and real 
thought. Some years afterward, too, I came 
upon a more important insight. I saw that 


modern literature and 


our entire modern civilization is derivative, 


\ 


resting on the Greek for its esthetic and 
scientific forms, and on the Roman for the 
forms of its political and legal life.’> 


INTELLECTUAL AND SPIRITUAL HUNGER 


The intellectual hunger continued and 
deepened. It was insatiable. In an auto- 
biographical article on the books that had 
helped him, he refers to what might be 
-called an intellectual conversion, or step, in 
his intellectual sanctification. The author 


of this change was Kant, and the yolume 


b 


which opened his eyes, as it has opened the 


eyes of other thinkers, was the “Critique of 


Pure Reason.” MHarris himself says: 

“I was gradually training my feeble think- 
ing powers, and soon after I had devoted a 
year to the ‘Critique’ I broke through its 

‘shell and began to reach its kernel. It 
formed a real epoch in my life. It seemed 
to me that I had just begun to find life worth 
living. The year seemed-so eventful to me 
that I was accustomed to say, ‘I have made 
an intellectual step this year as great as 
the whole step from birth up to the time I 
began to study Kant.’”’*® 

From Kant to Hegel was a proper develop- 
ment, and of Hegel he became the great 
American expositor. “This work (‘Logic’) 
of Hegel’s comes nearer to being a genuine 
theodicy, a justification of Providence in 
human history, than any other work I know. 
‘The world-history,’ says he, ‘is the onward 
progress of man into consciousness of free- 
dom.’’’7 

From Hegel to Emerson was also a proper 
progress. “Although I began to read Hmer- 
son’s ‘Essays’ directly after I read the ‘Hero 
Worship,’ it was long before his serene in- 
sight became visible to me. His brilliant 
epigrams dazzled me, but I missed any con- 
nection between them. There was no Se- 

Tt was first in studying his essay 


on ‘Bxperience,’ years afterward, that I dis- 
~ covered a unity. I found the same unity in 


- the book on ‘Nature,’ 


and afterwards, in 
other ways, the poems came to have new 
meaning. I have no greater favorites than 


+ the poems entitled ‘The Lords of Life’ and 


' 
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‘Spiritual Laws.’’’® 


But it was not simply books through 


_ which the spiritual hunger was at once sat- 
 isfied and intensified. He declares that the 


“Last Judgment” of Michel Angelo, after 
two years of study in an outline engraving, 


_ began to have a permanent meaning for him. 


“I saw that the picture presented symboli- 
cally the present condition of the saints and 
sinners, not as they seem to themselves and 
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others, but as they are in very truth. 
placed them under the form of eternity.’’® 

The intellectual avariciousness of Doctor 
Harris was continued and yet further em- 
phasized, however, in the variety of the 
tasks to which he set himself. Throughout 
his life he was a tremendous worker, and a 
worker upon a vast variety of things and 
of themes. His printed books and papers 
run from a few pages to his revision of 
“Webster’s New International Dictionary,” 
embracing no less than four hundred and 
seventy-nine titles. The variety of themes, 
moreover, covers a diversity surpassing or- 
dinary comprehension. They represent sub- 
jects as diverse as the “Last Judgment” of 
Michel Angelo, “The Value of Latin and 
Greek in Modern Education,” “Individual- 
ism,” “Indian Schools,’ “The Soul’s Im- 
mortality,” “Calculus” and “Calesthenics,” 
“Orientalism” and “Orthography,” ‘“Pessi- 
mism in Relation to Educational Reform,” 
“Psychological Observation in the School- 
room,” “Simplified Spelling,’ “Single Tax” 
and “Sin,” “Freedom of the Will’ and “Con- 
sideration of the Charges against the Public 
Schools of Washington.” This great variety 
of themes, however, does not represent 
superficiality in thinking or in writing. For, 
to the consideration of any subject, however 
trifling, he brought the thoroughness of a 
well-trained mind and comprehensive intel- 
lectual principle. He bore to each detail 
of a complex problem the force and light of 
systematic thought. By a proper method, 
therefore, his conclusions were reached, and 
in justice and wisdom. 


ihe 


Gop, FREEDOM AND IMMORTALITY 


“The fundamental principles which he ap- 
plied to every problem; the fundamental an- 
swers which he gave to every question, arose 
from or ended in the personality of God, the 
freedom of the human will and the immor- 
tality of the soul. Insight into the demon- 
strable truth of these three doctrines became 
the basis of all his educational work, that 
by which, doubtless, he is best known to the 
general public. They were the touchstones 
for all educational theories. Any theory in- 
consistent with them he knew to be defec- 
tive, and ultimately untenable, and he was 
as certain of his conclusions as is the well 
trained inventor that the circle will never 
be squared, and that no machine will ever 
be invented that will generate force and fur- 
nish perpetual motion, no matter how hard 
and long men may strive to accomplish it. 
Philosophy became to Dr. Harris and his 
associates the most practical of all species 
of knowledge. They used it to solve not 
only all problems of school-teaching and 
school-management, but the ‘dialectic’ of 
politics and political parties, and they ap- 
plied it to the interpretation of literature 
and of art in its every phase. Dr. Harris 
saw that the highest form of philosophical 
thinking is the only form which is consistent 
with a true theory of education; therefore, 
it was to the test of this highest form of 
thinking that he subjected every educational 
question. Seeing the world explained by 
the principle of ‘absolute person,’ he found 
the world of institutions—the family, so- 
ciety, the state, the church—a world in har- 
mony with such a principle.’’” 
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But, for the present purpose, it is to Doe- 
tor Harris as a man and as a friend that 
one brings a special offering of happy inter- 
pretation. In him the apparent contradic- 
tories were reconciled. He was among the 
ablest of all men I have known, yet was also 
among the humblest. The humility which 
filled his heart, and covered him in his bear- 
ing with the robe of modesty, was yet in no 
sense a garment of humiliation. He knew 
that, compared with ordinary men, he was 
able. But he did not so compare himself, 
but rather with the unmeasured pillars, and 
therefore he recognized how small he was. 
I have never known a man who could so 
talk about himself as a third person. He 
was egoistic without being egotistic, and 
self-ward without a tinge of selfishness. He 
lived at once in this world of ours and 
above it. The vision of his being and the 
reach of his power were in and toward the 
infinite. Yet his service belonged to the here 
and the now. He once said to me, in laugh- 
ter, that one of his chief duties as United 
States Commissioner of Education was to 
propagate and to protect herds of reindeer 
in Alaska. This duty was accepted as im- 
portant, and was well performed by him. In 
him were joined together a mind keen, alert, 
inquisitive, comprehensive, with a heart of 
tenderness, love, and appreciation. Between 
such a mind and such a heart, and perhaps 
uniting them, was a conscience—the con- 
science of a Puritan New Englander—and, 
above all and in all, was felt the faith of 
a devout and devoted Christian. In him 
was found incarnated two elements of his 
theory of education: Education was con- 
cerned with the fittingness of the individual 
to his own age, a certain “subsumption” (as 
he put it) to his species and environment. 
Education was also concerned with the 
emancipation of the individual unto the in- 
finities and the eternities. In dear Doctor 
Harris we ever find the union of the citizen- 
ship of his own age and the freedom of the 
whole human race joined to that liberty 
which belongs to the sons of God. Death 
seemed to have no more power over him 
than it had over his great friend and teacher, 
Kant. For age was his youth. Dr. Arthur 
Deerin Call tells me that, at a dinner given 
to Doctor Harris on his seventy-fifth birth- 
day, he remarked that, at that age, he was 
just becoming able to apply his heart unto 
wisdom. I still think of Doctor Harris 
going on and still applying that heart, which 
means also a mind and a soul, unto a wis- 
dom which belongs to the circumference of 
the world of omniscience. 


4Tbid. Page 560. 

5The Forum, August 1886. “How I was 
BHducated,” by William Torrey Harris. 
Pages 560-561. 

*The Forum, April 1887. “Books that have 
Helped Me,” by William Torrey Harris. 
Page 147. 

"Ibid. Page 149. 

8 The Forum, April 1887. “Books that have 
Helped Me,” by William Torrey Harris. 
Page 150. 

*“The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia,” by William Torrey Harris. 
Page VI. 

% An interpretation given by Dr. Harris’ 
friend, Mr. C. H. Ames, in the “Journal 
of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 
Methods.” Vol. VI, No. 26, Dec. 23, 1909. 
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Glimpses of Chinese Life 
By Alice Freeman Firman 

The first time I went to a reception at 
the American Legation, after my arrival 
in Peking, I was much shocked. It was 
not so much at the dancing (though per- 
sonally I should rather have heard the 
Marine Band play “Star Spangled Banner,” 
than dance tunes) nor the room devoted to 
cards, nor the excessive smoking by women 
as well as men. I heard one young Ameri- 
can gloating over the fact that he had had 
eight cigars “off the Legation” that day. But 
when drinks were passed that looked like 
innocent fruit punch one of our circle took 
a swallow and hastily set down the glass. 
I said, ‘‘“Has your punch a stick in it?” and 
he replied, “It is all stick and no punch.” 
On that occasion there were several other 
nations than our own represented, which 
might be some excuse. 

But drinks were just as much in evidence 
on Thanksgiving afternoon, when the recep- 
tion was for Americans only. I got so “het 
up” on the subject that I finally wrote to 
the American Minister of China, asking 
him three questions: first, Is it not bad for 
the morale of young people to be encouraged 
in forms of self-indulgence in foreign lands 
that are against the law at home? second, 
Is it not, to put it mildly, poor taste to go 
against a principle which is proving a means 
of strength both moral and economic to our 
country? third, Are we not living up to 
the letter but not the spirit of the law, when, 
simply because foreign concessions are not 
included in the 18th amendment, liquor is 
freely used on property belonging to the 
United States in Peking? I said a few more 
things, very briefly, but I stuck to the point. 
The American Minister replied, asking me to 
come to the Legation to talk the matter over 
with him, naming a day and hour. Illness 
prevented my accepting his invitation, and 
we have not had the talk yet. If it were 
not for the cause of temperance that I left 
“my mirth and my employment” in the 19th 
ward of Chicago and came to China, it may 
have been to help promote the science of 
medicine. I have recently spent a month 
in the beautiful Rockefeller hospital, which 
has gathered to itself experts from all over 
the world to train Chinese doctors and 
nurses in the Peking Union Medical College. 
I never knew, until I was an inmate there, 
that heart disease is rare among the Chinese. 
So when the doctors commenced to investi- 
gate my erratic old wreck of a heart, it was 
a real treat to them. They used the electro 
cardiograph to show their students my 
peculiar breathing apparatus. By means of 
contrivances I do not understand, I was at- 
tached to an electric current which extended 
to another building in the compound where, 
in sight of the students, there emerged some- 
thing like a moving picture of my heart 
beats. This impression was ‘‘viewed by the 
admiring audience,” and later copied on my 
record sheet and shown to me. I confess it 
looked like an irregular picket fence with a 
good many of the slats missing. I was told 
that every time this electro cardiograph is 
used it represents a large expense to the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and as I was the 
victim several times, I consider I contri- 
buted something to the cause of science. I 
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also offered to be the guest of a clinic one 
day. My bed was lifted on an iron frame 
which was on rollers, and I was easily trans- 
ferred to the lecture room, where I lay in 
state while the students filed by me and felt 
of my pulse and wrote notes, in Chinese, 
in their loose leaf note books. 

I felt very much a citizen of the world 
while in the hospital, as my particular doc- 
tors and nurses were from other countries 
than America. Even the Chinese coolie, 
who swept out my room each morning, gave 
me a world-wide feeling. I called him my 
“cork man,” for he looked exactly as if he 
were made of cork. But he wasn’t. One 
of the nurses told me he was one of those 
who lived through the war and did his bit 
in France to make the “world safe for 
democracy” (or was it to make democracy 
“safe for the world?’). 

My most valuable experience in the month, 
however, was not in connection with the 
science of medicine, nor any of the interest- 
ing people I met, but it was something of 
much more importance to me. We hear so 
much these latter years about the “Social 
Gospel.” I believe in it thoroughly. But I 
think maybe we have let the pendulum swing 
too far over and have lost sight of the fact 
that there are for us all occasions that are 
not “social.” One night when I was the 
sickest, I found myself conscious of such a 
lonely feeling. The social gospel didn’t com- 
fort me, and my favorite hymn (when I 
am feeling strenuous), “Where cross the 
crowded ways of life,’ did not cheer me a 
bit. I kept muttering to myself ‘one by one” 
and the way looked cold ahead. Then I 
found myself saying the 23rd Psalm with the 
emphasis on the “my” and Ob! the relief of 
it! It may be individualistic, but it is what 
cures that all aloneness for us now, one by 
one, as it did our mothers and grandmothers 
before us, who never heard of a “social 
gospel.”’ Memory is a queer thing. After I 
had repeated that psalm, I found a hymn 
was singing itself to me. To my conscious 
knowledge I have not heard it for over forty 
years, though it may be in some hymn book 
still. It was sung at the funeral of my 
dear grandmother by the quartette from the 
church to which she belonged, Tremont 
Temple, Boston. (How far Tremont Tem- 
ple seems from this Peking hospital!) 
These were the words: 

Through the Valley of the Shadow I must go, 

Where the cold waves of Jordan roll; 

But the promise of my Shepherd will, I know, 

Be a rod and a staff to my soul. 

Even now, down the valley as I glide, 

I can hear my Saviour say, “Follow me”; 

And with Him I’m not afraid to cross the 
tide— 

There’s a light in the valley for me. 

There’s a light in the valley for me, 

And no evil will I fear while my Shepherd 
is so near— 

There’s a light in the valley for me. 

I wish I could tell the world how the 
realness of that “light in the valley’ was 
borne in upon my soul. If I were a minister, 
I would like to preach a sermon about it. 
I would try to make my hearers understand 
that I want the Gospel to mean social uplift 
and justice and Christian education and 
clean politics and all the rest. But I would 
urge them to stop just a minute and ask 
themselves, one by one, if they are con- 


_the results. 
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scious of a “light in the valley.” Not alone 

the “Valley of the Shadow of Death,” but the 

Valley of the Shadow of—disappointment, _ 

of sorrow, of pain, of failure, valleys that 

each one, humanly, must sometimes tread _ 

alone. ’ 
Peking, China. 


Belgian Opinion on Prohibition 
By Hastings Eells 

The attitude of England toward prohibition 
in the United States is one of derision. The 
attitude of Belgium is one of incredulity. 
While the British scoff at the idea the Bel- 
gians find it impossible to comprehend such a 
thing as a country without alcoholic liquor and 
“want to know” how such a state of things 
can exist. 

A short time ago, I ate dinner with Dr. Henri 
Pirenne, the foremost historian of Belgium. 
As is customary, the meal began with wine, 
and my refusal to accept immediately started 
a discussion of prohibition in the United 
States. Like the rest of his countrymen, he 
was frankly interested in this curiosity, and 
expressed his opinion somewhat as follows: 
The use of light alcoholic beverages is an inno- 
cent and harmless pleasure which has become 
so ingrained into the nature of man by cen- 
turies of use that now it is impossible for him 
to get along without it. And so he thought that 
the state of absolute prohibition in the United 
States could not last long. Soon after a Bel- 
gian politician at Mons expressed himself to 
me in a similar manner, and said he preferred 
a prohibition of strong'and distilled liquors. 

It is evident to the most casual observer 
that American prohibition has made a strong 
impression upon Belgium. It is a country 
where wine flows more freely than water, and 
a lady is not disgraced in the slightest by tak- 
ing a glass of wine or beer. On the other 
hand, it is significant ‘that drunkenness is a 
disgrace and while the people sit in cafés by 
the hour the amount of liquor consumed is not 
large. 

Many Americans coming to Belgium are in- 
clined to believe because of this that the Bel- 
gians have an ability to control their appetite 
for strong drink, which is not found in the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and so they think that evil 
is not great. On closer examination this is 
found to be untrue. During the few months 
I have been in Belgium, I have learned of 
cases in which death, misery, and sorrow have 
been caused by the demon who is fast being 
driven out of the land of the free. The Bel- 
gians themselves see the evil and are ready to 
admit it. It is for that reason that prohibition 
in the United States has set them to thinking. 
When a nation thinks something is likely to 
happen, and if America by her example can 
help Belgium throw off the domination of 
King Alcohol, it will be a far greater service 
than any rendered during the war. 

Brussels, Belgium. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


LENIN’s BLIND Sinn, by RoyaLt R. KEELY 
(Our World, May). Mr. Keely, at the request 
of the Soviet Government, made an investiga- 
tion, as an industrial expert, of Russian in- 
dustry. This article gives, in brief, some of 
Above all, it shows Lenin’s abso- 
lute ignorance of the nature of industrial 
problems. One of the most interesting articles 
on the Russian situation we have seen. 

Tue MontH IN Wortp AFFAIRS, by Lo- 
THROP SToppARD (Century, May). A remark- 
ably clear and informative review of current 
events, under such headings as The Hgyptian 
Dilemma, The Electrification of Italy, Green 
Bulgaria, ete. 
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r Rev. Jacob Smith sat before the Franklin 
Btove in his comfortable study. He had just 
finished a careful re-reading of a two-part 
story entitled The Ministers’ Strike, appearing 
in certain numbers of The Congregationalist, 
which he had preserved for reflective study. 
‘As one of the most progressive religious week- 
ies in the country, he was in the habit of 
Biving a good deal of weight to what he read 
in its pages. But tonight he was slowly shak- 
ing his head, 

| “That isn’t the way to go at it,” he said, 
‘aloud, as he rose from his chair and looked 
‘at his watch. 

' He had asked the three members of the 
‘church business committee to meet with him 
that evening to plan the budget for the follow- 
ing year, and the time of the meeting had 
arrived. 

At that moment the door-bell rang and the 
committee filed in—three substantial looking 
‘men, alert and businesslike. They settled down 
-at once to the task of arranging a budget which 
‘should meet the requirements of the different 
departments of the church work, and still be 
reasonably within the giving capacity of the 
parish. Reports were read from the different 
committees embodying their needs for the com- 
ing year. Individuals were called on the tele- 
phone to verify certain doubtful estimates. 
The treasurer’s reports showed an accumulated 
deficit for war years of some four hundred 
dollars; this was incorporated in the budget. 

At last every item save one had been dis- 
cussed and adjusted ready for submission to 
a meeting of the church. The item so far 
“untouched was the salary of the minister. 
There was a moment’s silence, and then Mr. 
Smith spoke: 

“Men, I dislike to seem dissatisfied with the 
salary of $1,800 which the church is paying. 
But the truth of the situation is that I can- 
not support my family, do my work properly, 
and live on the scale which you expect of 
your minister, on that amount. I like this 
church, and the work has gone well; I do not 

want to be obliged to leave it. But a salary 
of $2,500 is necessary. I shall not ask you 
to recommend such an increase unless I can 
assure you of the willingness of the men of 


the church to undertake to raise it. I have 
this plan to suggest—”’ 
He went on to outline his plan. When he 


had finished, the chairman of the committee 
nodded his head in approval. 

“That is a good plan,” he said. “We will 
earry it through, and I think it will work. I 
think I speak: for the cther members of the 
committee, Mr. Smith, as well as for myself, 
when I say that we appreciate your bringing 
the matter before us in this way. We had not 
‘realized the situation. Some ministers would 
have gone out and secured a eall to another 
church as a means of bringing pressure upon 
us. We think your way is more businesslike, 
and we will do our best to meet the need.” 
About two weeks later the men of the church 
were invited by the business committee to an 
oyster supper at the vestry. The supper was 

planned, prepared, and served entirely by tie 
men. The Boys’ Orchestra of the church fur- 
: nished music. There were interesting after- 
dinner speeches. A committee was appointed 
to effect the organization of a permanent Men’s 
Club. 

Then the proposed budget for the next year 
as presented for discussion. It was set up 
‘on a mimeographed sheet, with each item set 
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Opposite the same item for the preceding year. 
The pastor himself went over the list explain- 
ing the changes in the items recommended in 
the light of the needs and work of the church. 
When he came to the salary item, Mr. Smith 
spoke briefly of the increase there recom- 
mended, making the same explanation which 
he had made to the business committee, and 
suggesting that the men of the church discuss 
the matter frankly in his absence and give 
definite instructions to the business commit- 
tee. He ‘then withdrew, turning the meeting 
over to the chairman of that committee. An 
hour and a half later, the door-bell rang at the 
parsonage, and one of the men brought the 
greetings of all the rest, and their unanimous 
assurance that the enlarged budget would be 
raised. i 


Two weeks later, a church supper was held. 
All the people of the parish were invited to 
be present and to make their pledges there for. 
the ensuing year. The revised budget was 
presented by the business committee, with the 
aid of the stereopticon and screen. A thirty- 
foot thermometer of white oil-cloth was sus- 
pended on the front wall of the church. The 
total height of the thermometer represented 
the goal of the budget. It was marked off in 
intervals with black paint, and a strip of 
red cambric, unrolling from the bottom, and 
hoisted by an invisible thread and pulley, regis- 
tered progress. As pledge-cards were brought 
forward by the ushers, the mercury rose, until 
at the end of the evening, a good part of the 
budget was subscribed. The cards received 
were then checked off on the parish list, and 
an intensive canvass made of the remaining 
families, by a small and competent committee, 
which took a month or more to finish the work. 
The thermometer was left in the church, and 
progress registered week by week. ‘The com- 
pletion of the canvass showed the entire budget 
raised, with the exception of the deficit. This 
the Women’s Organization met out of the funds 
in their treasury. 


The minister did not strike. There was no 
unsettling disturbance of the pastoral relation. 
The church was filled on Sunday morning all 
winter. And Rey. Jacob Smith and his 
people went forward with renewed confidence 
in and affection for one another, to make their 
church count for the permanent welfare of 
the community. 


To the Relief of Russia 


It is clearly recognized that the desperate 
condition of Russia is due, in part, to the 
fact that its technical experts have been driven 
out of the country, or their work so hampered 
as to render them helpless. Royal R. Keely, 
after a recent investigation of the state of in- 
dustry, at the request of Lenin, reported that 
“the only way to save the situation was to 
form an Industrial Board to be composed of 
the best industrial experts, to allow this Board 
to choose a leader, with full powers to control 
labor, move material and shape industrial 
policy.” The reward to Mr. Keely of this 
wise advice was twelve and a half months’ im- 
prisonment! Now we are told that a band 
of 68 technical workers—engineers, agricultur- 
ists, miners, carpenters, ete., have left for 
Russia to help straighten out affairs. They 
are said to be in sympathy with Soviet ideals, 
and it is possible that they may be granted 
some degree of authority, without which no 
progress in the reconstruction of industry can 
be made. 
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Church Acoustics 


Why preach if you cannot be heard? Why 
listen if you cannot hear? 

“Acoustics are things the architect ought 
to be hung to.” This remark by a minister of 
international fame opens a most vital ques- 
tion. On a recent trip I visited twelve 
churches, in some of which I spoke and in 
others tried to listen. The churches were 
large and small and of all styles of architec- 
ture. In half of these churches it ‘vas easy 
to speak and easy to listen. The others had 
nearly all the varieties of echo and ring to be 
found in the calendar. 

Those who have tried to speak in a church 
where your voice is constantly hurling your 
words back from wall and rafter can under- 
stand what a handicap such a building is. 
But it is no worse for the speaker than it is 
for the listener. Properly speaking, it is only 
now and then that a church has a real echo, 
for architects tell us a building must be about 
sixty feet long before a true echo can develop. 
What happens in the smaller churches may 
be likened to a sounding board or the reverber- 
ation that delights the child when talking into 
a barrel. 

It has been my misfortune within the last 
three months to speak in no less than four 
buildings where the ring was so marked that 
it was almost impossible to make any one 
hear what I was trying to say. One of the 
buildings was disfigured by wires strung from 
corner to corner, while a piece of cheesecloth 
hung like a signal of distress from one win- 
dow to another toward the back of the room. 

This defect is not confined to inexpensive 
buildings. One evening I accompanied a 
friend to a service in a church that cost not 
less than $350,000. There the echo was so an- 
noying that I was glad an engagement called 
me from the building before the service was 
over. It was literally painful to attempt to 
listen to what was being said. The sermon 
might have been good but the minister was 
laboring under an impossible handicap. 

On the contrary, I attended a service in 
Plymouth Chureh, Seattle, a large, beautiful 
auditorium in which the acoustics are perfect 
and the quietest tone of the organ or word of 
the minister could be distinctly heard in the 
remotest part of the gallery where I was sit- 
ting. In several smaller buildings I also had 
the privilege of listening with delight because 
the acoustics of the building were all that 
could be desired. 

All of which leads me to wonder why archi- 
tects and building committees do not pay more 
attention to this all-important question. Ar- 
chitects say that the question is a baffling one. 
They tell of auditoriums that are a practical 
duplication of rooms where the acoustics are 
beyond criticism but that develop an echo or 
ring that is unaccountable. I do not pretend 
to have a solution of the question. I only 
know that a church is most fortunate when 
on completion of its auditorium it is discov- 
ered that there is no defect at this point. 

I think if I were building a church, I would 
call my committee together and say we would 
build a room for acoustics, whatever else we 
did, for where is the minister who can stand 
the strain of a bad auditorium, and where are 
the people who will come if they cannot hear! 

FRANK LINCOLN Moore. 


Do not be disturbed because of your imper- 
fections, and always rise up bravely from a 
fall. I am glad that you make a daily new 
beginning; there is no better means of prog- 
ress in the spiritual life than to be continually 
beginning afresh.—Francis de Sales. 
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The Modern Type of Spirituality 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Some of those good people who are urging 
the need of more spirituality in the church 
of today, seem to be advocating a mysticism of 
the medieval type. If it is possible for the 
modern man to be a mystic, he will represent 
a new type of mysticism. 

For example, the medizval mystic spent 
long hours in prayer. The modern saint is a 
busy man, and the question arises, how can 
a busy man maintain his spirituality? This 
question is best answered by a story. Two 
boys on their way to school came to the town 
clock and discovered that they were liable to 
be late. This would involve serious conse- 
quences. One boy said, “Let us kneel down 
and pray that we may not be late.’ The 
other said, “‘No, let’s run like sixty and pray 
as we run.” The second boy represents the 
modern saint. The man of today is trying to 
fill a place in society, and society requires him 
to hustle. If he stops two minutes to pray 
he is liable to miss his car; therefore he must 
learn to pray as he runs. 

In these days there is much informal prayer, 
but it is difficult for the ritualist to recognize 
it as prayer and to appreciate its value. A 
man does not go into the laboratory in the 
morning and fill his lungs with compressed 
air'to last all day; he insists that the shop 
must be well ventilated. Some Christians try 
to inhale enough of “the Christian’s native air” 
in their morning devotions to carry them 
through the day; others prefer to inhale the 
breath of heaven while they work, and thus 
they ‘“‘pray without ceasing.” 

. When the apostles prayed for guidance, they 
cast lots. When the old-time mystics prayed 
for guidance, they expected the answer to come 
through the intuition. The modern Christian 
very likely follows the lead of circumstances. 
If other doors are closed and one door ig open, 
he infers that it is God’s will that he enter 
the open door of opportunity. 

The mystic calls the prayer-meeting “the 
thermometer of the church.” But this sug- 
gests the hospital, where they take the tem- 
perature of the patients every morning. A 
normal man does not think about his heart, 
lungs, and liver. A normal Christian does not 
need to be forever fussing about his soul, tink- 
ering his spirituality, and using introspective 
tests. If he keeps busy with the work which 
God has given him to do, his spirituality will 
take care of itself. Christians of the old- 
fashioned type come together to pray for them- 
selves and to sing about their own experience. 
Some busy Christians do not feel the need of 
such a meeting to maintain their spirituality. 
If the church has important business to trans- 
act, they will make sacrifice to attend a mid- 
week service, and they will pray best about 
some definite piece of work. 

It is useless to attempt to cultivate in the 
American church today a mysticism of the 
oriental or introspective type. It will not 
flourish in our soil. Because there is hard 
work to be done, it appears that God is rais- 
ing up in these days a generation of Chris- 
tians of active, aggressive temperament, who 
will express their devotion in humanitarian 
service and moral warfare. ‘There are diver- 
sities of workings, but the same God, who 
worketh all things in all.” 

Blessed are they who know “how to inter- 
pret this time!’ Those critics who deplore 
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what they call a lack of spirituality in the 
church of today will be more cheerful, and more 
charitable in their judgment, if they can recog- 
nize and appreciate the modern type of spirit- 
uality. 

In the call of society to do a useful work 
the young Christian of today may very prop- 
erly recognize the call of God. Some one has 
said with profound wisdom, ‘Merely filling 
one's station in life to the glory of God is a 
great spiritual act.” 

WILLIAM COLTON CLARK. 

Bakersfield, Vt. 


Where We Fail with the Japanese 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I have read with appreciation Dr. Cady’s 
article, “Truth and Fiction” in The Congre- 
gationalist of April 6. 

I am enclosing an essay written by a Japa- 
nese boy in grammar school and published in 
the local newspaper in the town in which he 
lives. Having known the Japanese in this 
town and the surrounding country for the last 
seventeen years, I would like to give you a few 
facts regarding them, which may interest our 
churches to know, showing a fine opening for 
Christian service without its accomplishment. 

In this fruit growing section of California 
Japanese men are employed on the ranches as 
renters and workers. There are fifty or more, 
including women and children, living in a sec- 
tion of the town called “Jap Town.” They 
carry on boarding houses and stores for their 
own people. However, they patronize the 
American dry goods stores a good deal. Their 
children attend the public schools, where they 
are well behaved, attentive and eager to learn. 
The teachers testify that they are among their 
best pupils. 

A number of years ago a small group of 
Christian Japanese applied to the town for per- 
mission to build a chapel in “Jap Town’; 
some of the ‘White’ people objected on the 
ground that they might be annoyed by the noise 
of services and the congregating of “Japs” in 
the vicinity, so they were given permission to 
build on the outskirts of the town. The church 
has led a struggling existence with the disad- 
vantage of being at a distance from the living 
quarters of their people. Not one of the five 
Protestant churches in town has recognized or 
given them help, with the exception of a very 
few individuals aside from the church. The 
Missionary Societies were interested only in 
sending money to convert the heathen in Japan! 

A few years ago the Japanese Buddhists ob- 
tained permission to build a Temple, or ‘“Bud- 
dhist Mission” so named, in Jap Town close to 
their homes. A priest is employed, services held 
for which their bell is rung, and they have had 
as high as three hundred members, the number 
varying according to those employed in the 
district. Better than no religion! But what 
might the little group of Christians in the right 
location and with encouragement from the 
churches in town have done “to leaven the 
whole lump” before the Buddhists were given 
the opening. 

Our old Japanese gardener who used to tell 
me about his mother and family being Chris- 
tians in Japan, went over to the Buddhist Mis- 
sion and when asked about it said, ‘‘O alle same 
Christian.” The priest had enlisted his in- 
terest and he was learning to read the “Ritual” 
so he could hold a service when the priest 
should be away. He took great pride in deco- 
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rating the Temple for Sunday services and 
would ask for flowers from my garden. 

Another man when asked if he read his 
Japanese Bible, answered, “Sometimes, oh, I 
good Christian in Japan, not in this country, 
we just come here to make some money then 
go back.” 

I could tell you more about the Japanese as 
would-be American citizens; but these facts 
are to show where we sometimes fail to help 
them to become Christian citizens. 

LAuRA MELLEN ROBINSON. 

(Formerly connected with the Zulu Mission, 
S. Africa. Hd.) 


The Japanese schoolboy’s essay is as fol- 
lows: 
Americans Do Not Understand 


Japanese in California are accused of many 
acts, which, if true, would argue that Japanese 
are not good citizens of the United States. But 
Americans who make these statements, in 
every case show one thing; that they do not 
understand true situation. Japanese people 
are accused of forming a circle among them- 
selves, when ever they have the chance of tak- 
ing every opportunity to keep from being 
assimilated as Americans, take, for example, 
“the Japanese sections” charge. These sec- 
tions in .which the Japanese congregate in 
many of the large cities of the coast; are 
said to be formed by Japanese of their own 
free will, because they do not want to associ- 
ate with Americans. 

This is entirely wrong. Japanese people 
have often tried, and are trying today, to 
take up residence among American people, in 
an American neighborhood. But what hap- 
pens? In many cities house owners do not 
like to rent to Japanese. 

Even if a house is rented or bought the 
American people in the surrounding homes do 
not like to have Japanese neighbors, they try 
all sorts of schemes to get the Japanese family 
which has moved in to go away. 

They used propaganda of many different 
kinds, they even complain to the city au- 
thorities, for instance in San Francisco some 
prominent Japanese people tried to get a house 
in an American neighborhood, so as to show 
that they would like to associate with the 
American people, soon after they had settled, 
their new neighbors complained to the house 
owners. The family was forced to move away. 
Under. these circumstances I do not see how 
Wwe can associate with Americans. Many 
American people also misinterpret the pur- 
pose of the Japanese associations, they think 
that these organizations are trying to make the 
Japanese in America believe that Japan is their 
home country. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. In every case the Japanese asso- 


ciations are bending their efforts towards 
American ideals. They say to the Japanese 
people: “This is our home, not Japan. You 


must learn the ways of this eountry that you 
may become a part of its people.” 
JuUICcCHI HAYASHI. 


Praises Our Missionaries 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Will you allow me a corner of your crowded 
columns to express my admiration for the 
work of our American Board missionaries in 
Czechoslovakia? They occasionally give us 
news through your columns from this exceed- 
ingly important new republic, but Mr. and 
Mrs. J. S. Porter, our only missionaries there, 
are too modest to tell you of their part in the 
molding of a new nation. 

Their impress and that of their noble prede- 
eessors, and of the churches and preaching 
stations they have founded, can be seen every- 
where. 

I have recently been with Mr. Porter, not 
only in Prague, but in Pilsen, Hradec, Brnu 
and Bratislava, the five most important cities 
in Bohemia, Moravia. and Slovakia. The 
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work of the mission is substantial, thoroughly 
evangelical, and evangelistic, and, I believe, 
lasting. 
_ The movement away from Rome is impor- 
tant and interesting, but where will it end? 
Will it end in rationalism, a political party 
church, or a genuine church of Christ? It is 
too soon to decide, but of this we may be 
sure—the Huss Brethren Union Churches of 
the American Board will be a strong, steady- 
ing influence in the religious life of the regener- 
ated land of Huss, in the critical days that 
war-shaken, demoralized BHurope is now pass- 
ing through. FRANCIS EB. CLARK. 
Christian Endeavor Headquarters, Boston 


Tours to Southern Africa 


Since returning from Africa two years ago, 
my mind has been exercised upon the problem 
of how to get more people really interested in 
Southern Africa in general and especially in 
missions. 

The little that we who have lived there can 
do by means of lectures and so forth is hope- 
_lessly inadequate. Therefore, I propose that we 
arrange tours to South Africa in order that 
persons may investigate the problems at first 

hand. 
Tur TIME 


Take first of all the time that would be 
needed for this visit. From New York to 
| Southampton, seven days; from Southampton 
to Cape Town, 1614 days; total, 2314 days. 
To put the case roughly, two months’ vacation 
would give two weeks in South Africa. But 
I imagine that anybody going there would de- 
vote, say, three months to the tour; that would 
give at least five weeks in the country. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


During that time one could visit the most 
important mission stations; see the native 
tribes in all stages of civilization, from the 
Basuto and the Zulu down to the Mashona. 
Trips could be arranged to the Victoria Falls 
(Zambesi River—114 miles wide and nearly 
twice the depth of Niagara); Cecil Rhodes’ 
grave, near Bulawayo; the Zimbabwe Ruins, 
where some writers claim Solomon sent for 
gold, and other places of interest in Rhodesia. 
The tourist would pass through Kimberley 
and see the diamond mines; go to Johannes- 
_ burg and see the gold mines and scores of other 
wonders peculiar to South Africa. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The means of transportation are the best. 
The South African Liners (Southampton to 
Cape Town) are fitted luxuriously. Also that 
part of the voyage is regarded as safe for the 
worst sailors. Then in South Africa the rail- 
roads are government owned, cheaper fares can 
be secured for parties and the accommodation 
and food are all that can be desired. Such a 

tour as this would be quite safe for a party of 
ladies, for instance. ‘There are no hardships 
_ to undergo and, best of all, hundreds of mis- 
gionaries could be seen at work and their diffi- 
‘ eulties studied on the spot. 


THe SEASON 


The time of the year to make this tour 
is during our summer (winter in Southern 
Africa). June and July are lovely months in 
which to be in Rhodesia. 

The other part of the trip would have to be 
arranged either immediately before or after 

the visit to Rhodesia. 

The visit to Zululand would bring the tour- 
ist to Durban—the “Palm Beach” of South 
_ Africa—where the élite of Johannesburg spend 

the winter, and there “the season” is at its 
height in June and July. 


Sharon, Pa. Evan THOMAS. 
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WOMEN’S INTERESTS 


A Small Boy’s Finances 
By Hilda Richmond 


Happy is the youngster who grows up with 
a savings’ account, however small, that is ac- 
cumulated by his own efforts and grows bigger 
as he grows bigger! The parents who are 
Wise enough to teach their children to save and 
spend wisely what they have first earned for 
themselves, have solved many of the problems 
of youth and young manhood and womanhood 
before they are aware of the existence of these 
problems as seen in other families. It is the 
birthright of every child to be taught how to 
earn, how to save and how to spend, so the 
sooner parents begin these three things with 
each son and daughter the better for the home 
and for the future citizens of the state and 
nation. 

One small boy went through the early 
“penny jobs’ and boldly tackled the proposi- 
tion of putting twenty-five cents a week in a 
Building and Loan Association. He advanced 
to selling junk, pop-corn, vegetables and old 
papers and magazines as he grew older, and 
also to the dignity of an allowance. This 
allowance had to cover his weekly trip on Sat- 
urday afternoon to the moving picture show, 
his five cents for candy (five cents in those 
days bought more candy than now), his money 
for his own pencils and tablets at school, his 
church money and his “save’’ money, as he 
called it, so his parents figured it all up and 
gave him enough weekly for certain tasks to 
cover all this and still leave ten or fifteen cents 
to save. 

It was simply amazing how the pencils and 
paper lasted after he had to buy them himself. 
If asked what he wanted for a little gift by a 
friend of the family, or a relative, he usually 
selected a fine, long pencil, speedily finding out 
that cheap pencils are an expensive proposi- 
tion. Truth compels me to say, however, that 
he was not moved by a desire to increase his 
savings’ account by these economies, but rather 
to have more spending money. It was discov- 
ered that the way to train him to economy was 
through his stomach, so every penny saved 
from paper and pencils was his to squander, 
and squander it he did in those early years 
when children have no fixed ideas as to the 
wisdom of saving. Indeed he would have spent 
every penny as fast as he made it, or it was 
given to him if not restrained, and that seems 
to be the normal attitude of the boy under 
eight years. 

As he grew older, however, and heard older 
children talking of their money in the bank, 
or the Building and Loan, he began to take 
pride in his own account, and actually offered 
to do without certain dearly prized treats in 
order to save a little more. Also he began 
getting bigger and bigger jobs. He could drive 
the horse to the hay fork and was paid for 
sticking valiantly to this tiresome job through 
a long haying season, and he could drive a safe 
team, which was easier and more pleasant for 
a growing youngster. He sold buttermilk, 
eggs from his own chickens, eggs on commis- 
sion from his mother’s chickens, more papers 
and old iron and junk and thriftily turned an 
honest nickel and dime in many ways. Then 
the war came on, and in common with other 
children he did his best investing in thrift 
stamps, and while it was patriotic to save he 
found his account growing like magic. 

Now he is thirteen and has a little more 
than three hundred dollars to his credit. He 
is now putting in one dollar and fifty cents 
weekly from his allowance, his earnings and 
his egg money from his own flock of hens that 
he paid for with his own earnings and the 
usual money that comes to an active lad on 
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the alert for a job. Many children have more 
than this, but they have received money gifts 
from relatives at Christmas and birthdays, and 
we do not permit this. We want him to earn 
his money and save a fair proportion of it, so 
when he goes to college, as he is saving to do, 
be will have a nice little start and enjoy it as 
only those can who earn and spend their own 
money. 


Imposing Upon the Church 

For every family there comes a day when 
the church is needed. Never is there a failure 
to give the call. Perhaps it is a christening, a 
marriage or a burial. In any case the church 
responds For the moment it is all important 

But after that, what? In some cases there 
is an interest in the church and its work that 
continues to grow into a solid relationship. 
More often, however, the beneficiaries dismiss 
all thought of the church, once it hag satisfied 
their momentary needs. The average family 
wants the church to help with its burdens, but 
there the relationship ends. If the church has 
burdens, and of course it has, there is a big 
element of society that is content to let the 
other man carry them. 

Such is the attitude of many toward the 
church. It is not a fair-minded attitude. It is 
an imposition upon the church and one that 
is practised daily. 

Nevertheless, if the attitude of too many to- 
ward the church is unfair, it is still a compli- 
ment to that institution. They unconsciously 
testify to the tolerance and good-will and 
kindness of spirit of the church. The imposi- 
tion becomes a recognition of the worthiness 
of the church. For only the tolerant and good 
and worthy know how to let themselves be 
imposed upon. 

However, the church has burdens just as 
individuals do, and someone must carry them. 
If the spirit of fair play prevailed, every in- 
dividual today would be a bearer in part of the 
chureh’s burdens.—Minneapolis Journal. 


The Good Shepherd 


John 10: 2-11 


True, Jesus is our Master—the Master of 
our hearts and lives—and we love to have it so. 
But when on the bleak hillsides of life we feel 
weak and helpless—when we stand in fear of 
the enemies of our souls; when we are per- 
plexed and cannot see the path before us— 
then let us call him our Shepherd. 

He does not send us out into strange ways 
alone and unecared for. He goeth before us. 
We are not driven. He leadeth us. 

We hear his voice and it is not the voice 
of a stranger, for he calleth his own sheep by 
name and they know his voice. 

He is the Good Shepherd, and if we trust 
ourselves wholly to him he will lead us all the 
way, and will fulfill to each one of us the glad 
hope of the Psalmist. Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life 
and I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever. FRANCES W. SWEETSER. 


Convention of Ministers 

The Convention of Congregational Ministers 
of Massachusetts holds its annual public meet- 
ing of 1922 at King’s Chapel, Tremont and 
School Sts., Boston, Mass., Monday, May 22, 
at 11.30 a.m. Rev. F. H. Page, D. D., of Wal- 
tham, moderator of the Convention, will preside 
and the speakers will be Rey. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, of Boston, and President Samuel 
V. Cole, of Wheaton College, Norton. The pub- 
lic is invited to the meeting which preserves 
the traditions and spirit of colonial times and 
seeks to make them operative in the new oc- 
casions of today. 
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Department of Religious 


Drama 
Conducted by Mary Alice Emerson, Ph.D. 


Jeremiah, a Biblical Play of 


Interpretation and Prophecy 

Mrs. Eleanor Wood Whitman’s Biblical 
Play of ‘Jeremiah,’ presented by clergymen 
and other religious leaders, under the auspices 
of the Federation of Churches of Greater Bos- 
ton, on May 4 and 5, at the National Theater, 
was a notable illustration of the strong heart 
appeal and the permanent educational value 
of religious drama. 

The author and director of the play was 
especially well adapted for her task of making 
a serious story of 500 B.C. convincing in real- 
ism, artistic in setting and histrionic effects, 
and helpful in its spiritual message. First as 
teacher of Bible at Wellesley College, later as 
co-worker with her husband, John P. Whitman, 
in staging community dramas at the Elizabeth 
Peabody House, she learned to use all possible 
art forms to make a great truth vital and 
gripping. Mrs. Whitman played the part of 
Sherah, Jeremiah’s sweetheart. 

The play is in five acts. I. Jeremiah’s Call. 
The home of Hilkiah, banished High Priest ; 
on the day of the wedding feast of Hamutal, 
Jeremiah’s sister. II. Apparent failure of 
Jeremiah’s prophecy; when the Secythians are 
near the border of Judah. III. Jeremiah’s an- 
nouncement of destruction of the temple for 
purification; on the day of the presentation of 
thank offerings for the downfall of Judah’s ene- 
mies. IV. Jeremiah’s denunciation of Judah’s 
Ishtar worship; on the day of the feast of 
Ishtar. V. Death of Jeremiah; with the vision 
of the prophet’s ideals living in the hearts of 
the captives; when Nebuchadnezzar, King of 
Babylon, enters: Jerusalem in triumph. 

The outstanding characteristics of Jeremiah 
were nobly portrayed by Mr. John P. Whit- 
man, who brought to his task not only experi- 
ence and finished technique, but the sincerity, 
courage, patriotic fervor and spiritual zeal 
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needed to make the prophet live again for the 
5,000 people who saw the play. The human 
love story, with its tragic struggle, called forth 
our sympathy. Mr. Whitman combined intense 
passion with a fine restraint, which emphasized 
the effect of reserve power. 

Mr. Whitman was supported by a notable 
cast of prominent clergymen of all denomina- 
tions: Rey. Warren B. Brigham, of Grove 
Hall Universalist Church, as Hananiah, the 
false Propliet; Rev. E. Russell Moodey, first 
assistant minister of Trinity Church, as Jere- 
miah’s kinsman, Hanamel; Rev. Chester Drum- 
mond, of Newton, as King Jehoiakim; Rey. 
Hrnest Graham Guthrie, pastor of Union Con- 
gregational Church and president of the Fed- 
eration of Churches of Greater Boston, as 
Coniah, the King Jehoiakim’s son; Revs Frank 
Kingdon, of the Tremont Street Methodist 
Church, as Ahikam, Prince of Judah; Dr. Dore- 
mus Scudder, executive secretary of the Fed- 
eration, as Priest of Anathoth; and Mrs. 
Doremus Scudder as Zebidah, mother of Jere- 
miah, presented this dramatic message with 
the same power that makes them great leaders 
in church and community. The rest of the cast 
were all well known in religious circles. 

The staging was simple, dignified and effec- 
tive. The costumes were copied carefully from 
historie records. The singing of the choir of 
Temple Israel added beauty and significance 
to the new-old story. 

What did the play do for Greater Boston? 
It interested hundreds of people in Biblical 
history and literature; it showed in striking 
fashion the co-operation of all denominations 
in the Federation work; it taught the human- 
ness and modernity of the old story ; it brought 
much needed funds to the treasury of the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches and 
Religious Organizations, which maintains an 
office as a clearing house in all matters affect- 
ing the churches, holds great conferences, makes 
engagements for great international speakers, 
helps to realign churches in overchurched dis- 
tricts, and to foster new churches in neglected 
sections—in short, plays the same réle in the 
church world that the Chamber of Commerce 
does in business. 


Tue TRIAL SCENE BEFORE KING JEHOIAKIM 
Hananiah, the false prophet, Rev. Warren B. Brigham; King Jehoiakim, Rev. Chester 
Drummond; Ahikam, Prince of Judah, Rev. I’'rank Kingdon; Jeremiah, the Prophet, 
John Pratt Whitman. 
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Dr. Norwood’s Message to | 
America 


Rey. Dr. Frederick A. Norwood, pastor of 


City Temple, London, here in the interests 


of world peace, has issued the following greet" 


ing to the churches and people of America: 


I am in your midst to speak on behalf of the 


churches of Great Britain to the churches of 
the United States of America in the interests 
of world peace. The sentiments which are 
moving the hearts of those whom I represent 
are deeper than those of mere racial relation- 
ship. We gladly recognize how much of his- 
tory, tradition and religion these two peoples 
which speak a common tongue cherish in uni- 
son, but the Christian mind in Great Britain 


is feeling after a bond which shall be human 


rather than racial. 


The war has made us weary of the narrow 
patriotisms which cannot avert and often pre- 
cipitate such fratricidal struggles. We ac- 
knowledge the solidarity of humanity. We 
declare that war never has and never can 
abolish war. We want law to take the place 
of violence, sympathy to supplant suspicion and 
co-operation to supercede competition. 


We declare that the Christian Church can 
stand for nothing less than these things, while 
it stands for much more. I am to declare the 
earnest desire of the Christian folk of Great 
Britain to clasp hands with the people of good 
will in America to promote the cause of true 
World Peace. 


While he is certain of the future, Dr. Nor- 
wood paints a somber picture of conditions in 
England at the moment—disappointment, dis- 
illusionment, obtain. Before the war and dur- 
ing it there was much of idealism that is now 
gone. People are not ready for sustained 
effort. Those outside of churches are less 
ready to come into them. The religious life 
in Great Britain is flagging. It will recover, 
but it needs time, and the sympathy of 
others. : 


There is no white heat in Hngland over the 
question of church unity, and yet progress 
seems to be making. The stumbling-blocks are 
two. One is the State Church, and the dis- 
position of most Anglican leaders to keep it 
a State Church. The other is re-ordination. 
Bishop Temple, of Manchester, has lately said 
that disestablishment might come if it will help 
union, but no other Anglican leader has gone 
so far. Dr. Norwood is himself not averse to 
ordination by a bishop, but he cannot see a 
reason for it. And he cannot see why others 
in the Free Church have need to entertain it. 
He agrees with Dr. John Henry Jowett that 
a Genoa conference of churches of Europe 
might help matters. 

Financial conditions in Great Britain, as 
affecting church support, and the support of 
Bible and missionary societies, can hardly be 
appreciated on this side of the Atlantic. Un- 
employment, unrest on the part of labor, lack 
of confidence in being able to command in- 
come, and, above all, the high taxes—these 
render Christian finances exceedingly difficult. 
Americans feel the income taxes, especially 
those of large incomes, but the extent to which 
incomes must go in bulk in HWngland, to help 
pay ravages of war, help carry nations other 
than Great Britain, can hardly be appreciated 
by those who are not being crushed under its 
weight. { 

Dr. Norwood is the Sunday preacher at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, for seven 
weeks, while its pastor, Rey. Dr. Charles EH. 
Jefferson, is at City Temple. Like Dr. Jeffer- 
son, Dr. Norwood is to be heard, before his 
return to England, in other cities and before 
college, ministerial and official bodies. The 
exchanges are made possible by the Church 
Peace Union, and they are a part of a general 
plan to send American preachers to Europe and 
bring European leaders to America. 
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A Church Conference 


on Social Justice 
i growing determination of an in- 
ereasing number of Christian people 
to find out just how the Christian princi- 
ples would work out, practically, if applied 
to the business of life, is indicated by the 
eall for a Church Conference to be held by 
the Methodist Church in Evanston, Ill, on 
May 23, 24, 25, in order to discuss the funda- 
mental principles of our economic order. 
The Methodist Church, under the guidance 
of its Federation for Social Service, is easily 
taking the leadership of the Churches in 
the effort to Christianize social and economic 
life. It is reported that some of the ques- 
tions to be considered at the Conference will 
be: Are the presuppositions of our economic 
order Christian? What place has the com- 
petitive principle in a Christian order? Is 
the profit motive inevitable? What are the 
rights and duties of property? 


Rural Church Conference 

in Madison, Wisconsin 
HE College of Agriculture in Madison, 
Wis., is arranging for a Rural Church 


Conference of country and village clergy- 
men and social workers June 26 to July 8, 


1922. The program provides for expert in- 
struction on economic, social and religious 
problems by such men as Dr. Warren H. 
Wilson, of the Presbyterian Country Life 
Society; Rev. Howard Hare, religious edu- 
eation; Prof. B. H. Hibbard, agricultural 
economics; Prof. T. Macklin, marketing 
specialist. There will be elective courses 
on such diverse topics as poultry, auto me- 


- chanics, boys’ work, Sunday school methods, 


church administrative problems, music, 
drama and pageantry. This co-operation 
between agricultural colleges and the reli- 
gious leaders in rural communities is ad- 
mirable. The wider the movement spreads, 
the better. 


Dr. Frederick Norwood 
Preaches in Broadway Tabernacle 
R. Frederick Norwood is a native Aus- 
D tralian; he was born in Bendigo, 
Victoria; he started preaching at the age 
of 17. He has held three churches in Aus- 
tralia, at Canterbury for 10 years, at Bruns- 
wick, Melbourne, for three years, and at 
North Adelaide, South Australia, for five 
years. Dr. Norwood was preacher to the 
Australian troops in the war, for two years 
insistently preaching and lecturing. This 
work contributed largely to his prominence. 
In October, 1919, the Church Council of the 
Temple asked Dr. Norwood to occupy the 


pulpit of City Temple until he returned to 


Australia, which he then thought would be 
in March, 1920. However, the Council 
pressed him to accept the pastorate and he 
has been there ever since, that is to say 
since Noymber, 1919. Dr. Norwood will be 
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in this country nine Sundays; all of the 
Sundays in May and the first two in June, 
he will be with Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York City. The last two Sundays in June, 
he is to be with the First Congregational 
Church, Washington, D. C., and the first 
Sunday in July at the Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Detroit. He is to speak 


Rev. FREDERICK NorwoopD 


at the New York Congregational Confer- 
ence in Rochester, on May 18, and has al- 
ready been engaged for some Commencement 
addresses. Denominationally Dr. Norwood 
is a Baptist. 


President Mary E. Woolley 
Reports on Conditions in China 
RESIDENT Woolley has recerftly re- 
turned from a six months’ trip to China, 
Korea and Japan as a member of the China 
Educational Commission. In an address be- 
fore the Y. W. C. A. of Mount Holyoke 
she speaks enthusiastically concerning con- 
ditions and opportunities in China. She 
declares that this is the psychological mo- 
ment to influence the life of China. “The 
non-Christian educators in the government 
have a cordial feeling toward Christian Edu- 
cation.” There is great need there of Chris- 
tian institutions, from the kindergarten 
through the professional school. ‘Schools 
for yoeational training are an insistent 
need.” There should be Christians edu- 
cated as journalists, and others “should be 
trained to put the best literature into the 
simpler Chinese, the new language.” The 
question of public health is a momentous 
one. In that great country little has been 
done in the way of sanitation, or the care 
of health. A school to study jndustrial con- 
ditions is projected for Shanghai under 
Christian auspices. The most forward-look- 
ing and ablest foreign educators say that 
the test of missionary education in China 


will be the ability to get along without the 
missionary. The aim of Christian educa- 
tion must be to permeate Chinese life with 
Christian idealism so that it shall be Chris- 
tian in its politics, industry, business, com- 
merce, perhaps set an example to the west- 
ern world of the way in which Christianity 
may be applied to life. “It is certainly an 
inspiring task to which Christian educators 
have a chance to put their hand to help in 
the shaping of the China of the future.” 


Prince Tokugawa at the 
Washington Conference 
ee HE injection of American idealism 
into international affairs is the most 
refreshing thing in the modern world. ... 
There is no doubt that Christianity has al- 
ready spread its roots wide and deep in 
Japanese soil. The Japanese newspapers, 
magazines and fiction of today bear testi- 
mony to this statement. The prevailing 
popular conception of mankind and human- 
ity, and of liberty, equality and fraternity, 
may be directly or indirectly traced to 
Christianity.” (From an address made m 
the Church of the Covenant, Washington.) 


Good News from 
Peking University 

EKING UNIVERSITY, which is formed 

by a union of institutions of higher 
learning—Congregational, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, ete—will secure the $50,000 re- 
cently offered by a New York business man 
for the Theological Seminary, with the pro- 
viso that a similar sum be raised for the 
same purpose by May 1. A number of sub- 
scriptions were made to apply on salaries 
and building funds; and friends of the late 
Bishop Ninde, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, sent an additional pledge of $15,000 
to cover the entire cost of the recitation 
building. This will be in memory of Bishop 
William X. Ninde and Mrs. Blizabeth Falley 
Ninde. Another New York student of mis- 
sions, and one who has studied especially 
the Peking situation, has pledged $50,000 to 
be used as needed. The School of Theology 
will, therefore, be the trst department to 
be completely equipped with classroom and 
dormitories. 


A Service for 
Children’s Day 

SERVICE for the use of Sunday schools 
A on Children’s Sunday has been pre- 
pared, and may be obtained, free, from the 
Congregational Sunday School Extension So- 
ciety, 289 Fourth Ave., New York City. The 
service is called The Lord’s Prayer, and all 
its parts are based on this universal prayer. 
Churches obtaining free copies are expected 
to take a collection for Sunday School Ex- 
tension. Or the programs may be obtained 
of the Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 
for 6 cents a copy or $5.00 a hundred. 
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The Organized Class 


young people»want to organize and feel that 
they can better express their life through or- 


Says the Education Society’s manual, ‘“Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Religious Education in 
the Local Church’: 

We can train our boys and girls and young 
people for service most successfully by giving 
them opportunity for real experience in organ- 
ized co-operative work. The organized class is 
a natural group which gives such opportunities. 
Through it we may develop increasing initia- 
tive and effectiveness in Christian service and 
living. i f 

Simple forms of organized work may begin 
with juniors but under careful and wise leader- 
ship of adults. Officers in these grades should 
be chosen by the adult leader. With inter- 
mediates more definite organization should be 
adopted, with elected officers. Adult super- 
vision and guidance is still needed, but should 
become increasingly indirect and unobtrusive. 
By the time the senior department is reached 
a large measure of self-government should be 
established which should be practically com- 
plete in the young people’s department. 

Many state Sunday school associations are 
stressing organized classes and giving “credit” 
for these. It is a pity, just for the sake of 
gaining such credit, to organize a group and 
leave the matter there. The organization of 
a class should come as a result of an inner 
urge among at least a fair proportion of the 
class, 

Organize when the boys or the girls or the 


Dr. 


Jeremiah Speaks Boldly for 
God 


International Sunday School 
May 28. Jer. 26: 8-16. 

1. A Fearless Prophecy. This is reported 
in vs. 1-7, which should be read carefully in 
order that the background for the text as 
printed may be clear. Note first the place in 
which the words were spoken. It was in the 
eourt of the temple where the people could 
hear them and the prophet’s voice could reach 
the largest number of persons. The publicity 
was of the best sort in point of the delivery. 
Then it was a whole and divine message. Jere- 
miah was told specifically that he was not to 
omit any essential details; it was all to be 
given. Then it was radical. It went to the 
very root of the national troubles. ‘The peo- 
ple were told that if they did not repent they 
would suffer the consequences of disobedience. 

Note the content of the message briefly. It 
was God’s word. The source of the message 
was not in any wisdom of Jeremiah; it was 
the stern imperative of Jehovah. It contained 
a mighty condition. The significance of the 
message lies in the little word if. If that 
condition were met the promise was secure. 
Then observe the reference to the patience 
and endeavor of God to have the people under- 
stand the message. He had been like an 
anxious friend, rising early and sitting up late, 
in order that his message of warning and 
promise might come to the people. 

2. Trying to Silence the Fearless Speaker. 
There would probably have been no trouble if 
the message of Jeremiah had been one of 
flattery and favor. But he had told the peo- 
ple the truth. If they did not keep the com- 
mands of God the city of which they were so 


Lesson for 


ganization. This tendency to get together and 
work by group instead of by individual is 
quite normal for the years 15 on and is apt 
to show itself at even an earlier age and when 
this natural desire calls for organizing the Sun- 
day school class it should be met. It is not as 
difficult a matter as those of us who have 
never led in this kind of work usually think. 
Four considerations come first to mind: (1) 
constitution, (2) “What to do”’—about what 
shall the organization busy itself? (3) rela- 
tionships, (4) how to know it is worth while. 

1. Constitution. Those of us who are not 
lawyers and deal little in legal terms are apt 
to look upon the “framing of a constitution” 
as a task of some seriousness. If we will think 
rather that we want to say in the simplest 
and fewest words possible what our group 
stands for, what we are going to call it, and 
of what officers it shall be possessed, the 
task will seem less tremendous. We shall 
find that any of us can sit down and in five 
minutes write all the constitution needed for a 
good Sunday school class or department. In 
fact once given this cue, the boys and girls 
themselves will do a_ perfectly good piece of 


work. A successful teacher showed me not 
long ago a constitution which she had written 
out before meeting her class who intended to 
organize. She had wanted a constitution on 


hand in case the youngsters found themselves - 


unable to write one. She showed me also 
another constitution. This had been written 
entirely by the class themselves. One arti- 
cle (covering the question of dues) differed 
in these two constitutions. Otherwise they 
were almost word for word the same. 

In other words, given the purpose of an 
organization, the minimum form of constitu- 
tion will run about the same. The only im- 
portance that attaches to the constitution any- 
way is found in the sense of an announced 
purpose and goal which the constitution gives 
to the boys and girls. 

A name, a purpose, the officers and commit- 
tees and their duties, meetings, with possibly 
provision for quorum and the amendment of 
the constitution are all the points that need 
be covered and the simplest possible word- 
ing is the best. 

We could append here a number of forms, but 
consistently believe that these would be but 
a hindrance and that, if a group is ready to 

(Continued on page 630) 


Davis’ Bible Class 


proud would be reduced to desolation. That 
was a most unwelcome truth. We all like 
to be told pleasant words; to have our family 
or community or race spoken against is not 
a happy experience. 

The original source of the attempt to silence 
Jeremiah came from the church and not from 
the state. The priests and prophets were 
the men who brought the first charge against 
Jeremiah. These were the very men who 
ought to have been with Jeremiah in his mes- 
sage; they would have been loyal to him if they 
had not lost both their sense of responsibility 
and their vision of truth. They had come to the 
point where they were willing to say anything 
that was agreeable to the people; they were 
listening for the praise of men instead of 
hearkening to the word of God. So when any 
one came before the people and spoke plainly, 
as they ought to have spoken, these recreant 
priests not only failed to support him, but they 
saw that their own vocation was gone if his 
were established. There was only one course 
to take; they must get the faithful prophet 
out of the way. 

3. The Fearless Speaker Defends Himself. 
There was no mistaking the serious situation 
in which Jeremiah found himself. The rulers 
and judges came from the palace and took 
their places where cases were tried in the 
gate of the temple. The formal charges were 
made by the priests, accusing Jeremiah of 
treason, which ought to be punished by death. 
There was plenty of evidence: as the priests 
said, Every one has heard the testimony. 

Then Jeremiah took the field in his own de- 
fense. He did not seek to dispute the evidence; 
instead, he confirmed it. He took the occasion 
as still another opportunity to preach fear- 
lessly to the people. No finer example of 


fearless devotion to duty could be found. He 
knew what it might cost him personally; he 
did not mask the matter in any way; he put 
himself wholly into the power even of his 
enemies. All he did was to tell them that he 
was innocent of anything worthy of death and 
that if they were to destroy him it would in- 
volve the death of an innocent man and they 
must take that responsibility. 

4. The Vindication of the Fearless Prophet. 
It came at the hands of the princes and the 
people; that is, the civil leaders were more 
just than the religious guides of the people. It 
has been true many times in religious history. 
Bigotry is likely to blind the eyes of those 
who ought to see clearly. 

The value of the lesson lies in the applica- 
tions that can be made of its principal points 
to modern conditions in the church. Note, 
however, that this same fearlessness in sSpeak- 
ing is seen in the message of Jesus to his age. 
Does the world today ask that pleasing and 
assuring words shall be spoken? Name one 
or more of the most fearless prophets of social 
righteousness speaking at the present time in 
America. What forces or persons do they 
provoke to opposition? How does this opposi- 
tion express itself? Are church leaders or 
forward-looking citizens today the fairer 
judges of the men who are leading the attack 
upon the forces of evil? Does every preacher 
face in some form the old problem of Jere- 
miah? If opposition arises, what must such 
a preacher do? Will he always be vindicated, 
as Jeremiah was? If not, what should he do? 
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Europe Calls for the Gospel 
Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for May 28-June 3 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 

Theme for the year, Redemption. 


Post-Haster theme, Spreading the News of Re- 
demption. 


Theme for the week, Hurope Calls for the Gos- 


pel. Acts 16: 9. 


SOCOUNOUECOSOUTUOEOEEENGEUOEUEE COSC UCN CU ESC CCEOESUEEEOUEOUOTTEECUUE EOE CCOEUCEOEEODEEESTEDOE 


A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 


(For hymns see “Devotional Hymns,’ and 
for prayers, “A Book of Prayers,’’ each 5 cents. 
Congregational Commission on lHvangelism, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 


Sunday. Churches increase. Acts 15: 
16: 5. Comment 1; Hymn 23; Prayer 4. 

Monday. ‘The Gospel reaches Hurope. Acts 
16: 6-15. Comment 2; Hymn 33; Prayer 64. 

Tuesday. The jailer converted. Acts 16: 
16-34. Comment 3; Hymn 2; Prayer 72. 
(Memorial Day.) 

Wednesday. Greeks believe. Acts 16: 35— 
17: 4. Comment 4; Hymn 35; Prayer 27. 

Thursday. Noblemen believe. Acts 17: 5- 
15.. Comment 5; Hymn 3; Prayer 74. 

Friday. Paul preaches in Athens. Acts 17: 
16-34. Comment 6; Hymn 27; Prayer 17. 

Saturday. Many reached in Corinth. Acts 
18: 1-11. Comment 7; Hymn 20; Prayer 18. 
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Suggestions solicited. The present plan of 
treating a midweek topic in such fashion that 
it can be used for daily devotions in the home 
has been working for five months. I should be 
glad to know whether it is useful, and espe- 
cially to have any suggestions regarding its 
improvement. C. E. Burton, 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

Suggestions for the prayer meeting. The daily 
readings this week make it appropriate that 
there should be a study of the ripe fields of the 
world. A map on which Paul’s journey could 
be traced would add to the interest. Tuesday 
being Memorial Day some attention to matters 
patriotic would be appropriate. 

1. Is contention ever a good thing? (18: 
39, 40). The “sharp contention” between 
Paul and Barnabas resulted in two missionary 
parties instead of one. Did not God over- 
rule their dissension to good results? But 
might it not have been possible to have secured 
these good results without contention if Paul 
and Barnabas had been a little better Chris- 
tians? See what faulty instruments God can 
make use of! 

2. Seeing things (16: 9). Where should we 
go if we permitted ourselves to be guided by 
our dreams? On the other hand what would 
the world do without its men of vision? Given 
good common sense it is possible for one to 
decide between vain dreams and true visions. 
Philippi was the great battle ground between 
the republican and imperial forces of Rome. 
Doubtless, however, the conversion of Lydia, 
the first fruits of Christianity in Europe, was 
more significant than the outcome of the bat- 
tle of Philippi. 

8B. The great question (16: 30). “What 
must I do to be saved?” was the question of 
the jailer, the question of Rome, my question 
and the question of the world, the great ques- 
tion of every one, and the answer is one an- 
swer, for the jailer, for me and for the world: 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be 
saved.” When the arrogant are shaken into 
their senses they ask the great question ; when 
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Closet and Altar 


UNREGARDED SAINTS 


Hath not God chosen the poor of this 
world rich in faith, and heirs of the king- 
dom which he hath promised to them that 
love him? James 2: 5. 


There are saints in unexpected places.— 
Joseph Parker. 


Oh! for the gift of discernment; that we 
may have a more acute vision and appre- 
ciation of excellence in rough envelopes, in 
simple lives, in lonely places. To see the 
saintly is to believe in saintliness, to be 
stimulated by it. The daily vision of the 
great, the good, the beautiful, is a daily 
uplift and transfiguration. Let not some 
mean curtain or other hide from our eyes 
the masterpieces of the Spirit of God—W. 
L. Watkinson. 


Where’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Where’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 


The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 


Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low. 
Henry W. Longfellow, abr. 


One of these Philippian saints was a mer- 
chant-woman, another was governor of the 
jail, another a recent victim of demon-pos- 
session, still very likely the chattel of the 
slave owner. Yet to this whole company 
St. Paul gives without reserve the glorious 
name, Then and there, in the tkick of 
their Philippilan life, they were all the 
saints of God.—H. G. O. Moule. 


There are hundreds of communities 
blessed by a silent, perhaps unheeded pres- 
ence of men and women, and sometimes even 
young children, called of God to dwell alone 
and to exercise an influence largely unap- 
preciated, but which helps to make the 
world more wholesome to live in and more 
faithful in accomplishing the purposes of 
God.—Albert H. Dunning. 


O Lord, we thank thee that all lives are 
known to thee and that thou workest through 
every man’s experience thy purposes of 
good. Help us to be alert to find that 
which shall help the world in unexpected 
places and among the unregarded lives of 
men. So accept, so use, even our faith and 
obedience, giving wnawaited values to our 
lives. And by thy mercy build even the 
poverty of our love and helpfulness into 
the riches of thy glorious kingdom and the 
brotherhood of faithful men in heaven and 
earth. In the name of Christ. Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


[Compiled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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the Christian hears it, he leaps with joy to 
give the answer, no matter what prison has 
confined him. 

4, Some Jews; many Greeks (17: 4). “Of 
the devout Greeks a great multitude” is set 
over against the statement that as the result 
of three weeks’ preaching some of the Jews 
were persuaded. Europe seemed to be ready 
for the Gospel; Israel sealed against it by the 
pride of ancient religion, which was superior 
to all around them. Are our hearts closed 
against the best things by good things? Are 
non-Christian peoples really more open-minded 
today to the real Gospel than Christian 
nations? 

5. Turning the world upside down (17: 6). 
“These that have turned the world upside 
down.” What better compliment could be 
paid to men who saw that the world was up- 
side down and set about to right it? What a 
topsy-turvy world we live in today! If it 
took some vigorous sacrificial living and 
preaching to disturb the order of the ancient 
world, present conditions call for living and 
preaching no less potential. 

6. A great sermon that failed (17: 33). 
“Thus Paul went out from among them”; 
that is, with some mocking and others saying 
that they were still willing to listen. Paul 
must have felt that this sermon which the 
world acknowledges as a masterpiece had 
failed to reach the minds and hearts for whom 
it was intended. Nevertheless a little later, on 
the Acropolis, opposite Mars Hill, stood a 
Christian church, and more than all other 
Christian churches the Greek church devel- 
oped a distaste for idolatry. Seeming failure 
may be real success. 

7. Preaching with hand and tongue (18: 
8). Paul could be a bread-winnner as well as 
a soul-winner. There are those today who 
think that Christian ministers should follow 
Paul’s example and earn their living otherwise 
rather than that the church should follow the 
apostle’s instructions when he said, “Fyyen 
so did the Lord ordain that they that proclaim 
the Gospel should live of the Gospel.” (1 Cor. 
9: 14.) Though we be preachers, tentmakers, 
farmers or what not, in the practice of our 
daily avocation we may preach the Gospel, 
and on the background of our living we may 
give witness with our tongue. 

8. Hymn for the week. No. 33. 
to memory.) 

Lead on, O King Bternal: 
The day of march has come; 
Henceforth in fields of conquest 
Thy tents shall be our home: 
Through days of preparation 
Thy grace has made us strong, 
And now, O King Eternal, 
We lift our battle song. 


(Commit 


Lead on, O King Eternal, 
Till sin’s fierce war shall cease, 
And holiness shall whisper 
The sweet Amen of peace; 
For not with swords, loud clashing, 
Nor roll of stirring drums, 
But deeds of love and mercy, 
The heavenly kingdom comes. 


Lead on, O King Eternal: 

We follow, not with fears, 
For gladness breaks like morning 
Where’er thy face appears: 

Thy cross is lifted o’er us; 
We journey in its light; 

The crown awaits the conquest ; 
Lead on, O God of might. 
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Important New Books 

14,000 Mitrs THROUGH THE AIR, by SIR 
Ross SmirH (Macmillan. $3.00). A simple 
but vivid and fascinating account of the first 
aeroplane journey from London to Adelaide, in 
Australia. The trip was made by the author 
and his brother, Sir Keith Smith, from HEng- 
land to Australia in 27 days and 20 hours, 
between Noy. 12 and Dec. 10, 1919. It started 
in a fog, soon entered a ‘“90-miles-an-hour 
snow-blast,’’ and encountered all kinds of 
weather, of heat and cold. The narrative fol- 
lows the day by day events, and many of them 
were thrilling enough.for an adventure tale. 
No more stirring account of real airplane long 
trip flying has been written. Fifty full-page 
photographs add greatly to the interest and 
permanent value of the book. The story, in 
a slightly briefer form, had already been told 
in the Washington Geographic Magazine. Since 
the publication of this volume the author has 
lost his life from an accident while flying. 

Tue Minps AND MANNERS oF WILD ANI- 
MALS, by WiviiAm T. Hornapay (Scribners. 
52.50). The author is Director of the New 
York Zodlogical Park, and what he writes is 
the result of his own trained observation as 
hunter and collector of animals, great and 
‘small, as well as keeper of one of the finest 
collections of animals in the world. This vol- 
ume is, as the title indicates, a discussion 
of temperament, intelligence, mentality, moral 
traits, ete. Some of the chapter headings will 
indicate the interesting range of the volume: 
Wild Animal Temperament and Individuality, 
The Language of Animals, The Brightest 
Minds Among Animals, The Man-likeness of 
the Chimpanzee, The Mind of the HPlephant, 
The Mental Traits of Birds, The Wisdom of 
the Serpent, The Morals of Wild Animals, 
Wild Animal Criminals and Crime, ete. There 
are twenty-five chapters, all of great interest, 
and over a score of illustrations. 

Tue Story or Druas, by Henry C. FULLER 
(Century Co. $3.00). A volume in the “Cen- 
tury Books of Useful Science,” giving a popu- 
lar and exceedingly interesting history of 
medicine, and the medicine making industry. 
It deseribes the place of alcohol in the manu- 
facture of both liquid and solid medicines. 
There is a chapter on Farming for Medicine; 
another on Patent Medicines, on Vaccines, on 
Vitamines, on Dope and Not Dope, on the 
Family Medicine Chest, on Paint, Powder and 
Rouge, on Hay Fever and on Legislation and 
the Drug Business. It is a book that will in- 
terest every one and correct many mistaken 
impressions. The author is an expert chemist 
and a thoroughly reliable authority. 

History oF Pusric Poor RELIEF IN MaAs- 
SACHUSETTS, 1620-1920, by Robert W. KeELso 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). Our poor relief 
laws are the result of years of experience and 
development, dating back to Colonial days; 
back of that, indeed, to English practice. This 
volume traces the whole history and points 
out many facts of the past which few appre- 
ciate, such as, for example, the aided migra- 
tion to Massachusetts from Wngland in the 
30's of thousands of imbeciles and paupers. 
“Restriction of immigration” began as early 
as 1686 in Plymouth Colony, when bringing 
into the settlement ‘“‘persons likely to become 
chargeable’ was forbidden. The book dis- 
cusses first, The English Background, then 
Social Foundations of New Hngland, the Gene- 


sis of Settlement Law, the Modern Law of 
Legal Settlement, The Town’s Poor, Absorp- 
tion of Relief Functions by the State, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Child Care, ete. We 
commend the volume to all ministers and so- 
cial welfare workers. 

Watt SHADOWS, by FRANK TANNENBAUM 
(Putnam. $2.00). “A prison should be a 
place of punishment, but not a torture cham- 
ber,” says Thomas Mott Osborn in an Intro- 
duction to this volume. ‘You cannot cure a 
thief either by flogging him or by giving him 
sugar plums.” And to “cure him,’ if possible, 
should be the end and aim of all prison disci- 
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pline. If, as is often the case, the man comes 
out of prison worse than when he entered, 
then society is not protected, and our method 
has been worse than futile. Mr. Tannenbaum 
has made a recent tour of American prisons, 
and he not only shows us conditions which 
should not exist, he also makes valuable con- 
structive suggestions for better methods. Chap- 
ter titles are: Psychology of Prison Cruelty, 
Prison Democracy, Some Prison Facts and 
Facing the Prison Problem. Queerly enough, 
there are some important lessons here concern- 
ing real Democracy, and the character value of 
actual self-government. Mr. Tannenbaum is a 
hearty believer in the methods of Mr. Osborn. 
The chapter on Prison Facts describes some 
of the medieval horrors of discipline which 
still persist, quite widely. The book should 
have a wide reading. 

More Brerxes, by J. Henri Fasre, trans- 
lated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Marros 
(Dodd, Mead and Co. $2.50). This is the 
fourth and last volume on Beetles in the ‘“Col- 
lected Wnglish Hdition” of this famous French 
scientist’s works. Parts of the work have 
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been published elsewhere, but all lovers of the, 
writings of this wonderful student and lover. 
of nature will be grateful to the publishers for. 
this concluding volume. We will not attempt 
to repeat the scientific names of these interest- 
ing creatures: it is enough to say that they 
add to the list already described, some ten or 
more varieties. 


Concerning Children and Youth 

Tuer HrALtTHy CHILD FROM Two TO SEVEN, 
by FrAnNcis Haminton MaccarrHy (Mac-. 
millan. $1.50). A practical guide for parents, 
nurses and Child Welfare Workers, clear and 
concise in its instruction and dealing with 
nearly all problems likely to arise. Some of 
the chapter titles are, The Home Surround- | 
ings, Food for Body Building, Sleep and Rest, 
Play and Growth, Child Nature: Training and 
Education, Steady Nerves and Healthy Mind, 
Care of the Child’s Body, Common Diseases 
and Disorders of Childhood, Common Hmer- 
gencies of Childhood. 

MrrtiInc Your CuHILD’S PROBLEMS, by 
Miriam Finn Scott (Little, Brown. $2.00). 
Among the nine chapters of this book are 
these: The Child Who Lags Behind, Why 
Children Lie, How to Break the Rules, When 
Parents are Vices. The author is,an expert, 
frequently called in consultation by perplexed 
parents, and these discussions are based upon ~ 
her cases. Before the age of six, the author 
thinks, comes the eritical period in a child’s 
training. That is the time to study his tem- 
perament and aptitudes. But a spirit of opti- 
mism pervades the book. Much can be done 
later to set the child on the right track. Par- 
ticularly cheering is the chapter on the back- 
ward child. So often it is a wrong approach 
to a child’s mind which makes all the differ- 
ence. A change of appeal, a new direction for 
his activities, will accelerate his progress suffi- 
ciently. All the points are illustrated by con- 
crete examples, making the volume a valuable 
manual for parents. 


Art and Religion 

THe Usr or ArT IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 
by ALBert Hpwarp Baritry (Abingdon Press. 
$1.25). A volume in the Abingdon Religious 
Education Texts. The editor of the series 
rightly says of this volume: “The appearance 
of Professor Bailey’s book marks an epoch in 
the history of method in teaching religion.” 
The author is Professor of Religious Art and 
Archeology in Boston University. His vol-— 
ume on ‘Art Studies in the Life of Christ’’ is 
one of the most valuable handbooks on religious © 
art recently published. The present volume 
emphasizes the fact that art has always been 
the handmaid of religion and is of great value 
as an interpreter of religion. Teachers will 
find it of great assistance in impressing truth 
on impressionable youth. Lists of pictures 
and themes for children and youth are sup- 
plied. The interpretation of pictures is ex- 
plained. The chapter titles indicate the line 
of thought: Pictures and Children, Pictures 
for Juniors, The Hero in Art, Art and the 
Adolescent, Personal Religious Values in Art, 
Social Religious Values, Religion in Architec- 
ture, ete. Every minister, superintendent and 
teacher should study and absorb the teachings 
in this timely book. It is well illustrated and 
provided with supplementary lists and ques- 
tions for study use. 
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The Old Mackinaw Rooster 


3) By Frances Margaret Fox 


One summer, Catherine, Pat, and Nell, their 
big brothers, and the baby sister, went with 
their father and their mother to live until 
autumn in a tiny house on their farm two 
miles away from Old Mackinaw. ‘Their flock 
of hens and the speckled rooster moved too, 
and soon felt as much at home in their new 
coop as the family did in the tiny house. It 
was not the little house nor the coop, though, 
which made life interesting for them all; it 
was the big outdoors that filled every one with 
joy—speckled rooster, too. Something new 
there was to do every day; birds’ nests to be 
found in the grass, in the bushes, and in the 
trees. 

Now it happened that Catherine especially 
wished to find a killdeer’s nest. She knew 
where to look for one, because little Hsther 
was her nearest neighbor in Old Mackinaw and 
little Esther once found a killdeer’s nest in 


her uncle’s cornfield near the wide blue straits. 


The nest was only a hollow in the ground 
and the hollow was lined with tiny pebbles 
instead of soft grasses and feathers. The eggs 
in the nest had looked so much like gray and 
white stones that it seems a wonder the mother 
killdeer could find them. Those eggs were 
pointed at one end and were laid down with 


‘the points meeting in the center of the nest. 


Strangest of all, the baby killdeer walked right 
out of the nest and began to run over the 
field soon as they were hatched. 

So when Catherine went to live on the farm, 


. 
she searched day after day in the stony fields 


for a killdeer’s nest, with Pat and Nell tagging 
close behind her, or running this way and that, 
looking for a hollow in the ground with 
pointed, grayish-colored eggs in it. Some- 
times the speckled rooster used to go into the 
fields too, stepping high, and calling to the 


‘hens to come along, there was nothing to 


fear, but even with the rooster’s help and the 
help of the inquiring hens, Catherine could 


not find a killdeer’s nest. 


She had merry times, though, with Pat and 
Nell, watching the ways of their speckled 
rooster. He liked the farm, any one could see 
that he did. When he started out in the 
morning seeking adventures, he used to flap 
his wings, and strut about, and tell the world 


that nothing could scare him—‘Cock-a-doodle 
_ —d-o-0!” . 


ow 


heads and call “Kill-dee, 
were often a bit alarmed. 


If you wish to know how lightly and how 
jauntily that rooster used to step over the fields 


on that Old Mackinaw farm, let your forefinger 
and your tall finger beside it go for 


a walk 
and let them travel along as 
if they were on springs, uP and down and 
sprightly. Well, that is the way the speckled 
rooster walked, with his feet scarcely touching 
the earth. He seldom went far in a minute, 
though, because his steps were So up and down 
and prancing, it seemed as if he might never 
get anywhere. Catherine used to lau gh when she: 
saw him out walking with the hens like that ; 
he seemed trying to make the world believe 
that nothing could scare him or upset his 
dignity. , 

When the killdeer used to fly low over their 
kill-dee!” the hens 
They used to stand 
oster, ‘What 


just anywhere, 


still and say anxiously to the ro 


> 


: ah ITH THE CHILD 


—what—w-h-a-t?’? The speckled rooster was 
not afraid of killdeer flying high, so he always 
answered boldly something that sounded like 
this: 

“Cock-a-doodle—d-o-o ! 

I’ll not let them touch you! 

Cock-a-doodle—do-o—o-o0-0! ” 
Then he would strut around and brag until 
Catherine and Pat and Nell forgot to hunt 
for the killdeer’s nest because he made them 
laugh. 

It is true that the speckled rooster was not 
easily seared. Big ships passing through the 
blue Straits of Mackinaw never frightened him 
with their whistles; the fog-horn at the light- 
house was nothing to him; he wasn’t afraid 
of horses nor cows nor automobiles; the auto- 
mobiles honked their horns and honked their 
horns, and he walked as slowly across the 
road as any old hen—just to show those honk- 
ing horns! 

One day, though, something different hap- 
pened, Catherine found a killdeer mother and 
a killdeer father walking up and down the road 
having a picnic dinner with their four kildeer 
children. She called Pat and Nell and all the 
family to see the wonderful sight, but she did 
not call the rooster. Even so, he came, strut- 
ting along, bragging, all the hens with him— 
and he stepping high. 

The minute the killdeer mother saw the 
rooster she began to say unpleasant things; 
so did the killdeer father. It was plain that 
they did not like the rooster; perhaps they 
were calling him names. 

Catherine and Pat and Nell expected to 
see the dear little killdeer mother and father 
and babies lift up their wings and fly away, 
and felt provoked enough at their high-step- 
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ping old rooster for coming along just then ; 
but to their surprise, the high-stepper straight- 
way turned into a long-stepper. 

Instead of flying away, the killdeer mother 
and father flew at the speckled rooster and 
seared him almost out of his senses. They 
walked straight over to him, talking loud at 
the same time; they told him to get out of 
their dining-room and let their children eat in 
peace or there would be a fight! 

The rooster turned and fled with long steps. 
He went to the hencoop like a straight line of 
feathers, and not once did he look over his 
shoulder to see if the hens were following. 

Those hens were too surprised to stir. They 
stood still and said, ‘“What—what—w-h-a-t?” 
No wonder that Catherine and Pat and Nell 
laughed and were glad. It may be that the 
father and mother killdeer laughed too, at the 
way they scared the huge speckled rooster. He 
was such a big fellow to turn tail and run 
away from the little birds! If ever you wish 
to know how he ran, ask Catherine. She will 
tell you to make your forefinger and your tall 
finger beside it go striding off with long stretch- 
ing steps like a straight line as fast as they 
can travel—and you may see for yourself exactly 
how their Old Mackinaw rooster behaved when 
he was scared by killdeer. No wonder the hens 
laugh whenever they think of that adventure. 


If the day looks kinder gloomy 
And the chances kinder thin; 

If the situation’s puzzlin’ 

And the prospects awful grim, 

And perplexities keep pressin’ 

Till all hope is nearly gone, 

Jest bristle up and grit your teeth 
And keep on keeping on.—Boys’ Life. 


Jack, the farmer’s boy, was cutting off some 
scrubby poplars, just over the wall by the 
road. That seemed at first like a waste of 
time so I called, 

“What are you cutting those old poplars for, 
Jack? ‘here’s plenty of good hard wood right 
here handy.” 

“Just look at all these little blackberry 
priars near their roots and hardly a berry 
big enough to eat on the whole lot! I can’t 
make ’em bear alone, but if theSe trees are 
out of the way so’s the sun can come in, in a 
year or two, we'll have a lovely blackberry 


patch. The Lord will make them grow, that’s 
his part, if I remove the barrier. That’s my 
part.” 


So “clip, clip! chick, chick!” went the axe, 
and as I passed along I mused that Jack had 
not only the right idea, but also the best part- 
ner in the universe. He and God were working 
together to make a profitable harvest of black- 
berries. 

How would you, too, like to be in company 


with the great Father? Perhaps you are at this 
very moment. If you are doing something 
worthwhile, studying good _ books, enjoying 
artistic pictures, planning helpful deeds, and 
thinking only pure and kindly thoughts, then 
you are in the yery same company with Jack 
and God, for it is all these splendid virtues 
which cut off the barriers and let in the light 
not only to our own souls, but to those of 
boys and girls less fortunate than ourselves. 
Perhaps we too can remember when some fine 
person helped us to cut off some “poplar” sin 
or poor habit, let the light in, so that we could 
go back again into partnership with our heay- 
enly Father, and find only after months of 
waiting that the little we had done made pos- 
sible some truly wonderful things that God 
was ready and anxious to do for us. 

Let us do our part right where we are, to 
make possible a profltable harvest of deeds, 
knowing well that God will give the increase. 

ELLERY CARROLL CLAPP. 

Northampton, Mass. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Great Foreign Missionaries 
Comment on Topic for May 28-June 4 
BY HERBERT W. GATES 

Scripture Reading: Acts 18: 1-12. 

Barnabas and Saul, pioneer missionaries of 
the First Church of Christ in Antioch, sailed 
for Cyprus and entered upon the duties of their 
new office in that island. Such is the picture 
given in the reference suggested for this topic. 
To fill out the picture, one must read the rest 
of Acts and the letters of Paul, written to 
the churches in which he had labored. Take 
1 Corinthians 9: 22 as a summary of his 
method and aim. 

The lives of successful missionary leaders 
furnish abundant illustrations of mental and 
spiritual traits which any one may emulate 
to advantage. Four such traits may be con- 
sidered without debarring others that will sug- 
gest themselves. 


1. The Pioneer Spirit. Most missionaries 
are pioneers in one way or another. They 
have gone out into unexplored and unknown 
regions and have added greatly to the world’s 
knowledge thereby. They have blazed new 
trails through the jungles of ignorance, super- 
stitution, and human misery. 

See the story of “Long Jim” Stewart, of 
Lovedale, told by J. Lovell Murray, in his 
World Friendship, Inc., pp. 82-86. 

In the same book, pp. 73-75, is a story of 
Tyndale-Biscoe, English athlete and scholar, 
breaking down barriers of caste-prejudice in 
India. 

Or, one may send to the American Board, 
14 Beacon St., Boston, for one or more of 
these pamphlets: Morrison and the Opening 
of India, Judson and the Gospel in Burma or 
Carey and the Land of India. Each is a thrill- 
ing story of pioneer work. 


2. Belief in One’s Message. “I am not 
ashamed of the gospel, for it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth.” When some one asked Robert Mor- 
rison, if he really expected to make any im- 
pression on the empire of China, he replied: 
“No, sir, but I expect God will.” 

Chapter IV. in Dr. Fleming’s Marks of a 
World Christian gives good material on this 
point. 


3. The Ability to Do Things. Is there a 
better example of this than that of Joseph 
Neesima? An exile and a criminal in the eyes 
of his government, he forces recognition and 
respect from high officials. Refusing prefer- 
ment and power, he invites misunderstanding 
and yet compels friendship and _ protection. 
Finally he establishes a great university, and 
all through the power of a sublime faith, in- 
domitable courage, and dogged persistence. 
The Life and Letters of Neesima, by Arthur S. 
Hardy, is to be found in most libraries. 

Cyrus Hamlin in Turkey is another example 
of this same executive power. See Under 
Many Flags; WHamlin’s autobiography, My 
Life and Times; or a pamphlet sketch of Cyrus 
Hamlin, by A. R. Thain, which may be secured 
from the American Board. 


4. A Sympathetic Attitude toward Others. 
The modern missionary goes in a spirit of 
understanding to build upon the best in the 
old faith that may lead to the new. The na- 
tive church and the development of a trained 
leadership from among the native population 
represent this viewpoint. On this point read 
chapter two in Fleming’s book above mentioned. 

Consider the value of such traits as these. 
What others do you discover? Are you culti- 
vating them yourself? 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Dr. James B. Gregg 

Dr. James B. Gregg, who was pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Colorado Springs, 
for 27 years, from 1882 to 1909, died at his 
home in Brookline, Mass., May 7, aged 76 years. 
He was born in Medford, Mass., and was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1866, and Andover Semi- 
nary in 1874. His first pastorate was Windsor 
Ave. Church, Hartford, Ct. In recent years he 
has served as acting pastor of Congregational 
churches in.Lawrence, Framingham, Whitins- 
ville and Fitchburg, Mass. Dr. Gregg was al- 
ways interested in civic and educational affairs 
as well as in the Christian ministry, to which 
he devoted most of his life. He leaves a widow, 
who was Mary Needham, of Louisville, Ky., and 
seven children: Rev. James E. Gregg, principal 
of Hampton Institute; Mrs. Albert F. Bemis, of 
Brookline, in whose home he died; Dr. Donald 
Gregg, of Wellesley; Miss Marjorie Gregg, of 
South Tamsworth, N. H.; Richard B. and Dr. 
Alan Gregg, of Brookline. 


Lieut. Weeden Decorated 


News has just been received from the War 
Department of Washington that the French 
Government has given a medal, the “Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor,” to Lieut. Charles F. 
Weeden, Jr., of Newton, Mass., for distinguished 
service in the town of Urfa, Asia Minor, when 
the French Garrison of 500 were besieged for 
63 days by 5,000 or 6,000 Turks under Mus- 
tapha Kemal. The French Garrison, some of 
them veterans of Verdun, were loath to sur- 
render, but were starved out and compelled to 
evacuate Urfa. Under a flag of truce they 
were promised a free passage to the next 
French Garrison, about 12 miles away; but 
they were treacherously murdered shortly after 
they left Urfa, about five miles from the town. 
Only a few escaped, nearly all the French 
officers falling victims; and the “Victory” 
parade of the Turkish army consisted in 
marching through the streets of Urfa, driving 
some of the French prisoners stripped of their 
clothing and naked, and Turkish soldiers 
marching with the heads of French officers 
impaled on pikes and _ sticks. Lieutenant 
Weeden walked through the excited crowd a 
bit later, and it is believed only his American 
uniform saved him, while the crowd shouted, 
“Why don’t you kill him, too?’ He went to 
the prison and provided clothes and food for 
the French prisoners, and for this service, told 
to the French Government by General Gerreau 
and Lieutenant Deloire, the French have be- 
stowed this medal upon the American boy. 

Lieutenant Weeden was an aviator in the 
war, and afterwards joined the Near Hast 
Relief as assistant commissioner under Dr. 
James L. Barton, chairman. He spent 18 
months in ministering to the needs of the Ar- 
menians and building an orphanage, which 
sheltered twelve or thirteen hundred f these 
suffering and unfortunate children. 

The medal was intended to be pinned on by 
Marshal Joffre, who suddenly terminated his 
American tour without visiting Boston. 

Lieutenant Weeden is the son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Charles F. Weeden, of Old South Church, 
Worcester. 
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(Continued from page 626) 
organize at all, it should be given the privilege 
of preparing its own constitution, helped by 
the judgment of adult leaders. 

2. “What to do.” “The pupils should un- 
derstand that the object of class organization 
is that they may thereby become better able 
to serve their school, their church, their com- 
munity and the world.” 

This again from the above manual, and here 
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in a nutshell we have “what to do.” The lit- 
tle group of earnest young people, just out. 
of childhood, or further on the road, have, 
called for organization that they may, united, 
achieve more than singly they ever can. They 
probably want to have a better time, but 
trust them—they want to have a better time’ 
doing the Master’s service, and they want to, 
do more efficiently what they can in his service. 

A multitude of good suggestions for service 
are given in Hutchins’ “Graded Social Sery- 
ice.” The new ‘junior specialization text in 
teacher training, “Organization and Adminis- 
tration of the Junior Department,’ by Ida 
Koontz, promised for use in the fall, contains 
a most suggestive new list of activities. | 

The missionary and social work of the local 
church is sure to offer specific opportunity 
for the young people’s sharing. The best. 
pieces of work are those with the strongest 
local interest. It is well for a newly organized 
group to choose definitely some practicable, 
near goal and work definitely toward it. 
Usually there should be a time limit. With a . 
normal group of live youngsters the next thing 
will be on the horizon long before the first is 
out of the way. The idea of something worth 
while has seized them, and the wise teacher 
discovers at this point a “project,” something 
projected as a definitely desired goal by the 
group themselves, and proceeds with a period 
of project teaching. There is a child who 
needs some crutches. Around the ‘supplying 
of this need grows up a warm general interest 
in the child, his home, his educational pros- 
pects, his friendships, yes, and his acquaint- 
ance with the heavenly Father, and Jesus, the 
sympathizing elder brother. 

The class striving to find the way to meet 
these many needs loses all sense of a task 
appointed and therefore irksome, and rises to 
a project where initiative and responsibility 
are developed. 

Part of “what to do” in the organized 
class will of course be ritual and ceremony, 
candle lighting, or _pass word, anything that 
makes “belonging” different from not belong- 
ing, and right here the wise leader will find 
one of the richest opportunities for the touch 
of the Spirit in the work of the class. 

M. P. Y. 
(Concluded neat week) 


Events to Come 


CONGREGATIONAL YOUNG PrOPLH’S CONFERENCE, 
Lakeside, O., July 17-23. For information ad- 
dress Dr. R. B. Blyth, 801 Hippodrome Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 

INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. . 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA YOUNG PHOPLH’s SUMMER 
CONFERENCE, Pomona College, June 30—July 5. 

CONGREGATIONAL YOUNG PHOPLH’S CONFERENCH, 
Dixon, Ill., July 10-16. For information ad- 
dress Dr. R. W. Gammon, 19 W. Jackson St., 
Chicago, Ill. , 

NorRTHERN NbwW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, annual session, Durham, N. H., July 
10-17. 

NORTHDRN MAIND SUMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
HpucatTion, Houlton, Me., July 12-19. 

NORTHFIELD (MASS.) SUMMBPR SCHOOL OF RBELI- 
GIOUS EDUCATION, July 21-29. 


CONVENTION, 


State Conferences 
CoLorapo, Eaton, June 13-15, in connection with 
Wyoming Conference. 
Hawatl, Honolulu, July. 
INDIANA, Whiting, May 19-21. 
Iowa, Newton, May 16-18. 
KANSAS, Wichita, May 9-12. 
MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, May 16-18. 
MINNESOTA, Duluth, May 16-18. 
New York, Rochester, May 16-18. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton, May 23-25. 
SoutH Daxora, Huron, May 18-21, 
WYOMING, Eaton, Col., June 13-15. oP 


. 
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With the States in Conference 
Illinois Gathering at Champaign 


The seventy-ninth annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois Conference was held at Champaign, May 
1-3. It met in the beautiful new University 
Church, erected last year through the co-pera- 
tion of the local church organization, the State 
Conference and the Church Building Society. 
The attendance was large, and the majority of 
the delegates stayed until the end of the closing 

| Session. Rev. J. W. FE. Davies, of Winnetka, 
was moderator, and Rev. C. H. Beale, of Mil- 
waukee, and Rey. John Gordon, of Rockford, 
had charge of the devotional hours. This was 
the first visit of Dr. Beale to an Illinois State 
‘Meeting. His addresses made a lasting impres- 
‘sion. His friends think that his church ought 
to release him to the ministry-at-large for a 
year or two, so that he might bring the results 
of his painstaking discipline, thorough culture, 
and his consecrated spirit to our prominent 
/ churches throughout the country. His spiritual 
messages, and those of Dr. Gordon, gave the 
proper atmosphere to the Conference. Rev. 
W. A. Rowell, of Hinsdale, gave the Conference 
sermon, which was a call to the deeper things 
of passionate Christianity. 

The address of Dr. Barton was just the sort 
of a pronouncement that the denomination needs 
at this time. It will probably be helpful to some 
of the brethren of other denominations who are 
fighting for their theological lives. President 
G. W. Nash, of the Educational Foundation, 
made a fine presentation of its work, and Dr. 
J. L. Barton, of the American Board, addressed 
a great audience at the University auditorium 
on “The Dynamite of the Gospel in Interna- 
tional Affairs.” At the laymen’s session of the 
' Conference, Mr. G. M. Herrick, president of 

the Board of Trustees of the Conference, for- 

merly president of Washburn College, spoke on 
“The Business Man and His Church”; Hon. 

H. M. Beardsley, on “Christianity a Militant 

Force in Civie Life’; and Prof. F. B. Stiven, 

of the University, gave an address on “Wor- 

ship in Musie.” At the luncheon discussions 
consideration was given to the topics, “Reli- 
gious Life in a Rural Community,” Dean 

Davenport leading, and to “Religious Educa- 

tion Through Week-day Instruction.” 

Secretary Sheldon, of the Education Society, 
gave a most illuminating address on “The Re- 
ligious Outlook in Tax Supported Institu- 
tions”; and President Kinley, of the Univer- 
sity, in an address on “State Universities and 
Religion,” indicated that our great universities 
are exceedingly sympathetic toward religion, 
and are interested in having it prosper at 
the universities in its organized forms. At the 
Young~ People’s Banquet, in addition to the 

‘address of Dr. J. L. Barton, Mr. Franklin 

Scott, son of Dean Scott, of Illinois College, 

Jacksonville, and Miss Hsther Geise, a student 

at the University, spoke, both of them, with 

great acceptance to the large gathering. At 
the closing session addresses were made by 

Mrs. L. O. Lee, representing the W. B. M. L.; 

by Rey. C. © Merrill, on “The Administration 
of Christianity”; and by Secretary Burton, of 
the National Council, on “Our Great Adyen- 
ture’? The address at the W. H. M. Uz meet- 
ing was given by President Ozora Davis. ‘ 
The reports showed that 6,007 had united 
‘with the churches in 1921, a net increase of 
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1,807. The church schools gained 1,712 in en- 
rollment, and the young people’s societies, 
1,496. Members received at the Lenten period 
this year totaled nearly 5,000. The benevo- 
lences were the largest in the history of the 


Conference, and fewer churches are without. 


pastors than at any time for many years. 

The crowning event of the sessions was the 
election of Superintendent Merrill. His name 
was presented on behalf of the Board of Trus- 
tees by Chairman Herrick. The unanimity of 
the Conference was shown by the fact that 
every element in the State was represented 
by those who spoke in fayor of his election. 
Rey. Walter Spooner, acting superintendent 
for nearly two years, was highly commended for 
his efficient handling of all the work, and for 
his gracious and brotherly relationship to 
churches and ministers. He remains as asso- 
ciate superintendent. 

The report of the Committee on the Univer- 
sity Church, given by Dr. R. W. Gammon, 


Outstanding Events of Illinois Conference 
Elected Rev. Charles C. Merrill, of Ver- 
mont, State Superintendent by unanimous 
vote. 
Unanimously voted to organize an educa- 


tional foundation in connection with the 
University Church, State University, Cham- 
paign. 

Endorsed without dissent and ordered 
printed the address of Dr. W. E. Barton, 
Moderator of the National Council. 


recommended the organization of a foundation, 
authorized to receive legacies, hold property, 
maintain equipment, secure ministers and 
teachers and otherwise carry on our full work 
of religious education at the University. This 
recommendation had already been approved by 
the Board of Trustees, and was unanimously 
voted by the Conference. This means that the 
University Church, the State Conference and 
the Education Society will build up a perma- 
nent endowed work at Champaign for training 
our young people in religious leadership. Mr. 
W. W. Bennett, of Rockford, was elected mod- 
erator, and the next meeting will be held in 
Chicago. 

If the sessions of the Illinois Conference 
furnish any basis for judgment, our churches 
are alive, aggressive and prosperous, and are 
on the way to the best days that they have ever 
known. 


The Oklahoma Conference 
The Oklahoma Conference held its thirty- 
second annual meeting in Pilgrim Church, 
Oklahoma City, April 25-27. The attendance 
was the largest in the history of Oklahoma 
Congregationalism, and the general interest was 
the best in the memory of the ministers pres- 
ent. Rev. Floyd D. Reeves, pastor of Pilgrim 
Church, was elected moderator, and though he 
was minister of the church entertaining the 
Conference, he had his work so well organized 
that the program moved forward with preci- 
sion from the opening session to the closing 
fellowship banquet. ; 
The Conference greatly appreciated the three 
addresses deliverd by Dr. A. E. Holt, and the 
five addresses given by Dr. Ozora Davis. 
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Supt. A. I. Ricker presided at the fellow- 
ship banquet, and dispensed wit and wisdom 
to the delight of all present. He introduced 
the new men of the state, who responded with 
short talks. Chief among these were Rev. J. F. 
Walker, assistant Home Missionary superin- 
tendent for Oklahoma, who has made a large 
place for himself in the hearts of Oklahoma 
Congregationalists. This was the first meet- 
ing of the Conference since the coming of the 
new District Secretary of Religious Hducation, 
Rey. Robert Murray Pratt. The Conference 
was delighted with his happy, forceful presen- 
tation of the work in his department. Secre- 
tary Pratt has already visited a number of the 
Oklahoma churches, helping them to organize 
their work. 

A pleasing feature of the 
sion of the Conference was a cantata, “The 
Forty-Second Psalm,” given by the choir of 
Pilgrim Church, under the direction of Mr. 
L. J. Barton. 

There was a prevailing note of optimism in 
all of the reports. The only distress signal, 
a real S. O. S., was from the report on King- 
fisher College. The Conference recognized the 
need of prompt and efficient action for the 
one Congregational college in the Central 
South. By unanimous vote the Conference 
declared its faith in Kingfisher College, com- 
mended its Christian spirit and high educa- 
tional standards which have characterized its 
services. The opportunities and needs of King- 
fisher are recognized as a challenge to the 
friends of Christian education in Oklahoma. 

A committee of five, with Rev. F. H. Fox, 
chairman, were appointed to inaugurate and 
carry out in co-operation with the trustees of 
Kingfisher College a financial campaign to 
secure at least $100,000 in Oklahoma. Fur- 
ther action determined to send a representative 
of the Conference to appear before the Founda- 
tion for Education in Chicago, May 15, in 
order that permanent plans may be formu- 
lated and adopted for the development of the 


first evening ses- 


College. This Committee met promptly and 
organized the state for the campaign for 
endowment. 


Thursday’s sessions of the Conference were 
held in Park Congregational Church. This is 
one of the most attractive and up-to-date 
church edifices in Oklahoma. 

The Young People’s banquet in the evening 
was a delightful and profitable feature of the 
Conference. Rev. Robert Murray Pratt, Secre- 
tary of Religious Education, presided; Harrold 
Singer, the state secretary of State Christian 
Endeavor, spoke; and Miss Mary D. Uline told 
of ‘her call to the mission field to the delight 
of old and young. One hundred were seated 
at the banquet. 

An unusual feature of the Conference pro- 
gram was the ordination to the ministry of 
Prof. H. F. Harris, of Kingsfisher College fac- 
ulty. Professor Harris has filled the pulpits of 
a number of our churches during the year. He 
is a careful thinker and an earnest speaker. 

The Mayflower Society of Park Church ptt 
on the pageant, “The Striking of America’s 
Hour,” as a part of the women’s program. 

A pleasing part of the program Thursday 
afternoon was the presentation of a certificate 
of Life Membership in the W. B. M. I. by the 
women of Pilgrim Church to Mrs. M. C. North, 
a missionary in Africa for many years. She 
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is now advanced in years, but is a generous and 
joyful giver to missions. When Mrs. North 
came forward to receive the certificate, Mrs. 
Mary Rowe put her arm around her and of- 
fered a brief, tender prayer for the Heavenly 
Father’s continued favor on his faithful 
servant. 

The Conference accepted the invitation of 
Dr. McClintock, of the Muskogee Church, to 
meet in that city in 1923. DORI 3 an 


| News of the Churches | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Installed Pastor of Goffstown 

The enthusiastic quickening of all depart- 
ments of the church life of GOFFSTOWN since 
the coming of Rev. J. A. H. Plowright several 
months ago gave a keen edge of anticipation 
to the installation council which met recently 
and listened to a most notably picturesque, 
personal experience. Mr. Plowright is the son 
of an Wnglish Congregational preacher. He 
began himself to preach at 14 years of age. 
He studied in Nottingham College, went into 
business, came to Newfoundland as missionary 
among the fishermen, enlisted as a private in 
the Canadian overseas forces, spent two years 
in the war, finished his theological course in 
a khaki university at Ripon, England, and 
then accepted. a call to Winthrop, N. Y. A 
short but successful term of service there fitted 
him for promotion to Goffstown. 


Rev. Carl Skillin Leaves Franklin 

Rev. Carl Skillin has just left FRANKLIN 
for \Peacedale, R. I. He will be sorely missed 
in many circles. He is no mean organist, and 
the New Hampshire State Conference has used 
him more than once to conduct its music. He 
is a rare baseball player, and the Ministers’ 


Retreats will not be the same without ‘Carl.’”: 


His work in Franklin has been marked by deep 
and sympathetic personal contacts; by large 
co-operation with the local Community House, 
with whose ideals he has manifested much 
kinship; by steady and strong preaching; by 
Civic services on hospital and public library 
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committees. He did yeoman service for the 
Congregational World Movement. 
He Asds 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Many New Members Join Maynard Church 

On Easter Day UNION, MAYNARD, Rey. Wil- 
liam Boicourt, pastor, received 50 members 
into the church, 42 on confession. Of those 
on confession, 17 were grown men, including 
a number of prominent men in the community. 
This ingathering came as a result not of an 
evangelistic campaign with outside speakers, 
but rather as a consequence of attempting to 
follow the Parish Eyangelism Program, so effi- 
ciently set forth by the Congregational Com- 
mission on Hyangelism. 


Evangelism Emphasized at Wakefield 
Hyangelism has been emphasized in the work 
of WAKEFIELD, Rev. Austin Rice, pastor, since 
New Year’s. Dr. Edgar H. Davidson, of New- 
ton, conducted a campaign from Sunday, 
March 12, through Sunday, March 26, preach- 
ing also on week-day evenings. He was. as- 
sisted by his brother Mr. Frank EF. Davidson. 
Dr. Davidson won the hearts of the people by 
his deep sincerity, earnestness, and by his 


evident modesty and unselfishness. His one 
desire was to work loyally with others in 
bringing young and old to Christ. He left the 


church warmed and enriched by his messages 
and presence. Mr. Harlow H. Hovey, of Stone- 
ham, the tenor soloist in the choir, served as 
director and special soloist during the meet- 
ings. He is a singer of rare Gospel sympathy, 
as well as an enthusiastic leader of young 
people. 

At the Easter season 20 were received by 
profession of faith and four by letter. At the 
May communion 14 were received by profes- 
sion and six by letter. In a number of cases 
these were genuine conversions. In others it 
was the ripening of a long-time desire. There 
was a good proportion of the heads of families 
represented in those coming by confession, and 
it was encouraging to notice how the influence 
of the Sunday school not only brought some of 
the young people, but also their parents. At 
the May communion the church had the ex- 


EAR enough to be within easy reach of the educational 
opportunities of New England’s most famous and interest- 
ing city is 


Lawrence Academy 


But far enough away to have right at hand the advantages and joys 
of life in the beautiful Massachusetts countryside. 
from Boston to Groton is 36 miles. 
in two hours. There is excellent train service. Write for booklet to 


DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN, Principal, Groton, Mass. 
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By 
ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE 


A fresh and vigorous presentation, in terms 
of modern thought, of the great funda- 
mental teachings of Christianity. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid. 
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ceptional privilege of receiving a grandfather 
and grandson; both by profession of faith. A 
most encouraging feature of both of these 
meetings, and of the additions since, has been 
the wide range of life and of Christian experi- 
ence representd in these accessions to our rank 
and the church feels that the mutual value of 
the special evangelistic emphasis and the regu- 
lar faithful labors of Sunday school officers, 
parents and teachers are revealed in the results 
of the last few weeks’ harvest. 


New Members for First, Marlborough 

Under the leadership of the pastor, Rey. S. 
. Addison, First, MARLBorouGH, has had a 
deep, spiritual awakening. During the fall 
and winter the prayer meeting increased in 
numbers and interest, and many who had never 
attended before were constant attendants, As 
the Lenten season drew nigh, the pastor used 
calendar editorials to create a spiritual uplift. 
He depicted the season of Lent as a spiritual 
journey toward the mountain heights of a new 
experience, with Easter the goal or summit. A 
training class of young people from 12 to 16 
years of age was held by Mr. Addison every 
Sunday during Lent with marked success. The 
Fellowship of Prayer was used by many of the 
congregation in their homes, and at the weekly 
prayer service the general topic for the week 
was used, the pastor leading, followed by many 
testimonies and prayers. A committee on evan- 
gelization, consisting of the church committee 
and five from each of the church organizations, 
was formed. They met Sunday morning for 
about 15 minutes before the service, for earnest 
prayer and consultation. 

During Lent the pastor’s sermons were on the 
theme, ‘“The Greatest Business in the World’— 
that of bringing souls to Jesus. Holy Week 
services were held on four evenings, with com- 
munion on Thursday evening. Some of the 
fruits of the Lenten season were seen when 29 
united with the church on Haster, 21 on con- 
fession. It was an impressive ceremony as the 
29 stood in front of the pulpit, and eight kneeled 
at the baptismal font and received the rite of 
baptism, their ages varying from 10 years to 62. 
After the pastor had given the right hand of 
fellowship to each one, the deacons presented 
them white carnations, symbolizing purity, 
progress and endurance in the Christian lives 
the new members are to lead. 


CONNECTICUT 
Lenten Evangelism at United, Bridgeport 

The HEaster applications were the result of 
the work of the men’s membership committee, 
one team of which is composed of older boys, 
and the woman’s hospitality committee co- 
operating. The committee meets twice a year, 
on four Wednesday nights preceding the De- 
cember communion and six Wednesday nights 
preceding the Easter communion. These meet- 
ings are. held around the supper table, names 
are assigned and reports made on those who 
have been invited. 

The committee co-operated in securing the 
enrollment of the boys and girls in the Lenten 
training class for early adolescence, conducted 
Sunday afternoons. The members of the class 
are expected to enroll for three successive years. 
Highty were enrolled this year. The men of 
the committee conferred with the fathers, and 
the woman’s committee with the mothers of the 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


American Congregational Association 


The annual meeting of the American Congrega- 
tional Association will be held in Room 500, Con- 
gregational House, Boston, on Monday, May 22, 
1922, at 12 o’clock noon, to hear and act on the 
reports of the officers and committees, to elect offi- 
cers for the ensuing year and to transact any other 
business that may legally come before it. 

THOMAS TopD, JR., Sec. 


AN OPEN DOOR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


& an open door invites and beckons one on, so Howard University— 
located at Washington, D. C.— invites and beckons the young 
colored men and women of America and the world. Her present reg- 
istration of nearly 2,000 represents thirty-eight States of the Union and 
eleven foreign countries. She beckons them through her doors to a cul- 
tured Christian life that they might become intelligent leaders of their race. 


HELP US TO KEEP THE DOOR OPEN! | 


Our physical equipment and funds are so meager that we are forced to turn young men and 
women away every year. Remember that when these pright young people are turned away from 
Howard, the door is shut in their faces and their opportunity for specialized leadership is lost. 

Howard University School of Medicine and her School of Dentistry will be forced this coming 
year to limit their classes to some fifty or sixty students, while from Howard University college 
alone will go applications of from seventy to one hundred and fifteen students to specialize in these 
schools. Nowhere else can colored students get their complete medical education necessary for 
because of clinical difficulties. The need for trained men in medicine, dentistry, and trained 


practicing : 
helming—but what can we do? 


nurses and trained public health men is overw 

Howard University School of Religion occupies three small rooms on the third floor of our old 
administration and recitation building. The School of Religion should dominate the religious atmos- 
phere of the entire University, but the students cannot be expected to feel its importance when it is 
seemingly the most neglected of all our Schools. Not one cent of Congressional appropriation can be 
applied to the School of Religion, and it has to be supported entirely by philanthropic gifts. It is very 
difficult to meet the expenses of even our meager equipment and small faculty, but we have one real 
friend who sees our need and has given us $20,000 toward a new building that this School of Religion 
may be put in its proper setting and so invite to itself self-respect, respect of others, and young men 
and women who earnestly see the need of and feel the call for Christian service. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? 


act of Congress, 


I give, devise and bequeath to Howard University, an institution incorporated by special 


and located at Washington, D. C., the sum of $.....+.+-eeeeees 
(Signed OE mr ac rigaegaura sian RTE Se Oh Ge: 
OAT ERIN keg. 253 See ee I aa elk ea oe 


J. Stanley Durkee, President, or Dr. Emmett J. Scott, Secretary-Treasurer, 


Make checks payable to Dr. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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(Continued from page 632) 
boys and girls in the class, a number of whom 
were brought into the church at that time. 

One hundred and thirty made applications ; 
76 were on confession, 54 by letter; 46 were 
men, 84 were women; 34 were from the Lenten 
training class, and four from the parents of 
the boys and girls of the class. 

This committee was organized in January, 
1919. During the three and a half years 884 
persons have come into the church. In 1918, 
134 united; and in 1917, 44. Since the union 
of the two churches, 1,061 have been taken into 
United Church. Including two thorough re- 
visions of the roll, the total net gain is 685. 
The total membership of the church with the 
branches is 1,721. Bethany’s membership is 
129, and the Italian Branch is 92. 

A supper of fellowship and instruction was 
given on Holy Thursday night by the church 
officers and the membership committees to the 
new members, young and old. The efficiency of 
the membership work was greatly increased 
because of the able and unstinted service of the 
woman’s social department and the efficiently 
organized administrative work of the ehurch 
office, 
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There are 6 new 16 PP, services for Sunday Schools. 
An assortment of FREE SAMPLES sent on request to 
Superintendents, Pastors, or Committees only. 


OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS 
.Days of Glory, a 32-Page program containing Re- 
citations, Drills, xercises, Songs and Solos for pri- 
mary, intermediate and senior departments; also Kotaes 
duetts, and anthems for choir, Complete in every de- 
tail, 10c each, $2.25 for 25; $4 for so. 
* CuILpREn’s Day Hetprr, No. 8, 20c. Recita- 
tions, drills, exercises and songs for little ones. 
. Biblical 7 C 
3 piblical With Music 
Allin one pamphlet, with full instructions. These 
pageants furnish a new and entertaining method 
of celebrating Children’s Day, 25c the copy. 
* These not sent on examination. 


SPECIAL—Send 30c in stamps for Packer of 3 ser- 
vices, Helper and Pageant (value 66c.) 
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Dr. Jefferson Abroad 

Dr. Charles BE. Jefferson and Mrs. Jeffer- 
son sailed on the Mauretania, April 25, and 
expect to return to New York, Sept. 9. In ex- 
change with Dr. F. W. Norwood, he will preach 
in City Temple, London, during May and three 
Sundays in June. On May 10 he will preach 
the annual sermon of the Colonial Missionary 
Society at its joint meeting with the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales in City 
Temple, and will also speak at the following 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Sunday is the horizon of the soul. There 


earth and sky meet, and sermon and wor- 
ship are needle and thread to stitch the 
two together. 


public meeting. May 17 he will preach in 
High Wycomber Baptist Church; May. 24, 
in Letehworth Church; June 11, in Carrs 
Lane, Birmingham; and on July 4, in Christ 
Church, Westminster Bridge Road. On July 9 
Dr. Jefferson preaches, in the morning, in Glas- 
gow Cathedral; and in the evening, in Elgin 
Place Congregational Chureh; July 16, in St. 
George’s United Free Church, Edinburgh; July 
23, in Richmond Hill Congregational Church, 
Bournemouth; and July 30, in Westminster 
Chapel, London. August 6, he preaches in 
the Cathedral at Copenhagen, at the annual 
meeting of the International Committee of the 
World’s Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches. Delegates are expected 
from 26 countries. The last Sunday in August 
he preaches in the American Church in Paris. 
Before returning, Dr. and Mrs. Jefferson ex- 
pect to witness the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau. Hier OM 


Annual Meeting of First, Mt. Vernon 

A gratifying condition was shown by the 
official reports at the annual meeting of Frrst, 
Mr. VERNON, Rev. C. S. Weist, pastor. Dur- 
ing the year 116 were received into member- 
ship. There were three losses by death and 
eight by letter, leaving a net gain of 105 or 
39 per cent. The present membership is 314. 
The congregations are the largest in the his- 
tory of the church, having increased 35 per 
cent. during the year. Money was on hand to 
pay all bills, a substantial reduction of the 
funded debt having been made, and a consider- 
able increase in pledges for 1922 was reported. 
The Easter offering was $1,417 against $705 
in 1921. An increase of $600 in the minister’s 
salary has been made, the second increase of 
the same amount in two years. It was voted 
to purchase two lots adjoining the church prop- 
erty as a site for a modern parish house. The 
number of deacons and deaconesses was in- 
creased from six to twelve. The chureh at- 
tendance canvass given in the fall, and the 
one for new members preceding Easter, were 
important features in the year’s work. Sixty- 
eight members were received at the Haster 
season. ; ny Shee 


Appeals for Mountain Whites 

The Congregational Ministers’ Meeting of 
New York and Vicinity, Dr. C. H. Richards, 
president, at its closing session of the season, 
was addressed by Rey. George W. Ray, D. 1D 55 
of Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga. His theme 
was “Sidetracked Americans.” He gave a 
graphic story with a strong appeal for the 
southern whites in the mountain regions of 
Eastern Tennessee and Kentucky, sometimes 
termed “the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
where the situation seems unthinkable, yet 
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really exists, and cannot be too speedil 
remedied. 


SOUTH CAROLINA . 

New Organ for Plymouth, Charleston | 
PLYMOUTH, CHARLESTON, Rey. GC. S. Led 
better, pastor, held its annual meeting April 14 
The report showed all the departments are ay 
tive, and all the bills for the year paid and i 
balance on hand. There has been a steady in 
crease in attendance. A new pipe organ i 
being installed at a cost of $3,500. 


WISCONSIN 

Large Easter Offering at Watertown 

WATERTOWN, Rev. N. OC. Daniell, pastor 
had the largest attendance of any Haster sery 
ice in its history upon last Haster. Over 4¢ 
additions were made to the church membership 
20 of these on confession. An offering of nearly 
$500 was taken. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks Makes Good Progress 
Rey. L. B. Robertson began his work wit 
GRAND Forks early in the fall, and congrega: 


Sermons by 


Dr. Carl S. Patton 


of Los Angeles 


“What is Liberal Christianity ?” 
“Hunger and 


Love.” 


“What’s In It for Me?” 
“The Crime Wave.” 
“Spiritual Development in the Bible.” 


And many other titles 
Ten cents a copy 


Write The Church Secretary 
845 S. Hope Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHURCH COOPERATION 
IN COMMUNITY LIFE 


By PAUL L. VOGT 


Prof. Vogt writes out of a rich experience 
in the rural church field and with a solid 
background of sociological knowledge. 


Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


HYMNS FOR TODAY 


A complete hymnal for both Sunday School and Church. 
New, beautiful hymns on all the vita subjects that jeadiay 
religious thinkers are advocating today, with Orders o: 
Services for S. 8. departments and church, and Services 
for Anniversaries. 4 


The use of Hymns for Today will educate both youth 
and adult in the essentials of the Kin ‘dom of God. | 
Price, $75 per 100. Returnable sample sent. Orchestrated. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 
mns No2 


abernacfe a 
* USONG BOOK OF QUALITY FOR. ARTICULAR PEOPLE « 


ox gar 08 Aor 


I want to say that I haye selected and purchased 
Hymn Books for the First Congregational Church of 
Cicero, for a good many years. 

Have found the TABERNACLE HYMNS No. 2,a 
book in a class by itself. Have found a enerous 
sprinkling of new hymns, and also the best o the old 
hymns, brought together in this one book. 

aS very well pleased with it. May God bless its 
mission. 


Yours very truly, 
LAMBERT KLUNDER, t 
Choir Director and §. 8S. Supt., Cicero, llinois. 
For literature and prices address ‘ 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO., 
Room 1236-29 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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bns have steadily increased until for the past 
| the average was just under 150. This 
leans that nearly all the sittings in the church 
e used each Sunday. A membership cam- 
hign was organized, seven teams working 
firing the seven weeks of Lent for the pur- 
dse of bringing into the church those who 
ould normally belong to it, but have merely 
assed the matter by. Students are more and 
lore finding a place in the church. The out- 
ok is most hopeful under the expanded pro- 
ram inaugurated a year ago. Ween Me 


Congregational 
College Women 


This year is the 75th anniversary of 
Rockford College for Women. Char- 
tered by the Congregationalists of Wis- 
consin and Northern Illinois, February 
25, 1847—for a time Rockford and Be- 
loit governed by the same board of 
Trustees. 


A_ pioneer women’s Christian college 
with reputation and prestige today that 
is national. 


High standards of scholarship, beauti- 
ful surroundings, and seventy-five years 
of fine traditions. Alma mater of many 
leading college women of America. 


A.B., B.S. degrees. Courses leading to 
degrees in Secretarial work. Social 


Service—Home Economics Courses. 


Reservations limited. Send for catalogie. 


WM. A. MADDOX, Ph.D., President 
Box 470 -Rockford, Illinois 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


A high grade professional school in ap- 
plied religion, training for the modern 
ministry in its various fields. Interde- 
nominational faculty and student body. 
All the privileges of Oberlin College 
and its strong equipment. Generous 
Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees according to program. 


Apply to Dean’s Office, Council Hall, Oberlin,.O. 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


SE A Pl N ES School of Porsonniiy 


REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder 
Happy outdoor life for training in self-discovery and self- 
direction. Inspiring ideals of health, responsibility, and 
Christian influence. One huudred acres, pine groves, 3,000 
feet of seashore. ‘Three terms, fall, spring and summer. 
Mid-winter vacation. January and February tutoring with 
individual supervision as required. Athletic, Business, ¢ ul- 
tural, and College Preparatory Courses. Arts and Crafts, 

Corrective Gymnastics. Personality Diploma. 
Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, Directors 
Box V, Brewster, Mass. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


i i i rate tuition. 
A high grade Congregational preparatory school with a moderate 

110th year opens Spe 13th. High elevation. Fight buildings. ROU ate 
Farm. Separate dormitories for girls and boys. New Gymnasium. ay- 
ing Fields. Outing club for winter sports. Address 


CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Headmastef, Meriden, N H. 


ALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


: 15 Highland Street, Natick, Since: ; e 
College Preparat School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 

c eekating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium. 

S CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals 
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WASHINGTON 


Easter Gladness at Seattle 

The Easter season was a time of unusual 
joy in the Seattle churches when, amid the 
Easter music and lilies, many children were 
dedicated in baptism, and close to 300 new 
members were received into membership. Most 
of these were adults uniting on confession or 
reaffirmation. Plymouth received the largest 
number, 135; Green Lake, 44; University, 30; 
Fairmount, 25; Alki, 20; Keystone, 14; Pros- 
pect, 13; Pilgrim, eight; and so on. Following 
Easter, 40 laymen, in teams of two, visited the 
churches to carry greetings and to tell of the 
work and plans for 1922 of the city Church 
BHxtension Society. The teams were given 12 
minutes at the morning service. Each team 
left with the church a map of the city on which 
was indicated the location of all Congregational 
churches and missions in the city. It is ex- 
pected the churches and church schools will 
use these maps till every church and mission 
can be located, its pastor named, and something 
of its problems and work learned. 

Cc. BR. G. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Bartierr, A. B., All Souls Universalist, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to First, Pontiac, Mich. Accepts. 
Boynvon, E. C., Adams Square, Worcester, Mass., 
to Rutland, Vt. Accepts. 
Brucr, R. J., St. Lawrence, 
Plymouth, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kuan, C. L., to Radnor, O. Accepts. 
Nicuous, J. T., Assonet, Mass., to Ellington, Ct. 


Portland, Me., to 


Accepts. 
PuumMmMer, C. H., Elizabethtown, N. Y., to Bridge- 
water. Accepts. 


Resignations 
Amnus, W. P., Monticello, Ia. 
Finosa, Louis, Italian, Torrington, Ct. 
Grepr, JamMus, Sanbornton, N. H., to take effect 
June 1. 


Ordinations and Installations 

Haig, T. P., %#., Union, Rockville, Ct., May 3. 
Sermon by Rev. R. H. Potter; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. D. L. Kebbe, Levi Rees, J. S. 
Curtis, F. BE. Emrich, J. B. Parry, P. H. 
Thomas and P. M. Howe. 

HANDANIAN, K. A., 4., Hast Weymouth, Mass., 
May 9. Sermon by Prof. Daniel Evans; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. E. I. Lindh, J. C. Justice, 
1. B. Bitler, BE. L. Bradford, Harry Hurd, F. A. 
Poole and K. A. Handanian. 

Prowrient, J. A., i., Goffstown, N. H., May 4. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. H. A. Jump, B. W. 
Lockhart, L. E. Barbour, H. H. Appelman, H. 
HH. French and J. W. Wright. 

Vocurr, T. K., 0., Tacoma, Wash., April 28. Parts 
by Rev. Messrs. L. O. Baird, C. C. MeDermoth 
and E. M. Halliday. 


Dismissals 
Cummincs, G. H., Thorndike, Mass., May 3. 
Jonrs, J. H., Woronoco, Mass., May 3. 


Licensure 
Jones, PAu, Tacoma, Wash., April 28, 1922, 
licentiated by the Tacoma Association, for one 
year. 


Accessions 
From 
_ Church 
Conf. Total School 
COLORADO 
Longmont, First 46 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, United 7 130 
Derby, First 15 22 
Glastonbury, First, April 16 18 26 18 
May 7 ue fas 
Somers 6 10 
South Killingly 2 3 
Whitneyville, May 7 18s 2 
DIsTRicT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Ingram Memorial 101 


635 
ILLINO 
' Chicago, Thomas Memorial 12 22 6 
Melvin 11 12 
Neponset 8 16 8 
Iowa 
Aurelia 5 14 


MID-SUMMER CONFERENCE 
FOR MINISTERS 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NEW YORK CITY 
July 10-21 inclusive 


Professors Coe, Fosdick, and Scott, 
of Union; and Professors Paton, of 
Hartford, Sperry, of Boston and Ando- 
ver, and G. B. Smith, of Chicago. 


For further information address 
Dr. Charles R. Gillett, Registrar, 
Broadway and 120th Street. 


Make the Summer Count 


Ministers, Religious Secretaries, 
Teachers may use July and August 
for unbroken study. 

Two Terms: June 19—July 26; July 27—Sept. 1 


Courses in both Seminary and University. 
Regular credit for completed work, 


Expenses reasonable, Write for information. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
5757 University Ave. OZORA S. DAVIS, President. 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational College course of four 
years, college dexree of Th.B. Grad- 

- uate School of Theology, three year 
course, graduate degree of B.D. Two-year Colle- 
giate Training course. Interdenominational. of 
full college and graduate grade, with a wide range 
of studies, permeated by a remarkable evangelical 
spirit. Notable faculty and student body. New and 
beautiful fireproof buildings with dormitones. Or- 
ganized relivious work and SOY rt. For catalo 
and correspondence, address Nathan R. Wood, 
President. 


Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mass. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 106th year opened September 21. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
‘ BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instruction. Full Facilities of University of Califfrnia. 
Graduate Degrees. Opportunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments 
1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by studente. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
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MASSACHUSETYTS 
Arlington, Park Ave. 35 47 30 
Beverly, Second 12 20 
Boston, Central 3 4 
Brockton, Porter, May 7 44 52 
Clinton, First May 7 10 23 
Framingham, Grace, May 7 6 13 
Melrose, First 48 109 
Middleboro, Central, May 7 67 80 
Newton Highlands, May 7 26 31 
North Wilbraham, May 7 8 10 
Norwood, First 1 TOL 
South Acton i. 9 
Swampscott 6 10 
Tewksbury, May 7 8 8 
Woburn, First 37 40 
Worcester, First 26 45 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Pilgrim 65 90 30 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Bethany 11 11 
Como Ave. 24 30 
Edina 5 5 
Excelsior 6 6 
Fifth Ave. 23 28 
First 18 41 
Hopkins 9 it 
ROCHE’S 


HERBAL 


EMBROCATION 


Relieves promptly and safely the 
Terrorand Distress of thesedreaded 
afflictions of Childhood. 
120 years of successful use 
Applied externally only. Wonder- 
fully effective in Bronchitis, Lum- 
bago and Rheumatism, 
All druggists or 


W. EDWARDS & SON 
London, England 90- 


E. FOUGERA &CO. 
92 Beekman St.N. Y, || 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers : wanted: 


public and private schools. 
Hathaway Agency, 


Bennington, Vermont. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, Ill. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Union Church in Tyringham, Mass., wants 
a minister. Tyringham is in the heart of the 
Berkshires, adjacent to Lee, Lenox and Great Bar- 
rington. Salary $1,000 and parsonage. Hazel A. 
Tinker, Clerk. 


e PASTORATE WANTED 


Good preacher and hard pastoral worker with 
family desires to locate in good educational town. 
Salary not under $1,500 with manse. References 
exchanged. Address T. W. D., 417 Cedar Ave., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Live, progressive, evangelical minister 
siders change. Salary $1,500-$1,800. 
“Bay Congregationalist. 


con- 
Address 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


ton. 
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Linden Hills 24 32 
Lowry Hill 10 11 
Lyndale 42 56 
Lynnhurst 18 49 
Oak Park 4 4 
Open Door 6 7 
Park Ave. 26 50 
Pilgrim 29 36 
Robbinsdale 5 26 
38th St. 5 
Vine 8 9 
Wayzata 21 25 
St. Paul, Immanuel 5 7 
Olivet 29 32 
Peoples, German 15 26 
St. Anthony Park 7 17 
South Park 8 8 
Grace 7 18 
NEBRASKA 
Lineoln, First 19 35 
New HAmpsHirDe 
Littleton 5 5 
Portsmouth, North 48 59 
New Jersry 
Passaic, First 10 14 
New Yore 
Bridgewater 6 6 
Cincinnatus 13 14 
Homer, May 7 3 
New York, Flushing 6 16 
Richmond Hill, Union 47 88 
Rodman, April 30 5 5 
OHIO 
Columbus, First 19 31 
Hamilton 18 
Kent t¢ 22 
Toledo, Washington 21 34 
RuHopY ISLAND 
Pawtucket 32 50 22 
Sourn Dakota 
Newell 12 13 
TEXAS 
Dallas, Central 21 41 


Shave With 
Cuticura Soap 


The New Way 
Without Mug 


POSITION WANTED 


Middle-aged woman desires housekeeping posi- 
tion for gentleman; near Boston, moderate salary. 
A. G., care Congregationalist. 


Church Worker with training and experience in 
secretarial work, religious education, social service, 
Young People’s work, etc., desires field with any 
or all of these activities. “H.’’ OCongregationalist. 


Wanted by young college girl position to care 
for children during summer. Can teach conversa- 
sational French, Nature Study, games and field 
sports. Best references. Address G. P.,, 128) York 
St., New Haven, Ct. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted—Used Dietz Changeable Letter Bulle- 
tin-board. J. H. Colby, Bridgton, Me. 


Lady desires typewriting to do at home. Several 
years’ experience. Can guarantee satisfactory 
work and prices. Address Miss Sena R. Lyon, New 
London, Wis. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Meadowridge Farm. A quiet, restful place ; 
high elevation; fine views; clean, comfortable 
beds; excellent table. $12.00 to $14.00 per week. 


Address James C. Storie, Ashburnham, Mass. 


Wanted—Second-hand Hymns No. 1, Tullar- 
Meridith. Congregational Church, Ashkum, Ill. 


Wanted—A Second-hand church bell. Write 
particulars to Rey. William Taylor, Martin St., 
Kast Providence, R. I. 


House wanted for July and August, or for 
Season ; house or apartment on or near seashore, 
within commuting distance of Boston. In reply- 
ing state particulars and rent expected. Editor, 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


For Rent—Delightful old summer farm, ‘‘Pine- 
croft,’ Brookline, N, W., Harris W. Moore, 71 
Franklin St., Watertown, Mass. 


May 18, 19: 


20 


Houston il 
San Antonio, First 13 14 
VERMONT 
St. Johnsbury, North, May 7 20 38 
WISCONSIN 
Red Granite 4 9 
N 
Deaths i 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minima 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven wor 
each. Address Advertising Department, T 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 1 


BRYANT—In Groton, Mass., May 9, Mrs. Emn 
N., widow of Rev. R. A. Bryant, aged 70 year) 
at the home of her son-in-law, Dr. H. A. Brid! 
man. . 


WARD—In Roxbury, May 8, 1922, Ann Jaz} 
Ward, widow of Francis Jackson Ward, in hi) 
82d _ year. Funeral services at her late residenc) 
37 Winthrop St., on Friday, May 12, at 3 PL 


MRS. J. M. MANNING 


On April 1, 1922, there entered into rest Ann 
Berwick Fenn Manning, the wife of Dr. Jacc 
Merrill Manning, who was for twenty-five yeal) 
pastor of the Old South Church. Mrs. Mannin), 
was born July 25, 1835, in Charleston, Sout 
Carolina, Her parents moved North in 184 
settling in Amherst, Mass., where she met Dr. Mai 
ning, then a student in Amherst College. The 
were married Aug. 15, 1854, in New York Cit; 
by Rev. Henry B. Smith. Dr. Manning was ¢ 
this time pastor of the Mystic Congregationé 
Church in Medford. -.In the spring of 1857, h 
came to the Old South Church as Associate wit 
Dr. Blagden. Thus the greater part of Mri 
Manning’s married life was spent in the Ol 
South Church, where she won the love and a 
votion of the hundreds to whom she stood in th 
close and sweet relationship of friend and pas 
tor’s wife. In 1890, Dr. Gordon was married t 
Mrs. Manning’s eldest daughter, Miss Susa) 
Huntington Manning, and thus the mother’s in 
fluence and spirit have remained in graciou 
power in the life of the church; she also lef 
two other daughters, Mrs. Willard M. Clapp, o 
Cleveland, O., Mrs. Henry B. Montague, of Lon 
don, Eng., and one son, Mr. Horace Manning, 0 
Chicago. 

The funeral services, at which Dr. Gordon 
assisted by Mr. Merrill, officiated, were held it 
the church on the afternoon of Tuesday, April 4 

Dr. Gordon gave the following tribute to Mrs| 
Manning : 

I had a covenant with this beloved and re 
markable woman that from the pulpit where he) 
husband preached, I would speak a few words 0} 
affectionate remembrance over her lifeless body 
on its way to its Jast resting-place. ‘That cove 
nant I must now keep, with dignity, with reserve 
with brevity. < 

The noble idea set in wonderful illumination 
by her long life, was the idea of life as an endless 
education—-education into i | 
light, into richer and diviner light, into the peace 
understanding, and 
finally into light Bternal. This beautiful thought 
her life of nearly 


was idyllic. 
ton, South Carolina, in the sunny South, an only 
daughter, an only sister, 
personal beauty and equal grace and charm 
mind, dearly loved, fondly regarded by all, 
was to her a paradise, i 
took possession of her then ; 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Established 
1873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. JoHNson, R. N,, Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts, 


| 


] 
| 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS, | 
THE LESLIE ° 


A aniet, cosy little House by the sea. Opens June 10th, — 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 1th season. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency q 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York f 

Recommends teachers to colleges, 

schools in all parts of the ‘country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


Si 


public and private — 
WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
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yorld, and she wanted to live in it; and that 
yest lasted to the end. 

The second stage came with the migration of 
e famiily northward. This meant seriousness 
nd expansion. Her mother, lion-hearted woman, 
bagle-eyed for righteousness, passionate in her 
Mhristian faith, feared the effect of the slave- 
holding power upon her little family. She freed 
her slaves, and then, like the first Hebrew, 
ith her family went out not knowing whither 
le went, but in response to God’s call, “Get 
hee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I 
iwill show thee.’’ She sent her three sons through 
sollege, and completed the formal training of her 
only daughter. There was the second stage, the mi- 
eae that brought the sense of sin and tragedy 
lm the world, a new order of grave thoughts, and 
he dedication of herself to Christ. 
‘The third stage in education was the 
romance of love. Nothing more beautiful was 
ever seen, I think, than her pride in her student 
over who became her teacher, than her pride in 
her minister husband and her soldier husband. 
That romance lasted through her entire existence, 
deep as life, high as faith, intense, warm, part 
lof her being, part of her religion, glorifying the 
future as she drew near to the great mystery. 
(There was another expansion of being, through 
love, marriage, motherhood; the growth was so 
marked, so beautiful, so unmistakable, so fine. 
Then there came the romance of sorrow. She 
was a widow at forty-seven, with six children. 
She traveled through the divine depths of sorrow 
thereafter ; for forty years the motto of her life 
might well have been, “Sorrowful, yet always re- 
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“One Room into Many— Many into One” 


Used in more than 39,000 churches and 


ublic institutions. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet R-3 


THE J. G. WILSON CorP., 11 E. 36th St., N.Y. 


Offices in the Principal Cities 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Write Dept D 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 
409 East 13% St. 


DIETZ 


INDIVIDUAL 
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SERVICE 


Recommended by All Denominations. 


CHICAGO 
14.E. Jackson Blvd. 


Generally Used. 
Write today for booklet. 


The Only Real Noiseless Service 


| WM. H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St, Chicago, 
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joicing.” New insight, new moral vigilance, new 
refinement, new exaltation of character, intenser 
faith, higher susceptibility to God, came out of 
this great period. I have never seen anything 
finer—and I have watched it for thirty-eight 
years—than the dignity, the refinement, the ex- 
altation, the faith, the tenderness, the love, that 
characterized her widowhood. 

Then came the last phase, the nine years’ dis- 
cipline of invalidism, when the strong spirit was 
fettered by infirmity, girt about with limitation, 
discomfort, distress. Often she seemed to me 
then, although always picturesque, a frail, pa- 
thetie little figure, except for her invincible 
spirit. About six months ago there came another 
great change. There came perfect content, no 
protest, abounding appreciation of the love of 
her children and their devotion, the services of 
those who waited upon her, the wonderful kind- 
ness and skill of her physician, the remembrance 
of many friends, and particularly the children 
and children’s children of those who received her 
here sixty-five years ago when her husband came 
in his thirty-third year to be the Associate of 
Dr. Blagden, and she, a young woman, in her 
twenty-second year. Few things went deeper 
into her life than the remembrance of the chil- 
dren’s children of her first parishioners. 

She had a perfect death, absolutely perfect ; 
all apprehensiveness vanished, there was not a 
shadow of fear; it was the gliding of the vessel 
of her life in the channel, smooth and calm, that 
leads to the inner Harbor. All that one could 
hear was just the beat of the engine in the peace- 
ful movement with the flowing tide onward, till 
she disappeared from our sight. 

The most difficult voyage that we make is 
mortal life. To cross the seas of time with all 
our affections, all our obligations, and all our 
humanities conserved for us by the Nternal 
Spirit, and to go quietly into port after the storms 
of this uncertain world, with faith, hope, and 
love, the colors of the soul flying clear and beau- 
tiful, that is the great thing for the individual 
and the great thing for the community. 

“The storm is changed into a calm 
At His command and will, 

So that the waves that raged before 
Now quiet are and still. 


“Then are they glad, because at rest, 
And quiet now they be; 

So to the heaven He them brings 
Which they desire to see.” 


REV. FRANKLIN NOBLE, D.D. 

Rey. Franklin Noble, D.D., died in Washington, 
D. C., April 25, 1922, in the 85th year of his 
age. Dr. Noble was the son of Rev. Mason Noble 
and Mrs. Kate Pleasant Noble, and was the 
eldest of four brothers, all of whom were Con- 
gregational or Presbyterian ministers. He was 
a graduate of Williams College in 1856, and of 
Union Theological Seminary in 1861. He was 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at 
Sandusky, O., the Congrgational Church at Tor- 
ringford, Ct., the Church of the Covenant (Con- 
gregational), Brooklyn, N. Y., the Presbyterian 
Church, Hempstead, L. I., the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Saginaw, Mich., the South Con- 
gregational Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., and in 
the last years of his life Congregational Churches 
at Falls Church and Van der Werken, Virginia, 
suburbs of Washington. 

Dr. Noble did a large amount of literary work, 
mainly editorial. Besides communications to vari- 
ous papers and magazines, he was on the staff of 
revisers of Appleton’s “New American Cyclo- 
pedia,”’ in 1875 ; was one of the editors of “Alden’s 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia”; was actively em- 
ployed in the preparation of the “Standard Dic- 
tionary,” Funk & Wagnalls ; and was for a series 
of years Editor of the Treasury, the Homi- 
letical Magazine published by B. B. Treat. In 
connection with this, he published two volumes 
of homiletical material: “Thoughts for the Oc- 
casion,” and “Sermon Themes.” 

Dr. Noble was always devoted to the work 
of preaching the Gospel, and rounded out nearly 
sixty years of active service before his retirement. 


Russian Students Help 


Leaders of famine relief in Russia report that 
Russian students are taking an active and im- 
portant part in the work. In all the districts 
he unloading and distribution of food supplies 
is largely done by students, despite the fact 
that they are, one and all, almost starving 
themselves. ‘The relief agencies find them far 
more efficient and reliable helpers than any 
other section of the community. “They work 
with the utmost devotion, receiving no pay but 
one scanty meal a day, and unsparingly give 
| many hours overtime daily. Hundreds of stu- 
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dents have come down from non-famine dis- 
tricts to take part in this work with religious 
devotion of saving Russia.” 


A Manual Greek Lexicon of 


the New Testament 
By G. ABBOTT-SMITH, D.D. 


Gives the correct meaning of the 
words in the Greek N. T. It will super- 
sede other lexicons which are based on 
the assumption that the language of the 
New Testament was a Semitic-Greek 
idiom peculiar to the Biblical writers. 

$6.00 


The 
Carpenter and His Kingdom 
By ALEXANDER IRVINE 


A Life of Christ which aims so to pre- 
sent his teachings as to restore them to 
the supreme place in the life of the in- 
dividual and of society. A remarkable 
book by a remarkable man. $1.50 


The Crisis of the Churches 


By LEIGHTON PARKS, D.D. 


A book by an Episcopalian that rises 
above the sectarian view of the situa- 
tion. It sees an opportunity, a duty 
and a need for closer unity, that the 
churches of all denominations cannot 
afford to overlook, and indicates how 
this may be brought about. $2.50 


Belief in God 


By CANON CHARLES GORE, D.D. 


Defends the Christian faith against 
all kinds of modern attacks. A book 
that must be read by every thinking 
man who wishes to be intelligent about 
his religion. $2.25 


Living Religions of the East 
By SIDNEY CAVE, D.D. 


Gives a brief account of Hinduism, 
Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, the religions 
of China and Japan, and Islam, $1.75 


Bible and Spade 
By REV. JOHN PETERS, D.D. 


Shows how archeological discoveries 
verify the historical statements in the 
Bible. $1.75 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597-599 Firra AVENUE, New York 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND MARBLE: *: -° 


“Jacobp Att Glass Company 


‘Dept.eL} 2700 St. Vincent Ave.;'St- ‘Louis, Mo. 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


B E L L Ss Me anedialty 
MENEELY BELL CO. 


7 NY. AND 
220 BROADWAY. NN. CITY. 


L& 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy 11 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 
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Women’s Organizations 
S' 


WOMAN’S BOARD oF Missions, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTHRIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a. M. 

WOMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
Room 421, Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Mrs. R. C. Kirkwood, President ; 
Mrs. Ernest A. Evans, Vice-President; Mrs. W. 
W. Ferrier, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney, Hxecutive Secretary; Miss Blizabeth S. Ben- 
ton, Associate Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’s HoMB MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. Pas: 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 

WoMAN’S HOMBH MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGRHGATIONAL BOARD oF PASTORAL SupP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY Socizty, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work, The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 


gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E. Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Sewall, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from ehurches and individuals, also 


bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. BR. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION oF Boston 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. B. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THD FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

THD MISSIONARY Socinry OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administerg Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
a ee Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

President, Samuel Usher ; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JOHN B. CaLvert, D, D., President; GrorGn 
SipNny WEBssTER, D. D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 

National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 


New England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Moderator, Rev. William B. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles B. Burton, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Truman J. Spencer, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Moore, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 


—————— A eS 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 

Rev. ROCKWELL H. Porrnr, Chairman, Ct. 
Rev. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mk. WALTER E. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rev. ARTHUR H. BRapForD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 


Heecutive Staff 
Rev. CHARLES BH. BuRTON (er officio), Secretary 
REY. JAMES BH. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Rev. JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary 
Rev. Harry D. SHELpon, Superintendent of Dis- 
tribution 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 


The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 


For literature and information address the 
Commission on Missions. 


er 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 


19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 
JOHN R. MONTGOMERY, Vice-Chairman 
JOHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to relate 
more effectively the churches to the educational in. 
stitutions, and to assist these institutions, both 
financially and with administrative advice. 


_-_l ee 
THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


Assistant Secretary, 


Treasurer, Frank F. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


Rev. Charles §. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Hastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


—————————— SS ee 
THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 

ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 

ministers, or their widows and children, 

Rey. Charles 8. Mills, Secretary 

Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


‘May 18, 1922. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS, 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS : 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries” 4 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy * 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs || 
Rey. William B. Strong J 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White | 
Secretary Middle Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, | 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City | 
See’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
See’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco I 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- | 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. | 
| 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 
Set 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rev. George L. Cady 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee Corresponding Secretaries 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs, F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 
Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., 
Francisco. 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


— 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


San 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. BE. Holt, Social Service Secretary 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education See. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


Se 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
Rnv. FRANK M. SHELDON, General Secretary 
JOSHPH B. Rogson, Treasurer 
VmeRNOR M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A, Hagstrom, Western Manager ‘ 
KENNETH §. BALLon, Advertising Manager 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 


We supply every essen- 
tial for the Communion 
service. Trays, Glasses, 
Covers, Plates, Com- 
munion Wine, etc. 


SUPPLIES 


ORDER OF YOUR OWN HOUSE 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 
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An Abridged Edition of “Worship and Song” 


FOR $15.00 PER HUNDRED 


> order that the many churches that do not feel that 

they can afford an immediate outlay of a considerable 

sum for the purchase of books for the Sunday school or 

mid-week meeting of the church, we have planned this 
special edition of “‘ Worship and Song.” 


HEY are made to sell at a popular price—the idea being that schools who would like later 
to adopt the complete edition of Worship and Song, and do so, can purchase the abridged 


edition as a tentative arrangement, with the privilege of returning the abridged edition to us 
within a reasonable time in part exchange toward the complete Worship and Song. 


More than More than sixty carefully selected, with a view to various uses, and printed from the 
plates of Worship and Song (revised), on the same quality of paper used in the com- 


60 Hymns 


plete book. 


Orders of The four Orders of Service were chosen from those in Worship and Song (revised) and 
Service indicate the variety and character of those in the complete edition. 


s 9s The book is bound in heavy manilla paper, printed in a deep red, making it as nearly 
The Binding a facsimile copy of the complete cloth bound book as is possible. [A strip of strong 


cloth along the back gives it strength and durability. ] 


The Price Only fifteen dollars per hundred F. O. B. Boston or Chicago. A price which puts the best 
music within the reach of any community. 


How This Book Will Be Used 


In Conventions (by special arrangement.) 


In Churches which do not feel that they can afford the complete book now. 


In special Community Services. 
In Missions—Sunday Schools—Anywhere. 


WE WILL TAKE THEM BACK 


If after use you decide to purchase the complete edition of Worship and 
Song, we will make you a generous allowance for the abridged edition. 


Ask for particulars. 


| | 
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The Orient and Kurope 


The trip of the 
“ Congregationalist ” Party 


A Round Trip Cruise on the Palatial Ca- 
nadian Pacific Express 


S.S. “Empress of Scotland” 


(25,034 gross tons; 42,500 tons displacement.) 


Representing the Highest Standard of 
Trans-Atlantic Express Service Throughout. 


Wonderful Mediterranean Cruise 


Itinerary — 

Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada and the 
Alhambra), Gibraltar (Tangier), Algiers, 
Athens, Constantinople, the Bosphorus and 
Black Sea, Caifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Bethany (Damascus, Sea of Galilee, Naza- 
reth, Samaria, Jericho, the Jordan and Dead 
Sea, Desert of Sinai), Alexandria, Cairo, 
Heliopolis (Memphis, Luxor, Karnak, 
Thebes, Phile, Assouan, and the Great 
Dam, First Cataract), Naples, Pompeii 
(Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), Rome, Nice, 
Monte Carlo, Havre (Paris and French 
Battlefields, London), Liverpool, Quebec, 
Montreal and New York—a marvelous pro- 
gram. 


CAIRO—ADABASTER MOSQUE—CAIRO WOMAN— 
ESBEKIEH GARDENS 


THE SHIP 
25 Imperial Suites and Chambres de Luxe with private bath. Three Great Promenade Decks, partly glass-enclosed, 
largely devoted to sumptuous Publie Rooms. Many Double and Single Rooms with beds, windows, running water, 
ete. Gymnasium, Elevator, and latest safety devices. Good ventilation, each room having electric fan. 
Inspiring Services and Lectures, Travel Club meetings, Concerts, Entertainments, Deck Sports and Contests, and 
delightful social life. Unexcelled Cuisine of the highest Canadian-Pacific Standard. Musical Program—Orches- 
tra of Selected Musicians at Lunches and Dinners. 
Mostly Steam Tenders for Quick Landings; Staff of Trained Directors for Shore 
Trips; two Lady Chaperons; Physician, Nurses and Ship Hospital. 

FIRST CLASS 
$600 AND UP 


including regular 
and shore expense. 


Our party is being organized by D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D., author of ‘‘The Mediterra- 
nean Traveler’? and Managing Director of Clark’s Orient Cruise of 1922, and the 
“‘Round The World’? Cruise of 1923. 


ship 


Eighteen Previous Successful 


Annual Clark Cruises insure perfected arrangements. 65 Days, $600.00 and up, 
including regular shore trips, landings, carriage drives, guides, hotels, railroads, 
fees, ete.—everything first class. 


No Travel Worries. ‘Ours to prepare, yours but to enjoy.’ 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET (100 pages) AND 
SHIP DIAGRAM SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. . 


65 DAYS 


in Ideal Mediterranean 
Climate, visiting the most 
fascinating countries in 
the world. 


Sailing Feb. 3, 1923 from 
New York. 


Cruise Department, “The Congregationalist,” 14. Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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4 Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
THE NEW LINCOLN MBMORIAL IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Erccted as the nation’s monument to Abraham Lincoln. To be dedicated on Memorial Day. 


THE SIEVE, by Lloyd C. Dougias 


OES IN THE MINISTRY— BROTHER PAUL OF THE PINEY 


UNHERALDED HER 
WOODS, by Ethel Daniels Hubbard 


MEMORIAL DAY—An Editorial 


MEMORIALS 


It has been our good fortune to build many memorials for readers of The Congregationalist. 
These memorials have been shipped to all parts of the United States and Canada,—and, we be- 
lieve, with perfect satisfaction.to the purchasers. 

For over half a century we have been designers and builders of artistic Monuments, Mauso- 
leums, and Headstones, taking pride in our craft, the oldest known to ages. Great care has always 
been taken to assure beauty of stone, superior workmanship and the approval of our customers. 


Plans submitted free of charge. Write for booklet. 


Granite 


Marble 


Slate Freestone 


Bronze Garden Pottery 


WESTERLY GRANITE CO,, Inc. 


355 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


{ Tup Starr: Hditor-in-Chief, Rey. 


BARTON, 
BALLOU. 


The Congregationalist (1849) succeeds The Recorder, founded 1816; 
eee ae eee by The Pilgrim Press, 
Beac Bos omposition by Thomas Todd Co. 
Rates: Single subscription, $3.00 a year; in Church Clubs and to 
(0, Canadian posta 5 
year. Subscriptions must be paid in advance. Henbiris enek ae 


The Advance, 1867. 
at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Ministers, $2.75. Foreign postage, $1.00. 
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Wohten Rotrp CosinicH ; Western Editor, Ruv. R. W. Gammon, D. D 
a eo) ; Literary Editor, Rey. Parris T. FARWELL; News Dditor, 

Iss a G. WHITH ; Contributing Editor, Rpv. WILLIAM BE. 
.D.; Advertising and Circulation Manager, : 


Continuing 
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Atlanta Seminary Anniversary 


The 19th commencement exercises of Atlanta 
Theological Seminary were held from May 4 
—May 11. Dr. Joseph M. Blosser, pastor 
emeritus of Union Tabernacle Congregational 
Chureh, Atlanta, gave the annual address to 
the students going out for their summer work. 
The students’ reception on the night of May 5 
was followed on Sunday night by the bacca- 
laureate sermon by Rey. William G. Clinton, 
pastor of the Ponce de Leon Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Public examinations occupied 
Monday and Tuesday, and Wednesday was 
filled with Class Day exercises, the annual 
meeting of the trustees and the alumni sup- 
e per. Newly elected trustees include Rev. 
" Dwight S. Bayley, Mr. William Grant Smith, 
| Rey. W. T. Stuchell, of Atlanta; Rey. M. S. 
Freeman, of Chattanooga: Rey. W. B. Duttera, 
of Salisbury, N. C.; and Rev. J. W. Bixler, of 
) Exeter, N. H. Rev. D. Witherspoon Dodge 
"was elected to the professorship which he has 
. filled so well during the past year. The trus- 
tees decided to take the important step of 
opening a branch seminary next fall at Demo- 
rest, in connection with Piedmont College. 
‘Students of the seminary may take their first 
two years in Demorest, joining the main body 
at Atlanta for the third year. 
| On Thursday, the addresses of the 
were given, followed by the annual alumni 
meeting. Rey. J. F. Blackbuen, 04, of Atlanta, 
was elected president, and Rey. W. H. Till- 
‘man, ’06, of Atlanta, secretary. The alumni 
address was delivered by Rev. John M. Tros- 
per, 710, of Evarts, Ky.’ The speaker at the 
graduating exercises Was Rev. J. S. Lyons, 
.D., pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Atlanta. The degree of B.D. was conferred 


graduates 


upon Claude C. Williams, Canton, ING CoB Ox 
B.B.L., upon William H. Clem, Bvarts, Wye s 
and a diploma awarded to William B. Graham, 
Atlanta. The honorary degree of D.D. was 
bestowed upon Rey. G. S. Butler, pastor of 
the Congregational Church, Demorest, Ga. The 
president's reception closed a week which those 
familiar with Atlanta Seminary commence- 
ments pronounced the best for a number of 
years, both in quality of addresses, in attend- 
ance and in the good spirit which characterized 
all the gatherings. 


Comfort from the Word 


By Alice Dinsmore 


‘No one who has been brought up in a Chris- 
tian home, the beauty and sacredness of the 
Scriptures are matters of course, just as much 
as are filial love and duty. But it is only 
when certain texts have been burnt into one’s 


In Time of Question 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 
Let us remember in our little years, 
When evil claims the final victory, 
That He is burdened not with doubt nor 
fears 
Whose strife for right can last eternally ! 


heart by the fire of deep trial that one learns 
the inner significance of God's Word. 

Years ago, when I was facing a serious or- 
deal in a hospital, the phrase “As thy days, 
so shall thy strength be” came to me like a 
strong arm held out to save. Through an 
agonizing week those words sustained my 


spirit while my body was in torture. Spoken 


first to Ashur in that far-away time, as Moses 


was blessing the tribes before he left them, the 
promise came to me as fresh from my Father 
as if given especially for me. And often since 
that time, when human help has failed, I have 
said to myself, ‘“You have proved that promise 
in the fire of experience. Rest upon it now.” 

It is when some word of Holy Writ, which 
we have never tried to keep in our memory, 
comes to us at the moment when we most need 
it that we realize the wideness of its meaning. 
My sister, whose life and my own were like 
one, was taken suddenly with a severe stroke 
of apoplexy. For days her eyes were closed 
in a death-like slumber. When the doctor 
came again and again, only to find her in the | 
same unconscious state, his grave expression 
told me that he thought the symptom unfa- 
vorable. But all the while, the words of the 
disciples to Jesus, as they were starting to 
Bethany, rang in my ears: “Lord, if he sleep, 
he, shall do well.” Again the comfort of the 
Gospel words was proven true, for my sister 
came out of her deep sleep safely, and I had 
her with me for five precious years longer. 

And since she has left me, oft-times I have 
felt I must show her something she would have 
so liked to see, or must tell her something of 
deep mutual interest, then has flashed into my 
“Are they not all ministering 
spirits sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation?” And the words 
assure me of her angelic presence. 

In crucial hours such as these have I proven 
that the Comforter whom our Lord promised 
to the disciples he was soon to leave, comes 
also to us. 

Westwood, N. J. 


mind the query, 


The trip of the 
“ Congregationalist ” Party 


A Round Trip Cruise on the Palatial Ca- 
nadian Pacific Express 


S.S. “Empress of Scotland” 


(25,034 gross tons; 42,500 tons displacement.) 


Representing the Highest Standard of 
Trans-Atlantic Express Service Throughout. 


Wonderful Mediterranean Cruise 
Itinerary — 


‘Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada and the 
Alhambra), Gibraltar (Tangier), Algiers, 
Athens, Constantinople, the Bosphorus and 
Black Sea, Caifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Bethany (Damascus, Sea of Galilee, Naza- 
reth, Samaria, Jericho, the Jordan and Dead 
Sea, Desert of Sinai), Alexandria, Cairo, 
Heliopolis (Memphis, Luxor, Karnak, 
Thebes, Phile, Assouan, and the Great 
Dam, First Cataract), Naples, Pompeii 
(Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), Rome, Nice, 
Monte Carlo, Havre (Paris and French 
Battlefields, London), Liverpool, Quebec, 


Montreal and New York—a marvelous pro- 


CAIRO—ADABASTER MOSQUE—CAIRO WOMAN— gram. 
ESBEKIEH GARDENS 


THE SHIP 
25 Imperial Suites and Chambres de Luxe with private bath. Three Great Promenade Decks, partly glass-enclosed, 
largely devoted to sumptuous Public Rooms. Many Double and Single Rooms with beds, windows, running water, 
ete. Gymnasium, Elevator, and latest safety devices. Good ventilation, each room having electric fan. 
Inspiring Services and Lectures, Travel Club meetings, Concerts, Entertainments, Deck Sports and Contests, and 
delightful social life. Unexcelled Cuisine of the highest Canadian-Pacifie Standard. Musical Program—Orches- 
tra of Selected Musicians at Lunches and Dinners. 

Mostly Steam Tenders for Quick Landings; Staff of Trained Directors for Shore 
Trips; two Lady Chaperons; Physician, Nurses and Ship Hospital. 


Our party is being organized by D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D., author of ‘‘The, Mediterra- FIRST CLASS 
nean Traveler’’ and Managing Director of Clark’s Orient Cruise of 1922, and the $600 AND UP 
‘‘Round The World’’ Cruise of 1923. including regular ship 
Eighteen Previous Successful and shore 
Annual Clark Cruises insure perfected arrangements. 65 Days, $600.00 and up, 65 DAYS 
including regular shore trips, landings, carriage drives, guides, hotels, railroads, in Ideal Mediterranean 
fees, ete.—everything first class. Climate, visiting the most 
; fascinating tries i 
No Travel Worries. ‘‘Ours to prepare, yours but to enjoy.’’ the worlds Same ee 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET (100 pages) AND ete wea 8, 1923 from 
SHIP DIAGRAM SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. 


Cruise Department, “The Congregationalist,” 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


would naturally come to mind. 


Memorial Day 


NE of the most notable events of Memorial Day this 

year will be the dedication of the new Lincoln Memo- 
rial in Washington. A picture of it appears upon the 
cover of this paper. That beautiful classic structure of 
snow-white marble adorns the shores of the Potomac, not 
far from the towering shaft of the Washington monu- 
ment. 


It may not seem appropriate to erect a Lincoln Me- 
morial in the form of a Greek temple. Something more 
rugged and suggestive of the life of the Western frontier 
But no marble can be 
too white, no Corinthian columns too perfect, nor tem- 
pled form too beautiful to become a shrine dedicated to 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln in the capital city, 


where he gave his country and the cause of freedom “the 


last full measure of devotion.” 


The Lincoln Memorial stands four-square, chaste, 
superbly impressive, to be forever a symbol of the great 
American, who lived his life and did his work so well 
that time does not blur nor cause his fame to fade away, 
put rather to grow clearer and more outstanding upon 
the sky-line of our national life. Meantime, the great 
warm father-heart of Lincoln is felt in the pulse-beat 
of all true Americans today. Better than pure and 
beautiful, but cold and silent, stone memorials is the 
memory of his life. His spirit is his best memorial, 
and we find no greater hope for this our country than 
the fact that Lincoln’s spirit lives in our national life, 
and that, in our better moods, it is as a flaming torch 
passed on and ever held aloft to light our path and 
show the Lincoln way—the Christian way—of life. 


Upon this Memorial Day, we shall do well to pay a 
special tribute to Lincoln’s memory, and pledge anew 
our faith in the cause of human freedom to which he 
gave his life. Who but Lincoln could have stood as he 
stood for the abolition of slavery, for the preservation 
of the Union against secession, unshaken by the awful 
Civil War, and then, as a father forgiving his erring 
d his arms to welcome back into the 


children, opene 
Only a madman could have 


fold the Southern states. 
killed such a leader in such au hour as that. 
eeping over Jerusalem, 


How like the figure of Jesus W 
forth with tear-filled 


was the figure of Lincoln, looking 
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eyes and breaking heart upon the land he loved, when 
it was torn with strife and stained with blood. 


Not for his deeds alone, but for his Christ-like spirit 
shall Lincoln’s memory live and shall we urge our youth 
to seek to be like him. 


As President Lincoln was the statesman leader; so 
was General Grant the military genius of the Civil War. 
On April 27, we celebrated the centennial anniversary 
of Grant’s birth. In so doing we could not fail to note 
that the spirit of Grant and the spirit of Lincoln were 
in harmony. “Let us have peace,” are Grant’s words 
upon his tomb. None could better express his spirit. 
Like Lincoln, Grant cherished no bitterness toward his 
foes. When the war was over, he became their friend. 
His was a noble example for all time. 


On this Memorial Day shall we not pay special tribute 
also to the memory of General Grant—invincible soldier, 
magnanimous victor, lover of peace? 


Memorial Day was established to honor the memory 
of the veterans of the Union Army and Navy—the Grand 
Army of the Republic. It is not to glorify war, nor to 
encourage the war-spirit. We do well to honor the heroic 
dead, to do reverence to those who responded to the call 
of Lincoln, and so loyally served beneath the Stars and 
Stripes that we might have a reunited nation and that 
slavery might be abolished from the Land of the Free. 
They who gave their lives to that cause deserve the me- 
morial tributes of flags and flowers that each recurring 
springtime brings. 


The Grand Army-of the Republic has dwindled to a 
remnant of feeble, aged men. All honor to them to the 
end! The last great war has brought its grief and left 
its hero graves, as wars have always done. Within these 
graves now sleep the grandsons of the men who wore the 
Blue and those who wore the Gray. When we decorate 
the graves of all who died for our country, as we must 
surely do, shall we not pledge anew that these heroic 
dead shall not have died in vain, that freedom, justice 
and peace shall be maintained by rule of righteous law 


and wars must be no more? 
RC: 
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The Commission on Evangelism 


EF the various commissions created by the National 

Council of Congregational Churches, none is more 
important or of more significance in relation to the re- 
demptive purpose for which the Church exists than the 
Commission on Evangelism. We have received the an- 
nual report of the Executive Secretary, Dr. F. L. Fagley, 
for the year ending March 31. It is too long and too 
detailed to present in full, but some of its features are 
specially worthy of note and comment. 

In the general report, and in the accompanying sta- 
tistics, there is the clearest evidence of increased co- 
operation of pastors and churches with the Commis- 
sion’s program, and of appreciation of the practical help 
rendered by the Commission in what is correctly de- 
scribed as “a most difficult field.” This is apparent in 
the requests for literature, which have increased from 
1,604 in 1920, to 6,722 in 1922, and in the widespread 
circulation which the statistics indicate, every state in 
the union being represented. The Lenten literature has 
been chiefly called for, which may suggest alike that the 
Commission has been instrumental in the development 
of the effective Lenten programs, which have accom- 
plished such conspicuous results, and that the Commis- 
sion is meeting a normal and growing demand. A minor, 
but interesting, feature is the anticipation that the 
literature department will soon be self-supporting. 

Anxiety to put the full output of literature at the 
service of the churches has led the Commission to ad- 
vertise widely, in press and personal letters, to pastors 
the quantity left on hand. We fear that, necessary as 
this seemed to be, it has created a wrong impression, 
and it is gratifying to find that while 1,900 copies of 
“The Fellowship of Prayer” were on hand at the end of 
the year, covered by the report, nearly 221,000 had been 
used. That seems to us very efficient distribution. Of 
the “Congregational Hand Book” a larger number re- 
mained on hand—7,250 to be exact—but nearly 118,000 
had been distributed. 

One of the dangers that besets all such work as this 
Commission is attempting is that of incurring the evil 
effects, as well as the advantages, of standardization in 
a field where personal fervor, vision, spontaneity and 
initiative are of recognized need and value. We believe 
that the Commission ig endeavoring to guard against 
these dangers by conceiving of their task, not as that 
of formalization and standardization, but as that of sug- 
gestion, co-operation and counsel. In their “Program 
for the Local Church” there is, very properly, a stress- 
ing of the pastor’s place as leader, and a representation 
of the “Program” as depending upon, and growing out 
of, the devotional life and spirit of the church. The 
“Program” is itself no standardized plan, but an effort 
to pass on to pastors and churches at large the sugges- 
tions that arise from labors and results in pastorates 
where there has been conspicuous success in the work 
of evangelism. It has long been our contention that the 
true pastor cannot leave to any other person, or to any 
outside agency, the real work of evangelism. Our ideal 
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is that of effective evangelism on the part of pastors 
and local churches. The purpose of the Commission is 
not toward the usurping of any function or authority, 
but toward the development of activity and initiative in 


the local church. We think it is well to emphasize this, | 


and to call attention to what the Commission has been 
able to do in enabling pastors and churches to learn in 
effectiveness from one another. 

We are of the opinion, also, that to the Commission 
must be attributed much of the improvement that mem- 
bership comparisons indicate. Actual accessions upon 
confession and by letter were higher in 1921 than they 
have been for years, as were also the net gains. It is 
such leadership as the Commission is giving that is 
changing a downward into a strongly upward trend. 


A Noble Example of Service 

ERE and there one finds as conspicuous examples. 

people whose interest in missions is not a passing 
sentiment, but a deep passion, touching the whole life. 
Such was Mrs. Sallie Stalker Smith, who has recently 
passed away at Ames, Ia. Herself a Congregationalist, 
She and a sister, who was a member of the Society of 
Friends, gave practically all they had to missions— 
$14,000 to the A. B. C. F. M. and $10,000 to the W. B. 
M. I., reserving only an annuity during their lifetime. 
Mrs. Smith’s whole activity was in accordance with this 
consecrated giving. Much of her life was spent at the 
Iowa State College, of which she was a graduate. With 
her husband she lived for some years at an Indian agency 
in Oklahoma, and in Charles City, Ia., where her hus- 
band was a successful physician. After his sudden 
death, and within a few months, that of her only daugh- 
ter, she returned to the college, and served it capably 
as matron. She also taught history of art, a subject 
for which she was fitted by her love of the beautiful 
and by study and travel. 

When she gave up this position she remained in the 
college community as home-maker for her elder sister 
and her brother, Dr. Milliken Stalker, founder, and for 
many years head of the Veterinary Department. This 
home she opened freely to students who needed counsel 
or sympathy. To the foreign students she was particu- 
larly helpful. With rare sympathy and tact she en- 
couraged them to tell her whatever they chose concern- 
ing their hopes and aspirations, their problems and diffi- 
culties. Doubtless many a dark-skinned lad left her 
door cheered and comforted by the quiet hour and the 
sympathetic listener. 

It is such lives that give to the church a touch of 
glory. The following sonnet, by Mrs. Smith, has been 
sent to us with the news of her passing: 


We climbed one summer morn a mountainside, 

At noon we stood upon its flower-crowned head; 
The sun its clearest light upon us shed. 

Love’s sweet companionship had been our guide. 
The haze hid all the valley from our yiew, 
Through which the forests vast, dark shadows threw. 
The snow-crowned peaks, Shasta and Lassen, drew 
Our gaze still upward toward the perfect blue. 
Alone on Sorrow’s mountain now I stand; 

I cannot look upon the happy years. 

Where all the past is hid with blinding tears; 
But far above, in steadfast beauty grand, 
Steadfast, serene the peaks of Hope and Love 
Lift up my gaze to God’s sure Heaven above! 


be] 


May 25, 1922 


5 ay 25, 1922 


> 
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Massachusetts Gives a Good Lead 

ROM the Massachusetts conference, in session at 
Fitchburg, comes the report that almost unanimously 

the Conference has reversed the recommendation of the 
Apportionment Committee that only 75 per cent. of the ap- 
portionment to the State be accepted, and decided that 
there must be an effort to raise the full 100 per cent. It is 
our trust that what Massachusetts has undertaken Massa- 
chusetts will fulfill. If this lead becomes an example and 
an inspiration to other states strategic situations will be 
saved, and the consciousness of continued forward vision 
and movement will itself give new life and spirit to all 
our service, local, national and world-wide. These are 
glorious days, alike of duty and opportunity, and it will 
be a triumph if we can meet them without retrenchment. 


Two Sorts of Conservatism 

DJECTIVES are so apt to be taken as applying to 

those for whom they are not intended, that we should 
like to insist that in our editorial reference last week to 
“dogmatic and narrow conservatism,” we had no inten- 
tion of suggesting that all conservatism is either dog- 
matic or narrow. We thought we made this sufficiently 
clear, but experience shows that even well-intentioned 
people have an immense faculty for misunderstanding, 
and we do not care to leave the matter in doubt. 

Fundamentalism and conservatism are by no means 
the same thing. The late Dr. Dwight Mallory Pratt sent 
us, shortly before his death, an article which we hope 
soon to publish on “The Art of Conserving,” in which 
both conservatism and liberalism are justly appraised 
in their relation to truth and their relation to each other. 
Both are of unquestioned value in the Church as in other 
institutions, but their value depends upon the temper 
in which they are exercised. Where brotherly love and 
the love of truth predominate, there is much to be gained 
by the compensating influences of liberalism and con- 
servatism working together. Religious movements and 
associations that center around one viewpoint or one 
idea are apt soon to run to seed. 

The narrow and dogmatic sort of conservatism, which 
we deplore as unchristian, and as a menace to our fel- 
lowship wherever it gains power, is manifest in the spirit 
in which it makes its own literalistic notions, and its 
critical, or rather uncritical, opinions a basis for judg- 
ing other men. This element in Congregational circles 
is not large; but it exists; and in some sections it is large 


enough and mosquito-ish enough to hamper men of sin- 


cere faith and progressive spirit and to subject them to 
petty persecution. 

We are entirely for freedom, for mutual confidence 
and brotherly love. We assert, and respect, the right 
of the conservative, and even of the Fundamentalist, to 
think and do his work among us, in exactly the same 
way that we assert and respect the right of the liberal. 
What we do object to is the spiritual arrogance which 
in ignorance and narrowness leads some men to set them- 
selves up as the monopolists of Christian truth and the 
inquisitors of orthodoxy. If there is one thing that the 
age reveals it is the variety of religious experience. We 
must not hesitate to charge blindness and narrowness 


against men who deny that variety, and the Christian 


validity of the experiences which it comprises, any more 
than we should hesitate to call a man blind and narrow, 
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who refused to recognize the new experiences in science 
as evidenced in the discovery of radium, wireless, and 
other marvels of our time. 

We are personally of the opinion that progress in 
Christian thought in the best minds of today IS BAS re: 
markable as progress in scientific discovery. We can 
not insist that other men should share this opinion, but 
we can at least demand an opening of the eyes to facts. 
When a Congregational minister writes in, as one did 
recently, characterizing a series of articles, by one of 
the foremost leaders in our Congregational fellowship, 
which appeared in this paper, as “disgraceful, contra- 
dicting the word of God almost on every page,” he should 
understand that he is maligning, not an individual, nor 
a small group, but a great phalanx of the most eminent 
and powerful men among us, college presidents, profes- 
sors, teachers, preachers, pastors, missionaries, dis- 
tinguished laymen, men whose lives and services bear 
witness to the quality of their faith, their reverence for 
truth, and for the Bible as a book of life and liberty, 
and their passion for redemption. If such a man cannot 
understand, or trust, his brethren, he might at least re- 
strain his tongue, and his pen from villification. 

We speak plainly, for there is no room for equivoca- 
tion and hedging. We are threatened in Congrega- 
tionalism with no serious disruption, but in some per- 
sonalities and communities disruptive forces are at work. 
Liberalism and conservatism can work together only 
where there is recognition of Christian liberty, and there 
can be Christian liberty only where there is Christian 
love. 


In Brief 

Robert E. Speer, while in India, was told by a lead- 
ing Indian that Mr. Gandhi had said to him, “If I had 
arms I would use them.” 

¥ ¥ 

Ata recent council meeting of the League of Red Cross 
Societies in Geneva, Switzerland, it was decided to re- 
move the headquarters of the League from Geneva to 
Paris to permit membership of all countries, regardless 
of their attitude during the late war. 

¥ ¥ 

While ministerial interchanges of great significance 
are taking place between Europe and America there has 
fallen to a distinguished Congregational layman the 
honor of representing America in the comity of interna- 
tional science. Prof. R. A. Millikan, who has just gone 
to give a course of lectures on the Hoover Foundation at 
Belgian Universities, was until recently a deacon of our 
Hyde Park (formerly University) Church, Chicago. He 
is at present associated with Congregationalism, in 
Pasadena, where he has assumed a position of command- 
ing importance in the California Institute of Technology. 
As professor of physics at Chicago University, Dr. Milli- 
kan gained world-wide distinction for his original re- 
searches on the electron and the structure of matter. He 
was selected to make the presentation of radium to 
Madame Curie on behalf of the women of America, and 
his address on that occasion attracted wide attention be- 
cause of his specific plea for the need of vital religion 
and the inadequacy of science alone in the world of 
idealism. Dr. Millikan is a brother-in-law of Rev. Robert 
EB. Brown, of Waterbury, Ct. 
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FROM OUR: WESTERN ee 


The Building War in Chicago 

Last year the Building Trades Unions of 
the Chicago area asked Judge Landis to act 
as arbitrator in the deadlock that held in 
the industry. The Judge undertook the task 
with the express understanding that the 
Unions would accept his awards without 
quibbling. The service that he rendered 
cost him many weeks of painstaking labor, 
and when his decision was rendered, ten of 
the thirty-two unions refused to abide by it. 
This refusal of the ten to keep their agree- 
ment is making all sorts of trouble these 
days in the building industry hereabouts. 

Two results are in evidence. The em- 
ployers have gotten together and taken 
drastic measures to enforce the awards of 
the Judge, with the result that non-union 
men have been put to work on many jobs. 
The other result was then inevitable—we 
have the usual sluggings of non-union men 
and the wrecking of property upon which 
they are working. The men who work for 
the wages set by the Landis award are in 
fear of their lives if they take a job, and 
employers who engage them run the risk of 
having their buildings ruined by so doing. 
It has created an intolerable situation. 


% * 


The people at large have not lost confi- 
dence in Judge Landis. From the day that 
he fined the Standard Oil Company $29,000,- 
000, until this present moment, a large ma- 
jority of people have trusted him as a sincere 
and just public official. He has alw ays been 
a friend to union labor and to the ‘under 
dog.” His award of hours and wages com- 
mended itself to the large body of fair- 
minded people. The fact that he resigned 
the Judgeship to clean up baseball, and to 
be able to accumulate a little money for old 
age, has not at all shaken public confidence 
in him. 

It was reported a few weeks ago that the 
Building Trades Unions had asked Ban 
Johnson of the American League to lend 
Mr. Landis to the Unions for a period long 
enough to go over the situation. It w as also 
reported that the Unions were planning to 
boycott the American League because of 
Landis’ relationship to it. The Lathers’ 
Union has already voted to fine any member 
$20 who attends an American League game. 

For many weeks now slugging and wreck- 
ing of shops that were working under the 
Landis award has continued. The situation 
up to the last week, so far as securing the 
arrest and prosecution of any of the offend- 
ers is concerned, has been one disturbing 
to believers in good government. It has 
been well known that only one group is in- 
terested in wrecking the establishments of 
those working under the Landis agreement, 
and yet the pqlice, during all the weeks that 
this sort of thing was going on, made prac- 
tically no arrests. It seemed to all parties 
alike that the police department must have 
had some knowledge of the leadership of 
those perpetrating the outrages, and that 
they could have arrested those responsible 
if they had chosen to do so. 
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It is true that the action of the courts in 
regard to the prosecution of labor leaders 
has not been such as to encourage the police 
in making arrests. It has become notorious 
that in many courts in the West it seems 
no longer possible to convict labor leaders 
of crime, however strong the evidence may 
be against them. A year ago quite a group 
of them, leaders in the Building Trades 
Unions in the Chicago area, were indicted 
and tried in the State courts, and cleared 
under scandalous circumstances. The dila- 
tory tactics of the Federal courts are seen 
in the fact that at the same time contractors 
and material men of the building industry 
were indicted, and their cases have not yet 
been brought to trial. 


oo * 


Matters came to a climax a few days ago 
when two policemen were killed, presumably 
by union labor leaders. The chief of police 
immediately got busy, and rounded up the 
most notorious of these. They are almost 
without exception, men with a long record 
of crimes of violence—in other words, they 
are common or uncommon thugs and gun- 
men. Their records, as set forth in the daily 
papers, make one wonder how Union labor 
can hope to succeed when it allows itself 
to be guided by such leadership. President 
Samuel Gompers, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, has not helped this situation 
any. He has been here once or twice since 
this trouble began, but there has never been 
a word from him advising Union labor to 
live up to its contracts. Instead of speak- 
ing to this point the last time he was here, 
he spent his time denouncing Soviet Russia. 

The tragedy of the situation is the fact 
that the unions engaged in this controversy 
are turning popular sentiment against all 
collective bargaining. So-called union slug- 
gers are slugging the unions to death. Not 
only is the union despised by many of the 
employer class, but by a multitude of em- 
ployees as well. It is unfortunate that just 
when the battle for collective bargaining 
seemed won, that so many of the leaders of 
unionism should set out to destroy their own 
organizations. There are many employers 
of labor, especially the younger men, who 
believe in collective bargaining, and the 
number has been growing in the last five 
years, but if the present situation continues, 
progress in that direction will be stopped. 

This sort of thing indulged in by either 
party to the labor controversy always 
brings an unhealthy reaction. Just now in 
Chicago we have a citizens’ committee to 
enforce the Landis awards. However legiti- 
mate the object of this committee, it is prob- 
ably too completely made up of the employer 
class, so that it is in danger of being counted 
unfair by the other party. Arbitrary meas- 
ures by either party tend to produce a situa- 
tion which a minister described to me as 
existing in a group of cities in the West. 
He says that he has undisputed evidence 
that reactionary employers of labor in this 
group of cities have made a list of minis- 
ters of all denominations who are supposed 
to be friendly to unionism and sympathetic 
with collective bargaining, and that these 
employers intend to “pinch out every such 
minister.” 
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These men are apparently all churchmen, | 
and they are wealthy and influential. They | 
believe that they can make the position of ; 
ministers who do not speak their language 
in industrial things untenable. Such action \ 
as this is just as intolerable in free America ; 
as the arbitrary measures of unions led by 
thugs and gunmen. It is astonishing that 
educated men, such as most of these are, 
should believe that they ean succeed in any 
such movement as this. They may make life 
exceedingly uncomfortable for a few minis- 
ters, and they may crucify one or two, but 
they can’t stop the wheels of progress. They 
are trying to meet these dishonest tactics of 
the labor leaders by the same sort of tac- 
tics. Being men of education and supposed 
leadership, we have a right to expect of 
them greater patience than we can expect 
of the untrained leadership of many of the 
unions. If they .think, however, that the 
prophets of the Eternal One ean be stopped 
by such trifles as bread and butter, they will 
have to think again. History records too 
many cases of failure of this sort. 

B. W. G. 

Chicago, Iil., 


It Will Pay You to Read 


Guosts AND Dervins: New SryLes, by 
GorpDoN Hatt Gerroutp (Sceribners, April). 
Discusses at length the fact (according to the 
author) that the ghosts, or spirits, are ap- 
parently “not so clever as they used to be.” 
He calls attention, by comparison, to the much 
more remarkable doings of two women of the 
18th century. 

COLLEGES AND RELIGION, by AN INSTRUCTOR 
(Scribners, May). A plea that among college 
electives should be attractive: courses in’ the 
Christian philosophy and ethics. The writer 
claims that “you will find the students them- 
selves anxious that such instruction be given.” 
He asks the question how we can expect the 
student to be interested in the truth preached 
from the college pulpit on Sunday if “we do 
not care enough to raise the philosophy of life 
of the Great Teacher to the intellectual level 
of other systems of thought.” 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE BOLSHEVIK REGIME, 
by JamEs P. Goopricu, Hx-Governor of ‘In- 
diana (Century Magazine, May). Mr. Good- 
rich went to Russia last fall, at the request of 
Mr. Hoover and Colonel Haskell, “to investi- 
gate the entire famine situation and to learn 
the truth about Russia.” Mr. Goodrich has eyes 
that see, and experience wherewith to under- 
stand. 
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Les Fleurs de France 
By Orville A. Petty 
Nodding glad assent 
They went, 
Guests in hands 
T’rom other lands, 
To whisper “True” 
On furrows new, 
And breathe a prayer 
And linger there 
To share a common fate. 


Dying for peace 
Myosotis 
With Coquelicot and Marguerite 
Bravely meet, 
That they may say 
“Memorial Day” 
“Our sons, your flowers, 
Both yours and ours, 
In gratitude and hope.” 


' paign that culminates at Waster. 


and the Resurrection. 
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Ministerial Retreat at Avalon 

“All aboard for Catalina!’ Most welcome 
spring-call to the nerye-tense ministers of 
Southern California. Accepting the de- 
nominational program, we put our souls to 
the aching point into the life-winning cam- 
Days and 
nights, books and callings, prayers and 
preaching—all are pressed into persuading 
men to share in the passion weeks of Jesus 
that lead to the discipleship of the Cross 
Speaking of the 
flesh, it is a severe, weary ministry. But 
because of “the joy set before us,’ we en- 
dure the more easily, cheerily. The very 
day after Haster, we take boat for Avalon. 

Some twenty miles from the coast line, 
out in the deep Pacific, rises Catalina Is- 
land, evidently the summit of a mountain. 
Until the electric wave lengths were being 
so sensationally disturbed by the radio de- 
liveries, the minister here was as secluded, 
except for one mail a day, as if he were one 
thousand miles from the continent. On the 
eurve of its graceful harbor nestles the vil- 
lage Avalon. 

Stable as the American Constitution has 


been the policy on which the Retreat has 


proceeded. Superintendent Kenngott cor- 
dially and effectively carries the burdensome 
detail of arrangements. The transportation 
companies make generous concessions; lib- 
eral friends bear all traveling expenses of 
home missionary pastors; residents on the 
Island heartily provide rooms for all guests. 
“Wherever one is, one must eat,’ and we 
pay for that. Here then we have an inex- 
pensive vacation, in most happy surround- 
ings; a vacation that the smallest salaried 
man can afford. Many a heavily burdened 
minister finds this a godsend indeed. 

Year by year, too, there has been little 
variation in the daily calendar. Mornings 
at ten o’clock we gather on Round Top for 
discussion of some topic vital to the life or 
work of the minister. One of the men leads 
off but general participation is emphasized. 
This season the themes were: ‘‘The Minis- 
ter as Preacher and Teacher,” with Drs. 
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Fox and Lash presiding; “The Pastor,” 
with Rev. BD. E. Day; “The Minister as 
Citizen,” with Rev. H. B. Mowbray; and 
“Books,” with Rev. Herbert Ide leading. 


Afternoons, each does as he pleases. 
Sixty-five of us—about an average number— 
were present this year. What can a man 
not find to ‘talk about and enjoy with fifty 
friends? There are hikes along the jagged 
shore line and over the mountains. And for 
some rest, Sweet sleep, much missed of late 
perhaps. 

Each evening, we gather a bit more 
formally in the little church. The Avalon 
folk are present at these meetings, and the 
subjects discussed are not without reference 
to the laymen. Thus they feel compensated 
here in the real inspiration of the hours, 
for the service they rendered us. Monday 
evening, with Dr. Kenngott presiding, was 
shaped as a memorial service for the minis- 
ters of Ayalon. We missed this year the 
genial face of Rev. T. M. Price, who for 
several years as pastor had greeted us. 
Separated only a few weeks in their de- 
parture, Mr. and Mrs. Price after grievous 
illness have gone home. With deep feeling, 
Dr. Kenngott bore felicitous tribute. Others 
used the occasion to speak heartily of Rev. 
Mr. Williams and previous ministers. <A 
most captivating paper on the history of the 
Avalon Church was presented by Mrs. 
Whitney. Then the next evening, the sub- 
jects, ‘“Discouraging Conditions of the 
Times,’ and “Encouraging” were presented 
by Drs. Frank Dyer and Roy Campbell. By 
custom Wednesday evening follows the lines 
of the prayer meeting, and Dr. James M. 
Campbell gave an address, as he has given 
them in the years preceding. For Thurs- 
day evening “Difficulties and Privileges of 
Private Prayer’ was the theme presented 
by President Herman Swartz, of the Pacific 
School of Religion. 

On the whole, Wednesday is the great 
day. In the early morning as guests of the 
church we take the glass bottom boat for 
White’s Landing. This water-scape of waving 
botanical creations with varitcolored fishes 
moving among them is an annual astonish- 
ment. Men and ladies of the local congre- 
gation busy themselves at the picnic spot 
preparing lunch. On the nearby hill our 
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discussion of a spiritual theme is edged 
with the anticipations of the festivities 
drawing near. Then the noonday meal 
brings us together for a sumptuous hour. 
This year, each guest was handed a tin cup 
for his coffee, which duly explained sym- 
bolized the tenth (tin th) anniversary of 
the Retreat. The tenth Pilgrimage; could 
it be true? Yes, and some of the men had 
been present at all of them. Then we lis- 
tened, and mused the Founders and Mile- 
stones of the Journey: Dr. James Campbell 
who conceived the plan, and has watched 
over it with jealous care, first as pastor 
of the entertaining church, and later as its 
continuing conscience, now several years 
past eighty, but vigorous and earnest, whom 
we all respect and honor, and as we are 
able give the honor that is due; and Dr. 
D. F. Fox, pastor then and now of First 
Church, Passadena, that year moderator of 
the Conference, using his executive ability 
to create a scheme which has since needed 
little alteration, in his unfailing big-heart- 
edness providing a financial democracy that 
brings within the humblest salary one of 
the greatest privileges which any man might 
covet; and whose friendship each of us feels 
to be like winter sunshine—electrical, invig- 
orating. cheering ; Mr. J. H. Stamford, leader 
of the Avalon friends who have opened 
hearts and homes to our rest. Nor should 
Dr. Ralph B. Darkin be forgotten, who 
as superintendent of the Conference that 
year assisted finely in carrying through 
the plan, which good work Dr. Kenngott in- 
defatigably continues. 

When on Friday we say “zood-by,” it is 
to regird ourselves with fresh vigor to our 
great work of Kingdom building, stronger 
men for the hope that at another year we 
again meet each other at Ayalon. 


Yucaipa, Cal. CHESTER FrERzIs. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Galoshes 

The daughter of the daughter of Keturah 
received from her mother the gift of a pair 
of Galoshes. And she drew them on, but 
she buckled them not. And her mother, even 
the daughter of Keturah, spake unto her, 
saying, Buckle them up, my dear, and so 
shalt thou keep out the cold. 

But the daughter of the daughter of Ke- 
turah answered and said, All the Big Girls 
wear them so that they Flap, and I desire 
that mine shall Flap, also. 

And her mother said, Thou art only a 
Very Little Girl, and besides, it is a Silly 
Custom. 

‘But the daughter of the daughter of Ke- 
turah answered, saying, When thou wast a 
Very Little Girl, didst thou not desire to 
do as the Big Girls did? And if their 
Galoshes flapped not, then had they some 
other custom just as silly, and I doubt not 
my mother did as the Big Girls did. 

And her mother was silent. For indeed 
there is no very good answer which can 
ever be made to that speech. 

And while I was considering these Follies 
of the Feminine Mind, behold, I took my 
little grandson unto the Barber Shop. And 
he spake up unto the Barber, saying, Cut 
it with a Pompadour, for thus do the Swell 
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Guys have theirs cut, and I desire to be 
a Regular Fellow. 

And he said this although he and I had 
often sung together a song wherein my 
method of having mine hair cut had been 
accepted as his model, namely a song about 
a man named Mr. Zip, with his hair cut 
just as short as mine. But he had discov- 
ered other models in hair-cuts beside that 
of his grandfather. 

But I am not hopeless about the younger 
generation in its desire to follow the fashions 
set by those who are leaders of the Styles. 
I am a little more determined that I shall 
be among the Leaders, when it cometh to 
the guidance of mine own young folk. 

For I have discovered many evidences 
that this world was made by a Good God; 
and one of the chief of these evidences is 
this, that no man is permitted to grow too 
tall to reach down and take hold of the hand 
of a little child. 


| An Outstanding New Book | 


Final Volume of a Great 
Encyclopedia | 
The publication of the 12th volume of 
the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
marks the conclusion, except for a forth- 
coming index volume, of the most notable 
achievement of that prince among editors, 
Needless to say, this 


Dr. James Hastings. 
concluding volume maintains the high 


standard of its predecessors, and the work, 
as a whole, constitutes a veritable library 
that for thoroughness and supremacy of 
scholarship has never been rivaled and will 
not soon be surpassed. It is a privilege and 
a duty to commend such a work. Where 
ministers and interested laymen are unable 
to secure the volumes for their own shelves, 
we trust they will use their influence in 
effecting their installation in public and 
reference libraries. A treatise of this 
nature ought to be accessible to students 
and leaders in every community, and the 
fact should be emphasized that its value is 
great for the general public as well as for 
The extensive treatment, for 
the present volume, of such 
subjects as ‘Suicide,’ “Sun, Moon and 
Stars,” “Symbolism,” “Tattooing,” “Time,” 
“Toleration,” “Totemism,”’ “Transmigration,” 
“Twins,” “Vegetarianism,” “War,” etc., in- 
dicates this wide range of general interest. 

At least three tests may be applied to 
such an Encylopedia. One may estimate 
it from its list of contributors—a rather un- 
certain test, as prestige is not always the 
equivalent of power; one may estimate from 
the expert’s standpoint the worth of its dis- 
cussions of the subjects of prime importance ; 
and one may derive some sense of its general 
value by considering the treatment of 
themes chosen at random. ‘To all three 
tests, we believe, the Encyclopedia of Reli- 
gion and Ethics gives remarkable response. 
One of the first articles to catch our eye 
was that on “Suicide,” and we may cite its 
treatment as typical. Twenty pages are de- 
voted to it, and nine different authors, each 
expert upon the phase discussed, bring 
to the reader in this compact form facts 


ministers. 


instance, in 
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that otherwise only years of study and wide 
reading could reveal. 

Over 160 contributors, drawn from a 
widely inter-racial and international field, 
are represented in the present volume. About 
one-eighth of the contributors are from this 
side of the Atlantic, and among names of 
especial interest in our fellowship are, Prof. 
W. J. Mutch, of Ripon College, Prof. W. 
M. Patton, of Carleton College, and Prof. T. 
G. Soares, pastor of Hyde Park Congrega- 
tional Church, Chicago. 


AND ETHICS, 
HASTINGS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION 
Vou. XII., Edited by JaAmeEs 
(Seribners. $8.00). 


Rocky Mountain Outlooks 

‘Ministers and laymen in this Rocky 
Mountain district are feeling a great sense 
of loss in the decision of, our Home Mission- 
ary Superintendent, Dr. William J. Min- 
chin, to accept the call of the Northern 
California Conference. 

Superintendent Minchin, in the four years 
of his work here, has steadily carried out a 
sane, constructive policy that has shown 
splendid gain all over the district. In Col- 
orado, where the theological differences are 
wide and emphatic, he has been the friend 
and helper of all the churches and ministers 
without favoritism or prejudice. He has 
not been the champion of any one group, 
but the superintendent of all. No one has 
had any strings on him, and every one has 
found his friendship true. 

When it was learned that Northern Cali- 
fornia had called Superintendent Minchin, 
letters and telegrams poured in on him, ex- 
pressing the sincere hope that he might stay 
in Colorado. But no word of eriticism is 
offered over his decision to accept the larger 
and more influential field. 

‘Mrs. Minchin will also be greatly missed, 
especially in the women’s work. She has 
done much traveling and speaking, and in 
Denver has been a center of information 
and stimulus in missionary work. 

Dr. Luman H. Royce, Superintendent of 
City Work for the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, has just paid Denver a 
ten day visit, studying a number of situa- 
tions and giving helpful advice out of his 
rich experience. Dr. Royce is almost a 
Sherlock Holmes in his way of getting at 
inside facts. A trip about a parish, a few 
interviews, and he has the situation sized 
up more clearly than some who have been 
long on the job. 

His chief objective was to help the Sixth 
Avenue Church to a definite plan for an 
adequate plant. The organization here was 
formerly the Harmon Church, built in the 
little town of Harmon, five miles from Den- 
ver. In time the city grew out around the 
church and it was re-named Fourth Avenue. 
A recent development has been a new resi- 
dence district of fine homes just north of 
the Fourth Avenue location. A year ago 
the old church building was sold and a 
portable chapel was set up on the line be- 
tween the older and the newer sections. The 
name was changed to Sixth Avenue and the 
organization became a community church, 
affiliated with the Congregational denom- 
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ination, but with the provision that people © 
from other denominations might consider © 
themselves Methodist, Baptist or Presby- 
terian members of this community church. * 
It was hoped that this plan might demon- | 
strate to independent churches that a church © 
ean be absolutely union, and yet have the i 
backing of a great denomination, and have | 
a definite missionary program through one — 
of the great church Boards. 

The plan has worked well. The church 
membership is now 200, representing nine 
different denominations, all of them careful 
of the feelings and tastes of the others, 
and all of them loyal to the missionary work 
of the denomination that handles their gifts. 
The Sunday school has increased to an at- 
tendance of over 200. The portable chapel 
is completely outgrown, and Dr. Royce was 
called in to advise as to the future plans. 

A suggested union with City Park Con- 
gregational Church, eight blocks north, was 
decided against as promising only loss in 
both fields. The present location at Sixth 
Avenue and Adams Street was approved as — 
the best available, and plans were laid for 
a financial campaign in the fall looking to- 
ward a $60,000 plant, equipped for religious | 
education, worship and social service. 

Dr. Royce also held a fruitful meeting 
with the Congregational ministers of Den- | 
yer and discussed the best way of unifying _ 
the Congregational forces of the city. A | 
committee was appointed to inaugurate such 
changes in the organization of the local 
association as will allow it to function more 
actively along the line of church extension 
in the city. Denver has fifteen Congrega- 
tional churches, all but one or two making 
substantial gains. No one of them is a great 
outstanding church, and probably never will 
be. The only hope for a strong impact on 
the city life is a definite unified program 
and a close fellowship. This it is believed 
will result from the help of Dr. Royce. 

nae 

A notable development in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region this year is the starting of 
a third International Training School, in 
conjunction with the famous one at Lake 
Geneva, Wis. Mr. George Olinger, a promi- 
nent Presbyterian layman of Denver, has 
donated a beautiful site in the mountains 
thirty-five miles southwest of Denver, and 
a permanent camp is being built to accom- 
modate one hundred pupils the first year, 
with plans for future enlargement. This 
beautiful valley surrounded by mountains 
will be called Geneva Glen. 

There will be three successive groups in 
the camp, an Older Boys’ Camp Conference, 
June 27—July 9, a School for Adult Associa- 
tion Workers, July 10-25, and an Older 
Girls Camp Conference, July 25—August 6. 

Mr. John Alexander of the International 
Sunday School Council of Religious Educa- 
tion has charge of the promotion plans. 
Mr. R. A. Waite, his associate in the Infer- 
national work, is dean of the faculty. The 
instructors will be largely those who have 
taught at Lake Geneva in other years. This 
assures a school of high grade and already 
registrations are coming in to the office of 
the Colorado State Sunday School Associa- 
tion in Denver. All hail, Geneva Glen! 

W. O. RoGers. 
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IV. “Brother Paul” of the “Piney Woods” 


LONG a rather typical ‘Main Street” of 
A a typical Louisiana town, walked two 
men, one a visitor, the other a resident, 
deacon of the local church. On their way 
they encountered the medley of races 
community harbors—Indian, 
French, Syrian, American. Frequently the 
deacon stopped to greet acquaintances 
among them, and to answer a question which 
was invariably asked in more or less broken 
English: “When will Brother Paul return? 


‘Isn’t he coming soon?” The repetition of 


the question and the evident eagerness for 
its answer eaught the visitor’s attention. 
He was sure he had sensed an unusual 
human situation. “Brother Paul’ was the 
pastor of the Congregational church; that 
fact he knew, but what was the explana- 
tion of his extraordinary hold upon people 
of all races and classes? ‘When will 
Brother Paul return?” was evidently the 
crucial question of the community. 

It was evident from remarks exchanged 
that Brother Paul had gone away on a 
much needed vacation, made possible by 
funds contributed by residents of the town 
and vicinity. “I no give anything for 
Brother Paul to go away,” expostulated a 
French Catholic whom they met, “but any 
day I give ten dollars to bring him back.” 
With this statement fresh in his mind, the 
visitor turned to the deacon with a question 
of his own: “What is the secret of your 
minister’s influence? There must be some 
unusual reason for a devotion so genuine 
as these people seem to feel. What has he 
done to create it?” Thereupon the deacon 
related to his companion portions of the 
story which the following paragraphs un- 
fold. 

Thirty years ago, Southwestern Louisiana 
was a huge timber belt, picturesquely called 
the “piney woods.” It was the region of 
the long leaf yellow pine, valuable for the 
high grade of lumber it yields; conspicuous 
in the forest for its height and beauty. Tree 
trunks rise to a height of an hundred feet, 
and with the smooth brown limbs and 
bushy green branches with the extra long 
needles, they are trees of grace as well as 
utility. Along the banks of river and creek 
grew Sweet gum, beech and magnolia trees, 
holly, dogwood and /the fragrant swamp- 
honeysuckle. It was a region to stir the 
senses with its beauty and the inlagination 
with thought of its potential development. 

In 1893, when our story begins, there 
were clearings here and there in the forest, 
inhabited by settlers in their log houses. A 
curious assortment of peoples had drifted 
into this obscure locality: white, English- 
Creoles or 
Acadians, descendants of the exiles whose 
story Longfellow tells in “Evangeline”; and, 
along the “old Spanish Trail,’ the former 
route for driving stock, slaves and pack 
trains from Texas and Mexico to the Red 
and Mississippi rivers, a fragmentary tribe 
of Indians, the Coshatta or Koasati. 

Into this interesting but forbidding wild- 
erness, there came in the year aforesaid, a 
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young man from the North, bent upon a 
definite and unusual errand. One cold night 
he knocked at the door of a lonely farm- 
house and was admitted into the little sit- 
ting room where the mother sat, rocking her 
youngest child to sleep. To her astonished 
eyes the newcomer was like an apparition 
from the great world beyond the forest 
border. He looked like a boy of eighteen, 
slight and rosy-cheeked from his walk in 
the wind, with a laughing, friendly manner, 
but with an ease and dignity of bearing 
that bespoke his birth and breeding. It was 
Paul Leeds, the young preacher, who at the 
father’s invitation had stopped at the rice 
farm in the clearing, on his way to explore 
his huge parish in the “piney woods.” 


Rey. Paut LEeps with His WIFE AND 
DAUGHTER 


The young man’s home was away North 
in Michigan, but at eighteen he had gone 
to Dallas, Tex., to work as clerk in a hotel. 
There he had an experience which gave 
new direction and meaning to life. He was 
converted in the good old-fashioned sense of 
the word, with a reality and thoroughness 
which make us of this critical modern world 
acknowledge that a vital and essential ex- 
perience is embodied in the word. A sermon 
preached by Rev. Luther Rees, in Dr. Sco- 
field’s church in Dallas, was the magnet 
that first drew him into the Christian life. 
Later, in a meeting conducted by Rey. A. 
B. Simpson, of New York, he resolved to be- 
come a missionary. Two or- three years 
were spent in preparation, when, under the 
direction of his pastor, Dr. C. I. Scofield, 
also missionary superintendent for Loui- 
siana and Texas, he went for temporary 
appointment to Jennings, La., expecting 
eventually to join the mission in Central 
America. While at Jennings he learned of 
the scattered settlers in the “piney woods” 
thirty miles northwest and set out to rec- 
onnoiter the situation. 

Thus it had.come about that he arrived 


at the rice farm that cold autumn evening, 
where he received the welcome which was 
his in increasing measure, as he returned 
ever and anon to that home in the clearing. 
The children were always first to see him in 
the distance and to run to the house, shout- 
ing with glee: “Brother Leeds is coming.” 
At the conclusion of that first visit, he set 
out, with his host as guide, to follow the 
trail which led into the heart of the “piney 
woods.” To settlements twelve and fifteen 
miles apart they walked, at each place 
holding prayer meetings and preaching sery- 
ices. With that trip, the work of Paul 
Leeds’ unique ministry began. Thereafter 
there was no question of Central America 
or any other spot in the world, for it was as 
plain to him, as if God had spoken, that 
he had found the rightful scene of his life 
work. 

There was no fixed stipend for the pas- 
tor of this forest parish. His people were 
oppressed with the poverty of their lot, 
and with old sectarian prejudices lurking 
in their minds, he refused to be the appointed 
worker of any denomination, believing that 
he could more quickly win their confidence if 
he came to them unofficially. He went from 
house to house, accepting invitations as they 
were proffered, and such small remuneration 
as his more prosperous parishioners were 
able to give. On this basis his first year’s 
salary amounted to thirty-three dollars; 
each year it was increased slightly until 
in the fifth year it reached sixty-six; at 
the end of eight years he had received a 
total of eight hundred dollars. Like the 
apostle whose name and spirit he bears, 
Paul of Tarsus, his own hands “ministered 
to his necessities and to them that were 
with him.” In the lumber camp he caught 
the knack of felling trees and Sawing logs 
in company with the lumberjacks. In the 
cotton patch he picked cotton with the owner, 
not that he might receive payment for 
service rendered, but that he might win the 
man for God. With the settler who was 
building a house, he turned carpenter and 
worked by his side. In the homes he visited, 
he became cook or nurse as the circum- 
stance required, frequently watching day 
and night by the bedside of the sick. One 
winter he taught a private school for three 
months, patching out his scanty income as 
well as revealing to the children a Christ- 
like pattern of living. His parishioners tell 
the story of a gift of money bestowed upon 
him for a suit of clothes which he all too 
evidently needed. Setting out for town to 
purchase the clothes, he stopped in a 
widow’s house on the way, and discovered 
her destitute plight. Upon reaching town, 
he bought provisions instead of clothes, 
hired a team and dispatched them to the 
widow’s house. He could do without a new 
suit, he declared, better than the widow 
could live on potatoes alone. 

Gradually his parish boundaries widened 
until in a few years he covered a circuit of 
forty square miles, by a systematic route of 
visitation which took a month’s time. On 
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each round he preached twenty to twenty- 
five times, in cabins, schoolhouses, arbors, 
stores, on a log by the portable sawmill, 
anywhere and everywhere that listeners were 
to be found. ‘He always carried his pulpit 
with him,” declared one of his parishioners. 
He carried his pastor’s study also, for he 
searched the Scriptures that he might be 
more “completely furnished” for his ministry. 
On the bank of the river while waiting for 
the ferry-boat, he would lie in the grass with 
his Bible open before him, pondering a 
theme he wished to present to his people. 
In a log cabin where he once spent the night, 
he lay prone on his face on the floor, wrest- 
ling in prayer over the problems of his diffi- 
cult parish. His prayer life was arduous 
and the answers he received were sometimes 
strangely impressive. 

Mr. Leeds’ first ministry was among the 
Creoles and English-speaking white people; 
among them alone his parish reached the 
aforesaid bounds, forty square miles. On the 
edge of the timber and upon the adjoining 
prairie lived the Catholic Creoles, supposedly 
impervious to Protestant approach. “God 
soon opened their doors to me,” said Mr. 
Leeds, “by such means as ministration to 
the poor and sick.” Often he would be sum- 
moned to the house of sickness, when he 
would take the Catholic prayer book and 
read chosen portions in French, thereby 
leading the way to his own inimitable pres- 
entation of Christ as Saviour. Out of that 
French Catholic settlement developed one of 
his largest churches, with a membership of 
one hundred and forty. 

While at his temporary post at Jennings, 
Mr. Leeds had first heard of the detached 
tribe of Indians living far back in the forest 
on Bayou Blue. With quick imaginative 
sympathy he began at once to pray for 
them, little dreaming they would some day 
form the most striking portion of his parish. 
As he went through the forest paths, on 
foot or on the back of a pony when he was 
fortunate enough to possess one, he en- 
countered stray members of the Indian tribe. 
Sometimes they would warily approach a 
service being held on the river bank, under 
the sweet gum and magnolia trees, enticed 
by the singing which made an invariable 
appeal. Now and then the preacher would 
venture into an Indian hut where some one 
was sick, there to sing and pray with the 
family and usually to add some little un- 
asked service which was not forgotten. 


By many and devious ways Mr. Leeds won 
the confidence of these people. Once the 
Caleasien river overflowed its banks and no 
boat was at hand to ferry a stranded Indian 
across. He stood on the shore bemoaning 
his fate, until the preacher came along, 
seized an old ‘“‘choctaw,” raft of logs, and 
by deft maneuvering through the swift cur- 
rent, landed the Indian safely on the other 
side. Such timely assistance was likely to 
be kept in remembrance. Several times Mr. 
Leeds was able to circumvent unscrupulous 
white men who would have made prey of 
the Indians, once preventing a shrewd law- 
yer from making a fake trip to Washington 
at their expense. It was his rule of conduct 
to engage in friendly talk every person he 
met on his pastoral rounds, and to bend the 
talk to the chief theme of his thoughts, the 
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claim of Jesus Christ. One day he saw two 
Indians approaching in a roisterous stage of 
drunkenness. Yielding to the moment’s im- 
pulse, he passed them with a mere greeting. 
Quickly repenting his neglect, he retraced 
his steps, overtook them and persuaded them 
to sit down and talk in their broken English. 
Taking out his New Testament, he read such 
verses as he thought they could understand, 
and finally brought them to their knees in 
prayer. That penitent return to duty resulted 
in the conversion of one of the Indians who 
later became deacon of the church. 

At last: the day came when the Indians 
definitely asked Mr. Leeds to preach for them. 
In March, 1901, the first regular service was 
held; in May, the itinerant preacher re- 
turned to his new flock; and in September 
he received summons to come and dedicate 
the church they had built during the summer, 
a structure thirty by forty feet. Upon that 
occasion twenty-eight Indians asked for 
baptism and examination revealed an hon- 
est conviction that could not be gainsaid. 
There was a memorable baptismal service in 
the waters of Bayou Blue, after which Saint 
Luke’s church was organized there in the 
heart of the woods. 

The regeneration of that Indian commu- 
nity under the influence of Paul Leeds is one 
of the wonder stories of missionary history, 
comparable to the transformation of the New 
Hebrides island of Aniwa, under the inspira- 
tion of John G. Paton. A new social order 
has been created out of the chaos of that 
reckless and depraved Indian camp. A man 
who has known the Indian tribes of five or 
six states, sums up Mr. Leeds’ achievement 
in these words: “The greatest wonder is that 
after all these years a great majority of 
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follow the Christ who had made such a> 
change in the lives of his grandchildren. 
Christian 


| 


ideas regulate the Indian com-~ 


munity life; some tidy homes have replaced 


two 
side of Bayou 


y 


the tumble-down shacks; 
churches stand on either 
Blue, and a day school enrolls forty or more 
boys and girls. y 


well-kept | 


One day not long ago a white man met an | 
Indian who was carrying a bottle of whiskey. | 


By way of remonstrance the white man . 
said: 
would feel very sad if he knew that one of 
his Indians, whom he loves, had a bottle of 
whiskey?” The reply was instantaneous: 


“T no do nothing to make Brother Paul feel . 


bad,” and the bottle was flung into the river. 
Perhaps he had seen the light which il- 
lumines Brother Paul’s face when he speaks 
of “my beloved Indians.” 

There have been many exciting episodes 
in Mr. Leeds’ career in the “piney woods.” 
Certain stories have become _ proverbial 
among the people of his parish: the wild 
ride of twenty miles on a railway log truck 
when he held a drunken, swearing lumber- 
jack in his arms to keep him from falling 
under the wheels; the forest fire on the 
border of the prairie when a young wife, 
whose home was endangered, fought the 
flames alone until the preacher came gallop- 
ing up on horseback and beat back the fire 
until the wind changed and the danger was 
past; the Christmas wedding in the Creole 
section, when a fight developed in the yard, 
with knives flashing and blood flowing, and 
the minister strode in to the mélée and be- 
came master of the situation. The crown- 
ing tale is sure to be his exploit in crossing 
the Whiskey Chitto river at high water, 
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these people are living a life as different 
from the old as they did the first days of 
their conversion, and the settlement, from 
having been a drunken, worthless liability, 
has become a law-abiding, sober, partially 
industrious community. The Indians have 
stopped all customs that they thought con- 
flicted with their new life, accepted rules of 
a chureh, built a comfortable place of wor- 
ship which they have ever since attended.” 
Two years ago the last adult Indian, a man 
claiming to be ninety-three years old, made 
confession of faith declaring his wish to 
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bearing the body of a child to burial. 
Heavy rains had flooded the stream so that 
there was no way of access to the cemetery 
on the other side. But Brother Paul was equal 
to the emergency. Placing the coffin in a 
dug-out, he paddled through the river over- 
flow for a mile or so, then mounted his 
horse and with the casket on his shoulders, 
swam the stream and buried the child. 

In the year 1907, when Mr. Leeds married 
Miss Bessie Allen, he abandoned his nomad — 
life and settled in the parsonage adjoining 
the church at Kinder, the town which he : 


“Don’t you know that Brother Paul | 
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had seen developed, from the stumps and 


‘slashings left by the departed sawmill, into 


a sizable community with an industrial life 
and problem of its own and a variegated 
citizenship. The Congregational church, of 
_ which Mr. Leeds is pastor, may present no 


striking external features to the visitor, 
though, if he be an observant person, he 
will detect an undercurrent of spiritual 
reality none too common in the churches of 
our land. “We set a high spiritual stand- 
ard in our churches,” says Mr. Leeds, “and 


expect our people to have a Bible faith and 


‘-and pioneer flavor he craves. 
away is the lumber 


a Bible life.” But if the visitor rides in 
the pastor’s Ford car to the outlying sec- 
tions where the “piney woods” have not yet 
vanished, he will still find the picturesque 
Two miles 
settlement known as 
Hmad, where a large sawmill employs three 
hundred and fifty men and boys; an ephem- 
eral community, like many others Mr. 


' Leeds has seen come and go, bearing with 


them the people, who for a brief season 
knew the comfort of his ministry, and who, 


in their widely scattered homes, still speak 


lovingly of “Brother Paul.” 


Nine miles in 


another direction is “Three Pines,” a prairie 


be unable to send a delegation. 


settlement where there is no pine in sight, 


. 
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but in which dwells a needy human group, 
responsive to Mr. Leeds’ ministry. On the 
banks of Bayou Blue live the Christian 
Indians, just now reaching out for larger 
opportunities in the way of education and 
self-support, suggesting the need of an in- 
dustrial training school for the Indian popu- 
lation of the state. The present parish of 
Mr. Leeds is in a transitional stage, pending 
permanent development of the country, but 
at the intricate period of transition the 
really determinative work is often done. 
The sum total of such a unique ministry 
may not be expressed in mathematical 
terms. To say that at the end of eight 
years, Mr. Leeds had organized _ eight 
churches with a total membership of four 
hundred; and to add that several more 
churches were afterwards established, in- 
creasing the membership to one thousand, 
gives no adequate appraisal of this man’s 
work. It would need a story-teller of the 
rarest insight to ferret out and relate the 
enduring fruits of his ministry. Deep in 
the lives of people he has influenced, is to 
be found the finest testimony of the mean- 
ing and value of his life. From men and 
women who have once lived in the “piney 
woods” of Louisiana, and who owe their 
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chiefest blessing in life to “Brother Paul,” 
have come many significant testimonials 
from which the following have been culled: 

“T have never met a minister who has 
meant so much to me.” 

“A man never got too low for Brother 
Leeds to help. He would do without the 
necessaries of life to help some one in need.” 

“He is called to the sick and dying for 
many miles around. His presence seems to 
bring God near, so clearly does the Lord 
seem to work through him.” ‘All I can do 
or say can never clearly express my opinion 
of that almost divine man, so great and 
good is he.” 

“He was always punctual to meet his 
appointments; he would go regardless of 
rain, cold, or blistered heels; he was always 
faithful to his trust.” “As to Mr. Leeds’ 
methods, prayer and patience seem to be 
the keynote.” ‘“‘The most beautiful things 
you could say would not be too much for 
Brother Leeds.” 

When simple people, unspoiled by the con- 
ventionalities of life, give such spontaneous 
and unanimous witness to a man’s yalue, 
there must be an august meaning to his life. 
which we do well to ponder. 

Wellesley, Mass. 


The Tragedy of the Unchosen 


REAT excitement prevailed at the pal- 

F ace. Since early morning messengers 
had been arriving, by twos, threes, and in 
squads, bearing notes of regret. 

First had come word from the Benamis 
of Arimatha, stating that, owing to this- 
that-and-the-other condition, they couldn’t 
possibly be at the wedding. This was too 
bad. Then came tidings from Perza, to the 
effect that the little province over east would 
This was 
worse. And when the forenoon had been 
spent in receiving and deploring scores of 
similar messages, the king was considerably 
wrought up. Indeed, the castle flunkeys 
couldn’t remember when they had seen the 
old gentleman so thoroughly enraged—which 
was saying a great deal. 

The queen was hysterical. The undisci- 
plined young prince may have felt chagrined, 
too; but tried to conceal it under a mock- 
ing smile, for the party was of no particular 
consequence to him. The pending princess 
had locked herself in, refusing to be con- 
soled. It was a clear case that the great 


event had been spoiled—and surely not be- 


cians arriving with instruments. 
ward situation, truly! 


cause it was of no significance; for here was 
the prince, just back from a foreign tour of 
the neighboring countries, whither he had 
been sent to improve his manners, enlarge 
his acquaintance, broaden his experience and 
learn how to increase the taxes. And here 


, was the young bride—a future queen, likely 
as not. 
the feast !—already 


Was she not worth seeing? And 
in preparation: oxen 
killed; braziers waiting the torch; musi- 
An awk- 


Whereupon, the king had an idea. He in- 
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formed the chief butler to summon the en- 
tire crew of servants, and send them out 
upon the roads, hard by, to invite the general 
public to the feast. It was, of course, a 
risky thing to do; for the general public is 
an awful institution. Bewildered, but obedi- 
ent, the servants departed to perform their 
strange errand. They may have doubted the 
king’s sanity; but orders were orders. 

In a little while the people began coming. 
They were all sorts—a motley crew, for the 
most part in rags and tatters. And when 
his majesty saw them pouring througb his 
imposing castle gates, and straggling across 
his beautiful lawn, he wondered how much 
better the queen would feel, now that there 
was going to be a party, anyhow. 

But here were the guests, at his very 
doorstep. They must be received. Doubt- 
less he could provide them with the outward 
semblance of respectability, so far as cloth- 
ing might improve their appearance; so the 
maids were sent up to the royal attic to 
rummage in the chests of cast-off court 
finery. Shortly, they re-appeared with their 
arms full of kimonas and tunics and things, 
and, taking their stand in the front lobby, 
graciously tendered each arrival the where- 
withal to conceal his patches. 

All was going nicely—the guests seeming 
quite pleased over this chance to bedeck 
themselves in purple and fine linen—until 
one big, burly, thick-necked fellow came 
along, who, when they handed him a gaudy 
gown, shouted, rudely, “I don’t want it! I 
positively will not have it! They asked me 
in here, just as I was, and they can take 
me, just as I am, or throw me out!” 

So—they threw him out; and that’s all 


there is of the story, except the moral—a 
little group of seven words which deserve 
to be pasted in every hat, penciled on every 
cuff, painted on every man’s wind-shield,. 
and on every woman’s boudoir mirror and 
posted along the highway with a red lantern. 
and a bell attached to the board: “Many are 
ealled, but few are chosen!” 


COMPELLED TO CoME IN 


There was a time when only the blue- 
blooded, and the full-pedigreed were invited 
into the Palace of Opportunity. Bids were 
sent only to those who could elimb to the 
very eagle’s nest in their family tree. And 
there have been times when only the jingle 
of the guinea could be heard by the lodge- 
keeper. But the aristocracy were weary of 
functions, and the over-fed became sated 
with feasts; so a general call was issued 
to anybody and everybody to come in and 
make merry with high privileges formerly 
sacred for the elect of the earth. 

In our country the whole population has 
been commanded to come at least into the 
vestibule of the Palace of Opportunity. It 
isn’t just a simple invitation pleading, 
“Please come to our party!’ No—the strong 
hand of the law grasps the public by the 
lobe of its left ear, and leads it, not always 
with gentleness, either, to the door, and into 
the very foyer of the Palace of Opportunity. 
The generation now arriving on the scene. 
has no choice but to accept this pressing 
invitation. Fifty years ago ambitious youth 
went half-starved and ragged to earn much 
less knowledge than the present crop of 
youngsters are obliged to take—with the 
option of appearing before the Juvenile 
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Court to account for their refusal of it. 

You could murder a man, six centuries 
ago, for what it costs you to spit on the 
sidewalk today; and whereas everybody 
went toothless after fifty, when Elizabeth 
was queen, the Government now pries the 
boy’s mouth open, and has a look at ’em. 
If the tonsils don’t suit the Government, out 
they come. If your child spends his time 
catching flies, when he is expected to be 
studying geography, and finding out how 
many bushels of wheat were raised in the 
Argentine Republic in 1916, when the book 
was published, he is taken by the lapel and 
fetched to a special department, where there 
are screens at the windows and expert 
methods of dealing with the unenthused. 

But—all this does not guarantee success 
or happiness to our people. The Constitu- 
tion (speaking of its preamble,-now) is ob- 
served to the letter. It promises “life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” It 
doesn’t promise happiness—just the pursuit 
of it! We are brought, willingly or other- 
wise, to the door of the Palace of Opportu- 
nity, and thrust into the vestibule; but only 
a negligible number of these guests remain 
inside. For the larger part—they are tossed 
out as fast as they come in. Many are 
called, but few are chosen. 


Wuy THEY Go Out 


Sometimes the reasons for the expulsion 
of the unchosen seem quite trivial. Herein 
resides a tragedy. Most of the young people, 
for example, who find themselves hurled out 
through the open door of the Palace of Op- 
portunity are not bad people. Many of them 
are morally straight, mentally sound and 
physically fine. But—out they go, for no 
‘etter reason than the man had, in the story, 
who was pitched out because he didn’t wear 
tthe right kind of a dinner coat. 

It is always sad when some young fellow 
is dumped out upon the lawn, before the 
Palace of Opportunity, because he had never 
learned how to eat. Imagine him—studying 
himself round-shouldered and half-blind in 
school to fit himself for some useful task, 
and, for lack of proper manners, missing 
his opportunity to serve his generation in 
some high calling! For the day comes when 
the big man, who has it all to say whether 
or not this chap gets his chance at life, in- 
vites him out to lunch, where the business 
jnterview is to occur; sees the candidate 
eat and passes him by as unfit. Says the 
big man to himself: ‘Now, why is this? 
Why doesn’t this fellow know the little nice- 
ties of behavior? Is it because he is too 
stupid to have noticed, or too dull to have 
learned, or—doesn’t he care? In any event, 
Wwe cannot use him in our business. We 
chave altogether too many people, now, who 
are stupid, and who don’t care.” 

Many a youth is pitched out of the Palace 
.of Opportunity as soon as he gets inside the 
front door, for so slight a reason as that 
he had never learned to speak his own lan- 
guage. Some people speak five languages; 
this chap doesn’t speak any. He says, “I 
‘done’ it is just as good as I ‘did’ it, so long 
as I have really went and did it, hain’t it?’ 
No—it hain’t! Not any more. It used to 
‘be permissible, back in the good old days 
~when boys were required to drop out of 
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school at twelve to support their mothers 
and seven little sisters; but the excuses are 
all outlawed now. 

Plenty of grown men are struggling to 
maintain their equilibrium in their profes- 
sions for want of so negligible. a virtue as 
the ability to shake hands. You know the 
type—you meet him with a cordial smile and 
an outstretched hand; and he gives you a 
limp, flabby, dead fish to shake; and you 
shake it—as>much or as little as you think 
the case justifies—and give it back to him. 
He takes it and returns it to his pocket. 
And you pass on, saying to yourself, “What 
ails that fellow anyway?’ You are not the 
first person who has wondered that. And 
because there is no light in his eye, no 
warmth in his smile, no magnetism in his 
grip, he is put down by everybody as a 
pepless dud! 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE UNCHOSEN 


Every Commencement season literally 
hundreds of thousands of young people are 
invited to confront life in a bigger school, 
where the colors are black and blue. Of 
this huge consignment of potential leaders, 
only a pitiably small minority contrive to 
make their way. By far the larger number 
are pitched out of the Palace of Opportu- 
nity—and usually for some insignificant rea- 
son, considered in and by and of itself, but 
a reason, nevertheless, that stands with its 
hand on the door-knob, admitting some and 
rejecting more at the entrance to the ban- 
quet-hall. 

It is a great pity to see some fellow going 
through life engaged in holding the lamp, 
and sharpening the tools, and washing up 
after some other fellow who hasn't half this 
slavey’s knowledge, but twice his capacity 
to deal pleasantly and effectively with other 
people. This seems to be one of the rules 
of the game, however; and it does very little 
good ‘o deplore the injustice of it in the 
face of the fact of it. 

Everybody knows people who are precari- 
ously holding on to insignificant jobs when 
they might have become conspicuously use- 
ful, but for the fact that they had chips 
on their shoulders, scowls on their faces, 
greasy hat-bands, blackened finger-tips in- 
stead of blackened shoe-tips, or, perhaps, 
needed about one hundred and eighty-two 
dollars’ worth of dentistry—good enough 
people, too, but lacking a wedding garment! 

The mesh in the sieve grows smaller as 
more and more people accept invitations to 
strain through it into better positions and 
larger chances of happiness. As never be- 
fore, the number of the called is inesti- 
mably great; the number of the chosen is 
still small. To be sure, good manners and 
good morals are not inevitably found in close 
relation, but it is one of the major tragedies 
of life that so many people who do dis- 
play good morals are rendered unable to 
serve their generation for lack of tact, gen- 
tility and a proper appreciation of the fit- 
ness of things. And whoever thinks these 
matters are too trivial to talk about in a 
serious vein is hereby referred to the ancient 
parable of the wedding garment, the author 
of which was said to have spoken as one 
having authority. 

Akron, O. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


Getting Rid of Ideals 
By Rev. Thompson E. Ashby 
Brunswick, Me. . 


O that Ishmael might live before thea 
—Genesis 17: 18. 

Abraham was perplexed. On the one handy | 
he was stirred by a divine promise; on the 
other he was confronted by stern facts of | 
life. The strain was coming to be too much | 
for him and so he moved to amend the | 
promise and make it read “Ishmael” in- — 
stead of “Isaac.” Ishmael was a fact; Isaac i 
was but a promise. It is much easier to | 
adjust ourselves to facts, even though they | 
be unlovely facts, than to promises though 
they be promises of perfection. 

What a human solution this is, and so | 
often tried! Abraham was willing .to trim 
down the expectation and: make it fit Ishmael | 
rather than further sustain the promise of | 
Isaac. He would escape the strain upon | 
his faith by eliminating faith and all hands | 
agreeing to forget Isaac. Rather than strive | 
for that which seems so far beyond us, why — 
not agree to make the most of things as | 
they are? 

Who has not offered the same solution in | 
his perplexity between faith and facts? If 
the conditions of character, of manhood and | 
womanhood lay too heavy a burden upon us, 
then let us change the conditions. If our | 
principles conflict with our practice, let us | 
revise our principles. If our social ideals for | 
a better world are in sharp conflict with | 
what we find to be the ordinary standards 
of the world, let us revise our expectations 
of men and make them more “practicable.” 

It seemed like an easy way out, Jehovah 
would have been relieved from the obliga- 
tion of doing the impossible and Abraham 
from the strain of expecting him to do so. 
But it would never have done at all. They 
would have been eternally haunted by the | 
knowledge that they had deceived them- | 
selves; that instead of measuring up they had 
trimmed down. They would not have gained; 
they would have been defeated and defeat | 
was what Abraham was trying to avert. 

It is not an easy thing to sustain an 
ideal in the midst of all the contradictions | 
life can afford. That is the reason why so 
few really do it. You can almost enumerate _ 
those who have kept their ideal undimmed, 
by calling the roll of the martyrs. The rest 
of us have trimmed in the interest of eaters 
or comfort. 

And yet the world has gone forward to- 
ward civilization and liberty through those 
men who have been willing to die, or have 
actually died, for the sake of an ideal, a 
eonviction, a hope, a vision. Civilization 
has always lagged or been set back when 
it has been at the merey of those whose 
motto was “Safety First.’ It is one of 
the paradoxes of history that the men, the 
nation, or the age which is so concerned for 
security that it ventures nothing, risks noth- 
ing, imperils nothing, but keeps close to 
ways of security does not reap security at 
all, but rather senility. There are perils 
involved in accepting the promise of God 
contained in our ideal. It is idle to discount 
them; but they are exceeded by the folly 
of refusing to do so. 


| 
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1826 Keeping Pace with 1922 


High Points in a Long and Useful Life 


TIMID knock on my hotel room door 

aroused me from a. mid-afternoon nap. 
It was at Anacortes, Wash., on an island in 
Puget Sound. My caller proved to be so rare 
and interesting an individual that I thought 
others might like to share his visit. 

He is more than ninety-six years old, hale 
and clear-minded as most men are at sixty, 
and with a memory as accurate as a Swiss 
watch. Born at Lenox, Mass., Aug 16, 1826, 
Mr. Edwin U. Judd remembers to have seen 
John Quiney Adams in that statesman’s old 
age. As an original Free Soiler he voted for 
Martin Van Buren on that ticket in 1848, and 
was the last signer of the first call that re- 
sulted in. the organization of the Republican 
party. Since 1884, he has been an ardent 
Prohibition party enthusiast. 

A deacon in the Congregational church since 
1868, though now “boarding with the Presby- 
terians,”’ he says he owes his long and happy 
life to his fight for the triumph of his three 
ruling passions—‘‘anti-slavery, prohibition and 
the greatness of the Church of God.’ When 
other people ask him for his secret of longev- 
ity, his uniform reply is, “Get into a fine 
fight for a great cause, and you will be im- 
mortal till your work is done.” 

If you had a visit with a man whose life 
runs back to the very babyhood of this re- 
public, would you talk to him or listen to him, 
I wonder? I listened, speaking only when it 
was necessary to stir additional memories. Here 
are some of the things I learned at the feet 
of that rare old Gamaliel: 


A Great Party’s HUMBLE BIRTH 


The now nationally triumphant Republican 
Party, whose first convention was held in 
Michigan, July 6, 1854, which party was named 
with Greeley’s disapproval by Zach Chandler, 
was really started by Mr. Judd and his asso- 
ciates in Wisconsin, and owes its origin to a 
small meeting held Feb. 15, of the same year, 
in a little schoolhouse at Ripon. Let Mr. Judd 
speak, now, in a voice that echoes clearly 
adown those sixty-seven crowded years “That 
February schoolhouse meeting was called 
amid the excitement occasioned by the pro- 
posed Congressional repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, then pending. I was living in 
Wisconsin, where I was Congressional chair- 
man of the Free Soil party. The Whigs and 
Democrats both being stronger, we held the 
balance of power, a fact of which we made 
frequent use. As chairman also of the State 
Assembly District of my party, I had seen to 
it that only the men we approved should be 
elected to the legislature. In this way Alvin 
A. Bovay, a Whig, had been defeated by us in 
1853. Smarting under that defeat, Bovay con- 
ceived the idea of starting a new party, made 
up from the other three, and based primarily on 
the principle, “No further extension of slav- 
ery.” He called together that first caucus, 
attended by less than a dozen other discon- 
tented citizens. The meeting adjourned sub- 
ject. to second call if the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise should pass. It soon did 
pass the United States Senate, and the second 
schoolhouse meeting was held. I attended 
neither of these caucuses. At the second one, 


however, a call for a convention was drafted, , 


the proposed convention to be held either the 
8th or 11th of July—I am not sure as to the 
exact date, but it was later than the time that 
was appointed weeks afterwards by the Michi- 


By Ira Landrith 


ganders for their meeting, the one that robbed 
Wisconsin of the honor of founding a great 
party. Our Ripon call was signed by the 
men present, Major Alvin A. Bovay, Jedediah 
Bowen, Garrett Baker, Colonel Edward F. 
Daniels, and Messrs. Norton, Dellinger, Rey- 
nolds, Dunham and Martin Woodruff. 

The next morning Daniels and Bovay met 
and discussed the securing of possible addi- 
tions to signers of the call before it should be 
published. Daniels said, “If we can get Edwin 
U. Judd, of Waupon, to sign it, we can publish 
the call without other names.” The importance 
of having my name on that eall consisted 
merely in the fact that I was chairman of 
the Congressional First District of Wisconsin 
and of the West Assembly District of Fond 
du Lac County for the Free Soil Party. That 
party held the balance of power which defeated 
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the Whig candidates at the recent election, 
Bovay being one of the defeated candidates. 
On March 20, 1854, these two men drove to 
my farm, twelve miles away, called me from 
the field. I read the eall, and satisfied my- 
self that the cause was worthy and the men 
sincere. I signed it. As I drew up my 
chair to attach my signature, Colonel Dan- 
jels—Mr. Daniels then, the Civil War later 
giving him his military title—said very 
earnestly, “Gentlemen, we are making history 
today that is going down the ages.’ In vain 
did I try to induce my visitors to stay for 
noon dinner. ‘‘We have a long ride over a 
rough road,” Daniels replied, “and it is after 
11 o’clock. If we get this into the Ripon 
Commonwealth, we must hurry. It goes to 
press. this evening.” The call’ was printed 
that day in the Commonwealth, a Free Soil 
paper, whose editor, C. J. Allen, signed and 
endorsed it, appending his signature to mine. 
Immediately thereafter this call was reprinted 
with editorial approval by the Milwaukee Dem- 
ocrat, in politics Free Democratic; the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, Whig; Racine Advocate, 
Free Soil; Madison Journal, Whig; and the 
Oshkosh Democrat, Free Soil. 

In one of these papers Joseph Warren, of 
Detroit, saw this call, and, copying it word for 
word, he issued it for the July 6 convention 


in Michigan, as if he had been the original 
Columbus or Edison who had discovered or 
invented the idea. Calls were issued also for 
conventions of like kind in Vermont, Indiana 
and Ohio, July 18, 1854, but it was not 
until two years later, 1856, that the Republican 
party became a national organization. All of 
these facts were verified by me in conyersa- 
tions I had with Mr. Martin Woodruff, a first 
signer, whom I met for the last time in the 70’s. 
About 1880, Mr. Norton and Mr. Bovay agreed 
with me as to these details, also. My memory dis- 
agrees in some minor points with the story of the 
Republican party’s origin in Former Vice- 
President Henry Wilson’s “Rise and Fall of 
Slave Power in America,” but I am sure of my 
facts. Prof. A. F. Gilman, of Ripon Col- 
lege, I think, is guilty of unimportant errors 
also on the same subject in his “Origin of the 
Republican Party.” 


Tur Man WuHo AIDED THE FOUNDING 


Mr. Judd, who has been living with his 
daughter and son at Anacortes for the past 
ten years, is a direct descendant on his mother’s 
side, of William Brewster, and of Governor | 
Bradford, Mayflower passengers. His father’s 
family helped to found the city of Boston. He 
has spent his long life, nineteen years in Mas- 
sachusetts, twenty-two in Wisconsin, fourteen 
in Minnesota, ten in Fargo, N. D., and since 
1890 in Washington, first at Everett and now 
smilingly awaiting the sunset at Anacortes, 
the full width of a continent away from his 
beloved birthplace. 

Never a tobacco user, and proud of his 
ignorance of the taste of alcohol, he has more 
satisfaction, he says, in the college he helped 
to establish at Fargo and the churches he has 
assisted in building, and the sturdy blows he 
has laid on the now perishing frame of John 
Barleycorn, than he is over the fact that he 
was the last of the first fathers of the Republi- 
can party, consequential as he regards this 
service in the light of the fires of human free- 
dom that day kindled on his Wisconsin farm. 

Up-to-the-minute as a student of current 
history, he believes in the League of Nations 
and interprets America’s position in the world 
today as the fulfillment of the Biblical proph- 
ecies, in which he is marvelously versed. In 
the first convention of the Republican party, 
in which a candidate for governor was nom- 
inated in 1857, he vainly urged the candidate 
to indorse prohibition, for which he had him- 
self stood since 1851, a convert of Neal Dow. 
A. W. Randall and Carl Schurz both told him 
that one big principle was enough to fight 
for at one time and the whiskey question 
would have to wait. Eager, however, to see 
slavery abolished and the nation reconstructed 
following the war, he clung to the party he 
had helped to found, until that party in 1884 
declined the petition of Frances BE. Willard 
for a prohibition plank in its platform, and 
declared instead for “personal liberty.” That 
year he became a supporter of John P. St. John 
and a national prohibitionist. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Books are not made for furniture, but there 
is nothing that so beautifully furnishes a house. 
A little library, growing each year, is an 
honorable part of a man’s history. It ts a 
man’s duty to have books. A library is not 
a luxury, but one of the necessities of life. 

—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Shall the Church Provide for 
an Associate Membership ? 

N that excellent quarterly review, The 

Pilgrim, the question is raised of the 
advisability of providing an “associate mem- 
bership” in the church “for those who share 
its ethical ideals but cannot accept its doc- 
trinal basis.” It might seem to some that if 
men who hold to the Christian ideals of life 
and conduct are barred out from the church 
because of their failure to accept certain 
doctrines, it would be better to change the 
requirements for admission to the church. 
By what right does any church exclude from 
the number of the professed followers of 
Jesus any man who believes in the ethics of 
Jesus and is trying to live thereby? Should 
not the question be raised, if those who ac- 
cept the doctrines of the church, but not its 
ethical ideals, might, perhaps, be classified 
as “Associate Members’? It is interesting, 
however, to observe all genuine efforts to 
get together. The Student Christian Move- 
ment has given rise to a body of English 
youth called The Auxiliary, which “binds 
together men and women in a fellowship of 
which the aim is to achieve an understand- 
ing of the Christian faith and a following of 
the Christian life.” It has no doctrinal tests 
and its purpose seems admirable. 


UU UUM MME 


Student Fellowship 
News Bulletin 
OUNG people who are interested in the 
Student Fellowship for Christian Life- 
Service should obtain the first number of 
Student Fellowship News, a bulletin of in- 
formation, edited by M. Glenn Harding. If 
you have any questions to ask about or- 
ganizations, speakers, meetings, conferences, 
etc., write to Miss Jessie Dodge White, 
Room 1117, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A Good Will Council of 
Employers and Employees 

NTERESTING action has been recently 

taken by the Denver Trades and Labor 

Assembly, who offer, as an aid in the settle- 
ment of industrial dispute, the proposal em- 
bodied in the following resolution : ““Whereas, 
capital and labor are rapidly drifting toward 
a condition of industrial warfare which will 
be disastrous to’ the general welfare of 
America, and 

“Whereas, we believe that it is the duty 
of men to reason together rather than to 
blindly seek selfish advantage, and 

“Whereas, labor is willing to rest its case 
upon the application of the Golden Rule and 
the teachings of the Carpenter of Nazareth ; 
therefore, 

“Be it Resolved, That we, the Trades and 
Labor Assembly of Denver, invite the em- 
ployers of Denver to appoint a committee 
of six members to meet with a like number 
representing the Trades and Labor Assembly 
and the Building Trades Council, to form a 
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Good Will Council. This body shall select 
a thirteenth.member by mutual agreement 
to be the presiding officer. We suggest that 
this ‘Good Will Council’ meet every two 
weeks. To this body any industrial dispute 
or difficulty may be referred.” We under- 
stand that the employers have received these 
proposals in a friendly spirit and have ap- 
pointed their representatives. 


New Armenian Appeal for 
Protection against the Turk 

T is a well-known fact that during the 

war Armenia was promised a territory 
of her own. Americans were assured of 
this. Now the Allies are making a treaty 
with Turkish Nationalists which abandons 
Armenians to their enemies. The Near East 
telief Committee, therefore, urges every 
American to write to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, expressing personal dissatisfac- 
tion with existing conditions, and urging 
that the Armenians be assured a protected 
country. To this end they advise that we 
favor “the United States Government, giv- 
ing financial support, in case a loan is neces- 
sary, to whatever body assumes the trust 
of organizing the administration of the said 
country.’”’ The appeal is signed by James L. 
Barton, Stanley White, Sidney L. Gulick, 
John H. Finley and others. 


American Aid to Protestant 
Churches in France 

CCORDING to Federal Council reports, 

the churches of America have given to 
the Protestant churches in France approxi- 
mately $1,500,000, which has been used for 
rehabilitation and for rebuilding churches 
and plants destroyed during the war. It is 
also stated that the Southern Methodist 
Church has been requested to assume one- 
half the debt of the churches in Belgium— 
$10,000. Other sums, to be given under the 
direction of the Commission on Relations 
with France and Belgium, of the Federal 
Council of Churches, are $175,000 for fur- 
ther reconstruction work, $25,000 for educa- 
tional work, $3,600 for the McAll Mission 
and $6,000 for other religious and charitable 
organizations, 


The Place of 
Christianity in Japan 

N a recent address by Secretary Arthur J. 

Brown, of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions, the following statements are 
made: “In most countries Christianity made 
its first converts among the lower strata of 
society ; but in Japan it has won its greatest 
successes among the Samurai, or knightly 
class, which has furnished most of the lead- 
ing men of Japan. While approximately one 
person in every thousand of the population 
is a Christian, one in every hundred of the 
educated classes is a Christian. The per- 
sonnel of the chureches.in Japan probably 
averages higher in intelligence and. social 
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position than in any other land. The pro- 


portion is noticeably high among editors and > 


school teachers.” 


The Japanese Government 
Finances Christian Missions 

T is reported that when, as a result of the 

war, 35 churches in the Caroline Islands 
were left without religious teachers, the 
Japanese Government requested the Kumiai 
churches to provide the necessary leaders. 
But they had their hands full with extra 
work in Formosa, Korea and Manchuria. 
Then Dr. Kozaki, of Tokio, took the matter 
in hand, and formed a committee to look 
after the work in the Carolines. They have 
sent out three pastors with their families 
to carry on Protestant mission work, and 
the Japanese Government provides the finan- 
cial support for the work. 


Worth Noting 

During 1921 more student volunteers went 
to foreign fields from the United States than 
during any previous year. 

The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
reports that the number of mission study 
classes this year is 2,551; more than twice 
as many as any preceding year. 

The mayor of Venice and the yice-mayor 
of the city of Florence are Waldensians and 
the members of that interesting religious 
body are said to be in high favor in Rome. 

Prof. T. R. Glover, the author of “The 
Jesus of History,’ is now traveling in this 
country. His Lowell Institute Lectures on 
“Progress in Religion to the Christian Era,” 
will soon be issued by the Doran Company. 

There is an American Y. M, C. A. in Jeru- 
salem, with 350 members, including 45 Mos- 
lem and 30 Jewish young men. The Mayor 
of the city of Jerusalem and several of the 
high officials of the government are mem- 
bers. At a recent meeting representatives 
of 382 languages were present. . 

If you have an unused stereopticon outfit 
(or a new one, for that matter) which you 


would like to put where it will be of great 


service, you might send it to the Near Hast 
Relief (151 Fifth Ave., New York City), 
for use in some one of the 179 orphanages 
they are maintaining, where more than 100,- 
000 children are being sheltered, fed, clothed 
and, in some degree, educated. Think of 
the godsend such a gift would be! 


A manifesto has been issued by such Brit- 
ish Church men as Dr. Clifford, Bishop Gore, 
Bishop Temple, Dr. Orchard and others, to 
the effect that a denial to workmen of a 
share in management is “virtually a denial 
of the worth of human personality. It in- 
volves a system which treats men not as 


men, but as mere instruments of produc-— 


tion. Upon such a subject,” they say, “it is 
the duty of the churches to make their voices 
heard.” 
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Social Studies 

PEACE AND BREAD IN TIME OF War, by 
JANE AppAMS (Maemillan. $1.75). It was to 
be expected that Miss Addams would make 
ther defense of pacificism, and we have it in 
this very personal and often eloquent book. 
Those who wish to understand exactly how 
and why she opposed herself to the strong 
current of popular opinion in America, and 
what work she gaye to the cause of brother- 
hood, as she then understood its opportunities 
‘and necessities, will find material for consider- 
ation in this book. It will be a valuable 
source book when the history of international 
pacificism, at the moment when German mili- 
tary leaders were attempting their long-cher- 
ished hope of subjecting the world to German 
ideas of overhead control and peace by disci- 
plined force, comes to be written. 

WoRKING WITH THE WoRKING WOMAN, by 
CORNELIA STRATTON ParKER (Harper. $2.00). 
The sincere and praiseworthy effort to under- 
stand “how the other half lives,” led the 
author to attempt life with them and, so far as 
‘possible, as one of them. ‘Thus, when Mrs. 
Parker writes of the labor situation it is from 
intimate acquaintance and personal experience. 
And she can write, vividly, convincingly, with 
good humor and with sustained interest. It is 
encouraging to read her conclusion that “there 
is a growing tendency to increase the welfare 
of human beings in industry.’ Mrs. Parker, 
having dressed the part, entered the ranks of 
“working-women” as packer in a _ chocolate 
factory, then in brass works, then as “press 
ironer, family,’ then in a dress factory, then 
‘a bleachery, then in a hotel as pantry-girl. 
“One conclusion of her observations is that 
“little by little the workers must share in 
industrial responsibilities.” Mrs. Parker’s 
‘comment on this point is worth careful con- 
sideration. Again, she says, “What industry 
needs more than anything else—more, indeed, 
than all the reformers—are translators—trans- 
Jators of human beings to one another. ‘Re- 
forms’ will follow of themselves.” These are 
only suggestions of the rich material with 
which the book abounds. We commend it to 
our readers. : 
| OpraTE ADDICTION, by EDWARD HUNTING- 
Tron Wuii4mMs, M.D. (Maemillan. $1.75). 
‘The alarming increase of the number of opiate 
addicts gives importance to reliable informa- 
tion on the subject, especially with reference 
to cure. Large space is given to the Gradual 
Reduction Treatments. And there are chap- 
ters on Useful Hypnotics, Rapid Withdrawal 
Methods, etc. A volume of especial interest 
to physicians. 

A GxuurcH AND ComMMUNITY SURVEY OF 
‘Satem Counry—New Jersey, by EDMUND 
peS. Brunner. (Doran. 35 cents.) 

A CHURCH AND COMMUNITY SuRVEY OF 
Penp OrEmLE CouNnTy—WASHINGTON, by 
Epmunp DreS. Brunner (Doran. 85 cents.) 

These pamphlets present the results of two 
rural community surveys begun by the Inter- 
church World Movement and completed in an 
intensive way by the Committee on Social and 
‘Religious Surveys under the direction of Mr. 
Brunner. Beginning in the historical back- 
ground, the investigations pass through the 
religious, social, and industrial events which 
; have guided the lives of the people in the past 
to the conditions under which they are living 
today. The churches receive the emphasis of the 


survey and each is studied with reference to its 
field, its membership, its equipment, its work- 
ers, its finance, and its programs. An interesting 
comparison is made with the “Par Standard for 
Country Churches.” The development of reli- 
gious forces has fallen behind the general de- 
velopment of the communities. An appeal is 
made to correct this unfortunate condition. 
The pamphlets contain many pictures and 
charts illustrative of the life of the people. 
The results of the surveys can be of real use 
to other churches similarly located. 

PREPARING FOR THE WORLD'S WORK, 
Isaac Doueuton (Scribners. $100). 

Tur Finp YouRSELF IpEa, by C. C. ROBIN- 
son (Association Press. $1.40). The first of 
these books is intended as a text book for boys 
and girls from ten to twelve years old—as an 
introduction to the study and choice of vo- 
cations and is admirably fitted for that pur- 
pose. 

The second book is for teachers and leaders 
who are engaged in vocational guidance. It 
has many valuable suggestions for workers 
among older boys, whose purpose is to help 
a boy ‘find himself.” 

Tur OzecHo-SLovAKS IN AMERICA, by 
Kenneto D. Mirrer (Doran. $1.00). The 
author is associate director of city immigrant 
work of the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions, the volume is the first of the New Amer- 
ican series. It tells who the Czecho-Slovaks 
are, in an opening chapter on Huropean Back- 
grounds; then devotes five chapters to their 
immigration to this country, their economic, 
social and religious conditions, and other mat- 
ters. It is a timely, instructive and important 
work which may be especially recommended to 
all students of Home Mission and American- 
ization problems. 


by 


Recent Fiction 

Tur MAN FROM THE WILDS, by HAROLD 
Binpioss (Stokes. $1.75). <A typical Bindloss 
story taking place in the North of England 
and the wildest part of Canada. 

TROUBLE-THE-HousE, by Kare JorDAN (Lit- 
tle, Brown. $1.90 net). Little Susie Gilvary, 
of Irish extraction and New York environment. 
quite deserves her nickname. The story is 
amusing and altogether delightful. 

An ORDEAL oF Honor, by ANTHONY PRYDE 
(McBride. $2.00 net). The story of an in- 
nocent man condemned to life imprisonment for 
murder. The working out of the situation is a 
masterly performance. 

Tue SNowSHOE TRAIL, by Epison Mar- 
SHALL (Little, Brown. $1.90). A picturesque 
and thrilling tale of perilous adventure in 
the forest lands of British Columbia. 

Tue Orr ISLANDER, by FLORENCE Mary 
Bennetr (Stratford Co. $2.00). The scene of 
the story is Wesquo, which is really Nan- 
tucket. It is calculated to correet any false 
impression about the folk and their island— 
for it is entirely sympathetic and appreciative. 

MapAmME Marcot, A LEGEND OF OLD 
CHARLESTON, by JOHN BENNETT (Century). 
A romantic tradition of the older days of 
Charleston’s social pride, shaped into a colorful 
story by the author of “Master Skylark.” But 
this is for adults, as that was for children. 

Winniz O’ WYNN ‘AND THE WOLYES, by 
Brrrram ATKEY (Little, Brown. $1.75). When 
Winnie’s father was dying, he warned her to 
“be careful of all men. They’re wolfish.” She 
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remembered. And when the wolves tried to 
devour her she used her wits, to good purpose! 
It is a very light and amusing tale. 

NumsBer 87, by Harrincton Hexr (Mac- 
millan. $1.50). An after-the-war story quite 
in the style of Wells. It uses the possibilities 
of development in Chemistry and Radio equip- 
ment. 

Tur YELLOW STREAK, by VALENTINE WIL- 
LiaMs (Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). An Hnglish 
profiteer is found dead in his library. For 
a while there is doubt whether it is suicide, or 
murder. If it is suicide, why? Hither way 
there is dense mystery. The plot is well 
worked out, with plenty of action and thrills. 

Tur House or Rimmon, by Mary S. Warts 
(Macmillan. $2.00). This is primarily the story 
of a young man of literary ability, who is 
sorely tempted, for expediency, to lower his 
standards and seek fame and fortune by meth- 
ods at which his soul revolts. We leave the 
reader to follow through the intricacies of the 
story. It is a powerful study of character, 
with many and varied types, most of them be- 
longing to the world of letters. 

MenpozA AND A LitrTLe Lapy, by WILLLIAM 
Carrp (Putnam. $1.75). An odd tale distin- 
guished by clever conversations and many un- 
expected turns which keep the reader alert. 

Turn Bopy IN THE BLUE Room, by SIDNEY 
WittramMs (Penn Pub. Co.). A mystery story 
centering around the mysterious murder of a 
peautiful woman. It is a complicated tale full 
of strange events, but not very convincing. 


For Boys and Girls 

Tur New Misstonary Series (Doran. 60 
cents a volume). This attractive series of 
twelve stories of missionary heroes and hero- 
ines will prove a distinct addition to the lit- 
erature of missions. The books are small, 
well printed in clear, black-face type, bound in 
boards, each with a picture in colors on the 
cover. The stories are well written, and are 
well adapted to readers of from ten to fourteen 
years of age. A single exception must be 
made of the volume on Pandita Ramabai 
which, while giving an account of the life of 
this remarkable Indian woman that will inter- 
est older readers, deals rather too largely with 
her theological development to meet the in- 
terest of the average youngster. The series 
as a whole, however, will not fail to interest, 
and at the same time to impress the youthful 
reader with the bravery, the devotion, and the 
power to do igreat things, whieh’ characterized 
these great leaders of Christian service. The 
books may well be recommended for the mis- 
sionary library of the church school, or for 
home reading. Their attractive appearance 
makes them excellent gift books. 

The series includes the following titles: 
Davip LIvINSTONE, by GRACE. ARTHUR ; ROBERT 
Morvat, by Grace ARTHUR; DR. WILFRED 


GRENFELL, by A. GRATTEN HALL; JAMES 
CHALMERS, by A. GRATTEN HatL; WILLIAM 
Garry, by Rey. Percy Jonps ; PANDITA 
Ramapal, by Murien CLarK; Mackay or 


Ucanpa, by Rev. W. S. Hersert WYLIE; 
Ginmour or Moneoria, by Rey. KINGSCOTE 
GREENLAND; ABEL oF Kwamto, by A. GRat- 
TEN Hatt; JAMES HANNINGTON, by EDWARD 
Tarsot; JOHN WILLIAMS, by Apert LEE; 
and HERors IN MapAcAscaR, by HAROLD A.. 
RIDGEWELL. 
SrcrETARY HERBERT W. GATES. 


Epirors’ Note: The discussion of organized 
classes with something on (1) constitution 
and (2) occupations for such classes, begun in 
last week's issue, is here taken up further. 

3. Relationships. The class will first be a 
loyal part of its own department. In some 
schools each class becomes a committee of the 
department organization: one on missions, one 
on social life, one on worship program and so 
on. Other schools like to have each class rep- 
resented by an elected member of a council, 
through which the work of the department is 
for a short term initiated. The organized class 
is a failure which leads any member to feel 
stronger allegiance to class than to school and 
church. The matter of relationships is, there- 
fore, highly important, and ought to be eare- 
fully worked out among the adult leaders in a 
school before organizing. 

4. How to know it is worth while. When 
the class attendance record steadily rises, when 
the class has at times 100 per cent. attendance, 
when’ a new member is fron? time to time re- 
ported, when “the crowd” takes hold of some 
piece of sacrificing service for their church and 
puts it through, when business meetings be- 
come a bit sound and well-ordered, when any 
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Jehoiakim Tries to Destroy 
God’s Word 


International Sunday School 
June 4. Jer. 86: 4-8, 20-24, 32. 

The best preparation for the lesson today is 
to read a sketch of the life of Jeremiah in any 
Bible Dictionary. We have the general im- 
pression of this great prophet that he is a man 
of lamentations and tears; we ought to catch 
the vision of him as one of the bravest, most 
far-sighted and utterly faithful of all the 
mighty teachers of Israel. 

It was the fourth year of the reign of Jehoi- 
akim; that is about 605 B.c. Jeremiah was 
in prison; but there he felt moved to dictate 
the substance of all the prophecies and com- 
mands that he had given to the people from 
the time he began to speak during the reign 
of Josiah. He could not write these himself; 
but he gave them to Baruch, who apparently 
took them down verbatim. Then Jeremiah 
commanded Baruch to read the scroll in the 
presence of the people. He did so, and the 
impression was deep, even if it did not last 
long or move the people to anything permanent 
in the way of repentance. See 36: 9, 10. 

Now let us study the purpose of Jeremiah 
in writing for the people the words that he 
had been speaking on all occasions since his 
ministry began. See vs, 5-7. 

It was a noble motive. Jeremiah was not 
seeking to preserve his writings from the de- 
sire for literary fame or the permanence of 
his work. He might have dictated these col- 
umns of the roll for a selfish reason; but this 
was farthest from his thought. He hoped that 
the people might hear what he had been say- 
ing; that they might turn their thought to 
God; that, as a result of this, they might not 
only establish the right moral and_ spiritual 


Lesson for 


The Organized Class 


or several of these straws swing our way, we 
may feel that from superficial evidence at least 
our venture in organizing is proving worth- 
while. 

It will take much longer to suggest the 
deeper and more abiding evidences of the worth- 
whileness of our class club. Others may be 
the ones to note these tokens who may know 
nothing of the little old club our Sunday school 
class was organized into years before, and 
never guess the cause, but it may be this class 
organization of today that shall make, for a 
distant tomorrow, the leader sorely needed in 
the Kingdom. For leadership is the great fruit 
of the organized class. Power, latent and other- 
wise perhaps never discovered, is brought into 
activity through the club. Weaknesses and 
idiosynerasies which mar the youth endowed 
with powers of leadership may render him use- 
less unless, by the training and experience 
offered through this social organization, they 
are patiently eradicated. For leaders, though 
“porn,” are born quite imperfect, and are as 
truly ‘‘made.” 

When at their best, organized classes have 
been among the finest means at the command 
of the church school for developing leadership, 
continuing interest and teaching religion. 


Davis’ Bible Class 


relations with Jehovah, but also assume the 
political responsibilities which he was sure 
were for the national safety. 

How does this indicate the purpose of all 
Bible study, preaching and Christian testimony 
today? Has the Church a duty resting upon 
it to guide the people in the achievement of 
national as well as religious well-being? What 
would you say that the pulpit and pew ought 
‘to do today to meet this requirement? 

The Angry King. We come now to the dra- 
matic scene in vs. 20-26. The king, Jehoiakim, 
is in the presence of his full court. We see 
the picture plainly, with the brazier, full of 
burning coals, and the king himself, with his 
small knife in his girdle. 

The impression made by the reading of the 
roll which Jeremiah had dictated is vividly 
portrayed. Here was the plainest and most 
fearless setting forth of the primary obliga- 
tion of the people to obey the will of God; the 
presentation of the full charges of their fre- 
quent and flagrant disobedience; the solemn 
warnings concerning the penalties that must 
inevitably follow transgression. But it all fell 
on dull ears. Neither the king nor any mem- 
bers of the court gave the least sign that they 
were moved in the least by what they heard. 
On the contrary, the king cut from the roll 
each section of three or four columns, as the 
reading proceeded, cast them into the fire that 
was burning in the brazier, until the whole 
roll had finally been burned. 

It ought to be said to the credit of three 
members of the court that they urged the king 
not to destroy the roll; but he would not listen 
to them, and carried out his destructive pur- 
pose fully. 

Then he gave command that both Baruch 
and Jeremiah should be arrested. He proposed 
to complete the burning of the roll by the de- 


4 
Good News in the Morning . 
Mail Bag . 
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Was the Girls’ Rally Supper a success?) 
Miss 8. writes: “Wyery one agrees that the 
Girls’ Rally Supper wag a huge success—a big) 
crowd, a well-planned program and great en- | 
thusiasm. But some are likely thinking that} 
a group of girls can easily bend all their ener-| 
gies toward one big event, and make that some-| 


thing worth while. Has the fire kept brightly! 
burning or was it simply an explosion and then! 
burnt ashes? In other words, haye we kept 
all the girls who signed up for a class at the 
supper? No, we have not. About ten girls 
have dropped out, but most of those ten regu- 
larly attend the O. Valley Settlement, which! 
we have encouraged them to do, and not to, 
come to the Unity Club, for we do not wish 
to duplicate Miss C.’s work. However, as 
many as have dropped out have been added 
to our list since the supper, so we actually | 
have not lost, but are slowly gaining. We have 
about sixty-five members, and have had at our 
first three meetings an average attendance of 
between forty and forty-five. 

“Our Inner Circle girls call on each ab- 

(Continued on page 669) 
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struction of the two men who were responsible 
for it. In this he was not successful; we are 
told briefly that God hid them and so they | 
were not found. 

The Imperishable Word. It was long before | 
the days of printed books; therefore only one 
roll had been made, and that had been totally | 
destroyed in the flames. So if another were to 
be given to the world it must all be dictated 
and carefully written once more. : 

This is what happened. Jeremiah was com- 
missioned by Jehovah to write another roll, 
containing all that had been included in the | 
first, and adding certain definite penalties | 
which must be suffered by the king and his 
family. This was done. The word of God | 
spoken through the lips of the prophet could 
not be destroyed by the act even of an Oriental 
despot. 

Two interesting items present themselves for 
discussion: How much of the present book of 
Jeremiah was included in the final roll? We 
have no means of answering this fully. Cer- 
tainly, however, here is an incident which gives 
to the book of Jeremiah, as the Hnglish trans- 
lation is in our hands, a certain charm and 
dramatie value which we ought to feel as we 
read the chapters. 

Then we must note the fact that when the 
will of God is brought to man through any of 
his prophets it is impossible for the craftiness 
or skill of man to destroy them. Those whom 
the Bible have rebuked have been its enemies 
for centuries; but they cannot destroy it. It 
has more power than ever it had; and greater 
energies are still within it. 


O aime 
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The Great Metropolis Hears 
| the Gospel 


of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for June 4-10 


BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Discussion 


‘Theme for the year, Redemption. 

Post-Haster theme, Spreading the News of 

Redemption. 

Theme for the week, The Great Metropolis 
Hears the Gospel. Acts 19: 1, 10. 
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‘ A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 
(For hymns see ‘Devotional Hymns,” and for 


prayers, “A Book of Prayers,” each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on Byangelism, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 


- Sunday. The preaching of Apollos. Acts 18: 
42-28, Comment 1; Hymn 16; Prayer 62. 
Monday. Disciples found at Hphesus. Acts 

19: 1-7. Comment 2; Hymn 3; Prayer 4. 

_ Tuesday. The word magnified at Ephesus. 
Acts 19: 8-20. Comment 3; Hymn 25; Prayer 
6. 

’ Wednesday. Uproar at Ephesus. Acts ARSE 
21-41. Comment 4; Hymn 33; Prayer Base, 

Thursday. Preaching at Troas. Acts 20: 

4412. Comment 5; Hymn 24; Prayer 78. 

Friday. Bound in the Spirit. Acts 20: 


13-27. Comment 6; Hymn 32; Prayer 18. 


Saturday. Tending the flock. . Acts 20: 
28.38. Comment 7; Hymn 40; Prayer 66. 
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Suggestions for the prayer meeting. Consider 
the relation of the kingdom to the city. On the 
map point out the cities where Paul worked. 
His strategy seems to have been that of captur- 
ing the cities. In how far should we follow his 

/ example today? 


1. What makes a preacher? (Acts 18: 24, 
25). Apollos was an effective preacher be- 
eause he had three qualifications: an intimate 
knowledge of the Scriptures, eloquence and a 
fervent spirit. Let any one of these be absent 
from a preacher and his usefulness is curtailed. 

This is especially true in the city. ‘When 
you go to preach in the city, wear your best 
dress; when you go to the country, take your 
best address,’ was the advice once given to a 
young preacher. But millinery will not spirit- 
ualize the metropolis; there is need of the 
spirit of God dominating a well-stored mind 
and a well-trained tongue if the world is to 
be won. 

2. Remember there are incipient Christians 
in every crowded city (19: 5). “And when 
they heard this they were baptized.” Here in 
the great heathen city of Hphesus, enamored of 
its idolatry of Diana, were found honest, eager 
souls seeking for the light, ready to receive 
it instantly. In the masses of our cities there 
are more souls hungering for the truth than 
the church dreams of. 

3. The Infinite under a magnifying glass. 
That sounds like an absurd contradiction in 
terms, but the text asserts (19: 17) yee ne 
name of the Lord Jesus was magnified.””. Those 
Christians gave men a good opinion of Christ. 
For three months Paul preached in the syua- 
gogue, and then daily for two years he pre- 
sented Christ in the heart of the great city. 
Through him and his associates God worked 
great miracles. Through their life, teaching 
and miracles men looked upon God in Christ 
Jesus, and he was magnified before them. Can 
men look through our lives and see God better? 

4. The mob mind in the city (19: 29). 


Closet 11) Altar 


THE REDEEMED CITY 


Glorious things are spoken of thee, O | 
City of God.—Psalm 87: 3. 


You must know that it is not costly 
clothes that make a man, nor palaces that 
make a city; but as reason, wisdom, right 
living make a man, so do ordered justice, 
peace and happiness make a city... . God 
did not create men to prey on men, but to 
help one another, and therefore no man 
suffices for himself, but men must live to- 
gether.—Frate Guittone. 


Jt means another absolutely honest man 
in the market-place, another light-filled life 
in the workshop, another man with the sin 
of the city under his feet, another breath 
of prayer and reverence and godliness going 
forth to sweeten the life of the factory, 
the school, the home, the study, and the 
street. This is the fruit of the Spirit— 
Percy C. Ainsworth. 


By far the greatest thing a man can do 
for his city is to be a good man.—Henry 
Drummond, 


In thee my powers, my treasures live, 
To thee my life must tend; 

Giving thyself, thou all dost give, 
O soul-sufficing friend ! 

And wherefore should I seek above 
The city in the sky? 

Since firm in faith and deep in love, 
Its broad foundations lie? 


Since in a life of peace and prayer, 
Nor known on earth nor praised, 

By humblest toil, by ceaseless care, 
Its holy towers are raised? 

Where pain the soul hath purified, 
And penitence hath shriven, 

And truth is crowned and glorified, 
There—only there—is heaven. 


—Eliza Scudder. 


The passion of Jesus was that of the 
building of the City of God; and he will 
build it; its bulwarks with salvation strong, 
its streets of shining gold, its walls of jasper 
and its gates of pearl!—Campbell Morgan. 


He who does justice and loves mercy and 
seeks the good of others no less than his 
own, will bring the right spirit to his public 
as well as his own private duties. If ever 
that spirit pervades a whole nation, it will 
be a Christian nation as none has ever yet 
been.—James Bryce. 


O God, the assurance of our eternal life, 
grant us light and strength to be good fol- 
lowers of our Brother, Jesus Christ, in these 
trial days of our mortality. -Uphold and 
comfort all who suffer. Let thy kingdom 
come in the hearts of men, that we may 
rebuild our world im justice and good will. 
We bless thee for thy presence and for every 
loving-kindness we have known. Make us 
and all Christians one in faithful witness 
to thy purposes of love. And let thy will 
be done in earth as it is in heaven. In 
the name of Christ.—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin. ] 
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“They rushed with one accord.’ There is 
something weird and terrifying in the way 
mobs of men are dominated by a kind of 
amalgamated mind when some thought or feel- 
ing catches up a mass of men, each fired by 
the heat of all the others. At Hphesus it was 
the rage of aroused prejudice combatting suc- 
cessful attacks upon religious practices. In 
New York or Chicago it may be the frivo- 
lous madness of pleasure-seeking or some other 
dominant note in massed life. It is high strat- 
egy on the part of the church to claim this 
mass mind for Christ. How is it being done? 

5. Midnight preaching (27: 11). The the- 
ory that “no souls are saved after the first 
twenty minutes” of preaching did not find its 
origin in the convictions of the apostle Paul. 
Only one fell asleep when he continued preach- 
ing until midnight. Perhaps it was the falling 
of the young man from the third-story window 
which made it possible for Paul to keep on 
talking until daybreak. Certain it is that 
when men are dead in earnest regarding things 
spiritual there is likely to be little complaint 
that the sermons are too long. Nevertheless, 
after twenty centuries of Christian preaching, 
it is quite possible that thirty minutes is long 
enough for a sermon. 

6. The slavery of the spirit (20: 22). “I 
go bound in the spirit” meant nothing less than 
that Paul was as much a prisoner to the will 
of God, howbeit a willing and eager prisoner, 
as he was later a prisoner of the officers of 
Rome. He could no more turn himself aside 
from going to Jerusalem now than he could 
later prevent himself from going to the Roman 
court.. Is it a thing to be feared that I may 
become so submissive to God’s will that to 
escape from it would be impossible? 

7. Feeding the church (20: 28). The great- 
est concern of this great soul was as expressed 
in his last words to them, that the flock, or 
congregation of Christ’s people, should be 
shepherded ; that they should be fed; that their 
spiritual lives should be nourished; that they 
should be strengthened against the onslaught 
of powerful forces in heathen cities. Has the 
time passed when it is necessary to be con- 
cerned lest the followers of Christ should be 
overwhelmed by the rush of the world? 

8. Hymn for the week. No. 25. (Commit 
to memory.) 


Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 
We hear thy voice, O Son of Man. 


The cup of water given for thee 

Still holds the freshness of thy grace ; 
Yet long these multitudes to see 

The sweet compassion of thy face. 


O Master, from the mountain side, 

Make haste to heal these hearts of pain ; 
- Among these restless throngs abide, 

O tread the city’s streets again ; 


Till sons of men shall learn thy love, 
And follow where thy feet have trod; 

Till glorious from thy heaven above, 
Shall come the city of our God. 


We are all blind until. we see 
That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 


: Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the work, unless 
The builder also grows. 


—Epwin MarkuHaM, in “Gates of Paradise.” 
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Down from Big Shadow Hill 
By Yetta Kay Stoddard 

In Alaska live two boys, Igor and Boris. 
That is like saying, “In New York are two 
bootblacks, John and Jimmy.” But Igor and 
Boris are rather famous; for their fathers and 
their fathers’ fathers have lived for long, long 
years where these boys live. And it is not on 
Big Shadow Hill, but in a little hut over to- 
ward Naknek. It is only for pleasure trips 
that they come up to the hill where they can 
see the vast and mighty Smokes. 

The Smokes are thousands of vents in the 
earth and cracks in the hills, through which 
hot water and hot mud and steam issue. It is 
a very terrifying sight to those who have seen 
it, and they are but few persons. 

“Tt looks like Bycka the Giant’s stew-kettle,” 
said Igor the first time the two boys looked 
down into the vapor-filled valley. ‘‘He’s mak- 
ing soup for all the giants in giant-world.” 

“Maybe it’s just hot water to wash the 
giants’ clothes in,” said Boris. | “It smells 
more soapy than soupy to me.” 

Of. course Igor and Boris were in that 
awful place with the older men. They were 
the only boys, however, if you do not count 
Young Man Ivanf,-who, though bigger than 
any one else, was still but little older than 
Igor. ‘The Giant,’ he was nicknamed. Per- 
haps they were thinking of him when the boys 
began to talk of giants’ stew-kettles. 

All the men and Young Man Ivanf went 
down from Big Shadow Hill to explore among 
some of the safest Smokes. Igor and Boris 
weré to stay behind and take care of the camp- 
ing-place and make sure the supper pot was 
boiling when the explorers returned. They lay 
on a flat high place where they could see the 
lower country and watched for the familiar 
figures they knew to come out of the mists and 
then disappear again. 

“There’s our father!’ exclaimed Boris, first 
to see the man climbing around a jutting mass 
of earth. ‘“Oh-oh-ooo! Father!” he hallooed. 
An arm shot up in answer. 

“He heard!” laughed Boris, contentedly. 

“There’s Old Man Ivanf!” shouted Igor, 
with some excitement. It was a new game for 
them, finding the ones they knew. 

“And Uncle Yaik!” Igor went on ‘And— 
who’s that?” he asked, pointing at a crouch- 
ing man. 

“Tt’s Old Man Ivanf again,” 
“He’s crawling over a bad hot place. 
squat and jump!” 

“He looks like a seal flopping around and 
around!” Igor and Boris laughed for a long 
time at Old Man Ivanf. 

“Where’s Young Man Ivanf?” the boys’ 
asked each other suddenly. They had not seen 
“The Giant” since he had gone down from 
Big Shadow Hill. 

“He's stopped to cook a gull’s egg. He’s 
grown two inches today and is hungry, per- 
haps!” Igor guessed. Then both boys opened 
their mouths wide and stood staring at some- 
thing that their minds told them could not be 
true, though their eyes insisted that they were 
really seeing it. F 

Young Man Ivanf was sliding, sliding, slid- 
ing down the longest, steepest hill in the neigh- 
borhood. A great rope was around his neck. 
He seemed to be making for a wide steam vent. 

“There! He’s gone!” the boys gasped, and 


said Boris. 
See him 


wondering 


then stood looking at each other, 
what it meant. 

“We must let our father and the other men 
know,” said Igor. 

“But they told us to stay here and watch 
the fire,” protested Boris. 

“When they said that, they did not know 
that Young Man Ivanf was going to slide into 
a  smoke-hole. Come!” commanded Igor. 
“You and I together. We must not lose each 


other. Maybe we can help.” 
The boys began to try to descend Big 
Shadow Hill. Used to rough traveling as 


they were, they found they knew nothing at 
all about hanging on to the edge of precipices 
with no place for safely putting their toes 
upon. How they got down to the lower levels 
of the Smokes they never could tell. It was 
not by the trail the men took. Their hands 
and legs were torn, and Boris could scarcely 
keep from shuddering at the sights, sounds, 
and smells of the vapory holes and cracks 
about. Igor had his mouth tightly shut and 
kept moving ahead. They might come to an 
impassable place at any moment, or be swal- 
lowed up, or be shut off from their friends 
forever; and yet he felt that they must keep 
trying to bring help to Young Man Ivanf, 
who might be suffering. They called, so that 
if any one were near, just behind a mound or 
down one of the gaps, the news of the boys’ 
movements would travel. 


“Oh-oh-o-o-0!” First Igor, then Boris 
shouted. An answer came. 

“It’s there! It’s one of the men!” they 
said. They could laugh now as they went on, 
still calling. The answer was fainter and 
fainter. This seemed queer to them. 

“Down there! Look, Boris!” Igor was 
pointing. ‘“There’s Young Man Ivanf—and 


who’s that lying below?” 

“Tt’s our father. Our father!” 

Sure they were in a minute, for the young 
man had seen them and was giving them in- 
structions. 

wLOU,) 1 Lgor: 
Igor did so. 

“Now, Boris. You are lighter. You catch 
Igor’s hands and let yourself over the edge.” 

Boris was again shuddering. He feared a 
little and yet hoped that what he was going 
to do would help save his father. He threw 
himself down and hung by Igor’s wrists out 
over the chasm. Young Man Ivanf was climb- 
ing, as if he had turned into a great fly, up 
to the place where Boris’s feet were dangling. 
In his teeth was a rope with a slip-knot at 
the end. This knot he managed to fasten 
about the foot that hung nearest. Then he 
called to Igor: 

“Pull Boris up. 


Lie flat on your stomach.” 


Careful not to hurt him! 


There! Now the two of you fix the knot of 
the ‘rope around what you can, but fix it 
tight!” 


“That stone needle!” said Igor, when he 
had got Boris safely up beside him again, 
with the knot in his own hands. Together the 
boys slipped it over the pointed rock and ran 
back to the edge of the chasm. Young Man 
Ivanf had gone down to the bottom again. He 
was lifting the boys’ father and getting ready 
to ascend. 

“He's carrying him!’ they whispered. “Our 
father’s hurt. He can’t carry a big man all 
the way up here! Oh, see!” 


| 

That day Young Man Ivanf earned his 
nickname, “The Giant.” Slowly he came along 
the chasm side, one arm supporting his friend; 
by the other hitching himself up along the 
heavy rope. The boys, watching above, could 
no longer breathe, so fearful were they that 
one of the young fellow’s feet would slip, as 
he changed footing—coming slowly up and up. 

When the boys’ father opened his eyes and 
saw Igor and Boris standing among the men—_ 
Old Man Ivanf, Uncle Yaik, and “The Giant” 
—the first thing he said was: | 

“You bad ones! It is the last time you 
come to Big Shadow Hill for a pleasure trip! 
You were told to stay behind and not come 
down to the dangerous Smokes. You might 
have been lost or killed!” 

“Don't say the words,” begged Young Man 
Ivanf. “Your boys made the first rope that 
came down to save your own life when you 
were lost, Igor Igoroff! The bad, disobeying 
boys were good to have at hand that time!” 

And when he had heard the whole story 
their father agreed with the opinion of “The 
Giant,” and promised Igor and Boris always 
to bring them along with him when they 
journeyed away from the hut over in Naknek. 


The Firefly Watchman 
By E. M. Brainerd 


When a summer day is ended, and the shadows | 
begin to fall, 

While the stars come out in the heavens, and 
darkness steals o’er all, 

When the brooks have hushed their laughter, 
and the birds have ceased their songs, 

And children are tucked into cool white beds 
where each sleepy tot belongs; 


Then out in the fields and meadows where all 
is so dark and drear, 

All of a sudden, out of the dark, thousands of 
lights appear, 

They twinkle and gleam and glitter, like stars” 
fallen out of the sky, 

Do you know why they come? Then listen, and © 
I will tell you why: 


They are little firefly watchmen that out from 
the grass blades peep, 

Flitting about with their lanterns to see if the 
flowers sleep ; 

All night long through the darkness the flowers 
nod and dream, 

While the firefly watchmen stay on guard, in 
the light of their lanterns’ gleam. 


Step carefully, oh, you traveler, as you walk in 
the fields at night, 

Lest you crush a watchman’s lantern and shat- 
ter its twinkling light, 

For if a lantern is broken and a flower awakes 
with fear, : 

’Tis said that the flower withers and dies be- 
fore day is here. 


Sleep little flowers, so gently, — the fire- 
flies guard your rest, 

May never a footfall mar your dreams, as you 
lie in your grassy nest; ul 

Though the stars in the heavens may gleam | 
and shine, or whether the clouds hang low, 

May the firefly lanterns ne’er grow dim, while 7 
the flowers sleep. below. 


Way 25, 1922 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Friendships That Lift 


Comment on Topic for June 4-10 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


| Topic: Better Friendships. 1 Sam. 18: 14; 
19: 1-7. 
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Light from the Bible Passage 

Friendships of the highest sort are not a 
matter of mere acquaintance or surface inter- 
ests. ‘They go far deeper. They go into the 
realm of the soul. Furthermore, they are no 
mere casual contact. They are an actual unit- 
ing in one, interwoven, inwrought. True 
friendship is not intent on what it gets but 
what it gives. We lose ourselves in our friends. 
There is so strong a mutual interest and shar- 
ing that one is never happy unless he finds 
opportunities to show his friendship. ‘A friend 
in need is a friend indeed.” He is no friend 
unless he is. Jonathan could not do otherwise 
than befriend David. Note, however, that his 
friendship did not lead him into trickery against 
his father. Friendship has a way of healing 
up many breaches. 


Leads for the Leader 

; Outside of family relations God never gave 
us a finer gift which is ours for the finding 
than friendship. When Jesus would give us 
his best word for our relationship to him he 
‘used the word “friends.” Surely we should 
‘seek to refine and build ever stronger those 
friendships which we know have been good 
for us. 

- Can we say that all our close relations with 
‘others are friendships? How can we distin- 
guish between friendships and “foeships”’ ? 
Does personal, definite prayer for our friends 
have a very large place in our thought today? 
“Could we do any finer thing than to take them 
into his presence in this way? 

_ Friendship should make both parties better. 
“The combination should not be reciprocally 
selfish. It should make others outside of that 
| circle better; homes better ; schools better. Do 
your friendships have this effect? 


Thoughts for Members 
Better friendships are sure where they de- 

rive their chief vitality from the Friend of 

_ Friends. 

_ The friendships of Jesus were formed for 

| the good he would be able to do through them 

for others.—Robert H. Speer. 

| Said one in youth to one in years: “What 

| 


was the secret of your life?” “I hada friend,” 
was the reply. 

“Tnless you bear with the faults of a friend 
you betray your own.” 

There are plenty of jacquaintances in the 
world, but very few real friends.—Chinese 
Maxim. 

“Oh, never is ‘Loved ONCE’ 

Thy word, Thou Victim Christ, misprizéd friend! 

Thy cross and curse may rend, 

But, haying loved, Thou lovest to the end.” 

Friendship—one soul in two bodies.—Pythag- 
oras. 


This is sure, 
That faith or friendship shall have no long 
life 
Where friendship is engraffed on breach of 
faith. 
—A. C. Swinburne. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Greatest of all Friends, teach us, we pray, 
thy secret, that the hearts and souls of those 
whom we call our friends may get a measure 
of that blessing which we get from thee. Amen. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


How Observe Memorial Day? 


By Samuel McCrea Cavert 


On Memorial Day we pay a rightful tribute 
of honor to heroes who died in war. But do 
we always discriminate between glorifying the 
men who fought in war and glorifying the war 
in which they fought? 

Any man with a spark of manhood in him 
would prefer that the tongue should cleave to 
the roof of his mouth rather than that he 
should by any word dishonor those heroic souls 
or depreciate what they did. Their courage 
and their spirit of sacrifice are a heritage that 
should be cherished forever. But let us not, 
in honoring them, throw any halo of splendor 
around war itself, or condone the world’s folly 
and sin that doomed our noble youth to ghastly 
death from gas and bomb and bayonet. 

If we are ever to have a warless world, we 
must cease throwing a spell of romantic glory 
over warfare. We must see it for the ugly, 
horrible thing it is—only a brutal butchery of 
our fellowmen. 

We have read that when General Grant was 
on his famous trip around the world, he re- 
quested that a military demonstration which 


Bring Flowers 
Written by Rev. John Willard for his ad- 
dress on Decoration Day, 1869. Suggested by 
Mrs. Hemans’ ‘Bring Flowers.” 
Bring flowers to strew 
At the warrior’s tomb; 
He has laid off his armor, 
He is resting at home. 
Though his furlough seems long, 
At the tap of the drum 
Or the call of the trumpet 
With his comrades he’ll come. 
Disturb not his sleep, 
Tis the sleep of the brave. 
Bring flowers to strew 
At the warrior’s grave. 


was planned in his honor in Germany be can- 
celed, because, as he said, he had come to hate 
war so much, that he did not want to be re- 
minded of it in any way. More of this point 
of view we need today. War must be stripped 
of its glamour and grandeur. How is this to be 
achieved so long as military parades and ex- 
pressions of selfish nationalism find a place in 
such an observance as that of Memorial Day? 
Let us see to it, then, that in exalting our 
dead comrades we do not unthinkingly exalt 
the war that caused their death. The one 
great way of honoring them is to speak un- 
equivocally against war—to say as President 
Harding said at the Hoboken pier, where lay 
thousands of the dead, “It must not be again.” 

And our feelings and our words must be 
matched by deeds. Not through sentiment 
alone can war be outlawed. International law 
and a world court must be developed as a prac- 
tical substitute for war in settling interna- 
tional difficulties, and in the shaping of public 
opinion to that end every man who is deeply 
eoncerned that “it must not be again,” must 
play his part. : 

Those men whom we remember on Memorial 
Day did not glorify war. Most of them loathed 
and hated it. They went forth to their death 
inspired by the hope that they were doing 


- something to end war once for all. If, then, we 


do anything at all to perpetuate it, they will 
have a right to say that they cannot sleep be- 
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neath the poppies in Flanders’ fields, because 
we have not lifted high the torch that from 
falling hands they threw to us. 

Only when “we highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain,’ do we truly 
honor them. And if we keep on weaving a 
wreath of glory about war, we may be sure 
that they will have died pretty much for 
nought. We bring a tribute of real praise to 
the heroes of the late war only as “we take, 
increased devotion to that cause’ of ending 
war, “for which they gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion.” 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Pastors’ Conference at Pacific 

On March 18-17 the Pacific School of Reli- 
gion held its Second Interdenominational Pas- 
toral Conference and its annual course of Harl 
Lectures. The first such conference was held 
in November, 1920, and brought together 160 
registered attendants. The recent session reg- 
istered more than 200 regular attendants, whose 
testimony was most hearty to the value of the 
program. Invitations had been sent to all 
ministers in California so far as lists were 
available. Naturally most attendants were 
from the nearer parts of the state, many from 
country parishes, where such advantages are 
few. It is these latter for whom it is espe- 
cially desired to provide. The conferences, 
year by year, will be interdenominational in 
the widest sense, and will be made as helpful 
as possible to working pastors. 

The general theme of the conference was 
“The Bible.’ The program was given by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Pacific School of 
Religion. Professor Bade presented in three 
cogent lectures with slides the book of Daniel 
in modern scholarly interpretation. Profes- 
sor McCown gave three lectures full of infor- 
mation concerning prophecy and prediction in 
New Testament times. Professor Hyans lee- 
tured once on the Bible in popular religious 
education, and once on the week-day move~- 
ment in religious education, giving to both 
topics their immediate significance to current 
life. Important single lectures were given by 
President Swartz on pastoral evangelism, and 
by Professor Saunders on the finality of the 
Christian religion. Dr. John Gardner, River- 
side, conducted the three devotional hours, 
giving rich tone to the whole conference. 

The interdenominational character of the 
conference was emphasized by’ the fact that 
the conference committee was composed of 
leading pastors of six denominations, and also 
by the fact that hospitality for visiting clergy- 
men was provided effectively by the interde- 
nominational Berkeley Federation of Church 
Women. 

The annual course of Harl Lectures, run- 
ning through five evenings of the conference 
week, proved to be one of the most suecessful 
courses ever given in Berkeley. The lecturer 
was Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of Brooklyn. 
The auditorium was crowded throughout the 
course. The hearers were captivated by the 
eloquence of the speaker, his brilliant wit, the 
range and variety of his study, his sturdy 
grapple with mighty issues, his profound con- 
victions, his championship of the Church and 
its Master. Dr. Cadman held all minds and 
won all hearts. His return to Berkeley will 
be hailed with enthusiasm. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


Is Lenin A Wortp Genius? by GUGLIELMO 
Frrrero (Our World, May). Can Lenin re- 
store what he has destroyed? Professor Fer- 
rero does not believe. that Lenin can rebuild 
a new social fabric, from the bottom up. An 
important historical study. 
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With the States in Conference 


Maine Confgregationalists Meet 

The 96th annual meeting of the Maine State 
Conference and the 115th of the Maine Mis- 
sionary Society were held with the Hammond 
St. Church, Bangor, May 9-11. The three Con- 
gregational churches of Bangor provided ample 
accommodations; Grace M. H. Church, through 
its ladies’ organization, furnished meals. Provi- 
dence provided three beautiful early May days. 
Uniformly fine addresses, gathering about the 
central theme of “Building Christian Charac- 
ter,’ interesting and encouraging reports of 
work done, two luncheons, one for adults and 
one for young people, and conferences of vari- 
ous organizations furnished a feast of good 
things, from which no one could return to his 
ehureh unfed. 

Rey. D. C. Hudson, of Westbrook, ably led 
each of the opening services of worship, pre- 
senting elements in character building, the 
true foundation, God in the foreground, the 
material, Christ our inspirer and perfecter. 
On the general theme of “Character Building,” 
Rev. H. S. Bradley, of Portland, emphasized 
the challenge and peril of the unending task 
in evolution; Rey. H. W. Gates, Missionary 
Secretary of the Hducation Society, lucidly 
analyzed the opportunity and responsibility of 
the church school; and Rev. D. H. Adams, of 
Farmington, discussed critically and aggres- 
sively the opportunity and responsibility of 
the church. At the luncheon for adults, Hon. 
Payson Smith, formerly State Superintend- 
ent of Education for Maine, now of Massa- 
chusetts, presented the contribution of the pub- 
lic schools, denying to religious education, or 
to moral teaching on a religious foundation, 
a place in the public school curriculum, and 
practically making the publie school the say- 
ing element in American life. Rev. M. H. 
Turk, of Portland, vigorously related the think- 
ing of the nation to character building; at the 
Young People’s luncheon, Rey. A. B. Clark, 
Secretary of Religious Work at the State Uni- 
versity, Orono, treated of recreation. At the 
closing session, the opportunity and responsi- 
bility of the home for character building was 
most instructively presented by a mother, Mrs. 
A. E. Nickerson, of Portland; and the pastor’s 
responsibility by Rev. C. A. Moore, of Bangor, 
with his usual incisiveness. 

Secretary G. L. Cady did the Conference a 
double service: at the luncheon presenting im- 
pressively the problem of education of the ris- 
ing races, especially the Negro; and Wednesday 
eyening giving a masterly address on the youth 
of today and the leadership of tomorrow. Rev. 
C. S. Mills, of New York, did a like double 
service, at the meeting of the Maine Minis- 
terial Relief Society, Wednesday afternoon, and 
by a powerful presentation of the challenge of 
the ministry, on Wednesday evening. Miss 
Olive Pearson greatly interested the young 
people at their luncheon by narratives of her 
missionary experiences. Rev. G. HD. Wolfe, of 
Lewiston, laid on the hearts of the Congrega- 
tionalists of Maine the responsibility of all 
the churches for the church in the college town. 
Rey. G. W. Judson, of Saco, preached the ser- 
mon, a stirring presentation of the unchallenged 
leadership of Jesus. 

Rey. D. I. Gross, of “Woodfords, not only 
gave the moderator’s address, but presided 
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with unvarying tact and decisiveness, empha- 
sizing his decisions by the sharp tap of the 
Petrine gavel, from Leyden, of the Pilgrims. 
Mr. R. S. Laughlin, a layman of Mr. Gross’ 
Woodfords church and a prominent business 
man of Portland, succeeds his pastor as mod- 


erator of the Conference. Superintendent Har- 
butt enters on his 24th year of efficient service 
for the state. 

The Conference reported the best year yet 
in benevolences; voted the appointment of a 
secretary of religious education, and another 
for benevolences, the selection of the men to 
be made by the board of directors; and or- 
dered $1,000 sent to New York for the debt 
of the National Society. Cc. M. CG. 


Ohio Benevolences Increase 

The church at Springfield, Rev. Harry Trust, 
pastor, gave a cordial welcome to the dele- 
gates who assembled for the 70th Annual Con- 
ference of the Congregational Churches of 
Ohio, May 9-11. The opening address was 
given by the moderator, Dr. Nicholas Van der 
Pyl, of Oberlin, on “The Program and the 
Performance of the Church.’ Supt. HB. S. 
Rothrock presented the report of the year’s 
work throughout the state, showing that there. 
had been progress all along the line, especially 
in the matter of giving to benevolences, one 
fourth of the gain in benevolences made last 
year by the Congregational churches of the 
nation having been made by Ohio. 

Full time was given for a statement of Ohio’s 
opportunity and obligation at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and for an address on “Religious Edu- 
cation” by Rey. F. M. Sheldon, who stressed 
the importance of the work at the University. 
Other speakers for the day’s program were 
President George W. Nash, of Chicago; Dr. 
Clara A. Nutting, of Shansi, China; and Miss 
Madeline Gile, of Utah. The sermon was 
preached by Rey. S. H. Fritsch, of Hough Ave. 
Chureh, Cleveland, on the theme, “Love’s Ful- 
fillment.” 

The program was marked by three special 
features. The W. H. M. U. of Ohio celebrated 
its 40th anniversary at a noon luncheon, the 
delegates sharing with them in the observance 
of this event. The young people held a con- 
ference, at which three of them spoke on vari- 
ous phases of the general theme, ‘‘Young People 
and the Church.” Addresses were also given 
by Secretary F. M. Sheldon, Rev. Harold 
Cooper, of Columbus, and Rey. R. B. Blyth, of 
Cleveland. The third feature was the Con- 
ference banquet, which was largely attended, 
the townspeople sharing with the delegates in 
the get-together. The guests of honor were the 
speakers of the evening, Dr. W. E. Barton, 
who spoke on “The Pilgrim of Tomorrow,” 
and Dr. H. A. Atkinson, who spoke on “New 
Roads in a World of Ruin.” The closing ad- 
dresses of the Conference were given by Rev. 
F. Q. Blanchard, of Cleveland, on “How Shall 
We Ever Succeed in Giving Religious Hduca- 
tion?’ and Prof. C. C. North, of Ohio State 
University, on “The Social Program of the 
Church.”’ 

The Conference voted its support of a move- 
ment to provide more adequate facilities for 
carrying on the work among the Congregational 
students at the University, voted substantial 
support to the Ohio Federation of Churches, 
and expressed its interest in the Plan of Or- 
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ganic Union, and commended it to the Na 
tional Council for further development. Rey 
W. A. Warren, of Painesville, was elected 
moderator for the coming year, and Youngs 
town was selected as the place for the nex) 
meeting. Bs A. Ra 
Vermont Conference | 
Coming down on the train from Vermont 
where I represented the Commission of Mis: 
sions at the State Conference, I wrote dowm 
the following impressions: Vermont is forging 
ahead in an efficient state organization, and is 
carrying on a business-like program, thanks te 
the organizing ability, masterly leadership and 
brotherly spirit of our devoted secretary, Rey; 
C. C. Merrill, whose recent departure from 
New England is deeply regretted. His five 
year program, 1916-1921, is functioning, sur- 
passing expectations, and Vermont’s 200 live 
churches, with courage and confidence, are 
unitedly facing the immediate future under the 
new leadership of Secretary W. F. Frazier. 
The Conference, held at Springfield, was a 
heartening assembly. The best kind of con- 
servatism prevails. The official reports were, 
unusually encouraging. Strong leaders are 
located all over the state in cities, towns and 
villages. Acessions to church membership for, 
1921 were 1,494; to Sunday schools, 932; and 
there was a $13,773 gain in benevolence over 
1920. Along with the growth of missionary, 
knowledge and giving has come larger increase 
to church membership. One clear evidence of 
this is the ease of the entertaining church, 
whose pastor, Rey. C. G. Clarke, a clear thinker 
and a fearless leader, co-operated with his 
laymen on a campaign of personal evangelism 
last year, with the result of 100 additions to 
his church. That kind of work is continuing, 
for already 75 have united this year. The 
church has already generously oversubscribed 
its apportionment for 1922. | 
Not only here but in scores of churches the 
Every Member Canvass has met with marked, 
success. The splendid report of Rey. J. Ba 
Sargent is encouraging. The following churches 
have met their quota: | 


Quota Subscribed 
Alburg $100 $100 
Cabot 425 425 
Johnson 750 821 
Marshfield 15 82 
Newport 1,800 2,000 
North Troy 500 562 
S. Royalton 240 240. 
Springfield 2,600 4,000 
Thetford 250 268 
W. Fairlee 120 1385 
W. Hartford 200 223 


What are our Vermont leaders thinking 
about? The program gives the answer: Im- 
perious Christianity, with emphasis on Duty, 
Obedience to Law and Order—a fitting sub- 
ject for debate in a state whence comes Vice- 
President Coolidge; the Note of Authority in 
the Church’s Relation to Industry, and the 
constituent elements of an authoritative church 
in organization, message and ministry was 
forcefully discussed. It was refreshing to 
hear the Governor of Vermont, and the Mod- 
erator, Judge Fish, of the Superior Court, 
Principal Wilson, of St. Johnsbury, and our 
wide-awake home missionaries from the hill 
towns and other speakers all in harmony with 
the main spirit of the Conference. The think- 
ing was clear and sound, comprehensive in 
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‘ope, unmistakable in expression. The au- 
ority of Freedom in the spiritual realm is 
reater than that of Fear and prescribed law. 
lhe letter kills but the spirit gives life. This 
rineiple is applicable everywhere. 
| Apply this accent of authority to the Pro- 
ibition problem, said Rev. C. G. Clarke. The 
reat formers of public opinion are the pulpit 
nd the press, and if these two were to speak 
lit definitely, decisively and with determina- 
\on that the Prohibition Law shall be en- 
orced, there would be no need of special police 
» enforcement agents. 
Apply this accent of authority to the indus- 
cial problem, said Rey. H. A. Jump, of Man- 
hester, N. H. In a democracy opinion rules, 
md this is founded on free and frank speech. 
iE is not the citizens whose mouths are muz- 
Jed who make the best citizens, but citizens 
ho ean talk intelligently on current issues of 
e world about them, and the Church of the 
Son of Man has a right to speak on matters 
yolving social justice, human brotherhood, 
ersonal liberty and the enlargement of life. 
sy! AN 


Rhode Island Conference 


| The Rhode Island Conference was enter- 
fained by Union Church, Providence, Rey. 
Pheodore Bacheler, pastor, Thrift was ap- 
oarent in the new electric fixtures and new 
foor and stage of the parish house, in which 
was featured the pageant of the Park Place 
hurch women, “The Striking of America’s 
our,’ with 50 persons in the presentation. 
Withal the program of the Conference was one 
f the finest for years. Among the speakers from 
outside the state were Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
ev. William BE. Gilroy, Rev. Ashley Day 
Leavitt, Rey. Alfred V. Bliss, Rey. Ernest W. 
Riggs, Miss Mary White Ovington and Rev. 
Edward D. Haton. Their ringing addresses 
comprehended all our many-sided work. Mrs. 
John W. Little presented the work of the 
women of the étate in foreign lands. The last 
word on the race problem of the South, and 
on the Moslem problem of the Near Hast 
‘thrilled a large audience. ‘The Assembly of 
‘Congregational Young People was reported by 
their president, Mr. H. H. Bradley. 
| The work in Rhode Island showed thrift and 
achievement. A net gain of 240 members has 
been secured. ‘The state raised $583300 for 
apportionment, 83 per cent. of the allotment 
1921, thus taking second place in the de- 
‘nomination in per capita giving ($5.93 per 
member). The sum of $500 has been contrib- 
uted from the missionary treasury to help the 
National Society in its deficit. 
An attempt will be made to bring together 
‘into a historical collection all publications of 
Rhode Island churches or conferences. The 
history of ten years of an Incorporated Con- 
ference has shown great) gains and achieve- 
ments. Monthly meetings of an able board of 
directors has compassed the whole work. 
Smithfield Ave., Pawtucket, has been rescued 
from an embarrassing building debt, and Hope, 
Bast Providence, has built and equipped a 
parsonage. Material aid has been given to 
Riverside, and United, Hast Providence; to 
People’s, Academy Ave., and Armenian, Provi- 
dence; and to Slatersville. 

Prompt remittance by churches of funds 
raised permits the Board to meet promptly all 
grants for missions of the Woman’s Home 
‘Mission Association in the state as well as 
[hose promised by the Board itself. Much 
eredit for the present efficient Conference ex- 
‘ercises is due the moderator, Rev. Edward R. 
Evans, of Pawtucket, as well as Rev. M. Ray- 
“mond Plumb, of Cranston, chairman of the 
committee on program. 


G. A. B. 
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New Hampshire Clans at Derry 

The atmosphere around Derry fairly seethes 
with history. So the more than a hundred 
delegates to the 121st State Conference dis- 
covered when they had listened to Rey. B. A. 
Dumm, of Central Church, for a few minutes 
in his address of welcome. 

Gen. John Stark, of Revolutionary fame, 
was born here. Matthew Thornton, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, lived some 
75 yards from the parish house where the 
delegates ate several succulent meals. Mary 
Lyon taught here, and flirted with some of 
those novel ideals of education that later made 
her famous. The present cordiality marking 
the relations of the several churches of the 
Derry district did not always exist. Once a 
certain Gabriel, who lived in the East Parish, 
fell in love with a certain Rachel who lived in 
the West Parish. He courted her and won 
her, but they resolved not to marry until they 
could decide which church they both would 
attend after they became one. For 40 years 
they discussed this momentous matter, and 
inasmuch as neither was willing to yield the 
point, they died unwedded. Such is the stuff 
that New Englanders are made of. 

The most unusual feature of the successful 
meeting was the invasion of Derry one eve- 
ning by 80 young people of First Church, 
Manchester, with their helpers, and under the 


leadership of their pastor, Rey. H. A. Jump. , 


A pageant, “A Little Drama of Bethlehem,” 
all a-quiver with color and Oriental costumes, 
and interpreted musically by the children’s 
choirs of 40 voices, prepared the way for an 
earnest address by Principal Alfred BH. Stearns, 
of Phillips Andover. Dr. Stearns pleaded for 
more religion in the homes as an ally to those 
wholesome influences which a good school aims 
to throw about young life. 

Mr. Lyford Merrow, of Ossipee, was mod- 
erator, a layman of vision and generous habits, 
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who follows up advice which he gives from 
the viewpoint of a successful business man by 
conerete action. ‘It costs too much to save a 
soul in New Hampshire,” he declared. By that 
statement he meant that for the money invested 
too few lives were being reached and too few 
attendants were to be found in the churches. 
The remedy was for the ministry to set the 
laity to work more challengingly. 

The redemptive power of transformed per- 
sonality was urged by Rey. Oscar Peterson, of 
Pennacook, in his sermon. The spiritual pos- 
sibilities of an Old Testament prophecy were 
unfolded by the saintly Dr. F. ©. Dmrich, of 
Boston, as he amplified the picture of the 
Servant in Second Isaiah. Other members of 
our secretarial force who commended them- 
selves in their parts on the program were 
Rev. W. S. Beard, of New York; Rev. Hnoch 
Bell, of Boston; Rev. Gregory J. Powell, of 
Montana; while our state superintendent, Rev. 
B®. R. Stearns, was genially omnipresent, deftly 
acting as a miniature providence to bring order 
out of any confusion. He it was who com- 
plained of the 25 per cent. annual turn-over 
of ministers in New Hampshire. “We seem 
to be only a practice field for young aviators 
or a landing field for touring aviators,’ he 
protested. “So few flying-men come to us to 
stay awhile.” ; 

There were 1,204 new members received by 
New Hampshire churches in 1921. There was 
a gain of 1,028 in the Sunday schools. Nine- 
teen per cent. of the churches met their ap- 
portionment in full. The next meeting will be 
at Hanover, and the moderator will be Rev. 
i’, G. Woodworth, of Somersworth. 

There was one more Stearns on the program. 
Miss Elinor Stearns, of Manchester, a dra- 
matic reader of exquisite good taste, showed 
what could be done at a Sunday evening serv- 
ice, for example, in commending religious truth 
through dramatic recitation. Be An ds 


How They Do lt 
Methods in Church Work 


A Vermont Pastor and a 
Dartmouth Quintet 


One of the finest pieces of community work 
for boys in the upper Connecticut Valley is 
being put over by Rey. H. S. Ives, of NEw- 
BURY, V@., with the co-operation of Principal 
Jones of the high school. Many a pastor in a 
rural church can find a team of Christian 
students from the nearest college who would 
gladly come out for a week-end for such effec- 
tive work ag that of the story below: 


The Father and Son banquet given recently 
by the Boy Scouts was a credit, not only to 
the Boy Scouts, but to the town of Newbury. 
The banquet hall was the Congregational 
vestry. The tables were arranged in a hollow 
square, decorated with American flags,’ and 
loaded with eatables which none but the best 
cooks of Newbury know how to furnish. Seated 
at these tables were 18 sons and fathers, and 
the guests of honor were five boys from Dart- 
mouth College. After the repast, Mr. Frank 
R. Meserve took charge of the post-prandial 
exercises, as toastmaster, with ease, grace and 
wit. The Dartmouth boys responded to his 
call, and gave glowing tributes to fathers who 
pay the bills; the responsibilities they have in 
rearing their sons, and the duties the sons owe 
their fathers. The spontaneity of Boy Scouts 
Welch, Southworth, McNeill, Olmstead and 
Whitehill, proved their ability as after-dinner 
speakers. Glowing tributes were given Rev. 
H. S. Ives and Prin. D. 8. Jones for their work, 
coupled with energy and zeal in shaping these 


young minds so that they will develop better 
men, thereby making a better Newbury for the 
future. 

On Saturday morning the Boy Scouts, with 
their patrol leaders and some of the Dart- 
mouth team, hiked out to the Scout camp, four’ 
miles away, and after a substantial dinner, 
and putting everything in order, they were 
back home again at three o’clock. From then 
until supper time, the college deputation team 
held conferences with individual boys on their 
life problems. The evening was given over to 
a social time, talks, stories and music by the 
college boys, the Christian HWndeavor Society 
serving light refreshments at the end of the 
evening. 

Sunday was a day of real worth to all the 
young people. The afternoon service in the 
chureh, at four o’clock, for the young people 
of the village brought out a good many who 
had been with the young men at all the services, 
and the spirit of real brotherhood was mani- 
fested. 

Sunday evening the Boy Scouts said good- 
byes with a real sense of parting with big 
brothers who understood them. He, (Ss Ks 


Mass Movements in the Sunday 
Schools 


Perhaps contrary to the scientific methods of 
our modern Sunday schools, where the graded 
idea seems to be considered the last word, the 
writer on the principle that “New oceasions 
teach new duties, time makes ancient good un- 
couth,” struck out on a pioneering program for 
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the older members of the Sunday school in what 
he might have called a “mass movement.” 

One of the great problems of the church is 
that of reaching those outside any church. 
After a trial of six months of trying to reach 
those not affiliated with any church, STRONGS- 
VILLE, O., of which Rev. C. E. Doane is pastor, 
has found the venture well worth while. Today, 
instead of an attendance of four or six at the 
Men’s Bible Class, there is an attendance of 
over 40; and instead of a group of men feeling 
no special responsibility in building up the 
class, there is a group of men eager to enlist 
all the members of the community, whether 
Catholic, Jew, Protestant, or nothing. From 
all these groups they are coming, eager to 
study the Word of God, and taking for special 
study at this time “The Sermon on the Mount.” 

In these days'‘of standardizing in industry 
Strongsville feels as keenly the need of stand- 
ardizing the varied shades of religious, politi- 
eal, economic and social opinions of the day, 
so men can think somewhat alike on the vital 
issues, at least in the essentials. The Class is 
well organized. They have an orchestra of 
seven pieces that lends great aid to the musical 
program. In fact the interest has been so 
great that the ladies of the church have also 
organized in the same way, and there is a 
wholesome rivalry between the two groups. 
The ladies have excelled the men) in an elabo- 
rate program, which any one may have by 
writing to the pastor, Mr. Doane. 


Communion Instructions 


incident to 
re- 


To avoid the confusion often 
misunderstanding of verbal instructions 
garding procedure at communion services, Mr. 
Edwin EH. Brown, chairman of the Board of 
Deacons of WINNETKA, ILL., has designed a 
blue-print, with explanations. The accompany- 
ing cut shows the blue-print prepared for the 
Winnetka Church, and will, with the following 
instructions, thake the idea sufficiently clear 
for adaptation by any who desire to follow it: 


REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURE FoR Com- 
MUNION SERVICE 

1. On the assignment sheet, ““EK’’ designates 
the deacon to distribute in the racks on the 
pews the envelopes for contributions to the 
Deacons’ Fund. Start this about 10.15 a.m. 
After service collect unused envelopes. They 
are kept in the drawer of the large table at 
the front. 

2. On the assignment sheet, ‘‘S’ designates 
those who will prepare the Sacraments. 

Requirements: Two large loaves of bread 
and one quart and one pint of Welch’s Grape 
Juice. Do not dilute. 

One deacon will be appointed by the chair- 
man to take charge, with one other to assist, 
at each Communion Service. Fill Communion 
cups, cut the bread and fill the plates. 

These two deacons, coming from the annex 
during the singing of the first verse of hymn 
following the sermon, will move the table to 
the front and remove the napkins (facing the 
congregation). 

3. The deaconess having charge of the linen 
will set the table, and cover the bread and 
wine with napkins. 

4, Assembling: The deacons assigned for the 
day will assemble, according to numbers, in the 
front pew (the head usher having cleared it) 
during the singing of the second verse of the 
hymn. Don’t wait for somebody else to start. 

After the prayer, stand and move to places 
in front of table, the men on the ends noting 
their relative positions, so as to go to them 
after serving the congregation (avoid crowding). 

5. Serving the Ministers: Deacons in posi- 
tions 1 and 7 serve the bread, and positions 
2 and 6, the wine. 
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THE 


ANDERSON, E.A. 
BROWN, E.E. 
BUNKER, J.E. 


BURLINGHAM, F.W. 


PARKER, M.B. 
RUMSEY, W.D. 
TUBBS, E.V. 


“Anaanments For 
Comoe SUNDAY 


IF YOU CAN NOT BE PRESENT, NOTIFY 


EDWIN E. BROWN, Chairman 
PHONE : Winnetka 424 


May 25, 19) 


E=Envelopes 
S=Sacroments 
M=Minister 


B=2N0 « 


| 
A= |8"Position : 
6.3% 


DIAGRAM IN USE AT WINNETKA, ILL. 
With explanations regarding the Communion service 


the Congregation: As soon as 
the ministers turn, facing the 
congregation, all start to their assigned divi- 
sions. Don’t wait. In serving, endeavor not 
to get ahead of the one serving the other end 
of pew. When the choir is served, the deacon 
having that assignment goes to the annex to 
help out numbers 6 and 7 if necessary. All 
assemble in the back of the church, as shown 
on assignment sheet. After being relieved of 
the plates by the ministers, return to pew and 
be seated together. 

7. The Service Over: All deacons present at 
the service, whether serving or not, “extend the 
right hand of fellowship” to all new members, 
co-operating with the clerk to get all signatures 
on the Chureh Roll. 

8. The Fellowship Over: Deacons will col- 
lect the cups from the pews, also the cup racks 
—the latter are kept in the table drawer. The 
deaconesses will have charge of washing and 
putting away the cups, plates and linen. 

9. The chairman of the Board of Deacon- 
esses is responsible for assigning members of 
that Board to assist, as outlined above, at the 
Communion Service. 

The diagram on the left, with the names of 
the deacons, is filled out and sent to the deacons 
before each Communion Sunday. 


6. Serving 
those serving 
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Plymouth, Seattle, Has Thank Offering 

PLYMOUTH, SEATTLE, celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of the oceupaney of its new plant, 
and the first anniversary of the present pas- 
torate, by making an Waster thank offering of 
$3,500. During this first year of Dr. C. J. 
Hawkins’ ministry 307 new members have been 
received into the church. The thank offering 
will enable the chureh to pay all bills for 
current expenses for the year and to provide 
an assistant pastor to begin his services in the 
early autumn. During the year two notable 


institutes have been held under the auspices 
of the church—one conducted by Dr. Shailer 
Mathews, and the other by Dr. R. L.-Swain! 


author of the widely read “What and Where is 
God?” Both institutes created a city-wide in- 
terest and were largely attended. It is planned 
to make the Plymouth Institute permanent, 
and to bring to its platform from time to time 
leaders in religious thought in America and 
from abroad. Plymouth Pulpit, a monthly 
publication started during the year, gives the 


pastor’s sermons a wide hearing. Cc. R. G. 
MONTANA 
New Members for First, Billings 
First, BILLINGS, Rey. G. M. Miller, pastor, 


received 37 new members on Palm Sunday, 23 
on confession. The present membership is 
now 576. The Easter morning service was 
held in the Babcock theater, seating over 1,000, 
and was filled to capacity. On Haster evening 
the chorus choir, under the direction of Prof. 
Marvin D. Geere, musical director of the Poly- 
technic Institute and of the chureh, rendered 
Stainer’s “The Crucifixion.” A special Baster 
Bulletin was distributed. ; 


IOWA 
Progressive Work by First, Fort Dodge 

First, Forr Dopck, under the leadership of 
Rey. W. W. Pickett, reports a happy Easter 
Day, with 50 new members added by confes- 
sion, 20 by letter and five by renewal of cove- 
nant. The Lenten season was one of an ag- 
gressive campaign carried on to inyite into 
closer church. fellowship as actual members 
many who were more or less remotely. con- 
nected with the church. 

The city itself observed Holy Week in a 
special manner. Through the efforts of the 
Federated Churchmen, printed folders, contain- 
ing an appeal for church attendance and also 
a program of services as held throughout the 
city, were sent to all homes. On. Wednesday 
evening a Protestant union service was ad- 
dressed by President Montgomery, of Parsons 

(Continued on page 666) 
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Mr. Ballou Walks 
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A FEW Sundays ago, one of those clear and crisp spring mornings, I decided 
to walk home from church. Our pastor’s sermon that day had been par- 
ticularly good; and, as I walked along, different parts of his discourse returned to 
me. As I turned them over and over in my mind, the way one will, suddenly the 
question came to me: “I wonder how many of the people there appreciated the 
various points and illustrations the Doctor brought out. Did they understand all 
his references and quotations?” 


He had mentioned Tougaloo College, recent writings by Dr. Holt, the social 
service secretary, Dr. Barton’s recent trip to the Orient in the interest of the Amer- 
ican Board, the work of the American Missionary Association in the Kentucky 
Mountains, and so on. I wondered how many of those present were familiar with 
these things, all of which have been discussed so many times in The Congregation- 
alist. Did not the lack of understanding on the part of so many present rob them 
of the full enjoyment of that splendid sermon? Were they not being denied the 


full benefit of their devotion? 


MMMM 


And, as I walked along, it came to me what a big place in the heart of its read- 
ers The Congregationalist filled. Not only did the actual reading of the paper give 
great satisfaction and enjoyment, but the impressions and ideas gathered from be- 
tween its covers were everlasting. They benefited the church, the minister, and the 
people themselves. The paper fills a big place in our devotional life. 


I sat down to my Sunday dinner with the feeling that my niche in the make-up’ 
of things, small though it may be, is a pretty important one after all. 


WU 


KENNETH S. BALLOU, 
Circulation Manager. 
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(Continued from page 664) 
College. On Good Friday all retail stores 
closed from 12 o’clock until two P.M., so that 
each person might retire to his respective place 
of worship during those hours. It is hoped 
that in this a precedent has been established 


that will afford just such a retreat through the, 


years to come. 

Another feature of the work here is the in- 
troduction of graded lessons in the church 
school. This is being enjoyed fully. New 
classes are being organized, and the school is 
developing rapidly in efficiency. 

The ladies have organized a mission study 
class, which meets monthly, at which time 
church extension work is discussed. 

The church is appreciative of the delightful 
friendship and consecrated service brought to 
them through its new leaders, Mr. Pickett 
and his wife, who came in September from 
Bethel, Ct. 


NEBRASKA 

Exeter’s Golden Anniversary 
EXETER fittingly celebrated its 50th anniver- 
sary on Easter, with Rev. S. I. Hanford, of 


Lincoln, the special speaker at the morning ~ 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
In addition to the regular courses in 
the three Schools, 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 
education, and for the mission field, the 

following Fellowships are offered to 


Graduate Students 
The William Thompson and the John 
S. Welles Fellowships, each yielding $750 
annually, are awarded in alternate years 
to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 
Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 
of $500 each are awarded annually to 
graduates of any approved Seminary 


wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become candidates for 
the degrees of S. T. M. and Ph.D. 

The Hdward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for graduate students taking advanced 


courses in Pedagogy or Psychology in 
preparation for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Religious Education. 

Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


A high grade professional school in ap- 
plied religion, training for the modern 
ministry in its various fields. Interde- 
nominational faculty and student body. 
All the privileges of Oberlin College 
and its strong equipment. Generous 
Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees according to program. 


Apply to Dean’s Office, Council Hall, Oberlin, O. 


EVANGELISM 


By F. WATSON HANNAN 


An open-minded philosophical approach 
to the program of evangelism. 


Net, $1.50, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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When Sunday Comes 

By John Andrew Holmes 

Some people choose to walk to church, 
others prefer to come in a car, while many 
will not come at all unless they may ride 
in a hearse. 


_ 


service, and Rey. GC. G. Murphy as preacher 
at the evening service for young people. In 
an afternoon fellowship meeting, the history 
of the church was read, and greetings were 
brought from sister churches, and long-time 
members gave reminiscences. The only char- 
ter member present was J. K. Barbur, to whom 
reference was frequently made. 

At a banquet on Monday night Rey. G. T. 
Noyce, of Crete, and Rev. G. R. McKeith, of 
Friend, former pastors, took part. Rey. A. BH. 
Bashford, who has been pastor two years, was 
master of ceremonies and planned the celebra- 
tion. The church is prospering under his 
leadership, and he and Mrs. Bashford are 
doing exceptional work with the young people. 


WISCONSIN 
New Members for Whitewater 
First, WHITEWATER, had a memorable and 
helpful Easter season. The Lord’s Supper was 
observed on Good Friday evening. The pastor, 
Rey. N. E. Hansen, has been working among 
the churchgoers and young people of the 
Chureh School and the Young People’s Club 
the past year with good results, shown by an 
inerease of membership at each communion 
day. Forty-two were received on Waster, 34 
on confession, and eight by letter from five dif- 
ferent denominations. 


Dr. Worcester to Leave First, Madison 

Rey. E. S. Worcester has resigned the pas- 
torate of First, Mapison, and will close his 
service at such time in June, as he prefers. 
A warmly commendatory testimonial to the 
value of his work and the fineness of his spirit 
was given. His salary is to be continued until 
October. 

The manse of the church is to be sold, and 
a substitute secured out in the more expen- 
sive fraternity region and in a more desirable 
location for church purposes. 


? 


| 
May 25, 19 


NEW YORK | 


Daily Services at Sherburne During Lent 
First, SHERBURNE, Rey. W. A. Hawle 
minister, during Lent held morning meeti | 
each week-day from eight to eight thirty AM 
topics followed being from “The Fellowsli, 
of Prayer.’ These meetings were well attend) 
and much appreciated by those who had t) 
privilege of listening to Mr. Hawley’s deep) 
spiritual exposition of the Gospel of Luke. | 
On Haster Sunday 27 united with the chure| 
20 by confession. Sixteen of the latter we) 
from the Pastor’s Training Class. | 


i 
| 


The Congregationalist in Every Home | 

As a part of its program for 1922, ANTWER 
Rey. F. A. Kimberley, pastor, has placed Tj/ 
Congregationalist in the home of every famil| 
of the parish. wt 


CONNECTICUT : 
Hartford’s Observance of Children’s Week | 


Children’s Week, for the emphasis on rel! 
gious education as an essential thing in trail| 
ing the young for character and for citizer 
ship as well as for manhood and womanhooi 
was observed by the Hartford churches. O 
Sunday afternoon, April 30, a Children’s Rall 
was held in the Fourth Congregational Churel, 
of which Rey. J. J. Dunlop is pastor. Th 
program included, besides the songs of th 
children and addresses by Dr. Dunlop, a drama 
tization of “Ruth” by the Juniors of Windsoe 
Ave. Church. At the close of the service th 


ie Dietz 
Z# Bulletin Board 
STEEL LETTERS | 
Readable 150 Feet 
BRONZE COVERED 
i FRAME 
| 15 METAL PANEL) 
#| In Use Everywher 
Sample Piece Panel 
and Letters Free 

WILLIAM H. DIETZ 


20 E. Randolph Stree 
Chicago 


CHARLES N. TAYLOR 
Wellesley, Mass. 


WELLESLEY 


REAL ESTATE DEVELOPMENT 
2 


Restricted House Lots 


Plans are now being made which will open up for 
residential purposes an estate of twenty acres, beauti- 
fully situated in the most exclusive section of Welles- 
ley. Lots 10,000 sq. ft. and upwards. To those who 


agree to build this year an unusually low price is 
named. 


WALTER CHANNING, Jr. 
Boston, Mass. 
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rls’ Fife and Drum Corps led a parade —s s 
hrough the beautiful grounds of the church. Church and Ministerial Record 
fi Calls 


% 

vents at Asylum Hill, Hartford Anprrson, EB. L., Havelock, Neb., to Gilbert, Ia. 
In view of the current discussions on church Bnnepicr, E. W., to Glenwood, Minn. At work. 
nity, the minister of ASYLUM HILL, Hart- Brisror, WALLACE, Douglas, Wyo., to Salt Lake 
jorp, Rev. W. H. Butler, is giving a series of City, Utah. 

alks at the Thursday evening meetings on BRONSaEOs: PSI Jamestown, N. Y., to First 
enominational Distinctions,’ He has al- es aig de ie Dae touatayer 
ady spoken on “The Presbyterians and the Ae BE Oe OCS hamlet oe 
ological Bmphasis,’ “The Baptists and GCrarxn, G. F., formerly M. E. Church, La Crosse, 
fethodists and the Emphasis on Personal Ex- Wis., after some months in England accepts 
erience,’ and on ‘The Episcopalians and the six months’ call to pastorate of Lake Mills. 
Jmphasis on Worship.” 


Ginman, N. W., New Haven, Ct., to Stanley Me- 
The calendar of this church for April 30 


Ac- 


morial, New Britain. 
GraHaM, L. A., Cresco, Ia., to Dexter, Minn. At 


larries this note of appreciation of faithful 

jervice : wre 

it oe Jonns, W. I., First, Pueblo, Col., to Federated, 
After eight years of unbroken attendance and Gara, Une aerdk 

harmonious relations, Miss Rhea L. Massicotte, Mackancrn: 5; First Ba Ci oMicn t 

soprano soloist of our choir, today severs her ~ AeMete e Datroit Reet Pe sash 


sonnection with this church to go to Brooklyn. 


The rare sweetness and richness of her voice Noyns, R. B., Chicago Theological Seminary, to 


nave rendered our service of worship more Denmark, Ia. To begin Aug. 1. 
eautiful; and our enjoyment during these Parsons, A. E., Wawanesa, Manitoba, to Vine, 
years has been as real as is now our regret Minneapolis, Minn. At work. 


\ 


Ponp, E. W., Raymond, N. H., to Deerfield, Mass. 
Accepts. 


n losing her. 


D MASSACHUSETTS RanpaLty, W. S., North Deering, Me., to Old 

r. MacDonald Returns from Holy Land South, Hallowell. 

PLYMOUTH, WORCESTER, welcomed its pas- RicHarpson, B. L., Backus, Minn., to Remer. 

tor, Rey. Robert MacDonald, D.D., and Mrs. At work. 

MacDonald, at its midweek service, May 3, Rocer, J. H. (Presb.), to Lyons, Col. Accepts. 

fter a three months’ trip to the Holy Land. Rouurns, W. H., president, Fairmount College, 
to superintendency, New York State Confer- 


n agreeable part of the welcome was ex- 
pressed in a new Whittal carpet for the vestry 
pad ladies’ parlor, costing about $1,800, and 
ae eed jn shares of one dollar each, under 
leadership of the Men’s Brotherhood Class. 


ence. Accepts to begin June 1. 
Srppupns, F. A., Marseilles, Ill., to Athens, Mich. 
Accepts. 
TORNQUIST, 
to Ottumwa, Ia. 


Evperr, Morgan Park, Chicago, IIl., 


To begin July 1. 


During Dr. MacDonald’s absence pulpit sup- TR, I. J., Whittier, Cal., to Fruita, Col. At 

plies included Rey. Marshall Goold, of Worces- work. 

ter; Rev. F. A. Poole, of South Weymouth ; TRUpBLOOD, C. E., Whiting, Ind., to Watervliet, 
: : Mich. Accepts. 


land Rey. James Wylie, of Preston, Eng., for- 
merly pastor of Park, Worcester. 


Warner, W. J., Green Mountain, Ia., to Elkader. 


ter. Accepts. 


Charles D. Kepner, Jr., Ordained at Newton 

Charles D. Kepner, Jrv., was ordained to the 
'Christian ministry at Exior, NEWTON, on 
HApril 28. In a clear and concise paper he 
‘stated his Christian experience and the growth 
of his belief up to the present time. 

He paid a fine tribute to his father and 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Kepner, of Newton- 
\ville, to Chase Kepner, his brother, and to his 
“first Sunday school teacher, Miss Mary L. 
Spear, for the Christian training in the home 
‘and church school which laid the foundations 
of his religious life and started him upon the 
right path. 

He affirmed his belief in the fundamentals 
| of religion, spoke of the progress he had made 
\in his thinking, and hoped to continue to grow 
in knowledge and Christian experience as he 
continued his ministry. 
| Mr. Kepner is a graduate of Williams Col- 
lege, and served with the Y. M. ©. A. in France 
during the war. He expects to graduate from 
Andover Seminary in June, and will begin his 
| ministry with the Church of the Sea and Land, 
New York City. Dr. C. H. Patton was mod- 
erator of the council. 


Resignations 


Dascoms, H. N., Plymouth, Denver, Col. 
Byans, J. M., Harlan, Ia. 
Gonzaups, F. G., Tabor, Ia. 


gecretaryship of Alabama 
Association with headquarters at Birmingham 
Ala. 

Jonns, T. J., Welsh, Gomer, O. Bffective June 9 

Mosns, B. L., Westboro, Mass., to enter the min 
istry of the Unitarian denomination. 

Norron, S. A., First, Woburn, Mass. 

Rozerrs, Joun, Williamsburg, Ia. 


York State Conference. 
Smiru, 8. H., Rock Rapids, Ia. 
Tyomas, T. P., Frankfort, S. D. 
active ministry. 
St., Chicago, Il. 
TooTHAKER, ARCHIE, Craig, Col. 


Ordinations 
Wuitp, C. R.. 0., Broadway Tabernacle, 
York City, May 11. 
W. Rockwell, and L. T. Reed. 


Personals 


E. B. Robinson, pastor, received 100 new mem- 
| bers, 87 on confession. It has welcomed new 
members at every one of the past 124 celebra- 
| tions of the Holy Communion. 


Anti-Saloon League. 


Wicerin, J. A., Mexico, Me., to Cumberland Cen- 


GrauaM, J. M., Thorsby, Ala., to accept call to 
Anti-tubereulosis 


Suptton, C. W., from superintendency of New 
Retires from 


Will reside at 1103 Hast 65th 


New 
Parts by Rey. Messrs. W. 


CrarK, A. T., son of Deacon J. H. Clark, of First 
Chureh, Flushing, N. Y., has won a scholar- 
ship at Auburn Seminary and will study abroad 


Byron N. Clark, as president of the Vermont 
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pulpits on Sunday, April 30, besides addressing 
the Ministers’ Union on May 1. On the evening 
of May 2, the Congregational Men’s Club of 
St. Louis held their spring meeting, at which 
President Hutchins spoke on the work of Berea. 
S1ucox, Rry. JoHn B., who has for several weeks 


been supplying the pulpit of Pilgrim, St. 
Louis, Mo., is temporarily supplying at First, 
St. Joseph. 

Wiuiert, Rev. MAHLON, was presented with 


$1,050 on Easter, the last Sabbath of over 25 
years of service. Fifty-six were received into 
membership, 50 on confession. 

Rupac, Rev. S. G., closed his pastorate with 
Menasha, Wis., on May 14, after nearly seven 
years of service. There have been 165 acces- 
sions during his pastorate and nearly $7,000 


Make the Summer Count 


Ministers, Religious Secretaries, 
Teachers may use July and August 
for unbroken study. 

Two Terms: June 19—July 26; July 27—Sept. 1 


Courses in both Seminary and University. 
Regular credit for completed work. 


Expenses reasonable, Write for information. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
5757 University Ave. OZORA S. DAVIS, President. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 

; BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
Prepares men and women for 


The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instruction, Full Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees. Opportunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 106th year opened September 21. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
reent and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. Mounton, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


’ 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 


| Grace, Holyoke, Growing Rapidly 2 eosin 
| sa 5 st rvice. 
On Palm Sunday, Grace, Horyoxe, Rev. for a year. ’ a: 2) Se ioe ie the Vorolgn Ficid. 
OLARKE, =Cy (Gs Springfield, Vt., is to sueceed 3) Religious Education. 


) 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 

Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 


1- Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 


} Recently a most attractive parsonage, on the 
“finest down-town residential street, was Pro 


4 | GELIZATION 
| vided for Mr. Robinson and his family. | EVAN 


All nationalitie 
of ministry to 


Hurcnins, Rnv. W. J., president of Berea Co Degrees of M.A., B.D. and : 
jege, Kentucky, spoke in several St. Louis, Mo., | For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
AMERICANIZATION 


s trained for all sorts 
all sorts of people 


During the past year the auditorium of the 
) church has been greatly improved in both com- 
fort and appearance, but the plant is destined 
to be enlarged still again. On Palm Sunday 
communicants were turned away, after all sorts 
| ef “impossible” places had been used in which 


to seat the congregation. 


AINING SCHOOL 


gn birth, in preparation 
for practical work 
of Cleveland. 


THE SCHAUFFLER MISSIONARY TR 


young women of American and foreigr 
ous service. Students have opportunity | 
any Charitable and Corrective institutions 


$160—Scholarships—Self Help 
Write Mrs. Mary Wooster Mills, Principal 


Offers exceptional training to 
for unique social and religi 
in eonnection with the m 


Cleveland, O. 


5111 Fowler Avenue 
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has been raised for missions. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ruegg are leaving soon for an indefinite mis- 
sionary trip to Europe. Mr. Ruegg will later 
do newspaper work. 


Accessions 
From 
Chureh 
Conf. Total School 
CALIPORNIA 
Pasadena, First EG 3 
Redlands 17 50 
COLORADO 
Longmont 46 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago, Auburn Park 4 9 4 
Austin, First 16 17 11 
Bryn Mawr Com'ty 4 9 
Galesburg, Central 8 14 
Hinsdale, Union 34 78 24 
Lockport if 7 1 
Oak Park, First 35 80 15 


| have heard sweet 
Chimes aringing, 
Down the lanes of memory. 
beard thein calling. 
heard them gitiging 
Inthe days that used ioe. 
Gut thesweetest,purest, _ 


tlearest, 
Bringing Mugel fares - 
tearest, 
Waking lite devinest, 


: dearest, 
; : fre the O10 Church. 


himes fo me. 


Tower Chimes are the Memorial Sublime. 
Their location becomes a landmark; the 
sublimity of their music—an outpouring 
of musical solemnity and worship. 

The mere touch of a finger upon the 
electric keyboard in the organist’s con- 
sole, brings forth the full power of the 
magnificent, sweet yet sonorous tones. 
What more fitting memorial, or greater 
philanthropy could be bestowed upon any 
community than a set of Deagan Tubular 
Tower Chimes? Send for complete in- 
formation. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


4271 Ravenswood Avenue, 


Deagan Bldg., 
Chicago 


SEALS TLE ES ET LEY NE ER TE ET 


Leaflets that have 
helped many churches 


Be A Booster 


Are You Proud of Your 
Church? 


Honest Now 

At Church Next Sunday 
Do’s for Church-Goers 
Don’ts for Church-Goers 


A copy of each leaflet and price per hundred 
will be gladly sent on request. 


The 
Duplex Envelope 
Company 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Peru 3 6 
Plainfield 3 2 
CONNECTICUT 
Collinsville 21 24 
Manchester, North 50 
Norwich, Park 15 19 
Seymour 15 17 
Torrington, Center 23 31 
Washington 18 19 
INDIANA 
Kast Chicago, First 7 20 
MAINE 
Saco 13 Li 
MASSACHUSDYTS 
Attleboro, Second 53 58 
Auburndale 4 4 
Fitchburg, Rollstone 38 3 
Grafton vba 3 
Holyoke, Grace 101 
Second 140 190 
Otis 1 1 
Revere, First 22, 22 
Shrewsbury 5 22 
Somerville, Highland rit 16 
South Ashburnham 3 5 
Whitinsville 12 18 
Worcester, Bethany 3 6 
Plymouth 6 BUC fi 
MICHIGAN 
Addison 2 2 
Alpena 9 9 
Atlanta 2 2 
Bangor 5 "6 
Bedford 1 i! 
Big Rapids, First 10 10 
Carmel ° 
Central Lake 7 7 
Charlevoix 3 5 
Cheboygan lrg 23 
Chelsea 37 58 
Clarksville i il 
Coloma 53 do. 
Constantine 2 2 
Crystal 14 14 
Detroit, Kirst 24 42 
Flat Rock 9 11 
Frankfort 8 10 
Grand Blane 11 138 
Grand Ledge ve 7 
Grand Rapids, Plymouth 25 27 
Smith Memorial 5 7 
South 20 26 
Grass Lake 5 5 
Greenville 14 15 
Hudson 20 25 
Fudsonville 14 14 
Jackson, Plymouth 10 11 
Kalamazoo 26 a2 
Laingsburg 9 9 
Lake Linden 6 6 
Lansing, Pilgrim 50 54 
Leroy 3 3 
Leslie sya) 359 
Mancelona a me 
Merrill 7 fis 
Old Mission iy 
Olivet 11 14 
Onondaga Hf 8 
Otsego 28 28 
Port Huron, Ross 6 6 
Rochester 15 UG, 
Roscommon io 3 
Royal Oak 12; 21 
Saginaw 28 28 
Saugatuck 4 4 
Saranae Py 2 
Somerset 1 1 
St. Johns 12 16 
Texas - 3 
Traverse City, First 12 14 
Vanderbilt 13 ths 
Vermontville ‘3 5 
Wheatland 4 5 
Whitehall 2 2 
Ypsilanti ie 15 
MINNESOTA 
East Chicago, YWirst tf 20 
Little Falls 49 59 
MONTANA 
Great Falls, First 28 5D 
New Hampsuire 
Rochester, First 9 10 
VERMONT : 
Chelsea 3 3 
Greensboro 5 8 
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EXxtravagance rots character; train you 
away from it. On the other hand, the hal, 
of saving money, while it stiffens the will, al 
brightens the energies. If you would be | 
that you are beginning right, begin to save. 
Theodore Roosevelt. i 


THE KINGFISHER 
By Phyllis Bottome 


Author of “The Dark Tower.” 
“The novel that comes nearest to a 
definite moral purpose this spring. 
A sympathetic relation of a soul’s 
growth out of cramping conditions.” 
New York Post. 

£ At All Bookshops $2.00 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


(Drit for his Boklet 


It tells how you 
may secure an in- 
come that cannot 

shrink; how you 
may execute 
your own will; 
how you may. 

: create atrust 

fund; how you may give 

generously withouthardship. 

It describes the annuity bond, a safe, 

convenient, and productive invest- 

ment which promotes afundamental 


Christian enterprise. Endorsed by 
all denominations. 


Write for Booklet 5 . 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY ; 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York | 


CITIZENSHIP AND 
MORAL REFORM 


By JOHN W. LANGDALE 


A fine illustration of the interest of the 
Church in building a better social order. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


>»O0O0O CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and hand- 
some velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good commis- 
sion, Send for free catalogue and price list. 
GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. L. Monon Building. Chicago, Illinois 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Se 
Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co, 
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fe Marriage 

RISTOR-DOYLE. An elaborate church wed- 
ding celebrated the marriage of Rev. Wallace 
Bristor and Miss Alice R. Doyle, at Douglas, 
| Wyo., on March 15. Mr. Bristor has been 
|ealled to the Phillips Church, Salt Lake City, 
|and he and his bride spent part of their honey- 
| moon visiting that field. 


| = Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at @ 

lost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
harge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
jach. Address Advertising Department, The 
Jongregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


MRS. EMMA NORTH BRYANT 


| 7a beautiful and exceptionally useful life came 
‘9 a sudden end on the evening of May 9, in 
lhe home of her son-in-law, Dr. Howard A. Bridg- 
nan, at Groton, Mass., when Mrs. Emma North 
Bryant, after undergoing a severe shock a few 
jours earlier, passed into the unseen world. 
She and her husband, the late Rev, Robert A. 
3ryant, had an unusually happy wedded life for 
more than fifty years. During the greater por- 
lion of it she was his true helpmate, first in 
Presbyterian pastorates in Danville and As- 
bury, N. J., and more recently in Congregational 
Churches in South Hanson and Lunenburg, 
Mass. In all these parishes Mrs. Bryant was 
her husband’s efficient assistant. 

| In earlier years, she sang frequently as a 
Soloist. She and her husband induced several 
young men to study for the ministry. Mission- 
ary enterprises had in her a loyal supporter. Her 
weal for service prompted her soon after her 
Jhusband’s death, three and a half years ago, to 
spend a year teaching Negroes in Lincoln Insti- 
tute, Lincoln Ridge, Kentucky. 
| Seven children were born 


Don’t Buy a Piano! 


Until you know about our GREAT improve- 
ment in our “Good as Gold” Pianos. 


Makes a GRAND out of an upright, swre. Costs no more. 
We save you £200 on Piano. Hundreds of Pianos sold to 
Ministers and leading Church people in the last 10 to 20 
years. Write for Zestimonials an Striking Facts today! 


F. A. BLACKMER, BOSTON 44, MASS. 


DIETZ 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
| SERVICE 
‘Generally Used. Recommended by All Denominations. 
Write today for booklet. 

The Only Real Noiseless Service 


‘WM. H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St, Chicago, Ill 


to Mr. and Mrs. 


Your church should use. Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial-free. 


Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 5 Lima, Ohio 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


s. 
r Repl tee) Bell Foundry Co.. Cincinnatl, O 


HURCH FURNITURE JS 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
Tables, Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct from 
our factory to your church. Catalog free. 

.DeMOULIN BROS. & CO., Dot. 14 GREENVILLE, ILL. 


MENEELY BELL C 


7 NY. AN 
220 BROADWAY. NN. ne 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 
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Bryant. - All but one of the five survivors were 
present at the funeral services at Groton, con- 
ducted by Dr. F. 5. Bmrich, Rev. R. Collins 
Bryant, Mrs. Bryant’s only son, Rey. A. V. Dim- 
ock, to whose church in Groton Mrs. Bryant had 
just brought her letter, and Dr. Bridgman. 
Mrs. Bryant was nearly seventy-one years old. 
The burial was in Brooklyn where she was reared. 


REV. CHARLES W. BURT 
rey. Charles W. Burt was born at Lisle, Na) Ses 


Sept. 15, 1839. His father was a farmer and 
Charles grew to young manhood as a farmer 
boy; but that he had more than the ordinary 


education of the farmer boy is evidenced by the 
fact that he taught school for a time. He was 
drawn to the ministry and was encouraged and 
helped in his ambition to preach the Gospel by 
older ministers of his acquaintance. He studied 
theology under their guidance and while doing 
so, preached for two years previous to his ordi- 
nation which took place June 27, 1869. 

The first ten years of his ministry were passed 
with churches in New York State, after which 
he was laid aside by an attack of illness. After 
recovering, he entered upon the work of temper- 
ance reform, being engaged as business manager 
and editor of the Temperance Herald, and later 
of other temperance periodicals. He also served 
under appointment as Grand District Lecturer 
for the Western District of New York. 

In 1894 he again took up pastoral work in 
Michigan, remaining there until 1900, when he 
was called to the Congregational Church in Ar- 
cade, N. Y. After successful work there for two 
years his health failed, so that a change seemed 
desirable, and he removed to North Madison, Ct., 
remaining there four years, 

Since 1906, he has held pastorates in Lisbon, 
Abington, Bolton and Weston in the same state. 
At Weston the advancing years began to tell 
upon his strength and he retired from the pas- 
torate in 1919. He then made his residence in 
fast Haven, where he died from cancer of the 
throat, April 29, 1922. 

Such is the brief record of the life of a man 
who left his mark upon the lives of many people. 
He was commanding in figure, dignified in bear- 
ing, courteous in manner: in short, a Christian 
gentleman. But he was more than that. He was 
a preacher whose sermons were characterized not 
by brilliance, but by earnest thoughtfulness and 
a prayerful desire to conyinee his hearers of 
“the truth as it is in Jesus.” He was a pastor 


whose ministrations were marked by kindness, 
gentleness, and sympathy. He was especially 
welcome in the sick room, where he brought 


comfort and good cheer. 

Life brought him great trials and at the last 
much suffering, but he bore the former uncom- 
plainingly, and the latter with patience. He 
made the world better for being in it, and left 
it poorer because of his going out of it. 

The funeral services were held in New Haven, 
at which Rev. Sherrod Soule, of Hartford, and 
Rev. D. J. Clark, of East Haven, officiated. The 
burial was in Lisbon. He is survived by his wife, 
who was Miss Julia Buell, of Harwinton, and 
two daughters and one son by a former marriage. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE A. GLEASON 
Charlotte A. (Perkins) Gleason, 
passed away at her home in Topsfield, Mass., 
on May 4, 1922, was born in that town on 
April 27, 1841. She was graduated from the 
Topsfield Academy and later attended the Ips- 
wich Female Seminary and taught for two years 
until her marriage to Rey. George L. Gleason 
in 1864. 
Besides her husband and a sister she 
six children and five grandchildren. 
“Por all her quiet life flowed on 
As meadow streamlets flow, 
Where fresher green ‘reveals alone 
The noiseless way they go.” 


In the Church School 


(Continued from page 658) 
sentee every week to find out why she could not 
be present at the last meeting, and to invite 
her to the next. This Inner Circle is a prayer 
group of twelve girls who believe that the 
Unity Club can be made a real power for good 


Mrs. who 


leaves 


669 


in the lives of the members and in the com- 
munity. They meet once or twice a month to 
reconsecrate themselves to their great purpose, 
to discuss the needs of the club and of the 
girls and in a very quiet way to continue the 
big sister movement which they have already 


begun. Does this not sound worth while to 
you?” 
Two items from a church calendar: “Next 


Sunday all the school but the Beginners will 
assemble in the church auditorium at 9.45 for 
the bi-monthly ‘All-School Worship.’ Double 
eare should be taken for prompt assembling. 
It is hoped that none will lessen the value of 
the worship by tardiness.” 

“The Cabinet is unable to find a suitable 
place or to make satisfactory grouping for the 
Young People’s Department of the school. The 
department should be strong in numbers, so- 
cial influence and usefulness. We are embar- 
rassed for want of room.” (A good way to 
suggest a need to those in whose power it lies 
to meet the need.) 
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Pipe Organ, $2,500: 

This new church organ is one of our greatest con- 
tributions to the cause of good music at moderate 
cost. It is of Lyon & Healy quality — Bennett- 
built —and fully guaranteed. Splendid 2-manual 
and pedal pipe organ with 7 speaking stops, ideal 
for church of moderate size. Extraordinary value. 
Sold on Easy Monthly Payments! Send for blue 
print and specifications—no obligation. Write today! 


LYON & HEALY 60-83A jackson Blvd., Chicago 


OurChangeableLetter 
BULLETINS 


% willincrease your attendance and collec- 
tions. 16-page Booklet A3 tells why and 
HOW thousands of churches are using 
them. IT’S FREE. WRITE TODAY. 
MULTIFORM BULLETINS 
1400 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, il. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 


UNITED CHURCH 
[ ynireo cHurcts | 30. 


THE REV. KYLE 


CHURCH BULLETIN ‘ MS 4 
EN eens tive and economical. Over 7,000 
Te IN USE. ‘They increase attend- 

ance, interest and collections. 


THE LAST WORD IN. 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
STEEL BULLETINS 

WILL LAST A 
LIFE TIME. 


Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. | Write today for il- 
lus. Catalog C. H, E. Winters 
) Specialty Company, Davenport, Ia. 


PIPE & REED 
CHURCH 


pre 


120 BOYLSTON ST. ' 
BOSTON-~ MASS. 


HARRY W. JONES 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


MINNEAPOLIS : 


THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


The Standard for Congregational Churches 


Returnable copies for examination 
on request 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 


ISLES oF SHOALS 


AUGUST 12-31 


CONGREGATIONAL 


SUMMER 


CONFERENCES 


Strong Program 
Good Fellowship 


Write for full information to 


REV. JOHN REID, Sec., 
20 Chestnut Street, Peabody, Mass. 
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Events to Come 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL. CONVENTION, 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 

NORTHERN NEW HNGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, annual session, Durham, N. H., July 
10-17. 

NORTHERN MAINE SUMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, Houlton, Me., July 12-19. 


Missionary Education Conferences 
BuLun Riven, N. C., June 23—July 3. 
OcrAN Park, Mu., July 19-28. 
SiLvmr Bay, N. Y., July 7-17. 
ASILOMAR, CAL., July 11-21. 
SEABECK, WASH., July 26—August 4. 
LAKE GENEVA, WIS., July 28—August 7. 


State Conferences 
CoLorApDO, Baton, June 13-15, in connection with 
Wyoming Conference. 
HAwaAll, Honolulu, July. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton, May 23-25. 
WYOMING, Eaton, Col., June 13-15. 


Young People’s Conferences 
Lincoln Park, Downs, Kansas, May 30—June 4. 
Fairmount College, Wichita, Kan., June 26— 
July 2. 
Crete, Neb., Doane College, June 9-16. 
Charlotte, N. C., June 19-26. ; 
Olivet, Mich., Olivet College, June 20-28. 


Sea Pines 


Brewster, Mass. 
Cape Cod Bay 
Under auspices of Sea 
Pines School of Personality 
Rey. Thomas Bickford, A.M. 


Founder 


dancing. 


Personality Camp for Girls 


Exceptional opportunity for training in self-discovery and self-direction. 

On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality School. 
Abundance of resinous pines, 
overlooking the sea. Safe boating and swimming, 
andicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experienced Sea Pines Councilors. Tutor- 
ing if desired. Excellent advantages in Art and Music. Special attention given to physical 
and mental hygiene. Separate unit for little girls with special schedule. 
8 weeks of wholesome and ennobling 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD 


> 3,000 feet of shore front. 
Attractive bungalows; cabins and tents, Craft sho 
Sports. Horseback riding. Esthetic 


outdoor life. ~ Address 


Box V, BREWSTER, MASS. 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Established 
873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty-M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


CAMP FOR RENT 


Sandwich, N. H. Lake shore, pine woods, 
cabin, house, bath, hot water, garage, boats. 
Mrs. S. B. CuarK, 82 Elm St., Worcester, Mass. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Opens June 10th, 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 18th season. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars, Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers wanted: public and private schools. 
Hathaway Agency, Bennington, Vermont. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, Ill. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Union Church in Tyringham, Mass., wants 
a minister. Tyringham is in the heart of the 
Berkshires, adjacent to Lee, Lenox and Great Bar- 
rington. Salary $1,000 and parsonage. Hazel A. 
Tinker, Clerk. 

Wanted—An_ experienced 


minister to preach 


Sunday mornings during July and August in the 
First Reformed Church of Bayonne, N. J. 
An opportunity for a minister who wishes to 
spend the summer near New York City. Write 
to S. J. Harwi, 910 Ave. @., Bayonne, N, J. 
PASTORATE WANTED 

Live, progressive, evangelical minister con- 

siders change, Salary $1,500-$1,800. Address 


“B. L.,”’ Congregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


Wanted by young college girl position to care 
for children during summer. Can teach conversa- 
sational French, Nature Study, games and field 


sports. Best references. Address G. P., 128 York 
St., New Haven, Ct, d 


HELP WANTED 


| Helper in general work for small family in 
small summer cottage in Needham Heights, Mass. 
Must be good cook. No washing. June 15—No- 


vember 1. Wages, $12.00. References. “HB. W.,” 
Congregationalist. 

Wanted—Woman attendant, with some _ ex- 
perience of nursing, for convalescing patient ; 
willing to assist in lighter housework. Reply by 


mail, or telephone. (Miss) Hall, 8 Hillside St., 
Roxbury, Mass. Tel. Roxbury 1828-W. 


Church Worker with training and experience in 
secretarial work, religious education, social service, 
Young People’s work, etc., desires field with any 
or all of these activities. ‘“H.” Congregationalist. 


FARMS 
Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 
LITERARY 
Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on .spe- 


cial subjects. Expert service, Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Lady desires typewriting to do at home. Several 
years’ experience. Can guarantee satisfactory 
work and prices. Address Miss Sena R. Lyon, New 
London, Wis. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


No hay 


Spend your summer at Fairview, Conway, Mass., 
on a quiet farm among the hills; good board; 


pleasant rooms; healthful location: electricity ; 
modern plumbing; reasonable rates. George F. 
Howland. 

Meadowridge Farm. A quiet, restful place; 


high elevation; fine views ; 
beds; excellent table. 
Address James C. 


Wanted—Quiet, 
on shore, for 
with wife and 
ing rates and 
Concord, N. FE 


clean, comfortable 
$12.00 to $14.00 per week, 
Storie, Ashburnham, Mass. 


unpretentious boarding place 
two weeks in August, by minister 
two small children. Address giv- 
seencEintion, R. W. B., 20 Holt St., 
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Aurora, -N. Y., Wells College, June 23—July : 
Talladega, Ala., June 28—July 8. 
Claremont, Cal., Pomona College, June 380—July } 


Ceur D’Alene, Ida., Coeur D’Alene Lake, Jul 
1-16. 

Topeka, Kan., Washburn College, July 5-11. 4 

Placerville, S. D., Black Hills, July 6-13. 

Dixon, Ill., July 10-16. 

Green Lake, Wis., July 10-17. 

Northfield, Minn., Carleton College, July 11-1! 


Waubay, S. D., Waubay Lake, July 14-21. 
Cedar Falls, Ia., Riverview Park, July 14-21. 
Lakeside, O., July 17-23. 

Billings, Mont., July 18-27. 

Yankton, S. D., Yankton College, July 22-29. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 
YounG WoMeEN’s CONFPRENCH, June 27—July 5. 
WOMEN’S INTERDPNOMINATIONAL HOME MISSIO} 
CONFERENCE, July 5-12. 


CONFERENCE OF WOMEN’S FORPIGN MISSIONAR’ 
Sociprigs, July 12-20. 

CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS EpucaTion, Jul 
21-29. 

GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKDRS 
July 31—Aug. 14. 


MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTE 
Aug. 14-21. 


She sang and she sang: “I will hang my 
harp on a willow tre-e-e,” each time breaking 
on the high note. 

Finally the patient father, in the next room, 
ventured: “Better hang it on a lower branch, 
Liz,” ci 


“You say you have good references?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I have over a ’undred splen- 
did references.” 

“And how long have you been in domestic 
service ?” 

“Two years, ma’am.’—Presbyterian Banner. 


Two ladies—each with her child—visited the 


Chicago Art Museum. As: they passed the 
“Winged Victory” the little boy exclaimed; 
“Huh! She ain’t got no head.” “Sh!” the 


horrified little girl replied. ‘“That’s Art; she 
don’t need none!”’—Harper’s Magazine. 


In Rouen a party of tourists were taken in 
hand by a Maltese guide who spoke half a 
dozen languages with equal fluency and reck- 
lessness. 

He led them into the beautiful fore-court of 
the Courts of Justice, and said: 

‘“’Hre you ‘aye, ladies and gentlemen, all 
sorts of architectures—all sorts. You don’t 
know nothing about it and nor don’t I, SO 
come on.” And on they went.—Presbyterian 
Banner. 


A physician started a model insane asylum. 
One room was especially set aside for crazy 
motorists and chauffeurs. 

One day he was taking a friend through the 
asylum. He pointed out this room with great 
pride. 

“But,” said the friend, “the place is empty. 
Where are the patients?” 

“Oh, they are all under the cots fixing the 
slats,” explained the physician. 


FINE PHONOGRAPH FREE! 


For 30 days. Write for our great, FREE offer. No work to do! 


Don’t miss this! Proprietor of the ** Good as Gold’? Pianos. 


F. A. BLACKMER, BOSTON 44, MASS. 


Keep YourSkin-Pores 
Active and Healthy 


With Cuticura Soap 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum,25c. everywhere. For sam) 
Sette Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. V, Malden, Mass. 


25, 1922 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
nal House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
iss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THB INTERIOR, 

|S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. B. Hurlbut, 

eas. Friday Meeting 10 4. M. 

WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 
tier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Hxec. Secy. 
IONGRHGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
DERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 

iffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 

OMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
assachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
atheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
77 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
y offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
t supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
“New England Congregational ministers seeking 
istorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
rthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
9s, D. D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Agencies 


MASSACHUSETIYS HOM® MISSIONARY SOCIETY, @ 
mstituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
ciety, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
their home missionary work. The Society 
licits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
fts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
ick E. Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


ralker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
ieee Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
olicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
squests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
ye., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. BH. 
mrich, Congregational House. 

THH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
nd vicinity (incorporated). Its object is;nune 
stablishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
ational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
nd its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. HB. 
‘elsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
uilding, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
finisterial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
ributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
ifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
endent; Rey. William FF. English, Treasurer, 
‘ongregational House, Hartford. 

Tum MISSIONARY Socipry OF CONNECTICUT, a 
onstituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
ributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
nd pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
Inglish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. _ 

President, Samuel Usher ; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
4. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
sregational Society devoted to the material, social 
ind moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Jas finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
yriduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 ; 
The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. pad 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
JoHN B. Catvurt, D. D., President; GEORGE 
SipNey WersstpR, D. D., Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 
New York, to whom contributions may 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 

National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
‘circtlates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


76 Wall St., 
be sent. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. William EB. Barton, Oak Park, Il. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
j 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
Rey. RocKwELu H. Porrer, Chairman, Ct. 
Rpy. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. Water B. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rpy. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 
Ececutive Staff 
Rpy. CHARLES B. Burton (ew officio), Secretary 
Rev. JAMus B. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Rev. JoHN L. KILBon, Financial Secretary 
Rev. Harry D. SHELDON, Superintendent of Dis- 
tribution 

It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions ‘in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churehes in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and information address the 
Commission on Missions. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
. FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 
Henry CHURCHILL KiNG, Chairman 
Joun R. Monrcomery, Vice-Chairman 
Joun N. Bennwrr, Secretary 
CenTRAL TRrest Company, of Tllinois. Treasurer 
Bstablished by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and. money. 


THECON GREGATIONALCOMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
987 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Bstablished by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. ? 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Pxecutive Secretary 

Promotes an all-the-year-round program 0 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments towatd old age annuities. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conseryes the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gasxins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Hddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William B. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Aoting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


| See’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 


Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam LL. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 


Hey oie 4 Be Cae Corresponding Secretaries 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 


Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman's Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., 
Francisco. 

Educational and church work 
among Negroes and Wighlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in. New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


San 


in the South 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. HE. Holt, Social Service Secretary — 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer : 

Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids .Coll gs. Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
Rey. FRANK M. SHELDON, General Secretary 
Josern B. Rosson, Treasurer 
Vrernor M. Scuenck, General Sales Manager 
A. A. HacstroM, Western Manager 
KenNnetH S. BavLovu, Advertising Manager 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 


THE PILGRIM PRESS *° “estisazo™ S* 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 


Keep Your Church Records Up-to-Date 
By Using the Pilgrim Church Register and Record 


It is tremendously important that the records of any church, large or small, 
should be accurately kept. This is essential not only for the present gener- 
ation but for information of future generations who will investigate the past 
history of your church. 


SIMPLE IN FORM 
COMPREHENSIVE IN CONTENT 
EASILY KEPT 


PURPOSE The purpose of this book is to furnish the Congregational churches with a form 

for a complete condensed record. It has a place for every essential item and for more 
items than are ordinarily recorded by the clerks of our churches. It is simple in form and based on 
the experience of a pastor of systematic habits and who, in addition, has had the good fortune to work 
with church clerks who were models of accuracy. 


CONTENTS The book is arranged for a church of 400 members or less. It has ample space for 

a registry of pastors, deacons, and other officers, delegates to councils, conferences, 
etc., a record of baptisms, members received, members removed, marriages, benevolences, and ex- 
penses, together with an annual summary of church statistics, and an annual Summary of Sunday 
School statistics. In addition to these it has nearly 200 pages for keeping church records. 


The book is 1134” X 914” in gize. It is printed on high grade paper and bound 
DESCRIPTION in a neat and substantial canvas, the edges being tinted in green to harmonize 
with the cover. 


Many pastors will find it a decided advantage to keep one 
FOR BOTH PASTOR AND CLERK of these books which will duplicate the records kept by the 


church clerk. It will give the pastor readily accessible information of practically every phase of 
church affairs and will often prove to be of inestimable value. Price $5.00 postpaid from either Bos- 
ton or Chicago. ; 


RECORDS FOR THE CHURCH TREASURER 


‘We carry a very complete assortment of church records planned for the church treasury ranging in 
capacity from 200 up to 1500 names arranged for either the duplex or the Single envelope system as 
follows: 


DUPLEX SYSTEM—CHURCH TREASURER’S RECORD ©2utributors’ names entered either 


alphabetically or numerically, space 
for address and phone number, record of offering for both current expenses and benevolences for the en- 
tire year on one page, without turning a leaf. Neatly bound. Size 844 X 11. 


20S A AEOS 55480 yer Oe CNR che ROR RE $2.00 
S04 .mames: || 100s owes ha emilee NOS aaa .» $2.50 
OLAV AMOS Bh e6 ea aiele: WONG Re Ne aie $3.00 
882 i MAMeS. et cele etmek ee eae $4.00 


1024 names (alphabetically arranged only).. $4:50 
PARAMOUNT ALPHABETICAL TREASURER’S ACCOUNT BOOK Designed for the enve- 


: lope system. To record 
Subscribers alphabetically or by number. For weekly, monthly, and quarterly payments; also arranged 
for all organizations where financial accounts are kept. Bound in cloth; leather back. Size 7144 X101%4 
inches. 


320 -hamest pl vie Ut Oe ate CON SS ROT PE $1.80 
GLO MATOS) al cet) a ahs GMUAee «We a a $2.75 
DOO. YMA OSE eh glu ge he $3.50 


LOOSE LEAF CHURCH TREASURER’S RECORD 4 ¢omplete, efficient method for Duplex 


or Single System adapted to large or 
small churches, substantially bound with leather back and corners. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ASK FOR THE LOOSE LEAF TREASURER’S RECORD CIRCULAR 
WEEKLY OFFERING ENVELOPES. While the Pilgrim Press supplies thousands of these en- 


velopes to churches in its constituency there are many 
large churches who do not seem to realize that we handle church offering envelopes. We can quote 
you reasonable prices and guarantee as prompt delivery and careful service as any one can give. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL LAND OF THD GOLDEN FRUIT 


alifornia, its broad lowlands covered with orange groves, 
w-capped mountains tower above them 


A glimpse of Southern C 
while in the background majestic sno 
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Death of a Notable Indian 


Many in America will hear with great sor- 
row of the death of Rey. A. S. Hivale, in 
Ahmednagar, India, on Feb. 28, 1922. Mr. 
Hivale was one of the earlier Indian students 
who have come to America to complete their 
education. He had to encounter many ob- 
stacles, and had little encouragement from his 
friends in India. Yet his determination and 
enthusiasm won the day, and he succeeded in 
working his way through Bangor Theological 
Seminary and Bowdoin College. While in 
America his spontaneous enthusiasm and Chris- 
tian devotion gained for him 
friends. 

On returning to India he at once became a 
trusted leader in the Marathi Mission. In 
every position in India in which he served, 
Mr. Hivale showed remarkable ability to get 
hold of educated Indian leaders. This was 
most notably the case during the last few years 
of his service while he and his wife were con- 
ducting their orphanage for four hundred chil- 
dren. Practically no money for the support 
of this institution came from America. Indian 
friends contributed thousands of rupees. In- 
deed, in recognition of the gifts from Lady 
Tata, the orphanage was given the name of the 
Sir Ratan Tata Institute for Destitute Children. 

In addition to the pressing duties in his 
orphanage, Mr. Hivale was acting as pastor 
of the great Ahmednagar First Church, with 
its membership of 1,372. 

His death was regarded as a loss by the en- 
tire city of Ahmednagar. The president of the 
Ahmednagar municipality and many Hindu and 
Mohammedan friends attended the funeral. 
The American missionaries and his fellow In- 
dian Christians drew the hearse to the cemetery. 
Mr. Hivale was a remarkable illustration of 
the way an Indian Christian can break down 
the barriers of caste and class and win his way 
to universal respect. His life was a rich gift 
to India. Mrs. Hivale has our warm sympathy 
and best wishes as she seeks to carry on the 
Sir Ratan Tata Institute. 


many warm 


For Women’s Colleges in 
the Orient 


More than 600 women, representing at least 
eight denominations, gathered at Ford Hall, 
Boston, May 24, to launch the final effort to 
secure the $100,000 which is Massachusetts’ 
quota of the National Campaign Fund of 
$3,000,000 to provide better buildings and 
equipment for the seven Colleges for. Women 
in the Orient Among the guests of honor were 
Dr. F. W. Slocum, ex-president of Colorado 
College; Dr. J. L. Barton, Prof. Seal Thomp- 
son, of Wellesley College, and Dr. Ralph 
Thomas, just returning to the Baptist Mis- 
sion in the Philippines, and his wife, the 
daughter of Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, chair- 
man of the National Campaign Committee. 
Mrs. Bverett O. Fisk, of Brookline, Mass., 
chairman of the Massachusetts State ‘Commit- 
tee, presided. 

The addresses were of a high order, includ- 
ing a brilliant speech by Rev. William Hung, 
the latest addition to the faculty of the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Peking. Dr. Hung has 
captured three degrees from American univer- 
sities during his student career in America. 
He said that the greatest need of the New 
China is to “change the collective mind of her 
people.” For this real Christian education is 
the only effective instrument—education of the 
women of China as well as her men. Miss 
Edith M. Coon, a Massachusetts girl, now 
vice-principal of the Women’s Christian Gol- 
lege, Madras, told of the urgent need of a 
new science building for this young university, 
founded in 1915, and carried through the war 
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A Commonplace Man 
By William Norris “urr 
“No gift of leadership?’ 
field, 

Or strike your anvil worthily. A man 
Needs not the first place in the Vatican 
To make him great. Why not be one to 

wield 
A hammer for the forging of a shield 
That on some strong man’s arm may break 
a plan 
To give to Wrong advantage? Say “I can” 
Wen to the humblest task, and share its 
yield. 
One may be leading when he knows it not: 
Leading a child from some foul danger-spot ; 
A youth from paths alluring, flower-lined, 
Where serpents lurk. Live at your best. 
*Twill bind 
Cords of control about some wavering one 
And lead him from the fog-drift toward 
the sun. 


Well, plow your 


TTT 
years by twelve mission boards of England 
and America. 

The principal address of the day was given 
by President Mary E. Woolley, of Mt. Holyoke 
College, who, fresh from her recent trip to the 
Orient as a member of the Commission on 
TWdueation, sent out by the Foreign Missions 
Conference, spoke with convincing earnestness 
of the part that American women must take 
in the higher education of their Chinese sisters. 

Mrs. Peabody, just back from a trip to Okla- 
homa, made a plea for pledges to complete the 
amount assumed by the Massachusetts women, 
and $5,191 was promised, making $39,947 of 
the $100,000 needed to erect the science build- 
ing at Madras. 


First Steps for a Vacation 
School 


1. The children’s free summer hours give 
opportunity for more and better religious nur- 
ture than through the year. First, convince 
your working group in the local church of this 
opportunity and the responsibility it entails. 

2. Finance the work in advance, if neces- 
sary by individual subscription. After the 
first year you will probably put the item cheer- 
fully into the regular budget of the church for 
educational work. 

3. The religious education committee or if 
you have none, the group responsible for the 
educational program, should appoint a com- 
mittee to conduct the vacation week-day school. 

4. This vacation school committee will ap- 
point some one as director of the school. This 
may be the pastor, an employed director of 
religious education, the principal of the school, 
or some one else, employed or volunteering 
the service, who is capable of conducting an 
educatinonal enterprise, and who can be ab- 
solutely depended upon to earry through all 
the details. Your director will want to read: 

“The Vacation Religious Day School,” by 
H. S. Stafford; “The Daily Vacation Church 
School,’ by Charles S. Ikenberry;. and the 
Church School Magazine for May, 1922. A 
letter of information and suggestions for cur- 
riculum material may be obtained from your 
District Secretary of the Congregational Bdu- 
cation Society. 

5. Committee and director select teachers. 
One to three or more teachers, according to 
the size of the school, can handle the work. 
If possible there should be at least three teach- 
ers of whom one is capable of acting as an 
efficient principal of the school, one ag con- 
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ductor of the music and one as teacher of th 
kindergarten group. As numbers increase, as+ 
sistants should be added so that in most classes, 
the proportion between teachers and pupil 
may be about one to ten. It is found good, 
where possible, to place a man in charge of th 
handwork among the boys. It is usually found 
wise to employ one or more of the teachers 
for the school, the principal being usually one 
of the employed teachers. 

6. Bring to the work the fullest co-opera- 
tion of the whole church. Respond to appeals 
for cloth, wood, leather, paper and other ma- 
terials that may be used in handwork. Offer 
volunteer work as assistants in the classes. 
Improve equipment of the rooms used for the 
school. Call with the teachers in the homes of 
the pupils. Follow up contacts thus made and 
bring blessing to people who but for the vaca- 
tion school would not have known your church 
and its Leader. 

You will never regret taking these steps. 


Pacific to Have New President 


Like many other colleges, Pacific University, 
in Forest Grove, Ore., has suffered from the 
financial depression. President Robert Fry 
Clark, who came seven years ago to be dean 
and was soon after asked to be acting-presi- 
dent and then president, has brought the col- 
lege to an attendance and academic standing 
which have made this year the best in its his- 
tory of nearly 75 years. 

The trustees have elected Mr. W. ©. Weir, 
field representative of the State Normal School 
in Bellingham, Wash., for one year, to succeed 
President Clark next July. (It is the rule of 
the trustees to make appointments for but one 
year at a time.) To bring the budget within 
the anticipated income, the trustees have felt 
it necessary to drop Professors O. M. Akey, 
R. C. Spencer and E. Albert Cook, and for 
other reasons, to seek some one to teach Biol- 
ogy in place of Prof. Leon H. Strong. Pro- 
fessor Spencer has accepted a position in Lin- 
field College, a Baptist institution nearby. 
Professor Akey may continue his studies for 
a Ph.D. Professor Strong has been the popu- 
lar Head of the Department of Biology and 
made a strong impression upon students and 
community for knowledge and enthusiasm in 
his department. Professor Cook came a year 
ago from Howard University to be head of the 
department of religious education, and has had 
large and steadily increasing success and in- 
terest in his classes. President Clark and Pro- 
fessors Strong and Cook have as yet no settled 
plans for the future. 

The new president comes with the backing 
of President Nash of the Congregational Edu- 
cation Foundation, having worked with him in 
the Normal School in Bellingham. The Foun- 
dation will assist the College by paying Presi- 
dent Weir’s salary for the next three years. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


Wuy Ficut Lasor? by SAMUEL CROWTHER 
(World’s Work, May). There are many large 
concerns that ‘carry on” successfully without 
constant fights. In this article some of these—_ 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Endicott Johnson — 
Co., American Rolling Mill Co., ete.—are de- 
scribed briefly. 

EDUCATING THE SUPERIOR CHILD, by Don-_ 
ALD A. Larrp (Yale Review, April). The 
author is a member of the Department of 
Psychology in the State University of Iowa. 
In every school there are a few children whose 
development is above the normal: “In jus- 
tice to themselves and their value to the na- 
tion they should be given special opportunities.” 
As it is the schedule is made for “the avera 
child” and the superior child actually suffer: 
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Christian Growing Weary 


By Rey. Franklin H. Reeves 
Amherst, N. H. 


Thou art wearied in the greatness of thy 
way.—lsa. 57: 10. 


If in ancient times God’s people were dis- 
couraged because of the greatness of the 
way that leads to righteousness, how much 
“more should the present generation grow 
‘weary on the Eternal Quest! Christian 
found hardships and enemies on the road 
to the Celestial City. Perhaps the most 
subtle temptation of the Christian worker 
today is that he grow faint on the King’s 
Highway. Evolution has taught us that the 
making of the world was a long process, 
‘that the history of the race is but one long, 
slow march upward. We moderns believe 
‘that the process is not finished yet, that we 
are in the making still. We almost stagger 
“when we think of the vastness of the way, 
‘the almost endless journey before we reach 
the final goal. This long view has much in 
it that discourages. In fact, I see a line of 
weary men before me. 

The radical who wants to reform the 
world over night is apt after a while to be- 
come weary of the struggle. It seems so 
hopeless. He is ahead of his time. The 
world is not ready for his gospel. 

‘ Then there is the man who, after years 
of fighting against intrenched evil, begins to 
‘see that it is a continual warfare. Social 
eforms do not come in a day. The fighter 
ows faint when at last it dawns upon him 
t the struggle may be an everlasting one. 
Next, we see the man who has become 


i 


weary in his conflict with sin. The besetting 
sins remain after twenty, forty years. Will 
they never leave him? Sometimes he is sure 
that he has made progress. But he has not 
yet attained—far from it. 

I see another man who started life with 
glowing fervor. He carried the rosy dawn 
in his face. To him all things were pos- 
sible. But now he is crossing over the top 
of the hill, and he realizes he soon will be 
old. Warly ideals seem no longer possible. 

And last, I see a man who has lost faith 
in the ultimate triumph of the good. 

All these pilgrims are hopelessly plodding 
along the highway with faces downcast. 

But let. us look at the words that follow 
our text. 

“Yet saidst thou not, There is no hope.” 
The long view has also compensations that 
match the discouragement. Now let us look 
again at our five weary men. 

To the radical, the impatient worker, God 
says, “Do not be discouraged because all 
cannot march as fast as you. With me one 
thousand years is as a day. You belong to 
that shining band who were born in undue 
season. When thou art gone, others shall 
follow thy light and rejoice.’ God cannot 
be hastened. Neither can he reveal to any 
age more than it is able to receive. There 
are stages in the growth of the race. First 
the bud, then the rose. 

To the social reformer or Christian worker 
in despair, God sends forth the ringing chal- 
lenge, “Eternal conflict demands eternal loy- 
alty. I have chosen you. Ye are mine for- 
ever! We work together. I will never leave 
you or forsake you. Keep the Faith. Stand 
Fast!” 

To the. man who realizes he will never 
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win perfect freedom, comes the glorious 
Voice: “My strength is made perfect -in 
weakness. Remember as long as you live 
that every time you fall you may rise again. 
Fear not, only believe—and follow me.” 

To the man who is growing old, God ear- 
nestly calls: “Keep the childlike heart and 
your early enthusiasms. There is nothing 
so inspiring as Hope! Follow the Gleam.” 
It was Robert Louis Stevenson who prayed 
the yery night before he died that he might 
awaken with a morning face and a morning 
heart, and if the day be marked with sor- 
row, strong to endure it. 

How about the man who has lost his faith 
in God and humanity? The Holy Spirit 
takes that man up into a high mountain and 
shows him all the progress of the past. 
There is but one main current moving in all 
that shrouded procession—today is in ad- 
vance of yesterday. And so will the future 
be! We of the present have been given a 
glorious prophecy ; for God is moving through 
history. So the Divine Voice ever reminds: 
“Be not weary in well doing. They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength. And, lo, I am with you alway 
even unto the end of the world.” 

The Lord has set us indeed in a large 
place and given us a large task. The very 
immensity of the program brings with it 
three great incentives. First, that each do 
his bit. Second, that our faithful service 
will bring sooner that glorious Consumma- 
tion of the ages. And third, that there is 
always a worth-while goal. May each labor 
earnestly, ever lifting his eyes to the radiant 
vision, that 

“One far-off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves.” 


CHILDREN’S DAY, JUNE 11 


A Banner Day in many schools. 


What will it be in your school? 


Committee - - Program 
bby i Preparation 


These are the three essential steps to a successful 
day. 


A Committee which recognizes its opportunity. 
A Program which meets the occasion. 6 (om 
A Preparation which is conscientiously thorough. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD by H. Augustine Smith 


This is a Pageant which was prepared at the instigation of the International 
Sunday School Association. It emphasizes in a most impressive way the im- 
portance of preserving the inherent rights of the Child and the fine qualities 


Two which should characterize the Home. 
A choice Pageant sufficiently simple for presentation in any size school. 
8 Single copy 7 c, 12 copies 30 c, 50 copies $3.20, 100 copies $6.00. 
Choice 


THE LORD’S PRAYER by Jeannette E. Perkins 


The object of this program is to show that the prayer which Jesus taught his 

lee rograms disciples to pray expresses the needs of God’s children the world over, and 
for all time, and to help to make it an animating impulse in the lives of those 
who participate. 


A new program worthy of universal presentation. Not in any sense difficult, 
and adaptable to any size school. 
Price six cents each or $5.00 per hundred. 


This program is furnished free of charge by the Congregational Sunday School 
Hxtension Society, 289 Fourth Ave., New York City, to schools which take a 
special Children’s Day offering for the work of the Society. 


BIBLES FOR PRESENTATION 
CERTIFICATES OF PROMOTION 
BAPTISMAL CERTIFICATES 


We supply every essential for a successful Children’s Day 
except the Committee, the Preparation, or the Children. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14. BEACON ST., BOSTON 19 W. JACKSON ST., CHICAGO 


The Only Issue 


HE great, and ultimately, the last and only issue in 
life today, as throughout the course of history, is the 

issue between love and hate, unselfishness and _ selfish- 
ness, brotherliness and unbrotherliness. Instead of get- 
ting disturbed and wrathful over theological and critical 
questions, men might better be making sure where they 
line up in that struggle. 

It is a matter where orthodoxy and profession have 
little to do with the alignment. John paid his respects 
to the people in the early Church who made much of 
their love to God, but whose religion did not lift them 
out of hatefulness toward their fellows. He applied 
to them a very strong term: “If a man say I love God 
and hateth his brother, he is a liar.” And Jesus ap- 
proved of a very unorthodox Samaritan as against men 
of very holy profession because the Samaritan practiced 
the religion of love. He gave no commandment that men 
should believe any particular thing concerning his own 
birth; he did not encourage any slavish literalism toward 
the Old Testament Scriptures, or toward any yet to be; 
he enjoined no elaborate code of ethics and no set of 
dogmas; but he did most plainly and specifically give 
an express commandment, which he called new: “A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another.” 


The Irony of History 


® 

It is the chief irony of history that men have turned 
aside from that commandment, and have forgotten and 
neglected it, to quarrel and fight over metaphysical 
questions and speculations concerning the one who gave 
it. It is the highest and holiest doctrines concerning 
Jesus himself that seem to have engendered the worst 
bigotry and bitterness. If there is any doctrine that 
ought to make men loving, surely it is the doctrine of 
the divine character of him who made love the center 
of his teaching and practice. Yet, nowhere has a harsh 
and unbrotherly spirit been more in evidence in religious 
life and controversy than in the attitude of “orthodoxy” 
toward unorthodoxy in regard to the metaphysical na- 
ture of Jesus. Jesus said, “Love your enemies,” yet 
in matters of this sort even well-intentioned people have 
hardly dared to love their friends and neighbors. Should 
the profound conviction that Jesus is God incarnate not 
manifest itself chiefly by the imitation of his great ex- 
ample of love? Jesus was far more concerned about 


‘the doing of his will than about what men said about 


him. “Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things that I say?” It is possible to have a broad, 
brotherly, Christian attitude toward others, without ap- 
proving of what one may regard in them as errors of 


opinion and practice.” “Father” Taylor, the doughty old 


Methodist missionary to seamen, held Unitarianism in 
the utmost contempt as a system of doctrine, but this 
did not keep him from recognizing the godliness of men 


‘like Emerson, with whom he had very cordial fellow- 


ship. There was both good humor and good Christian 
sense in his reply to those who asked him if he thought 
Emerson would go to hell. He said he did not know, 
but he was sure that if Emerson went there the climate 
would moderate, and immigration would set in that 
way. His reply similarly, that “he didn’t know what 
the devil would do with Emerson” showed how clearly 


he realized that the ultimate division is between men 
of love and men of hate. We should be nearer Christ 
if we trusted our hearts and impulses more, and cared 
less for the coldness of logic, and the dictates of conven- 
tion, and the exactions of “orthodoxy.” 


Strife, or Brotherhood P 


Similarly, cther great and beautiful elements in 
Christianity have become the occasion of strife, where 
the only possible value they can have for men is to pro- 
mote love. The Bible, the atonement, the church, the 
idea of a millennial day, the nature of the resurrection, 
heaven and the future life—each has been the storm 
center of furious controversy and of generations of hate. 
Men have been roused to bitterness about whether a 
word or a verse belonged in Scripture, and yet all Scrip- 
ture and all life might have been touched for them with 
new and glorious meaning had they taken into their 
hearts three simple words that contain the Bible’s deep- 
est message: “God is love.” Far better to lose whole 
books than to miss those three words. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are not suggest- 
ing that thinking is unimportant. We attach as much 
importance to straight thinking and clear seeing as did 
Paul. He understood the importance of a sound faith. 
But he did not hesitate to say, boldly and unmistakably, 
that charity, or love, is greater than faith. Surely Paul 
is orthodox enough to follow. Whittier was true to the 
essence of New Testament teaching when he wrote: 

“Love is the Holy Ghost within, 
Hate the unpardonable sin. 
“Who speaketh otherwise than this 
Betrays his Master with a kiss.” 
That is not stronger, or more specific, than John’s state- 
ment, “He that loveth is born of God and knoweth God.” 


Getting on the Right Side 


We think there ought to be everywhere—in press, 
school and pulpit—today a strong appeal to men of 
good will, conservative and liberal, orthodox and unor- 
thodox, to put themselves clearly and unmistakably on 
the side of love. Ireland warns us today where igno- 
rance, bigotry and partisanship lead in religion and poli- 
ties when they have their full fruition. Let us be fully 
warned that we cannot escape the whirlwind if we sow 
the winds of suspicion and distrust. The base and big- 
oted will not be restrained from the petty and real per- 
secutions which better men, no matter how deeply they 
think the victims mistaken, will regret. We speak for 
those avowedly liberal, but we appeal to the lovable, and 
loving, men of conservative opinion and temper to join 
us in a plea for the recognition of the place of love in 
loyalty to Christ and in Christian fellowship. If there 
is any man who is sinful, or willful, or wrong, or mis- 
taken, that man needs love more than anything else. 
The more we feel that the world needs redeeming, the 
more we shall understand that it needs loving. Love 
is God’s method of redemption. Here is the real funda- 
mental. Here is our greatest task. Let no man neglect 
it. We must counteract hate with the godliness of lov- 
“He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and 
“Beloved, let us love one another.” 

W. 5. G. 


ing. 


God in him.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Christian Catholicity and Church Union 


O*: cannot go far, either upon the surface or beneath 

in the life of the churches today without dis- 
covering that there is considerable difference between 
the spirit of Christian catholicity and the practical ad- 
vocacy of church ‘union. Church union, indeed, in its 
noblest advocates, is the practical goal and the dominat- 
ing factor in present programs of Christian catholicity. 
But to other men it is little more than a manifestation 
of the spirit which the age reveals in non-religious 
spheres, expressed in the desire for better organization, 
the passion for economy and efficiency and the worship 
of centralization and big things. 

A remarkable confession was recently made to the 
editor by a Canadian pastor, who throughout the move- 
ment for organic union in the Dominion has taken a 
foremost place in advocacy and leadership. During the 
course of the church union negotiations, as a friendly 
critic, but not at all as an opponent of the movement, 
the present writer suggested the danger of confusing the 
limits of practical programs of union with the boundless 
field of Christian catholicity. The good, he contended, 
might easily become the enemy of the best; tendencies 
toward standardization might easily obscure the value 
of individuality and ideal independence; and a great 
united church, unless dominated by the spirit of catho- 
licity, might after all be nothing but a larger sect, 
carrying over into itself all the bigotries and ‘self-satis- 
factions of the old denominationalism. The writer’s 
friends, who had grown up in the liberties of Congrega- 
tionalism, and had known no other denominational life, 
insisted that these considerations were visionary. They 
sensed neither dangers nor difficulties, and their answer 
was, “We can trust the spirit of the united church.” 

The Canadian pastor referred to has recently been 
engaged in the residential suburb of a Canadian city, 
in organizing a group of people of formerly varying de- 
nominational allegiances into a community church. The 
people themselves have been imbued with the spirit of 
union ; the character, convictions and record of the pastor 
called to leadership were such as to guarantee loyalty 
to the union movement, and yet this pastor confessed 
that he had found his most serious obstacles in the de- 
termined opposition of officialdom in two of the denomi- 
nations engaged in the general negotiations for church 
union. It was a revelation to him that men could talk 
union and yet display the spirit of intense denomina- 
tionalism in a specific case. 

Unquestionably too much may be made of such an 
incident. But on the other hand, its suggestion may be 
too completely ignored. Congregationalists have been 
proverbially undenominational, ready ever to sacrifice 
mere denominationalism for the interests of the King- 
dom of God, and its upbuilding in any community. We 
must not change character. We want no narrow sec- 
tarian outlook. We exist to serve, not to aggrandize, 
personal or denominational interests. But we should 
not forget that many who are church-unionists in theory 
are far from that spirit and attitude in practice. 
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Freedom in the Church is as essential as catholicity. 
There can be no real unity without it, but only con- 
formity. We think there should be no limit to the 
range and power of Christian catholicity. We have al- 
ready expressed our conviction that there is no cleavage _ 
between Congregationalism and catholicity. But we 
believe that there is good reason to heed the warnings 
recently given by President Faunce against the dangers 
of making the Church an “over-developed mechanism.” 
Dr. Faunce thinks that we have “gone too fast in the 
matter of centralization.” 

That is a point upon which opinion will differ; but 
one thing is certain, centralization and union will be of 
little real value unless they make for freedom and effi- 
cacy in the service of truth. If, as Dr. Faunce says, “we 
have thrust into the foreground programs and schedules 
and drives and statistics—the cogs and wheels and pul- 
leys of an impersonal machine,” his conclusion is the 
necessary one: “We must restore personality to its right- 
ful place in the kingdom.” Personalities on the one 
hand, and plans and programs on the other, need not, 
in our judgment, be mutually asec but one does 
not imply the other. 

The Church is powerful only as it is spiritual. Chris- 
tian life and Christian purpose are its sole raison d@étre. 
That life and purpose demand, and ought to be able to 
create, more catholicity alike in spirit and organization. 
But we must beware of the futility of endeavoring to 
create life by organization. Lifeless mechanisms become 
not only unwieldy, but tyrannous. 


“It Can Be Done!”’ 


ONGREGATIONALISTS of the United States have 

pledged themselves to a. missionary and educational 
task which increased the apportionment- giving of our 
churches 100 per cent., between 1918 and 1920, and still 
further, in the difficult year of 1921, rose to 114 per cent. 
beyond 1918. But the goal set for the annual apportion- 
ment is $5,000,000 and in 1921 only $2,900,000 was 
received. This was a disappointment and seriously re- 
stricted the missionary work for which we are responsible. 
Some of our people have been questioning whether we 
should stand by the new apportionment, because it ahaa 
to some, impossible. 

Do we need the five millions? We ‘certainly do need 
them. The budget was made up on an economical basis 
and was actually cut down from estimates of the needs 
to fit the shares apportioned to the different societies. 
Yes, indeed, we do need the money. 

Can we raise the $5,000,000 apportionment? Many 
churches, of all types—East and West, city and rural, 
rich and poor—have raised their apportionment; and 
as far as we know they are going forward with the pur- 
pose of maintaining the standard of giving which has 
been established by the present apportionment. 

Can it be done? The answer comes from over six . 
hundred churches that have done it. Read the roll of 
the states in The Congregationalist of May 11 and 18, 
as announced by the Commission on Missions. The 
churches that went “over the top” were the churches that 
made a businesslike effort to do so. Where no special 
effort was made, we could hardly expect the best results. 

For the encouragement of all let us be assured that 


q 
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Second Corinthians. 


“Tt can be done.” What 50 churches in California, 46 in 
Illinois, 27 in Iowa, 32 in Maine, 101 in Massachusetts 
68 in Vermont, 41 in Michigan, 35 in Minnesota and 93 
in Ohio and many others can do and have done, others 
can do. The call is to go forward, to close ranks, for 
all to catch up with the leaders. With the assurance 
that the money is needed, that others are meeting the 
new apportionment and that we have joint responsibility 
with them, shall we not all do our part? 


A Plea for a Teaching Ministry 

HEN Dr. Mcllyar H. Lichliter, addressing the 

Massachusetts Congregational Conference, declared 
that the “outbreak of a crude and rather primitive 
fanaticism,’ now evident in America, has arisen through 
the failure of the Church to recognize and perform faith- 
fully the ministry of teaching, he was in our judgment 
putting the responsibility where it chiefly belongs. We 
agree with him, also, that there is a place in the Church 
for good controversy, the lack of which the late Dr. 
James Denney declared to be a lamentable defect in 
present-day Christianity. 

Emphasis, of course, must be laid upon good, for we 
have far too much bad controversy—bad in spirit, bad 
in method and bad in its emphasis upon the things of 
least importance. We endorse, and pass on to the 
churches, Dr. Lichliter’s plea that we teach our people 
how to read the Bible, and-how the Bible itself came to 
be. This task which ought to be fundamental, has been 
woefully neglected, or inadequately and inefficiently pur- 
sued, and we have barely begun to recover lost ground. 

We are not suggesting that ministers or teachers 
should attempt to deal with intricate critical questions. 
But there are elemental facts that many of our people 
do not. know, and if these elemental facts were known 
and appreciated, the critical matters could take care of 
themselves. They would not, at least, become obstacles, 
or difficulties, in the way of faith. If our people could 
be made to realize the long and free process by which 
the Bible came into existence, the variety of its author- 
ship, the fact that there are no original autograph manu- 
scripts of the books as written, the reason why there are 
only sixty-six books, the modern division into chapters 
and verses, the process by which the “text” of the Bible 
has been determined, the freedom with which Luther and 
the Reformers regarded the Canon, and other similarly 
elemental things, the human element in the divine book 


would very soon appear to the sensible-minded, and rev- 


erence for its outward character would soon give way 
to response to its spiritual truth and moral teaching. 

Only as the book is approached in this human way, 
with an honest purpose to know what it is, and how it 
has come to us, and what it has done, can we rightly 
appropriate to ourselves its teaching, and understand 
the nature of its inspiration. We may see it in a new 
light, but it will be to us a new book, and it will speak 
with new power. 

It is a great book of life and love and freedom, and 
we shall never understand it aright and to the full until 
we read it with uncurbed minds and open hearts. There 
is no word to which teachers and students of the Bible 
might better give heed than to the third chapter of 
It is Paul’s discourse on how to 
read the Bible, and incidentally it is his defense against 
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exactly the same sort of charges that literalists are 
bringing against devout and reverent scholars today. 
Truly “the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.” 

A teaching ministry must make clear to our people 
the difference between the letter and the spirit. It is 
our deepest task. 


In Brief 
According to Federal Council reports, there are 
1,646,170 Mormons in the United States, and they are 
carrying on an aggressive, successful and dangerous. 
propaganda throughout the country, and in other lands. 
¥ ¥ 
The dangers and weaknesses that our times are re- 
yealing have been present all along. It is cause for 
optimism that we are becoming aware of them, and are 
consciously endeavoring to safeguard ourselves against 


them. 
% ¥ 


Mrs. Annie Besant, long a friend of the people of 
India, and a leading theosophist, says of Gandhi: BIE 
might have restored peace to the country and ensured 
constitutional progress; he has chosen the path of law- 
breaking and revolution, which can only lead to blood- 


shed and anarchy.” 
¥ ¥ 


The relationship of the church and the Grange is an 
interesting subject of discussion in this issue. The sug- 
gestion that they should be and usually are allies rather 
than competitors is the thought of those who contribute 
to this broadside. It is encouraging to learn how well 
they are working together for the benefit of the rural 
community in most places where they have the oppor- 
tunity. 

: * ¥& 

America, and the world at large, is suffering today 
from the disease of cocksureness. Conviction is an ex- 
cellent thing when founded on open-mindedness, intel- 
ligence, and investigation. Too often it is confused with 
the intensity and prejudice of the half-baked and narrow- 
minded whose lack of knowledge makes complex world 
problems appear simple. Too many economists, politi- 
cians and professed religious leaders of today remind 
one of the advice which an eminent preacher’s father 
gave him as he left home: “George, my boy, when you’ve 
got a thought that doesn’t amount to much, shout it out 
for all you’re worth.” 

% ¥ 

When burdens seem hard to bear it is not to the light 
and trivial things of life that we turn. We used to speak 
of people “drowning their sorrows in drink.” It was a 
poor way to dispose of sorrows, but sorrows must none 
the less be drowned. They cannot be assuaged in the 
shallows. “Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, 
O Lord.” And it is in the depths that help comes. It 
is in weeping with them that weep that life’s strain and 
stress is relieved: 

The floods of the tears meet and gather, 
The sound of them all grows like thunder. 
O into what bosom, I wonder, 
Is poured the whole sorrow of years? 
For eternity, only, seems keeping 
Account of the great human weeping ; 
_ May God, then, the Maker and Father, 
May He find a place for the tears! | 
(Quoted by Edmund Gosse, in his “Father and Son.” ) 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Vocations and Avocations 


I traveled with a Lawyer, and he said, I 
have been back in the Hill Country, trying 
some Coal Lands and Timber cases. 

And I said, I knew that country many 
years ago, and sometimes I attended Courts 
there. How dost thou find them in these 
modern days? 

And he said, They be somewhat primitive 
and rude, but they hand out Justice about 
as squarely as courts do anywhere. 

And he said, I had one ease in a County 
where the Judge was a Barber. And he had 
studied Law on the side until he knew as 
much Law as most lawyers, which may not 
be saying much; and he ran for Judge and 
was elected. And certain inquired of him, 
saying, Wilt thou now haul down thy Barber 
Pole? 

And he answered, Not on thy life; for 
the dispensing of Justice is a Seasonal Vo- 
cation, but Hair groweth the whole year 
round. 

So he moved his Barber Shop to the 
Court House, and he did not permit his 
Vocation to interfere with his Avocation. 
And there was more business for the Barber 
on Court days than at other times; for 
certain of the citizens of that region shave 
not till Court Day cometh again. 

And if any came and said, Bill, I want 
a shave, his Honor sat him in his Barber 
Chair beside the Judicial Bench, and pro- 
ceeded to shave him. And the business of 
the Court went right on. And as he lath- 
ered the chin he said, Objection sustained ; 
and as he stropped his razor he said, Ob- 
jection overruled. 

And none complained, for he did both jobs 
well. 


Yea, if there was an interesting case, 


and the Court Room was crowded, one might 
always be sure of a good seat if he had the 
price of an Hair-cut. 

Now when the Lawyer told me of this, 
I was interested, and I wondered whether 
the plan might be adapted to Courts else- 
where. For I know many Judges, and most 
of them lead a dull life, listening all day 
to dead men’s opinions and liye men’s lies. 
And I wonder not that my friend Judge 
Landis hath forsaken the bench to be a 
Baseball Umpire; for in that game there 
is Something Doing. 

And I went to Washington, and I entered 
the Supreme Court of the United States; 
and it is a more Chilly Mausoleum than the 
tombs of the Pharoahs, for I have tried 
both. And I beheld how the judges Yawned 
and Fidgeted, and considered it not worth 
while to notice how to divide themselves 
for a Four to Five Decision. 

And it occurred to me that it would liven 
things up a bit if some sort of Combination 
could be effected between the Supreme 
Court and the-Capitol Barber Shop. 


Every religion is a method used by people 
to try ‘to find God, and whenever men have 
tried to find God, there is nothing false about 
that particular thing—Hdmund D. Soper. 
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An Outstanding New Book 


American Portraits 

With the lapse of the centuries, history 
tends more and more to coalesce with biog- 
raphy, the life of the significant characters 
becoming representative of the experience of 
their own generation, or at least throwing 
light upon it. Mr. Gamaliel Bradford has 
sought in ‘American Portraits” to anticipate 
this tendency for the final quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century, in a selected and repre- 
sentative group, by what we might call 
spiritual biographies, estimates of the essen- 
tial character and continuing influence of 
representative men. His method is to work 
out toward a judgment through ample al- 
lowance of self-expression, both for himself 
and for the heroes of his choosing. 

The choice he has made of personalities 
is interesting, and suggests the currents of 
his thought. In previous studies he had 
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dealt with the great soldiers of a little time 
before his initial date—the Union and Con- 
federate leaders, and in a separate volume 
with General Lee. The heroes of this vol- 
ume are all civilians. There are two states- 
men (or politicians, if you choose), Blaine, 
who was in close touch with the multitude; 
and Cleveland, who was so much withdrawn 
from it; one a declared and eager aspirant 
for the Presidency, and one who attained it 
almost without aspiring.’ The element of 
contrast comes in here and is made of effec- 
tive use. The rest are all in some way re- 
lated to the arts, of writing, of the theater, 
of the brush—Mark Twain, Henry Adams, 
Sidney Lanier, James McNeill - Whistler, 
Henry James and Joseph Jefferson. 

It is plain that Mr. Bradford has singled 
out these eight not for their eminence in 
public interest only, but because of some 
added and outstanding originalities, or 
charms of character. They are all distinc- 
tively American, and men who in one way 
or another are all engaging or even puzzling 
in their motives and careers. He himself 
confesses that in reaching his final conclu- 
sions he has been forced to struggle through, 
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or fight against, strong prepossessions. Typi- 
cal of his method and results is the opening 
study of the life and influence of Mr. 
Clemens. He pictures the fascination of 
his own early acquaintance with “The Inno- 
cents Abroad” and “Roughing It” and “Old 
Times on the Mississippi.” He bears tes- 
timony to Mark Twain’s elemental force and 
personal charm. “There is something of the 
bard about him, of the old, epic, popular 
singer, who gathered up in himself, almost 
unconsciously, the life and spirit of a nation 
and poured it forth more as a voice, an in- 
strument, than as a deliberate artist.” He 
raises the question of Mark Twain’s place 
as one of the great humorists, and decides 
against his supremacy in this department, 
which at first sight seems so peculiarly his 
own. “But much of the jesting of Mark’s 
youthful days is so trivial that it distinctly 
implies the absence of steady thinking on 
any subject. Not that he was indifferent to 
practical seriousness. Wrong, injustice, 
cruelty could always set him on fire in a 
moment. There was no folly in his treat- 
ment of these....It is on this lack of 
depth in thinking and feeling that I base my 
reluctance to class Mark with the greatest 
comie writers of the world. His thought 
was bitter because it was shallow; it did 
not go deep enough to get the humble toler- 
ance, the vast self-distrust which should go 
with a dissolving vision of the foundations 
of the individual universe. ... You may 
praise his work in many ways; but could 
any one ever Call it merry? . . . When Mark 
had fairly got through with the shams, the 
trouble was that there was nothing left... . 
So my final total impression of Mark is deso- 
lating. ... I cannot escape the image of a 
person groping in the dark, with his hands 
blindly stretched before him, ignorant of 
whence he comes and whither he is going, 
yet with it all suddenly bursting out into 
peals of laughter, which in such a situa- 
tion have the oddest and most painful effect.” 

This is penetrating criticism, which loses 
much in so brief a quotation. But it illus- 
trates, we hope, the method adapted to the 
several situations that arise, which has 
given us this thoughtful collection of bril- 
liant studies of highly individual men, the 
life of each one of whom makes a philosophi- 
eal and spiritual problem. These short biog- 
raphies attracted much attention in their 
magazine appearances; they are more im- 
pressive still in the cumulative effect which 
they produce in consecutive reading. 

Isaac O. RANKIN. 


AMERICAN PorTRAITS, by GAMALIEL BRAD- 
FORD (Houghton Mifflin. $3.80). 


It Will Pay You to Read 


CAN CHRISTIANITY WELCOME FREEDOM OF 
TEACHING? by GERALD BIRNEY SMITH (Journal 
of Religion, May). <A timely and convincing 
article inspired’ by the present ‘“fundamen- 
talist” campaigning and arguing that a sin- 
cere religious faith welcomes the most critical 
investigation and invites free discussion. 

Suartt Our Forests Br RENEWED? by 
THEoporRE M. KNAPPEN (World’s Work, May). 
Describes the present state of the National 
Forests. Shows that at last lumbermen have 
seen the light and are ready to co-operate with 
Forestry men, lest we become a second China. 
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Present Religious Conditions in America 


Eprrors’ Note :—This is part of an address 
delivered at the Illinois State Conference Meet- 
ing, by the moderator of the National Council. 
A limited number of copies of the address in 
full can be obtained of Supt. C. C. Merrill, 
Illinois Conference, 19 South La Salle St., 
Chicago. 

Ts world has been at war, and is not 

yet at peace. The red flood of carnage 
has abated, but the stagnant pools of enmity, 
distrust and in some instances despair 
stand in putrid backwaters all over the 
world. We have no occasion to speak in 
detail of the pathetic reaction which followed 
the close of the war; that task is as super- 
fluous as it would be unpleasant. On the 
other hand, we cannot deny the situation 
as it exists. Some things by this time we 
should have learned, and it is my hope in 
this opening address to stir up your pure 
minds by way of remembrance of the things 
which already you know, some of them far 
too well. 

The first fact, which seems to me obvious, 
but still in need of emphasis, is that the 
world needs something more than a re- 
turn to pre-war conditions. ... 

We may smile at our friends in the south- 
ern states for their pathetic idealization of 
the days “before the war”; but the whole 
world, including the Christian Church, is 
in very grave danger of that same infirmity 
at this present moment. We can hardly 
blame Lot’s wife for looking back in sorrow 
and regret upon the scenes of her girlhood ; 
we could easily forgive Eve if we knew 
that she paused just outside the gate of 
Eden and pleaded with the angel of the flam- 
ing sword for permission to return. But the 
future of the race lies not in that direction. 
Columbus set out to discover a world older 
than that in which he lived. A _ recent 
writer has remarked that Columbus would 
have died of a broken heart if he had real- 
ized that what he actually discovered was 
not an old world, but a new one. It has 
always been thus, but it must not always 
be so. The genius of John Milton could 
thrill the Christian heart with the story of 
a Paradise Lost, but not even Milton could 
make a really great poem out of the theme 
of Paradise Regained. The Paradise that 
lies behind us is forever closed by the 
gracious fiat of a righteous God, whose own 
face is ever toward the future. ... 


Our Part IN THE WAR 


Among the voices that rise to instruct us 
in the present hour are those of some mis- 
guided friends of peace, who tell us that 
the way to a permanent peace is the frank 
admission that we ought never to have gone 
to war. I believe that these people, how- 
ever sincere, are mistaken. Among them 
are some who, like you and me, accepted 
the war as a shocking necessity, and who 
have been sickened and horror-stricken by 
its revelations of barbarity and the re- 
action that has succeeded it. But there are 
others, who, during the war, were apathetic 
if not disloyal, and who now rise to claim 
a virtue which they deny to the rest of us 
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and to tell us how bloody and brutal and 
unchristian a thing is war. War is bloody 
and dirty and barbarous; it is all that Gen- 
eral Sherman said it was. He knew. This 
is the time for Christian peoples the woxid 
over to unite in measures that shall prevent 
any more wars. But in my judgment no 
method intended to produce that result 
could be so futile as to deny the necessity 
and the righteousness of America’s own part 
in the war. We knew when we entered it 
that it would be bloody and cruel; we knew 
if we had ever studied history that it would 
be followed by a painful reaction. We fought 
the war and are not ashamed of it. We had 
our honorable share in winning the war 
and we are humbly thankful for it. 

We kept out of the League of Nations, and 
the more we know of the spirit that domi- 
nated Versailles the less we regret it. We 
led the nations in the Washington Conference 
for the limitation of armament and for the 
peace of the Pacific and we are proud of it. 
The war was bloody and dirty and cruel, 
and the reaction has been profound, but the 
future is to be molded by those who frankly 
accept the war as’a necessity, and for Amer- 
ica a righteous compulsion. I am not yet 
ready to take my lessons in world-patriotism 
from those who during the war were of 
doubtful loyalty, from pacifists and traitors, 
who shielded themselves from the war’s sac- 
rifices and who now rise to reproach us with 
the example of their superior virtue. The 
spirit that won the war is the spirit that 
must fight and win the battles of peace. 


THE THEOLOGICAL REACTION 


It was inevitable that the war should 
bring to us a theological reaction. Nowhere is 
the Lot’s-wife attitude more certain to display 
itself than in religious thinking during and 
immediately after the war. Germany had 
been the home of many of the world’s fore- 
most universities, and much of our Biblical 
learning had come from there. No argument, 
no logic, no wisdom is at this present mo- 
ment necessary to refute any opinion which 
ean be shown ever to have had an advocate 
in Germany. 

A few months ago, I heard a man who pro- 
fessed to have a knowledge of chemistry, 
and who certainly had a profound ignorance 
of theology. He said that at the beginning 
of the war America was lamentably lacking 
in chemistry; that the greatest chemists of 
the world were in Germany, but that Amer- 
ican chemists before the end of the war had 
become their equals if not their superiors. 
Having paid this high tribute to the men of 
his own profession in Germany, he turned 
with strange inconsistency to denounce any 
and all theologians who ever learned any- 
thing from Germany. Considering that by 
his own admission most that he knew about 
chemistry had come out of Germany, his 
attack upon German theology, of which he 
was profoundly ignorant, carried little force 
with the thoughtful, though it made its evi- 
dent appeal to the unthinking. German 
theology is just as good and just as bad as 


German chemistry. It has the same _ per- 
sistent thoroughness which is such a rebuke 
and warning to our superficial study and it 
has the same blundering stubbornness. We 
are not to take either science blindly from 
the scholars of any country. On the other 
hand, we are not at liberty to reject any 
truth because it comes to us through people, 
or nations, with whom we happen at the 
time to be in disagreement. Truth is in- 
ternational. 


APPLYING PROPHECY 


Always in time of war a certain group of 
people turn with ardor and comfort to the 
book of Revelation. There probably has 
been no war in the last 1,800 years in which 
any Christian nation has been engaged, 
where some ingenious student of the Apoc- 
alypse has not wrought out a careful scheme, 
fitting its predictions to current events, 
identifying the opposing cause as the apoca- 
lyptic beast and discovering a clever method 
of arranging the letters of the name of the 
opposing leader to spell out the mystical 
number 666. The Napoleonic Wars gave 
birth to tons of literature of this character, 
in which the name of Napoleon was clearly 
shown to make that number. Books which 
held to this theory continued to be pub- 
lished down to the very outbreak of the 
World War, still proclaiming that some ob- 
secure relative of Napoleon Bonaparte was 
to rise in a very few years and manifest 
himself as the son of perdition. There is 
no indoor sport more easy than this of 
working out in detail the application of 
prophecy to one’s own time. 


When it comes to the spelling of names, 
one has always the liberty of choosing 
whether he shall use the Christian name 
or the surname, or both together, and if 
they almost fit but not quite, some variant 
spelling can always be discovered. If Ro- 
man numeration does not give the result, 
there is always the Greek and the Hebrew. 
There is no reason why any good Republi- 
can should not prove that the Democratic 
Party is the beast, and no good reason why 
any earnest Democrat should not prove 
that a Republican President bears a name 
that spells 666. That Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
name meets this requirement any one can 
learn at the cost of a book, whose price is 
seventy-five cents. 


At such times, too, there is always a re- 
crudescence of premillenarianism. I have no 
intention of discussing this phase of the 
subject in detail. Let us, however, remind 
ourselves, that probably in every century, 
and quite possibly in every generation, since 
the New Testament was written, honest men 
have been proclaiming the speedy physical 
return to earth of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Without a single exception, these predic- 
tions have been wrong. Those who have 
proclaimed this dogma have in every gen- 
eration been blind leaders of the blind. Yet 
a study of these controversies will reveal 
not simply that these men were confident 
that they were right, but that they were 
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even more confident that others were wrong. 

No group of men has been more given to 
denunciation, to arrogant assertion that men 
who did not agree with them were lacking 
in orthodox religion than these who, cen- 
tury after century and generation after gen- 
eration, have been proved by the inexorable 
logic of events to have been self-deceived 
and flagrant though conscientious deceivers. 
It still is in order for any man who be- 
lieves that Jesus is coming again in the flesh 
to hold that belief; and if he thinks the 
time is near he has a right to that opinion, 
but it is safer for him to wait and see 
whether his prediction comes true and not 
to denounce other men who are equally sin- 
cere and more scholarly than himself. Even 
Jonah, in his least lovable mood, went out 
and sat under his gourd and waited to see 
whether his prediction came true. He was 
disappointed as some modern men will be 
to find that God was better and more patient 
than he supposed. 


WHAT THE New TESTAMENT SAYS 


There is only one passage in the whole 
New Testament, which mentions the Millen- 
nium, and there is not a word in that pas- 
sage which relates it in even the remotest 
way to the second coming of Christ. In a 
highly figurative passage, the martyrs of 
the early Church who have died in the 
Roman persecution are promised a period 
of regnanecy with Christ. Only two classes 
of people are to participate in. it—those 
who have endured and have lived through 
the persecutions of heathen Rome without 
denying their faith, and those who, for their 
faith’s sake, have been beheaded. The decla- 
ration is specific that no other man or group 
of men can have any share in that limited 
experience of triumph. “The rest of the 
dead lived not until the thousand years 
should be finished.” (Revelation 20: 5.) 
This plain declaration of Scripture seems 
to have escaped the attention of the advo- 
eates of this theory, but they will discover 
if they will read their Bibles that their 
own interest in the Millennium can never 
be other than purely academic. 

The Millennium, as it appears in the only 
passage that mentions it, is a mere inter- 
lude between the successive acts of a stupen- 
dous and swiftly moving drama. It is 
thrown in as a kind of tableau to answer 
the question, “While these great events are 
occurring, what is to become of those of us 
who for our faith’s sake are enduring great 
persecution? What is to become of the 
martyr dead? Must they wait and wait 
while the deliberate processes of history re- 
veal the slow grinding of the righteous mills 
of God? Their souls are now under the 
altar, crying, ‘How long, O Lord, O how 
long?’ (Revelation 6: 9-11). What answer 
is there for them and for us who for Christ’s 
sake live but die daily?” 

The answer is that these two groups shall 
have prompt and special recognition. They 
are not to wait forever. They are to live 
and reign with Christ. Not only shall earth 
and heaven honor them, but Satan himself 
shall be bound for a season during the period 
of their apotheosis. 

How long is this period of exaltation to 
last before the drama goes on? 
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A good while, let us say a thousand years. 

A thousand years is a long time as we 
esteem it; but the period as it stands in the 
Apocalypse has its relation to a time scheme 
which does not reckon in terms of our 
chronology. With God a thousand years are 
as one day, and let it not be forgotten that 
one day is also as a thousand years. The 
apotheosis of the martyrs will be a great 
and significant»event; and then the battle 
will go on to the final conquest of the world 
for Christ. 

That is the Bible teaching of the Millen- 
nium, and every scholar knows it. There is 
not a word in it or in juxtaposition with 
it about the second coming of Christ, not a 
syllable that gives any one the basis for a 
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But now the pathetic fact is that some 
of those who hold this certainly unproved 
and highly improbable view, assume the 
right to sit in judgment upon other Chris- 
tians, and not only to declare that this pet 
heresy of theirs is orthodox, but that there 
is no orthodoxy without it. In this spirit 
certain false prophets go forth, not only 
misinterpreting the Bible, but abusing other 
Christians, whose misforune it is to be wiser 
and more orthodox than themselves. 


THE REAL ISSUE 


The real issue is whether God is able and 
disposed to conquer the world for Christ by 
spiritual means, or whether he is to confess 
that spiritual power is inadequate and that 
violence is necessary to the establishment on 
earth of the Kingdom of God. If God can- 
not win this world by moral means, it is 
fair to ask whether by the use of moral 
means he can permanently secure good order 
in any world. Is God’s government a moral 
government, or a government by catastrophe? 
God has made man in his own image; is 
God incapable of reproducing in men his 
own moral nature? Must he abdicate his 
moral government and resort to the expedi- 
ent of blowing up the world for which Christ 
died ? 

The answer of Christ is writ large on the 
pages of the Gospels. The answer of Paul 
is that God is able to reproduce the mind 
of Christ in men, and that we already have 
the Spirit of Christ. The answer of the 
Old Testament is that he shall see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied; that he 
shall not fail nor be discouraged. The 
answer of the New Testament is in the 
prayer that Jesus taught us, the promise 
that God’s will shall be done, not by fear 
or the foree of violence, but by that love 
which is the nature of God, on earth as it 
is in heaven. Some of us believe the Bible 
in these particulars. Those who do not, and 
who think that God has no other resource 
than to destroy the race of men for whom 
Christ died, are permitted to cherish that 
form of faith or the lack of it and still be 
Christians; but they are not at liberty to 
exalt this affirmation of unbelief in the 
moral power and will of God and call it one 
of the fundamentals. 

There can be no question that we are living 
in a period of intolerance. The widespread 
interest in Mr. Bryan’s teaching and the 
close vote in the Kentucky legislature upon 
a law forbidding teachers to teach the truth, 
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but compelling them to confine their in- 
struction to the results of religious preju- 
dice, is only one of many symptoms of a 
condition through which the Christian world 
is passing. ... 

We are all members of one body, whether 
conservative or liberal, and both tempers 
of mind are essential as they always have 
been. We need men of the adventurous 
spirit, eager for new truth, and daring in 
their pursuit of it. Of such were Paul and 
the Pilgrim fathers, and in his day, Jona- 
than Edwards. We need men conservative 
in their habit of thought; of such were the 
priests under the Old Covenant, while the 
prophets were nearly all men of the progres- 
sive mind. The conservative cannot say 
to the liberal, The Church has no need of 
you, nor -the liberal to the conservative, 
You are of no use to the Church. If the 
whole body were of either the one type or the 
other, the loss would be great. Nowhere 
does the New Testament contemplate such 
a condition. 

The very genius of our Congregational fel- 
lowship is intolerant of intolerance. A Con- 
gregational church is not a church of Con- 
gregationalists, but a church of Christians, 
in which the congregation governs. 

No one lake reflects the whole heaven. 
No one Christian reflects or is capable of 
interpreting the whole will of God. Our re- 
ligion is like the tree on the Pacific coast of 
which it was claimed that it took two men 
and a boy to see the top of it. It is only 
as we comprehend with all saints that we 
can understand the breadth and length and 
depth and height and know the love of God 
which passeth knowledge: only as we live 
and love together that we can be filled with 
all the fullness of God. 


At Seventy-three 


In the morning after a good night one does 
not think of age, when one is seventy-three. 
It is pleasanter than to be younger, because 
one has much more to think about, and he 
comes to it in a maturer kind of way. Each 
day seems larger and life a greater thing. He 
has so much more behind him than when the 
years were fewer. 

These are the early thoughts. But on rising 
and bathing, more deliberation is taken, the 
clothes are taken on more slowly—balancing on 
one foot is not quite as easy as years ago—and 
by the time all things are ready for the day 
the interval between beginning and complet- 
ing the wardrobe counts as something of an 
accomplishment. 

The mind seems as clear and active as ever, 
perhaps a bit stronger. but as the day wears 
on one gets more easily tired, and a nap is 
quite important near midday or early after- 
noon. On the whole life has vastly increasing 
interests, and the world is none too large to 
invite thought and purpose. Believing in God 
one grows more hopeful and more patient. It 
is a good kind of world to live in, to work for 
and to leave when the day’s work is over. 

Family life grows deeper in its channels and 
stronger in its currents. All the tender rela- 
tions of the home receive color and value from 
the heaven that is shining into it from the 
goodness of the Heavenly Father and the re- 
sponsive and mutual love of all who belong to 
the family. The world is a sweeter place than 
it ever was before to me. Every one is dearer, 
and so, regarding the life of the heart, I am 
younger than I ever was before. 
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The “Theological Seventeen” 
A Remarkable Group and Their Activity 


F any one doubts the latent interest of 

people in this country in religion, or at 
least in religious questions, let him come to 
Columbus, O. Whatever his doubts may 
have been, however deeply imbedded they 
are, they will quickly vanish; for the old 
town is astir with controversy. In shops 
and schoolrooms, on the street and in the 
offices, everywhere, in fact, men are talk- 
ing about questions of religion. Even the 
lone salesman, who comes to your door with 
some produce to sell, cannot pass along 
until he has asked you what you think of 
the “Theological Seventeen.” The news- 
papers are full of it; even the cartoonists 
devoting some of their precious talent to 
portraying one side or the other of the con- 
troversy. And some of the articles are so 
warm that they fairly burn the paper on 
which they are printed. There would cer- 
tainly be a literal and effective Hell if some 
folks who call themselves Christians had 
their way about it. 

It all came about in this way. A group 
of ministers in Columbus is known as ‘‘The 
Theological Seventeen.”’ The group meets 
once a month to discuss questions of theol- 
ogy, philosophy and sociology. Among the 
conditions of membership in this group the 
forward look and the constructive mind are 
prime necessities. The active membership, 
just now, is fifteen: six Methodists, four 
Congregationalists (Maurer, Weist, Ralph 
and Cooper), three Episcopalians, one Bap- 
tist and one Presbyterian. These men came 
to the conclusion that they were under some 
obligation to the community to present their 
views as constructively as possible to the 
general public, for the twofold purpose of 
setting forth the constructive views held by 
leading men in our schools and churches, 
and also to answer the aggressive attempts 
of the Fundamentalists to carry things their 
way. After considerable study, a program 
was finally arranged under the general topic, 
“Christian Faith for Men of Today.’ Sub- 
topics were: “An Outline Statement of the 
Faith for Today”; ‘Modern Science and 
Christian Faith’; “The Christian Idea of 
God”; “The Christian Idea of Christ”; 
“The Christian Idea of Man’; “The Chris- 
tian Idea of Salvation’; ‘““The Christian Idea 
of the Holy Spirit’; “The Christian Idea 
of Prayer’; “The Christian Idea of the 
Church”; “Modern Scholarship and the 
Bible,” under two divisions: “The Old Tes- 
tament” and “The New Testament”; “The 
Christian Man in His World,” under three 
divisions: “Internationalism,” “Inter-church 
Relations,” “Industrialism.” The program 
was accompanied by a statement that an 
attempt was to be made “to give some 
adequate expression of modern Christian 
thought” on the ground that changes in our 
thinking along many lines “made necessary 
a more rational, scientific and progressive 
presentation of the claims of the Christian 
Faith.” The purpose was expressed “to give 
some estimate of lesser values, and to in- 
dicate the superior merit of those spiritual 
ideals that are large enough to command 
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the devotion of the individual and the race.” 
The co-operation was asked of all who “aim 
to glorify Jesus Christ and to incarnate his 
ideals in terms of human living.” 

Under the name “Institute of Religion” 
this program was carried out completely 
during the first week in May. The addresses 
were all given by members of the ‘Seven- 
teen’? except the last, which was given by 
President W. O. Thompson of Ohio State 
University. All of the addresses were thor- 
oughly prepared, and presented in scholarly 
and dignified manner. No notice was taken 
of the Fundamentalists, and no word said 
directly in criticism of anybody. The aim 
from the first had been to present the mod- 
ern view to the people of the city and sur- 
rounding territory, and without controversy 
on the one hand, or apology on the other. 
And this aim was most rigidly adhered to. 
It was a fine example of gentlemanly presen- 
tation of subjects about which there is sharp 
difference of opinion. 

The sessions of the Institute were well 
attended, the men being in the majority at 
some of the meetings. The newspapers, for 
three days running, gave first page notice of 
the meetings, featuring, in some cases, ideas 
that were of lesser importance to the “Seven- 
teen,” but which made good copy for the 
press. 

There were two prominent effects of the 
Institute. One was the winning of many 
men in the city and surrounding country to 
a renewed interest in religious questions. 
Men who had lost their contact with the 
church because they could not interest them- 
selves in old-fashioned views so constantly 
presented, found that there were churches 
that were setting forth vital issues. It was 
refreshing to receive the enthusiastic testi- 
mony of such men, and to find them in the 
churches on the following Sunday morning. 
Others had their faith in the modern version 
strengthened and new ways of looking at 
things presented. Others learned, for the 
first time, how dynamic the modern faith 
is, and how far-reaching its implications are, 
and how real and vital the contact of Jesus 
Christ with life is. 

The other effect was the stirring up of 
the most virulent opposition in the ranks of 
the Fundamentalists and other conserva- 
tives. Not content with holding their own 
Institute prior to that held by the “Seven- 
teen,” they found it necessary to hold an- 
other one to answer thé “infidels” who had 
presented the modern views. The week fol- 
lowing, therefore, they held another Insti- 
tute, bringing to Columbus for the meetings 
Dr. W. B. Riley, of Minneapolis, President 
of the Fundamentalists’ Association. These 
meetings were fostered for the most part 
by Presbyterians and United Presbyterians. 
Some Baptists and Disciples united with 
them. They were typical Fundamentalist 
meetings, except, perhaps, that they were 
characterized by more spleen than is cus- 
tomary. No stone was left unturned that 
the “Seventeen” and all their ilk might be 
properly punished and discomfited. 


The result of their activities has been to 
bring to the surface all in human life that 
is ugly, and to parade for the defense of the 
Gospel the unlovely traits that the Gospel 
is intended to overcome. It was a sorry 
spectacle. Sorrier still was the spectacle 
on the following Sunday, when the ministers 
of Christian churches, many of whom did 
not attend the Institute conducted by the 
“Seventeen,” but depended on hearsay or 
newspaper reports, “answered” the ‘“Seven- 
teen,” lending themselves to language that 
was decidedly unworthy of men who claim 
to be ministers of Christ. So bitter and 
rough were letters sent to the newspapers, 
that one paper carried an editorial explain- 
ing that the editor would not allow them to 
be seen in his columns. Surely, if the Gos- 
pel must be thus defended, its way in the 
world must necessarily become very slow 
and uncertain! Nor is this all; efforts are 
being made to drive from their denomina- 
tions some of the men who took part in the 
program of the “Seventeen.” One had sup- 
posed that such heresy hunting were a thing 
of the past. Fortunately, the times have 
changed somewhat, or there would be mod- 
ern followers of Servetus sharing his fate. 

One who faces the facts as they have pre- 
sented themselves here in Ohio, is forced to 
three conclusions which many, in other sec- 
tions, have no doubt reached, and which 
need to receive the serious attention of all 
well-wishers of the Christian Church. 

One is the shallowness of the thinking 
of the masses in many of our churches. 
People have been accustomed for so long to 
conventionalities in religion that they seem, 
for the most part, to be unable to think in 
any other terms, or to see anything but dis- 
aster in views that are new and far-reach- 
ing. The “radical” to them is the man who 
goes past the old conventional ideas. The 
letters sent to the press, the resolutions 
drawn in some Bible classes and the usual 
statements of the rank and file were pitiful 
testimonies to the shallowness of so much 
of the thinking of church people. But why 
should people think. when the faith was 
delivered ‘‘once for all” to the saints of 
yesterday? 

A second conclusion is that the Funda- 
mentalists seem to be determined to wipe 
out every vestige of modern thinking along 
religious lines. It was quite apparent here 
in Ohio that they mean to go to every ex- 
treme of intolerance and abuse on the one 
hand and extreme orthodoxy on the other, 
to beat down all opposition and to establish 
their own views everywhere. Here is no 
ordinary protest against modern thinking; 
this is a determined movement to clear the 
field of everything except the most conserv- 
ative views held by the most orthodox 
ehurehes. Unchecked, there is no telling 
to what extremes it will go, or to what 
serious controversies it will bring us. 

The third conclusion is that the time has 
passed when men of modern vision can sit 
idly by, content with holding their own 
views. The time is now here when men of 
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modern spirit must, in constructive, digni- 
fied fashion project the present-day convic- 
tions far and wide into the life of this 
country. The ‘Seventeen’ here in Colum- 
bus has come to no conclusion on which they 
are more united than this: We have started 
to do something that we thought ought to 
be done; we are now convinced that the 
times demand that what we have begun be 
pushed forward to its logical conclusion in 
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repeated efforts to present the modern view 
and to educate the people to understand it 
and to gain the values that it presents. 
That which we were earnest about in the 
beginning, we are now passionate about. We 
see that the “fields are white,’ and we pro- 
pose to do our part as reapers therein. And 
how can any modern thinker face up to the 
actual situation that we face today and be 
anything but-passionate to project his freer 
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views out into the life of his community? 
There is every assurance that an active step 


forward will stir up the reactionaries, but 


also arouse the interest of strong men every- 
where in winning our churches for sane 
thinking. As the smoke begins to rise from 
the fields here we find many men seeking 
to enlist with us. It will be so elsewhere. 


Columbus, O. 


Happy Yesterdays of a University President 


IX. William Rainey Harper 


Former President of the University of Chicago 


By Charles Franklin Thwing 


President Hmeritus of Western Reserve University 


F a summer night, many. years ago, I 

found myself traveling with Harper 
from Charleston, S. C., to Washington. At 
an early hour, I saw him lying in his berth 
wearing his big spectacles. I expressed a 
bit of curious surprise. “Oh, yes,’ he re- 
plied, “I always wear my glasses at night. 
I can see, if anything happens, and am ready 
for anything.” The little incident illustrates 
three characteristics of Harper—vision, pre- 
vision, energy. For Harper had _ vision 
without visionariness, and his vision was 
prophetic. Following the sight and the pro- 
phetic, foresight, the sense of achievement 
went forth from his understanding. 

The same three elements are dominant 
likewise in the character of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller. Uniting Mr. Rockefeller’s quali- 
ties with the same qualities in Harper, the 
movement of this double trinity of great 
forces to an identical end could not fail in 
creating a uniquely rich result. The result 
was the University of Chicago. 

Harper was primarily a student, a scholar, 
a teacher. Early did he use his power as 
a student. Most men are obliged to be con- 
tent with being just students. (One might 
add that they ought to be very happy if 
they are even students!) But Harper, the 
student, soon became Harper, the scholar, 
without, of course, ceasing to be a student, 
indeed because he was a student. And 
Harper, the student and the scholar, soon 
became Harper, the teacher; and Harper, 
student, scholar, teacher, became an admin- 
istrator, and so continued, till a relentless 
disease put its fatal hand upon his body. 

In these three intellectual relations he 
used and showed the qualities and elements 
of the educational executive—an educational 
executive who became a university presi- 
dent, and, as a university president, his pub- 
lie recognition was fixed, and will, I believe, 
so remain. 


Tur BEGINNINGS OF CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 

An institution, known as Chicago Univer- 
sity, was founded in the year 1857. Its 
founders and chief supporters were members 
of the Baptist Church. After twenty-nine 
years of somewhat unavailing service, it 
surrendered its charter in 1886. Near that 
time, the leading members of the Baptist 
Church, especially the officers of its Educa- 
tion Society, became interested in estab- 
lishing an institution of the higher learning 


and teaching as a contribution of their 
Church to the highest forces of the world. 
Mr. Rockefeller became, or was, interested. 
He made a large contribution to the result- 
ing University of Chicago, a contribution 
which, followed by many others, finally came 
to aggregate, as reported to me by the au- 
ditor of the University, $34,708,375.28. This 
vast sum is, I think, the largest sum ever 
given, during his lifetime, by one man to 
a single institution of learning. 

To the headship of the re-founded insti- 
tution, William Rainey Harper was called. 
At the time, Harper was Professor of Semi- 
tic Languages at Yale. For sixteen years, 
and for sixteen years only, did he live and 
labor. The period, however, was long enough 
to introduce and to fix certain definite poli- 
cies which have become general values and 
forces for the higher education. Among them 
are, first, the establishment of the Junior 
College; second, the division of the academic 
year into four terms of three months each— 
a division which is coming in fuller measure 
to be a function of the university ; third, the 
general spread of education by correspond- 
ence, and by university extension. To the 
establishment of these forces and to the pro- 
motion of the more normal functions of a 
university, Harper brought an original and 
originating mind, a forceful will, and a con- 
trolling and pervasive personality. 


A GREAT TEACHER 


In all these years he continued to teach. 
Though Harper will be known as the first 
president of the University of Chicago, he 
would prefer, I am sure, to be remembered 
as a teacher. He once said to me, “There 
are only three happy college presidents in 
this country. One is Eliot, one is Northrop 
(the third must now be nameless).” “You 
are happy, aren’t you?’ I asked. “No, I 
am not,” he replied. “I am going to resign 
this presidency just as soon as I can. I 
am not so happy as I should be as a teacher 
only.” Harper had tremendous energy. He 
was one of the most energetic men I have 
ever known. His energy was shown not only 
in his presidency, but also before, as well as 
during, its years. He was the head of the 
great popular movement known as Chautau- 
qua, in certain important relations. He was, 
while a Professor of Hebrew, making the 
world learn Hebrew, and making the world 
learn Hebrew by letter writing. I have 


seen, heard and felt him teaching the lan- 
guage to a class of beginners. The hour 
was the hour before breakfast. He not only 
had the three o’clock courage, but he also 
had the half-past-five morning hour of study 
and labor. He was earlier than Harnack, 
in whose classroom in Berlin I have gone 
at seven o’clock of the morning. For many 
years he went to bed at midnight and got 
up at five. To a theological student, de- 
pressed because he could arrange no hour 
to meet the teacher for advanced work, 
Harper said, ‘Are you free at five-thirty in 
the morning?” “Yes!” “Then come every 
day at that hour.” He was a member of the 
Chicago Board of Education, and served as 
chairman of its most important committee. 
His successor, Harry Pratt Judson, whose 
term of office, now approaching its close, 
has likewise been great and illustrious, giv- 
ing noble realization to Harper’s policies, 
soon after Harper’s death, wrote of him: 


He was a great teacher. The history of 
colleges in this country records not a few 
men among college presidents who were in 
the truest sense teachers—Mark Hopkins, 
Wayland, Nott, Anderson. Dr. Harper was 
marvelously different from any one in this 
list. He had, however, first of all, the 
teacher’s enthusiasm. It was his delight to 
impart instruction, to invigorate the ambi- 
tions of young men, to draw out their strong 
qualities, to surround his subjeet with liv- 
ing interest. He had the teacher’s faculty 
of winning young minds. He never ceased 
to be in thorough sympathy with the thought 
and ideals of youth. He could, therefore, 
fully understand how the mind of the young 
man worked. how it made its approaches 
toward grasping a new knowledge, how it 
grew and developed in many ways. He had 
the rare faculty of organizing his material 
in a lucid and rational way. He was always 
an inspiration in the classroom, and further, 
he had also this very peculiar faculty of the 
true teacher, that the classroom was always 
an inspiration to him. ? 


PRESIDENT HARPER AND J. D. ROCKEFELLER 


The president of a college and its chief 
benefactor do, or should, represent relations 
of complete understanding and of warm 
friendship. Such a relation existed between 
Mr. Rockefeller and Harper. It is worth 
while to quote at length what Mr. Rocke- 
feller says in his Random Reminiscences of 


‘National Education Association: Fiftieth 


Anniversary Volume, 1857-1906. ‘“Wil- 
liam Rainer TTerner,” by Harry Pratt 
Judson. Page 294. ' 
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| dlen and Events, a volume published in 1916. 
This interpretation comes to take on a more 
important meaning by reason of having the 
‘ approval of so great a co-worker, with both 
Mr. Rockefeller and President Harper, as 
Dr. Wallace Buttrick. Mr. Rockefeller says: 

The mention of this promising young in- 

Stitution (the University of Chicago ) al- 
ways brings to my mind the figure of Dr. 
William R. Harper, whose enthusiasm for 
_its work was so great that no vision of its 
future seemed too large. My first meeting 
with Dr. Harper was at Vassar College, 
where one of my daughters was a student. 
_ He used to come, as the guest of Dr. James 
_M. Taylor, the president, to lecture on Sun- 
days; and as I frequently spent week-ends 
there, I saw and talked much with the young 
professor, then of Yale, and caught in some 
degree the contagion of his enthusiasm. 
_ When the university had been founded, 
and he had taken the presidency, our great 
ambition was to secure the best instructors 
and to organize the new institution, unham- 
pered by traditions, according to the most 
modern ideals. He raised millions of doi- 
lars among the people of Chicago and the 
_ Middle West, and won the personal interest 
of their leading citizens. Here lay his great 
strength, for he secured not only their 
money, but their loyal support and strong 
personal interest—the best kind of help and 
co-operation. He built even better than he 
knew. His lofty ideals, embodied in the 
university, awakened a deeper interest in 
higher education throughout the Central 
West, and stirred individuals, denominations 
and legislatures to effective action. The 
world will probably never realize how largely 
the present splendid university system of 
the Central Western States is due, indirectly, 
to the genius of this man. 

With all his extraordinary power of work 
and his executive and organizing ability, 
_ Dr. Harper was a man of exquisite personal 
charm. We count it among the rich and 
delightful experiences of our home-life that 
Dr. and Mrs. Harper could occasionally 
spend days together with us for a brief res- 
pite from the exacting cares and responsi- 
bilities of the university work. As a friend 
and companion, in daily intercourse, no one 
could be more delightful than he. 

It has been my good fortune to contribute, 
at various times, to the University of Chi- 
eago, of which Dr. Harper was president, 
and the newspapers not unnaturally sup- 
posed, at such times, that he used the oc- 
casions of our personal association to secure 
these contributions. The cartoonists used 
to find this a fruitful theme. They would 
picture Dr. Harper as a hypnotist waving 
his magic spell, or would represent him forc- 
ing his way into my inner office, where I 
was pictured as busy cutting coupons, from 
which delightful employment I incontinently 
fled out of the window at sight of him; or 
they would represent me as fleeing across 

rivers, on cakes of floating ice, with Dr. 

Harper in hot pursuit; or perhaps he would 

be following close on my trail, like the wolf 

in the Russian story, in inaccessible country 
retreats, while I escaped only by means of 
the slight delays I occasioned him by now 
and then dropping a million-dollar bill, which 
he would be obliged to stop and pick up. 
These cartoons were intended to be very 

amusing, and some of them certainly did 

have a flavor of humor, but they were never 

humorous to Dr. Harper. They were, in 
fact, a source of deep humiliation to him, 
and IT am sure he would, were he living, be 
glad to have me say, as IT now do, that dur- 
ing the entire period of his presidency of 
the University of Chicago, he never once 
either wrote me a letter or asked me per- 
sonally for a dollar of money for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In the most intimate 
daily intercourse with him in my home, the 
finances of the University of Chicago were 
never canvassed or discussed. 

The method of procedure in this case has 
been substantially the same as with all other 
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contributions. The presentation of the needs 
of the university has been made in writing 
by the officers of the university, whose spe- 
cial duty it is to prepare its budgets and 
superintend its finances. A committee of 
the trustees, with the president, have an- 
nually conferred, at a fixed time, with our 
Department of Benevolence, as to its needs. 
Their conclusions have generally been en- 
tirely unanimous, and I have found no oc- 
casion, hitherto, seriously to depart from 
their recommendations. There have been no 
personal interviews and no personal solici- 
tations. It has been a pleasure to me to 
make these contributions, but that pleasure 
has arisen out of the fact that the univer- 
sity is located in a great center of empire; 
that it has rooted itself in the affections and 
interest of the people among whom it is 
located; that it is doing a great and needed 
work—in fine, that it has been able to at- 
tract and to justify the contributions of its 
patrons, East and West. It is not personal 
interviews and impassioned appeals, but 
sound and justifying worth, that should at- 
tract and secure the fund of philanthropy. 


AN APPRECIATION OF PRESIDENT HARPER 

I wish I were able to make a photograph, 
physical, intellectual, moral, religious, per- 
sonal, of Harper. A full face and a round 
head, crowning a chubby form, with features 
well adjusted to each other, with intima- 
tions of a smile of light and of radiance 
breaking forth from the whole countenance, 
with an intellectual and emotional alertness 
manifest in eye and moving face—such in 
bare and brief outline was the dear and 
great man. The exterior was the clothing 
of a mind philosophic, linguistic and _ lit- 
erary, but more linguistic than philosophic. 
Lord Bryce has said of Henry Sidgwick, 
that “his was a mind of singular subtility, 
fertility and ingenuity, which applied to 
every topic an extremely minute and patient 
analysis.” Harper’s mind was rather of the 
broad, generalizing type, giving visions and 
intimations, more concerned with tides than 
with the individual waves of scholarly 
movements. His was essentially a rational- 
izing mind, seeing things in proportion, and 
reasoning by well-balanced processes unto 
wise and just conclusions. 

Without impulsiveness, Harper had tre- 
mendous power of inspiration. His labori- 
ousness and enthusiasms were contagious. 
He was cordial, companionable, democratic. 
Without the gift of free, extempore public 
speech, he talked to personal friends freely, 
frankly, with a constant sense of intellectual 
and emotional quickening. He could talk of 
his own work and of himself with a full 
sense of humility and of modesty; for he 
was an idealist, although given to practical 
and immediate concerns and duties. He 
sought to see, to feel and to use all in 
the light of the highest relations. He had 
a genius for friendship, quite as much as 
for teaching, loving individuals more than 
classes. He was informal, genuine, tolerant, 
laying hold of realities beneath appear- 
ances. Though the president of a university, 
about two-thirds of whose trustees, by the 
original foundation, are required to be mem- 
bers of the Baptist Church, he was, of 


course, far more of a Christian ®than 
he was a _ denominationalist. He lived 
and worked, seeing the invisible. He knew 


that the material form, even of a university, 
is temporal and must pass. But he knew, 
also, that the true and the good and the 
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beautiful, in character and in human insti- 
tutions, are to endure. 

The last year of his life confirmed the 
real greatness of his character. It was a 
year of suffering and of pain, the end of 
which he and all recognized as inevitable. 
Of that year, his associate, the late Bishop 
Vincent, has a right to be a special 
interpreter : 


The apostle of culture, the aggressive pro- 
moter of colossal educational schemes, had 
one more testimony to give, one more appeal 
to make to an eagerly attentive constituency. 
But that testimony needed an ordeal of limi- 
tation and pain, of agony inexpressible. And 
God led him—our noble and heroic Harper 
—down into the darkness, and a path of 
suffering few men are required to tread. 
And the ordeal was accepted. From the lips 
of the resolute leader, the brilliant organ- 
izer, the self-reliant and scholarly teacher, 
came the words of prayer and witness in the 
valley of pain: “God help! ... God ‘will 
help! He always helps!” Thus to his splen- 
did lesson of enterprise, resolve, persistency 
and energy he added the supreme lesson of 
personal confidence in and surrender to the 
God of Israel.? 

* The Chautauquan, Vol. XLIII, March, 1906. 

“Dr. Harper and Chautauqua,” by John 

H. Vincent. 


Southern Views 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


In the Readers’ Forum of April 20 of 
this paper a resident of Atlanta gave a “South- 
ern View of Congregationalism,” which on the 


whole was very fair. I should like, if I may, 
to call his attention to two of his statements 
and place them before him together. Not far 
from the end of his letter he observed that the 
Northerner always seems to find it necessary to 
make certain explanations which interfere with 
the work he undertakes. I am not denying 
that this may be true. Very near the end 
of his letter he finds it necessary to repeat the 
Southerner’s view that the South insists and 
always will insist on race separation, and 
“absolute racial integrity.” I heard this char- 
acteristic phrase continually while I lived in 
the South. Are not the Southerners, then, 
making a like mistake to that of the Northern- 
ers, when they must be continually bringing 
forward this subject, lest it may be lost sight 
of? 

I hope, indeed, that the Northerners will ap- 
proach the Southerners in a more and more 
simple and brotherly spirit, and that there will 
be less and less need of troublesome prelimi- 
nary explanations. It would be very pitiful 
if Americans, both South and North, should 
have a friendlier feeling for their late enemy 
across the sea, than they could find in their 
hearts for their brothers, estranged by a quar- 
rel of a past century. 

I also believe that when the Southerners 
will discontinue somewhat the repetition of 
the’ inequality platform, they will find that 
they are helping the cause of brotherly under- 
standing to a marked degree. Saying less 
about that separation which it igs thought nec- 
essary to insist upon so strenuously will not 
be to decrease racial integrity, by any means, 
but probably to increase it. Georgia and the 
other Southern states have plenty of laws on 
their statutes to provide for that integrity ; 
and on the other hand if the Anglo-Saxon 
“complex,” twice appearing in the Atlanta 
writer’s last paragtaph, were not so contin- 
ually paraded and held up before the light, 
there would be really greater integrity than 
there is now. 


EMMA P. GOLDSMITH. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Church and Grange 


Shall They Be Competitors or Allies P 


Some months ago we offered three prizes for 
the best articles dealing with the subject 
of the relations of the Church and the Grange. 
Contributors were asked to consider to what 
extent the grange may have supplanted the 
church in some places and what the church 
may learn from the grange. We_ received 
in due time a number of contributions and have 
selected three as the winners in the contest. 
Several articles which stated well the rela- 
tionship were disqualified as prize possibilities 
because of their length. The broadside is as a 
whole illuminating and suggestive. 


A Church Annex 
(First prize) 

To some of us the grange seems like a sort 
of church annex, doing work which we could 
do as well had we been more alive to our 
opportunities a few years ago. Although its 
membership is often twice that of the church 
it is simply a social club admirably adapted 
to rural conditions. It aims to uplift and give 
pleasure to its members, and, in a mild sort 
of way, to work for community betterment— 
but it lacks the dynamic foree hidden in 
every church and is by no means a competitor. 
It holds few meetings compared to the church, 
does almost nothing for children, and never 
even thinks of hiring a resident community 
worker. Sometimes its celebrations detract 
from attendance at church services; its popular 
“banquets” interfere with church suppers, and 
it seems to gain a heartier response from the 
community at large, and yet so many of its 
members are church people that it is impossible 
to think of the two organizations as antago- 
nistic. 

The grange does not reach deep enough to 
stir the springs of life; and in those com- 
munities where it flourishes beside a decadent 
church other factors have entered to bring 
about the apparent supplanting. Only those 
who are ardent grange workers know how lit- 
tle heart there is in the organization. Like 
its songs and ritual, it lacks the fire neces- 
sary for overpowering success. It can never 
in any degree supplant the church; but it can 
and is helping her in many ways. It shows 
the value of well organized committees which 
do their tasks without question, and it teaches 
the priceless lesson that sociability will break 
down the barriers which separate people of 
differing creeds. Already a community organi- 
gation, it is a great asset to the “community 
ehurch.” 

“Let us ery, ‘Both good things 

Are ours, nor church helps grange more 
now, than grange helps church!’” 
Rupy EH. VIETs. 
Mass. 


A Natural Ally 
(Second Prize) 

I am pastor of a country church and master 
of the grange which meets in its vestry. If 
the grange diverts interest from the church, it 
is because of the failure of the church to avail 
itself of the aid of a virile institution which 
is a natural ally of the church. 

The church exists to arouse men and women, 
lads and misses, to realize the best that is in 
them; to enrich their lives by guiding them 
to serious and earnest living of their lives. 
The grange exists for the same purpose, but 
makes a specialty of reaching the lives of 
those who live upon, or have an interest in, 
the farm. Inasmuch as two-thirds of the peo- 
ple in rural parishes live on farms, it is quickly 
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seen how closely related are church and grange. 

Needless to say, in my parish there is close 
sympathy, else the grange would not meet in its 
vestry. My most active members are also 
active in the grange. The two organizations 
unite when I want the horse-sheds shingled, 
new fire-protéctive equipment, and in any com- 
munity enterprise. The first Sunday in June 
is regular Grange Sunday on the annual 
grange program. When the young people in 
our parish become lads and misses we seek to 
get them to unite with church and grange. 
The aims of both organizations are so sym- 
pathetic that it is only where there is sad neg- 
lect or gross misunderstanding that they do 
not supplement one another in the work of 
building up the rural community. 

If the church can learn anything from the 
grange I believe it is the value of ritual. The 


The Spiritual Basis of the Grange 


“There is grave danger that in this age 
of extreme materialism we shall drift away 
from the ideals of the Founders, who were 
actuated by a fine religious spirit, that crops 
out in every page of our ritual and that 
finds its foundation in the solemn and bind- 
ing obligations we all take up on entrance 
to the Order. While the Founders saw 
with clear vision ahead the necessity of a 
farmers’ fraternity which should protect 
and advance the interests of agriculture 
and build up the best rural life possible in 
America, they were wise enough to see that 

‘it must have more than this for a founda- 
tion, and that an enduring structure could 
be builded on no less stable a corner stone 
than that of Fidelity. 

Side by side in every rural community 
the church, the grange and the school all 
have their work to do—no conflict of inter- 
ests, no competition of efforts,. because the 
same Widelity must underline these three 
community institutions if they live up to 
the principles which they profess. That the 
grange has as solemn obligations in this 
respect as does even the church itself, can- 
not be gainsaid by any one who has ever 
grasped the true significance of our ritual. 


(From a message sent from Sherman T. 


Lowell, National: Grange Master, to the 


members of his order in 1921.) 


not hold together but for its 
ritualisic work. It appeals to people. I be- 
lieve our churches are too barren and dull, 
their edifices too barn-like. We need to learn 
something from the ritualistic churches which 
appeal to something we do not reach. 
RoLanpd D. SAWYER. 


grange would 


Ware, Mass. 


Supplementing the Church 
(Third Prize) 

As a minister and a granger I should like to 
speak from the standpoint of my own experi- 
ence. According to my observation, the grange 
is in no sense a competitor of the church. In 


rural communities, especially, it has a place . 


of its own to fill. Perhaps the church might 
do, or attempt to do, what the grange is doing, 
but in this region at least it is not doing it. 

The grange aims to help the farmer, promot- 
ing better methods of agriculture, encourag- 
ing co-operation among farmers and fostering 
a spirit of contentment and hopefulness in all 


agricultural work; it seeks to promote effi- 
ciency in household operations and a brighter 
and happier home life; it helps greatly to 
secure a wholesome social life among the farm- 
ers and village people. Farmers with, their 
wives and older children spend a long evening 


together in their own hall twice a month in © 


a very pleasant social way, greatly to their 
pleasure and benefit. And there is no other 
agency or institution, in this region at least, 
that will bring them together in this way. No 


inducement that any church could offer would — 


call out more than a small fraction of them. 
They feel at home at the grange; many would 
feel ill at ease at any gathering connected with 
the church, which probably is not entirely the 
fault of the church. Many of the granges are 
located in small villages where there is no 
chureh or where it is so small and so poorly 
equipped as to do very little for the industrial 
and social life of the community. The grange 
is not supplanting the church; it is doing a 
work which the church in the rural sections is 
not doing and under present conditions is not 
able to do. 
G. HE. Lapp. 
Woodstock, Vt. 


Two Valuable Lessons 

For several years I have been a member of 
the local grange and I have never seen any 
indications of competition with the church. 
Both of the ministers in town belong to the 
grange and attend the meetings regularly, one 
of them acting as chaplain. As these bi- 
weekly gatherings are the chief ‘social’ event 
of the community, these pastors have an excel- 
lent opportunity to become better acquainted 
with their people, and to welcome strangers 
and invite them into the churches. 

The grange is, of course, an order organized 
for the promotion of agriculture. It has a 
dignified ritual, encourages the love of rural 
life, emphasizes the dignity of labor and recog- 
nizes the sanctity of the family. It does not 
make a practice of holding rehearsals or other 
meetings on Sundays or when they would in- 
terfere with the regular church services, and 
any member of the organization who lives up 
to its teachings will be a better Christian for 
doing so. A large proportion of our grange 
members are connected with one or the other 
of the churches and apparently they do not 
consider that membership in the former releases 
them from their responsibilities to the latter. 


The grange supplements rather than supplants 


the church. 
Chief among the lessons which the church 


might learn from the grange are those of — 


diversity and sociability. Too often the coun- 
try church (and its city sister, also) holds its 
regular services on Sunday morning with no 
variation from the usual order and gives no 
opportunity for the individual expression of 
its members or the introduction of innovations. 


The grange, it is true, holds its business meet- — 


ing after the manner prescribed by the manual, 


but that is followed by a program covering a — 
wide range of subjects and participated in by © 


old and young. There are readings, essays and 


compositions, there are debates which sharpen } 


the wits and help many a young person to gain 


self-confidence when speaking in public. Special — 


observance is made of the holidays, one meet- 
ing each year is devoted to the children and 
after each meeting a social hour is held. Not 
all these things would be possible or even de- 
sirable in connection with Sunday church sery- 
ices, but in the rural Sunday school a deyia- 
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tion from the regular program would do much 
to create and stimulate a new interest in the 


church, Rute H. Barrrerr. 
- Grasmere, N. H. 


A Happy Relation 
Surely not in the case of the West Parish 
of Andover is the grange a competitor of the 
church in any harmful sense. Here the two 
institutions, standing close to each other, live 
together in relations of happy harmony and 
friendly co-operation. 

How can the grange here, we ask, become 
a competitor of the church, when seventy per 

cent. of its resident members are members of 
the church—either the West Church or other 
churches in the town, when some of the most 
active workers in the grange are among the most 
active workers in the chureh, when three of 
the four deacons of the West Church and its 
minister are members of the grange? Being 
a rural community, where, if anywhere, there 
is a real need of the grange as well as a real 

need of the church, why shouldn’t our case, we 
ask, be representative of the right relation in 
all rural communities? 

In two respects it occurs to me that the 
church may perhaps learn something from the 
grange. First, to be more democratic, sociable, 
friendly. It seems to be easier to get acquainted 
in the grange than in the church. Then, too, 
the fact that the beautiful ritual of the grange 
seems to appeal strongly to its members sug- 
gests that an enriched order of worship in 
many of our rural churches would help them 
to make a stronger appeal to many people. 

Andover, Mass. NEWMAN MATTHEWS. 


s 
Some Objections Stated and 
Answered 
| For twenty of my twenty-five years’ ministry 
in five New England towns I have been an ac- 
tive member of the grange. With all its faults, 
I believe it to be a wholesome, helpful organi- 
zation, finely adapted for meeting the social 


needs of rural communities and country towns.., 


I know the objections and criticisms of zealous 
-and jealous church people: the monopolizing and 
cheapening of the social activities of the com- 
munity, the usurping of the clergyman’s function 
in the burial of the dead, the development of 
class selfishness through co-operative buying 
and selling and official legislative influence, 
the weakening of community leadership through 
the official seniority of small minded and in- 
competent men and women. But alas! I am 
also well aware of the crying shortcomings of 
the average country church. It is true that 
there are those to whom the grange is all the 
chureh they want, just as there are Odd Fel- 
lows and Masons whose divinest felicity is 
_ the “Great lodge above”; and as a type they 
are far inferior in intelligence, refinement and 
idealism to the best church type. But that 
these would fall naturally into the church if 
fraternal societies were abandoned is a gratui- 
tous assumption. 

Surely if the church is going to ‘knock’ 
fraternal societies, the grange should be the 
very last one tackled, for no other organization 
is so near akin to it in its personal aims 
and ideals. The average state grange could 
easily pass for a church convention, in the 
general appearance and character of its rep- 
resentatives; the grange ritual is reverent and 
Biblical, including some of the finest passages 
of Holy Writ; and the moral, social, civic, 
educational and patriotic ideals of the Church 
and the Grange are fundamentally the same. 

For example, aside from distinctively reli- 
gious organizations, no society did so much 
to bring about national prohibition as the 
' grange. To my mind, there is a distinct paral- 
“lel between the relationship of the country 
7 ‘ 
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church to the grange and the city church to 
they Y. \M. ©. A. ‘Dhe ideal country church 
ought to have done all that the grange has 
done, and made a better job of it, just as the 
ideal city church should have made the YS Mi! 
Coa unnecessary. Wise religious leaders in- 
stead of attempting to compete with the 
Y. M. C. A., co-operate with it, and through 
co-operation haye converted the disadvantage 
into a mighty advantage for Christian unity. 
Just so, wise country religious leaders may 
co-operate with the grange. In one town I 
know the people eall the grange their Union 
meeting, since members of all the churches get 
together to work for the common good. Any 
program looking toward the merging of the 
social, civic and patriotic activities of the 
Church and Grange in country communities 
would enlist the hearty co-operation of every 
responsible grange leader in New England. 
CHAPLAIN, 


Mary Antin at Wellesley 
By Mrs. Stanley Ross Fisher 

Every now and then, in the experience of us 
all, there comes an occasion that is different 
from other ordinary happenings, an occasion 
that stands sharp and clear against the back- 
ground of everyday life, an occasion that is 
tipped with flame. 

To many who were present, such was a re- 
cent Sunday evening service in the Wellesley, 
Mass., Congregational Church when Mary An- 
tin, at the invitation of its pastor, spoke to an 
overflowing congregation on the subject of 
“Tolerance.” 

In introducing her subject Miss Antin said 
that it would be much easier for her to write, 
or to speak in a strange place, than it was to 
speak in her own town, to her own neighbors, 
for she was constrained to speak only as the 
Salvation Army woman of her childhood re- 
membrance always spoke, of I myself, what 
I have felt, what I have found, what I myself 
can tell you from my own self’s experience. 

And then, Mary Antin, a Jew, fervently of 
that race whose life through its entire history 
has been actually fashioned by the intolerance 
of its neighbors, whether Philistine, Roman or 
Christian, of that race which only by its own 
perfect intolerance of others managed to sur- 
vive and to preserve from disintegration its 
own national spirit through the dark ages of 
our civilization, this Jew of the Jews presented 
there, from a Christian pulpit, a flaming pic- 
ture of what we are in the habit of calling 
“Christian” tolerance that set our hearts on 
fire; for the picture she painted before our 
eyes was no easy, lazy tolerance of indifference 
or carelessness, nor was it drawn from hear- 
say, nor colored from theory. It was a pic- 
ture painted in living characters of flesh and 
blood, a picture of tolerance achieved under a 
sense of injustice and persecution, and brought 
to life and growth in a proud and fervent 
spirit. 

The first experience of which she told was the 
problem suddenly presented to her of making 
a home and providing an education for a girl 
twelve years old left in her care by circum- 
stances which could not be ignored. This girl 
doubtless would have been a problem even had 
she been brought up in the most favorable sur- 
roundings, but being a waif, worse than or- 
phaned, rescued from the flotsam of a great 
eity by a social worker who would not let her 
go, she was a girl uncontrolled in temper, an 
inveterate truant, and in many ways an almost 
unsolvable problem. 

This child, said Miss Antin, can only be 
saved through some religious nurture and ex- 
perience. There is no other help for her. But 
did Miss Antin attempt to graft upon her the 
religious experience that was her own life and 
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joy? No; the child’s background, all her an- 
tecedents, her world, her inclinations were 


Roman Catholic, and so under the guardian- 
ship of Mary Antin, this child went to a con- 
vent school, and Mary Antin and the good 
sisters fought side by side to preserve a soul. 
Not only ‘Live and let live,” but “Live and 
help live.” 

There followed an experience even more in- 
timate, and because not yet lived through to 
its conclusion, even more poignant in its effect. 
It had to do with the education in religion of 
Mary Antin’s own daughter, and showed most 
clearly the reality and the depth and breadth 
of Mary Antin’s own tolerance. For this 
daughter, she said, is born an American, and 
shall have the best tradition of American free- 
dom of conscience become a reality in her life ; 
not just a lazy, ignorant, laisser-faire sort of 
freedom of conscience, but a working freedom 
of conscience, built on enlightenment and edu- 
cation and consecrated thoughtfulness. 

To further this end, the child has been al- 
lowed to enter into the practices of the Chris- 
tian churches, both in worship and in instruc- 
tion, and has had for her Jewish education only 
the household observances of religious rites and 
the inheritance of her mother’s traditions. 
More than this, she has been shielded as much 
as possible from any knowledge of discrimina- 
tion against the Jews as such in our social 
and educational institutions. For, as her 
mother said, she wanted her daughter to be 
a Jew, but she didn’t want her to be a Jew 
either because she knew nothing else, or be- 
cause she was prompted by the chivalric in- 
stincts of her nature to take sides with the 
under dog. 

There was no necessity for Miss Antin to 
point her moral, for in the minds of all her 
hearers there were ugly memories of many 
spots of intolerance disfiguring the fair face 
of our “Americanism.” There were before our 
mental eyes headlines of race riots and lynch- 
ings and deportations and jail sentences, in our 
minds a sad knowledge of inadequate solutions 
to great problems left us after the Civil War, 
and to that other great problem of immigra- 
tion, in our ears were the voices even of chil- 


' dren, crying such words as “Wop,” and ‘“‘Dago,” 


and ‘“Greaser,” and “Chink.” Perhaps some 
of us thought of the questionnaires now being 
circulated among professors in colleges and 
ministers in churches in a wildly intolerant 
effort to brand as heinous and criminal the 
desire of those men to follow truth and only 
truth. Perhaps some of us thought of our 
young people with their ‘own sets” and their 
placid and stupid indifference to those outside 
their own little fences of wealth or position or 
family. 

Miss Antin brought her significant and 
thought-provoking address to a ringing climax 
with her closing words: ‘For we are all work- 
ing and praying for the coming of the kingdom 
of that God who ‘hath made of one blood all 
nations of men.’” 


Mormon Propaganda 

Recent word from Utah indicates unusual 
activity on the part of the Mormon Church. 
It is systematically canvassing the entire 
state to present the claims of the false prophet 
to every Gentile family. In many eases nu- 
merous ealls are made by different individuals. 
It is well known that there is a world-wide 
propaganda under the present Mormon ad- 
ministration that has searcely ever before been 
approached. The success of their missionary 
effort on the Gentiles is problematical. The 
influence of this activity upon the “Saints” 
themselves, however, is evident. It stiffens 
the faith of the weak and makes the ignorant 
more bigoted and resistful. BL. ou 
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Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
to Be Revived 
1 Biases, Scns from 21 denomina- 
tions at a conference in Chicago on 
May 3-4 voted to resume the work of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. They de- 
clared as their purpose, “to promote the mis- 
sionary program of Christianity by laymen, 
through prayer, study and work, .. . to as- 
sist churches in an educational and inspira- 
tional way.” 


New Program Adopted 
by Laymen’s Movement 

T was recommended at the meeting of the 

Laymen’s Missionary Movement that the 
new program should be built with a view of 
bringing the laymen of local churches face 
to face with the world missionary prograin, 
in communities where there are at least two 
churches representing different evangelical 
bodies. Such a local meeting should be 
strictly missionary, fraternal and co-opera- 
tive, and known as a laymen’s gathering. 
The work to be done should be so planned 
that it can be carried out either by local 
workers themselves or by an acceptable ex- 
change of workers in neighboring communi- 
ties, together with such help as can be given 
by resident denominational or general mis- 
sionary workers. It was recommended that 
a conference be held this coming year, con- 
sisting of ministers, missionary leaders and 
influential laymen, who shall form plans to 
carry the program proposed to as many com- 
munities as possible. Many of the denomi- 
nations are now working under a budget 
system, with the danger of neglecting to 
emphasize the missionary appeal in churches. 
Therefore, it seems necessary for this Move- 
ment to plan its program so as to give the 
latest missionary information and inspira- 
tion, and also to recommend co-operation 
with the denominational boards and agencies 
in disseminating their literature. 


Japanese Children in 
the Hawaiian Islands 

EV. T. OKUMURA, pastor in Honolulu 

for thirty years, has lately made the 
following encouraging statement about Jap- 
anese children born in the Hawaiian Islands: 
“The unconscious revolution which the chil- 
‘dren born in these islands are undergoing is 
remarkable. They speak the English lan- 
guage more freely and fluently than Jap- 
anese. They are receiving from public 
schools far greater influences than from 
their homes, or Japanese Language Schools. 
Brought up in the Christian atmosphere, 
they have an innate consciousness of God. 
It is a super-man’s job for any Buddhist 
priest to instill into their minds the Bud- 
dhistic teachings. Their ideal, their interest, 
their tastes, their hopes and their ambition 
are totally different from those of young 
men of Japan. ‘That far country’ of their 
fathers is a foreign country to them. Their 
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ideals and interest are all bound up only 
with America. American citizenship is to 
them a badge of honor and distinction. It 
is no wonder the Baron Goto was moved 
to say: ‘These boys and girls are Amer- 
icans in all but their physical appearance.’ ”’ 


Maude Royden on Labor 
and the Church . 
ie a recent interview Miss Royden, speak- 
ing of the labor situation in England, 
said that “the Church as a whole’ must be 
counted against labor whenever any great 
struggle is on. ‘But there is ground for 
hope in groups and individuals, in such men 
as Bishop Gore, Bishop Temple and Dr. Or- 
chard; and in such organizations as the In- 
dustrial Christian Fellowship, the Worker’s 
Educational Association and the Organiza- 
tion of Christian Business Men. She ex- 
pressed her belief that it is quite possible 
that the Church may fail Christ. But “he 
will not fail, nor will Christianity, even 
should the Church as now organized, fail.” 
That, she exclaimed, “is enough, is it not, 
to inspire us to keep on serving the people 
and striving to establish God’s Kingdom 
among men?’ 


Christian Endeavor 
Needed in Russia 
R. FRANCIS E. CLARK reports that 
while he was in Berlin he had a long 
interview with an Archbishop of the Russian 
Church, who expressed the belief that Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies are greatly needed 
in the churches of Russia. Just as soon as 
religious liberty exists in Russia the effort 
will be made to introduce the organization. 
Dr. Clark twice addressed audiences of Rus- 
sian students in Berlin. 


Christianity in China since 
the Boxer Rebellion 

T the time of the Boxer uprising some 
A people expressed the hope that ‘now 
we would see the absurdity of sending mis- 
sionaries to China.” But the fact is that 
since that time “the Protestant churches 
have had an increase of more than 200,000 
Christians, and during the past seven years 
of missionary effort Protestantism has made 
more progress than it made during the first 
70 years.” The total Chinese membership in 
Protestant Christian churches today is some- 
thing over 400,000, while the Catholic mem- 
bership amounts to 1,954,693. 


The Student Movement in 
European Universities 

N important reaction from the years of 

war is revealed in the so-called “youth 
movement” among students. This has been 
notable in China, and has attracted world- 
wide attention in student uprising. But it 
has appeared also in European universities, 
and Mr. Stanley High, a student at Boston 
University School of Theology, graduate of 
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a Nebraska college, author of “China’s Place 
in the Sun,” and an aviator in the A. E. F., | 
starts, during May, to visit the universities | 
of England, France, Germany, Hungary, Aus- | 
tria, Switzerland, Rumania and Jugo-Slavia 
to study the educational situation, and es- | 
pecially the present-day student life. Mr. 
High believes that “the students of Burope 
are awake to their opportunities and are | 
trying to make sure of a reconstructed life i 
after the tumult.” 


Worth Noting 

Pomona, Cal., has just dedicated a $300,- 
000 new Y. M. GC. A. Building. It starts 
with 1,121 members. 

More than 700,000 pupils in the public 
schools in the Philippines study English, and 
the number who are being trained for Sun- 
day school leadership is increasing. 

When we are reading the large figures 
reported for church membership, do not for- 
get the 46,000,000 people reported as not 
connected with any church in our land. | 

A brief history of twenty-two years of | 
The Gideons, the Christian Commercial | 
Travelers’ Association of America, has just | 
been published. It is well illustrated, and © 
the Gideons will recognize many familiar 
faces. | 

A recent survey of St. Louis found 39 per | 
cent. of the population Roman Catholic, 36 | 
per cent. Protestant and 3 per cent. Jewish. 
The church membership is “growing notably | 
faster than the population.” 

More than two hundred cities and towns 
in the United States and Canada are now 
carrying on week-day religious instruction — 
in some form. New York State leads the © 
list with thirty-seven cities offering such | 
instruction. 

The question of admitting women to be 
deacons in the Presbyterian Church was re- — 
cently submitted to the Presbyteries. The ; 
latest returns report 170 Presbyteries vot- — 
ing in favor of admitting women to the office, ! 
and 39 opposed. ; a. 

The McAll Mission in France began its — 
remarkable history 50 years ago, when “An 
obscure French working-man, surfeited 
with ecclesiasticism, asked an English pas- 
tor, Robert W. McAll, to come to France and 
preach a ‘Gospel of Reality.’” Few reli-— 
gious bodies covering the same period can 
show a more glorious record. 

In the state of Washington an organiza- 
tion called the Bible Fellowship of Wash- 
ington has been formed, “whose purpose is 
to remove all legal bars from the reading 
of the Bible in the public schools, and for — 
the purpose of establishing such reading in 
some acceptable manner.” It is interde- 
nominational; Mr. R. L. Edmiston, Presby- 
terian, is president. Rey. W. 8. Pritchard, 
Vera, is the Congregational member of the 
Executive Board. 
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and an accomplished musician. 


this week is a good sample. 
a prominent Boston physician. 


Table Topics and Indigestion 


By Ethel Bowen White 
When I was a girl and living in my father’s 
home there were many rules and regulations 


which I was taught to obey. Only years of 
living have proved their value and their worth. 
One rule was, ‘“‘Never bother your father with 
any question or problem at the dinner-table 
until he has had his soup.” 

Well do I rementber eyeing the seemingly 
endless contents of my father’s soup plate; 
grudgingly I waited for the golden moment 
when I could at last announce, “Oh, father, I 
failed in my arithmetic exam! Can’t I give up 
arithmetic? JI hate it so! It does no good.” 
or, “There’s going to be a series of subscription 
dances at the Casino. They cost five dollars. 
May I go? I know the bills are high this 
month. But may I go?” 

I doubt if father ever knew of the existence 
mother’s making. 
But she realized that “soup” would soothe 
his tired body, and perhaps prepare his weary 
mind for fresh demands after his long day’s 
work. 

Often I think the past generations discov- 
ered many facts, or perhaps felt them intui- 
tively, while we go on to prove scientifically 
and specifically the wisdom of our forefathers. 

In talking to an X-ray specialist, I was 
struck afresh with mother’s wisdom. We were 
discussing digestive disturbances. The special- 
ist said: “The other day I was taking some 
X-ray pictures of a cat who had just lapped 
up a saucer full of milk. My pictures showed 
the stomach churning comfortably and peace- 
fully away at its meal. Suddenly a dog came 
into my laboratory. The cat was terrified. 
The digestion of the milk completely stopped. 


It did not begin again for fifteen or twenty 


minutes.’’ 

“Do you mean,’ I questioned, “that if we 
mortals become agitated or disturbed while 
eating that it actually arrests the course of 
our digestion?’ 

“J do emphatically,” replied the specialist. 
“All conversation should be pleasant and 
peaceful while digestion is in process.” 

In these busy days parents and older sisters 
and brothers sometimes select mealtime to 
question the smaller children as to their les- 
sons and examinations, or to reprove them for 
their shortcomings. Would it not be better 
to reserye ten minutes after the meal for such 
upsetting subjects? Wives discuss business 
matters with their husbands. Sisters and 


Who’s Who in This Issue 


Dr. CHARLES F, THWING, who for a score and a half years was president 
of Western Reserve University, and one of our Congregational leaders, has 
retired from his important position during the past year. 
Happy Yesterdays of a University President, which have introduced some 
important personalities to our readers in recent months, draw to a close this 
week with the article on the late President Harper, of Chicago University. 

Dr. WILLIAM H. Barron, pastor, author, editor, lecturer and now moderator 
of the National Council, needs no introduction to our readers as the author 
of a significant statement on present religious conditions in America. 

Rey. Epwin A. RawtpuH, who contributes the interesting story of the 
“Seventeen” in his city is a successful Congregational pastor in Columbus, O. 

Mrs. STANLEY Ross FIsHeER is the wife of our pastor in Wellesley, Mass., 
She reports vividly the story of Mary Antin’s 

recent notable address in Wellesley on “Intolerance.” 

ETHEL BOWEN WHITE is one of our popular writers of children’s stories 
and “Women’s Interests” articles, of which “Table Topics and Indigestion” 
She is a good Congregationalist, and the wife of 
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brothers are allowed to tease and to expose the 
others’ failures. Why not put all that off till 
later? 

You answer, “There isn’t time; besides, I 
might forget it.” 

I reply—make time. It is simply a selfish 
way of unburdening your own mind, and bur- 
dening the minds of those whom you love—at 
an improper time. If it is really important 
you will not forget it. Why not make meal- 
time, especially the night meal, a real occasion? 

These years in which we gather about our 
family table are short at best. Our children, 
our sisters and brothers, are going to need all 
the happy memories we can bestow, as well as 
the strongest constitutions; while we parents, 
some of us, are going to huddle alone over our 
fireplaces and remember—what? 

Which of us has not tried to reproduce in 
our own homes all the happiest things from 
out our past? Which of us has not attempted 
to hide from our children the unfortunate 
things, the things we wish had never hap- 
pened? 

Let us, then, see to it that the table topics 
are well pleasing to us all—not to the joy and 
intense interest of some and to the discomfort 
and mortification of others. Sometimes we 
mothers grow tired, but if our children, with 
their fresher interests, will help us, there is 
no limit to which our table talk may take us, 
no heights we cannot climb. And think how 
empty the offices of the digestive specialists 
will become! 


Favorite Porms 


Miss Margaret Pierce, of Long Beach, Cal., 
sends as one of her favorite poems this ex- 
tract from Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who, being 
both poet and painter, knew well how to put 
into song the significance which he saw in 
Nature’s springtime beauty. 


Flowers preach to us if we will hear: 

The rose saith to the dewy morn, 

I am most fair, 
Yet all my loveliness is borne 
Upon a thorn. 
The merest grass 
Along the roadside as we pass, 

Lichen and moss and sturdy weed, 
Tell of His love who sends the dew, 
The rain and the sunshine too, 

To nourish one small seed. 

—ROSSETTI. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Now All Together! 


Comment on Topic for June 11-17 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Team Work: Helps and Hindrances. 
Neh. 2: 17-20;.3: 28; 4: 6. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

A new Jerusalem is always possible from an 
old and wrecked one. A new world will not 
be made from new material, but from the old 
world’s wreckage. The command to build has 
behind it God’s voice. It also has his hand to 
help. Kingdom building is a process involv- 
ing the many and not the few. Effective work 
is team work. ‘‘Let us rise up and build. So 
they strengthened their hands for the good 
work.” Opposition loses its power when the 
builders hang together. Faith in God’s un- 
limited backing has no uncertainty when his 
servants unitedly engage in the work. United 
minds and united hands mean steady move- 
ment forward. So are walls and cities built, 
and so shall the Kingdom be. 


Leads for the Leader 

Our characters may be developed individu- 
ally. Reading, study, meditation, prayer con- 
tribute. They find their greatest value in sery- 
ice, and become full-rounded in service with 
others. Christ sent out his disciples two by 
two. Could it have been for the advantage 
each would contribute to the other? 

Do I overemphasize my own personal tastes 
over against the judgment of the group and 
thus hold them all back? Would I rather 
wreck than surrender? 

Do I practice looking over beyond my own 
particular horizon and see the greater world 
beyond, where combined interests mean bigger 
achievements? 

How can better team work be maintained 
between our Endeavor Society and the Sun- 
day school and other organizations of the 
church? How with young people’s groups of 
other churches in your town? What bigger 
things can be accomplished by this team work? 


Thoughts for Members 
Though few and small and weak, our bands, 
Strong in your Captain’s strength, 
Go to the conquest of all lands; 
All must be his at length. 
Those spoils at his victorious: feet 
You shall rejoice to lay, 
And lay yourselves, as trophies meet, 
In his great conquering day. 
—James Montgomery. 


“Dependable people! their price is above 
rubies. The world would be a dreary place if 
there were not some Christians who need no 
prodding or watching, who can be told, and 
then trusted.” 


Teach us, O Lord, true brotherhood 
In daily thought and deed, 

That we may tread with humble heart 
The path where Thou dost lead. 


Help us to spurn a life of ease 
While brothers labor long 
In mart and mill to give us bread, 
And labor with a song. 
—Marion D. Savage. 


A Moment of Prayer 

Out of the choice privileges which thou dost 
open to us, O God, we treasure that which 
makes us co-laborers with thee. Impress on us 
afresh, we pray, the true delight of working 
with our fellows, that with thy great strength 
completing our own we may win the objects 
of thy heart’s desire. Amen. 
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Teaching Through a Prayer 


The war was over. In a certain home in a 
New England city lived a devoted wife and 
mother with her husband and her fourteen year 
old son, a rather unusual boy for these days. 
Always the close companion of his mother, he 
showed the effects of the splendid training she 
had always given him. Although full of fun 
and a real boy, he was always a perfect gentle- 
man. Another mother moved to the city. Her 
husband had died, leaving her with two small 
boys and little money. While this mother had 
been busy earning a living for herself and 
children her two little fellows had run wild. 
What was to become of them? They were too 
small to be sent away to school. 

Thus the first mother reasoned within her- 
self—‘‘Here I am with my husband and boy 
safe. The war has demanded no sacrifice of 
me. Here are two little boys who need all 
that a consecrated Christian woman can give 
them. I cannot face them in the future if be- 
eause of my selfishness they fail to receive now 
the care they so much need.’ The decision 
was made and the boys became a part of that 
beautiful home where every influence was en- 
nobling. But what a task! So much to be 
unlearned as well as much to be learned. But 
she struggled on and there were sympathetic 
teachers to help. 

And as this noble woman thought of the 
probable future of these boys and the inward 
struggles against evil and all the doubts to be 
faced, she felt that into their lives must be 
ingrained a faith nothing could shake. They 
had not from their earliest days been taught 
to pray as had her boy. And so she evolved 
this prayer to be repeated every day, and as 
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Jeremiah Cast into Prison 

International Sunday School Lesson for 
June 11. Jer. 88: 4-13. 

It is necessary to get a clear idea of the sit- 
uation in order to understand why the words 
of Jeremiah aroused such opposition and cost 
him his liberty. The position of Judah was 
humiliating; the people had simply become a 
ball to be tossed between the fighting powers, 
Babylon and Egypt. Their failure to keep the 
commands of Jehovah was finding its inevitable 
effect in loss of power and peace. On the one 
side was Jeremiah, firm in his counsel that 
alliance with Babylon was the only way of 
safety; he argued for submission as the price 
of national welfare. On the other hand were 
the king and the court, together with the 
priests, who were equally urgent in the policy 
of alliance with Hgypt. 

An actual choice seemed imperative. The 
king of Babylon and his army had begun the 
siege of Jerusalem. The resistance depended 
on keeping up the morale of the people. But 
here was Jeremiah openly advising the people 
to yield to the apparent enemy. He told them 
explicitly that every one who remained in the 
city would die as a result of the siege, while 
every one who left the city and joined the 
Babylonians would be safe. This was treason 
of the worst sort according to the program of 


she taught it she prayed that in later life it 
might hold them fast. 

Father in Heaven, I thank Thee that I know 
Thou art God and lovest all children. 

I thank Thee that I may know about Jesus, 
and pray Thee help me to grow more like Him 
every day. 

I thank Thee that I know the Bible contains 
Thy holy word. 

I pray Thee for wisdom to understand Thy 
will and courage to obey. 

I pray Thee for strength that I may be of 
service to my friends, my neighbors, my coun- 
try, and Thee. Amen. 

God is answering this prayer. Day by day the 
old, wild ways pass and a better will prevails 
in the lives of these lads. G. M. 


A Class Prayer 


It was November. The director of religious 
education and the junior superintendent were 
planning the monthly program of worship for 
the department. ‘‘Let us ask the oldest class 
of girls to help us plan the program,” said the 
director. ‘‘You remember how much the boys 
enjoyed doing it last month. It seems to me 
that there is an added interest in the service 
and a little more reverence apparent.” Soa 
committee from the class met with their lead- 
ers. It was easy to choose the subject for this 
—the Christmas month. Then came the dis- 
cussion as to which of the Christmas hymns 
were the very best and what responsive service 
should be used. When these had been selected 
the question of an appropriate prayer was 
brought up, and very naturally a conversation 
about prayer followed, with many a wise hint 
from the leaders. Finally it was decided to 
ask every girl in the class to write a prayer 
very reverently and then with their teacher’s 


help the class was to choose the best features 
from all and by combining them form a class 
prayer to be used by the school for the month, 
This is the prayer: 

Dear Father in Heaven: We are again as- 
sembled in Thy Holy Temple. We have come 
to thank Thee for many things—our homes, 
our parents, our teachers, and for the baby 
Jesus who came many years ago. Help us, our 
Father, to be honest in our work and play, 
and to be more and more like Thee in word and 
deed. Help the missionaries to teach Thy word 
in foreign lands. 

May we try to live true and ever be thought- 
ful of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 4G. M. 

Epirors’ NoTeE: We have asked our con- 
tributor to let us have some of the originals of 
which this prayer is a composite. Some of 
these follow: 

Dear Father in Heaven: 

As we come together this evening help us to 
gain strength and courage to meet the daily 
tasks of life when we meet them in the weeks 
to come. Help us to spread a stronger Chris- 
tian influence among our friends and in our 
community. Love us and take care of us and 
help us to do thy will as thou wouldst have us 
do. We ask it all for Jesus’ sake-——Amen. 

Oh! Master of us all, give us strength to do 
those things which Thou dost most desire us 
to do. 

Dear God, please put your blessing on every 
one who is doing his best to help others. 

Oh, God, help us to be better Christians that 
we may face the world and its problems. 

Dear Father, we want you to bless our 
church and bless our sick friends and make 
our city one of the cleanest in the state. 


Davis’ Bible Class 


the leaders of the court and the church, for 
priests and princes were united in their policy. 

The Apparent Traitor and the Real States- 
man. It was perfectly apparent that Jere- 
miah was a traitor to the cause of his country 
if resistance to the siege was the right program. 
The majority seemed to be with the king. 
The superficial view clearly warranted their 
judgment. 

But here was also a case where one man, 
whose heart was clean and therefore whose 
vision was clear, saw more deeply and under- 
stood better the actual condition. He was the 
real statesman although he seemed for the 
moment to be the traitor. Can you think of 
any parallel episodes in history? 

An Oriental Dungeon. The princes could 
do nothing less than they did under the cir- 
cumstanees. V. 5 gives us a most interesting 
suggestion of the way in which the king inter- 
preted his power; Zedekiah received his au- 
thority from the people and was in the hands 
of his ministers. 

Now look at the picture of the dungeon 
given in vs. 6 and 12. It was a deep hole in 
the rock or the ground without the least fit- 
ness for a human being. The filth was so 
deep, perhaps even containing the rotting re- 
mains of prisoners who had died in the hole, 
that Jeremiah sank into it. And there, with- 
out light, food or water, the man who had the 


courage of his convictions found himself, pay- 
ing the price, as many before and since have 
paid it, for his loyalty. He might have been 
given enough food to keep him barely alive 
under normal conditions; but now that the 
siege was on, the whole city was under the 
stress of famine, and there was nothing to 
spare for prisoners. 

The Friend in Need. His name was Ebed- 
melech, an African member of the royal 
court. His name meant “servant of the king,” 
and he proved a true friend to. Jeremiah in 
his desperate situation in the prison-pit. He 
went to king Zedekiah with his urgent plea for 
the life of Jeremiah. He put the case so 
strongly that the king commanded him to go 
personally to the rescue of the prophet. 

We gain a clear idea of the condition from 
the description in vs. 11, 12. Thirty men were 
with Ebed-melech as he went to the rescue. 
They took old clothes and rags with them, 
together with ropes. When they came to the 


mouth of the dungeon they let down the old 


things and Jeremiah was told to put them 
under his arms so that the ropes would not 
hurt him. So they drew him up out of the 
prison. It must have been a relief indeed to 
see the sun and breathe clean air once more. 
We have no conception of what physical mis- 
ery prisoners were made to pass through. 
(Continued on page T02) 
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The Gospel Published by 
Opposition 
Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for June 11-17 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 
Theme for the year, Redemption. 
Post-Haster theme, Spreading 
Redemption. 
Theme for the week, The Gospel Published by 
Opposition. Acts 22: 30. 
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A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 

(For hymns see ‘‘Devotional Hymns,” and for 
prayers, “A Book of Prayers,” each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on Evangelism, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City.) 

Sunday. Devotion even unto death. Acts 
21: 1-14. Comment 1; Hymn 34; Prayer 78. 

Monday. Avoiding offense. Acts 21: 15-26. 
Comment 2; Hymn 12; Prayer 27. 

Tuesday. Paul mobbed. Acts 21: 
Comment 3; Hymn 8; Prayer 74. 

Wednesday. Paul’s defense. Acts 21: 37— 
22: 21. Comment 4; Hymn 35; Prayer 18. 

Thursday. Saved from stripes. Acts 22: 
22-30. Comment 5; Hymn 27; Prayer 42. 

Friday. Testifying before the Sanhedrin. 
Acts 23: 1-11. Conament 6; Hymn 4; Prayer 
75. 

Saturday. Paul sent to Felix. Acts 23: 
12-24. Comment 7; Hymn 2; Prayer 11. 

CU eee 

Suggestions for the prayer meeting. Devote 
the meeting to the subject of converting stumbling- 
stones into stepping-stones; obstacles into helps, 
starting with the way Paul had opportunity to 
preach before the chief priests and all the lead- 
ers of the Jews, as well as to the populace in 
Jerusalem; and finally, at Rome, because of the 
opposition set up against him. 

1. “I am ready” (21: 13). Ready for what? 
It made no difference—ready for anything. 
They prophesied that he would be bound; he 
was ready to be bound. But he was ready to 
die or he was ready to live, and that either 
as a free man or as a prisoner. At school 
many of us have said frequently, “Not pre- 
pared.” In other arenas of life we have blus- 
tered with chips on our shoulders and have 
challenged any one to come on. Paul gives us 
the right kind of an example—to be ready for 
whatever there is in store for us in the way 
of God’s leading. 

2. Strong enough to yield (21: 26). Think 
of the great apostle of the Gentiles, the preacher 
of liberty, practicing the bondage of the law 
among Jews that he might be all things to all 
men. It takes a little man to be unyielding; 
weak men yield for lack of strength; strong 
men yield deliberately. 

3. “Away with him!” (21: 36). Above al- 
most everything else human beings desire the 
good opinion and praise of their fellows. To 
men of normal sensitiveness the condemnation 
of their fellows is crushing. To have the mul- 
titude ery “Away with him!” would be wither- 
ing to any not supported by mighty convictions 
and a conscience giving approval. These things 
made Paul only the stronger in the face of 
scorn, condemnation and hatred. He who has 
the approval of God can get along without the 
approval of men. : 

4. When zeal meets zeal (22: 3). “Being 
zealous for God, as ye all are this day.” Note 
the magnanimity of this great soul which at- 
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So mightily grew the Word of God and 
prevailed.—Acts 19: 20. 


Tew things are to be more lamented today 
than that so little—a mere trickle—of the 
daring, the enterprise of the modern com- 
mercial world, has found its way into the 
Christian Church. “Mr. Chairman,’ cried 
an enthusiastic colleague of mine once in 
a church meeting, “I move we move the 
world.’ Magnificent! the early Christians 
not only moved the world; they turned it 
upside down, as even their very enemies 
confessed.—George Jackson. 


Never forget that you are the descendants 
of men who ate up the fire that was to burn 
them, and digested it and turned it into 
noble strength; that drank up the sea that 
was to have drowned them, and came 
through eyer-thickening danger, gathering 
strength with exercise, and being made out 
common men, heroie and illustrious char- 
acters.—Joseph Parker. 


Thy kingdom come—on bended knee 
The passing ages pray ; 

And faithful souls have yearned to see 
On earth that kingdom’s day. 


And lo! already on the hills 
The flags of dawn appear ; 

Gird up your loins, ye prophet souls, 
Proeclaim the day is near: 


The day in whose clear-shining light 
All wrong shall stand revealed, 

When justice shall be clothed with might, 
And every hurt be healed: 


When knowledge, hand in hand with peace, 
Shall walk the earth abroad— 
The day of perfect righteousness, 
The promised day of God. 
Frederick L. Hosmer. 


If the churches want one thing more than 
another, it is that their Christianity should 
become far more emotional than it is, and 
their impulses stronger, swifter, more spon- 
taneous, more over-mastering, and that they 
should be urged by these, and not merely by 
the reluctant recognition, that such and such 
a piece of sacrifice or effort is a debt that 
they are obliged to clear off. Their service 
will be glad service only when it is impul- 
sive service and emotional service——Alewvan- 
der Jlaclaren. 


O God, the fountain whence our cowrage 
flows, so enable us to face the trials of our 
life and the reproach of our witness for our 
Lord Jesus Christ that we may be full of 
enthusiasm as we increase in purity of heart 
and in experience of thy grace and favor. 
We would put thy service first and seek the 
kingdom of thy love and power before we 
look for our own gain or pleasure. O make 
thy church triumphant in its service to the 
world, as well as glad in its communion and 
fellowship in thee. And build a world in 
righteousness by the ministry of thy Holy 
Spirit. In the name of Christ. Amen.— 
Opies 

[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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tributes this outburst against him as zeal for 
God. When the zeal of Paul meets the zeal of 
the Jews, it is like the meeting of two wires 
charged with electricity, one negative and one 
positive. There is heat and light. Such con- 
tact fired Paul with his message and opened 
the way for the delivery of that message to the 
ends of the earth. We still walk in the light 
of that clash. 

5. Fearing Rome more than God (22: 25). 
It is necessary to speak to men in language 
which they understand. When Paul said, “I 
am a Roman,” the officers knew what that 
meant. If he had said, “J am a son of God,” 
they would have thought him crazy, for they 
would not have understood his language; nor 
could they measure the statement with regard 
to its truth. “The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness unto him” (I Cor. 2: 14). To 
what do we respond most quickly—to the things 
of this world, or to the things of the Spirit? 

6. Jerusalem and Rome (23: 11). In Jeru- 

salem, the seat of the temple of God; in Rome, 
the seat of human Hmpire, there was need for 
the utterance of the Gospel by a convincing 
witness. How should opportunity for that wit- 
ness be found? ‘There seemed no better way 
than that laid open by opposition. Against 
this opposition, therefore, Paul hurled himself. 
In our heart of hearts do we welcome opposi- 
tion where it is necessary as a means to finer 
living or richer seryice? 
7. Ought conspirators to starve? (23: 12). 
On reading the curse which those Jews took 
upon themselves, not to eat until they had 
killed Paul, every one with lively imagination 
wonders what became of them. Did they die 
of starvation, or did they perjure themselves? 
If they did die of starvation, did it serve them 
right? Is there ever justification for con- 
spiracy? If so, when? But pleasant is the 
light to the children of the light. 

8. Hymn for the week. No. 2. 
to memory.) 

Faith of our fathers, living still, 

In spite of dungeon, fire and sword, 

O how our hearts beat high with joy 

Whene’er we hear that glorious word! 

Faith of our fathers, holy faith, 

We will be true to thee till death. 


(Commit 


Our fathers, chained in prisons dark, 

Were still in heart and conscience free, 
And blest would be their children’s fate, 

Though they, like them, should die for thee: 
Faith of our fathers, holy faith, 

We will be true to thee till death. 


Faith of our fathers, God’s great power 
Shall win all nations unto thee; 

And through the truth that comes from God, 
Mankind shall then indeed be free: 

‘Faith of our fathers, holy faith, 
We will be true to thee till death. 


Faith of our fathers, we will love 

Both friend and foe in all our strife, 
And preach thee too, as love knows how, 

By kindly words and virtuous life: 
Faith of our fathers, holy faith, 

We will be true to thee till death. 


“BHvyery thoughtful reader of the Bible is 
a higher critic, in virtue of the fact that, 
reading thoughtfully, he is applying the in- 


_evitable process of all criticism; the only dif- 


ference between one critic and another is the 
information possessed and the judgment used 
in bringing it to bear.”—T. R. Glover. 
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The Acts of the Apostles 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. PART 
I. Vor. Il. THE Acrs OF THE APOSTLES, 
PROLEGOMENA: CRITICISM, edited by F. J. 
FOAKES-JACKSON and Kirsopr Laker. This is 
the second volume of the study of the Book 
of Acts. Two more volumes are in prepara- 
tion. In this the authors deal with questions 
of composition and authorship and the _his- 
tory of their treatment by other critics. Im- 
portant portions of the study are written by 
Professor Henry J. Cadbury, of Andover Sem- 
inary. ‘The main chapter headings are: The 
Composition and Purpose of Acts; The Identity 
of the editor of Luke and Acts; The His- 
tory of Criticism; and sub-chapters on The 
Greek and Jewish Traditions of Writing 
History, ete. The Tradition and the case 
for and against it: German criticism, and 
British criticism. The conclusion of the editor 
is that Luke wrote the ‘we-sections” and 
some of the narrative, but that the book as a 
whole was “the work of a later writer, who 
probably lived in the Flavian period.” The 
work is intensely interesting. It is impossible 
to commend too highly its fine scholarship, or 
to over-emphasize its importance. (Macmillan.) 


Three Books by Dr. Hutton 

THE PERSISTENT WorpD OF Gop, by JouNn A. 
Hurron (Pilgrim Press). Tue Proposat or 
Jesus, by Joun A. Hurton (Doran). TuHar 
THE MINISTRY BE Nor BLAMED, by JoHN A. 
Hurron (Doran). Three books of different 
type, by a master workman, vivid in style, 
luminous in expression and suggestive in 
thought. The first is a study of the book of 
Jonah, a new interpretation with a revelation 
of the Gospel at the heart of the story. The 
parallel of this story with the parable of the 
prodigal son is original and well worked out in 
the second part. The second volume consists 
of the lectures delivered on the Alexander 
Robertson Foundation at the University of 


Edinburgh. It is a modern interpretation of 
the message of Jesus and its application to 


life. It is full of power and persuasion. The 
third consists of a series of lectures delivered 
to the divinity students in Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. Here is the note, “I see 
no future for preaching unless it deals with 
obviously necessary things, giving light and 
motive to human beings face to face with the 
tragedy which life is, if man be but a natural 
preacher.” We nominate him for the next 
Yale lecturer on preaching. 


China Awakened 

CHINA AWAKENED, by M. T. L. Tyau 
(Macmillan. $5.00). No volume on modern 
China is more enlightening for the general 
public than this readable, informing and in- 
teresting volume by one of the ablest of 
Chinese publicists. He was technical adviser 
of the Chinese delegation to the League of 
Nations and one of the Chinese representatives 
at the recent Washington Conference. He is 
friendly to America and speaks frequently in 
the highest terms of the value to China of 
the missionaries and the Y. M. GC. A. Of 
course he presents the story of China at its 
best. But he describes events of recent years 
more completely than any other author. He 
tells the story of educational reforms, the 
new woman, marriage reforms, social trans- 
formations, growth of public opinion, the new 


patriotism, the wonderful student movements, 
labor’s awakening, industrial progress, ete., 
and it is a wonderful story. He also devotes 
several chapters to China and the war, and the 
Peace Conference. In over 100 pages of ap- 
pendices he presents the documents of the 
famous ¥ infamous) Japan’s 21 demands, 
China’s aims at Paris, ete. We _ heartily 
commend the volume to our readers. 
CHINA’S PLACE IN THE SuN, by STANLEY 
HicH (Maemillan. $1.75) From a different 
point of view this volume covers much the 
same ground as “China Awakened,” confirm- 
ing and adding to the argument of the other. 
It surveys the material and human resources 
of China and then describes the moral and in- 
tellectual qualities of the people upon which 


From China Awakened 
WELLINGTON KOO 


Macmillan 
DR Vieuse 


great hopes for the future may be safely based. 
There is an interesting chapter on Christianity 
in China in which emphatic testimony is given 
to the great value of the work of missionaries. 
The author is an American, graduate from a 
Nebraska college in 1917; was in the aviation 
corps with the A. BH. F., and spent a year in 
China gathering material for the Interchurch 
World Movement. This volume is the result 
partly of his own observation and partly of 
judicious use of the best recent authorities, 
who are quoted liberally. 


Concerning Children and Youth 

Your Boy ANnpD Girt, by A. T. JAMISON 
(Doran. $1.25). The author writes out of a 
long experience as the superintendent of an 
orphanage; but he understands the problem of 
the child in the average modern home. He 
reminds parents of fundamental principles, 
as in the chapters entitled What Your Child 
Got from You and The Force of Environment. 
He is quite modern in his advice, as in his 
discussion of Suggestion, as a Method, and 
deals with neglected ideals as in the chapters 
on Obedience, Fear, Habits, Discipline, Play, 
Conversion, ete. The discussion of the reli- 
gious life of the child, of the period of adoles- 
cence, of training for life work, is all admi- 
rable. We commend the book to parents and 
teachers. 

CHILD veERSUS PARENT, by Rassr STEPHEN 
S. Wise (Maemillan. $1.25). The sub-title 
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reads, “Some Chapters on the Ivrrepressible 
Conflict in the Home.” Rabbi Wise sees 
clearly the inevitableness of the conflict in any 
age and land where there is liberty and prog- 
ress. It is not new, except, possibly, in its 
comparative universality, and to some extent 
its violence. But it matters greatly how it is 
endured—whether with kindliness and sympa- 
thy, or with anger and bigotry. Dr. Wise gives 
good advice to both parents and their grown-up 
children, and has a word for kind aunts and 
indulgent grand-parents, who help to make 
“any and every standard of the parent seem 
cruelly exigent to the child.” 

Sex KNOWLEDGE, by Noraw MaArcow (Dutton. 
$1.25). A sane and sensible statement of the 
important fundamental principles of sex and 
relationship. Self-control and considera- 
tion for others are central thoughts running 
through the discussion. ‘he Sex Instinct, The 
Growth of the Mind in Regard to Sex, How 
Sex Affects the Body, On Psycho-Physiological 
Relationships, On Birth-Control, On Sex Edu- 
cation, The Ethics of Sex, are the chief chap- 
ter titles. It it a fine book for mature readers, 
especially for young married people. The 
whole subject is treated frankly and with ad- 
mirable delicacy. 

RuRAL CHILD WELFARE, edited by HDWwaArRpD 
N. Cropprr (Macmillan. $3.00). Consider- 
able attention has been paid to the condition 
of children in cities or factory towns, but the 
problem of children in rural communities has 
been largely neglected. This volume gives the 
results of an inquiry conducted by the National 
Child Labor Committee in West Virginia. It 
is by far the best investigation of the kind 
that has been published. It not only reports 
conditions but suggests remedies which are 
practical. The editor opens the volume with 
a valuable chapter on The Rights of Children 
and Standards for their Welfare. Six suc- 
ceeding chapters, each written by an expert, dis- 
cuss The Rural Home, Child Labor on Farms, 
Rural School Attendance, Rural Recreation, 
Rural Child Dependency, Neglect and Delin- 
quency, Taxation and the Child, The Child 
and the State. Ministers, teachers, and 
town officials should own the volume. 


Recent Fiction 

Ture RIDER OF THE GOLDEN Bar, by WIL- 
LIAM PATTERSON WHITE (Little, Brown. 
$1.75). The “ring” permitted Billy Wingo 
to be elected sheriff, because he was popular 
and they thought he would obey orders. But 
Billy, being sheriff, proved a hard man to 
manage. How he held up and cleaned up the 
gang, is an intricate and lively story of ranch 
country politics. 

Tur Moon Rock, by ArtTHuR J. REES 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.00). A baffling mystery story 


with an unusual plot and sustained interest. . 


It centers around the death of a wealthy 
Englishman who had just succeeded in tracing 
his lineage back to an ancient title of nobility. 

Tur BLuE CrrcLie, by ELIzABETH JORDAN 
(Century Co. $1.90). One of the best mystery 
stories we have read in a long time. There is 
no murder in it, but strange doings in an 
apparently haunted house. ‘The hero of the 
story, who is especially the victim of the dis- 
turbances, is suffering from a terrible war ex- 
perience and has “sold’’ himself for a year to 
the wealthy and aristocratic elderly man who 
is the head of the house. 
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Johnnie and the Bears 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


| Johnnie was never known as a brave boy 
juntil after his adventure with three bears. 
‘The fact is, he was so timid his father was 
‘ashamed of him, and his mother used to read 
‘him tales of brave men and tell him thril- 
line stories about courageous deeds of his own 
ancestors, just to make a man of him if pos- 
‘sible. She said she didn’t like to feel that 
‘her son was afraid of his own shadow. Johnnie 
‘was ten years old and the only brother his 
three sisters had; as his mother often explained 
‘to him, he was their natural protector. The 
‘little girls, of course, thought he was braver 
than a lion. 

These children lived on a wilderness farm 
in the North Woods not far from Old Mack- 
inaw. To this day there are many bears living 
‘in these woods. Last year there were so 
many of them living in what is known as the 
Black River District, that the farmers were 
obliged to watch their flocks of sheep all the 
time. The bears grew so bold that they be- 
gan to kill sheep in broad daylight. 

Johnnie was glad when school closed that 
summer, because he always expected to meet 
a bear on his way to School or coming home. 
The teacher met a bear one morning, but it 
was a gentle bear and didn’t even offer to 
shake hands when the teacher looked at him as 
‘much as to say, “You are a perfect stranger 


to me, sir!’’ Perhaps she hurt the bear’s 
feelings, because he turned away and walked 
straight into a blackberry thicket without say- 
ing a word. 

The children laughed when the teacher told 
them about her adventure with the bear, and 
were much interested. Several little boys and 
girls said that their fathers and mothers had 
‘told them that on meeting a bear the thing 
to do is to whistle or sing or, if possible, to 
climb a slender tree. Johnnie, though, turned 
pale and really couldn’t give himself nor any 
one else a bit of advice about what to do on 
meeting a bear. He was always ready to say 
his ‘“I-thank-you” prayers late in the after- 
noon of every school-day when he and the two 
little school-going sisters reached home safely. 

Johnnie believed that when school closed, 
his troubles would be ended so far as bears 
are concerned, even though he did hear stories 
every day about how many sheep were being 
killed by bears. He did /hope that the bears 
wouldn’t get any of his father’s sheep. 

One summer night, though, after the chores 
were done, Johnnie felt strange creeps going 
up his back, and he felt the strangest feeling 
in his scalp, as if every hair in his head was 
standing straight up. He knew he felt more 
frightened just then than the teacher did 
when she met her bear. Now this is the thing 
that scared Johnnie so that he couldn’t sleep 
half that night. He heard his father say to 
his mother: 

“We shall have to watch our little flock 
of sheep every day or the bears will surely 
get them, especially late in the afternoon. 
When we go to work tomorrow we shall take 
Johnnie with us to watch the sheep!” 

That settled it! Johnnie went with his 
father and Uncle Tom next day when they 
fared forth to work in the field under the juni- 
per hill. Johnnie was so scared that his knees 
trembled, but he didn’t say anything, because 
i 
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talk was worse than useless. 
spised cowards. 

“Now, son,” his father said when he left 
the little boy under a tree on top of the hill, 
“all you need to do is to keep an eye on the 
sheep down there in the meadow, and if you see 
a bear anywhere in sight below, toot your horn 
‘toot-toot-toot,’ like this, and either Uncle Tom 
or I will be here instantly to shoot the bear. 
Mind you keep a sharp lookout!” 

Johnnie thought it wasn’t necessary to tell 
him to keep a sharp lookout; he was sure to 
do that without being told. . All the morning 
he sat still as a mouse and watched his fa- 
ther’s sheep grazing in the meadow below; he 
watched the dark thickets along the winding 
river; he gazed into the woods at the right 
and the left; he even glanced into the tree 
above his head, looking for a bear, dreading 
to see a bear, fearing that a bear might come 
after him instead of after the sheep. Most 
of the time he held the horn in both hands, 
ready for action. 

At noon Johnnie went home to dinner with 
his father and Uncle Tom. His mother noticed 
that he looked pale and had dark rings under 
his eyes. After dinner she said to his father: 

“Perhaps Johnnie better stay at home this 
afternoon. I don’t believe he feels well.” 

Father turned to Johnnie. ‘Are you feeling 
ill, sonny-boy?”’ he inquired kindly. 


His father de- 


“No, sit,’ Johnnie answered. 

“There was nothing wrong with his ap- 
petite,” Johnnie’s father said to Johnnie's 
mother. “I noticed that the lad ate a big 
dinner. It is really necessary to have some 
one watch the sheep. Are you ready to go, 
son?” 


“Yes, sir,’ Johnnie agreed. He hoped his 
father didn’t know how scared he was; he 
knew that his mother understood. 

It was a lovely afternoon in that northern 
land. Cool breezes were blowing, lovely birds 
were singing, wild flowers were nodding on 
their stems, soft white clouds were floating 
across clear blue sky, the sheep were lying 
down at rest, the bees were humming—hum- 
ming! Johnnie fell asleep repeating the Twenty- 
third Psalm. It comforted him that. afternoon 
when he felt so tired and so afraid. 

The last thing Johnnie remembered was 
that he was repeating “He leadeth me beside 
the still waters,’’ while he noticed that the 
Black River lay like a shining silver ribbon 
beyond the spot where sheep were sleeping. 
“The still waters,’ he repeated—‘the still 
waters.” 

Johnnie didn’t know when the horn slipped 
from his hand and his head found a mossy 
pillow. He didn’t know when he stretched 
his feet out through the forest flowers and 
folded his hands on a violet bed. 

When Johnnie awoke, he couldn’t think 
where he was, for a moment. He heard no 
sound, but he felt as if some one were gazing 
upon him. He realized then that he had fallen 
asleep at his post, and that doubtless his 
father or Uncle Tom had found him there, 
asleep. Johnnie felt so out of patience with 
himself for falling asleep like little Boy Blue, 
that he forgot to be afraid. 

Straightway he opened his eyes. His father 
wasn’t there, neither was Uncle Tom; but 
three bears were standing in a row, gazing 
at him—three bears! There were a _ huge 
bear, a middle-sized bear, and a little bear; 


they all looked hungry. Strange as it seemed 
to him afterward, Johnnie didn’t feel a_ bit 
afraid even then; instead, he was rather sure 
he was dreaming. 

Quick as a flash, up he jumped on his hands 
and knees, pounded his fists hard on the 
ground, and in a terrible voice shouted, Shoo— 
shoo—shoo—shoo—suHoo0! ” 

Then how he laughed, because the three bears 
turned so fast they bumped noses and went 
clumsily down the hill so hastily they almost 
turned somersaults. Without a backward 
glance they flew for the nearest thicket. The 
little fellow was the first out of sight; he 
went like a streak of brown fur sliding through 
the air. 

Next Johnnie knew, “Bane !—sBang!” went 
two rifles almost together. Johnnie’s father 
and Uncle Tom had come up the hill to rest 
a few minutes and to talk with Johnnie to 
keep him from being lonely. Imagine how 
alarmed they were when they didn’t see John- 
nie but did behold three bears! No wonder 
they laughed at what happened next, and no 
wonder the bears escaped unharmed. 

When Johnnie’s mother heard the story that 
night, she put her arms around him and said: 
“Well, this ends it! I am not going to let 
my little boy watch for bears ever again!” 

“Oh, please, mother,’ begged Johnnie. “Some 
one must watch the sheep! I was sleepy be- 
cause I stayed awake so much last night. You 
see, I was afraid of bears yesterday! Now I 
am not afraid of the biggest bear in the woods! 
I like bears! Please let me watch the sheep 
every day! You need me, don’t you, father?” 

“Indeed I do, my son!” 

Until bedtime that night Johnnie played 
sleeping boy and the three bears with his lit- 
tle sisters. Sometimes he was the boy who 
awoke suddenly to pound his fists and say in 
a terrible voice, ‘“Shoo—shoo—suoo!” to send 
the three bears scampering, and sometimes 
the little sisters took turns being the boy; 
but it was the merriest game they had played 
in many a day, and how the family laughed! 

And that autumn, if you please, when all 
bears went to sleep for the winter in that wil- 
derness land near Old Mackinaw, they may have 
smiled, remembering that there was one flock 
of sheep they had never dared go, near because 
of a brave and merry-hearted boy on a hilltop 
who liked bears. If that boy saw a bear walk- 
ing too near his father’s sheep, or two or three 
of them, he used to lift a silvery horn to his 
lips and cheerfully warn them away from 
danger, like this: ‘“Toot—toot, toot—too-too- 
Toor!” 

Wasn’t it gay and funny! 


Did You Ever? 
“When I wuz ist a little bit 0’ weenty-teenty 
kid 
I maked up a fairy-tale, all by myself, I did.’” 
—Riley. 


To a Chickadee 
Coal-black cap, black bib at throat, 
A somersault, a cheery note. 

Back again? We welcome thee! 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee ! 


Though the winds may howl and blow, 

You will happy be I know. 

How can we but merry be, 

When we hear your chick-a-dee? 
—Alice A. Noyes. 
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New. Head of New York Conference 


New York is to be congratulated on secur- 
ing the leadership of Dr. Walter H. Rollins 
as superintendent of 
the State Conference. 
Dr. Rollins is a sturdy 
type of Congregational- 
ism. Born in Newton- 
ville, Mass., reared in 
the Newtonville chureh 
in the days of Gunsau- 
lus and Pleasant 
Hunter, he was edu- 
eated in Dartmouth 
College, where he felt 
the vital elevation of 
the moral passion of 
President Tucker, and received his technical 
training in Andover Seminary while the Semi- 
nary was still on the Hill. 

His first two pastorates were in Blackstone 
and Wilmington, Mass. While serving with 
marked success in these fields, he felt constantly 
the lure of the West. At last he yielded and 
served for eight years in Waterloo, Ia., doing 
a conspicuous piece of constructive work, at 
the same time identifying himself closely with 
Iowa Congregationalism. He received the 
highest honor the state could confer—modera- 
tor of the conference. For several jears he 
was the Iowa representative on the National 
Home Missionary Society Board. 

From an early day he had felt an intense 
desire to go into educational work, and in 1914 
accepted the presidency of Fairmount College, 
Wichita, Kan. ‘Here again he quickly identi- 
fied himself with his city and state. In the 
college he showed unusual ability in what is 
known as the power to read human nature. 
He gathered about him a loyal faculty and 
organized them in an effective manner. The 
love and respect of the large student body re- 
vealed a heart dedicated to youth. A student 
body will find it if the president has it. 

Now in the prime of life, with all this varied 
experience behind him and an intimate knowl- 
edge of Congregationalism, Hast and West, he 
accepts this call of the New York Conference. 
His quiet, unassuming but dynamic and diplo- 
matic spirit, always loyal, will without ques- 
tion be a power for the right in the Empire 
State. After preaching the baccalaureate and 
conferring diplomas at Fairmount, he will at 
once assume his new duties. Yr, W. H. 


Huron Dedicates New Building 

The new building of First, Huron, S. D., 
was recently dedicated, with great rejoicing. 
The building was begun in the fall of 1919, 


but the confusion of post-war conditions and: 


increased costs made progress necessarily slow. 
The building, which cost $60,000, is of the 
Romanesque type of architecture, of brick with 
stone trimmings. ‘The auditorium, which will 
seat 650, is finished in oak with art glass win- 
dows. The large basement rooms are admi- 
rably adapted for social activities. Fourteen 
class rooms make possible effective work for 
the chureh school. The dedication sermon was 
preached by Rey. R. W. Gammon, D.D., of 
Chicago, his theme being, “The Glory of the 
Cross.” The dedication service was led by the 
pastor, Rev. B. H. Burtt, Dr. W. H. Thrall, 
Supt. David J. Perrin, and Asst. Supt. Juell, of 
Aberdeen, all taking part. Dr. Gammon had 
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charge of raising the money for last bills, and 
about $5,800 was raised during the day, which 
meets all outstanding obligations, except the 
generous loan from the Congregational Church 
Building Society. The money raising was 
done with such felicity and ease that it added 
to the spiritual effect of the day and the ser- 
mon made a community wide impression. In 
the evening Rev. William F. English gave a 
challenging address on “The Church and the 
International Situation.” 

It was a day which will be long remembered 
and means new things for the Congregational 
Church in Huron. During the five years of 
Mr. Burtt’s pastorate the parish has been en- 
larged by the addition of some sixty new fam- 
ilies, the church school has grown from 150 
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to 265 ‘and is thoroughly graded and doing 
effective work. A wide awake Y. P.S.C. B. has 
been organized and all other departments of 
church activity are functioning in a vital way. 


With the States in Conference 


Arizona Makes Gains 

The Arizona Conference met at Tucson, 
April 19-20. The entertaining church is well 
located near the State University and under 
the leadership of Dr. G. A. Andrews is mak- 
ing rapid gains in numbers and_ influence. 
Iivery Congregational pastor in the state was 
present at the Conference. An important fea- 
ture was the Round Table for Ministers, con- 
ducted by Dr. Andrews. The Arizona churches 
are fortunate in the caliber and quality of 
those who are manning their pulpits. Three 
recent additions to the ministerial forces are 
Rev. Thomas Armstrong, from Moline, IIL, at 
Tombstone; Rey. HB. R. Bellingham, from Cole- 
ville, Canada, at Neighborhood, Phenix; and 
Rey. HW. L. Howard, late president of Fargo 
College, at Prescott. 

Foreign missions were strongly featured in 
the program, Dr. H. H. Kelsey and Mrs. Ran- 
ney, of San Francisco, being the speakers. The 
Woman’s Missionary Society of Arizona has 
taken on new life the past year, under the 
leadership of Mrs. G. A. Andrews, who is sue- 
ceeded in the presidency by Mrs. J. B. Brown, 
of Phoenix. 

The economic conditions in Arizona have 
been trying the past year, all her basic indus- 
tries, copper, cotton, cattle and sheep, having 
been hard hit. In spite of this the churches 
have kept going and managed somehow to pay 
their bills. The largest amount has been raised 
on the apportionment of any year in the his- 
tory of the work. There has also been a gain 
of 28 per cent. in the membership of the 
churches. : J. H. H. 


Southern California’s Meeting 


As delegates to the Southern California Con- 
ference arrived at San Bernardino on May §8, 
they read on the bulletin board of the church 
the cordial greeting, “The oldest Congrega~ 
tional Church in Southern California, organ- 
ized in 1867, welcomes her children to their 
thirty-sixth annual meeting.” It seemed most 
appropriate that the Conference should convene 
with this senior organization of the fellow- 
ship. To the last degree, Rev. H. B. Mowbray 
and his parishioners had made provision for 
the comfort and enjoyment of their guests. 
Not even an “unusual” May rainstorm damp- 
ened their ardor, but transformed the contem- 
plated plans for an auto ride and picnic supper 
in Cajon Pass to an impromptu, but none the 
less delightful, ‘camp feed’ in the church 
basement ! 


The program, presided over by Mr. A. J. 
Crookshank, of Santa Ana, ran on schedule at 
every stage and afforded a rare feast of ad- 
dresses. Among the outside celebrities, Rev. 
A. E. Holt, of Boston, brought two telling mes- 
sages on “The Church’s Attitude Towards In- 
dustry” and “Educating for Citizenship in the 
Modern World.” President H. F. Swartz, of 
Pacific School of Religion, provided a prac- 
tical address on “A Program of Pastoral Evan- 
gelism,” and a challenge to the enlistment of 
young people, in a stirring address on “The 
Cost of Christian Service,” and the new presi- 
dent of Occidental College, Remsen D. Bird, 
presented the claims of Christian education | 
under the topic “Training the Twelve Per 
Cent.” 

The program, however, did not depend alone 
upon distinguished guests from outside, but 
was likewise rich in contributions from the 
local fellowship. 


' 


The initial address by Rev. 
Roy Campbell, of San Diego, on ‘Present Day 
Methods of Evangelism,’ the annual sermon 
on ‘The Message of the Master,” preached at 
the Vesper Service by Rev. W. O. Wark, of 
Pomona College, and an inimitable demonstra- 
tion, by Rey. Carl Patton, of how he conducts” 
his own Bible classes and leads his people in 
“The Newer Appreciation of the Bible,’ be- 
long to the major group of addresses. Briefer, 
but none the less valuable, were those com- 
posing an afternoon’s symposium on “Methods 
of Church Work.” To give further practical 
value to the program, simultaneous confer- 
ences were held on one morning on the topics, 
“Motion Pictures in Churches,’ “Summer Con- 
ferences and Vacation Bible Schools,” “Church 
School Methods” and “The Use of Drama and 
Pageants.” 


Not only adults, but young people as well 
had their share in the convention. On the 
opening evening, 200 young people dined to 
gether, and the after-program, in charge of 
Miss Sarah E. Bundy, revealed “High Lights 
of the Year’ in the activities of the youthful 
constituency. A Biblical drama, “The Inter 
preter,” presented by 20 members of the Pil- 
grim Klan, of Pomona, concluded this part of 
the program. The play, based on Joseph’s in- 
terpretation of Pharoah’s dreams, was written 
by Mr. Hubert Whitehead, director of religious 
education of Pilgrim Church, who had admira- 
bly trained his young people. On the following 
evening, the contribution of Pomona College 
by its musical trio and a short talk by one 


, 
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he student volunteers, offered another con- 
ribution from the young people. 

Nor was business left out of this fine pro- 
ram. Wive-minute reports from a dozen or 
20re standing committees showed the progress 
f the year’s work, while the reports of the 
jonference officials, Mr. A. J. °Crookshank, 
noderator; Mr. Fred M. Wilcox, treasurer; 
fiss Sarah E. Bundy, director of religious edu- 
ation; and Rey. George F. Kenngott, super- 
ntendent, demonstrated that the promotion and 
dministration of the varied phases of the 
rowing state organization have not provided 
ositions of easy tranquillity! 

Official announcement at this time was given 
o the resignation of Miss Sarah H. Bundy as 
irector of religious education. After four 
ears in this capacity and a decade’s connec- 
ion with the Conference organization, Miss 
sundy regretfully terminates her service July 
5. Upon recommendation of the directors, the 
Jonference voted to call as her successor Rey. 
i. C. Hull, at present superintendent of schools 
n Rockland, Me. This appointment awaits 
onfirmation by the Education Society, which 
ointly supports the position. 

For the coming year, Dr. Carl Patton 
vas elected moderator, Mr. Fred M. Wilcox 
nd Rey. Shelton Bissell continue as treasurer 
nd scribe, respectively, and the committees and 
irectors include a personnel guaranteed to 
aaintain the high standard set by 1922. Sta- 
istics prepared by Supt. Kenngott revealed an 
mazing growth—for anywhere but California 
—during the years since the Conference was 
rganized, in 1908. Church membership and 
hurch school enrollment have practically 
oubled, benevolent gifts have increased by 
40,000 to $101,000 and the salary average has 
een raised from an average of $1,246 in 1915 
o $1,995 in the present year. sihmiie, 


Minnesota Meeting at Duluth 

The 66th annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Jonference is now history. It is refreshing 
nd inspiring history. It was a great meet- 
ng entertained by a great-hearted pastor and 
_great-hearted church. 

Duluth is unique. There is only one Duluth 
vith its miles of beautiful homes, with its 
ugged parks and dashing, roaring streams that 
ome leaping down from the hills, breaking 
nto cataracts, foaming into torrents delightful 
o the eye and thrilling to the imagination. 
3ut we have not space to dwell upon the charm 
z the commercial and industrial importance 
f this Minnesota city which is destined soon 
o become an ocean port, and which now is the 
econd largest port in the United States in its 
onnage of shipment by water. 

The people of Duluth, especially the Duluth 
ilgrims, are cordial. Every one who was 
here wants to go back to Duluth and do it 
ll over again. With such a general as Dr. 
Nderkin and such fine co-operation and follow- 
ng as he has, every one was in proper physical 
nd mental frame to enjoy the fine program that 
ad been prepared. The delegation was not as 
urge as was hoped for, but it was splendidly 
upported by local attendance at all sessions. 

The meeting opened Tuesday, May 16, at 

P.M., and the program was carried out as 
rranged. Mention should be made of the up- 
fting devotional services conducted by Rev. 
.. M. Hanson, of Owatonna, and the sermon 
y Rev. BE. F. Wheeler, of New Ulm, on 
Friendly Affliictions.” The stimulating ad- 
resses by Dr. Cornelius Patton, on “The Big 
things of the Kingdom,’ and Dr. White, on 
ur Relation with Oriental Peoples,” and 
ecretary Arthur E. Holt, on “An Interde- 
ndent World and the Tragedy of Central 
urope,” brought us face to face with the task 
efore us. Dr. Lloyd Douglas, of Akron, O., 
ave two addresses, one on “Christian Faith and 
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Mental Morality,” and the other on “The Sci- 
ence and Art of Worship,” both of which were 
received with great interest. Rev. William 
Hammond, of Walker, read a fine paper on 
“The Ministry of Spiritual Interpretation.” 
President Ozora Davis, of Chicago Seminary, 
conducted a thought-provoking conference with 
the ministers, and gave the closing address on 
“The Things that Remain.” Rev. Henry Bow- 
den spoke on “Our Work Among the Finns.” 
The week day school of religion was dis- 


Stewardship Once More 

As we look forward to the largest task 
of the coming fall, the raising of the budget 
for the coming year, it is well to revert to 
one of the principles about which a good 
deal was said during the spring—the prin- 
ciple of Christian stewardship. 

This principle is, briefly, the theory that 
a Christian man will regard his posses- 
sions and his income as entrusted to him by 
God for wise use in this world. And in 
acknowledgment of that trust, many Chris- 
tian people try to give for specifically Chris- 
tian work (through the church or otherwise) 
some definite proportion of their income. 
In computing the income tax, the federal 
government exempts income so expended up 
to 15 per cent. 

It is safe to say, however, that if the 
people of this parish would generally adopt 
the plan of giving toward the church a 
definite percentage of yearly income, the 
budget of the church would be raised with 
the greatest ease. People often protest be- 
cause the church must so often ask for 
money, when, as a matter of fact, such 
asking would not be necessary if the people 
of the church would place their giving on 
a systematic and proportional basis.—Old 
South, Farmington, Me. 


cussed by Rey. A. D. Stauffacher, Rev. G. 
P. Sheridan, Rey. Luther Tesh and Rev. 
HH. C. Ford; and the Industrial Commission 
appointed by the Conference presented two 
speakers—Mr. W. A. Kelly, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, who spoke on 
“The Viewpoint of the Hmployee,’ and Mr. 
C. M. Way, of the Way Sagless Springs Co., 
who spoke on “The Viewpoint of the Em- 
ployer.”” Amidst this feast of good things the 
delegates were given an automobile ride around 
Duluth’s wonderful boulevard, five hundred feet 
above the city, and though the rain poured 
throughout the afternoon, this ride was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by all. This was followed by 
the Conference banquet, which was a fine feast 
of fellowship and good things to eat. 

The report of the superintendent showed that 
there was a net gain of 910 in church mem- 
bership, of 1,862 in Sunday school enrollment, 
14 new Endeavor Societies, 465 new members 
and an increase on the 1920 apportionment of 
$29,000, a total apportionment of $100,000 for 
1921. The committee on necrology reported 
the death during the year of Rey. W. L. Suther- 
land, Rey. James Bradley and Rey. G. S. Bris- 
coe. A memorial service for Cyrus Northrop 
was held, with addresses by Dr. Warren Upham 
and Rey. R. H. Stafford. 

One ringing resolution adopted by the Con- 
ference was briefly, “That the Conference sol- 
idly get behind the apportionment plan and 
endeavor to raise the whole apportionment for 
1922.” 

Rey. W. L. Bunger was elected moderator 
for the next session, which is to be held with 
Park Ave. Church, Minneapolis. Dr. 
Elderkin, of Duluth, was appointed to preach 
the annual sermon. KE, GL. 
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New York State Conference 


The New York State Conference held its 
89th annual meeting on May 16-18, with South 
Church, Rochester, Rev. J. H. Kettle, pastor. 
Rey. C. S. Hager, pastor of our church at Al- 
bany for the last 20 years, was moderator. 
The honor came to him as a recognition of his 
long and efficient service both to his church 
and to the state. Within the bounds of the 
state are 309 churches, and they sent 330 dele- 
gates to the Conference, the largest enrollment 
for a number of years. 

There are three outstanding features of the 
meeting just held. First of all, the Confer- 
ence had come together to transact the business 
of the churches; that was done through its 
various committees in a splendid way. ‘The 
Conference was eager to hear the report. of the 
Committee on Religious Education, that for the 
first time put on a,summer conference for young, 
people of the high school age at Wells College, 
Aurora, last summer. Rey. C. A. Lincoln, 
chairman of the committee, had the young: 
people speak for themselves and tell what bene— 
fits they had derived from the Aurora gathering. 

A second outstanding feature of the Confer- 
ence was the place given to the inspirational. 
Since the coming in of the new Congregational- 
ism, about all the Conference time has beem 
spent in the transaction of business. At this: 
mneeting there was the marriage, and it was a 
happy one, of the state meeting of the old day 
and that of the new. There was the return to 
great addresses and great men on the program. 
It is always well to go forward; but it is also 
well to take along with you all that there is 
of good from the past. The Committee on 
Program went back and took up the best of the 
old and wedded it to the new. : 

In order to make much of the devotional 
periods, they chose a chaplain’ for each day, 
who spoke three times’ daily on_ spiritual 
themes. The three chaplains were Rev. J. T. 
Stocking, of Upper Montclair, N. J.; Rev. 
George Egbert, of Flushing, N. Y.; and Rev. 
G. BE. Merriam, of Buffalo, N. Y. Other speak- 
ers that the Committee had gone far to bring 
together were: Dr. C. S. Mills, who spoke on 
“The Challenge of the Ministry’; Dr. W. E. 
Barton, who as Safed the Sage, gave a brand- 
new parable from The Daughter of the Daugh- 
ter of Keturah, and as moderator of the Na-'’ 
tional Council addressed us on “The Pilgrim ' 
of Tomorrow”; Dr. R. L. Swain, author of 
“What and Where is God,” spoke on ‘Light, 
Life and Service’; Dr. G. W. Nash, whose sub- 
ject was “The Congregational Churches and 
Christian Education.” 

Rey. W. BH. Gilroy, the new Editor of The 
Congregationalist, addressed the Conference on 
“The Pilgrim in the New Age.” It was mani- 
fest that all were eager to see and hear him. 
We could hardly have been more eager to see 
the new bride of a very old and dear friend 
than we were to see him, for The Congregation- 
alist is a very dear friend to us all. Then, 
too, we had been reading some things he had 
already written, and we wanted to know the 
one who was doing it all. We did see him, and 
he won our hearts with his modesty, sincerity 
and manliness, as well as for his clarity of 
thought and brightness of vision. 

Two great addresses of the Conference were 
delivered by Miss Margaret Slattery, on the 
subject, ‘The End of the Road,” and by Rey. 
Frederick Norwood, pastor of City Temple, 
London, England, who is in this country, ex- 
changing with Dr. C. B. Jefferson. The sub- 
ject of his address was “Peace.” We listened 
to him and felt with him that the cause of 
peace is the greatest cause before us, and that 
England and America must stand shoulder to 
shoulder in bringing it to pass. 

The third great event of the Conference was 
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the laying aside of the leadership of the Con- 
ference by Dr. C. W. Shelton—leadership that 
he has held as superintendent for 21 eventful 
years. Few men have given themselves so un- 
selfishly and so absolutely for so long a time 
to a cause. The strain has been too much, and 
he has been forced to lay aside the task; but 
the demonstration of affection that was given 
him through the whole meeting must abide in 
his heart for many a day. He is still the 
treasurer of the Conference, and will publish 
the Congregational State News. Rev. W. H. 
Rollins, president of Fairmount College, has 
been chosen as Dr. Shelton’s successor. Mr. 
Warner James, of Brooklyn, and a member of 
Central Church, retired as member and presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors—an office he has 
held as long as the Constitution will allow. 
The next meeting of the Conference will be 
at Corning. Hon. Giles H. Stillwell, of Geddes 
Church, Syracuse, was elected moderator for 
the coming year. ms iy Bory ee. 


The Massachusetts Conference 


The Massachusetts Conference held its 120th 
annual meeting at Fitchburg, where two Con- 
gregational churches conduct worship in the 
American language, and three others in Ger- 
man, Swedish and Finnish respectively. It 
was the turn of the Rollstone Church to play 
host this time, and Rev. Judson L. Cross and 
his people had arrangements so systematized 
that the local machine functioned quietly and 
successfully. In the interval since the previ- 
ous meeting there, in 1904, the conference in- 
ereased its membership 26 per cent., but the 
Fitchburg churches have grown 41 per cent. 
There were other noticeable improvements, es- 
pecially in the weather, and the citizens were 
ready at all leisure hours for organized sight- 
seeing drives with their guests. Rev. Dr. Shep- 
herd Knapp, of Central Church, Worcester, 
was a felicitous and efficient moderator. His 
gavel passes to Hon. Arthur H. Wellman, of 
Topsfield, who will preside at Great Barring- 
ton in the Berkshires in 1923. 

The meeting was characterized rather by 
stirring addresses than by the transaction of 
important business. In retrospect but one 
item looms large—that was the action on ap- 
portionment. Like most other states, Massa- 
chusetts failed to score 100 per cent. of its 
quota, 61 being its record for the year. The 
missionary and apportionment committee, while 
accepting 100 per cent. of $1,087,500 as its 
ideal target, counseled the attempt to actually 
raise 75 per cent. next year, which would be 
a 23 per cent. gain over last year, 8744 in 
1924, and the full quota in 1925. This was not 
a retreat by the committee, but an attempt to 
ease the climb to perfection by inserting two 
intermediate rungs in the ladder. But the 
delegates refused to compromise, even in ap- 
pearance. The target should not be lowered 
even for a year. “Not failure but low aim is 
crime,” quoted the brother just back from Mis- 
souri; and with great cheerfulness the con- 
ference amended the recommendation and voted 
for the full quota for every year. 

As far as tifme permitted the memorial from 
the National Council was debated, touching an 
organic union of Protestant churches ; but the 
brethren were unwilling to accept a matri- 
monial proposal with undue haste and referred 
the matter to a special committee to report 
next year. The reorganization plan of the Bos- 
ton Seaman’s Friend Society was endorsed as 
a step, not the final one, toward an ideal solu- 
tion of the problems involved. 

The year’s statistics as reported by Secretary 
Bailey showed a membership gain of 3,004 in 
spite of the largest number of removals on 
record. Seventy-six churches reported addi- 
tions on confession exceeding 10 per cent. of 
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their membership, and 21 were above the 20 
per cent. mark. Infant baptisms jumped 18 
per cent. above last year’s high mark. Sunday 
school membership and young people’s societies 
also reported gains. 

A happy interlude in the serious thoughts of 
the delegates is the conference banquet on the 
second evening, adjourning always in time for 
the regular evening program. This year it was 
planned to introduce newcomers only as speak- 
ers, and with Dr. S. H. Woodrow, of Newton 
Highlands, as master of ceremonies the ban- 
queters had opportunity to see and hear briefly 
five recent importations—Garfield, of Middle- 
boro; Burnham, of Taunton; Lathrop, of 
Framingham; McLaughlin, of Worcester; and 
Editor Gilroy, of The Congregationalist. The 
Worcester pastor was the only one with “laugh” 
in his name, but all the others had it in their 
system with power to discover it effectually in 
all their listeners. 

While the elders were thus engaged at the 
Chamber of Commerce, the young people of 
the city and the district were having a con- 
ference of their own in the Calvinistic church, 
beginning with a supper and ending with ad- 
‘dresses by Dr. H. W. Gates, on “Youth’s Share 
tin the Work of the Church,” and by Rev. G. W. 
Owen on ‘The Power of a Great dream.” 

It is safe to say that chronic attendants will 
remember the 1922 meeting for the quality of 
its program. There were nine major addresses, 
including the sermon and the home missionary 
oration, and they were major addresses indeed. 
They were as different as the men who deliv- 
ered them, while to try to select one or another 
for first honors would be as difficult and inane 
as to decide between two clocks, one of which 
struck noon and the other midnight. There 
were three laymen among the nine, and their 
batting average was as good as that of the 
clergy. Space limits forbid even an abstract 
of the addresses. The general theme was “A 
Teaching Ministry and an Pfficient Church.” 
Dr. Wm. Horace Day, chairman of the Na- 
tional Council Commission on Hvangelism, 
came from Bridgeport to give the first address 
on “The Making of an Efficient Church 
Through Parish Evangelism.” Hon. Payson 
Smith, state commissioner of education, dis- 
eussed “The Task of the Schools in Moral 
Education.” Dr. M. H. Lichliter, of Newton- 
ville, had for a topic “The Task of the Church 
in Religious Education,” with reference not to 
the church school, but to the pulpit instruct- 
ing the pews in doctrines and ethics. “The 
Congregational Tradition of a Learned Min- 
istry, and Its Influence” gave Dr. BH. D. Eaton, 
of Wellesley, a chance to film the denomina- 
tional leaders of three centuries, and Dr. Ash- 
ley Leavitt, of Brookline, spoke for “The Per- 
petuation of Such a Ministry.” The closing 
session brought a double privilege, two men 
having been invited to speak, both declining, 
and then both reconsidering. They chose their 
own topics and spoke out of a rich experi- 
ence, Principal A. BE. Stearns, of Andover, on 
“Youth’s Challenge to the Church,” and At- 
torney-General Allen, of Newton Highlands, on 
“The Youth of Today, the Citizen of To- 
morrow.” 

Nor should the sermon go unnoticed as given 
by the earnest young Scotchman of the First 
Church, in Pittsfield, Rev. Hugh Gordon Ross; 
nor the program of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, with Dr. Emrich giving his nineteenth 
annual survey of the field, Rev. L. B. Goodrich 
picturing his supervising work on Cape Cod, 
and Dr. J. P. Huget, president of the national 
society, coming from Brooklyn to speak on 
“Present-day Pioneering,’ in which history, 
poetry and homiletics ran a thrilling race to 
a glorious climax. 

: LONG. 
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News of the Churches 


MAINE | 
A Splendid Fellowship at North Berwick ; ia 
The addition of 201 members to the Congre- / 
gational family in one year and a half is the | 
record of First, Norra BERWICK, of which | 
Rey. G. K. Carter, is pastor. | 
This church, originally Free Baptist, but | 
composed largely of people from other churches, — 
was received into the York County Fellowship 
of Congregational Churches, October, 1920, with 
147 members, and a Sunday school of 438. | 
Rey. G. K. Carter came to the church after | 
three years with the Army at Camp Devens | 
and the Portland Coast Defences, and the work 
has gone forward in a fine spirit of fellowship | 
with and loyalty to the Supreme Head of the 
Christian Church—Jesus Christ. 
Attendance at all services has increased and 
every department of the church has made large 
gains. Sunday school at present numbers over | 
600 scholars. There are more than 100 in the 
Home Department, which reaches out into the 
country for three and four miles, bringing the 
church and the best things to the remote homes 
of the town. 
One of the most promising things, perhaps, in 
the Sunday school work is a cradle roll of 
about 90 members, which is proving a mighty — 
leverage in moving the parents toward the 
church. 
On Haster Sunday morning the “No Room” 
sign had to be used after vestibules and extra 
seats were filled, and in the evening nearly as” 
large a congregation gathered for the special ut 
Easter service and reception of members. | 
Seventeen were added to the church, 14 on) 
confession. Of the 54 new members received | 
in the last year and a half, 42 have come on 
confession, and of these, 25 were from the Sun- 
day school. 
Work is to be started at once on the new 
church schoolhouse, which will take care of 
the rapidly growing school, furnishing class_ 
rooms and parlors for class meetings and the 
different societies of the church. | 
All expenses and apportionments are cared 
for in the Hvery Member Canvass at the be-_ 
ginning of each new year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Quar‘er Century o: Church Life at Newbury | 


A two-day observance of en 25th anniver-_ 


planned by Furst, NewBury, and successfully | 
carried out. A union service of worship was 
held Sunday evening, May 7. The pastors of | 
two Newburyport churches, Rev. H. O. Han-_ 
num and Rev. F. N. Merriam, assisted in the 
program. The principal address was made by | 
Rev. W. E. Gilroy, Editor-in-Chief of The Con-— 
gregationalist. Mr. Gilroy congratulated the 
church on the cordial spirit that was evidently — 
existing between pastor and people, and said — 
there were promising signs of a return to the - 
high ideal of both the church and the ministry. 

Brief addresses were also made by Rey. A. 
H. Wright, who spoke of the advantages of a . 
long pastorate, and by Rev. EH. L. Bradford, 
who as an old friend of Mr. Holton and as a 
member of the Essex North Association, spoke 
in a happy personal manner of Mr. and Mr 
Holton, and their efficiency in the ministry. 
A letter of special interest from a former pas- 
tor, Rev. O. W. Folsum, was read and much 
appreciated. a 

Organized 287 years ago, First, NEWBURY, 
has had in all only about a dozen pastors, ané 
six of these served for a period of 230 years 
during which only one resigned, not to take 
another church, but to go to a professorshy) 


\in Harvard in 1815. Mr. Holton’s pastorate 
‘has been marked by great success in every 
|\sphere. Accessions to membership, in a limited 
| field, have numbered 192. 

The second day of this delightful observance 
| was Thursday, May 11, when a reception was 
held in Mr. and Mrs. Holton’s honor. The 
| large parish-house hall was filled with guests. 
After music by the Sunday school orchestra, 
| gifts were presented in behalf of the church 
| and parish, by Mr. Edward Perkins. Mr. Hol- 
| ton was given a watch and chain of solid gold, 
i and his wife, a set of silverware. A present 
of gold coin was later presented by the New- 
)| buryport Musical Club, of which Mrs. Holton 
is a member. 

Both days of this celebration were full of 
| happiness. On Sunday morning 25 persons united 
with the church, all but one on confession. 
| Deacon J. C. Rolfe, who presided on Sunday 
fevening, spoke in highest terms of the cordial 
| relations between people and pastor, and made 
| the statement that the church had increased 
| Mr. Holton’s salary 50 per cent. 

Fr. N. M. 


‘Installation of Rey. Vaughan Dabney 

| On Tuesday, May 23, the old, historic Second 
Church, in Dorchester held installation sery- 
ices for its pastor, Rey. Vaughan Dabney. It 
/ ‘was the first installation to take place since 
| the incorporation of the church. All its former 
pastors—Dr. John Codman, Dr. James H. 
| Means, Dr. Edward N. Packard, Dr. Arthur 
| Little and Rev. Jason N. Pierce—had been in- 
stalled under the old dual system of church 
and parish. Mr. Dabney is, therefore, the first 
| pastor of the incorporated church, and in order 
‘that he might have this honor, pastor and 
people mutually agreed to defer installation 
until incorporation had been achieved. 

| The Council of Installation organized with 
| Dr. W. R. Campbell as moderator and Rev. 
i R. W. Coe as scribe. At the installation 
service in the evening the invocation was of- 
fered by Dr. ©. H. Williams. Rev. Edward M. 
| Noyes read the Scripture lesson. The sermon 
| was preached by Dr. J. L. Barton. Dr. RE: 
Emrich offered the prayer of installation. The 
charge to the people was given by Rev. JsaNG 
Pierce, and the charge to the minister by Dr. 
| B. A. Willmott. Rey. E. D. Gaylord gave the 
| right hand of fellowship. 

The proceedings of the Council were in some 
- respects unusual Mr. Dabney related a note- 
_ worthy experience. Abandoning the profes- 
sion of civil engineer, he entered the ministry 
in the Christian denomination. Hvents took 
him from this fellowship into that of the Con- 
gregational Church, and in 1916 he received 
a call to the Congregational Church of Dur- 
ham, N. H., where he served until 1920, when 
_ the call came from Second, Dorchester. 

( A feature of the Council was. the speaking at 
| the supper. Rev. HB. H. Byington acted as 
| toastmaster. Rev. A. L. Hudson brought greet- 
_ ings from the Mother Church, the First Parish 
Church (Unitarian) ; Rev. T. R. Kimball, of 
the Church of the Bpiphany, conveyed the good 
wishes of the community; Rev. Moses Lovell, 
of Durham, spoke appreciatively of Mr. Dab- 
ney’s work there; Rev. J. N. Pierce emphasized 
‘the principles of Jesus Christ. Best of all 
were the delightful words of Mr. Dabney’s 
mother, Mrs. A. S. Dabney. 

A most unusual event was the action of the 
Council in passing a special resolution in com- 
-mendation of Mr. Dabney, an action which the 
“moderator of the Council stated had not been 
taken at any time during the forty years in 
‘which he had been connected with the Suffolk 
South Association. The resolution read: 

_ “The Council, in voting its approval of the 
examination and its desire to unite with the 
‘church in the services of installation, wishes 
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to express its great satisfaction in the frank 
and full statement of his Christian experience, 
and his religious convictions, by the pastor- 
elect, and in the impression he has made on us 
all as a man of character and ability, of proved 
leadership, whom we are glad to welcome into 
our fellowship.” 


Gains in Worcester Central Association 
Worcester Central Association, comprising 
32 churches, held its spring meeting with the 
chureh in Rutland, which is just rounding out 
two centuries. Of its 10,496 members Jan. 1, 
1922, 1,291 are reported as absent members, 
486 less than the preceding year, indicating 
progress in the general plan to reduce the num- 
ber of absentees. A loss of 13 per cent. in 
Sunday school enrollment during a five-year 
period was reported, and a substantial gain in 
membership of young people’s societies during 
the past three years was noted. The per capita 
giving of resident members for apportionment 
objects was $5.60 for 1921 as contrasted with 
$2.30 in 1916. Seven churches gave more than 
their apportionment; but the aggregate for the 
association was 70 per cent. of the apportion- 
Bleven churches increased the pastor’s 
155 JOP wa 


ment. 
salary during 1921. 


Rejoicing at Second, Attleboro 

Sunday, May 7, was the greatest day in 
the history of Seconp, ATTLEBORO, Rev. J. L. 
Mitchell, pastor. Sixty new members were 
received, 55 by confession, the largest number 
ever received at one time in a church nearly 
175 years old. 

Dr. Mitchell came to Second Church, 21 
years ago, when its fate hung in the balance. 
Half or more of the members had left and fol- 
lowed a former pastor to the Opera House, 
leaving only 200 or 300 in the church and some 
of these uncertain. Since then a beautiful 
new edifice has been erected, the new Sunday 
School room of which was soon outgrown, when 
the old church was renovated and redecorated 
and used asa Sunday School room. That room, 
though seating 700, has also become too small, 
and three rooms in the new church are now 
used for Sunday school purposes. Under Dr. 
Mitchell’s leadership, 1,213 have joined the 
church. 

All services are largely attended, and this 
in spite of the fact that the plain gospel is 
preached at all services, and no novelties are 
introduced. There is a vested chorus choir 
with processional and recessional. The organ 
is now being rebuilt and enlarged. 


CONNECTICUT 

Union Chapel in Harwinton 

At the time of the appearance last fall, of 
an article regarding HARWINTON Community 
House, Mr. W. H. Camp, of Waterbury, sent 
a communication correcting or amplifying cer- 
tain statements. For some reason this failed 
to reach the editorial desk, but a copy having 
been forwarded, we are glad to add Mr. Camp’s 
word. He calls attention to the fact that in 
speaking of the religious life of the community 
“No mention was made of a Union Chapel 
built many years ago near the schoolhouse of 
the 7th School District, the most westerly dis- 
trict in the town.” “In this chapel,” Mr. Camp 
states, “there is a Sunday school session every 
Sunday about one o’clock, followed by a preach- 
ing service, this arrangement of time enabling 
ministers only a few miles away to meet the 
appointment after a luncheon following morn- 
ing service in their own church. An evening 
meeting is also held, the Sunday school and 
evening meeting being conducted by loeal 
workers. Though Advent preachers may be 
there more frequently than others, Rev. Wal- 
lace D. Humiston, the Congregational min- 
ister in Northfield (about five miles away), 
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preaches there once every month ; and if min- 
isters no farther away, like Harwinton Center, 
Torrington, Thomaston, Plymouth and Terry- 
ville, would arrange to go there occasionally 
they would receive a welcome and such other 
compensation as the people were able to give. 
My pastor, Rev. Robert BH. Brown, D.D., of 
the Second Congregational Church in Water- 
bury (15 miles away) preached there one 
Sunday, and was introduced to some in the 
audience who were my school mates in the 
nearby schoolhouse more than fifty years ago.” 


Evangelistic Program in Action 

SeconD, WINSTED, Rey. S. T. Clifton, is re- 
joicing in new life and power. A genuine trans- 
formation has taken place in the old church. 
The secret of the change is found, not in any 
traditional evangelistic efforts, but is due solely 
to a thorough working of a parish program of 
evangelism. 

Sunday, May 7, was a glorious day for the 
chureh, when 71 people dedicated themselves to 
God and gave themselves to Second Church for 
service. Twenty-five came from the Church 
school, some by letter; and approximately 30 
were people in mature life—heads of families, 
people who have lived in the town for many 
years, but have not been in touch with any 
church. 


NEW YORK 


Among the Brooklyn Churches 

On April 21, Tompxins AVE., BROOKLYN, 
tendered a reception to Dr. J. P. Huget, who 
has just completed five years of service with 
the church, and to Mr. BH. K. Macrum, who 
has just completed his tenth year as director 
of music. Dr. Huget was presented- with a 
handsome gift of books and Mr. Macrum with 
$100 in gold. Dr. Huget said that he believed 
he had spoken 1,000 times in the last five 
years, not including prayer meetings, etc., and 
delivered 500 sermons. In speaking of his 
success at the Tompkins Ave. Church, Dr. 
Huget said: 

I am older and have learned wisdom by ex- 
perience. I have had at all times the unfailing 
loyalty and readiness to help of all the people 
of this church. The church is very unusual in 
the united interest and loyalty they feel. In 
this respect they are the greatest in America. 
And last, I have been steadied and helped be- 
yond knowledge by the unfailing optimism and 
the understanding sympathy of my wife during 
the eight months when the handicap of deatf- 
ness seemed about to put an end to my work. 
It was a time of great searching and trial for 
me, and it was she who made possible the con- 
tinuance of my work. 

Dr. J. E. Adams has accepted the call of 
Park SLOPE, BROOKLYN, to its permanent pas- 
torate, after having served as acting pastor 
for about a year. Dr: Adams was for many 
years pastor of Ross St. Presbyterian, Brook- 
lyn, until it merged with Central Presbyterian. 
He will be heartily welcomed to the Brooklyn 
Brotherhood. Be Ac 


WISCONSIN 
New Richmond Evening Service Popular 

Baster accessions to the number of 31, mak- 
ing a total of approximately 150 in the last 15 
months, have added to the strength of FrrRst, 
New RICHMOND, Rey. H. S. Mahood, pastor. 
All the Easter class were received on confes- 
sion, many of them adults and heads of 
families. 

During the present pastorate the church 
school has tripled in numerical strength and 
attendance. The Sunday evening problem has 
been solved so far as this city is concerned, 
when every service finds the church packed to 
the doors. A vesper service, supplanting in 
large measure the old stereotyped evening serv- 
ice, has become popular, and attracts hundreds 
who otherwise would not attend an evening 
meeting. A sacred program, consisting of five 
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or six numbers, combined with a religious ad- 
dress of 15 or 20 minutes’ length, and rousing 
Gospel singing, has achieved the desired re- 
sults. In conjunction with his other duties, 
Mr. Mahood is secretary of the Kiwanis Com- 
mercial Club. 


One of the fore- 
most Christian 
Colleges 


1—Eighty-sixth year 


2—Faculty of 43 ~Most 
have Ph. D. degrees 


3—One Instructor to 
every 13 students 


4—Enrollment Limit 550— 
330 men; 220 women 


5—Endowment nearing 
Two Millions 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 
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Needs to Enlarge Plant 

HIGHLAND Park, DETROIT, received 62 into 
membership on Waster, the largest number 
taken into the church at any one time. This 
record is especially noteworthy because the 
pastor, Rev. M. J. Sweet, has been on the field 
for only two months. During Lent Mr. Sweet 
preached a series of Sunday morning sermons 
on the topic, “With Jesus on the Road to 
Golgotha.”.. In the evening a special service 
was held for the men, and a similar one for 
the women. In this service the co-operation of 
all was enlisted. Plans are being considered 
to undertake the completion of the church 
building, the greatly increased attendance for 
the regular service of the church making this 
necessary. 


MINNESOTA 


Ladies’ Aid of Hutchinson Financing Garage 

HUtTcuInson, Rey. R. D. Orton, pastor, had 
the best Waster service that it has experienced 
for many years, when 20 were received into 
membership, 19 on confession." Eleven were 
adults, heads of families, and the others of 
high school age. A Junior Endeavor Society 
has been organized, and the Senior Endeavor 
organization is steadily growing in influence. 
The Ladies’ Aid has erected a garage for the 
minister’s car, besides making many improve- 
ments on the parsonage. The _ benevolence 
pledges for the year are being paid with un- 
usual promptness. 


Largest Ingathering in Recent Years 

The Lenten services of PLymoury, ST. 
PAUL, concluded by the reception of members 
the first Sunday in May, revealed the peren- 


nial interest in the underlying principles of the 


ACADEMY, MERIDEN# 


Py ON 


fields. 


A high grade Congregational preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 
tion. Eight buildings. 100 acres Farm. Separate dormitories for girls and 
Outing club for winter sports. Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, 


110th year opens Sept. 13th. High eleva- 
boys. New Gymnasium. Playing 
Headmaster, Meriden, New Hampshire. 


Congregational 
College Women 


This year is the 7sth anniversary of 
Rockford College for Women. Char- 
tered by the Congregationalists of Wis- 
consin and Northern Illinois, February 
25, 1847—for a time Rockford and Be- 


loit governed by the same board of 
Trustees. 


A_ pioneer women’s Christian college 


with reputation and prestige today that 
is national. 


High standards of scholarship, beauti- 
ful surroundings, and seventy-five years 
of fine traditions. Alma mater of many 
leading college women of America. 


A.B., B.S. degrees. Courses leading to 
degrees in Secretarial work. Social 
Service—Home Economics Courses. 


Reservations limited. Send for catalogue. 


WM. A. MADDOX, Ph.D., President 


Box 470 Rockford, Illinois 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


15 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


A high grade professional school in ap- 
plied religion, training for the modern 
ministry in its various fields. Interde- 
nominational faculty and student body. 
All the privileges of Oberlin College 
and its strong equipment. Generous 
Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees according to program. 


Apply to Dean’s Office, Council Hall, Oberlin, O. 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. - Write for catalog. 


Ss E A PI N E S School of Porsonallty 


for Girls 
REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A. M., Founder 
Happy outdoor life for training in self-discovery and self- 
direction, Inspiring ideals of health, responsibility, and 
Christian influence. One huudred acres, pine groves, 3,000 
feet of seashore. Three terms, fall, Spring and summer. 
Mid-winter vacation January and February tntoring with 
individual supervision as required, Athletic, Business, Cul- 
tural, and College Preparatory Courses. Arts and Crafts, 
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Christian faith as taught by Jesus. Durin 
the six weeks of Lent, morning and evenin; 
and every evening of Holy Week, the subject 


_gathered about the teaching of Jesus regardin 


God, Man, Sin, Salvation, Immortality, et 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes ; 
When a man tells you he absents himself 
from service because the church is full of 
hypocrites, tell him not to stay away on 
that account. There is always room for 
one more. 


re 


The series culminated in the largest Waster at 
tendance and the largest number received int 
membership at the Waster ingathering in recen 
years. With the exception of one evening 
when Rey. R. H. Stafford, of First, Minneapo 
lis, preached, the services were conducted by 
the pastor, Rey. Harry Blunt. 


MISSOURI 

Pierce City Celebrates 50th Anniversary _ 

Our work at Pierce City began 50 years ago 
when Rev. Thomas Harwood started a Sunday 
school, from which the church is the outgrowth 
Members of its congregation removing to othe 
localities have become influential and power 
ful in the extension of the Kingdom. Dr. J. H 
George, for many years intimately acquaintec 
with the work of the Pierce City parish, was 
present at the celebration and preached the an: 
niversary sermon. This church has had a num 
ber of accessions this year, and has thoroughly 


renovated its meeting-house and parsonage 
quite recently. Rev. W. T. Hinzmann is the 
pastor. 


CALIFORNIA 
A ‘Promising Parish 

On Sunday, May 14, the corner-stone for the 
building for the new Rossmore Ave. Church, 
Los Angeles (formerly Colegrove Union), was 
laid with suitable ceremony. This occasion 
marked a forward step in a project which has 
been fostered by the joint effort of the Wxten- 
sion Society and the energetic service of the 
pastor, Rev. Maxwell Southby. Greetings were 
conveyed by the president of the Society, Rey. 
Carl Patton, the Superintendent, Rev. G. F. 
Kenngott, and pastors of other churches in the 
fellowship. 

The new location, a half mile distant from 
the former site, brings the church into a parish 
open to extensive development; and the first 
unit of the plant, a parish house for church 
school and community purposes, will enable the 
organization to meet this opportunity in a way 
not possible previously. 8. E. B. 


| 


Annual Meetings 


RAVENNA, NEB., Rey. R. N. Cloud, pastor, 
had the best year in its history. Pastor’ 
salary increased $200. Congregations doubled 
and the church school increased its member 
ship and attendance nearly 100 per cent. 
Annex being completed at a cost of $4,000 aay 
pledges all paid, Pastor is in great deman: 
for commencement addresses and lectures. 


¢ 
. 


Bounp Broox, N. J., Rev. F. BE. Wilber 
pastor, had an encouraging year after a d 
pressing period in which the church was with- 
out a minister for over a year, and whose preyi 
ous minister was in France on war work, t 
the inevitable neglect of church work. Ther 
were 17 accessions, nine on confession. The 
were the first additions by confession in nearl 
three years. There were 16 baptisms, the fir 
in over two years. The church budget w 
completely subscribed in advance for the fir 
time in history of the church. Mortgage 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston, 46 | Corrective Gymnastics. Personality Diploma. parsonage to be reduced materially at on 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium, Miss Faith Bickford, Miss. Addie Bickford, Directors Attendance at morning worship increased 
MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals Box V, Brewster, Mass, 


marked degree. 
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Jhurch and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


SHARDSLEH, R. A., after two years of study and 
supplying, to Second, Manchester, Ct. At. work. 
SURGESS, R. M., Somonauk, Ill., to Wyoming. 
At work. 

UETHI, L. J., professor, Straight College, New 
Orleans, La., to Hast, Grand Rapids, Mich. At 
work. 

[INCHIN, W. J., Supt., Colorado Conference, €ol., 
to Supt., Northern California Conference, Cal. 
At work. 


fORECOMBE, P. F. G., Hartford Seminary, to 
assistant pastorate, First, Meriden, Ct. Ac- 
cepts. 


JICHOLS, J. T., Assonet, Mass., to Bllington, Ct. 
Accepts. “ 

IpRCE, A. ¥., acting pastor, First Parish, Brock- 
ton, Mass., to Shawmut, Boston. At work. 
RANDALL, W. S., North Deering, Portland, Me., 

to Old South Parish, Hallowell. 


Resignations 

sEORGH, J. H., First, St. Louis, 
pastor emeritus of First. 
REHNE, J. R., co-pastor, Mayflower, East Cleve- 
land, O. To enter business. 
tREDBR, JAMBS, Sanbornton, N. H. 
SPWALL, J. L., Lake Helen, Fla. Effective Oct. 1. 

Will spend next year in Seabreeze, a section 


Mo. Elected 


of Daytona, Fla. 
WASHBURN, C. H., Linden, Malden, Mass. Effec- 
tive June 1.. 
Ordinations and Installations 
BPNNHTT, J. N., Harvard, Neb., May 1. Sermon 
by Rey. P. J. Thiel; other parts by Rev. 


Messrs C. G. Murphy, W. A. Tyler and W. A. 
Cave. 

DABNEY, VAUGHAN, %., Second, Dorchester, Mass., 
May 24. Sermon by*Dr. J. L. Barton; other 
parts by Rey. Messrs. C. H. Williams, E. M. 
Noyes, F. BE. Emrich, J. N. Pierce, B. A. Will- 
mott and BH. D. Gaylord. 

MANSHARDT, C. G., 0., Union, Hinsdale, Ill., May 
16. Sermon by Prof. F. G. Ward; other parts 
by Rey. Messrs. E. B. Allen, G. A. Manshardt, 
A. S. Phelps, V. W. Cooke, W. A. Rowell, B. 
W. Robinson and H. S. Mecartney. 

Nricou, D. M., o., Milwaukee, Wis., May 12. Ser- 
mon by Dr. C. H. Beale; other parts by Rey. 
Messrs. W. J. C. Ralph and H. D. Davies. 

WILSON, Mrs. G. I. 0., Belpre, O., May 18. Ser- 
mon by Rey. F. M. Whitlock; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. W. L. Goldsmith, M. S. Sewall, 


C. E. Dickinson and G. I. Wilson. 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CONNECTICUT 
Manchester 30 54 
New Haven, Westville 31 59 
Simsbury 14 21 
FLORIDA 
Lake Helen 1 5 
ILLINOIS 
Geneseo 4 10 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit, First 24 42 
NEBRASKA 
Neligh 30 42 
New York 
New York City 
Bronx, Pilgrim 18 
Brooklyn, Lewis Ave. 5 
Parkville 18 29 
South 37 42 
Queens, Richmond Hill 47 88 
Woodhaven, Christ 32 
Jamaica, Victoria 15 
Brooklyn Hills 12 
Seneca Falls, Mem’l Apr. 16, 8 10 
May 14, 11 ni 
NorrtH DAKkoTA 
Beach 2 2 
Bordulace 7 wi) 
i Carrington 8 10 
- Dawson Y (eames 1) 
_ Granville 2 2 
Jamestown 13 16 PRE 
- Leeds 4 5 
_ Marion 8 8 
3 3 
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Medora 
New England 
New Rockford 
Regent 
Sentinel Butte 
Valley City 
Velva 
Wahpeton 16 
Wing 

OHIO 
Cleveland, Archwood Ave. 73 

* Cleveland, Bethlehem 5 Re 
Toledo, First 30 

TEXAS 
Dallas 18 21 
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Personals 


ADAMS, Mrs. J. A., wife of Dr. J. A. Adams, 
formerly editor of the Advance, died at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., March 18. The funeral serv- 
ices were conducted by Rev. C. H. Herrington, 
of St. Petersburg. Mrs. Adams was greatly 
interested in the work of the church, and gave 
special attention to the activities of the W. B. 
M. I. She had brought to the Association in 
Florida the same willingness to work that she 
had shown during her residence in Chicago. 

Benepicr, Rey. A. J., of Cochise, Ariz., has re- 
cently suffered a paralytic shock. His charac- 
teristic cheerfulness prevails, in spite of every- 
thing, and the strong vitality that has stood 
him in good stead ever since the day when 
he was a crack oarsman at Amherst is mani- 
festing itself in this emergency. There is 
good reason to hope that he may long continue 
to spread his infectious brand of optimism. 
Mr. Benedict has served as pastor of churches 
in Connecticut, New Hampshire and Minne- 
sota, and came to Arizona 21 years ago for 
the health of Mrs. Benedict, who lives to care 
for her stalwart husband and to testify to the 
efficacy of Arizona climate. In two recent 
speaking tours in the East Mr. Benedict re- 
newed many old acquaintances and formed 
numerous new ones. He had made all ar- 
rangements to attend his class reunion at Am- 
herst. 
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GrorGk, Rey. J. H., formerly president of Chicago 
Seminary and also of Drury College, and twice 
pastor of First, St. Louis, Mo., has resigned 
from the active pastorate of First and has been 
elected pastor emeritus. He will continue to 
reside in St. Louis. 

Herrinc, Rey. H. C., Wichita, Kan., sailed last 
week for Bngland. He will remain abroad 
three or four months and expects to spend a 
brief time in Czechoslovakia, studying con- 
ditions there. 

JONES, Rey. Pau, pastor of the church at Grand 
Junction, Col., was invited to give a brief Easter 
message at the leading picture theater Haster 
Sunday night, and did so, his address calling 
forth hearty commendation from the news- 
papers. 

Prasopy, Mr. STHPHEN., of Columbia University, 
son of Rey. H. E. Peabody of First, Appleton, 
Wis., is to supply the pulpit at Neenah and 
Menasha, Wis., during the summer. 

SpwaLL, Ruy. JoHN L., who removed from Wor- 
cester, Mass., fivé years ago to Lake Helen, 
Fla., during convalescence from severe illness, 
closes his pastorate of Lake Helen with the 
present season, and will spend a year in rest 
and literary work at Seabreeze, a section of 
Daytona, after a summer at the North. 

Prrprson, Rey. O. P., until recently pastor of 
First Swedish, Worcester, Mass., left May 19 
for Sweden, where he will make addresses at 
summer conferences in Gottenburg, June 4 and 
5, at the Young People’s Annual Conference 
in Stockholm, June 7-11, and at Orebro, July 
1-2. These conferences are held out of doors 
and have attendances of from 5,000 to 8,000 
people. 


$1 spent for a lunch lasts 5 hours. 

$1 spent for a necktie lasts 5 weeks. 

$1 spent for a cap lasts 5 months. 

$1 spent for an automobile lasts 5 years. 

$1 spent for a waterpower or railroad grade 
last for 5 generations. 

$1 spent in the service of God lasts for eter- 
nity —Roger W. Babson. 
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Interdenominational. 
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Registered by the New York State Board of Regents as an ap- 


The Bible the controlling discipline of the curriculum, with a full proportion of correlated 
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Department of Post Graduate and Special Study. 
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BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instruction. Full Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees. Opportunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 106th year opened September 21. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
raent and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. Mouton, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
2 Pastoral Service. 


2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
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Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational College course of four 
years, college degree of Th.B. Grad- 
uate School of Theology, three year 
Two-year ee 


ganized relig 
and correspondence, 
President. 


Gordon College of Theology and Missions, 


por 
address Nathan R. 


Boston, Mass. 


Make the Summer Count 


Ministers, Religious Secretaries, 
Teachers may use July and August 
for unbroken study. 

Two Terms: June 19—July 26; July 27—Sept. 1 


Courses in both Seminary and University. 
Regular credit for completed work, 


Expenses reasonable. Write for information. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
5757 University Ave. OZORA S. DAVIS, President. 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


WULLER—In Philadelphia, on May 28, at the 
residence of her son, Dr. Daniel H. Fuller. 
Mary I., widow of Leonard F. Fuller, in the 
86th year of her age. 

MEAD—At New Haven, Ct., May 20, Caroline 
Thayer Mead, widow of Prof. Charles M. 
Mead, formerly of. Andover and Hartford Sem- 
inaries, 


TIRRELL—In South Weymouth, Mass., May 19, 
1922, Mrs. Belinda B., widow of the late Quincy 
A, Tirrell, aged 87 years. 

HENRY HILTON COLE 
Deacon Henry Hilton Cole, of Roslindale, Mass., 
died at his home on April 29, after a long and 
trying illness. Mr. Cole’s going means an in- 
calculable loss to his large circle of business and 
personal friends and especially to the Roslindale 

Congregational Church, which he has served 22 

years as deacon and 24 years as clerk. He 
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brought to his task a heart overflowing with 
love, with vision, and good cheer, and he com- 
bined with this devotion an unusual efficiency for 
his special work as clerk. 

Mr. Cole was born in 1853 in New York City, 
but spent his boyhood in Cornwall, Ct. He had 
been a resident of Roslindale for 28 years, most 
of which time he had been in the employ of the 
J. S. Cushing Co., of Norwood, Mass. He was 
married in 1881 and is survived by his wife and 
two daughters. 

He received daily and hourly proof of the 
love of his friends during his long illness, and 
a large number gathered for the tribute to his 
memory at the funeral service on May first. 
Rey. Richard B. Grover, first pastor of the 
church, and Rey. Thomas RB. Babb, of Holden, 
an uncle of Mr. Cole, assisted Rev. Winfield S. 
Holland, the present minister, each bearing wit- 
ness to some special phase of beauty and of 
service in the life that had ended on earth. 

Something in the simplicity and directness of 
Mr. Cole’s character made him uniquely the 
friend of the young men of the community, and 
their expressions of grief at his death and ap- 
preciation of his work were very unusual. 

His place in the heart of the church is beauti- 
fully summed up in the words of Rey. Leon H. 
Austin, for 12 years his minister: 

No pastor ever had an abler clerk, a finer 
deacon, a more appreciative listener, a kinder 
critic, a more loyal Supporter, a truer friend. I 
count it a great privilege to have known him, 
to have labored with him, to have enjoyed his 
friendship, which has not ended but will last 


forever. We shall never cease to thank God for 
him and his love. 


Mrs. F. W. 


ELEANOR G. DUTCH 

Eleanor G. (Carruthers) Dutch was born in 
Petersburg, Va., on Sept. 19, 1834. While she 
was yet young her family moved to Chillicothe, 
O., where she completed her education in the 
South Salem Academy, and engaged in teaching 
school in that vicinity. The family afterwards 
came to Illinois in 1858, settling near Albany, in 
Whiteside County, where she continued teaching. 
She became a reader of the Advance in the early 
Seventies, and took unusual delight in the spirit 
and genius of that paper; the same loyalty was 
given when the Advance was merged in The 
Congregationalist, 

Her greatest joy was to keep in touch with the 
progress of the Christian Church—not in a nar- 
row spirit, but in its vital power over all life, 
religious, social and political. She attained the 
notable age of 87 years, full of faith and good 
works, a true mother in Israel, her three chil- 
dren, one son and two daughters, becoming active 
and devout members of the church. The fellow- 
ship of the Galesburg and Canton churches was 
enriched by her faithful life and testimony. Her 
death took place on April 12, 1922. “Her chil- 
dren rise up and call her blessed.” 


McA. 


REV. RUFUS CUSHMAN FLAGG, D.D. 

Northland College, Ashland, Wis., lost an in- 
valuable member of her faculty when Dr. Rufus 
C. Flagg, dean of religion and instructor in the 
Bible, died at his home on May 17, 1922. 

Dr. Flagg was born at Hubbardton, Vitae Alig. 3. 
1846. After preparation at Castleton Seminary, 
he went to Middlebury College, Vt., where he 
graduated in 1869, and where, during the latter 
years of his life, he has been a devoted trustee. 
He prepared for the Congregational ministry at 
Chicago Theological Seminary and at Andover, 
Mass. After graduating from the latter institu- 
tion with the class of 1872, he held pastorates 
in North Andover, Mass., Fair Haven, Vt., and 
Wells River, Vt. In 1891 he accepted the presi- 
dency of Ripon College, Wis., then a struggling 
institution. He served Ripon for nine years, then 
returned to New Wngland pastoral work at Berlin 
Mills, N. H., Newport, Vt., and in the vicinity 
of Burlington, Vt. In the fall of 1917 he went 
to Northland to begin his teaching in Biblical 
Literature and Philosophy. 

On the evening of May 17, he gave a toast 
at the senior banquet, and seemed at his best, 
well and happy. That night he passed away 
while asleep. A beautiful and impressive me- 
morial service was held at. the College chapel. 
The final interment took: place in his old home 
in Castleton, Vt. 


June 1, 1922 


Ilagg has left behind a son, Dr. Robert C. Flagg, 
of Middlebury, Vt., and a daughter, Mrs. W. C. 
Hitchcock, of Ashland. A brother and sister live 
atrhyes Nig Ets 


REV. JAMES B. GREGG, D.D. ‘ 
By the death of Rey. James Bartlett Gregg, 
D. D., our denomination has lost one of its high 
minded, noble and devoted ‘‘stewards of the mani- 
fold grace of God.” His sympathies were as 
gentle and kindly as his insight into truth was 
clear and his convictions sure. To know him 
was to be convinced ‘that he was one of the 
children of God,’’ and to have living testimony 
“that goodness is at the heart of the world.” 
Dr. Gregg died May 7 at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Albert Farwell Bemis, in Chestnut 


Hill, Mass. He was born in Medford, Mass., 
April 15, 1846. Fitted for college at Phillips 
Andover Academy, he graduated from Harvard 


College in the class of 1866, and from Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1874. Between his 
college and seminary courses, he taught in the 
Eliot High School in Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

In 1874 he married Mary Needham, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. In the same year he was ordained to 
the Christian ministry and installed pastor of 
the Windsor Ave. Congregational Chureh in Hart- 
ford, Ct., which he served for eight years. From 
1882 to 1909, a period of 27 years, he was the 
pastor of the First Congregational Church in Col- 
orado Springs, Col. He became a trustee of 
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Colorado College, was closely identified with the 
civic and educational progress of the community 
and with the church life of the whole state. His 
work there was monumental and enduring. 

Returning to his native state in 1909, he con- 
tinued through a number of years to serve the 
churches, being acting-pastor in Lawrence, Fram- 
ingham, Fitchburg and Whitinsville. 

Colorado College conferred upon him the de- 
gree of D.D. in 1893 and Harvard College the 
degree of S. ‘T. D. in 1906. 

Besides Mrs. Gregg, he leaves seven children, 
Rev. James E. Gregg, of Hampton, Va., Mrs. A. 


Farwell Bemis, of Chestnut Hill, Dr. Donald 
Gregg, of Wellesley, Miss Marjorie Gregg, of 
South Tamsworth, N. H., Richard B. Gregg, of 
Chicago, Miss Elinor D. Gregg and Dr. Alan 
Gregg. 

Dr. Gregg’s vital interests in theology, in 


literature, in history, and in present human 
affairs, all of which were ennobled by his Chris- 
tian faith and his eternal hope, made him an up- 
lifting preacher, a sympathetic pastor, a loving 
friend and a true servant of the Highest. 

“How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings.” 


ELLEN F. HANSON 


Miss Ellen F. Hanson passed away at the Ober- 
lin, Ohio, Hospital, at the age of 75, on April 
8, 1922. 

She was the daughter of Joseph and Ruth 
Leavenworth Hanson, of Chicago, Ill., where she 
was born. At the age of 18, the mother became 
the wife of Alfred Beecher, of Oberlin, O., where 
Nellie continued her studies. 

Handicapped by a delicate constitution, she 
prepared herself for teaching, which was her 
vocation for many years. She taught the first 
kindergarten in Oberlin. Later she started a day 
school for girls in Kansas City, Mo., and was 
a teacher in River Forest, Chicago. 

During her last years she was teacher of schools 
in the South—in Virginia, Kentucky and at 
“Pleasant Hill,” Tenn. By her sunny disposition 
and pleasing personality she won many friends, 
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whom she greatly appreciated. While her pres- 
ence is gone,. her influence will live on, and many 
will be inspired by her beautiful and consecrated 
life to nobler and better things. A sufferer from 
ill health and hindered by a partial loss of hear- 
ing and defective eyesight, she was always cheer- 
ful, and took delight in memorizing bits of verse 
from her favorite poets, which, she wrote a friend, 
“afforded her much comfort.” 

Truly may it be said she has accomplished her 
mission in life and has passed to the higher life, 
and received the welcome, “Well done, enter into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 


REV. WILLIAM PIERCE 


Rev. William Pierce was born in Oshkosh, Wis., 
May 30, 1870. His parents moved to [Illinois 
and then to Iowa, living in each state but a 
few years. They came to Nebraska in 1884. 
His father took a homestead west of Holdrege, 
where William grew to manhood. As a young 
man he took a deep interest in religious work, 
often assisting his father in the work. He re- 
ceived his education in Franklin Academy and 
taught school one year in Brewster, Kan. Mr. 
Pierce began his ministry in the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church, laboring under the care of the 
Conference four years. In 1910 he began his 
ministry in Grant, where he remained for two 
years. He spent five months in Sunday school 
work in the Western part of the state. In 1912, 
he was ordained in the Silver Creek Church, 
where he was pastor for four years, later serving 
as pastor at Doniphan for three years. His last 
pastorate was at Petersburg. 

He preached as usual on Waster Sunday morn- 
ing when he had the joy of receiving twelve into 
the membership of the church. He had charge 
of the evening services, being assisted by the 
junior choir. After the services of the day were 
over he said; ‘Another good day’s work is over,” 
little knowing it was his last. At midnight he 
was taken seriously ill and on Tuesday morning 
he was taken to the hospital in Columbus, where 
he passed away Saturday morning May 13, at three 
o’clock. 

He was married to Miss Dora Backencamp, 
Feb. 28, 1897. To this union were born four 
children, Roy, of Wilber, Neb., Mabel, Elviria and 
Blmiria. He leaves besides his family his aged 
mother, two sisters and one brother. 


- BLLIOTT O. TAYLOR 


Brother Taylor was well known in Maine, hav- 
ing labored for eighteen years in every county 
but one as field missionary for the Bible Society 
of Maine. Friday morning, April 14, he had a 
shock of paralysis, and died Sunday evening, 
April 30. 

Funeral services were held in the Advent Chris- 
tian Chureh in Waterville, where Bro. E. T. 
Garland, Superintendent of the Bible Society, offi- 
ciated, speaking of the faithful labors of Brother 
Taylor, and his excellent Christian life. 

Brother Taylor was born in Dunstable, Mass., 
seventy-six. years ago. He leaves in sorrow a 
widow, to whom he had been married fifty years, 
three sons and one sister. He was laid to rest 
in Waterville, Me., where he finished his work 
and died in the triumph of faith. Having fought 
a good fight and finished his course and kept the 
faith, the crown of righteousness will be given 
him in the morning of the resurrection. 


MARY SIMPSON SWIFT 


It pleased the Lord to call the spirit of Mary 
Swift, the wife of Rev. Benjamin Swift, unto 
Himself, to the “Land o’ the Leal,’ on the very 
day when earth was lifting its exultation for the 
Risen Christ. Many, on Waster Sunday, not only 
in the present parish of Princeton, Mass., but in 
the communities of Burlington, Vermont, where 
she is so widely known and loved; Orwell, Vt., 
where for fourteen years she ministered with her 
husband and Woodstock, Vt., where they min- 
istered ten years—many sang the resurrection 
hymns with unsteady voices when the news came 
of her departure. 

Mary Simpson was born to William and Bliza- 
beth Simpson, at Galashiels, Scotland, in 1865; 
came to Canada with her parents at the age of 
three and afterward to Vermont. She attended 
school in Rutland and. at Vermont Academy, 
Saxton’s River. Possessed of an alto voice of 
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wonderful richness and sympathy, she took in- 
struction of able teachers in New York and Bos- 
ton. Returning to Burlington she became a 
widely known soloist and teacher of vocal music, 
but her talent and her complete life were dedi- 
cated to the Master whom she loves and whom 
she serves. While she was often heard on the 
concert platform she seemed never happier than 
when standing in the choir, singing the majestic 
words of Holy Writ. It is not too much to say, 
when we think of all God has given to the hun- 
dreds of friends in her beautiful life—now that 
she is gone—it will be still more worth while 
for us to 
“Play up, and play the game!” 

In memory of those who filled the old Winoo- 

ski Avenue Church at her wedding on that far- 
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Write today for booklet. 

The Only Real Noiseless Service 


WM. H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND MARBLE 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Jacoby Art Glass Company 


Dept.{EZ)} 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. . 


BILHORN HE 


THE 
FOLDING ORCANS@=8T = face 


BEGINNING with STYLE X. we Guarantee 
Send for Catalog. Makers of the famous 3 and 6-ply OAK CASES 


BILHORN BROTHERS, 136 West Lake St, Chicago styie 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


B E L L Sera apatite 
MENEELY 
TRO 


ELL. 


BELL CO. 


Y, NY. AND 
220 BROADW. 


AY. NY. “fe 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 
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off June day in 1893, there comes again, drifting 

down the years, the sound of the chorus 

“Faithful and true we lead ye forth 

Where Love Triumphant shall crown ye with 
joy!” 

And who shall say if the coming reunion of 
those who have wrought with Christ together 
here will not crown Triumphant Love with a 
better joy than this world has yet furnished? 
How can we doubt it? 


THE FUTURE LIFE 


FACT AND FANCIES 


By 
F. B. STOCKDALE 


A sane pronouncement of the fallacies of 
“ouija” and medium communications. 


Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


, \ 
* EMBROCATION 
RO CHES. R ‘A 
Relieves promptly and safely. Effective 
in Bronchitis, Lumbagoand Rheumatism, 


W. EDWARDS & SON __AJl druggists or 
ou 
London, England 9, , BOUGERA sy. 


mm 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


Teachers wanted: public and private schools. 
Hathaway Agency, Bennington, Vermont. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, II. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Wanted—An experienced minister to preach 
Sunday mornings during July and August in the 
First Reformed Church of Bayonne, N. J. 
An opportunity for a minister who wishes to 
spend the summer near New York City. Write 
to S. J. Harwi, 910 Ave. C., Bayonne, N. J. 


FARMS 
UN nner ee 


Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 


= 
POSITION WANTED 


Housekeeper desires position with refined gen- 
tleman. Moderate salary. “G.,” care of Gon- 
gregationalist. 


Williams College Sophmore would like position 
as tutor for summer, Prize English and French 


scholar. Is also experienced chauffeur. Box 586, 
Williamstown, Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS ke. 

Summer Rental by month or season. Restful 


New Hampshire farmhouse renovated, furnished, 
high elevation, three hours from Boston, tele- 
phone connection. Address “R.”’ care Congre- 
gationalist. 


Spend your summer at Fairview, Conway, Mass., 
on a quiet farm among the hills} good board; 
pleasant rooms; healthful location; electricity ; 
modern plumbing; reasonable rates, George F. 
Howland. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


REV. EDWIN PARKER WILSON 


Rev. Edwin P. Wilson died in Portland, Me. 
April 19, 1922, at the age of 86. Mr. Wilson 
held long pastorates in Watertown, Mass., and 
at Woodfords Church, Portland, Me., and is re- 
membered by many parishioners in both churches. 
He was born at Boothbay, Me., Aug. 6, 1835, 
the son of Ira and Mary (Young) Wilson. He 
received his education in the common schools of 
Jefferson, Me., to which town his parents moved 
in his early childhood, in Fryeburg Academy and 
in Bangor Theological Seminary. In entering 
the ministry he followed in the footsteps of his 
older brother, G. C. Wilson, for many years pas- 
tor in Windsor, Ct., and later superintendent of 
the Maine Bible Society. On leaving the Sem- 
inary he went to the church at Bridgton, Me., 
where he married Virginia H. Farnsworth, a rare 
helpmate in all his work. He was sixteen years 
at Phillips Church, Watertown, Mass., and seven- 
teen years at Woodfords Church, Portland. Dur- 
ing the last five years of his ministry he sup- 
plied the church at Fryeburg, Me., retiring from 
the active ministry in 1910, since which time he 
has lived in Portland, Me. he funeral service 
was held at the Woodsfords Church in which he 
had retained his membership, the church to which 
he gave a loyal love, and where he wished the 
final words to be spoken. The service was con- 
ducted by Rey. Daniel I. Gross, pastor of the 
Woodfords Church, and Rev. Morris H. Turk, 
D.D., pastor of Williston Church, where Mr. Wil- 
son had attended. Many of those to whom he had 
ministered faithfully in the years gone by were 
present to show their respect and love. 

Mr. Wilson was a true, courteous, sincere Chris- 
tian gentleman who gave dignity to the church 
and ministry. His many friends will miss him, 


The Pratt Teachers’ 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country, 
Advises parents about schools, 


Agency 


WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
——————— 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Meadowridge Farm. A quiet, 
high elevation; fine views; clean, comfortable 
beds ; excellent table. $12.00 to $14.00 per week. 
Address James C. Storie, Ashburnham, Mass. 


restful place; 


To Rent—Marion, Mass. 
furnished room, $12 monthly. 
Samson. 


Camp of one large 
Address Miss Ella 


For Sale—Good Prince Albert coat and vest. 
J. F. Candy, Geneva, 0. 


Moving Picture Machine for 
scope. Perfect condition. 
Price $100. 


sale. Grapho- 
Uses standard films. 
Rey. Thomas Street, Winthrop, Mass. 


Quiet home for two ladies. Attractive sur- 
roundings, Farm products. Board moderate. 
Geo. A. Colburn, New Boston, N. H. 


Organ Wanted—At Congregational Church, 
Deerfield, Mass. Second-hand instrument or 
money to buy one will be welcomed. Write Field 


Secretary, Congregational Church Building So- 
ciety, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Wanted—For Walker Missionary Home—A 


working house-keeper : 


should be a capable, effi- 
ecient worker 


and manager, possessed of assured 
(Prot.) Christian character, moderate education, 
and refined tastes. Must be fond of children, 
and, preferably, 30 to 40 years of age. For suit- 
able applicant, a permanent position with mod- 
erate salary, and a good home with refined 
people. Address—Superintendent, 144 Hancock 
St., Auburndale, Mass. 


Kamp Khoo-Khoo-Khoos—A girl’s 


Kamp on a 
225 


acre farm on Lake Winnepesaukee. Own 
vegetables, milk from own Guernsey and Jersey 
Head. 19th year. Homey atmosphere. Best of 
Mothering care. Limited number, Outdoor sports. 
Fine beach. Forty-five foot motor-boat. Four 
Seated auto. Terms, $150.00 season nine weeks, 
June 29-Aug. 31. For particulars write Rey. 
Burt Leon Yorke or Clara Olney Yorke (Mrs. B. 
L.) Alton, N. H. 


1 desire to secure remunerative summer work 
for fine Christian girl earning way through col- 
lege. Daughter of missionary in China, graduate 
Northfield Seminary, - in excellent health, at- 
tractive. Has had experience as helper in tea- 
room, some knowledge typewriting. Would make 
excellent tutor and companion for children. Ad- 
dress with full particulars. Mrs, L. B. Baker, 
1931 Chapel St., New Haven, Ct. 
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but they know that he is in a better country where 
those that have served faithfully receive a sure 
reward. 
Servant of God, well done! 
Rest from thy loved employ: 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy! 


Jeremiah Cast into Prison 
(Continued from page 690) 
What a terrible record lies against mankind 
in the way in which they have caused one 
another to suffer! 

So Jeremiah was rescued from death by the 
efforts of a friend.: He had paid the price of 
loyalty to truth as he saw it. On the other 
hand we must not forget the side of the 
princes. They were fighting a battle for what 
seemed to them the right program. Alliance 
with Egypt looked more promising than yield- 
ing to Babylon. They could not hold the loy- 
alty of the people if Jeremiah were constantly 
telling them that they ought to join with 
Babylon. What other program had the princes 
than the one they followed out? Jeremiah was 
a non-resister and a conscientious objector in 
his time. What did we do to such during the 
Great War? And are there not some of them 
still in prison? Are those who are trying to se- 
cure the release of these prisoners the lineal 
descendants of Ebed-melech? The application 
of the lesson may not be so far off as we think 


at first glance. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Events to Come 
CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CONFERENCE, 
Shoals. Aug. 12-31. 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY ScHOOL 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 
NorTHERN NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
HDUCATION, annual session, Durham, N. He 
July 10-17. 
NORTHERN MAINE SUMMpR SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EpucatTion, Houlton, Me., July 12-19. 


Isles of 


CONVENTION, 


Missionary Education Conferences 
Buup Riper, N. C., June 23—July 3. 
OCEAN Park, MpE., July 19-28. 
SILveR Bay, N. Y., July 7-17. 
ASILOMAR, Cau., July 11-21. 
SEABECK, WASH., July 26—August 4. 
LaAkb GpNEVA, WIS., July 28—August 7. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 

Young WOMEN’s CONFERENCH, June 27—July 5. 

WOMEN’S INTERDENOMINATIONAL HOMB MISSION 
CONFERENCE, July 5-12, 

CONFERENCE OF WOMEN’S ForbIGN MISSIONARY 
Sociprips, July 12-20. 

CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS 
21-29. 

GENERAL CONFDRPNCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
July 31—Aug. 14. 

MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDPAVOR INSTITUTE, 
Aug. 14-21. 


Cuticura Soap 
Clears the Skin 
jand Keeps it Clear 


intment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
Soap, Cauenrs ‘Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden, Mass 
are always pleased 


BIBLES 


catalogues, or to fill orders promptly. 
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EpucaTion, July 


of every description, 
size and price. We 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 


19 W. Jackeon St. 
Chicago 
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Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
jonal House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, rreree 
iiss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR 
9 8. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. 8. EB. Hurlbut, 
freas. Friday Meeting 10 a. M. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC 
(60 _Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 
Merrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy, 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
MEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. 8S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WoMAN’S HOMH MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
507 Congregational House, Boston, 


New England Agency 


THE CONGRNGATIONAL BoaRD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 


in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick EK. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Sewall, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHPRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THD CONGRHGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Hvangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. EH. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. mn 


Connecticut Societies 


THH FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIPTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
Eee Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
806 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rey. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles I’. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


, Incorporated 1833 
The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. ny 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. ; 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
JoHN B. Catvert, D. D., President; GEORGE 
SipNny WeestTerR, D. D., Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 
New York, to whom contributions may 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational. Hstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions s0- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
re W. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


76 Wall St., 
be sent. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. William E. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
: 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
Rey. RocKweiu H. Porrer, Chairman, Ct. 
Rev. Francis J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER BH. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rev. ArtHuR H. Braprorp, Ree. Sec., R. I. 
Executive Staff 

REV. CHARLES DB. Burton (ew officio), Secretary 
Rpy. JAMES E. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Rey. JoHN L. Kiuson, Financial Secretary 
Rey. Harry D. SHELDON, Superintendent of Dis- 

tribution 

It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on aecount of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 


a 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 
Henry CHurCcHILL KING, Chairman 
Joun R. Monreomery, Vice-Chairman 
JoHN N. Bennprt, Secretary 
CrnrraL Trus® Company, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Bstablished by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman. 

Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the chureh and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 
nD 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


8375 Lexington Avenue, New York 

A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, Bxecutive Secretary 

Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


oe 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 

A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


EERE 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the.ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 

Rey. Charles 8. Mills, Secretary 
Rev. William A, Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


information address the 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William E. Strong 
Editorial Sevretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
X 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rey. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam lL. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Hrnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonags. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4.982 churches and 1,354 parsonages. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Hditor 
Bee Beet NS tae Corresponding Secretaries 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 
A. V Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Rev. 
KF. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Rev. 


Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San 
IFrrancisco. 
Iducational and church work in the South 


among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
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CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rey. A, E. Holt, Social Service Secretary 

Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samvel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Bdueation: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Students, University Pastors ; 


Schools, Ministerial stor 
Recruits for Christian 


directs campaign to secure 
Leadership. 


. CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 

Rey. FRANK M. SHELDON, General Secretary 
JosrerH B. RoBson, Treasurer 
Vrernor M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A, Hacsrrom, Western Manager 
Kennoru §, BALLov, Advertising Manager 
EE 


INDIVIDUAL 


We supply every essen- 
tial for the Communion 
service. Trays, Glasses, 


COMMUNION Covers, Plates, Com- 
SUPPLIES munion Wine, etc. 


ORDER OF YOUR OWN HOUSE 


14 Bescon St. THE PILGRIM PRESS 19 Beene St. 


Bos 
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120 Days Sailing January 23, 1923 $1,000 and Up 
NNN 
NEW YORK 
Havana Quebec 

Colon Southampton 
Panama Havre 
Treasure Island Gibraltar 
San Francisco Naples 
Honolulu Port Said 
JAPAN CAIRO 
Yokohama Suez 
Tokyo Kandy 
Kamakura Colombo 
ee 14 Days In Japan Bombay 
Osaka 4 : (Delhi) 
(Nara) (Cawnpore) 
Kobe (Lucknow) 
Nagasaki (Benares) 
Inland Sea (Darjeeling) 
CHINA Caleutta 
Hong Kong INDIA 
Pearl River Burmah 
Canton Singapore 
Manila Buitenzorg 
Philippines Batavia 
JAVA 


A TOUR OF THE WORLD 


On the S. S. “Empress of France” (18,481 gross tons)—The largest and most 
luxurious ship making a complete world Cruise 


With The Congregationalist Party 


Unequalled Management Unequalled Itinerary 
Unequalled Service Unequalled Advantages 


Make Your Reservations Today 


Deposits are pouring in and each day lessens your 
opportunity to secure the location of berth or room 
at the price you want to pay. 


120 Days $1,000 and up 


According to the location and size of stateroom, includ- 
ing regular ship and shore expenses. 


D. EB. Lorenz, Ph. D., the Author of “The Mediterranean Traveler” 


Perfect cuisine 
and Managing Director of the “Empress of Scotland” Cruise which 


Perfect comfort 
sailed Feb. 4, 1922, will have full charge of all arrangements in con- ee 
nection with the “Round the World” and “Orient” Cruises for 1923, Perfect cruising 
in which there will be The Congregationalist parties, and will himself on the S.S. EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
go as Managing Director on the “Round the World” Oruise next “The Ship Beautiful” 
January. 


Address “The Congregationalist,” 14. Beacon Street, Boston 


For Free Illustrated Book and Ship Diagram, Mailed Postpaid. 
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AMONG THE FLOWERS 


Photo by Olarence A. Purchase 


The Religious Press 
Is Different 


and well may Civilization say, “Thank God for the Religious Press.” 


Whatever its faith, whatever its denomination, whether interdenom- 
inational or undenominational, the Religious Press as a class always 
and invariably is 100% clean, 100% loyal, 100% true to its ideals 
and therefore 100% efficient in its mission. 


The men and women who are taking the lead in the churches of 
your town get their inspiration and information from their favorite 
church paper. These leaders also support all those activities which 
make your community a better place in which to live. 


The Jongregationalist 


succeeding The Recorder, has been in publication since 1816. For 
over a century it has filled its great place in the hearts of its readers, 
the group whose deep interest in religious affairs, especially relating 
to those of their own church, has formed the backbone of the de- 
nomination. Their knowledge and understanding of the great move- 
ments has helped Congregationalism to stand where it is today. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIRCULATION 


14 Beacon Street 19 W. Jackson Street 


Boston Chicago 
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THp Starr: Hditor-in-Chief, Rey. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


The Gift of Congregationalism 
By Rey. Chester F. Dunham 
Chicago, Ill. 

Casting their gifts into the treasury.— 

Duke 21: 1. 

Jesus watched the fashionable and unfash- 
jonable folks give to God. He saw the blue- 
blooded gold shekel go into the same coffer 
with the humble copper mite. Intrinsically, 
the boulevard coin was in the preferred 
class, while the slum copper was common 
cash. But Jesus went beyond the metallic 
size of the gift. He saw that the size of 
the soul back of the offering was of far 
greater importance in God’s sight than the 
face value of the gift. The poor widow’s 
symbol of heartfelt love and sacrifice far 
outweighed the flippant clipping of a few 
Pharisaic surplus coupons. 

Throughout the ages the Church of Jesus 
Christ has been making its’ gift to God. 
The story of twenty centuries tells its tale 
of the net result of such giving. In a de- 
seriptive phrase, each regiment of the whole 
Church has made its vital or less vital gift. 
The Eastern Church has given sublime 
philosophical speculation ; the Roman Church 
universal organized authority; the Armenian 
Church the spirit of national martyrdom; 
the Lutheran Church civic evangelicalism ; 
the Episcopalian Church beauty of worship; 
the Presbyterian Church doctrinal precision ; 
the Congregational Church democratic fel- 
lowship; the Methodist Church methodical 
zeal; the Baptist and Disciples the return 
to apostolic analogy; the Quaker peaceful 
mysticism; the Unitarian and Univeralist 
the divine unity and the larger hope. Here 
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they all are, each with something definite 
to give our total Christian faith. 

The Congregational Church takes its 
stand among the regiments of Christianity 
with a valuable and unique gift to make to 
God and His Kingdom on earth. Complete 
democracy is the Pilgrim Church ideal. 
Where two or three are gathered together 
in Jesus’ name expresses the conception of 
the local, the independent and complete 
church. Howeyer, associated very closely 
with individuality is the ideal of a constant, 
warm, sympathetic, advisory fellowship of 
churches, leaders and worshippers. 

The glory of Congregationalism is that it 
ever outgrows local superstitions and cur- 
rent age conceptions; that it ever looks for 
the new light that continually breaks forth 
from the Word of God in Holy Writ, in 
nature, in personal and social experience. 
With shackles finally removed, the Congre- 
gational Faith stands forth today: state- 
free, theologically free, intellectually free as 
well as hierarchically free. 

The greatest gift of Congregationalism to 
God is that of a big soul: supreme moral 
and spiritual personality ; jndividual, social, 
international. Large membership returns, 
huge local budgets, enormous apportion- 
ments, finely equipped church ~plants—all 
these are splendid goals—but they all are of 
meager value in comparison with the heart, 
soul and spirit-life of Congregational men, 
women, boys and girls. The final test of 
our gift to God is: “Is what we give larger 
than what we are?” 

Today, we are challenged by the backwash 
of the great world war. We need a Con- 
gregational faith that is big enough to 
square with a scientific intelligence, that 
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includes a warm, progressive heart-enthu- 
siasm, that is dominated by the spiritual 
purpose of Jesus; that econtinualy enlarges 
the inner spiritual life and that also faces 
constructively the ideals of social action for 
communal, national and international, civic 
and economic welfare and betterment. Grant 
that our heritage of a democratic fellowship 
may pave the way for a Christlike unity 
of all humanity, our supreme gift to God 
and His Kingdom on Harth in all souls ! 


The Missionary 


By Marion Vera Cuthbert 


(To Rev. William C. Bell, Dondi Bela Vista, 
Angola, Africa.) 
Dim-dreaming from an alien land 
Whose heart he pierced to speak of God, 
He came back to the marts of men 
To tread again his native sod. 


There was no awe of newer things, 

No wasted sigh for our poor toys; 
Much handling of the purest gold 

Had dimmed for him our bright alloys. 


There was no talk of newest cant, 
No shelving of the older good, ‘ 
But simple words for earnest deeds i 
For those he called his brotherhood. : 


And something in those tranquil eyes 
Was like the shadows of great trees, 

And sure those quiet hands had blessed 
The wondering savage on his knees. 


And in my heart I knelt me down, 
Nor heeded then the babbling press, 
_ Sweet filling of our primal need 
When souls ery out—a saint to bless! 


Florence, Ala. 


CREDENDA ET AGENDA 


How Dr. Allen of Oak Park, Illinois, Would Marry Faith and Action 


“Agenda” is a fashionable word nowadays for the program of a meeting, 
for the docket of a Directors’ session. It stands for things to be done. 
Our deeds depend upon our beliefs. Therefore every “Agenda” must 
be preceded by a “Credenda.” What are the “Credenda” on which the 
Congregational Churches can base their imperative “Agenda?” 


I 
We believe the strong ought to help the weak. With crop failures here 


CREDENDA teen there, others must take up the burden which some had to lay 


We believe Congregationalists are willing to do their share of Christ’s 
work. 


We believe ‘‘Prevention is better than cure.” It is better to push the budget for Benevolences 
in the early part of the year than to have a “drive” to meet a debt at the end of the year. 


We believe Congregationalists intend to stand by their own agencies for extending the Kingdom 
and not leave the Boards to debt and despair. 


We believe God is calling us to Advance and not to Retrench. 


We believe the world’s speedier recovery from the disasters of war depends upon the strength of 
the Church’s ministry to all the needs of humanity. 


We believe in looking Up and not down, in moving Forward and not back, in looking Out and not 
in, so that we may “Lend a Hand!” 


We believe the resources of God, in the life and substance of His people, are sufficient for the Need 
today! 


We believe the prospects are as bright as His promises, the possibilities as great as His Program. : 


mn il 
Our Program Calls for: 


AGENDA Breathing into every member of our churches the Christ spirit, which seeks 
“to minister and not to be ministered unto,” therefore: 
A clear cut program of education in the spirit and practice of missions; also: 
Consistent teaching and preaching of stewardship, applicable alike to rich and poor, young and 
old; with: 


An effective plan for enlisting every member in the intelligent support of our missionary program; 
and: 


Persistent endeavor to reach the financial goal which spells our denominational missionary oppor- 
tunity—$ 5,000,000: 


Finally : 


Our program calls for getting every church to do the heroic work and practice the sacrificial giving 
which has enabled half a thousand churches to reach their quotas. One in ten. ‘‘Where are the 
nine!’’ The Master in the least of his brethren is calling to your church. 


“WORDS ARE THE CHILDREN OF MEN, WHILE 
DEEDS ARE THE SONS OF HEAVEN.” 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Can Opposites Be Reconciled P 


ROVERBS are not infrequently the crystallization 

of wide observation and experience, and an answer 
to our question is found in the popular verdict, “Extremes 
Meet.” Is it an observation justified by spiritual facts? 
Not only do we think that it is, but we believe that under 
the most contradictory symbols, and apparently irrecon- 
cilable forms, men will in reality reverence the same 
thing, and hold. to the same truth. 

It is this fact that gives hope and significance to such 
movements as that for Church Union, and that suggests 
the great value and desirability of having men of varying 
views and experiences work together, or at least have 
opportunity for frequent contacts. It is a common ex- 
perience that when men of seemingly opposite poles, sit 
down and calmly, candidly, in brotherly way, talk things 
over, they are «moved to say, “Well, we are not so far 
apart after all.” It is essentially characteristic of the 
fanatic that he cannot talk things over calmly, but re- 
gards either with contempt, or as an object of prosyletiz- 
ing zeal, every one who differs from him. 


Congregational, Connectional, Episcopal 


The independency of Congregationalists and Baptists, 
seems at the opposite pole from both episcopacy and the 
connectionalism of Methodists and Presbyterians. Pos- 
sibly the forms are as far apart as they seem, but there 
is a place where ideals meet. The writer, on the thres- 
hold of ordination, left a highly-connectional communion 
with the strong hope of finding larger liberty under the 
Congregational polity. There was something that ap- 
pealed strongly to him in the idea of a man being directly 
responsible to the people who called him as their pastor 
and leader. Unless he could really lead them, and gain 
their confidence, the pastoral relation seemed to him intol- 

erable, and ready to be dissolved. The simplicity and free- 
dom of a non-connectional system satisfied his ‘demands. 
But he was surprised to find that many of his fellow 
students, equally concerned about truth, and their own 
freedom, shunned independence as they would have 
shunned a jail, or a desert island. They feared to submit 
themselves to the possible petty tyranny of a local church, 
and liked to feel that in thought, expression and matters 
of administration they had back of them strong connec- 
tional support and organized fellowship. 

Similarily, many Anglicans have claimed that in the 
Church of England there has been more real breadth and 
liberty than in English Nonconformity. It depends some- 
what on the view-point, and the satisfaction with which 
one can make the plunge into the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
It does seem important to realize, however, that men of 


opposite external allegiances may have much the same 
spiritual outlook and quest. 


Protestant and Roman Catholic 


Even between Protestant and Roman Catholic, the 
gulf is great and fixed, but not entirely impassable. 
Many souls in the historic communion of Rome are un- 
questionably more catholic than Roman, and many are 
mindful and expressive of the ideal of catholicity. There 
is today no more outstanding leader of the older inde- 
pendency than Dr. J. D. Jones, of Bournemouth. We 
have reason to believe that Dr. Jones has never been im- 
pressed with the spiritual-validity of the Lambeth Pro- 
posals, and we believe he would shun re-ordination as the 
recantation of all that he has held sacred. Yet we have 
heard Dr. Jones say: “We Congregationalists are high 
churchmen, the highest of the high.” It is a statement 
that will bear much thought, and one with which we are 
in entire sympathy. The extreme Protestant, after all, 
differs from the extreme Romanist only in the fact that 
he regards the Church as spiritual, and Christ as its 
Pope. It is a large only, but it suggests the melting 
place of two great ideals. There are Protestants to 
whom the Church is everything, but it is the Church 
which is “the body of Christ,” of which He is the Head, 
and Soul. High-churchism is not all a matter of ritual, 
and art, and bells, and music and candles. 


Liberal and Conservative 


We have been suggesting the importance of main- 
taining a communion where liberal and conservative may 
live and work together. We are disposed to believe in 
the possibility and need of this because it is our strong 
conviction that liberals and conservatives are often not 
really far apart. Each is not infrequently impelled by 
the passion for truth and righteousness, and by a sense 
of the value of practical religion and the fundamental 
message of redemption. The conservative fears the new 
truth because he is alarmed for the good things in the 
old; the liberal values the new, because he believes it is 
bringing the old truth into newer, freer and stronger 
forms, but both are inherently devoted to the same es- 
sential things. Brotherly confidence would clear up 
many difficulties and remove many barriers. 

All that we have written may not be convincing, but 
we shall have served our purpose if we have in any way 
brought into this day of extremes of opinion and parti- 
sanship the deep consciousness of the need and glory of 
a ministry of reconciliation. 

Ww. DG. 
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EDITORIAL 


Is Re-ordination a Step Toward Catholicity ? 


HE decision of several ministers of Montreal—men 

of eminence in the Episcopal and Presbyterian com- 
munions, respectively—to seek such re-ordination as shall 
give them recognition by both communions, is of great 
Significance to the whole Christian world. It remains 
to be seen what attitude authoritative officialdom in the 
respective denominations, and in fact the general fellow- 
ship in each, will assume toward this new development, 
but there can be no question as to the high ideals and 
motives that have inspired the Montreal group, or as to 
the challenge of their action. 

It is our own calm judgment that this quest of re- 
ordination is neither necessary nor valuable in progress 
toward Christian catholicity. In fact, we are not sure, 
but, well-intentioned as it is, it is a step in the wrong 
direction, and is more calculated to arouse opposition 
to, rather than to encourage enthusiasm for, reunion. Our 
own -attitude is not that of opposition. If individual 
ministers value and desire dual, or multiple, ordination, 
and the great denominations open the way to it, it is 
their own affair. We are entirely for freedom in the 
matter. Though those who seek such extra-ordination 
must not object to very free comment, and must meet the 
contention that such a course tends to call all ordination 
into less repute, and to weaken what must be the essen- 
tial truth, viz., that all ordination, by whom or by what- 
ever body exercised, has spiritual reality and validity 
only as it is vitally an ordination of God. If his spirit 
be not in the process of ordination, what is it worth? 
And, if his spirit has been present, why the need of re- 
ordination? Is the validity of the Christian ministry to 
depend upon a form, or upon the verdict of the living 
Church? That seems to us the heart of the question. 

We repeat that we think ministers ought to be free 
to act as they choose in the matter, and we trust that 
in Congregational circles there will be no disposition to 
allow the quest, or the fact, of dual ordination to affect 
the standing and privileges of Congregational ministers. 
The logic of dual ordination seems to us to be multiple 
ordination, and its end would seem to be eclectic ordina- 
tion ad libitum. 

We confess, however, that the whole movement for 
re-ordination seems to us a concession to the very spirit 
and forces that have been most active in promoting divi- 
sion. If Episcopalians claim that they cannot now be 
as brotherly and catholic in practice as they would like 
to be, is it not their task to remove the limitations that 
their system, canons and traditions impose, rather than 
to seek to place upon others the yoke of bondage? There 
can never be effective, Christian catholicity until there 
is as much freedom of action as there is catholicity of 
Spirit. In so far as present-day movements toward union 
and reunion maintain and perpetuate the barriers that 
have divided men, they can establish only new align- 
ments; they cannot abolish divisions or end dissension. 
The movement for re-ordination, especially, seems to us 
much too small, and too narrowly conceived, to be thor- 
oughly catholic. We appreciate the purpose that under- 
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lies it. We are of the opinion that Congregationalists 
have need of catholic vision, and we are entirely for the 
ideal of a catholic Church. 

In so far as we have had opportunity, we have sought 
to live in the spirit and practice of that ideal. Out in 
the practical pastorate it has seemed to imply an attitude 
of sympathetic contact and brotherly co-operation with 
men of all Christian communions. It has led us into 
cordial relationship with Unitarians on the one hand, and 
with rather extreme Fundamentalists on the other. We 
do not regret that inclusiveness; it has seemed to us 
nothing less than catholicity demands in practice. But 
we have seen in those same communities men who spoke 
a great deal about reunion and unity who never revealed 
any pronounced catholicity in practice. Must the spirit 
of God, which is the spirit of Christian catholicity, wait 
for the satisfaction of forms, and concessions to dead 
hands of authority? 

¥ ¥ 

“He thinks he has never come to his own,” said a 
shrewd observer, regarding a minister “with ambitions,” 
“and the chief reason he has never come to his own, has 
been his discontent, and his dissatisfaction with what 
he has had.” A “grouchy” man is a poor leader for a 
church, and the churches know it. 


For a Christian Social Order 

ELLOWSHIP for a Christian Social Order well ex- 

presses the purpose of a new organization whose am- 
bitious ideals were the subject of a Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference last month. Earnest and stimulating addresses 
were followed by equally earnest and stimulating discus- 
sions on industry, organized labor, war and civil lib- 
erties. Widely divergent views were expressed, happily, 
not in controversy, but in the search for truth and 
light. The Conference leaders and speakers included 
Sherwood Eddy, President Henry Churchill King, Ray- 
mond Robins, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Bishop Charles D. 
Williams, Prof. Harry F. Ward and other prominent 
Christian leaders. A National Committee of the Fellow- 
ship for a Christian Order was organized, with Sher- 
wood Eddy, chairman; William “Austin Smith, vice- 
chairman; and Kirby Page, executive secretary. The 
latter’s address is 311 Division Ave., Hasbrouck Heights, 
N. J., through whom membership may be enrolled. 

The statement of principles adopted affirms: 

This Fellowship binds together for mutual council, 
inspiration and co-operation men and women who are 
seeking to effect fundamental changes in the spirit and 
structure of the present social order through loyalty to 
Jesus’ way of life. . . 

We believe that, according to the life and teaching 
of Jesus, the supreme task of mankind is the creation 
of a social order, the Kingdom of God on earth, wherein 
the maximum opportunity shall be afforded for the de- 
velopment and enrichment of every human personality, 


in which the supreme motive shall be love, wherein we 
shall co-operate in service for the common good, and 
brotherhood shall be a reality in all the daily relation- 
ships of life. 

We must, therefore, endeavor to transform such un- 
christian attitudes and practices as now hinder fellow- 
ship: extravagant luxury for some, while many live in 
poverty and want; excessive concentration of power and 
privilege as a result of vast wealth in the hands of a 
few; monopoly of natural resources for private gain; 
autocratic control of industry by any group; production 
for individual profit and power rather than for social 
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use and service; arrogance and antagonism of classes, 
nations and races; war, the final denial of brotherhood. 

The purpose is to link together people who believe in 
these high principles, with a minimum of organization 
and expense, for mutual conferences and correspondence, 
and to extend their influence through public activities 
which shall be broadly educational. 

America needs the extension of just such doctrines 
and spirit, and we commend them to our readers most 
heartily. 


World Friendship Through the Churches 
ANY a lover of peace has been bewildered by the 
endless organizations and schemes whose purpose is 

world peace, and progress toward the shining goal is 
discouragingly slow. It seems to be a special responsi- 
bility of the Christian churches to carry forward the 
work of laying certain foundations, without which there 
can be little hope of permanent peace. The World Alli- 
ance for International Friendship Through the Churches 
represents organized Christianity in this great purpose. 

It held a Congress on International Co-operation at 

Cleveland last month—its seventh annual meeting—and 
substantial progress was reported there. 

The Alliance has committees working in over five 
hundred centers in this country, and the organization 
has been extended to twenty-seven countries, enlisting 
leading churchmen of the leading nations of the world. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury is president of the world 
organization, with nine denominations’ co-operation. All 
this is to be further extended. The good work is carried 
on through public meetings and literature. American 
headquarters are at 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. Dr. 
William P. Merrill is chairman of the American Coun- 
cil, and Dr. Henry A. Atkinson general secretary. 

The Cleveland sessions were well attended, and the 
cause of friendship among the nations was presented by 
prominent speakers. Approval was given to the limita- 
tion of armaments, naval holidays and all such efforts, 
but chief emphasis was placed upon the expression of 
the Christian spirit through the promotion of good will 
and friendship among the nations. This relates to all 
missionary activities and all social, political and eco- 
nomie advances. The speeches showed how the whole 
human race is becoming friendly, and organizing for 
mutual helpfulness in other realms of life, making 
plain the need of organizing for friendly co-operation 
in the realm of government. Only the principles of 
Christianity expressed through friendly co-operation 
can displace selfishness and hatred. The united forces 
of our churches are needed to promote and establish 
the new order for which we long and for which we 


should constantly work and pray. 
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It is the Federal Council of Churches and not the 
Near East Relief, as has been announced, that has issued 
an appeal for the Armenians suggesting political action. 
The Near East Relief is non-political, and its work is 
exclusively relief. The appeal that some political action 
should be taken to save the Armenian from ruthless ex- 
termination by the Turks deserves response. Isn’t there 
something America can do to express the sentiments of 
our people in the presence of the present continuing out- 
rage? Keep asking your congressmen and senators. 
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The Reduction in Railroad Wages 

HOSE who have viewed with hope the tendencies in 

recent years on the part of large private, public 
and semi-public corporations to treat labor as something 
more than a mere commodity, and to bring the wages 
of unskilled labor a little nearer the standard of reason- 
able subsistence, will view with regret, if not with a 
measure of alarm, the great cut in the wages of un- 
skilled railroad workers, which the Railroad Board, with 
the three representatives of labor dissenting, has recently 
ordered. The former scale of wages was considerably 
below the requirements for the maintenance of life and 
home according to what Government experts have estab- 
lished as a reasonable standard. Few of those who will 
favor this reduction would themselves care to accept that 
aS a personal standard, and all honest and considerate 
men will recognize that, with prices still at a high level, 
the reduced wages are far below any scale of decent liv- 
ing, to say nothing of comfort and proper home life. 

We may rest assured that when any large group of 
workers are ill-housed, ill-fed and ill-clad, the community 
ultimately pays the price. Cheap labor is the costliest 
of all cheap things. 

It is idle to say that labor is a commodity, and that 
the laws of supply and demand are inexorable. That is 
only partly true. In the higher walks of life more or 
less arbitrary standards of pay have been established, 
affording reasonable reward and comfort to the men doing 
certain work, quite independently of the fact that other 
men could be secured to do the work as well at lower 
pay. The recognition of many men in control of public 
corporations and large industries that wages must have 
some relation to living conditions has tended to raise 
the level of wages of unskilled workers everywhere. We 
deplore, therefore, an example that is likely to have evil 
effect all around, and we regard as specially inimical 
to public interest and safety the pushing downward of 
that great army of workers in “maintenance of way” 
upon our railroads. If there were no other than a selfish 
consideration, too much depends upon those workers to 
risk the weakening of their morale. 


In Brief 
There are no unemployment problems in the King- 
dom of Heaven. Opportunities and rewards are as great 


as they have ever been. 
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Men are not saved by opportunity alone. The great- 
est ministries have often failed to reach those nearest 
to them, and Jesus himself was besought by people to 
get out of their community. 
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Tt was Chalmers, we believe, who first used the phrase, 
“the expulsive power of a new affection.” Prof. David 
Smith says that it was suggested to Chalmers by an in- 
cident during his ministry at Kilmany. He was being 
driven out on some pastoral errand, and as the pony 
trotted along briskly, the driver suddenly drew his whip 
and gave the animal a sharp cut. Chalmers remon- 
strated and the driver replied, “You see that white gate- 
post? He has a habit of shying at it, and so, whenever 
he gets near it, I always give him a cut of the whip, just 
that he may have something else to think about.” 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Red Card 


The daughter of the daughter of Keturah 
had Measles. Then came the Board of 
Health and tacked up a Red Card. And 
the daughter of the daughter of Keturah 
said, We once had Liberty Bond posters, 
and then Red Cross posters, and then Near 
East posters, and now we have a Measles 
Card. 

And for certain weeks she remained at 
home, she and her little brother, and the 
small baby girl that came lately to be a 
joy unto us. 

But there came a day when 
running unto my Study. And 
Grandpa, the Board of Health came this 
morning, and took down the Red Card; and 
Mother says that I may come and play with 
you. 

Then did I close my book, and go with her. 

And we stepped out where the grass was 
green, and she said— 

See how green and soft the grass is? 
Would you like to have me turn some 
Somersaults? 

And I said, Go to it, my dear. 

And her golden curls went down into the 
grass, and her little heels flew up into the 
air, and she turned Somersaults. 

And she laughed, and I laughed. 

And she said, Grandpa, the Red Card is 
down; but my little brother has been com- 
pared to My Measles and we both have been 
compared to German Measles and to Whoop- 
ing Cough. So the Red Card may go back 
tomorrow, or any day, but This Day is Mine. 

When she said that she had been com- 
pared I knew that she meant exposed. And 
I though she spake wisely. 

And she said, Mother said that she and 
Grandma were going to Lunch together at 
a gathering of the women to help somebody, 
and that I might lunch with you if you in- 
vited me. 

And I said, Thou art invited. Shall we 
go unto the Restaurant where we have been 
before? 

And she said, Grandpa, there is a ‘Swell 
New Restaurant; shall we not go there? 

And I said, We will. 

And she said, Remember, Grandpa, I have 
been compared to Whooping Cough and to 
German Measles, and my little brother has 
been compared to my Measles, and we 
know not when the Board of Health will 
come back, and put up the Red Card again ; 
but This Day is Mine. 

And we went to the Swell New Place, and 
whatsoever the damsel wanted, that did she 
order; for That Day was Hers. 

And this I thought as I considered the 
matter, that all of us have been compared 
to a great many uncertainties, neither doth 
any man know what the morrow shall bring 
forth, nor how soon the Board of Health 
or something worse may come, nor what 
shall be nailed up beside the front door. 
But, beloved, This Day’is Ours. This is 
the Day that the Lord hath made, and the 
only Day that ever is the Day that is called 
Today. 

This Day is Thine, beloved. Use it, and 


she came 
she cried, 
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rejoice in it, and give it over to Love and 
Service and fail not to find Joy in it: for 
thou knowest not what shall be on the mor- 
row, and This Day is Thine. 


| An Outstanding New Book | 


Controversy in the New Testament 


In his Bohlen Lectures for 1915 the late 
Professor Heffern of the Philadelphia Di- 
vinity School selected as his field an unusual 
topie in New Testament study—the con- 
troversial, element. Maintaining as he does 
that the New Testament writings were com- 
posed without exception for Christian read- 
ers he does not claim to find the apologetic 
or polemic in the immediate purpose of the 
writers. At most they wrote to confirm a 
faith already received. But they all betray 
the stormy life of the apostolic age when 


without were fightings and within were 
fears. To describe how the gospel was pre- 


sented so as to win converts, how the con- 
verts were instructed, confirmed and estab- 
lished, and particularly how the gospel was 
established against the external oppositions 
both of Jews and Romans and against the 
intruding teachings of Judaizers and Gnos- 
tics is the well-defined, but comprekensive 
purpose of this volume. 

The ground of Christian faith, Dr. Heffern 
assigns, in the case of Jesus’ followers, to 
the personal impression which Jesus made 
upon them. It was due neither to miracle 
or to argument, but to personal contact and 
influence. Something of the same sort was 
true of the later converts; the later teach- 
ers appealed to their personal, spiritual ex- 
perience. Dr. Heffern would assign the 
genesis of the converts’ faith to a divine 
factor in addition to the psychological laws, 
personal conditions, and social relationships 
which condition the genesis of all knowledge 
and conviction. A careful summary is 
given of the form in which the eall to faith 
is presented in the addresses in Acts both 
for Jews and for Gentiles. For the former 
it meant, according to that writer, especially 
the vindication of Jesus by his resurrection 
and the expectation of his return as Mes- 
siah; for the latter, it was necessary that it 
should contain the three elements of image- 
less monotheism, high ethical standards, 
and the judgment to come. This triad 
Paul is thought to have derived from the 
current Jewish apologia against heathen- 
ism. It continues in his Christian teach- 
ing as faith, love and hope. Unfortunately, 
neither Acts nor Paul’s epistles give very 
fully the further presentation of Christian- 
ity to the Gentiles, beyond these elementary 
Jewish requirements. 

Nearly half the volume is devoted to what 
Dr. Heffern calls “a movement of gnosticiz- 
ing character,” and this is no doubt the part 
which represents the writers independence 
and special interest. It is usual to recognize 
the influence of something akin to the 
Christian gnostics of the second eentury in 
Colossians and in the First Epistle and Gos- 
pel of John. Dr. Heffern says little of the 
last named in this connection, but he finds 
in Paul’s earlier epistles and many other 
parts of the New Testament signs of such a 
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movement which he pieces together so as to 
give a very full account of the character 
of these early errorists and to explain the 
polemic and apology used in meeting their 
attack. 

The whole discussion is of great interest. 
The author was widely read in the relevant 
literature and followed a logical plan in 
his closely written four hundred pages. 
Many interesting, critical questions are dis- 
cussed and many other interesting historical 
questions are raised in the reader’s mind. 
The standpoint on historical and critical 
questions is somewhat conseryative—the 
author compares it to that of B. Weiss and 
Zahn—while the early age is apparently 
conceived ‘somewhat formally in terms of 
modern church organization, apology and 
polemic. Extensive or detailed criticisms 
are scarcely in order here, nor are adverse 
judgments de mortuis a pleasing occupation 
for the reviewer. Many readers will how- 
ever feel an undefinable unreality in this 
volume. The New Testament is taken too 
much as a uniform book without due rec- 
ognition of the differences and deyelop- — 
ments in the life of its age. Neither the 
friends nor the foes of Christianity pre- 
sented an elaborate system of attack or de- 
fense. The faults combatted in Thessaloni- 
ians, Corinthians, Hebrews and in the Pas- 
toral and Catholic Epistles cannot possibly 
be reduced to one single type of error— 
whether gnosticzing or of any other form. 
Nor did the instruction of Christian con- 
verts follow a regular system beginning 
with a catechesis on several more or less 
fixed topics between conversion and bap- 
tism. Much more weight is given to the 
order of the narratives in the historical 
books and to the speeches in Acts and John ~— 
than they can bear. The very controversial ‘ 
nature of the age when they arose should ~ 
warn the modern reader that they bear | 
witness rather to the controversies of the , 
writers’ times than to those of the actors’ f 
times. In the discussion of the Gospels one ~ 
misses a differentiation between John and ‘ 
the Synoptics, and behind their polemic 
one seeks to know just what it was which 
Jesus criticized in the Jews and the Jews 
in Jesus. Similarly, new light is needed on 
the real relation’ of Paul to the Roman 
authorities, and the Book of Revelation pre- 
sents further questions on the problems of 
early Christianity and the state. Not all 
readers will readily banish all controversy 
with zealotism from Jesus’ teaching or all — 
apologia towards Roman authority from the 
writings of Luke. Where critical questions — 
are discussed it will often be necessary to 
disagree with Dr. Heffern, and likewise in 
cases where his position is assumed, without 
discussion. The discriminating reader will — 
find however much to approve in the book 
and much that will stimulate thought and 
further searching of the Scriptures. The 
emphasis on the element of propaganda and 
rebuttal contributes a sound and illuminat- 
ing impression of the New Testament. 

Henry J. CapBury. 
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The Canal Zone and the Church 


Shipping Girls from New York City 


ep T is two thousand miles to New York 

City and they will have no way of 
getting back, when once we get them out 
there.” This is the reasoning of the gang 
that ships girls to Panama under the guise 
of cabaret singers. A woman eking out an 
existence scrubbing the floors of the cabaret 
ean tell how terribly true that reasoning is. 
When it was reported that the American 
Fleet was to spend a month or two on the 
Canal Zone the cabaret owners came to the 
states and bought some of the elegant saloon 
outfits, no longer needed here. They put in 
the order with procurors to send down as 
many girls as possible. 

About this time the Union Church on the 
Canal Zone called Rey. Harry B. Fisher, 
pastor of the Methodist Church, of Scituate, 
Mass., to be pastor of the congregation at 
Cristobal. On the same ship on which Mr. 
and Mrs. Fisher traveled, were several of 
these prospective victims. Mr. Fisher be- 
came busy. The first man to board every 
ship that enters the Cristobal harbor is the 
quarantine officer, Dr. Hearne, one of the 
leaders of the Union Church. He, too, be- 
came busy. Five women were sent back to 
the states. The rest of the story Mr. Fisher 
ean tell. Just one case justifies the existence 
of the church at that port. 

The officers of the Union Church combined 
with the American Association of Social Hy- 
giene, the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America and other American 
welfare agencies to oppose the taking of 
the fleet to Panama. The committee visited 
the high officials of the Government of 
Panama to urge the cleaning up of the vice 
conditions. They were informed by one 
high in authority that the government could 
not be maintained if it were not for the 
reyenue received from the liquor tratflic, 
prostitution and the lottery. 

Merchants bought large stocks of the 
things they believed the sailors would buy. 
The Navy Department of the United States 
Government manifested a keen interest in 
the whole problem. ‘The word went out 
that on account of the coal supply or some- 
thing to that effect the Fleet would not go 
to the Canal Zone, but would go to Gua- 
tana, Mo., for the winter target practice. 
The business men of Panama may learn 
what the business men of America have at 
last learned that the harboring of immoral- 
ity in any form is bad business and bad 
for business. Surely, the American people 
should appreciate having a government that 
concerns itself about such matters and 
‘should appreciate having a loyal body of 
Christian Americans, who, banded together 
in the Union Church on the Canal Zone, 
are fighting for the ideals held by the Prot- 
estant Churches in the United States. 


THE UNION CHURCH 


The story of the development of this 
church is one of interest. The men who 
made the Canal, especially those who had 
their families with them, decided that by 
uniting their services and their gifts they 
could have at each center of population, one 
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strong church. As the work progressed the 
eenters of population changed, but the prac- 
tice did not change. The denominational 
leaders in the states, with the exception of 
the Southern Baptists, the Lutherans, and 
the Episcopalians, cordially supported this 
practice. The Home Missions Council gave 
valuable advice. There is now one Union 
church that extends from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, with four congregations at 
Cristobal, Gatun, Pedro, Miguel and Balboa. 
Rey. Benjamin B. Knapp, Presbyterian, has 
been pastor at Balboa for three years. Rey. 
Harry B. Fisher, Methodist, has been at 
Cristobal for six months, Chaplain C. S. 
Harkey, (Methodist, South) stationed at 
Fort Clayton, is serving the Pedro Miguel 
Church. The Gatun congregation is now 
seeking a pastor. 

During the war we saw many evidences 
of the willingness of most denominations to 
co-operate not only in passing resolutions, 
but in doing things worth while. There has 
been no better illustration of the work-to- 
gether spirit than in the recent development 
of the Canal Zone. The Union Church is 
not and has not been a missionary church. 
It has paid its own local bills, the salaries 
of its pastors, built parsonages for them at 
the above named points, paid $1,800 a year 
toward the missionary work of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church at David, Panama, 
and given $16,000 of the $100,000 put into 
church buildings. They fully expect to do 
this, only hoping that their brothers in the 
states will complete the erection of the 
church buildings and provide the equipment. 
It is in giving this last assistance that some 
of the great religious bodies have co-operated 
so splendidly. 


NEEDED 

The Methodist Home and Foreign Boards 
lead off by each giving $7,500; the Presby- 
terian Church Extension Board, after se- 
curing the approval of the General Assembly, 
gave $10,000; the Congregational Church 
Building Society, upon approval of the 
National Council, gave $5,000; the Metho- 
dist Church, South, gave $2,000. Enough 
more gifts have been received from indi- 
viduals to complete the buildings. The sum 
of $2,000 is needed for a pipe-organ and 
$2,500 for interior finishing, furniture, pews 
and electric lights. 

To insure the permanent use of these 
buildings for Protestant evangelical work, 
the Union Church, through the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica as a holding company, entered into an 
agreement with the above named missionary 
boards and has prepared to do the same 
with boards of other denominations that 
may wish to participate in the partnership 
with their members dwelling by the canal. 


RAISING THE MONEY 


A Far Away CLuB 


New York City is a long way off to an- 
other and a different group from that re- 
ferred to in the opening paragraphs of this 
report—the men who made the canal and who 
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have been maintaining it. It seems as 
though nearly every man wants to get away 
from the canal. Today he feels that New 
York is a long way off. His old job, his 
old associates seem to be still farther away. 
If he goes back to the states he is a man 
without a job. He was enjoying his present 
job. Some men have put from ten to eight- 
een of the best years of their life into the 
canal. There is a club of those who went 
there in 1904. They call themselves the In- 
cas, but now they want to get away. 


Maybe the tropical conditions account for 
this in part. They are within nine degrees 
of the equator. Maybe the general econo- 
mic conditions account for it in part. It is 
at least on this ground that the political 
party in power in Washington justifies the 
plan for economy that has seriously affected 
the morale of all employees. ‘‘The Special 
Committee,’ that was sent to investigate 
and to recommend changes is the very defi- 
nite object of attack in all conversation. 
This is not a discussion of the merits of the 
case, but just a report. The fact is that 
the old timers who love their work as no 
new comers can love it, long to get back to 
the states with their families, but the states 
are a long way off and their jobs seem hope- 
lessly far away. 


One man came North on the steamer with 
us. He had been there from the first. Until 
Jan. 1, he was receiving $278 per month. 
This was cut to $209. He had been furn- 
ished rent, fuel, light free, as is the practice 
of the large corporations sending men to 
the tropics. His wages were rated, as is 
the general practice, at 25 per cent. above 
wages outside the tropics. He was going 
North to have a visit with his family then 
return. “I do not see how I can care for 
myself on the zone and my family at home 
with decrease in salary and increase in ex- 
penses, yet I have been too long in the 
service down there to expect to find employ- 
ment North.” 


One of the greatest things ever done by 
the United States was the completing of 
the canal. It was done in a magnificent way. 
Can the United States afford to be less 
magnificent in the management of the canal? 
Of course there must be economical man- 
agement, but is this true economy? 


A Great Work AT THE “Cross-ROADS” 


The recommendations of “That Special 
Committee” and the results to date, furnish 
the material for a story in itself. It is of 
interest to the church because of its serious 
effect upon the membership of the Union 
Chureh and upon the possible service of this 
church in this strategic center of the 
world. It behooves the friends in the 
States to press forward more aggressively 
in the erection of church buildings at Gatun 
and Pedro Miguel, the completion of the 
church at Balboa and the furnishing of the 
church at Cristobal. The Episcopalians of 
the States are giving $100,000 for the cath- 
edral and bishop’s residence in Ancon. The 
tentative comity arrangements with the 
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Episcopalians is that they will not build in 
Balboa and the Union Church will not 


build in Ancon. The two constitute practi- 
cally one community. The International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. is about to 
erect a $100,000 building at each end of the 
canal. Their secretaries have rendered valu- 
able service in the Union Church. We must 
unitedly do as much in this effort at prac- 
tical co-operation. 


The present unrest will pass. The canal 
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will, with the return of prosperity, call for 
more men and more resident families. The 
debasing influences from and in Panama 
will still be there. At that crucial point 
in Latin America there will be needed more 
than ever an aggressive type of virile Christ- 
ian living that will reveal Christ in all his 
purity and his power. The Committee on 
Religious Work on the Canal Zone, with 
offices at 105 Hast 22nd St., New York City, 
of which Mr. B. H. Olcott, President of the 
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Hudson River Day Line, is the agent, or- 
ganized by thirty denominations, to be the 
medium through those in the States who are 
interested in this work, can with gifts for 
equipment, work with those who are grap- 
pling at close hand with this church. 

Can Protestantism build the Church of 
Jesus Christ at the Cross Roads of the 
world and do as fine constructive work as 
the United States has done in construct- 
ing the canal? 


Psychology and Personality 


A timely estimate of the new psychology, its truths and half-truths; together 
with a warning of some of the errors and perils that atiend it. 


By John Wright Buckham 


Author of “Personality and the Christian Ideal,” “Religion as Experience,’ etc. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago psychology was 
ai a respectable and harmless department 
of philosophy, confined for the most part to 
text-books and college classes. Today it has 
become a flood, a popular tide, inundating 
religious life, business, healing, art, litera- 
ture—or what once was literature—educa- 
tion; coloring, whether with red or green or 
yellow, present-day life and thought.) It is 
not altogether easy to say whether it has 
come to bless or to curse—both probably, 
according as it is treated. 

At all events it is here, and it concerns 
us deeply to inquire into the meaning and 
outcome of this psychological influx. I ven- 
ture to try to estimate, first, some of the 
truths or half-truths attached to it, and 
then, some of the errors and dangers that 
attend it. 

REACTION FROM PURITAN REPRESSION 

Popular psychology is rightly emphasizing 
the place of expression, in contrast to the 
repressive attitudes of the generations im- 
mediately preceding our own. ‘Those re- 
pressive attitudes were largely due, as every 
one knows and as we are all too inces- 
santly reminded, to Puritanism. The Puri- 
tan has played a great part in modern life. 
It is well that he has, for he saved Christian 
civilization from moral decay. But he 
overpressed his principles, and reaction was 
sure to follow. It has come, and psychology 
is an ally and interpreter of the reaction. 

The new psychology has shown us that 
the subconscious, as well as the conscious, 
plays a large part in life, that instincts 
must be recognized as well as principles, 
that our psychical organism is far more 
physical than we had supposed and that its 
normal functioning requires due attention. 
In the light of this knowledge we have 
come to see that both education and religion 
have been far too repressive. Fears, for- 
biddings, rules, restraints, have played too 
large a part. Freedom and expression are 
essential to both education and religion, 
and psychology is showing us how to secure 
a more expressive freedom. 


A New HeattH CuLtus 
Popular psychology is being used in the 
direction of restoring and conserving health 
—mental and physical. In its earlier stages 
this new health cultus was largely in the 
hands of the religious cults, of which Christ- 
jan Science was chief; but as the phenomena 


of suggestion and auto-suggestion were 
studied it became evident that the reli- 
gious content was not essential, provided the 
stimuli could be secured in some other way, 
and the tendency seems now to be toward 
emphasizing the psychological necessity of 
maintaining certain mental attitudes, in 
order to secure health, whether with or 
without religious incentives. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE A NorRMAL ACTIVITY 


Nevertheless the newer psychology has 
done much to show that the religious ex- 
perience is a normal human activity and 
fits in closely with the stages in the develop- 
ment of the individual and with the social 
life of the race. Beginning with Star- 
buck’s “Psychology of Religion” (1899) and 
William James’ “Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience’ (1902), psychology has made a 
sympathetic and profitable study of reli- 
gious experience. The result has been on 
the whole to deepen the sense of the func- 
tion of religion in human life as well as to 
increase the knowledge of its workings and 
of the methods by which it can be communi- 
eated. Especially has psychology awakened 
interest in the experiential, or mystical, ele- 
ment in religion. 


PsycHo-ANALYSIS AN OBSESSION 


Turn now to the other side of the case 
and consider some of the limitations and 
errors of present day psychology. 

The new psychology, in certain of its 
schools, has greatly exaggerated the im- 
portance of the subconscious, of the in- 
stinets, and of the physical side of our na- 
ture in general. This has often gone so far 
as to reduce man to a mere animal, the 
ereature of his appetites and impulses. 
Naturalism, Hedonism, and Determinism 
have never assumed a more self-confident 
air than in some recent types of psychology. 
The hedonism of this movement is well in- 
dicated in the sentences from Nietzche on 
the title page of Andre Tridon’s “Psycho- 
analysis and Behavior’: “Since humanity 
came into being, man has enjoyed himself 
too little. That alone, my brethren, is the 
original sin.” 

Psycho-analysis represents the extreme 
of sensuous determinism. It would be fool- 
ish to affirm that psycho-analysis has noth- 
ing to contribute to psychology or to the- 
rapeutics. But as thus far developed, it is 
singularly self-enamoured, itself amounting 


almost to an obsession, not to say a neuro- 
sis. Human consciousness and conduct 
yield readily to such a set of ideas as psy- 
cho-analysis imposes—just as they do to 
other idea-systems—but that does not prove 
its validity, much less its sufficiency. De- 
sires, dreams, complexes, neuroses, fixations, 
repressions, these undoubtedly play a part 
in every day abnormalities, and to run them 
down and try to displace them (usually 
by indulgence) may be liberating and the- 
rapeutic, but it is all too easy to exaggerate 
them to the point of a still worse abnormal- 
ity. The advocates of psycho-analysis have 
taken themselves and their findings with a 
ponderous and amusing seriousness, losing 
all sense of many of the greatest realities 
in life, including innocence, happiness, piety, 
play, poetry, integrity, freedom, and above 
all the sense of humor. For them, as for 
the neurotic Hamlet, humanity is 
“An unweeded garden 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross 
in nature 

Possess it merely.” 

When the last word has been said re- 
garding the importance of the unconscious 
and subconscious, it is in the realm of the 
conscious that the really vital issues and 
significances of life lie. It is here that we 
make our choices and decisions. It is here 
that we experience our greatest joys and 
sorrows; here our real victories and de- 
feats take place. 


THREATENS RELIGIOUS LIFE 

This fact leads to the recognition of the 
most costly defect of recent psychology—its 
ignoring of personality. It accentuates in- 
dividuality—giving to the individual as 
a psychic organism an unlimited atten- 
tion, not to say indulgence—but it fails 
to recognize the person, the rational 
and moral self. Thus, of course, it strikes 
also at the root of society, which depends 
upon the self-sacrifice and altruism of the 
social self—or, as Prof. George H. Palmer 
calls it, the conjunct self—to secure social 
well being. 

To close the account, so far as it can 
thus briefly be drawn: present day psychol- 
ogy, in many of its forms, subtly undermines 
religious life, for upon the basis of person- 
ality, an intelligent, ethical religion rests, 
finding its impulse and warrant in the con- 
scious relation of finite persons to the Su- 
preme Person. Without this personal foun- 
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dation, religion becomes a mere agitation of 
the cosmic “feeling mass.’ The recognition 
of the personal nature of religion does not 
Imean that mysticism has no place in true 


In Darkest Spain 
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religion. On the contrary it has a very 
vital place, but it is that personal mysticism 
which is full of the understanding, the 
emotion, the romance, the love of persons 
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for each other and for the Perfect Person in 
whom we live and move and have our being. 
Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, Cal. 


A Retarded Nation and a Vision of Hope 


WOULD like much to possess a copy of the 
New Testament of that edition of 5,000, 
translated into Spanish, by Padre Filipe 
Scio, printed for the British Bible Society 
at the establishment of Andreas Borrego 
at Madrid, in 1887, and painfully distrib- 
uted with as many adventures as befell Don 
Quixote himself, by that valiant modern 
apostle, George Borrow. 
._ “I now felt sure,” he says, in his fascinat- 
ing narrative, The Bible in Spain, “that 
whenever I should be compelled to discon- 
tinue my labors in the peninsular, I should 
retire without the slightest murmur, my 
heart filled with gratitude to the Lord for 
having permitted me, useless vessel as I was, 
to see at least some of the seed springing 
up, which during two years I had been cast- 
ing on the stony ground of the interior of 
Spain.” 

Alas, the great church of Rome took good 
care that the tender blades should not come 
to maturity. Apparently, so far as any per- 
manent effect was concerned, Borrow and 
his “Sancho Panza” Antonio, might as well 
have thrown the whole edition of the New 
Testament into the Guadalquivir. It is true 
that the Gulick school still blossoms like a 
rose amid the briars at Madrid. I know 
that we have faithful and earnest mission- 
aries in Spain, but nowhere in Europe is 
Protestantism less in evidence as an active 
force. 

The rain was pouring in the narrow 
streets of Seville, one Sunday, when we drove 
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to attend morning worship at the little 
English Church of the Ascension in the 
Plaza del Museo. I talked with the rector 
afterward at the hotel. He was a fine, 
elderly clergyman, retired from active sery- 
ice, filling a temporary appointment in the 
old city of the Moors. “No,” he said, “there 
were no Spaniards at the service, just the 
little handful of the English colony. We 
make no converts in Spain. We have tried 
many times, but the soil is not suited to 
our type of faith.’ The little building, in 
which, from November to April, the feeble 
flame is kept burning on the altar, has an 
interesting history. It was purchased and 
given to the church of England, during the 
peninsular wars, and it remains as a sur- 
vival of an alien faith in a hostile land; as 
one of Borrow’s Testaments may perhaps 
still exist at the bottom of the chest of 
some Basque peasant. 


Tur SPLENDOR OF SEVILLE CATHEDRAL 


The week of our visit to Seville was the 
anniversary of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Saint Ann, mother of the 
Virgin Mary, and it was celebrated with 
pious fervor all over Spain. “You must 
go to the Cathedral this afternoon,” said the 
proprietor of one of the shops. “Fine music, 
costumes, dancing.” Full of splendor is that 
old Cathedral of Seville—vast, dim; the 


shadows shot with pencils of colored light 
from the lofty windows—one of the most 
impressive interiors in Christendom. 


We sat 


A PuBLIC SQUARE IN SEVILLE 


in the space between the choir and the high 
altar. The light of the tall candles shone 
through clouds of incense. Silver bells 
chimed melodiously. The chanting of the 
priests and the choir was weird, monotonous, 
—like the tom-toms of a barbaric festival. 
Then the tones of the great organ struck 
through the chant, thunderous, splendid, 
—like the music of the storm. 

A procession of priests in robes of scarlet 
and gold swept from the choir to the altar. 
Silence. Then, softly sweet, the opening 
strains from a perfectly trained orchestra 
followed the organ’s thunder. Twelve boys, 
dressed in the picturesque costume of three 
hundred years ago entered, and before the 
altar performed a sacred dance. In and 
out of the intricate figures, they moved, to 
the music of the orchestra and the click 
of their own castanets. The itinerant ven- 
dor of testaments rides no more in Andalu- 
sia, and his prediction of a speedy Protestant 
reformation remains unfullfilled; but still, 
to the sound of their castanets, the choristers 
of Seville Cathedral dance the sacred dance 
to the Virgin. Religious dancing used to 
be common in Spain. Cervantes’ little gipsy 
maid went to the Cathedral at Madrid 
on Saint Ann’s day to dance to the music 
of her castanets, but today the dance of the 
choristers at Seville is unique, authorized 
by a special dispensation of Pope Eugenius 
IV in 1489. 

MepigvaL Lire 


In no other country of Europe does the 
traveler feel so strongly that time is stand- 
ing still. Spain is a moving picture of me- 
dieval life. On the great plains of Castile, 
the farmer still turns his furrow with a 
wooden plow, drawn by oxen. When you 
stand on the towers of Granada you feel 
that the Moors must still be in possession of 
that magic palace lifted high above the 
white houses of the town. We visited Bur- 
gos, the gray city in the hills, with its 
marvelous Gothic Cathedral—like a dream 
structure divinely beautiful. Why is it here? 
What has it to do with the squalor of the 
mean city of today and the bugles of the 
Spanish regiment marching through the 
streets? Toledo is a city of magic! Artists 
paint cities like it, with such towers and 
Battlements, but we did not know before 
that they really existed. It is theatrical, 
from the “Street of Blood,’ with its ancient 
inn—Was that the lean figure of Don Quixote 
which you saw in the court yard? once he 
lodged here—to the Cathedral with its price- 
less treasures of plate and embroidery. 

The public. square is set for.a play. Eyvery- 
where there are door-ways and facades 
which are plainly stage scenery. We went 
far south to Tarragona. Here the archi- 
tecture of four great civilizations are in 
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plain sight: Iberian, Gothic, Roman, Span- 
ish. We saw the great stones of the Cyclo- 
pean walls; the Roman gateway, beneatn 
which Julius Gzesar himself rode at the head 
of his legions; the Gothic Cathedral vying 
with that of Seville in splendor, and the 
houses of the modern town. The thought 
came to us: To what age do we belong? We 
could hardly tell until we heard the blare 
of the sirens of the ships in port and the 
whistle of the locomotive on the historic lit- 
toral of the Mediterranean. 

We went to Cordova, literally a city of 
the past, from whose shrunken channels the 
tides of trade have ebbed. We saw, at night 
by the light of torches, that vast building, 
part mosque, part Christian Church, even in 
its decay one of the most glorious examples 
of Arabian architecture in the world. Out- 
side, the full moon threw the shadow of the 
great tower across the Court of Oranges, and 
it was very still except for the sound of water 
in the fountains. We saw Barcelona, a great 
modern city, with its marvelous old Cath- 
edral, dim and splendid. Barcelona in whose 
streets the fierce Catalan unrest ebbs and 
flows, where murders are of daily occurence 
and labor is in a perpetual whirlwind of dis- 
content. 


In THE THROES OF TRANSITION 
Spain is in the throes of transition from 
the medieval to the modern. American 
tractors are working in the fields almost 
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side by side with wooden plows. Even the 
dirty little villages are electrically lighted. 
The Spanish peasant has a pathetic passion 
for light. Everywhere there are signs of 
coming change. One day at Granada, the 
rain fell heavily, and all that forenoon I 
talked with a fine young Spaniard. It was 
very wonderful, there in the ancient capital 
of the Moors, to hear the voice of young 
Spain. “Our country,’ he said “is priest- 
ridden. The-Jesuits stand in the way of 
progress, of education. The Church is im- 
mensely wealthy, while the poor suffer. The 
young people, (it had a familiar sound), are 
alienated from the church. They go per- 
functorily and without interest. If we had 
your system of education, Spaim would be 
one of the great countries of the world. 
But wait,’ he said significantly,’ we have 
strong political organizations of young men, 
and our time will come.” Spain was pro- 
German during the war, not because Spain 
loved Germany so much, but because his- 
toric memories are long. 

My young Spaniard was polite as all 
Spaniards are, but I could see the fire in his 
eye as he spoke bitterly of “perfidious Al- 
bion.” Can Spain forget Drake or Dewey? 
“Laws,” he said ‘are excellent in our coun- 
try, but they are not enforced.” Would Spain 
sone day be a republic? “Very likely,” was 
his surprising reply, ‘‘but not against the 
wishes of the present very popular king, who 
might be president if he wished.” I could 
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not help feeling an immense sympathy for 
this young man, and for Spain, with its 
marvelous resources—ambitious, wanting to 
be progressive, but tied by custom and the 
inertia of the priesthood; and, it must be © 
confessed, in Andalusia at least, by a tem- 
peramental inhibition of the will. Unfortu- 
nately, the progressive movement in Catalan 
and the Asturias is of an anarchistic, not of 
a constructive type. 


WHEN THE SEED SHALL BEAR FRUIT 


I have a vision, a sort of moving picture 
vision. I see first a serious man riding 
along the road from Madrid to Seville, be- 
hind him a servant with a great bundle of 
Testaments strapped to his back. Then I 
see a young man of today. He has found 
among a pile of old books in the garret, 
a New Testament, dated 18387, with the im- 
print of the House of Borrego. He is sitting 
in his beautiful home in Madrid, reading 
by the light of an electric lamp. As he reads, 
his soul is stirred within him. ‘The just 
shall live by faith.” He makes a high re- 
solve. He goes out to become the Luther of 
a new reformation. Is it impossible that the 
seed sowed by George Borrow shall yet bear 
fruit? I do not think so. There is a pas- 
sage which reads, “So shall my word be 
that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall 
not return unto me void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it.” 


The Baptists’ Problems 


President Faunce makes Notable Utterance 


NDER the heading, “The Outlook for the 

Baptists,” President W. H. P. Faunce, 
of Brown University, recently contributed to 
our contemporary The Christian Century, a 
substantial article, dealing with present is- 
sues, which, in our judgment, is of the most 
vital interest to religious America as a 
whole. Setting forth the ideal of religious 
liberty for which the Baptists have stood 
historically—and Congregationalists also, ex- 
cept in so far ‘as the Pilgrim strain of inde- 
pendency becomes modified by the Puritan 
strain of theological dogmatism and belief 
in a large measure of union between church 
and state—President Faunce blames much 
of the present “Fundamentalist” situation, 
which, as is commonly recognized, threatens 
to disrupt the Baptist Convention, upon the 
departure from Baptist principles. 

The Baptists, he reminds us, “have always 
insisted on experience of God as the basis 
of church membership.” True Baptists, he 
says, have always insisted rather upon the 
subjects, than upon the mode of baptism, 
and he cites the fact that immersion is not 
a strict requirement among Hnglish Baptists 
today. The discontinuance of immersions 
would not, in his judgment, affect the es- 
sential faith of the Baptists in believer’s 
baptism and their essential service to Chris- 
tendom. 

‘Deep in each denomination,” Dr. Faunce 
says, “lies the root of its own difficulties.” 
The difficulties in the Baptist body, he says, 
are not due to the stars, or to the age, or 
to the war, but are directly attributable to 


the fact: Baptists have professed one doc- 
trine and lived another. The tendency to- 
ward bald literalism in the interpretation of 
scripture has “dried spiritual life at its 
roots.’ A paragraph will explain what 
President Faunce means: 


“This literalism has naturally found a 
fertile soil among conservative Baptists. It 
has led us straight into so-called “fundamen- 
talism,” which is the modern version of 
Judaism. In fact, it is so completely mod- 
ern that it bears no resemblance to the large 
horizons and sun-lit fields of New Testament 
thought. Fundamentalism first of all de- 
serts the New Testament by demanding dog- 
matie definitions and creedal formulas as 
the basis of personal piety and Christian 
fellowship. It would be impossible for any 
one to demand this if he were truly saturated 
with the original faith of the New Testa- 
ment. What if some one had asked Simon 
Peter whether he believed in the Trinity? 
The very word was not invented till after 
his death. What if any one had asked him 
if he believed in the Virgin Birth? Plainly 
he either never heard of it, or did not think 
it fundamental enough to be mentioned in 
either his sermons or his letters. Those who 
would make a physiological discussion fun- 
damental to faith have parted with the New 
Testament and become devotees of a dan- 
gerously modern doctrine. To make any 
creedal formula the basis of faith is to turn 
the Gospel upside down. In the Gospel men 
first “do the will’ and then come to “know 
the doctrine.” Stars before astronomy 
flowers before botany, religion before the- 
ology, Christ before any theory of the 
nature of Christ—that is the order in all 
normal human experience. Baptists once 
believed that. Shall they still believe ‘it?” 


Referring to the anti-social nature of 


chow deeply our Baptist fathers resented the 


much Fundamentalist teaching, President 
Faunce thinks we are faced today with “the 
paralysis of hyper-Calvinism, the recrudes- 
cence of the pessimism that once cried to 
William Carey: “Young man, sit down.” 
Except for their effect in promoting the ten- 
dencies which he deplores, he is not im- 
pressed by sensational preachers who have ~ 
drawn large congregations. He says: 


“The larger his church grows, the greater 
is the peril of the Christian faith. The 
throngs that assemble weekly to hear ridi- — 
cule poured upon science and art and edu- 
cation, and to hear marvelous expositions of i 
impending catastrophe are the same throngs 
that take their politics from the cartoonists — 
of the daily press. And when these popular — 
gifts, deeply needed in the service of a 
spiritual faith, are devoted to driving out ij 
Christian teachers of blameless life and un-_ } 
swerving devotion to our Lord, because 
those teachers cannot subscribe to a set of 
shibboleths—the alienation of intelligence 
from Christianity proceeds apace.” 


In contrast to this spirit, President 
Faunce cites the manifestation. of the true — 
Baptist spirit in the insertion in the char-— 
ter of Brown University (1764) of two ex- 
press stipulations. The first is that the 
public teaching shall in general “respect 
the sciences,” and the second, “Into this 
liberal and catholic institution shall never 
be admitted any religious tests, but on the 
contrary all the members thereof shall 
forever enjoy full, free, absolute, uninter-— 
rupted liberty of conscience.” 


“These sonorous adjectives,’ says Dr. 
Faunce, “unusual in any legal document, show 
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tests imposed for centuries at Oxford and 
Cambridge, imposed for a time at Harvard 
and Yale, and how eagerly they builded an 
institution in which sectarian instruction— 
including Baptist doctrines—was by charter 
excluded from the classrooms. Are we 
worthy of our noble ancestry?” 

But President Faunce does not regard the 
situation which he deplores as entirely the 
work of a single obscurantist group. Both 
conservative and liberal, he thinks, may now 
deplore the) fact that the denomination 
“has gone too fast in the matter of central- 
ization and over organization.” He suggests 
that in the Inter-church Movement “the 
sound of its clicking typewriters drowned 
out its prophetic message,’ and he thinks 
“it is against human nature to pool all 
Christian interest in one gigantic bureau, 
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and there is little human interest in giving 
to a fund, where men long gave to a person 
or a cause.” Much of this centralization, 
President Faunce evidently regards as nec- 
essary and beneficial. He says, “we can- 
not ‘unscramble the eggs,’ nor do we wish 
to do so,’ but he thinks “we must develop 
again a certain measure of decentralization, 
with local headquarters and larger recog- 
nition of local tradition and _ loyalty.” 
Whether or not this be the way out, Dr. 
Faunce is unquestionably right in his con- 
tention that “we must restore personality to 
its rightful place in the kingdom.” 
Referring to the possibility of a split in 
the Baptist denomination at its Convention 
in June, President Faunce says, “‘such a 
consummation is devoutly to be deplored.” 
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It would lead in his judgment to the deyel- 
opment of two sects of extremists, with 
years of litigation, and the embarrassment 
of all missionary enterprise at home and 
abroad. It is his hope on the other hand, 
that “the spirit of tolerance and charity, 
the spirit of Roger Williams, and John A. 
Broadus, and A. J. Gordon, may arise once 
more and recall us to our great heritage 
and greater mission.” We close our sum- 
mary of a remarkable article, which we 


‘hope many of our readers may have op- 


portunity to read in full, by passing on to our 
Congregationalist constituency President 
Faunce’s contention, which is likewise our 
own: “A denomination founded on the prin- 
ciple of individual liberty ought to have room 
in it for various types of thought.” 


Presbyterians Consolidate Boards 
Unexpected Action by General Assembly 


HOUGH it has reached the ripe age of 

134 years, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has not at- 
tained a dignity that is proof against an oc- 
casional lapse. A few years ago, in its open- 
ing session, a well-intending western minister 
proclaimed that only the election of his favored 
candidate for moderator stood between the 
Church and its utter destruction by those whose 
dangerous liberalism threatened the’ faith de- 
livered to the saints. Whereupon, there was 
an uproar that forced him indignant and ex- 
postulating to his seat ; and his candidate’s 
already slim chance for success became over- 
whelming defeat. The cunning of those who 
would control Assembly by advance under- 
standings or adroit appeals to prejudice, almost 
invariably is futile. This year, at Des Moines, 
the commissioners again served vigorous no- 
tice that they meant to have their own way, 
even at the expense of dignity. 

During the closing hours of the Assembly 
of 1920, meeting at placid Philadelphia, Presi- 
dent William O. Thompson, of Ohio State 
University, quietly dropped into the legislative 
basket a bomb which sputtered a year later 
at Winona Lake, and finally exploded in a 
moment of mob spirit at the Des Moines 
meeting. It was in the form of a simple little 
resolution authorizing a committee to report 
a plan for consolidating the boards and per- 
manent committees of the church. The reso- 
lution was adopted by a perfunctory vote, and 
it was not until the minutes of the Assembly 
appeared in print two months later that the 
sixteen boards and committees awoke to the 
fact that their individual existence was, to be 
brought seriously into question. Dr. John 
Timothy Stone, of Chicago, had been named 
to head the committee. Dr. Stone is a man 
who either does or doesn’t, but it was observed 
that his committee ranged with a quick descent 
from excellence to mediocrity, so it was thought 
likely that the bomb would do no damage. 
Some of the boards sincerely favored a re-ad- 
justment; others, doubtless with much justi- 
fication, preferred the status quo. With the 
latter in opposition, joined the small but vocif- 
erous reactionary or anti-progressive element 
for which The Presbyterian of Philadelphia is 
spokesman. 

Tuer MERGER MOVEMENT 

Though many previous merger proposals 
had failed, it was determined that the new 
threat should be stopped before it became 
shaped into reality. To Dr. Maitland Alexan- 
der, of Pittsburgh, was committed the task of 


elimination. Unfortunately for this design, 
Dr. Stone, when he came on the field at Winona 
a year ago, did not go into the trenches, but 
took the offensive. Presenting in his vigorous 
fashion the most extreme possibilities of con- 
solidation likely to be proposed by his com- 
mittee—not then ready to report in detail— 
he took the fight straight on to the enemy’s 
ground and emerged triumphant. The Assembly 
was manifestly of a mind to go ahead. 

With a greatly strengthened committee, Chi- 
cago’s center-rush preacher proceeded with the 
big task. Two weeks before the 1922 Assembly 
the printed report was in the hands of the 900 
commissioners, and its substance had appeared 
in the more enterprising of the Presbyterian 
church weeklies. When the commissioners met 
at Des Moines, the anti-progressive element, 
in the absence of any wide choice of leader- 
ship, turned again to Dr. John B. Laird, a 
genial Philadelphia pastor, who, in two previ- 
ous Assemblies, had been their preference for 
moderator. Dr. Calvin ©. Hays—a conserva- 
tive not of the doleful sort theologically, be- 
cause he has kept too busy doing hard work— 
was also put forward. No other definite can- 
didacy appeared; but when the hour for elec- 
tion came the name of Dr. Cleland B. McAfee, 
of Chicago, was entered. Dr. Laird withdrew ; 
his politically adroit seconding speech—classi- 
fying the pastor of a 1,600-member church in 
a eity of 75,000 as “a country preacher’— 
swept many votes into line, and Dr. Hays was 
elected. 

Now it appeared to those who wished it to 
be so, and to many of those who did not, that 
the fate of consolidation was sealed. It might 
not be disdainfully rejected; more likely it 
would be mercifully chloroformed by some form 
of reference to the presbyteries—though legally 
the responsibility of decision must rest on the 
Assembly finally. Seores of commissioners 
were fairly bursting with accumulated oratory. 
Let them relieve themselves, and then the 
church would settle back into its accustomed 
course. 


SUDDEN AND DRASTIC ACTION 


No signs of impending storm appeared. It 
was a perfectly calm assemblage that Modera- 
tor Hays faced when he announced the mo- 
mentous order of the day. But the calmness 
was deceptive. When Dr. Stone, who had not 
previously appeared, came forward on the plat- 
form, he was met by an advancing wave of 
handclapping that took every -one by surprise. 
Yor nearly two hours his long report was 
heard patiently. At its completion there were 


a few confusing motions and proposals of in- 
consequential amendments. Then quickly there 
developed the peculiar manifestations of the 
mob spirit that sometimes appear in even an 
ordinarily respectful crowd. Would-be speakers 
met scarcely respectful indications of impa- 
tience ; a motion limiting speeches to five min- 
utes passed with little dissent; within a half 
hour the previous question had been moved, 
the main question put, and a mighty “aye” 
against a few feeble “noes” had committed the 
church to perhaps the most drastic reorganiza- 
tion of agencies ever put into effect by a great 
denomination. Wither the opposition was most 
inadequately prepared, or it was paralyzed by 
the wholly overwhelming indications of As- 
sembly’s sentiment. 


Gradually, during the last two decades, the 
number of boards and permanent committees 
had been increased until they numbered six- 
teen. Under the new plan, which is to be put 
into effect as rapidly as possible, no specific 
work is actually eliminated; but virtually the 
whole field is to be divided among four general 
boards. The Board of Foreign Missions is 
left unchanged in scope; but with it is merged 
the Women’s Foreign Board, and the women 
are given fifteen of the twenty-five members. 
With the Home Board, now to be known as the 
Board of National Missions, is incorporated 
the Woman’s Home Board, with the same pro- 
portions of membership; and its field is ex- 
panded by the addition of the present Church 
Erection Board, the larger part of the work 
of the Board for Freedmen, and the duties of 
the Committee on HEyangelism. The present 
General Board of Education becomes the Board 
of Christian Edueation, with twelve women 
and twenty-four men members, taking ‘over 
Temperance and Moral Welfare; Sabbath 
School Work and Publication, Men’s Work, 
Sabbath Observance and certain educational 
responsibilities now held by mission boards. 
Relief and Sustentation remains as at present, 
with its scope enlarged to include hospitals 
and charities. The publicity and vacancy and 
supply departments are made adjuncts, under 
the stated clerk, to the office of General 
Assembly. 

For Assembly’s executive commission it is 
proposed to substitute a general council of 
twenty-seven members, with enlarged powers. 
The present retiring and preceding moderators, 
the stated clerk, a representative from each of 
the four boards, and eighteen members elected 
by General Assembly, would make up this body. 
As this proposal involves organic law, it must 
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go to the presbyteries for action, and its ap- 
proval is problematical. Its rejection, how- 
ever, will not affect the consolidation of agencies. 


Progress TowaRD UNION 


The Assembly of 1921 had rejected the pro- 
posed federation of Presbyterian bodies, indi- 
cating its judgment that the plan is an 
inadequate substitute for organic union. This 
year’s Southern Assembly reported by wire 
that it had indorsed the plan, receiving from 
Des Moines in reply a reiteration of last 
year’s declaration. Two days later, word 
was received that the Charleston Assembly 
had also voted to accept the new constitution 
of the Council of Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches, which the northern church preferred 
to the proposed federation. So far as this 
action has significance at all with reference to 
union it is, of course, favorable. 

Receipts for benevolences from living givers 
during the year aggregated $9,339,000, a mod- 
est increase over 1921, but far short of the 
goal set. Incomplete reports of accessions 
showed a fairly encouraging gain. 

There were the usual pronouncements on 
various questions, and some interesting denomi- 
national developments were reported. But out- 
side of the consolidation feature, the Assembly 
was a rather tame affair. Discussion from the 
floor is increasingly unimportant, and from 
the viewpoint of sharp efficiency the Assembly 
is incompetent for its tasks on account of its 
size and the inexperience of the greater part 


of its membership. 


JONATHAN JONES. 


‘The Question of Union 


In the Wisconsin Church Life for April, 
Dr. BE. S. Worcester, of First Church, Madi- 
son, makes a brief, but important, contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the issues now before 
our conferences. Summarizing the proposals 
recently fully set’ forth for the National Coun- 
cil Committee, in Dr. Frank Sanders’ state- 
ment, Dr. Worcester says: 

“One may well ask whether, in view of the 
complexity of existing property interests, per- 
sonal temperaments, familiar associations, and 
the like, any less gradual amalgamation gives 
any promise of success. The only alternative 
proposal before the American churches at pres- 
ent is that of the Episcopalians looking to a 
‘World Conference on Faith and Order.’ No 
one can question the devotion of the group 
which has fostered this movement; but why 
are these two joints selected for conference ? 

Is Christian unity conditioned upon the 
adoption of one creed? Christians will never 
‘in a world like this be able to express their 
faith entire in a single formula. A creed so 
whittled down as to contain nothing which 
any oné will disagree with would be too slender 
to represent Christianity’s rich content. It is 
the very wealth of Christianity which leads to 
so various expressions of it. Why exchange 
it for the poverty of a minimum definition? 
On the other hand no creed can include all 
that is dear to some without outrunning the 
experience of many. And in any case the re- 
quirement of doctrinal conformity, express or 
implied, is a deadening imposition which a 
living Christendom cannot tolerate. It is 
largely responsible for the divisions from which 
we suffer now, and yet it steals into the very 
invitations to fresh conference, like the ser- 
pent into Eden. 

So, too, with ‘order,’ which is a yague term 
to most of us, but seems to look in the direc- 
tion of organization and of “orders.” The 
Wpiscopal church, if one may say it in all 
brotherly good will, is more exercised about 
the ‘validity of orders’ than it has any oc- 
casion to be. The coming of the Kingdom of 
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God is not so dependent on the question what 
sort or ordination qualifies a man to adminis- 
ter the sacraments as one might infer from the 
pother about it. The acceptability of a con- 
gregation’s worship and the spiritual effective- 
ness of preaching and pastoral care are not so 
bound up in the details of ecclesiastical or- 
ganization as to demand so scrupulous atten- 
tion to the latter. 

That proposal seems to us, therefore, to be 
the more likely to yield actual results which 
centers its attention on the activities of the 
church and not on its theories. A rationale is 
individually indispensable, but union comes, if 
at all, in the field of action. What a divided 
Christendom needs is not a harmonizing for- 
mula of faith, nor a harmonizing formula of 
organization—by either of those roads unity 
is far to seek—but a spirit of co-operation and 
mutual trust. We need a more genuine comity 
in the regions of common effort (home and for- 
eign mission fields, university centers, ete.), a 
readier interchange of members, fuller freedom 
of ministry. 

Uniformity? No! we have more than is 
good for us now. The Christian ideal does not 
demand uniformity. It rejoices in variety. It 
has room for a diversity of gifts, attainments, 
methods; and needs to develop them—and then 
to gather them all up together in that ‘unity 
of the Spirit which is the bond of peace.’ 

Is there a road that leads that way?” 


The Invisibie Empire in 
Oklahoma 


That the Knights of the Invisible Empire 
have not been entirely discouraged and do not 
intend to go out of business as a result of the 
Congressional investigation and other influ- 
ences is evidenced by reports that come from 
Oklahoma. Clad in their distinctive garb, they 
recently visited various churches in the city of 
Lawton, Okla., leaving behind them a donation 
as evidence of their approval of the attitude of 


Reviving the Original Objective 


The Future of the Y. M. C. A. 
By Howard B. Grose, D. D. 


ORE than a hundred Y. M. C. A. secre- 
M taries—general, religious, student, rail- 
way, county, international—will doubtless 
regard the three days spent together at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., in the May Conference on Reli- 
gious Work, as a turning-point in spiritual 
experience. They were drawn together for 
prayer and consultation with a definite objec- 
tive. This was to realize anew the Associa- 
tion’s resonsibility as an aggressive religious 
force in its own unique field—in other words, 
to get the emphasis restored to the Christian 
in its name. ‘This meeting was in answer to 
a general feeling that somehow a cog had been 
slipped, through various influences, including 
the welfare activities of wartime, and that a 
serious effort must be made to return to the 
primary objective—winning men and boys to 
Christ and enlisting them in service. 

The conference was fortunate in having Dr. 
William Horace Day, of Bridgeport, Ct., for 
the opening address, and none who heard his 
words will forget the place and power of 
silence in the development of the spiritual and 
prayer life. The discussions were earnest and 
frank, with a deep underlying spirit of unity. 
The session given to the commission on prayer, 
which had obtained a large number of most 
enlightening answers to its questionnaire, sent 
to Association members with a view to dis- 
cover their attitude and: practice, reached its 


climax in a forty-minute period of prayer 
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the minister and his church. They have found 
no encouragement, however, in the attitude of 
the Congregational Church, whose pastor, Wil- 
liam A. Roberts, recently preached a Sunday 
evening sermon, paying his respects to the Ku — 
Klux Klan in no unmistakable terms. That ~ 
not all of the members of other churches that ~ 
were favored by a visit from the Klan gave a | 
hospitable regard to such attention was evi- 
denced by the fact that they requested Mr. — 
Roberts to deliver this address, and were pres- 
ent in large numbers when he gave it. H 
Among other things, he said that he stood — 
absolutely for the right of free speech, liberty ; 
of the press, justice and equality for all, reli- 
gious freedom, unhampered suffrage for all 
qualified electors, integrity in office, purity in ( 
social and individual living; and against class 
legislation, coercion of the individual and of 
minority groups, lynch law, vigilance commit- ‘ 
tee, the denial of the right of trial-by-jury, 
mob law, sub-rosa governments, night riders, — 
and so-called empires, visible or invisible. He @ 
pointed out the struggle that has ever been 
against the privilege of the few as opposed to 
the rights of every individual to the protection 
of society in the free and equal opportunity to 
work out his own destiny where that purpose 
did not conflict with the rights of another. P 
Christians were warned, as citizens, of the 
great danger of overthrowing or setting aside 
of the orderly processes of civil government for — 
the doubtful advantages of meting out supposed 
justice by mob rule, vigilance committees or — 
sub-rosa governments under the guise of a i 
religio-fraternal organization. 
F 
§ 
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The Ku Klux Klan, the Anti-Ku Klux Klan © 
or visible Empire, the Knights of the Kerosene | 
Kan—all claim to be 100 per cent. American, 
all claim to stand for the high principles of 
morality and civic righteousness, and all uni- 
formly pre-judge the supposed culprit, and deny 
him the right to be tried by a jury of his peers, — 


¥. L. M. 


which profoundly affected the entire body of 
delegates. There was no need to argue about — | 
the power of prayer after such an experience. — 

The findings committee submitted conclu- — 
sions, which were unanimously adopted, in re-— 
gard to what can and should be done in order ~ 
to achieve the religious purpose for which the ~ 
Y. M. G. A. exists. In these conclusions, re-_ 
sponsibility for leadership in religious work is 
placed primarily upon the directors and gen-— | 
eral secretary, but each member of the staff 
is also accountable within his own zone, and | 
no man should be a secretary in any depart- 
ment unless he has the desire and capacity for 
spiritual reproduction. The only way to take 
care of the varied program of activities with- 
out losing spiritual vitality is for each secre- 
tary to make the spiritual objectives central 
to all his activities. 

Of special interest to the churehes is the 
declaration that the distinctive and primary 
task of the Association is that of co-operation — 
with churches in their work with men and 
boys. The special contribution of the Asso- 
ciation grows out of its freedom for experimen- — 
tation, thus making available methods of work, 
courses of study, and leadership especially suited 
to natural groupings of men and boys in the 
churches. The Association also makes ayail-— 
able its leadership and equipment to the 
churches in the realization of a fourfold pro- 
gram, including week-day activities, thus main- 
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_taining the identity of the church groups, 
while rendering co-operation along expressional 
lines. Bible study must occupy a central place, 
The necessity of Christian decision was em- 
phasized, an experience of personal relation- 
ship to God in Jesus Christ being absolutely 
essential, 

It is this sense of need for a closer co-opera- 
tion with the churches that gives to the present 
movement its great significance. In the dis- 
cussions the point was made again and again 
that Bible study is the best means of bringing 
men to Christ, and that nothing can take the 
place of presenting Jesus Christ to men as a 
personal Saviour. The conclusion was unani- 
mous that when religious work is the dominant 
passion of the secretary, the whole institution 
will be permeated with religion. 


The pre-Easter, nation-wide, evangelistic 
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effort of the Associations resulted in many thou- 
sands of decisions and a large addition to the 
churches, which in many instances co-operated 
in the effort. In the line of religious work, 
the summary for 1921 shows that there were 
6,751 in the Bible classes; 63,740 in the reli- 
gious meetings, 43,168 of them men; 154,000 
in attendance on Bible meetings; 40,254 deci- 
sions for a Christian life, 22,460 of them men ; 
and 11,624 united with the churches, 6,468 of 
them men, 5,156 boys. In the educational 
classes there were 87,081 men and 98,727 boys, 
a total of 180,808. Investigation proved that 
while during the war period there was a fall- 
ing off in some parts of the religious interest, 
this has been regained, and it was a general 
testimony that there is a hunger for God, for 
spiritual reality, and a ready listening to one 
who has a real Gospel megsage. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


The College President as Friend 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

The recent article by Dr. Thwing, concern- 
ing the college president as friend, recalls to 
my mind a rarely beautiful example when the 
beloved Julius H. Seelye was president of 
Amherst. 

At that time a young brother of mine en- 
tered college, but was unable to finish the 
course, owing to failing health. During his 
last term there, he received from President 
Seelye the following note, which was after- 
ward found among his most cherished posses- 
sions. 

“Dear Richard— 

“T am a little anxious about you, and am 
led to query whether you are sufficiently care- 
ful about yourself, from haying noted this 
P.M. that you went out of the house with 
your coat unbuttoned, and without your usual 
muffler around your throat. Would it be an 
excess of caution if I should advise you not 
to go out at all in the evening, and not to 
inhale the cold air through your mouth? If 
you think I have no occasion for concern, 
charge it to my years and to my love for you. 

“Most truly yours, 
“Julius H. Seelye.” 

I venture to send this to The Congregation- 
alist, thinking that perhaps old pupils of 
“Prex” may be interested. Le M8) 


State Prison Control 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

By your excellent issue of May 4, it appears 
that the prison topic has been brought before 
the Boston Congregational Club. You report 
that a plea was then made for a new state 
prison building; and the statement follows 
that it was evident that the speaker “gained 
the sympathy of his hearers.” 

Whenever the conditions are right for the 
building of a new State Prison, many of us, 
no doubt, wish the project might meet general 
favor, and no opposition at all! 

But I, for one, would plead with all our 
citizens that the first legislation in the interest 
of prisoners, and of better prisons, is legisla- 
tion to carry out our present honored Govy- 
ernor’s urgent recommendation of the unifi- 
cation of all the prisons and jails in the state, 
under one central and efficient and responsible 
administration ! 

The unit that puts a man in prison, whether 
that unit be the state, or a county, or a town, 
should be responsible for the prison it puts 
him into! 
nie. any long-time prisoner be held in any 
place of detention, where he is not receiving 
enlightened care, there should be some authority 


that can take that man out of that place, and 
put him in a better one! And that authority 
should be held responsible to see to it that the 
change is made! 

The recommendation of our Governor, I re- 
spectfully submit, should be enacted im- 
mediately. And when we see plainly what our 
resources are, and what can be done with the 
many prisons we have, we can decide most 
wisely what our next step should be! 

w. J. B. 

Concord Junction, Mass. 


Approves Fundamentalism Editorial 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

The butter was slow in coming this morn- 
ing, and to lighten the monotony of the task 
I read the article on Fundamentalism in this 
week’s Literary Digest. I have been low in 
my mind all day. Weary with the day’s tasks, 
I picked up The Congregationalist of May 18. 
I love to browse through it before I settle down 
to really read it. I want to thank you for 
your editorial on the first page; it heartened 
me up after the dismal article of the morning. 
and helped me realize there is hope for the 
Church so long as there are forward-looking 
people who care more for the advance of the 
Kingdom than any pet creed. 

To add a finishing touch, I read Mr. Bates’ 
article on a “Choir with Vision.” It is my 
privilege to attend that church and listen to 
that choir two or three Sundays every year, 
and I live on it all the rest of the year. 

This week’s Congregationalist is a pretty 
good paper. A PLAIN CoUNTRY WoMAN. 

Newton, Ct. 


The Divine Magnetism of Jesus 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I have never heard a sermon on the Divine 
Magnetism of Jesus. Your - editorial, “The 
Glamour of Religion,” in The Congregational- 
ist of May 4 comes nearer to it than anything 
I have read. When I come home from church 
my friends say, “Did you have a good ser- 


mon?” I cannot answer; it seems like sacri- 
lege to me. Shall the minister have all the 
glory? What do I go to church for? I go 


because. the Divine Magnetism of Jesus draws 
me. I could quote some Bible texts on this 
theme. I love the Church because Jesus loved 
it and gave himself for it. S 

A course of instruction on the Church, its 
foundation, its mission; on the Church as the 
pillar and ground of the Truth, 1 Tim. 3: 15, 
the body of Christ, and the Bride of Christ, 
would be enlightening. You say the popular 
belief is that the Church must make religion 
inviting. The Christian religion is alluring; 
it is born in joy; its author is the Holy Spirit. 


pect, of course, but that is secondary. 
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Remember Pentecost! When I was young re- 
ligion was a joyously solemn thing. It wasn’t 
frolicsome ag it is now. When I accepted 
Christ 70 years ago, he set a crown of jewels 
on my head and a sunburst of jewels in my 
heart which has made my life radiant ever 


since. Miss WHIPPLE. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


America’s Greatest Problem 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Planting slavery in our country was sowing 
to the wind. An entail of it is the Negro 
problem of now. The problem is this: Can 
white people and colored people live here side 
by side, enjoy equal civil and political rights 
and work out a destiny each for itself in peace 
and liberty? The problem has an economic as- 
The 
men who shaped affairs after the Civil War 
believed the problem could be worked out here 
and legislated to that end. Philanthropic 
people believed it and poured out their money 
like water to prepare the freed men for citi- 
zenship, These believers made no mistake in 
all they have done despite all that Negro 
haters may say to the contrary. The North 
has gone a long way toward rightly solving 
this problem. Here Negroes have little to com- 
plain of civilly or politically. 

A real pity of all this liberty is that many 
of these people haven’t the sense to use it with- 
out abusing it; time, however, will work a 
change in this and we plead with those friendly 
disposed not to be impatient at the slow prog- 
ress Negroes are making toward a higher 
standard of life and conduct. When we come 
to the economic aspect things are not as fa- 
vorable for Negroes as many friends wish. 
Many avenues in which men strive for exist- 
ence and competence are closed to them. The 
same is true in the South, but all avenues 
are not closed. Negroes have many economic 
advantages and thousands are using them 
wisely; it’s the way to better matters. The 
world war opened up many industries in the 
North wherein Negroes were not known; they 
have entered these in great numbers. Large 
employers have found these as good workers as 
any they ever had and have made splendid con- 
cessions in many ways to tie these laborers to 
their work as by hooks of steel. Many homes 
have been sold to workers on easy terms. 

In the main, the North is dealing righteously 
with this vexing problem and in a way to give 
the whole nation less concern about it in time 
ahead. In the South the opposite course is 
pursued. Everything is done to suppress 
Negroes civilly and politically. True, there are 
Negro schools, but the understanding is that 
Southerners direct the teaching. Many claim 
that Negroes are economically better off in the 
South but facts do not sustain the claim. The 
South is most unrighteous in raising the howl 
of social equality whenever colored people have 
their constitutional rights, guaranteed to all 
citizens. 

All sensible people know that colored folks 
lose no sleep over that subject. Thousands 
know themselves superior to thousands of the 
other folks from a social standpoint and do 
not propose to take any backward step. Ool- 
ored people are not confusing manhood rights 
with social equality. They have earned such 
rights both in peace and war. With anything 
less than these the whole nation had as well 
learn that colored folks and their true friends 
of the white race do not propose to be content. 
The Civil War amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution cannot forever be nullified by the 
South without again bringing vengeance on the 
whole nation. CALVIN LANE. 

New York City. 
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Gedik Pasha School 


Needs More Room 

BDIK Pasha School, in Constantinople, 
G was able to provide instruction for 278 
boys and girls last year, but turned away 194, 
because the school was full, “pupils occupy- 
ing every nook and corner.” Enlargement 
is necessary. Two small lots next to the 
present property are available just now and 
can be secured for $5,000 at present ex- 
change. The Congregational Church at 
Wellesley Hills agrees to contribute $2,500, 
if the balance can be obtained. Friends of 
Gedik Pasha, who wish to help in this 
emergency may communicate with the prin- 
cipal, Miss Ethel W. Putney, who is now 
in this country. Address, care of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Dr. A. L. Shelton 


Martyr for Tibet 

HE only missionary, it is said, who has 
T ever been granted permission by the 
Dalai Lama to visit and work in his capital, 
Lhasa, was Dr. Albert Leroy Shelton, of the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society. He 
had been in the service, 19 years. Many and 
thrilling have been his adventures. The 
World Call speaks of him as ‘making peace 
between the Chinese and Tibetan armies,” 
of having been at one time for “65 days in 
harrowing captivity of Chinese bandits.” 
He founded the only hospital built for 
Tibetans. He is said to be the hero of the 
missionary romance, “Out Where the World 
Began,” by Abe Cory, who “had in mind the 
adventurous life and chivalrous and noble 
character of his lifelong friend.’ On Feb. 
17, he was killed by a band of Tibetan rob- 
bers. ThuS another name is added to the 
list of the martyrs of the'Church of Christ. 


How Many Books Should 


A Working Pastor Have 

T the recent conference of church work- 
A ers, Rev. Hugh Moran, Presbyterian 
student pastor at Cornell, spoke on the topic, 
“The University Pastor’s Library.” He said: 
“It would seem to me that a successful 
University pastor ought, in his first few 
years out of college, to have acquired from 
five hundred to a thousand volumes, and 
that thereafter, if he is to keep alive men- 
tally, he must acquire, read, mark and 
inwardly digest at least 25 special and tech- 
nical books on his work, in addition to 
such general works of literature, travel and 
fiction as he can afford. In all, say—seventy- 
five to a hundred volumes a year.” The 
speaker added that the requirements of a 
student pastor were about the same as those 
of any pastor. It is well that laymen should 
remember that their pastors need books, 
as well as shoes, and food, and clothing. 
Books are among the necessities of a min- 
ister’s life. 


y 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


. IS DOING 


A Religious Revolution 
in Canada 

N interesting article by Rev. H. D. 
A Ranns, in the Christian Herald for May 
13, deseribes the union church movement in 
Canada, as nothing less than a religious 
reyolution. The matter of greatest interest 
is the evidence which Mr. Ranns presents 
that the union church makes a greater ap- 
peal to the outside world, than the denom- 
inational churches could do. “From being 
the great divisive factor in community life, 
it becomes a great unifying factor, and has 
the chance, if its personnel allows, to become 
the great rallying center and motor force 
in the community.” He refers to a certain 
village where the average combined congre- 
gations of 60 people increased in two years, 
after uniting, to 182. The union congre- 
gation, with its stimulation from the strength 
of united working, was appealing to the 
“outsider” as worth while. The econom- 
ical argument is strong, but this evidence 
of increased religious appeal and spiritual 
efficiency is convincing. 


Requirements for 
Industrial Peace 

HE National Catholic Welfare Council 

Bulletin for» January enumerates edi- 
torially the “four outstanding and immediate 
requirements for industrial peace.” They 
are (1) universal recognition of the living 
wage principle; (2)freedom for labor unions 
to function effectively; (3) reform in anti- 
social policies of many labor unions, which 
“can easily be brought about once the union 
leaders realize that the war against unionism 
has definitely ceased’; (4) a comprehensive 
plan for conciliation and arbitration of dis- 
putes, ‘established by law and involving 
authoritative decisions, but not compulsory 
acceptance of the decisions by either party.” 


Workmen’s Circles in 
the French Catholic Church 
Te Semi-Centennial has recently been 
celebrated in Paris of the foundation 
of the Catholic Workmen’s Cireles. They 
originated at the close of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, when Count Albert de Mun 
“eathered a group of friends in a humble 
workman’s room to found a fraternal as- 
sociation among manual laborers and intel- 
lectual workmen, in the name of Catholic 
principles, and in the interest of justice and 
social peace.” An editorial in the Pilot 
declares that every form of Catholic social 
work soon came into being; many represent- 
atives of the Circles are in the French 
Parliament today, one is Chairman of the 
Committee on Labor Laws, and “in every 
field of social legislation Catholic social ac- 
tion, founded on the principles of Pope Leo 
XIII, is making its influence felt.’’ The 
semi-centennial celebration was a splendid 
event, endorsed by the presence of high offi- 
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cials of church and state. The Papal Nuncio 
declared: “The work of these Circles is as 
vital and as necessary today as when they 
were first instituted. For now, as then, a 
people must be made to realize that it has 
not only rights, but duties, and that there 
is no salvation for society but in the prac- 
tice of justice and charity.” 


How America 


Threatens China 
N a volume on “China’s Place in the Sun,” 


the author, Mr. Stanley High, after en- ° 


dorsing in heartiest terms the work of mis- 
sionaries, speaks of some threatening West- 
ern policies. Not the least of these, he says, 
is the effort to impose upon the Chinese 
people cigarettes and alcohol as a substitute 
for opium. He quotes Mr. Suez, Chinese 
Consul-General in New York, as saying, 
“Now that China has just loosened herself 
from the clutch of the opium fiend, she seems 
to be pushed headlong into the smoking 
abyss and an ocean of intoxication.” Hardly 
less serious, says Mr. High, is “the stream 
of immoral motion pictures which is flooding 
the ports and many cities of the interior. 
Pictures too vulgar or too worn to be used 
in the United States are consigned to China.” 


Worth Noting 

It is estimated that in West Virginia, 
among the striking miners, there are 28,000 
families, who have been dependent upon 
charity for the last year; approximately 
75,000 children. 

A report from Austria to the Bible Society 
says: An extraordinary interest for the 
Holy Scriptures is awakened among the 
people; 7,817 volumes of Scripture were cir- 
culated in 1921. 

During the Lenten Season, for 40 days, 
there were in the United States, 102 evening 
papers, that carried a religious section, “The 
Fellowship of Prayer,’ issued by the Federal 
Council Commission on Evangelism. 

For the first time in the history of the 
American Army a Chief of Chaplains, has 
toured the country, visiting the Army 
Camps, and holding conferences in the in- 


terest of the religious welfare of the sol- | 


diers. 

A conference on church advertising will 
be held sometime during June 11-15, at the 
annual convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World to be held in 
Milwaukee. An elaborate program is ar- 
ranged under the management of Dr. Christ- 
jan F. Reisner. 

In the Independent Labor Party Year- 
Book it is reported that there are 120 So- 
cialist Sunday schools in Hngland, and many 
in America, attended by thousands of boys 
and girls, who are taught that religion is 
superstition. “No saviors from on high de- 
liver.” It is doubtful, however, if this ele- 


ment in the Socialist body is increasing — 


materially. 
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The Crisis of the Churches 

Tur CRISIS OF THE CHURCHES, by LEIGH- 
fron Parks, D. D. (Scribner’s Sons. $2.50). 
This book offers great encouragement that 
there are those in the communion which the 
uuthor represents who are longing for real 
Church Unity. The crisis in our civilization 
is political, economic and social. Protestant- 
ism in America is facing the possibility that 
it may fail to satisfy the religious needs of 
the people in the new conditions. Its weak- 
ness is that the church is broken up into many 
ehurches. Organic Unity is neither necessary 
nor desirable. Real Unity lies in ‘Fellow- 
ship.” We do not realize fellowship because 
we do not fully understand one another. We 
shall advance toward it if each church defines 
and emphasizes that which is permanent in it. 
Those chapters, almost half the book, which 
define the advantages which the Episcopal 
Church in America possesses may be passed 
over. We all have equal right to define the 
advantages of our own denominations. 

In the last chapter, on ‘Fellowship,’ the 
constructive power of the book lies. TFellow- 
ship must spring from common gratitude to a 
Redeemer. All churches must set truth as a 
goal rather than as an end from which there 
can be no advance. There must be larger as- 
sociation in worship. ‘Unless Christian people 
can receive together the symbols of the death 
of their common Redeemer, there can be no 
real unity of the spirit. There should be some 
form of worship for union service which would 
testify that we have come at last to believe 
in the validity of the ministry which has not 
alone the ‘Apostolic’ but the ‘Prophetic,’ or the 
‘Pastoral’ succession as well. In such service 
doctrine might be expressed in the ‘Gloria 
Patri’ or the ‘Doxology.’” Dr. Parks has cer- 
tainly come upon common ground when he 
says: “Christ is the way, and what is neces- 
sary for communion with Christ is necessary 
for communion with His church; and what is 
not necessary for communion with Christ is 
not necessary for communion with His church.” 

Harris G. HALe. 


Encyclopaedia of Religions 

An BNCYCLOPAEDIA OF . RELIGIONS, by 
Maurice A. CANNEY (Dutton. $10.00). An- 
other valuable reference book which every 
minister will desire to have near at hand. 
It covers pretty completely the ground of Com- 
parative Religion, ancient and modern, ethnic 
and historical, and because of its alphabetical 
arrangement it is more convenient than even 
a series of volumes on Comparative Religion 
well indexed. The editor also claims that he 
has gathered here information on “matters 
which are unfamiliar, and on headings which 
are not to be found in ordinary encyclopedias.” 
It is exceedingly interesting to compare this 
volume with the “Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics,” recently published by Shailer Mathews. 
Each volume presents much material not in- 
cluded in the other. 


On Religious Themes 

FLames or Farru, by WILLIAM L. STIDGER 
(Abingdon Press. $1.25 net). A worthy suc- 
cessor to the author’s “Giant Hours with Poet 
Preachers.” His “poet preachers” include, 
this time, women like Angela Morgan and 
Edith Daley, and men like Joyce Kilmer, John 
Drinkwater, James Whitcomb Riley, Edgar 
Guest and Amos R. Wells. The interpreta- 


tion is illuminating, and the quotations from 


their verse make one cry for more. Hdwin 
Markham, in his introduction, pays a fine 
tribute to Stidger, and says that he has set 
forth “in clear and ringing terms the lofty 
ideals of some of the greatest poets of recent 
times.” 

RELIGION AS EXPERIENCE, by JOHN WRIGHT 
BuckuamM (Abingdon Press. $1.00 net). 
The author is professor of theology in the 
Pacific School of Religion. He emphasizes 
the distinction between the experience of God 
and the idea or doctrine of God. “Too long 
have ideas and doctrines of God been substi- 
tuted for God himself.’ Men have revolted 
against certain ideas of God rather than God 
himself, hence, the new theology is older than 
the old theology in its appeal to experience. 
He insists that not only is religion prior to 
theology, but theology grows out of religion 
instead of vice versa. In Christian experience 
as a basis lies the hope of a unified Christen- 
dom. There is a balanced chapter on Chris- 
tianity and Bvolution showing the latter’s as- 
sets and its defects. The book is sane and 
suggestive. 

TuE Boox or Jos, by Moses BUTTENWIESER 
(Macmillan. $4.00). The author of this new 
commentary ig an eminent Hebrew scholar, 
Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati. He presents in 
this volume the Hebrew text, “revised and re- 
arranged,’ an independent translation, which 
differs in several points from the Standard 
Revision and a thorough study and commen- 
tary. His particular contribution is due to a 
careful study of the Greek text and other 
translations, and a reconstruction of chapters 
16-37, resulting “in restoring sequence and 
order” in a way “more satisfying both to the 
reason and the literary sense.’ It is a volume 
which any student of this important Biblical 
drama will wish to study. 

Tur Psycuic HEALTH OF JESUS, by W ALTER 
BE. Bunpy (Macmillan. $3.00). It is im- 
possible in limited space to give an adequate 
review of this extended study of the psychic 
life of Jesus. It is, perhaps, enough to say 
that the author, who is associate professor 
of English Bible at De Pauw University, has 
presented here a good review of the literature 
of the subject, from Strauss, Renan and Nietz- 
sche to Holtsmann, Rasmussen, Baumann, etc., 
following with three chapters studying the 
sources from the pathographie point of view. 
Much of the material is naturally obnoxious, 
but the author handles his subject fearlessly 
and candidly, refuting misrepresentations as 
they occur, and re-enforcing our reasonable 
faith in the unequalled greatness of Jesus, the 
one absolute religious example and leader. He 
does not attempt to produce a new estimate 
of the greatness of Jesus. It is evident that 
he accepts it. But his endeavor in this study 
is to show the falsity of representations which 
present him as a psychopathic personality. 

UNFINISHED RAINBOWS, by GEORGE WooD 
Anprrson (Abingdon Press). This volume is 
worth while for its themes and subjects: The 
Hearthstone of the Heart, The Rosary of 
Tears, Tilling the Sky, The Unlocked Door of 
Truth, The Hcho of Life’s Unsung Songs, and 
twenty others. They are essays of good qual- 
ity with a distinctive religious note. 

PRAYERS OF FRANK W. GuNsAULUS (Re- 
vell, $1.25). Dr. Gunsaulus was so great a 
force in the pulpit and his conduct of the 
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worship of his congregation so memorable and 
individual, that this collection of reported 
prayers will be welcome to those who attended 
those services, and also to those who loved and 
appreciated the man. They are all taken from 
five years of his work and are arranged under 
appropriate groupings. 

Tur ComMMUNITY DAILY VACATION BIBLE 
Scuoot, by E. C. Knapp (Revell. $1.00). 
This book by the General Secretary of the 
Inland Hmpire Sunday School Association is 
designed to be a manual for Vacation Bible 
School workers. It describes in detail plans 
for the organization, promotion and conduct 
of such schools. Its viewpoint, as regards the 
curriculum, takes little account of modern edu- 
cational methods, and hardly does justice to 
the opportunities which the vacation schools 
offer for a more effective grade of work than 
is now being done. Its value will consist 
mainly in its suggestions as to material. 

Masrerep Men, by F. A. RoBiNson (Doran 
$2.00 net). This book reminds one of Harold 
Begbie and Ralph Connor. Its subject is the 
“twiee born men” of the new northwest. It 
is made up of human documents of the com- 
pelling sort. 


Recent Fiction 

Great Prince SHAN, by HE. PHILLIPS OPPEN- 
HEIM (Little, Brown. $2.00). Again Mr. 
Oppenheim writes an after-the-war story with 
the apparent intent of warning Nngland of the 
peril of certain pacifist policies. It is the year 
1934. Russia is a united people, China is a 
great nation, England has recovered commer- 
cially and Germany has not lost the hatred 
of Treaty days. The story is of a plot against 
England and of the romance of Prince Shan, 
of China, one of the greatest men of his day. 

Nene, by ERNEST PEROCHON (Doran. $1.75), 
is an interesting story of French peasant life, 
which won the Prix Gonecourt awarded by the 
Academy in 1920. It presents a vivid picture 
of the farm labor, the joys, sorrows, jealousies, 
rivalries and customs of the men and women 
of rural France. And it is a tale of romance 
and tragedy of exceptional merit even in this 
English translation. 

Onr Man’s View, by Leonard MERRICK 
(Dutton. $1.90). The old story of April and 
December, told with the inimitable grace and 
realism of this master of story telling. As 
usual the disappointments and hardships of the 
beginner in theatrical life is part of the plot. 
It cannot be said that Mr. Merrick makes the 
way of the transgressor inviting. ; 

Tur PurPLE Peart, by ANTHONY PRYDE 
AND R. K. WEEKS (Dodd, Mead. $1.90). The 
Purple Pearl is hidden. The secret of its hid- 
ing place is contained on three slips of paper, 
each one in the possession of a member of a 
family rent by a feud of several generations. 
Bach one, holding a third of the solution, is 
eager to get possession of the other two! Then 
one slip is stolen, to make a bad matter worse, 
by a German yalet—and the war comes on. It 
is an entertaining, complicated yarn, with 
various interesting characters, and the story is 
well told. 

His Doc, by ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
(Dutton. $1.50). Mr. Terhune, the author of 
“Tad” and “Bruce” and other stories well 
known to dog lovers, gives in this fale an ac- 
count of the redeeming influence of love, even 
between a loyal Collie and a man who was 
on the downward path. 
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Organized Young People 


The department superintendent shall be a 
member ea-officio of all committees, x 
ARTICLE 8—Election of Officers and Com- 


We present a constitution for an organized 
department, written by intermediate boys and 
girls. It is not presented as a model, but as 
a matter of interest. The dues, the committee 
arrangements and other points would need, in 
a different local situation, to be turned com- 
pletely about. 

Neither have we long experience with this 
actual constitution from which to draw eyvi- 
dence of its value. We present it because still 
some people doubt whether junior high school 
youngsters can take the steps to give form to 
their own church school department. 


SUGGESTED CONSTITUTION FOR AN INTER- 
MEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


ARTICLE 1—Name. This organization shall 
called the Intermediate Department of 
Church School. 

ARTICLE 2—Object. The objects of this de- 
partment shall be (1) the study of God’s word, 
(2) physical, mental, social and spiritual self- 
development as individuals and classes, (3) 
training in Christian living and service and 
(4) the helping of those less favored. 

ARTICLE 38—Membership. Membership in this 
organization shall be open to all members of 
_Church School classes, between thirteen 


Dr. 


The Downfall of Judah 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
June 18. 2 Kings 25: 1-21. 

We come now to the last act in the long 
tragedy. It is not worth while to reflect long 
upon what might have happened if the people 
had lived up to their privileges and claimed 
the promises of God. They adopted the cor- 
rupt religion and morality of their neighbors 
and the end was inevitable. 

The Rebellion of Zedekiah and Its Result. 
It was an act of supreme folly, for, as far as 
safety and permanence were possible for the 
people, these lay in alliance with Babylon. 
But, as we have seen, the princes were for the 
rebellion as Jeremiah had been against it; and 
so the decision was made. 

It brought up the armies of Babylon against 
Jerusalem. All the horrors of a siege were 
carried out to the bitter end. Month after 
month went slowly by and the food supply 
waned with no possibility of recovery. Then 
came the fiial breach in the walls by the be- 
siegers. As usual, the king and the stronger 
soldiers made their escape, leaving the poor 
people to the mercy of the victors. 

But this also was a vain effort. The Chal- 
deans, as they are called in the records, pur- 
sued the fleeing king and captured him. He 
was brought befére Nebuchadnezzar; his sons 
were killed in his sight; his own eyes were put 
out; he was put into chains and earried cap- 
tive to Babylon. This was the end of the king. 

‘The Plundering of Jerusalem. 'The lure of 
the loot always has been mighty among men. 
The temple and the palace in Jerusalem were 
both rich in desirable objects of plunder. So 
on came the Babylonian soldiers, and the smok- 
ing city was the result of their visit. It might 
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and sixteen years of age, upon signing this 
constitution. 

ARTICLE 4—Dues. There shall be no regu- 
lar dues, but the treasurer may be authorized, 
by vote of the organization, to call for such 
voluntary offerings as may be necessary for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the department 
or for definite service projects. 

ARTICLE 5.—WMeetings. Regular meetings 
shall be held every Sunday, at noon, and every 
third Saturday, at three, unless otherwise 
voted, the place of meeting to be announced 
by the president. 

ARTICLE 6—Officers. The officers of this de- 
partment shall be a president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer. The president shall 
regularly be elected from the oldest boy’s class, 
and the vice-president from the oldest girl’s 
class. 

ARTICLE 7—Amendments. There shall be a 
membership, worship, social, church aid, com- 
munity service and missionary committee, and 
such other committees as the organization may 
deem necessary. These committees shall ordi- 
narily be composed of a single class of the 
church school, ‘and shall be themselves organ- 
ized with president, who shall act as committee 
chairman, secretary and treasurer. 


mittees. Officers shall be elected at the first 
regular meeting in September; committees shall 
be elected at the regular meetings in Septem- 
ber, December and March. In all cases, offi- 
cers and committees shall take up their duties 
when elected and shall serve until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

ARTICLE 9—Duties of Officers. The duties of 
officers shall be such as are laid down in Gush- 
ing’s manual, with the single exception that 
the president and vice-president shall conduct 
alternate meetings. 

ARTICLE 10—Duties of Committees—Sec. 1. 
The membership committee, working in con- 
junction with the committee of the school, 
shall strive in every way to increase the mem- 
bership and attendance at all meetings. 

Sec. 2. The worship committee shall ar- 
range and carry out the program for the regu- 
lar worship service of the department, and 
such other worship service as may be requested 
of it. It shall strive in every way to deepen 
and strengthen the spirit of worship in the 
school, and the devotional life of the members. 

(Continued on page 734) 


Davis’ Bible Class 


have seemed strange to us and far away if we 
had not read so much of similar actions since 
1914, War is still war and the robber and 
the victor are generally one, even when the 
terror of fighting has been softened as much 
as possible by what is called “civilization.” 
There is no way in which war ever can be 
civilized. To the victor still belongs the spoils; 
and he takes them now as he did when Nebu- 
zar-adan ordered the burning and looting in 
Jerusalem, and undoubtedly saw to it that he 
himself got the best of the swag. 


The story is swiftly and easily told. The 
profit from the lesson will come when we re- 
flect upon its meaning for our own nation 
today. We have little warrant for thinking 
that our own motives are so high and our 
standards of righteousness so exalted that we 
are in no danger of falling under the condem- 
nation which we easily give to Israel and 
Judah. As a matter of fact, the same laws 
are working today in our national life that we 
have seen operating so surely and swiftly in 
the case of the Hebrew people. What are 
some of these? 

First, that it is impossible to live in close 
contact with others without mutual influences 
for good and evil, ceaselessly flowing from the 
relationship. Just as a river takes from the 
soil of the land through which it flows some- 
thing of tone and color, so a nation takes on 
from its surroundings the temper of its neigh- 
bors. Israel undoubtedly did something to lift 
the level of the life of its day; but also it took 
from the heathenism on all sides the vices and 
the diseases that finally degraded the older 
ideals. And so the seeds of decay were sown 
in the moral and religious life of the people. 
It was the issue of an easy conformity to 


custom and ideal which was derived from the 
desire to be popular and easy rather than to 
be loyal to higher standards and pay the price. 

Then there stood the law of God with its 
demands for truth and goodness as above all 
other achievements. And this law could bring 
its blessings only as it was obeyed. Obedience 
never is easy, either for an individual or for 
a nation. The comfortable path is that which 
wanders here and there according to the lay 
of the land. There is only one Way in which 
to be a partner with God in the achievement 
of the highest life—that is to take his com- 
mandments as well as his promises seriously. 
We are always eager to enjoy the blessings, 
but we do not like to fulfill the conditions on 
which the attainment of the blessings rest. 

It is undoubtedly true that Israel might 
have kept her place among the nations of the 
world if she had been willing to place righteous- 
ness first and keep the pure religion of the one 
God burning on her altars. Then she would 
have known the things that belonged to her 
peace. 

And it is true today that America will en- 
dure or perish according as the people place 
the standards that God has set up for a right- 
eous nation ahead of mere power or wealth. 
The temptation is ceaseless. We naturally 
think, first, as to what a certain policy will 
do to our influence among the nations, or what 
it will cost, rather than whether or not it is 


right. The lesson of Israel is an open book 
for us. Shall we read it with profit? 
i 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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Preaching Before Kings and 
Rulers 
‘Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for June 18-24 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Theme for the year, Redemption. 

Post-Haster theme, Spreading the 
Redemption. 

Theme for the week, Preaching Before Kings 
and Rulers. Acts 26: 24-29, 


TOE 


News of 


A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 

(For hymns see “Devotional Hymns,’ and for 
prayers, ‘A Book of Prayers,’ each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on Evangelism, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 

Sunday. ~Paul’s innocence. Acts 28: 25-35. 
Comment 1; Hymn 2; Prayer 9. 

Monday. False accusation. Acts 24: 1-9. 
Comment 2; Hymn 13; Prayer 64. 

Tuesday. Testifying before Felix. Acts 
24: 10-27. Comment 3; Hymn 24; prayer 8. 

Wednesday. ‘Testifying before Festus. Acts 
25: 112. Comment 4; Hymn 35; Prayer 18. 

Thursday. Paul introduced to Agrippa. 
Acts 25: 18-27. Comment 5; Hymn 12; 
Prayer 27. 

Friday. Witnessing before King Agrippa. 
Aéts 26: 1-18. Comment 6; Hymn 7; Prayer 
ie 

Saturday. Words of truth and soberness. 
Acts 26: 19-32. Comment 7; Hymn 3; 
Prayer 74. 
PITT 

Suggestions for the prayer meeting. In many 
churches some attention will naturally be given 
to Commencement events and the closing of the 
schools. ‘This means that attention should be 
given to the plans for the summer months. Many 
rural churches will have summer people near them 
whom they should serve and enlist in service. 
City churches should give attention to the needs 
of their people in the way of outings, fresh-air 
camps, ete. Are you sending delegates to some 
summer conference? In treating the topic, show 
how adverse events are frequently overruled for 
reaching ends which otherwise could not be at- 
tained. 

1. The wrath of the Jews plus the Roman 
army spelled opportunity (Acts 23: Pie “TAC 
came upon them with the soldiers and rescued 
him.” From this point forward the Roman 
Empire becomes Paul’s chaperon, and intro- 
duces him to dignitaries and high opportuni- 
ties which without this intervention could 
never have been secured, humanly speaking. 
Thus the wrath of men was made to work 
God's will. 

2. The real apostle dubbed a pestilent fel- 
low (Acts 24: 5). Some of us are naturally 
pacific, but the world needs at least a few 
dynamie personalities who always stir things 
up. Paul was such a prompter to action. Let 
us not grow too impatient with the men and 
women who are constantly rubbing men the 
wrong way. Perhaps we need them, and prob- 
ably there’ are great things which cannot be 
done without them. 

3. A governor trembles (Acts 94+ 25). “As 
he reasoned of righteousness .. - Felix was 
terrified.’ When unrighteousness finds a seat 
in high places it is difficult to get at it; but 
when the message of righteousness finds a 
voice in such presence the terror is more real 


Closet and Altar 


THE LORDSHIP{OF CHRIST 


But be ye not called Rabbi, for one is your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren. 
—Matt. 23: 8. 


The supreme evidence of Christianity is 
Christ, and he is self-attesting—David 
Smith. 


Christ, who alone cannot be made an idol 
of and cannot inspire fanaticism, because 
he combines all ideas of perfection and ex- 
hibits them in their just harmony and per- 
fection. Now to my own mind, by its natu- 
ral tendency—that is, taking my mind at its 
best—truth and justice would be the idols 
that I should follow; and they would be 
idols, for they would not supply all the food 
that mind wants, and, whilst worshiping 
them, reverence and humility and tender- 
ness might very likely be forgotten. But 
Christ himself includes at once all truth 
and justice and all these other qualities, 
too.—Thomas Arnold. 


O Thou great friend to all the sons of men, 
Who once didst come in humblest guise 
below, 
Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 
And call Thy brethren forth from want and 
woe. 


We look to Thee; Thy truth is still the light 
Which guides the nations, groping on their 
way, 
Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 
Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


Yes! Thou art still the Life; Thou art the Way 
The holiest know; Light, Life and Way of 
heaven ! 
And they who dearest hope, 
pray. 
Toil by the Light, Life, Way, which Thou 
hust given. 


and deepest 


Theodore Parker. 


He is willing to take the lowest place 
upon the cross; but he will not take it in 
your heart and mine. When he was born 
in the fullness of time, he did not ask for 
the splendor of the palace. He was born in 
a manger, reared in a lowly home and grew 
to his manhood in obscurest station. But 
the moment he enters the kingdom of the 
heart, where he is king by conquest and by 
right, there everything is changed, and with 
a great intolerance he refuses every place 
except the first.—G. H. Morrison. 


O Lord, come quickly and reign on thy 
throne, for now ofttimes something rises wp 
within me.and tries to take possession of 
thy throne; pride, covetousness, wncleanness 
and sloth want to be my kings; and then 
evil-speaking, anger, hatred, and the whole 
train of vices, join with me .in warring 
agvinst myself and try to reign over me. HE 
resist them, I cry out against them, and say, 
“T have no other king than Christ.” O King 
of peace, come and reign im me, for I 
will have no king but Thee! Amen.—st. 
Bernard. ; 

[Compiled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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and effective than when men are walking in 
the valley. She how Paul’s adversity was his 
opportunity ! 
4. The appeal to Cesar (Acts 25: 10). 
Later on King Agrippa said that Paul might 
have been set at liberty if he had not appealed 
to Cesar. Was it a mistake, or was there 
real providence in making a stairway of op- 
portunity out of the accusations of the Jews 
in combination with Roman citizenship? Was 
there any other way whereby Paul might have 
the opportunity of preaching the Gospel in 
Rome, and especially before the royal house- 
hold? 
5. The curiosity of a king (Acts 25: 22). 
Doubtless Agrippa had heard of the stir which 
Christians were making, and probably also 
even of the activities of Paul, and his human 
curiosity prompted him to desire first-hand 
contact, but he could not mingle with the 
crowd. Being a prisoner, therefore, Paul had 
opportunity to preach to royalty, which could 
not have been his in easier circumstances. In- 
cidentally, notice how lonesome the great are 
compelled to be. They dare not mingle with 
their fellows except in circumscribed groups. 
6. A happy prisoner (Acts 26: 2). .“T 
think myself happy.” Remember that this was 
said after two years in prison Was it worth 
while to spend two years in jail for the privi- 
lege of preaching to a king? Of course, other 
privileges were doubtless associated with this 
confinement, but clearly by his suffering Paul 
was breaking a way into man’s most power- 
ful empire The. great of today are not simply 
kings and emperors in the political world, but 
correspondingly great men and women in the 
social and industrial order, who are fenced 
about by all kinds of restrictions. How can 
the Gospel be gotten to them? 
7. Concern for royalty (Acts 26: 29). Here 
is real Christianity. There is no resentment 
against those who hold him prisoner, but rather 
a keen anxiety that even the king and his 
court should be followers of the humble Naza- 
rene. His courage does not falter when the 
opportunity to say this is given Why should 
any Christian be backward in pressing the 
Bvangel even upon those whose station is by 
the judgment of the world far above his own? 
8. Hymn for the week. No. 7. (Commit 
to memory.) 
My God, I thank thee, who hast made 
The earth so bright, © 

So full of splendor and of joy, 
Beauty and light ; 

So many glorious things: are here, 
Noble and right. ° . 


J thank thee, too, that thou hast made 
Joy to abound, 

So many gentle thoughts and deeds 

i Cireling us round, 

That in the darkest spot of earth 
Some love is found. 


I thank thee, Lord, that thou hast kept 
The best in store; 

We have enough, yet not too much 
To long for more— 

A yearning for a deeper peace, 
Not known before. 


I thank thee, Lord, that here our souls, 
Though amply blest, 
Can never find, although they seek, 
A perfect rest; 
Nor ever shall, until they lean 
On Jesus’ breast. 
—Proctor 
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Father’s Bag 
By Rose Brooks 

“My father’s bag?” asked Jimsy, stretching 
his overalled length lazily in the fragrant sum- 
mer grass. “Of course my father brings a bag 
when he comes, week-ends. Brown leather— 
looks sort of kicked in. He’s had it a long 
time, I s’pose. Why?” 

“J didn’t mean, what does it look like out- 
side,” explained Billy, idly stroking the back 
of a beetle with a wisp of grass. “I mean, is 
there always something inside?” 

“Why, of course, or he wouldn’t bring it, 
would he?’ Jimsy’s voice sounded the scorn 
of the logician. ‘What things? My goodness, 
Billy, what funny questions you do ask! Col- 
lars, I s’pose, and brushes and a comb, and 
maybe socks for mother to darn—I don’t know. 
Oh, yes, and newspapers. Always lots of news- 
papers stuffed in. Why?’ 

“Qh, I don’t mean those things,” said Billy, 
blocking the beetle’s progress with a stone. 
“When does he open it? Is your father com- 
ing up to-day on the same train that my father 
is, or on the last one?’ 

“Same train,’ yawned Jimsy, his eyes on 
sleepy white clouds sailing in a blue sea high 
above the green treetops. “When does he open 
it? My goodness, Billy, what makes you ask 
such ‘funny questions, anyway? How do :I 
know what minute he opens it?” 

“J know the minute my father opens his,” 
insisted Billy. ‘He dumps it on the piazza 
when he comes, and it’s stuffed out fat—tfat’s a 
—fat’s a Thanksgiving turkey. My father’s bag 
never looks a bit kicked in; the leather’s al- 
ways stretched as tight as a drum. And I poke 
it, but he just laughs and says, ‘No, not till 
after dinner—not a peek!’” 

“Why. What’s in it?’ asked Jimsy, care- 
lessly. 

“Thank goodness it’s dinner-time when my 
father gets here,” went on Billy, forgetting his 
beetle, and spreading a broad grass-blade be- 
tween thumb and finger, preparatory to a 
screeching whistle. ‘Guess the train’s just 
leaving Boston now, don’t you think so?” 

“*Bout halfway to Lowell,’ decreed Jimsy, 
squinting an eye at the sun as if he could tell 
accurate time by it. “But what’s in your 
father’s bag? Doesn’t he bring collars and 
newspapers?” 

“Guess so,” said Billy, indifferently. ‘Never 
noticed much—’cause there’s so much else for 
everybody.” 

“Ror everybody? What?’ demanded Jimsy, 
his interest at last awakened. 

“Why, s’prises, of course,’ said Billy. 
“Guess you’d be s’prised if your father handed 
you a flat box, and you opened it and found 
the Scout ecooking-kit you’d been saving for, 
yourself,” 

“Guess I would!” agreed Jimsy. 

“Well, I was,” said Billy. ‘We've cooked 
supper with it three times already down by 
the river-bed. Best bacon! Um-m!” 

“Fe doesn’t bring you a s’prise every single 
week-end?’ Jimsy eyes were as incredulous as 
his voice. 4 

“Not just for me—for everybody,’ said 
Billy. “Week he brought my cooking-kit he 
brought mother a box of peppermints, ‘stead of 
a book. Most usually he brings my mother a 
book. but she likes pennermints as well as I 
And that time he brought 
When 


do—she says so. 
Alice a little box of Japanese flowers. 
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you open the box they don’t look like flowers 
at all; they look like little pieces of sticks, 
green and red, but when you put them in water, 
they open into flowers and leaves—tiny bits of 
ones—on stems.” 

“But he gave you a cooking-kit. 
cry?” 

“Cry? Course not. Why? Oh, I know 
what you mean, but that doesn’t matter any- 
way. One week he brought Alice a doll—a 
pretty big one, new kind that floats, with a 
real bathing-suit that you can take off and 
hang on the bushes to dry. We swim her— 
I mean Alice swims her—in the duck-pond. 
Course I go along, so if she floats out too far 
I can pole her in.” 

“What did he bring you that week?” 

“Just a little puzzle, little metal pieces; 
you make a square of them. Get them at the 
Five-and-Ten,” said Billy, contentedly. Then 
looking up, he answered the surprise plainly 
written on Jimsy’s face by saying: “But 
there’s always something and it’s always some- 
thing that’s fun. Doesn’t have to cost much 
to be fun, my father says.” 

“Then you had all the money you’d saved 
up toward your Scout kit for something else? 
Anything you wanted?’ questioned Jimsy. 

“Course,” said Billy, joyously. “I’ve spent 
forty cents of it aready.” 

“What for?” 

“Well,” said Billy, magnificently, “I thought 
my father was pretty good to give me that 
Scout kit, and the next week Mr. Brown—you 
know, the farmer we’re staying with—let me 
ride ‘to Bristol with him, and I saw some 
neckties in a window, marked twenty-five cents 
—pretty ones, stripes—and I bought one for 
my father—yellow and green.” 

“You did!” Jimsy sat erect. “Did he like it?” 

“Like it?’ Billy’s eyes shone. “He said it 
was different from any necktie he’d ever had 
and he liked it the best. He said he hated to 
wear it out in the city where we couldn’t see 
it, and so he keeps it here, and he wears it 
every week-end, all the time he’s here. And 
that day I got my mother a little bag of pep- 
permints and Alice a five-cent bag of peanuts. 
Alice likes peanuts better’n a chipmunk.” 

“What'd you get yourself that day?” 

Billy also sat erect and looked startled. 
“Why, I never thought about it till this min- 
ute, but I didn’t get a thing. I was thinking 
all the time about the money I didn’t have to 
spend for my Scout kit. It’s fun to have 
money, isn’t it?’ he sighed. 

“Guess it is,’ agreed Jimsy. 
five cents a week, do you?” 

“So do I. Some boys get only ten cents. 
You can do a lot with twenty-five.” 

“Did your father always do it? Bring you 
things eyery single time he comes, I mean?” 
asked Jimsy, after a thoughtful pause. 

“Course,” said Billy. “Always. I don’t 
mean we ’xpect them, ’zactly, but they’re al- 
He says he gets twice as much 
Don’t fathers make 


Did Alice 


“T get twenty- 


ways there! 
fun out of it as we do! 
funny jokes?” 

“Ves,” said Jimsy, slowly. 

“Here comes Mr. Brown,’ said Billy, sud- 
denly. “I’m going to ride home with him. 
Oh, Jimsy!’ he stopped to eall back, “if you 
can, come down to the river-bed tomorrow for 
supper—bout six! Think your mother’d let 
you? We'll be going down—my father wrote 
he can’t wait to taste the bacon I fry!” 
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“Come if I can,’ answered Jimsy, a little 
listlessly. 

The next afternoon Jimsy fled down the 
river-path, crashed through the under-brush, 
and dashed up to Billy, who with his family 
was kindling a small fire to leaward of a large 
boulder. “Billy, look!’ he shouted breath- 
lessly, diving into his pocket and flourishing a 
man-size jackknife under Billy’s nose. 

“Scout knife!’ shouted Billy. ‘How many 
blades? Yes, sir, every one—where’— 

“My father came yesterday, you know,” 
began Jimsy, casually, though he was radiat- 
ing happiness from every pore, “and after 
dinner he opened his bag’— 

“Other fathers have bags, then, too!” said 
Billy’s mother, happily. 

“Why, you didn’t say yesterday,” began 
Billy. Sg | 

“Well,” said Jimsy, snapping blades open 
and shut, “he just hadn’t thought “bout it, 
that’s all, or he would have—always—like your 
father. And last week he came up on the same 
train with your father, too, and I ’xpect they 
got to talking’— , 

“Talking!” said Billy’s father. “I guess 
maybe two bags got to talking under the seat. 
Come here, both of you, and tend this fire.” 

“Ts that the necktie Billy gave you?” asked 
Jimsy, with great interest. 

“Tt is,” said Billy’s father, gravely, “and 
my proudest possession. I wouldn’t have a 
spark light on it for worlds.” 

“My father says,” says Jimsy, with beaming 
face, “that he’s going to increase my allow- 
ance to thirty cents a week. He thought of 
it all himself. Course I didn’t ask. I want 
to buy him a necktie, too. Think he’ll like it 
as much as you like this one Billy gave you?” 

“He will, I can speak for him,” said Billy’s 
father, decidedly. 

And mother sang suddenly and unexpectedly, 
“Hurrah for all fathers’ bags!” 


A Riddle 


I have a head, a little head, 
That you could searcely see; 
But I have a mouth much bigger 
Than my head could ever be. 


That seems impossible, you say ; 
You think ’twould be a bother? 

Why, no! My head is at one end, 
My mouth’s way at the other. 


I have no feet, yet I can run, 
And pretty fast, ’tis said; 
The funny thing about me is, 

I run when in my bed. 


I’ve not a cent in all the world, 
I seek not fortune’s ranks; 

And yet it’s true that, though so poor, 
I own two splendid banks. 


I’ve lots of “sand,” yet run away; 
I’m weak, yet “furnish power ;” 

No hands or arms, yet my embrace 
Would kill in half an hour. 


You think I am some fearful thing, 
Ah! you begin to shiver. 
Prav, don’t. fer. after all, you know, 


I’m only just a river. 
—St. Nicholas. 
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Who’s Who in This Issue 


NEwton M. HALL, who writes on Darkest Spain, in a series regarding condi- 
tions in various Huropean countries recently visited, has retired from the pas- 
torate of North Church, Springfield, Mass., after many years’ service. He is a 
writer and lecturer of note. 

JouN W. BuckHAM, who contributes the article on Psychology and Personal- 
ity, is professor of Christian theology in Pacific School of Religion,, and one of 
our most popular writers on theological subjects. 

Howarp B. GRosE, writer of the article on the Y. M. C. A., ig editor of Mis- 
sions, the Baptists’ excellent missionary magazine. He has long been a leader 
in religious journalism and vice-president of the Federal Council of Churches, 
ag well as active in the work of the Y. M. C. A. 

Roy B. GuiILp, who writes on moral and religious conditions in the Canal Zone, 
is a popular Congregational minister, formerly pastor of Central Church, Topeka, 
and in recent years federation secretary of the Federal Council of Churches. 

WiuiAmM H. P. Faunce, from whose important article in the Christian Cen- 
tury on the theological troubles of the Baptists we quote, is president of Brown 
University (since 1899), following successful service as a Baptist pastor. He 
is an able and broad-minded writer and lecturer on religious, social and inter- 
national subjects. 

Rose Brooks is the pen name of the author of the delightful children’s story, 
Father's Bag. She is one of the most popular of our children’s story writers. 

CHESTER DUNHAM, who contributes Our Pilgrim Pulpit sermon this week, is 
a specialist in religious education, and assistant to Dr. Gammon in the Middle 
West District secretaryship of the Congregational Education Society. 


‘ The Child Song It Will Pay You to Read 


By J. B. Lawrence Tur REUNIFICATION OF Russia, by Lazo 

I know that only angel choirs PasvoLsky (Yale Review, April). The author 
Are tuned to sing “God’s praise ; is a Russian liberal editor and writer, who has 
I know that only seraph wires lived in this country since the war. He states 
Can pure Hosannas raise. that the German desire is to create ‘‘a string 
of small buffer states round the western and 

But, thanks to Him, the humblest soul southern boundaries of great Russia.” Such 


That cries to Perfect Love, 
Can make a melody to roll 
Up to the Throne above. 


a dismemberment of Russia would be fatal. 
A TowN WHERE PEOPLE PULL TOGETHER, 
by Kerene SuMNER (The American, May). 


T’ve felt the great cathedral ring An interesting account of the Community 
With sacrificial song, House in Winnetka, Ill., a center of activity 
While organ spoke—a living thing, for all the people. “Over 69,000 were tallied 
To lead the tuneful throng, as using Community House during the year 
And I have heard a simple voice, in an all-day round of wholesome activities. 
It was a child that sang; Wifty-nine groups are taking advantage weekly 
She made a thousand hearts rejoice, of Community House privileges for amuse- 
And, I know, Heaven rang. ment, exercise, education, conference, dra- 


matics, dancing, ete.” 


We Gather Bright as Children ~ 2 
By Arthur Bardwell Patten ; SHaunrite Poems 


(May be sung to Martineau or to Webb.) Maltbie D. Babcock once said in a sermon: 
We gather bright as children, “No matter what the weather does, no matter 
We rally strong as youth, what the tides—rain or shine, snow or blow, 
And cheer our loyal teachers to steer by the stars and with a true heart to 
Who light the path of truth. keep the course as best I can, is to succeed 
God bless their earnest labors, and be no failure.” His “Be Strong!” is 
And warm their hearts with joy, truly strength-giving. Mrs. M. S. Flint, 

By all the love and honor Braintree, Mass., and another reader have 


Of every girl and boy. both suggested that we print it here. 
: : Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift, 
Shun not the struggle, face it, ’tis God’s gift. 
Be strong! 


We lift our morning faces, 
Our early promise bring, 
And raise our glad Hosannas, 

To greet the teachers’ King: 
We breathe our deeper longing, 


i F Be strong! 

eerie yrith one sctord Say not the days are evil—who’s to blame? 
Paeeanzey lore os Sia ’ And fold the hands and acquiesce—O shame! 

The children’s earthly Lord. Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s 
We thank the Heavenly Father name. 

For Bible, church, and friends, Be strong! 
And for the precious Gospel Be strong! 

His boundless merey sends. It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
We pledge Him willing service, How hard the battle goes, the day how long. 

And with the teachers sing— Faint not, fight on! Tomorrow comes the song. 
All-hail and Hallelujah Be strong! 


To God the Heavenly King! Mattie D. Babcock. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Life’s Sunny Side 
Comment on Topic for June 18-24 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Cultivating Contentment. Phil. 4: 
10-20. 


Pagani ays 
Light on the Bible Passage i 

In a time of need Paul found great comfort 
in the unquestioned affection of his friends. 
Not simply the occasional possession of it, but 
the assurance that he could use it when he 
needed it most. How wise it is to develop such 
intimacies! Paul placed the emphasis on the 
things that he had, rather than on those that 
he would like to have. He did not complain 
of want. If humility was what any occasion 
in which he found himself required, he prac- 
tised it. If prosperity was coming his way, 
he made the most of it. He says that he had 
been initiated into the secret of getting every- 
thing possible out of all conditions of life. This 
secret was that Christ would make him strong 
for everything. It rests back on an unshak- 
able faith in God. 


Leads for the Leader 

Unrest is one of the strong characteristics 
of our day. It is found in large groups; it 
is there because it is individuals. Much of the 
unhappiness of the present comes from it. 
This meeting gives us a chance to study the 
cure for it. 


Where does ambition end and contentment 
begin? Is the former a driving force? the 
latter the virtue that keeps us from losing 
what we have already gained? 


What can we do to put out jealousy from 
our minds—a powerful germ that breeds dis- 
content? 


Contentment comes from comparison—not 
with those who have more than we have, but 
with those who have less. 


Have we discovered for ourselves Paul’s 
secret? 


Thoughts for Members 
The most satisfactory thing in all this 
earthly life is to be able to serve our fellow- 
beings—first, those who are bound to us by 
ties of love, then the wider circle of fellow- 
townsmen, fellow-countrymen or fellowmen. 
—Charles W. Eliot. 


Sweet are the thoughts that savor of content; 
The quiet mind is richer than a crown. 
—Robert Greene. 


Happiness belongs to those who are contented. 


I do not ask, O Lord, that life may be 
A pleasant road ; 
I do not ask that Thou wouldst take from me 
Aught of its load. 
For one thing only, Lord, dear Lord, I plead: 
é Lead me aright, 
Though strength should falter, and though heart 
should bleed, 
Through Peace to Light. 
I do not ask my cross to understand, 
My way to see; 
Better in darkness just to feel thy hand, 
And follow thee. 
—Adelaide A. Procter. 


A Moment of Prayer 
Keep us, O Father, from dwelling on the 


‘Jacks of life. Open our eyes to see the unde- 


served blessings with which thou dost flood - 
our lives. Teach us to rest our hearts on 
thee. Amen. 


Miss Sarah Bundy Resigns 
The resignation of Miss Sarah HW. Bundy as 
assistant superintendent and director of reli- 
gious education for the Southern California 
Congregational Conference deserves more than 
passing notice because for more than a decade 


she has served the Conference in various 
capacities in most efficient fashion. Shortly 
after graduating from Stanford University, 


where she made her mark, Miss Bundy found 
herself in the service of the Conference in 
eyer-enlarging fields of influence—as assistant 
superintendent, and then as director of reli- 
gious education. In both capacities she has 
steadfastly continued her Christian ministry 
with rare skill, great discernment and fine 
judgment. Much of the success of the last ten 
years has been due to her initiative and ad- 
ministrative ability, to her mentality, trained 
intelligence and spiritual insight. 

Through her thorough and sympathetic 
knowledge of the churches and their needs, 
fitting herself by still further study, in the 
University of Southern California, where she 
received the degree of A.M. with high honor, 
in order to meet the opportunity which pre- 
sented itself to her, she began her work four 
years ago as director of religious education, 
pioneering in a new and untried field. In her 
work with the young people, who were rarely 
found at the meetings of the local Associations 
and State Conference, she has rendered in- 
valuable service for years to come, and has 
endeared herself to hundreds of the youth who 
through her have found a place for themselves 
in the program of.the united and co-operating 
Congregational churches, as well as in the 
local church and the Christian Hndeavor con- 
ventions. The pronounced success of the sum- 
mer conferences for young people which began 
in Long Beach three years ago; the ever in- 
creasing and enthusiastic attendance of the 
young people at the annual meetings of the 
State Conference; the many institutes and con- 
ferences for teachers in groups of church schools 
—all are the results of her untiring efforts, 
her wise counsel, her capable leadership, in the 
building up of the moral and spiritual life of 
the youth of the Southland. 

Indeed, the very growth of the work and the 
enlargement of the field under her skillful 
hands, led Miss Bundy to present her resigna- 
tion regretfully, giving as her chief reason the 
fact that she felt unable longer to continue in 
a position which involved so much travel. So 
desirous were the directors of the Conference 
in haying her continue, that a committee was 
appointed to express to her their deep appre- 
ciation of her faithful and efficient service and 
their profound regret at the resignation, and 
to offer her a leave of absence in the hope that 
she might continue as director of religious edu- 
cation, even with some limitation of the field 
of endeavor. While deeply appreciating the 
generous offer as a fine and spontaneous token 
of good will and esteem, Miss Bundy felt that 
her decision must be final, the resignation to 
take effect July 15, after the Young People’s 
Conference at Pomona College. 

In addition to her manifold duties as an 
officer of the Conference, Miss Bundy has been 
the faithful correspondent of The Congrega- 
tionalist, and the editor of its “Camino Real’ ; 
‘a writer of interesting and informing articles 
for various magazines; a teacher with quicken- 
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ing power and a public speaker with a timely 
message and a vision for the tasks. 

The Conference, at its annual meeting, 
unanimously voiced “Its hearty appreciation 
of the splendid, constructive, sacrificial service 
she has rendered,’ and resolved “Io show its 
gratitude and appreciation, not merely by 
formal resolutions, but by building in better 
fashion on the foundation she has helped to 
lay, the superstructure of a well-balanced sys- 
tem of religious education.” No one person 
can do her work or fill her place, and doubtless 
the Conference will employ the whole time of 
the best available person as director of reli- 
gious education. Meanwhile, Miss Bundy is 
rich, indeed, in friends and comrades, who wish 
her the fullest and freest opportunity for self- 
expression and self-realization and the richest 
reward for her of all her unselfish service. 


Dr. L. H. Royce in Missouri 

Our “Specialist in City Work,” Dr. Luman 
H. Royce, recently visited three Missouri cities 
where new work is under consideration. He 
met Rey. R. Bi: Morgan, pastor of Plymouth, 
St. Joseph, and the church committee, and 
helped to encourage them to build a new 
$30,000 edifice. At Kansas City, Dr. Royce 
visited the Country Club District, and is en- 
thusiastic over the establishment of a work in 
that growing section of this metropolis, which 
is the gateway to the great Southwest. 

In St. Louis he spoke before the Congrega- 
tional Ministers’ Union, and preached at Im- 
manuel Church, which congregation is plan- 
ning to erect a new $30,000 meeting-house. 


Dr. Dascomb Resigns at Denver 
Rey. H. Nutting Dascomb became pastor of 
PLyMOUTH, DPNvrER, in 1919, and in Novem- 
ber last the church voted to ask him to retire 
from the pastorate, his resignation to take 
effect March 31, 1922. Wide publicity was 
given this event, not only in the Denver papers, 
but the incident was copied in the daily press 
East and West. In view of the rather unusual 
circumstances, the following summary of the 
situation will be of interest to the public. 
Plymouth Church was organized by Dr. F. 
T. Bayley, who was its only’ pastor for more 
than a quarter of a century. The building 
was situated in a rapidly growing section of 
the city, and to it flocked a group of young 
people drawn by the splendid personality and 
outstanding leadership of its deservedly popu- 
lar pastor. The chureh was noted for its home- 
like atmosphere, its splendid music, and the 
uniform excellence of the pulpit ministrations 
of Dr. Bayley. The church was distinctly a 
family church and continued as such until he 
passed away. Dr. C. F. Swift served the 
ehurch acceptably a few months, when he was 
stricken with an illness from which he did 
not recover, after which the church called 
Mr. Dascomb. A - 
Rey. H. N. Dascomb was educated in Dart- 
mouth College and graduated from Chicago 
Seminary. To his credit are two successful 
pastorates of eight years each—one in Port 
Huron, Mich., and one in Cleveland, O. While 
in the Seminary, Mr. Dascomb came under the 
influence of Prof. Graham Taylor, and gained 
a social point of view which has characterized 
all of his ministry since. He is scholarly, 
thorough, dependable, a man of ideals and con- 
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viction and not easily moved when he takes a 
position he considers inevitable and right. 


It is not difficult to appreciate the situation 
when a family church, led by a minister so 
beloved as Dr. Bayley, suddenly found itself 
confronting changing conditions in its neigh- 
borhood, under the leadership of a man with 
a modern program such as Mr. Dascomb 
brought to it. One of the conditions under 
which he undertook the pastorate was that the 
church would back him up in a modern com- 
munity program. lLHarly in his ministry an 
open forum was established. To its platform 
were ,inyited progressive thinkers as well as 
labor leaders of the city, and such controverted 
subjects as the relation between labor and 
capital, the League of Nations, ete., were freely 
discussed there. 

In 1920, before Mr. Dascomb had been in 
Denver a year, a great street ear strike was 
called in the city. It was of such magnitude, 
and the issues involved were so fundamental, 
that a special investigation and report was 
made upon the strike by representatives of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, Dr. E. T. Devine, of New York, act- 
ing as chairman. Mr. Dascomb was requested 
to serve as the representative of the Congre- 
gational churches in Denver on this committee, 
and he did so, lending his name to the report 
as it was finally issued by the Federal Council. 

One who was well acquainted with the facts 
summarizes the whole situation, which resulted 
in Mr. Dascomb’s being asked to give up the 
pastorate, as follows: 


First. An eagerness on the part of some in 
the church to see results sooner than they 
had a right to expect them. Our conservative 
friends say that some of the things which were 
promised when a Community Church program 
was adopted and Dr. Dascomb was called have 
not materialized. This is true, but rapid prog- 
ress toward materialization was being made. 

Second. A rather strong and _ influential 
group, though small, care more for preaching 
than for programs. 

Third. An unwillingness on the part of 
some who were fully able to do so, to pay the 
cost of a highly organized church. They were 
unwilling to meet the cost in money or in sery- 
ice. It is a fact that a Community Church 
program costs money, and unless the member- 
ship is constantly growing or the congregations 
are large, it may be difficult to finance such a 
program. Pha? 

Fourth. Mr. Dascomb’s views on social and 
economic questions were hardly in accord with 
the average mind of the congregation. The 
situation was further complicated by the fact 
that 1920 was a Presidential year and Mr. 
Dascomb as a part of his liberal thinking sup- 
ported the League of Nations, a Wilson meas- 
ure and an issue in the campaign. It is easy 
to infer, therefore, that his liberal views had 
much to do with his retirement, although it 
cannot be said that they alone were responsible. 


Some of Mr. Dascomb’s friends say that he 
is not always as tactful as he might be and 
that he does not always make it easy for his 
friends to support him. Upon this point, how- 
ever, it must be said that there are few men 
who would be able to conduct themselves in 
what might be called a tactful manner con- 
sidering the experience through which he 
passed during that period when the church 
was organizing a campaign against him. 

One of Mr. Dascomb’s friends writes: 

I am fond of him. A more whole-souled, 


unselfish, consecrated Christian minister never — 


stood in a pulpit. I can overlook his defects 
when I realize how many splendid qualities of 
heart ‘and soul he possesses. He may be too 
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anxious for immediate results and not willing 
to bide his time. 


He himself writes: j 

In spite of my experience, there is a deep 
feeling in my heart that I want to continue 
in the ministry. All my preparation has been 
for the pulpit. I should feel wholly lost if I 
did not have a chance to preach Sundays. I 
like the sympathetic contacts with people and 
social service institutions open to the ministry. 


In spite of these unfortunate experiences, 
Plymouth Church has not been so successful 
as it is now since the early days of Dr. Bay- 
ley’s ministry, and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that neither the church nor the minister will 
ultimately suffer because of the fact that they 
were unable to work out together the problems 
of Plymouth Church as it faces the new day. 


A Sermon that Brought Results 

Not always are the economic consequences 
of a sermon as vividly evident as they were 
in the Dartmouth College community recently, 
when Rey. H. A. Jump, of Manchester, N. H., 
happened to be the preacher. It was Mothers’ 
Sunday, and in the conclusion of his address 
to the 1,300 boys, the preacher urged them to 
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remember “mother” with a phone or telegraph 
message that evening before they retired. In 
consequence the little telegraph office was liter- 
ally swamped with unexpected business after 
supper. The operator confessed that the vol- 
ume of messages quite surpassed any record 
since she took over the office. And the tele- 
phone wires were similarly overcrowded. One 
person trying for Boston was told that there 
were 25 calls for the “Hub” listed ahead of 
his. Wouldn’t the preachers be amazed if all 
their sermons had so immediate and astound- 
ing effect upon the world’s business? 


League of Church Assistants 


Members of the Congregational League of 
Church Assistants have just received an inter- 
esting report from their president, Miss Grace 
Morrill, South Church, Concord, N. H., of the 
meeting of the Religious Education Association 
which she attended. 

The occasional interchange of experience and 
Suggestion is proving a valuable innovation in 
the activity of this scattered but important 
league of women workers. 


With the States in Conference 


Michigan Has Educational Program 

An educational program, presented in Michi- 
gan’s great educational center, describes the 
80th annual meeting of the Michigan Confer- 
ence, held in Ann Arbor, May 16-18. 

The Conference opened with an address on 
“Our Denominational Privileges and Responsi- 
bilities,” by the moderator, Rey. St. Clare 
Parsons, of Greenvillé. 

The distinctively educational program began 
with the address of President M. L. Burton, 
of the University of Michigan, who spoke on 
“A Possible Future for American Education.” 
He stressed the place of leadership in educa- 
tion belonging to a great university; also, its 
limitations so far as religious education was 
concerned. This must be supplied by the 
churches. He affirmed that the realities of 
life are to be found in the spirit, and that 
only that education would endure that was 
spiritual and character-building. Prof. H. E. 
Riggs, professor of civil engineering at the 
University of Michigan, at a later session, 
spoke on “The Relationship of the Church to 
the Students in State Universities, and HEspe- 
cially at the University of Michigan.” The 
fact was stated in this address that some 60 
members of the faculty of the University of 
Michigan are members of First Church, Ann 
Arbor. Professor Riggs/brought out into, the 
clear light the need of the churches to support 
and assist the Ann Arbor Church in carrying 
out its plans for enlargement to meet the needs 
of the great body of Congregational students 
in attendance at the University, a task beyond 
the financial ability of the Ann Arbor Church. 
_ President P. F. Voelker brought with him an 
enthusiastic report of progress made at Olivet 
Yollege, as he presented the subject of “A 
hallenge to Congregationalism.” He empha- 
ized the importance of the place of the small 
ollege in its fruitfulness in producing religious 
eaders. 

Secretary F. M. Sheldon presented the mat- 
er of “Missionary Education.” Rev. J. W. F. 
avies, of Winnetka, Ill., addressed the Con- 
erence on the “Program of Religious Educa- 
jon in the Local Church.” Miss Mary Aber- 
athy, superintendent of week-day religious 
nstruction, Gary, Ind., spoke on “Week-Day 
Religious Education,” an enterprise carried on 
successfully at Gary. Dr. D. F. Bradley, of 
eveland, O., presented the matter of the “Edu- 
tional Foundation.” Rev. E. R. Latham, 


Michigan’s director of religious education in 
the Congregational churches, spoke briefly on 
pliases of this work. 

The Conference made definite response to 
the sppeals for the assistance of the churches 
in support of religious education in cur uni- 
versity ond college centers by passing a reso- 
lution calling for the forming of a state edu- 
cationz1 foundation, which will have charge of 
the raising of funds for this purpose. 

Other speakers who addressed the (orfer- 
ence included Secretary G. L. Cady, of the 
A. M. A. He affirmed that the Negro race 
is thrilling with hope, and determined to “leave 
its low-vaulted past.” He presented our task 
as that of educating leaders of this race. Sec- 
retary I’. L. Moore, of the H. M. S., gave an 
address on “Missions on the Old Frontier,” 
in which he related experiences of his earlier 
days when he served as missionary in the great 
West. Mrs. A. W. Collins, the new state 
worker in connection with women’s work in 
the churches, spoke on ‘Getting Acquainted.” 
Rey. W. S. Steensma, of Jackson, was elected 
moderator for the ensuing year. The sermon 
was. preached by Rev. J. P. Huget, of New 
York, and was an impressive message on the 
subject, ‘The Biography of a Fragrance.” 
The devotional services of the Conference had 
as their general theme, “Great Inspirations to 
Service.” They were conducted by the chap- 
lain, Rev. C. M. Burkholder, of St. Clair. 


‘The report of Supt. J. W. Sutherland showed 
that the churches of Michigan had made an 
increase in members of 1,150, during the year, 
and that 2,500 members had been added to the 
Sunday schools and young people’s organiza- 
tions. Benevolences showed a gain of $6,000; 
pastor’s salaries had been increased encourag- 
ingly ; and many improvements had been made 
in church property. 

The brotherhood banquet met in the banquet 
room of the Michigan Union Building, and was 
presided over by Mr. Frank Welton, of Cadil- 
lac. It was fitting that at this closing gather- 
ing of the Congregational Conference, there 
should be present, as the speaker of the occa- 
sion, Secretary Burton of the National Coun- 
cil, brother of President Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. His splendid address on 
“Our Denominational Trusteeship” found its 
way to the hearts of the people who heard him 
and made a lasting impression. 

An unusually pleasant feature of this meet- 
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ing of the Conference was the invitation ex- 
tended to the delegates and officers to be the 
guests of the University Musical Society on 
two evenings of the May Festival Concerts, 
and of listening to the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Chi. 1B: 


Iowa Conference Meets at Newton 

Congregationalists of lJIowa assembled at 
Newton, May 16-18, for the 83d annual meet- 
ing. The weather being propitious, and the 
program inviting, the attendance was large, 
the registration reaching 260, besides a great 
many who drove in for two or three sessions 
and did not register. The Newton Church was 
as gracious in its hospitality ag heart could 
desire, and its genial pastor, Dr. G. CG. Wil- 
liams, while radiating good cheer and brother- 
liness, managed the whole affair with the ex- 
pert skill of a social engineer. 

The program opened Tuesday afternoon in- 
stead of Tuesday evening, which has been cus- 
tomary heretofore. This proved an admirable 
arrangement, as it permitted the disposal of 
certain routine business and cleared the way 
for the main program. The joint session with 
the W. H. M. U., the first afternoon, was a 
new and fine feature. Dr. F. N. White, of the 
A. M. A., spoke illuminatingly on “Our Tough- 
est Problem”; Miss Margaret Taylor explained 
the work of the Chicago Training School for 
Women; and Miss Miriam Woodberry, of New 
York, who delivered several addresses during 
the Conference, gave one of her intensely in- 
teresting messages at this opening session 

The sermon was preached by Rev. E. W. 
Cross, of Grinnell, on “Discipleship and Fel- 
lowship.” It was a thoughtful, spiritual and 
stimulating discourse, which made all who 
heard it feel the greatness and the glory of our 
fellowship with those who are great believers, 
thinkers, lovers and workers in the Kingdom. 

Rey. W. G. Ramsay, of Ottumwa, was 
elected moderator, and Rey. A. B. MacLeod, of 
Cedar Falls, conducted two unusually helpful 
devotional periods. Indeed, it was frequently 
remarked that this Conference struck a high 
and helpful spiritual note which was sustained 
to the very end. This spiritual emphasis was 
further reflected in four addresses: “The Min- 
ister as Interpreter of Spiritual AdlarRAO. None 
Rev. B. M. Southgate, of Algona; “The Minis- 
ter as a Spiritual Leader,” by Rev. J. Irvine 
Walker, of Osage; “The Laymen’s Spiritual 
Opportunity,” by Mr. ©. E. Carey, of Red 
Oak; and “The Laymen’s Spiritual Respon- 
sibility,” By Prof. C. T. Hickok, of Coe Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids. The last two addresses 
awakened such interest as to draw out a vote 
to have them printed for wider distribution. 
The address of the retiring moderator, Mr. 
WH. R. Lay, was a ringing call to the churches 
to move forward to greater achievements. 

The young people’s rally, under the direc- 
tion of Rey. R. J. Montgomery, was given a 
large and important place on the program. A 
dozen choice young people, of high school and 
college age, and three pastors, set forth in rapid 
suceéssion various phases of young people’s 
work. This session was fittingly climaxed by 
the young people’s banquet, at which Secretary 
F. M. Sheldon made an earnest plea for trained 
Christian leadership. 

Our fellowship was enriched and our pro- 
gram greatly strengthened by the presence of 
several of our national representatives In 
addition to those mentioned, Dr. C. B. Burton, 
of the National Council, thrilled his hearers 
with his strong address on “Our Great Ad- 
venture”; Dr. J. P. Huget, of Brooklyn, helped 
to put on a cap sheaf in an address on “Pro- 
gressive Pioneering”; Rey. W. F. English and 
Rey. Arthur Ryan brought up-to-date infor- 
mation on the international situation and the 
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Near East; while Dr. Maleolm Dana ac- 
quainted us with “The Larger Parish Plan,” 
which he has so splendidly developed. 

The Conference took a significant forward 
step in assuming in part, or in whole, the 
financial support of a Chair of Religious Edu- 
cation in Grinnell College. It is believed this 
will bring the churches and the College into 
closer affiliation and be to their mutual ad- 
vantage. The College will have the appointing 
power and the full management of this profes- 
sorship. Tabor ‘College was also endorsed and 
pledged financial assistance. The newly elected 
president, Rey. S. HE. Lynd, was present and 
participated in the Conference. 

The State work shows encouraging gains: 
during the last year in church membership, 
469; in church schools, 2,055; in young people’s 
societies a gain of 11 societies and 582 mem- 
bers. The benevolences reached $100,000, and 
the grand total of our giving was $193,000. 

The Conference adopted strong resolutions 
on the Near Fast situation, and on the tem- 
perance question, and placed itself on record 
as favoring in principle the Plan of Organic 
Union. Pp, A J. 


News of the Churches 


OREGON 
First, Salem, Seventy Years Old 
First, Satem, Dr. W. C. Kantner, pastor, 
is preparing to celebrate its 70th Anniversary 
on the coming Fourth of July. The church 
was organized in 1852, with four members. 
The interior of the church is to be renovated 
and a new window installed. 


New Members Unite with Central, Salem 

CENTRAL, SALEM, received 24 new members 
on Easter, 16 on confession. The young people 
of the church school gave the biblical drama, 
“Resurrection Morn,” before the largest audi- 
ence that ever crowded the house. 


Events at First, Eugene 

First, EvucENE, Rey. W. H. L, Marshall, 
pastor, received 20 members on Haster, 16 on 
confession. This church conducted a vesper 
service from January to April with excellent 
attendance. Mr. and Mrs. L. P. Putnam, of 
Chicago, have been welcomed into the mem- 
bership this winter. Mr. Putnam has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the University Y. M. C. A., 
with joint support of the denomingtional so- 
cieties and local forces. He is emphasizing 
the responsibility of the students for their own 
religious activities and organizing them to 
secure a full enlistment of student members 
in the local churches of Hugene. Mr. Putnam 
is taking up his work with well-directed vigor 
and enthusiasm. 


TEXAS 

Around the State 

Despite two floods in less than 20 days, 
despite also continued intensity in the conflict 
between Ku Klux and outbreaking criminality 
here and there, especially in the oil fields, it 
is possible to present cheering news items from 
the Congregational churches of the state. 

CENTRAL, DatiAs, under the vigorous 
leadership of Dr. T. H. Harper, had a spring 
campaign for membership, including two weeks 
of special meetings, April 2-16, which culmi- 
nated in a triumphant Haster Sunday. Forty- 
one members were received, and the attendance 
at church school reached more than 400. 
DPyerybody is rejoicing, even though Dr. Harper 
had to be sent to Mineral Wells for reinvigora- 
tion afterwards; and since that object was 
attained, the rejoicing continues. 

Junius Hereurs, DAtuas, Rev. J. L. Smith, 
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First CHURCH, AURORA, NEB. 
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pastor, also made gratifying gains, receiving 
14 persons into membership. PALESTINE, one 
of our older churches in the state, where a 
building enterprise has taxed severely the 
powers of a faithful people, shows a large in- 
crease in attendance at both morning and 
evening services. On a few occasions the 
ample auditorium has been filled, and on Waster 
Sunday 383 accessions brought welcome encour- 
agement. Rey. W. U. Holley is the minister. 

San ANTONIO comes into the list of adyvanc- 
ing churches. Rev. and Mrs. M. O. Lambly 
have been the leaders for about seven months. 
New courage has come to all workers, and a 
steady increase both in audience and attend- 
ance at the church school is marked, while 
during the current year 20 members have been 
added, 14 of them on Haster day. One feature 
on this field is a men’s club, meeting each 
week, devoted not merely to good eating and 
recreation, but to serious study of important 
themes and planning real achievements. At a 
recent meeting two themes were effectively 
presented: one, “Reasons Shakespeare Should 
be Taught in Our Public Schools’; the other, 
“The Importance, Tendencies and Dangers of 
Vocational Training.” The pastor claims that 
the club has “settled the prohibition question 
and solved the problems of the union and open 
shop,” and that it now advances manfully to 
attack the curriculum problems of the public 
school. 

To the list of cheering notes may be added 
the report from Fort Artuur. Rev. W. I. 
Caughran, the pastor, has been a leading factor 
in the life of the city for five years, and has 
been gathering slowly an unusually capable 
group of workers. This spring, in addition to 
subscribing the largest budget of the church’s 
life, a thorough remodeling of the house of 
worship and improvement of the parsonage 
have been undertaken and carried through to 
successful completion. The buildings have 
been raised and the lots filled in, thus making 
the grounds dry. Wight classrooms haye been 
secured by a re-arrangement of the church in- 
terior, at the same time greatly improving the 
attractiveness of the auditorium and increas- 
ing the general usefulness of the edifice, espe- 
cially for educational and social purposes. The 
cost was over $5,000, which, with help from 
the Chureh Building Society, has been wholly 
provided. Twelve members were added and 
others are pledged to membership. 

Fort Wortnu, Rev. O. J. Read, pastor, re- 
ports steady gains. The striking thing in this 
church is the growth of the Christian Endeavor 


Society and kindred organizations. In the 
city the churches have instituted a system of 
inter-church rivalry, tested by monthly meet- 
ings, at which the C. HE. group showing largest 
gains and the largest attendance at the meet- 
ing received awards, and in the end, loving 
cups. The Congregational Hndeavorers won 
both cups, and the president of the society 
will show the trophies with some pride when- 
ever you will visit his home. A. E. B. 


NEBRASKA 
Semi-Centennial Celebration at Aurora 

First, AURORA, celebrated its 50th anniver- 
sary, April 28-30. As it was the first perma- 
nent church organized in Hamilton County, 
the celebration was planned on a community 
scale. The history of the organization was 
presented in pageant, with a cast of 90 people, 
and although the performance took place after 
dark and out of doors, 2,000 people witnessed 
it. Spectators saw a gasoline-driven May- 
flower dock at Plymouth Rock and discharge 
its band of singing Pilgrims, who marched to. 
the pageant grounds, led by the Spirit of the 
Church. There the first religious meeting was 
held around a bonfire. Father Time then ap- 
peared to lead the Pilgrims away, only to 
pring them back in a prairie schooner. As 
Nebraska Pioneers, they proceeded to organize 
the First Church of Aurora. Then came the 
storms and droughts and grasshoppers. Never- 
theless the two church buildings appeared in 
order and the church grew steadily. Next came 
the War Spirits, who led away a group of 
young soldiers. But in time these returned, led 
by the Spirit of Democracy, who presented her 
veterans to the Spirit of the Church. Around 
this group formed representatives of each 0 
ganization within the church, facing toward 
the Future, and uniting for greater service 
Miss Marie McKee, a member of the church, 
is author of the scenario and supervisor of the 
cast. 

The following evening a reception was giver 
to the community, when letters were read from 
ex-pastors and absent members. Three ex 
pastors spoke briefly and others added their 
reminiscences, A bouquet of fifty flowers wa‘ 
presented to Mr. and Mrs. P. ©. Culver, the 
only surviving charter members. 

Three meetings were held on Sunday. 
the morning service the sermon was preachet 
by President J. N. Bennett, of Doane College 
and a class of 33 was admitted into member 
ship. At the vesper service, Supt. S. I. Han 
ford, pastor of the church from 1891-1 
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gave the address. The evening sermon was by 
Supt. A. E. Ricker, of Dallas, Tex., pastor of 
the church from 1901-1907. 

First, Aurora, has 181 members and is doing 
a large work for young people. Membership 
has grown nearly 100 per cent. within the last 
year. Rey. Ervine Inglis is pastor. 

Chel M: 

Ordination of John N. Bennett 

The Blue Valley Association, at its annual 
meeting at Harvard, May 1, gave ordination 
to President J. N. Bennett, of Doane College. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. P. J. Thiel 
and other parts were taken by Rev. C. G. 
Murphy, Rev. W. A. Tyler and Rey. W. A. 
Cave 

President Bennett is the son of Rev. W. P. 
Bennett, for many years a leading minister in 
the state. His brother, Rev. J. H. Bennett, 
was also a minister. With the exception of 
18 months spent in “Y” work overseas, Dr. 
Bennett has been engaged in academy and 
college work. He began his work as teacher 
in Franklin Academy; then was principal of 
Chadron Academy; then professor in and since 
1919, president of Doane College. 

In his statement, President Bennett gave 
the following reasons for presenting himself 
for ordination: 


My duties as president of Doane College are 
largely of the nature of a ministry. My rela- 
tions to the students in their daily lives, in 
their choices of a life work and their outlook 
upon life itself involve much of the intimacy 
of the Christian pastor. The motto on the 
college wall is, “We Build on Christ.” We 
endeavor to make it easy for the boys and 
girls, during their college days, to find their 
way into distinctly Christian life and service. 

My relations to the homes of our students 
and to the communities from which they come 
are very much those of the pastor and advisor. 
My very position gives me entrance to those 
homes and communities that is more intimate 
than that of almost any other layman. 

The college president’s relations to the 
churches can be one of real pastoral and teach- 
ing service. So often he is invited into a 
church when it is without a pastor to take 
charge of the services for the day. Many of 
the church problems are laid upon his heart 
for assistance in solution. In all these cir- 
cumstances the assumption is often made that 
I am a clergyman, and often to my real 
embarrassment. 


WISCONSIN 
Mother’s Day Service at Mineral Po‘nt 

Additional improvements to the church 
building of MiNeRAL POINT are in progress, 
including a kitchen and other conveniences. 
On Waster, 21 were received into membership 
on confession, which makes a total of 268 ad- 
ditions during the three years of this pastor- 
ate. Recently 70 of the Junior Hndeavorers 

- had charge of the morning service and ren- 
dered an uplifting missionary program. 

On Mother’s Day the evening service was in 
charge of the Senior ©. HD. Society. Members 
pinned a tulip on every mother present. At 
the morning service every worshiper was pre- 
sented with a Mother’s Day souvenir folder. 
Rey. A. H. Schoenfeld is pastor of Mineral 
Point. 

ILLINOIS 
In Recognition of Dr. Gammon’s Good Work 

The Marion Lawrence Cup, given by Mr. 
B. K. Warren some years ago to be presented 
year by year to the church school of the state 
reaching the highest grade on the basis of the 
Pilgrim standard, was awarded this year to 
First, Oak Park, of which Mrs. Grace BH. 
Mayer-Oakes is director of religious education 
and young people’s work. This is the second 
time that the cup has been won by First; 
Winnetka has had it twice. To make it pos- 
sible for all the schools of the state to have 
opportunity to win recognition, the Conference, 

on recommendation: of the State Committee on 
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Religious Education, voted that a new cup, 
known as the Robert W. Gammon trophy, 
shall be awarded hereafter to the school mak- 
ing the greatest progress during the year. This 
award, in honor of Dr. Gammon, recognizes 
11 years of service as director of Religious 
Education and Young Peoples’ Work in the 
Illinois Conference. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Becomes Minister of First, Pittsburg 

Rev. D. D. Gorton has recently undertaken 
the pastorate of First, PITTSBURG. Three 
months ago Mr. Gorton found this chure, 
pastorless for over a year, with no church 
services, except the Sunday school. He began 
supplying, and at the recent annual meeting 
was called as stated supply, with the privi- 
leges of a pastor in connection with certain 
educational work. New officers were elected, 


and the church has assumed new life and ac- 
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How to Find Out the Will of the 


Lord 

Wirst: Pray. 

Second: Think. 

Third: Talk to wise people, but do not 
regard their decision as final. 

Fourth: Beware of the bias of your own 
will, but do not be too much afraid of it. 
It is a mistake to think that God’s will is 
necessarily in the line of the disagreeable. 

Fifth: Meantime, do the nearest duty; 
for doing God’s will in small things is the 
best preparation for knowing it in great 
things. ‘ 

Sixth: When decision 
necessary, go ahead. 

Seventh: Never reconsider the decision 
when it is finally acted upon. 

Bighth: You will probably not find out 
till afterward—perhaps long afterward— 
that you have been led at all. 

These eight macims were found inscribed 
upon a flyleaf in the Bible of Prof. Henry 
Drummond. 


and action are 
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tivities. The church was organized in 1903 
by A. H. Claflin, as a community chureh, and 
in 1907 the present edifice was erected, with 
gymnasium, baths, etc. Mr. Gorton has long 
been interested in drugless healing ; he has 
faith in chiropractic treatment wisely exer- 
cised, and a free clinic has been established 
as a part of the community work. 


NEW YORK 

Decennial of Mapleton Park, Brooklyn 

MapLETON PARK, BROOKLYN, has just been 
celebrating the completion of ten years of its 
history. The present pastor, Rev. BE. W. Rob- 
inson, completed seven years’ ministry with 
the church on May 9. The church property 
has a valuation of approximately $15,000, and 
is nearly free of debt. Seven years ago, when 
Mr. Robinson began his pastorate, the mem- 
bership was 40; today, despite the fact that 
about 100 have been eliminated by removal 
otherwise, the membership has grown to 


or 

183. Twelve were added on Faster Sunday 
this year, eight on confession.” The gain 
since Easter, 1921, has been 75; and the 


church attendance and interest have been 
marked this winter. At the annual meeting 
in January $1,000 was added to the pastor’s 
salary; and the treasurer reported all bills 
paid and a small balance in the treasury. 
The women of the church have recently 
organized a “Mother and Big Sisters’ League” 
with a membership at present of 50. This 
League is the outgrowth of a series of lectures 
by the pastor’s wife, who is a graduate physi- 
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cian, on “How God Keeps the Harth Populated 
with Plants, Insects, Animals, and Human 
Beings.” 


Large Increase in Richmond Hill Membership 

On May 7, Union, RicHmonpd HILL, wit- 
nessed the largest communion service in its 
history. The minister, Rev. A. M. Ellis, re- 
ceived 88 new members, making a total of 121 
since Jan. 1 and 293 for the two years of the 
present pastorate. Of the members received 
May 7, 28 came from the pastor’s class, 19 
were adults who came on confession and 41 
came by letter from other churches. 

An unusual part of the service was that 
those coming by letter were received accord- 
ing to the denominations from which they came. 
Wight denominations were represented in the 
following order: Presbyterian, Methodist, Dutch 
Reformed, Congregational, Baptist, Hpiscopa- 
lian and Lutheran. In that way the members 
of the congregation were forcibly reminded of 
the fact that “Union” Church is union in 
reality as in name. 

During the present pastorate there have been 
received 53 Presbyterians, 41 Methodists, 28 
Congregationalists, 15 Dutch Reformed, eight 
Baptists, eight Bpiscopalians, four Lutherans, 
four Universalists, four Disciples, one French 
Byangelical, one Church of the Nazarene. One 
Hebrew and several Catholics have come on 
confession of faith. 


CONNECTICUT 

Rey. R. J. Clinchy Goes to Cornwall 

First, CORNWALL, after two and a half 
years without a pastor, has secured Rey. R. J. 
Clinchy, who begins work in June. He is a 
member of the Society of Friends, a graduate 
of Drew and Columbia and had considerable 
experience in religious war work. Mrs. Clinchy 
is interested and experienced in social work 
for young people, especially along musical 
lines. The church has started raising a fund 
for a new pipe-organ, and already have about 
$1,000. 


Darien Has Men’s Chorus 

Rev. G. A. Tuttle’s first year as pastor of 
DARIEN has been signalized by progress all 
along the line. The membership has a net in- 
crease of 53. The old parsonage has been sold 
and a new one is to be built on the lot adjoin- 
ing the church. A committee, consisting of one 
member, from each organized department of 
the church, is planning a campaign for a new 
parish house. The attendance of men at the 
Sunday morning service has grown from 15 to 
50. A men’s chorus of 25 voices is arousing 
much interest, and is one of the features which 
attracts to the Sunday evening service an 
audience numbering 150 or more. This group 
of men recently went by auto to Georgetown 
to sing at a week-night social gathering. 


To Enlarge Simsbury Plant 

A special committee of SrmspuRy has ap- 
proved of preliminary plans to enlarge the 
present chapel auditorium by the addition of 
a large basement dining-room and kitchen and 
several Sunday school classrooms at an ex- 
pense of approximately $25,000. 


Southbury Churches Federate 

The Congregational and Methodist churches 
of Sournpury have formed a federation. They 
are to hold services in each church six months 
alternately. A grandson of a former pastor 
of the Congregational church has offered to 
pay the entire bill for putting the fine old 
colonial Congregational parsonage into first- 
class condition, and furnishing it with antique 
furniture. It is a large house, and will be 
made a social center for community life. The 
federated churches have called Rev. Donald 


Dorchester, a Methodist, whose father and 
grandfather were Methodist ministers. Mrs. 
Dorchester is a graduate of mt. Holyoke, and 
she and her husband are both believed to be 
specially qualified in social leadership for young 
people. 


Enlarged and Revised Edition 


STUDIES IN RECENT 
ADVENTISM 


BY HENRY C. SHELDON 
Professor in Boston University 


In this edition the author carefully dis- 


tinguishes different types of radical 

Adventism or Premillennialism, and 

materially strengthens his argument. 
Net, $1.00, postpaid. 
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Happy Arrangement at Thompson 

Five years ago the Baptist church edifice 
of THOMPSON was destroyed by fire. The 
Congregationalists promptly offered them the 
use of their church for worship. This resulted 
in the working out of a plan whereby the two 
organizations, with the most courteous and 
careful regard for each other, united in all 
public religious activities. The officers of both 
denominations are printed in full in the church 
leaflet. While the two groups work together 
in a fine spirit, they do not call themselves a 
federation or community church, or anything 
of the sort, but they announce themselves to 
the public as the Neighborly Hill Church in 
Thompson, which aims to be a homelike center 
for all communions and for people in general, 
whether connected with any church or not. 
Something over two years ago Rey. S. T. Liv- 
ingston began work. Since his coming 22 
adults have united with the Congregational 
church, which is more than had united in the 
previous 20 years. At the last communion 
three men united with the Baptist church. 


New Assistant for Second, Waterbury 
SECOND, of WATERBURY, Rey. H. R. Holden, 
has begun work as assistant pastor. He was 
born in Hackettstown, N. J.. of Presbyterian 
stock, and his early education was obtained in 
his native town. After a year at Middlebury 
College, Vt., and three years at Wesleyan Uni- 
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For Twenty Years 


M. & M. Portable Chapels 
have been giving excel- 
lent satisfaction to man” 
denominations. They are 
scattered over the United 
States and in mission 
fields in foreign lands. 
They are ready-built in 
Sections, with locks. 
glass, window fasteners, 
etc. in place. Can be erected in 
a very short time by unskilled 
labor with no tools but wrench 
and screw driver. Building Com- 
mittees, Pastors, Church Ex- 
tension and Missionary Boards 
should have our free catalog on 
file. Send fora copy today. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 
92 Main St., Saginaw Mich. 
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DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN, Principal 
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versity, Middletown, Ct., he graduated wi 
the degree of A. B. During the great war he 
served for a year as a private in the army. 
While in Yale Divinity School, from which he 
graduated with the degree of B. D., in 1921, 7 
he. served as student pastor of Monroe, Ct. if 
In November of the same year he was married 
to Miss Jacot of that place. Mr. Holden 
comes from the Congregational Church of 
Portsmouth, Va., where he had a brief but _ 
successful term of service. } 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Fine Record made by First, Melrose 

First, MELROSE, received’ 110 new members 
into fellowship on Waster Sunday: 56 by letter, © 
five on re-affirmation of faith and 46 on con- 
fession. Under the able leadership of Rey. 
R. H. Bennett, First has been steadily forg- 
ing ahead along all lines, and enjoys a delight- | 
ful spirit of co-operation among its members. 

In February, Dr. Thomas Sims, pastor emeri- i 
tus, started upon a trip to Spain, Egypt and q 
the Holy Land, after which he will spend 
several months in England. Before leaving, 
he was presented by the church with $600 
toward his traveling expenses. 


New Church Building for Tewksbury 

TEWKSBURY is erecting a new edifice, to take _ 
the place of the church building destroyed by . 
fire more than three and a half years ago. The — 
cornerstone was laid on Saturday, May 13. 

At the May Communion the church received 4 
eight members on confession. Rey. H. B. Mason — 
is pastor. 


Deerfield Church Building Being Renovated 

Old Deerfield occupies a prominent place in 
the minds .of all lovers of American history. : 
It is just now attracting new attention. The . 
little Orthodox church, separated from their — 
fine meeting-house and ecclesiastical holdings 4 
by the Unitarian controversy in past years, 
has preached the Gospel as they could see it 
and have not been lacking in deeds of love and 
mercy. Deerfield Academy has now laid upon — 
them a new obligation. Sixty-seven boys from 
18 different states are in this school, fitting for 
college. All but four of them are connected — 
with evangelical churches at home, and the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary and Church — 
Building Societies are co-operating to make a 
worthy church home for them here. The little 
white meeting-house, for a long time in need 
of repairs, is being extensively renovated, and 
Rey. E. W. Pond, an unusually able and tact- 
ful minister, has been called to the pastorate. 
A new school for younger boys is to open in 3 
Deerfield next fall, and most of these boys will 
also seek a home in the Hyangelical Church. 
The changes contemplated in the meeting-house 
structure will be finished before the opening of 
the schools in September. One thing much 
needed in the church is an organ. The Build- 
ing Society secretary, at the Congregational 
House, Boston, would be glad to know of a 
church or individual that can help the Deer- 
field people to this instrument. 


Good Work at Shirley 

SHIRLEY reported at its recent annual meet- 
ing all bills paid and a balance of $200 on 
hand. The Every Member Canvass for the 
1922 local budget resulted in the largest sub- 
scription in years. In the past two years 
more than $600 has been spent in parsonage 
improvements. The past winter 100 new hymn 
books were bought for the auditorium, besides 
song books for the enthusiastic Junior Band, 
conducted by the pastor’s efficient wife. This 
Band gave an exhibition of its work recently, 
when 14 children read compositions on Bible 
subjects. 

Since the coming of Rev. F. S. Goodheart, 
in 1918, Shirley has advanced along all lines, 
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church attendance not only having increased, 
but the Sunday school having doubled in num- 
bers. .The preaching, while modern in view- 


+ point, has been thoroughly evangelical and 


practical. Mr. Goodheart hag taken a deep 
and earnest interest in his work as chaplain 
of the State Industrial School for Boys, near 
by, and as a result has baptized 50 boys, be- 
sides receiving pledges from others to lead 
better lives. 1, 


Phillips, South Boston, has Active Societies 

PHILLIPS, SouTH Boston, Rev. H. A. Mor- 
ton, pastor, enjoys the co-operation and the 
inspiration of its numerous active societies, 
which are undertaking great work. The 
church has renewed its consecration, and its 
members are more fully dedicated to the vital 
work of this historic church, which, in 1923, 
celebrates its centenary. 

The Senior C. E. Society is carrying on an 
essential work. Miss Marie Johnson, presi- 
dent, has enabled the society to vote a large 
budget to send money to many missionary and 
pioneer enterprises. The society often stages 
socials, concerts, and other attractions. It 
has now launched a campaign for more mem- 
bers and more money. A pre-service prayer 
meeting has proved of great spiritual benefit. 

The Prospect Class for young men, William 
Evans, president, has planned athletic and so- 
cial events for the summer. During the ab- 
sence of William McNeil, class leader, Deacon 
James Reid and Richard Morton, assistant 
class leader, will conduct the lessons. 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
In addition to, the regular courses in 
the three Schools, 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 
education, and for the mission field, the 

following Fellowships are offered to 


Graduate Students 

The William Thompson and the John 
S. Welles Fellowships, each yielding $750 
annually, are awarded in alternate years 
to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 

Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 
of $500 each are awarded annually to 
graduates of any approved Seminary 
wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become candidates for 
the degrees of S. T. M. and Ph.D. 

The Edward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for graduate students taking advanced 
courses in Pedagogy or Psychology in 
preparation for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Religious Education. 

Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instruction. Full Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees. Opportunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
2 
3 


Service in the Foreign Field. 
Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


HARRY W. JONES 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Written Exams in Church Schoo! 

The community church of DurHAM, Rey. 
Moses Lovell, pastor, bringing together stu- 
dents in New Hampshire state college and the 
townspeople, is rejoicing in a most vigorous 
and progressive program of work under the 
leadership of its pastor, who came not many 
months ago from the assistant pastorate of 
Central, Boston. Not long ago Mr. Lovell 
conducted an extensive system of written ex- 
aminations in his Sunday school on the work 
that had been studied, and the results were 
illuminatingly encouraging. 


Thrilling Times in West!Stewartstown 

It is an adventurous calling to be a minister 
near the Canadian border these days. The 
rum-runners make life thrilling, and at times 
actually dangerous. Miss Harriet H. Albee, 
the brave and capable woman-minister at work 
at West Stewartstown, only two miles from 
the Dominion border-line, tells how every night, 
between one and three in the morning, the 
roar of high-powered cars is heard as the con- 
trabrand liquor is being smuggled across the 
line on a time-schedule that brings the motors 
into the busy day-traffic on the trunk-line 
boulevards later in the day. Not long ago one 
of ‘the members of the church narrowly escaped 
death from bullets that flew in through her 
window and were embedded in the wall above 
her bed while some moonshine tourists were 
having a gun-duel with officers of the law. 


HAH. A. J. 
Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 
Cuncuy, R. J., to First Cornwall, Ct. Accepts 


to begin in June. 

Cummins, A. P., Wendell Ave., Brockton, Mass., 
to Dunstable. At work. 

Dekay, G. H., Kahului, Maui, T. H., to become 
superintendent of Anti-Saloon League for Ter- 
vitory of Hawaii. At work. 

Evert, H. S., Shullsburg, Wis., to Sun Prairie. 
Accepts to begin June 10. 

HoupEN, B. R., formerly student pastor, Monroe, 
Ct., to assistant pastorate, Second, Waterbury. 
At work. " 

Moors, J. E., New Haven, Ct., to Main St., Ames- 
bury, Mass. At work. 

RANDALL, W. S., Community, North Deering, Me., 
to Old South, Hallowell. Declines. 

Sawynr, H. L., Mukwonago, Wis., to Windsor. Ac- 
cepts. 

Parsons, J. F., Sibley, Ia., to Wessington Springs, 


S. D. Accepts to begin June 15. 
Srpvens, W. E., Constantine, Mich., to Perry. 
Accepts. 


Resignations 
Barnert, J. H., Grays Lake, Ill. 
BIELEFIELD, J. H., Cumberland, Wis. 
Evert, H. S., Shullsburg, Wis. 
Paynn, H. C., University ave. St. Paul, Minn. 
Ppacock, G. M., Green River, Wyo. Effective 
July 31. 


Ordinations and Installations 

Crockprt, Davin, 0.&%., Sayles Memorial, Sayles- 
ville, R. I, May 23. Sermon by Rey. pNP | 
Bradford; other parts by Rev. Messrs. Bye R, 
Evans, J. D. Dingwell, J. G. Taylor, Daniel 
Evans and Gideon Burgess ¥ 

BLACKMER, W. R., Saxton’s River, Vt., May 22. 
Sermon by Dr. V. C. Harrington; other parts 
by Rey. Messrs. H. P. Woodin, W. J. Ballou, 
H. L. Ballou and C. G. Clarke. 
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Recognitions 
C. E., Linden Hills, Minneapolis, Minn., 
May 23. Sermon by Rey. H. P. Dewey; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. C. L. Mears, R. islh 
Stafford, W. L. Bunger, Everett Lesher, W. 
H. Medlar and J. P. Miller. 


AMES, 


Personals 

BBARDSLEE, Rey. R. A. who has been supplying 
the pulpit of Manchester, Ct., for the past 
three months, has accepted a call to become 
pastor. Mr. Beardslee is the oldest son of the 
late Prof. C. S. Beardslee, of Hartford Semin- 
ary, and since his resignation at Springfield, 
Vt., has been living in Windsor engaged in 
literary work. 

Foster, Rey. J. W., pastor of Community, Com- 
stock, Neb., is leading an aggressive campaign 
in many lines of community work. Besides 


Oberlin Graduate Scholl 
of Theology 


A high grade professional school in ap- 
plied religion, training for the modern 
ministry in its various fields. Interde- 
nominational faculty and student body. 
All the privileges of Oberlin College 
and its strong equipment. Generous 
Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees according to program. 


Apply to Dean’s Office, Council Hall, Oberlin, O. 


Make the Summer Count 


Ministers, Religious Secretaries, 
Teachers may use July and August 
for unbroken study. 


Two Terms: June 19—July 26; July 27—-Sept. 1 


Courses in both Seminary and University. 
Regular credit for completed work, 


Expenses reasonable. Write for information. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
5757 University Ave. OZORA S. DAVIS, President. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 106th year opened September 21. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. Mouton, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


EVANGELIZATION 


AMERICANIZATION 


All nationalities trained for all sorts 
of ministry to all sorts of people 


THE SCHAUFFLER MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


Offers exceptional training to young women 
for unique social and religious service. 
in connection with the 


many Charitable and Corrective 


of American and foreign birth, in preparation 
Students have opportunity for practical work 


institutions of Cleveland. 


$160—Scholarships—Self Help 


5111 Fowler Avenue 


Write Mrs. Mary Wooster Mills, Principal 


Cleveland, O. 
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putting on a well-rounded program locally, he 
is visiting nearby points, giving them a vision 
of practical gospel. Recently he visited the 
pastorless church at Taylor and gave several 
addresses in the church and public school; he 
also took a large part of his people and con- 
ducted a_ service at Wescott. Mr. Foster 
strongly stresses the church school and work 
with the young people. 

HALLIDAY, Ry. HE. M., new secretary of the 
Chureh Extension Boards, visited the various 
association meetings in Washington and Ore. 
gon, and everywhere made friends of ministers 
and laymen alike by his spirit of camaraderie. 
He seemed to “lift the burden” of apportion- 
ment entirely off the shoulders of the churches 
by his demonstration of how easily ‘“‘we Congre- 
gationalists” could. do it. Even the small boys 
of his audiences were moved to accept their 
per capita share. He addressed the Rotarian 
Club of Portland at a luncheon. The business 
men of his audience heard his fearless words 
on good citizenship, in the midst of a heated 
primary campaign and accorded him high 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


WALTER S. ATHEARN, Dean 


A Professional Training School for 
Religious Workers 
Located in the Heart of Historic Boston 
School Year Opens September 20, 1922 
Baccalaureate and Graduate Degrees 
Send for illustrated catalogue 


ARTHUR E. BENNETT, Executive Secretary 
Temple and Derne Streets, Boston, Mass. 


It tells how you 
may secure an in- 
come that cannot 

shrink; how you 

may execute 

your own will; 

how you may 

create atrust 

fund; how you may give 
generously withouthardship. 


It describes the annuity bond, a safe, 
convenient, and productive invest- 
ment which promotes afundamental 
Christian enterprise. Endorsed by 
all denominations. 


Write for Booklet 5 . 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


Is there a modern Gift of Tongues? 


THE CIFT 
OF TONGUES 


REV. ALEXANDER MACKIE 
is a searching study, both of the New Testament 
narratives, and also of those modern religious 
movements, such as the Irvingites, Shakers, and 
Mormons, in which there has seemed to be a 
reappearance of the primitive miracle. The au- 
thor concludes that this “gift” is pathological. 
“It is not of God.” 12mo. Net, $2.00 


Al Your Religious Book Store 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Ave., New York 


in America for Hodder & Stoughton 


DORAN| 
KS) 


Publishers 
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praise as the finest and most effective speaker 
of all the men from the East who had ad- 
dressed them. 

JONES, Mr. P. C. who has been serving as assist- 
ant to Rev. A. J. Lord of First, Meriden, Ct., 
during his seminary course at New Haven, was 
ordained at Meriden, May 26. He has accepted 
a call to become director of religious education 
in the Church of the Covenant, Cleveland, O. 

LrMMON, Rny. C. H., who recently resigned from 
New London, O., has had a strenuous ministry 
of 42 years’ service with no Sunday without a 
pulpit. He served 21 years in Cleveland, as 
pastor of North Church for 14 years, which he 
organized and left with a membership of 250 
and property valued at $40,000. While in 
Cleveland he was active in city mission work, 
serving as secretary and treasurer and super- 
intendent of the City Missionary Society. 
Going to New London more than six years ago, 
Mr. Lemmon has added 114 to the church. 

MORECOMBH, Ruy. P. F. G., has accepted an in- 
vitation to become director of religious educa- 
tion of First, Meriden, Ct., of which Dr. A. J. 
Lord is pastor. Mr. Morecombe is a Canadian 
who came to Hartford for post-graduate 
studies with the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy for the degree of Ph.D. During his 
course of study he has been serving as pas- 
tor of the Methodist Church, Bloomfield, Ct. 

Roperrs, Rey. W. A., Lawton, Okla., in addi- 
tion to his duties in the church, has been act- 
ing as secretary-treasurer of the local Charities’ 
Organization, the central relief association of 
the city, in connection with which he has “to 
make many calls daily. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CALIFORNIA 
Oakland, Fruitvale Ave., Easter 33 49 
CONNECTICUT 
Danbury, First, May 7 31 46 
ILLINOIS 
Chebanse, United 5 5 
Stillman Valley 5 8 
MASSACHUSETTS 
South Acton ‘if 9 
MINNESOTA 
Excelsior, Easter 12 15 
Jan. 1 6 
Minneapolis, Plymouth 19 3 
OHIO 
Sandusky, First 11 22 
Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


GARDNER—BEmily Baker Gardner, wife of Rev. 
Austin Gardner, died April 2, in Willington, 
Ct. She was born in Benson, Vt., in 1832. 
She was an ardent lover of The Congregation- 
alist, having taken it for nearly 70 years, and 
tried to get others to read it. Mrs. Gardner 
leaves three children, Dwight B., Genevieve T. 
and Samuel A. Gardner. 


FLAGG—Dr. Rufus Cushman Flagg, 76 years old, 
professor of philosophy and Biblical literature 
at Northland College, Ashland, Wis., was found 
dead in his bed on Thursday, May 18. Mr. Flagg 
yee president of Ripon College from 1891 to 


LEAVITT—Mrs. Bmma Leavitt, daughter of 
Marshall Smith, Esquire, of Boothbay Harbor, 
Me., widow of Rey. William Leavitt, pastor of 
the Congregational Church of Monticello, Ta., 
and Ashland, Neb., mother of Rey. Frederick 
W. Leavitt, of Jennings, La., and of Marshall 
Leavitt, electrician, Kansas City, Mo. She 
was born in Maine, Aug. 14, 1841; she died in 
St. Louis, May 12, 1929. Funeral service 
held May 15, 1922, in St. Louis, in charge of 
Supt. Alfred Ray Atwood, assisted by several 
Congregational ministers of the city. 


SEWALL—Entered into rest, May 25, at South 
Berwick, Me., Helen Drummond Sewall, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. David B. and Mary Drum- 
mond Sewall. Age, 77 years. 


DR. FRANK S§S. CHILD 
Rev. Frank S. Child, D. D., who died May 4, 
had spent 34 helpful years as pastor and pas- 
tor-emeritus of the famous old Connecticut 
Church at Fairfield, Ct.,.and was a lover and 
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interpreter of the history of the ancient town, 
as well as a leader in all its social enterprises 
and civic improvements. He had, in fact, so en- 
deared himself to his people that he seemed to 

have become a part of the life which he had 

watched and guided. Fer the 32 years of his 
active pastorate meant the rise of a whole new 
generation as well as a great enlargement of the ~ 
church and town. i 

Dr. Child was born in Exeter, N. Y., and edu- 
cated in Hamilton College—that daughter of the — 
New England colleges erected for the service of — 
the first large wave of the New England western a 
emigration. He came to New York for his the- 
ological training in Union Seminary and settled 
in Litchfield, another of the famous old Con- 
necticut mother-towns, from which he came to 
his Fairfield charge. The conditions in Fair- 
field gave him the support of men long trained 
in leadership. It fell to him to build the new 
church, when fire swept away the old colonial 
building, and to plan many adjustments to the 
new age. 

Living in the manse bequeathed to the parish 
by Judge Roger Minott Sherman, he had a nat- 
ural introduction to the local history and was the 
founder and president of the Fairfield Historical 
Society and writer of such well known books as 
the “An Old New England Town,” “A Country 
Parish,’ and several imaginative stories of early 
New England experience. He traveled widely, 
lectured often, was actively interested in the 
work of the American Board, of which he was 
a corporate member, and in education. At the 
time of his death he was a trustee of three 
colleges: Rollins in Florida; Blon in North Car- 
olina and Alfred in New York. He was also 
corresponding-secretary of the Francis Asbury — 
Palmer Fund, which has assisted hundreds of — 
young men and women to a college education. 
It was a rich life, spent in service and rewarded 
by wide and intimate personal relations both in 


Fairfield and in the wider circle of the churches Y 
and of the nation. ’ 
(Continued on neat page) , 
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FROM SLAVE TO CITIZEN || — 
BY CHARLES M. MELDEN Py 


A fair, wise, and convincing dis- 
cussion of race relations by 
the president of. New Orleans 
College. 


Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


The School Hymnal 


EDITED BY MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD 


Do not fail to examine Dr. Littlefield’s book when 
looking fora new S.S. Hymnal. Sample copy on request. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 118 E. 25th St., N. Y. 


S>>OO0O CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and hand- 
some velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good commis- 
sion. Send for free catalogue and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. L. Monon Building. Chicago, Illinois 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. WUstablished 
1873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jonnson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


id 
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H., Jan. 1, 1825. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
ANNA JUDSON GEORGE 

Anna Judson George was born in Plymouth, N. 
Her death at Goffstown, N. H., 
on May 13, closed a life remarkable, not only be- 
cause it. nearly reached the century-mark, but 
because of a personality whose traits of strength 
and beauty made a life-long impression upon all 
whose lives at all intimately touched hers. 

At the age of 19, Miss George came with her 
parents to Brighton Mass., where for a period of 
34 years, she was a teacher in the high school 
of that town. For an entire generation she 
thus made her strong and gentle spirit felt upon 
youth, many of whom today, themselves well 
along in years, rise up and call her blessed. 
Some of these early pupils have for years made 
periodic pilgrimages to her home in Goffstown, 
not only to acknowledge their lifelong indebted- 
ness to their former teacher, but more especially 
to catch from her ever-youthful spirit something 
of the charm she neyer failed to give to all 
she met. 

Nearly another generation was spent by Miss 


George in the West, as in 1878, she removed 
to Chicago, and as a member of the South 


Church, identified herself with its interests. Un- 
til the very closing years of her life, she continued 
to feel a vital concern in the wider work of 
that important church. It was during the later 
years of this period that failing eyesight com- 
pelled her to retire from her more active interests 
in the world at large. Although soon complete 
blindness overtook her, and for the last 20 years, 
shut her out of participation in much that had 
always engaged her service, there was such en- 
tire and complete acceptance of the inevitable, 
that with her characteristic cheerfulness she 
seldom referred to her great affliction. She never 
eeased to wish to have the photographs of her 
dear friends near at hand. 

In 1907 Miss George came to Goffstown, N. H., 
where until the end “of her life she made her 
home with a beloved niece, whose tireless and 
tender ministries made her closing years a serene 
twilight, in the glow of which many a friend 
has received a blessing from this aged saint in 
her “chamber of peace.” A near and dear cousin, 


PIPE & REED 
CHURCH 


120 BoYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON ~ MASS. 


Individual Cups 
: Your church should use. Clean 


and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial-free. 


Box 5 Lima, Ohlo 


Thomas Communion Service Co. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CoO., Orrville, Ohio, 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


Y, NY. AND 
220 BROADWAY. NY. CITY. 


LS 


Ss. TELL’ ‘ 
Wr fic boner Bell Foundry Co.. Cincinnatl, O 


HURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
Tables, Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct from 
our factory to your church. Catalog free. 

. Dpt. 14 GREENVILLE, ILL. 


DeMOULIN BROS. &CO.. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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whose frequent visits brought great joy to her 
aged relative, had no small part in making these 
years free from care and anxiety. 

Seldom has such an enriched mind and marvel- 
ous memory, combined with a spirit of such 
depth, become a veritable store-house of the best 
thought of the world’s literature—gleaned from 
poetry, from science, and philosophy, and from 
the Word of God itself—to the extent that was 
true with Miss George. Rarely was she at a 
loss to recall any important bit from these 
sources, if question arose over a given quotation. 
And this fund of knowledge was never paraded, 
but modestly referred to on occasion, so that 
many a congenial spirit has gone away from an 
hour’s intercourse with her feeling that there 
was a vision of the soul far out-compensating all 
that had been lost by the shutting out of day 
from those sightless eyes. 

The peaceful close of life which came on May 
13, was a fitting ending of this long period of 
earthly service. It was like a ‘friendly family 
gathering four days later, when about fifty rela- 
tives and friends, among them many former pupils, 
gathered in the little chapel of Evergreen Ceme- 
tery, Brighton, and participated in the simple 
service of farewell. A wealth of floral tributes 
which enshrouded the silent form was eloquent 
and beautiful testimony of the love of all. And 
when they followed the casket to the nearby 
graye, by the side of the graves of her parents, 
so long awaiting her coming on the other side, 
it needed no imagination to hear the welcome 
accorded this long earth-teacher, from her Great 
Teacher, “Well done good, and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Due Po) EH. 


MISS ELIZABETH BDNEDICT PIERSON 


Miss Elizabeth Benedict Pierson was born Feb- 
ruary 2, 1845, in Orange, N. J., and died March 
31, 1922, in Meriden, Ct. The 77 years of Miss 
Pierson’s life was crowned full of loving minis- 
tries for others. She was the only daughter of 


Aaron and Mary Caroline Ogden Pierson, and the 


youngest of four children. She grew up to be 
the companion and devoted attendant of her 
mother, the helpful and loving sister of her 


three brothers. In two of her brothers’ families 
she proved herself a comfort indeed by tenderly 
caring for their motherless children. 

Though slight and frail of body, she was a 
person of unusual energy and a genius for ac- 
complishment. Her’s was an inheritance of an 
interest in all the highest and best things of life, 
an interest which grew and developed in her en- 
thusiastie activity in all church and missionary 
work at home and around the world. Nine years 
of her life she gave at her own expense to mis- 
sionary work in Paotingfu, China, where her 
brother, Rey. Isaac’ Pierson, was stationed under 
the A. B. C. F. M. Her influence is still reflected 
in many Chinese lives 

After her return to America her home was with 
her brother Stephen. Since his death four years 
ago, she has lived with her niece, Sarah H. Pier- 
son. Her chureh connection in early life was 
with the Asylum Hill Church, of Hartford, Ct. 
She later became a member of the Center Church, 
Meriden, giving to it while life lasted her enthu- 
siastic loyalty and service. The last of her family, 
she is survived by eight nieces and a nephew. 


Events to Come 


ConcrecaTIONAL SUMMER CONFERENCE, Isles of 
Shoals. Aug. 12-31. 

INTERNATIONAL SuNDAY ScHOOL CONVENTION, 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 


NorrtHerN NEw ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
Epucarion, annual session, Durham, N. H., 
July 10-17. i 

NorrTHERN MAINE SUMMER ScHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
Epucation, Houlton, Me., July 12-19. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 

Younc WOMEN’S CONFERENCE, June 27—July 5. 

WoMEN’S INTERDENOMINATIONAL HOME MISSION 
CONFERENCE, July 5-12. 

CONFERENCE OF WOMEN’S ForEIGN MISSIONARY 
Sociprins, July 12-20. 

CONFERENCE OF RB®LIGIOUS EDUCATION, July 
21-29. ‘ : 

GreneRAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
July 31—Aug. 14. 


WORKERS, 


j Yankton, 
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MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDBHAVOR INSTITUTE, 
Aug. 14-21. 


Missionary Education Conferences 
Buiun Ripes, N. C., June 23—July 3. 
Ocran Park, Mp., July 19-28. 
Sinver Bay, N. Y., July 7-17. 
AsiLoMarR, Cau., July 11-21. 
SEABECK, WASH., July 26—August 4. 
Lake GENEVA, WIS., July 28—August 7. 


Young People’s Conferences 


Fairmount College, Wichita, Kan., June 26— 
July 2. 

Charlotte, N. C., June 19-26. 

Olivet, Mich., Olivet College, June 20-28. 


Aurora, N. Y., Wells College, June 23—July 3. 
Talladega, Ala., June 28—July 8. 
Claremont, Cal., Pomona College, June 30—July 5. 


Coeur D’Alene, Ida., Cour D’Alene Lake, July 
1-16. 

Topeka, Kan., Washburn College, July 5-11. 

Placerville, 8S. D., Black Hills, July 6-13. 

Dixon, Ill., July 10-16, 

Green Lake, Wis., July 10-17. 

Northfield, Minn., Carleton College, July 11-18. 


Waubay, S. D., Waubay Lake, July 14-21. 
Cedar Falls, Ia., Riverview Park, July 14-21. 
Lakeside, O., July 17-25. 

Billings, Mont., July 18-27. 

S. D., Yankton College, July 22-29. 


ular Cower Chimes 
“electrically Operated’ 


{ have heard swert 
| Chimes vringing, 


~ henrd them ginging 
Inthe days that usrdfobe 
Gut the sweetest purest, 
riearest, 
Bringing Mugel fares 
- Rearest, 
Waking lite devinest. 
denrest, — 
Aire the O1B Church 
Chimes fo me- 
ue Aine 


Tower Chimes are the Memorial Sublime. 
Their location becomes a landmark; the 
sublimity of their music—an outpouring 
of musical solemnity and worship. 

The mere touch of a finger upon the 
electric keyboard in the organist’s con- 
sole, brings forth the full power of the 
magnificent, sweet yet sonorous tones. 
What more fitting memorial, or greater 
philanthropy could be bestowed upon any 
community than a set of Deagan Tubular 
Tower Chimes? Send for complete in- 
formation. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. Deagan Bldg., 


' 4271 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
RRS TR SES ET ESTEE 


een mamas Dietz 
TMA) Bulletin Boards 


Don't Fail to hear < 
EV: CAMPBELL MORGAN | nOOeIrrRaCERR 


SSSA ARew | BRONZE COVERED 
FRAME 


STE POTTER? 
15 METAL PANELS 


In Use Everywhere 


(Evening 745 
‘The’ Cost. of Leadersti 


SPECIAL MUSIC” 
Next Sunday RALLY DAY 


F.W.BARNUM, Pastor, 844 E. 40th St. 
ed . 


HONE OAKLAND 4639 


Sample Piece Panel 
and Letters Free 
WILLIAM H. DIETZ 


20 E. Randolph Street 
Chicago 
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Unministerial Conduct 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

On April 18, 1922, the Hillsboro (N. H.) 
Association of Congregational churches, in 
annual meeting assembled, after listening to 
the evidence given by his Finnish brethren, 
who had already separated themselves from 
him as guilty of unministerial conduct, voted 
to withdraw ministerial fellowship from Rev. 
Johannus Lilljoburg, of Brookline, N. H. The 
stated clerk was instructed so to advise Mr. 
Lilljoburg, who has made no response to 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Interesting preacher, community worker, college 
and seminary. trained, married. New Hngland 
preferred. $1500.00 and house, or more. Good 
references. Address “R. E. D.” Oongregationalist. 


A live, progressive, evangelical preacher of 
large experience especially with work among 
young people, theological and post-graduate work 
with degrees, would like church in New Pngland. 
Am open to engagement for the summer. Salary 
$1,800-$2,000 and parsonage. Address H. A. 
Congregationalist. 


FARMS 
Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
n. 


to 


LITERARY 


_ Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Bxpert service, Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Spend your summer at Fairview, Conway, Mass., 
on a quiet farm among the hills; good board; 
pleasant rooms; healthful location; electricity ; 
modern plumbing; reasonable rates. George F. 
Howland. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Meadowridge Farm. A quiet, restful place; 
high elevation; fine views; clean, comfortable 
beds; excellent table. $12.00 to $14.00 per week. 
Address James C. Storie, Ashburnham, Mass. 


Two teachers needing rest will find it in good 
air and fine mountain scenery of Tuftonboro, 
New Hampshire. Terms $10.00. B. B, W., care 
Congregationalist. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


friendly appeals; also to publish the case in 
The Congregationalist. 
WARREN L. NOYES. 
Stated Clerk of Hillsboro Association, 
Nashua, N. H. 


In the Church School 
(Continued from page 722) 

Sec. 3. The social committee shall provide 
such entertainment of the members or others 
as the organization may vote. It shall also 
assist the membership committee in welcoming 
and introducing newcomers. 

Sec. 4. The church aid committee shall seek 
out and render such service to the pastor and 
church officers as may be within its powers, 
and shall strive to bring cheer to the shut-ins 
or sick of the parish, or in any way attempt 
to increase the efficiency of the local church. 

Sec. 5. The community service committee 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House vy. the sea. Opens June 10th. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 18th season. 


FINE PHONOGRAPH FREE! 


Write for our great, FREE offer for 30 days. No work to do! 
Don’t miss this! Proprietor of the ** Good as Gold” Pianos. 


FTA. BLACKMER 241 een 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Experienced church assistant available. ‘“H,” 
care Congregationalist. 

Nurse. Desires care of invalid or mentally de- 
ficient child in New England state. Best refer- 
ences.. M. E. S., care Congregationalist. 


House-keeper desires position 
gentleman. Moderate salary. G. 
Congregationalist. 


with refined 
F. A., care 

Adirondack Spruce Gum, the Gum of Health— 
for Throat, Lungs, Stomach. Genuine, refined. 
All dealers. Twenty boxes postpaid $1.00 Adiron- 
dack) Gum Co., Box 5, Antwerp, N. Y. 


Organist-Director desires change 
ber. Successful voice trainer, 
recitalist. Twenty years 
perience. Apply 
alist. 


Wanted—Quiet, unpretentious boarding place 
on shore, for two weeks in August, by minister 
with wife and two small children. Address giv- 
ing rates and description, R. W. B., 20 Holt St., 
Concord, N. H. 


Nurse wanted for aged lady unable to walk, 
but otherwise well. Must do the light house- 
keeping for self and patient. Steady place, mod- 
erate pay. Country home with gas range and 
lights. References exchanged. L. Brooks, Whea- 
ton, Il. 


Tutor-Europe. 
Smith College 


in Septem- 
choral conductor, 
English-American ex- 
“Diapason,” care Congregation- 


High School teacher, 
and Teachers College 
University) desires tutoring position traveling 
or resident in Europe. References exchanged. 
‘Address Chamberlin, 21 Midland Avenue, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


educated 
(Columbia 


“Fairfield-Stratford.” 


The Two attractive 
houses with modern improvements. Abundance 
of screened piazzas. Tennis court. Delightful 


surroundings in foothills of mountains. Near R.R., 
Post Office and stores. Farm products. Rates 
reasonable. ‘Address Carrie L. Shaw, Danbury, 
N. HB 


Wanted—For Walker Missionary Home—A 
working house-keeper: should be a capable, effi- 
ecient worker and manager, possessed of assured 
(Prot.) Christian character, moderate education, 
and refined tastes. Must be fond of children, 
and, preferably, 30 to 40 years of age. For suit- 
able applicant, a permanent position with mod- 
erate salary, and _a good home with refined 
people. Address—Superintendent, 144 Hancock 
St., Auburndale, Mass. 


Kamp Khoo-Khoo-Khoos—aA girl’s Kamp on a 
225 acre farm on Lake Winnepesaukee. Own 
vegetables, milk from own Guernsey and Jersey 
Head. 19th year. Homey atmosphere. Best of 
Mothering care. Limited number. Outdoor sports. 
Fine beach, Forty-five foot motor-boat. Four 
Seated auto. Terms, $150.00 season nine weeks, 
June 29-Aug. 31. For particulars write Rev. 
Burt Leon Yorke or Clara) Olney Yorke (Mrs. B. 
L.) Alton, N. H. 
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shall bring to the attention of the department 
such forms of service as might, in its judgment, 
well be undertaken in ours or surrounding 
towns. 

Sec. 6. The missionary committee shall 
strive in every way to create interest in, and 
service for, missions at home and abroad. 
Working with the missionary committee of the 
school, they shall conduct missionary exercises, 
help in study classes and carry out definite 
missionary service. 

ARTICLE 11—Amendments. This constitution 
may be amended at any regular meeting of the 
department by a two-thirds vote of all mem- 
bers present, provided said proposed amendment 
was read at the preceding meeting. 


“So the groom-to-be failed to come to the 
wedding?” 

“That is right. But he was polite enough to 
send his regrets.”—From Judge. 


“Have you a Charles Dickens or a Nathaniel 
Hawthorne in your home, madam?” inquired 
the book agent. 

“No,” said the angry housewife, ‘“‘we have not. 
I suppose, as usual, you’ve got the house mixed 
up with the boarding-house next door.” 


Teddy: “What time does the tide come in, 
Mr. Fisherman?” 

“Why, you young rascal, I’ve told you four 
times already. At 5.55.” 

Teddy: ‘Yes, I know; but I like to see your 
whiskers wobble when you say ‘5.55.’”—Hp- 
worth Herald. 


The terminal examination was on at a 
dame’s school, and a budding philosopher con- 
cluded his essay on ‘Mother Harth” with this 
startling statement: “The earth revolves on 
its own axis 865 times in 24 hours. This 
rapid motion through space causes its sides 
to perspire; this is called dew.”’—Ohristian 
Intelligence. 


Henry’s father, a farmer and stockgrower, 
took several carloads of hogs, reared on his 
own farm, to Chicago, where he sold them to 
a great pork-packing firm. 

While in Chicago Henry’s father received the 
following letter from his little boy: 

“Dear Papa—Did you see Mr. Armour kill 
the big fat hog with the black tail, and didn’t 
he think it was a buster? I was sorry to see 
the hogs leave the farm, and you most of all. 

“Your loving son, 
“Henry.” 
—Herald, Presbyterian. 


Bishop Bratton, at a dinner in Jackson, was 
genially patronized by a millionaire. 


“I never go to church,” the millionaire said, 


“IT guess you’ve noticed that, bishop.” 

“Yes, I have noticed it,’ said Bishop Brat- 
ton, gravely. 

“T guess you wonder why I never go to 
church, don’t you?” the millionaire pursued. 
“Well, I'll tell you why, bishop. There are 
so many hypocrites there.” 

“Oh, don’t let that keep you away,” said 
Bishop Bratton, smiling. “There is always 
room for one more.’—Detroit Free Press. 


|LadiesKeep YourSkin 
Clear, Sweet, Healthy 
With Cuticura Soap 

and Cuticura Talcum 
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Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, pena 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. §. B. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a. m. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. we 
Werrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, BPxece. Secy. 
CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOMH MISSIONARY 
FEDPRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas|; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


Woman’s Homp MIssioNnary ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGRHGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New DWngland and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMD MISSIONARY SocIntTy, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick HE, Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Saebeaeg Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. EB. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THD CONGRNGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. BH. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred Ly Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THD FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

THH MISSIONARY SOCIPTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
pose Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. _ 

President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


; Incorporated 1833 : 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. i 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. : 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JoHN B. Catyert, D. D., President; GHORGH 
Sipnby WeHBsTHR, D. D., Secretary. 

CLARPNCH C, PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 

National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. William B. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 

Rnv. ROCKWELL H.,PorryrR, Chairman, Ct. 
Rpy. PrRANcIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER E. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rey. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 


Heecutive Staff 
Rn»v. CHARLES WH. Burton (ee officio), Secretary 
Rpy, JAMBS E. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Rev. JoHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary 
Rey. Harry D. SHELDON, Superintendent of Dis- 
tribution 

It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 


The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 


Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and information address the 
Commission on Missions. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 
JoHN R. Monrcomnpry, Vice-Chairman 
JOHN N. Benner, Secretary 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Hstablished by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALCOMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, Hxecutive Secretary ° 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A gound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. ‘ 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
; MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 


Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gasxins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Hddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William E. Strong 


Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Hrnest White 
Aoting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
See’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
See’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, See’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 

Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Bxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rey. George L. Cady P 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee Corresponding Secretaries 
Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston | 
Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., 
Francisco. 

Bducational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders ; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


San 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. B. Holt, Social Service Secretary 
Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Hducation Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer : 

Directs Denominational Religious Bducation 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Hducation; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


- CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
Ry. FRANK M. SHELDON, General Secretary 
JoserpH B. Rosson, Treasurer 
Vrrnor M. ScHpNncK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hagstrom, Western Manager 
Kennero S. Bautou, Advertising Manager 


Offering Envelopes 


. For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 
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It Is No Easy Task 
To Train Children for Life 


The Average Parent Needs All the Help Obtainable 


HERE IS A HELPFUL BOOK 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN 
IN THE CHRISTIAN FAMLY 


By LUTHER ALLAN WEIGLE 


Horace Bushnell Professor of Christian Nurture, Yale University 


“This is a book for parents which deals with principles rather than with problems or cases. 
It aims to help parents to think for themselves; and does not undertake to present ready-made for- 
mulas for the training of children or prescriptions for use in various emergencies. Jt is not mere 
theory, however; most of its materials lie within the author’s experience as parent and as teacher.” 
—From the Author’s Preface. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


I. THe CurisTiAN FAMILY. VII. Tue CuHitp at Work. 
II. Tar Moprrn Home anp Irs Perpuexi- VIII. Tue Cup ar Srupy. 
TIES. IX. Dervevorrne A Taste For Goop READING. 
Ill. Tse Home ArmospHere. X. THe CHILD AND His FRIENDS. 
IV. Burzpine Srrone Bopins. XI. Dorine ror OrHers. 
V. Formine Ricur Hasirs. XII. Traininc THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE. 
VI. THe CuHitp at Puay. XIII. THe CHILp AND THE CHURCH. 


READERS’ COMMENTS 


“Without doubt children need to be trained if they are to turn out right religiously and morally, 
and in every other way. There is indisputably, the need for this, even in the nominally Christian 
family. There is not much hope for it in any other sort of family. If it be overlooked here, there 
will be but little training of children. It is of supreme importance that it be done here, and that 
it be done properly. The author makes many excellent suggestions, in the various departments, in 
successive chapters. Those who are at all anxious to do their duty in this matter, or to help others 
to do their duty, will find much here that will be suggestive and impulsive and helpful. “The Her- 
ald and Presbyter.” 


“I have read Weigle’s book THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 
and have enjoyed it immensely. Have already recommended it to two large audiences as a fine book 
for parents. I shall continue to do so and I am sure that I will do everything in my power to in- 
crease the sale of a book of that type. J think it is the best book for parents in the training of 
their children in the Christian home of any that I have seen published so far. It ought to have an 
immense sale.”—A. M. Locker, Business Superintendent, Int. S. S. Association. 


Price, $1.50. $1.60 Postpaid 
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Accuse not Nature, she hath done her part; 


Do thou but Thine! 
Milton—Paradise Lost. 
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Church Union and the Federal 
Council 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I note with interest the open letter from 
Dr. Sanford, a highly valued friend of mine, 
for whose judgment I have the utmost respect, 
regarding my recent article in The Congrega- 
tionalist, urging a response of our Associa- 
tions and Conferences to the overture from 
our National Council in the matter of organic 
union. In that article I urged each local body 
to give it consideration and reply. Since one 
of the first questions which would raise itself 
in the mind of a clergyman or layman would 
be the relation of any movement toward unity 
to the Wederal Council of Churches, I made a 
passing reference to that organization, indicat- 
ing why in my judgment it was not organized 
to accomplish the particular purpose which the 
movement toward organic unity had in mind. 
I had no thought of criticizing or belittling 
the Federal Council, of which body I count 
myself a very loyal and friendly constituent. 

May I preface my direct reply to! Dr. San- 
ford’s letter by two remarks? First, let me 
say that the movement toward organic unity is 
not at all a novelty; least of all is it anything 
of my invention. It was duly proposed as 
far back as 1918, and was assiduously pro- 
moted up to the day of his death, by such a 
man as the late Dr. William H. Roberts, who 
was also an outstanding friend of the Federal 
Council. In the second place, the organiza- 
tion of the proposed Churches of Christ in 
America, was in no respect a demonstration of 
hostility against the Federal Council. It was 
undertaken under the supposition that the 
Federal Council, by virtue of its organization, 
could not bring about the unity desired. 

Dr. Sanford’s letter seems to be an appeal 
to let no organization grow up side by side 
with the Wederal Council appealing to the 
same constituency. The simple answer to such 
an appeal is that the Council under its con- 
stitution is a federation of denominations. It 
explicitly disavows any interference with their 
autonomy and it plans at best to get as many 
denominations as possible to work together. It 
disavows any other means of accomplishing its 
ends than the development of wise policies of 
co-operation and their presentation to the 
various denominations for their approval and 
action. Hxcept by way of good advice, it can 
do nothing to definitely end the scandal of 
North American Protestantism, namely, the 
production of a militant denominationalism. 
Whatever sentiment it creates, it has no power 
to see a program through. 

Saying this much in no respect decries the 
Federal Council. No one dreams, so far as I 
know, of putting any limit on its outreach 
and influence. But something more needs to 
be done—something more drastic than good 
advice seems to be called for, if the evils of 
denominationalism are to be overcome. We 
need fewer denominations and the purpose of 
the movement toward sorganic unity is to re- 
duce their number. While these proposals do 
not, like those to which our Canadian brethren 
have adhered, go to the limit of organie union 
by creating one single denomination, they do 
propose a very real step in that direction. 
While not proposing to interfere on matters 
of local management or doctrine or in details 
which are essentially local, they aim to create 
a means of really unifying the denominations 
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in matters which are common to them all. To 
this end a body is created to which will be 
given a cetain amount of real legislative au- 
thority. This body will be truly representative. 
Its clearest analogy will be the Commission on 
Missions of the Congregational Churches, a 
body thoroughly representative of all the in- 
terests in our Congregational denomination, 
clothed with authority to make readjustments 
where these are necessary. This authority it 
has exercised, in some cases against the pro- 
test of individual organizations. On the whole, 
however, the denomination realizes that the 
work of the Commission has been thoroughly 
constructive and approvable. Such a body 
will be created by the new organization. 

If the Federal Council could be altered into 
a body which would have power not merely to 
advise, but to direct, and which would not 
only seek to draw into a working fellowship 
all existing denominations, but could seriously 
plan to reduce their number, then there would 
certainly be no reason whatever for looking 
forward to any new organization. Under the 
circumstances, however, it would seem as if 
the way for such an organization stood wide 
open. FRANK K. SaAwnpers. 

New York City. 


Wishes Information about Poem 
Dear Mr. Editor: 
Can you find space in The Congregationalist 


to ask for a poem which I very much desire. 


to find, author unknown? The title, I think, 
is, “The City Where Never Any Died,” and the 
first line is, “In a long forgotten age whose 
varied story no record has today.” 

Arlington, Ia. Mrs. Lourse K, 


A Pioneer Church 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

May I be permitted to correct an error ap- 
pearing in your issue of May 4, for the sake 
of doing justice to a pioneer church of the 
old Western Reserve in Ohio? The active, 
strategically located church of Austinburg, O., 
was the second Congregational church (pos- 
sibly the second of any denomination) to be 
organized in the state. And when the National 
Council convened a few years ago in that state, 
the gavel used by the speaker, I was told, was 
made from the timbers of the first frame 
buildings of the historic Marietta and Austin- 
burg churches. 

But now, on the cover page of your issue of 
May 4, you have the picture of ‘the “Historie 
Pioneer Church of Talmadge, O.,” and on the 
second page you have the statement to the 
effect that this fine old building was the first 
steeple church to be erected on the Western 
Reserve, and that the first logs for its erection 
were hauled to the center of the township 
Dec. 24, 1821. But Austinburg had been wor- 
shiping in a steeple church at the geographical 
center of its township for some five or six 
years before the Talmadge structure was 
begun. Somewhat later the people erected a 
building a mile and a half north of the Center, 
that ‘was more nearly the center to which 
the settlement had gravitated; and the old 
building was torn down. Later, the second 
frame building was destroyed by fire, and an 
unusually picturesque brick edifice—erected, I 
believe, in 1874—now adorns the little Ohio 
village where the historic Grand River Insti- 
tute—the oldest endowed school in the state, 
if I mistake not—still thrives. I realize that 
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the purport of the cover page picture was to 
show notable church buildings still in use, and 
as such, of course, was all right. 

JoHN P. MANWELL. 


¢ hn 


Williamsburg, Mass. 


Southern Congregationalism 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

The practical value of Mr. J. Wallace Hoyt’s 
views of the progress and prospects of Con- 
gregationalism in the South depends on a less 
rhetorical and more explicit statement of ex- 
actly what “traditions, ideals and aspirations” 
of his new residence he has so enthusiastically 
made his own. Does he refer to membership — 
in the Ku Klux Klan, whieh still rules certain 


parts of the South, and the practice of peo- 
nage? One Connecticut man recently said to 

e: “I have lived thirty-five years in the South 
and I never knew of a colored man being mal- 
treated; but of course they must keep their © 
place!” It would be interesting to have Mr. — 
Hoyt define his conceptions of the “actual and 
necessary relations between the races,” as com- . 
pared with that maintained by the American . 
Missionary Association’s wing of our denomi- — 
nation for the last half century. It is no un- 
precedented thing for a northerner, delighted © 
with this climate and charmed with the un- 
paralleled hospitality of this section for those 
who agree with them politically, to repudiate 
the principles which Congregationalism up 
north so unflinchingly defends—you never 
hear them mentioned in our southern assem- 
blies. Indeed, it is unprecedented for any 
northerner to reside here any length of time 
without making radical changes in his views 
of the proper handling of the negro problem. 

I wish to commend without reserve your 
absolutely correct editorial statement: ‘The 
South does not want an imported religion”; 
though I marvel at your ability to gain “en- 
thusiasm” out of any accurate reports of the 
extension of our denomination in the south- 
east during the last thirty years. Your declara- 
tion: “There is but one kind of Congregational- 
ism in the South” is a flattering unction for 
our complacency, hardly true to fact, as all of 
us living here well know. There is no more 
fellowship between churches propagated by the 
C. H. M. 8S. and those supported by the A. M. A. 
than there is between the African Methodist 
Episcopal churches, and those of the Southern 
Methodist body, if, indeed, as much. 

Mr. Hoyt is correct in his eriticism of our 
past denominational program, so far as the b 
meager results of Negro converts are con- 
cerned, but over-sanguine in his confident ex- 
pectations of any future modification of it. 
It is decidedly fanciful to assign the predilec- 
tion of the colored race to blind imitation of 
white folks, who are so strenuous in keeping 
them at a safe social distance, and to ignore 
the law of social gravitation, which far better 
explains their flocking in great numbers to the 
thousands: of churches, and millions of mem- 
bers of those who are really “his own folks,” 
when colored Congregationalists are so few and 
hard to find, however high their quality. As 
for Southern whites, there is no indication, 
save among a few disgruntled seceders, tempted 
by the loaves and fishes (which do not afford 
a very: alluring prospect just at present), that 
the grip of sectionalism will permit them to 
accept anything imported, excepting Yankee 
money, against which they have no prejudice. 

SOUTHERN CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Religion for Summer Time — 


By Rey. Arthur Stanley Wheelock 
Andover, Mass. 

Oh that men would praise the Lord for 
his loving-kindness; and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men! Ps. LOS Sle 

Summer should be for all of us a season 
of especial joy as we slip out of the chill, 
bleak winter and the wind-swept spring 
into a “land all sun and blossom, with trees 
as high as heaven,’ and songs from golden 
throated birds sounding from every thicket 
and mass of foliage: We all love to linger 
in the moist, fresh stillness of the woods 
and to pluck the sweet wild flowers. 

Some there are, more fortunate, who can 
journey far from the labor of the mill or 
the fret and toil of household cares to spend 
hour after hour in delicious freedom and 
complete rest of vacation days. They be- 
come familiar with the soothing darkness 
of green hills; they stand on the slope of 
some rugged mountain and fill their lungs 
with cool, invigorating air; their eye catches 
the far-away gleaming of lake or river, and 
their ear listens to the splashing of the brook 
as it tumbles by, or hears “the murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks, bearded with moss 
and in garments green.” 

Others, in these days of rapid transporta- 
tion, can take week-end excursions to the 
shore of limitless seas, there to be quickly 
refreshed by the pungent, salt air and by 
the enormous swell of the tossing waves. 
How marvelous it is to gaze far out upon 
the power and majesty of the open, bound- 


less sea! Is it any wonder that some of us 
delight more in her swift moods and varying 
fancies, than in the beauty even of the 
mountains—those eternal hills that stand 
steadfast, unmovable throughout the genera- 
tions! 

And even for those who must stay at home, 
there is on the fringe of every city and town 
of New England, a wealth of natural beauty 
at man’s disposal. If one has neither time 
nor money for extended holiday, he can 
follow the example of Thoreau and explore 
the forests and streams of his own country- 
side. A few minutes of strolling will bring 
almost any one to secluded spots of rare, 
uncultivated beauty that are a sheer delight 
to the eye and a sure inspiration to the 
soul. 

And they who have not sensed the joy 
and beauty of nature can scarce be called 
alive. To wander through the thick grass 
of meadows where “in sun the eattle graze” ; 
to catch a vision 

Of waters blue 
That from the distance sparkle through 
Some woodland gap, and of a sky above 
Where one white cloud like a stray lamb 
doth move. ; 
To do this, is to catch a vision of Heaven. 

And all this enjoyment of nature’s charm, 
I can assure you is rightly a part of religion 
for summertime. But, let me remind you 
that it is only a part. Religion that goes 
no further than this, is on a Jevel with the 
nature worship of primitive men who bowed 
down before the sun, or that of the druids 
who worshipped trees, or that of the Greeks 
who paid obeisance to Pan, God of the 
fields and woods. Nature worship is after 
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all a very primitive form of religion, and 
he who finds in it the end of worship has 
slipped far down the stairway of civiliza- 
tion. At this season of the year, when the 
pews of our churches are apt to be depleted, 
it is well to remember that the true object 
of worship is not nature, but the God who 
made both nature and man. 

The Psalmist of old gave the proper em- 
phasis. He loved nature, he sought out her 
beauties. He spoke again and again of the 
wonders of the deep, of “the waves that 
mount up to Heaven and that go down again 
to the depths.” He sang of “the grass that 
grows for the cattle,” of the “trees that are 
filled with moisture, the cedars of Lebanon 

_ where the birds make their nests.” He 
tells of “the hills that are girded with joy,” 
and of “the pastures clothed with flocks and 
the valleys covered over with grain.” But he 
never forgets that all these are the wonder- 
ful handiwork of God. And so unceasingly 
he cries, “Oh, that men would praise the 
Lord for his loving-kindness and for his 
wonderful works to the children of men.” 
This utterance of the Psalmist—what a 
protest it is against those people who luxu- 
riate in the pleasure of broad meadows, and 
fertile valleys, of sea-shore resort and 
mountain air, with never a thought of the 
God who created and cultivates the beauti- 
ful things of nature! 

How shameful it is that during the sea- 
son of the year when God’s bounties are 
most evident, we are most apt to leave Him 
out of our thought and reckoning! Let us, 
therefore, use the days and weeks of sum- 
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The Way Out Is Forward 


Let’s Hold the Ground Gained, and Tell 
Debt and Retreat, “ You Shall Not Pass!” 


A SERIOUS Contributions to the amount of $2,900,000 have been received 
SITUATION on the Apportionment in 1921—the largest in our history. 
But the outgo over income has been necessarily large, and the 

approximate debts of the Societies at the present time amount to $300,000. 

About $150,000 will be added to these debts in 1922, if our receipts are the same 
as they were last year. 

If the receipts fall off, then the debts will be larger even than the sum of $300,000 
and $150,000 by as much more as the receipts are less, unless the Societies cut their 
budgets correspondingly. 


SHARP If we fail to maintain the work of our Societies and provide for 
CONTRASTS their debts, actual and impending, we shall lessen the morale of 
as choice a body of sacrificial workers as this world contains— 

men and women who have given themselves as our representatives in this service. 
Moreover, we shall think less of ourselves because of our failure and we shall experience 
actual deterioration in character. 

On the other hand, if we provide what is needed in the way of funds, the great enter- 
prise in which we all share as partners will be redeemed from the condemnation of quali- 
fied loyalties and disheartenment will be displaced by courage. 


EACH PASTOR An appeal whose urgency cannot be over-estimated has gone to 
A LEADER every Congregational pastor. The church clerk or other leading 
representative may take the initiative if the church is pastorless. 

Give the facts the utmost emphasis and then remember that your response is the 


judgment which you place upon the facts and the issue, and is the measure which you 
fix for the response of all. 


THE ONE THING = “There are a round dozen reasons why I cannot do anything at 
NEEDFUL this juncture.” Granting the validity of every one of them, 


YET if you familiarize yourself with the facts that are available, 
you will be satisfied with nothing less than the effort, renewed and continued, to have 
your church meet its full apportionment. 


The Way Out Is Forward 


Not a New Appeal but an Effort to COMPLETE OUR TASK 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Out-of-Doors Religion 


T was a great day for the Church and for religion 

when there came the discovery that “cleanliness is 
next to godliness.” Strange to say, it was a discovery, 
and a discovery that came very late. For long periods 
in the Church there was a veritable cult of uncleanli- 
ness. The immoralities that tended to become associ- 
ated with the public baths in Roman and Medieval times 
led to a recoil against cleanliness somewhat similar to 
that of the extreme Puritans of a later time against an 
art and literature befouled by licentious associations. 
Filth of body and of environment was not deemed in- 
compatible with saintliness of soul. But we have passed 
from all that. Religion has become such a tremendous 
force on behalf of cleanliness that hygienic and “wel- 
fare” associations almost threaten at times to supercede 
the Church, which has been largely instrumental in fos- 
tering them, and if there is a danger that besets us it 
is possibly that of mistaking cleanliness for godliness. 


Sunshine and Fresh Air 


With the re-discovery of cleanliness has come a new 
consciousness of the value of fresh air and sunshine, and 
a new sense of God’s presence in the great temple of 
outdoors. It is very necessary that we should discover 
that temple. No building, however beautiful or truly 
dedicated, can be an adequate dwelling-place for the 
Most High. Paul made that very clear in his sermon 
on Mars’ hill. Our God is Lord of heaven and earth 
and life. Even great saints have missed that vital 
truth. Prof. George J. Blewett, whose tragic drowning 
in the Georgian Bay cut off at the threshold a great 
teaching career, in his notable book The Study of Na- 


ture and the Vision of God, has a striking passage in 


which he compares Newman and Wordsworth, the former 
seeing God through the rich and wonderful stained-glass 
Ghidaws lot the cathedral, the other seeing him in the 
richer and more wonderful beauty of the cathedral of 
his universe. How the glory of the one pales in the 
greater glory of the other! And who that has ever found 
God in the vaster cathedral would seek to enshrine his 
presence and worship in the lesser ? 


God in Nature 
Surely, more beautiful and truer lines have never 
been written than those in Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey. 
For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
-™o chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 


And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore, am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains. . . 

We think there is in these words something more 
than what Professor Fitch describes as “a vague sense 
of the mystic unity that fills up the inter-spaces of the 
world.” Wordsworth was at least a practical mystic, 
whose poetry in general reveals a very simple, direct 
sympathy with the lowliest of his fellow-mortals. 


God Above Nature 

There is a practical danger, as well as that feared 
by the philosophical foes of pantheism, in too close an 
identification of God with Nature. We must never for- 
get that the universe is a world of human beings. The 
universe was made for man and not man for the uni- 
verse. No religion can be real or powerful that does 
not bring men into newer and better relations with their 
fellows; and here lies the danger of mistaking the in- 
fluences of nature for the influences of grace; and com- 
munion with green fields and blue skies for communion 
with man in Christ Jesus, and the companionships with 
the needy and sorrowful. 

We fear that too often “worshipping God out-of- 
doors” means for people a sheer neglect of straight 
tasks and needful duties. A friend used to speak of 
how out in the woods and on the hillsides on Sundays 
he felt like “reaching out and embracing all men,” but 
the trouble was, the fellowmen who most needed love 
did not happen to be within reach. 


The Religion of Practical Duties 


Let us make no mistake. Religion is not a matter 
merely of “feeling good,” even in the presence of Na- 
ture. We want to get all the mustiness out of our 
temples, and out of our hearts, and out of our worship. 
Our God is the great God of out-of-doors. But let us 


‘not forget, even in summer-time, that he is a God of 


love and grace, assigning to his children tasks and re- 
sponsibilities as well as joys and privileges. We are 
neither seclusionists nor Sabbatarians. It was Jesus 
who said, “The Sabbath was made for man and not man 
for the Sabbath.” He brought religion into the open, 
and revealed uncloistered ways for men. But he gave 
men primarily a gospel of grace and not a gospel of 
nature. The redemption of the world depends on a 
holier communion than that of hikes and golf courses 
and automobile parties. In seeking and worshipping 
God out-of-doors, let us not forget our obligations to 
God’s children and the institutions that exist for their 


service, chief of which is the Church. 
e Ww. E. G. 
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EDITORIAL 


American Picture Films 
in Japan 

EPORTS come from many quarters that moving pic- 

ture films excluded from American communities on 
account of their coarseness and immorality are being 
exported to Japan, China, Brazil and other foreign 
markets. Most of these pictures deal, in one way or an- 
other, with American life and are not only evil, but also 
give a wrong and harmful impression of our customs and 
morals. Quite recently we have read a protest from a 
Japanese friend of the United States,who has endeavored 
to help form among his countrymen a right public opinion 
concerning America. He declares that his work is nega- 
tived by the influence of vicious pictures. He says, “The 
type of most pictures shipped to Japan is of the cheapest 
grade and vilest nature, representing the United States 
as a country of wild men, shooting each other at random, 
a country of drunkards and mushy love-makers, ete.” 
Realizing that these pictures contradict all his lectures 
and works on American ideals this wise Japanese is 
endeavoring to show a different style of picture, “some- 
thing that is not only pleasant to look at, but that is 
also educational and elevating, representing also real 
America.” Would it not be well for us not only to pro- 
vide against the presentation of such vicious pictures in 
our country, but also to provide against their manufac- 
ture and sale? Surely some provision should be made so 
that we shall not distribute to our neighbors that which 
we consider too evil and vicious to be permitted among 
ourselves. 


‘Unless He Is a Christian ’’ 


E hope that none of our readers will miss the series 
of twelve hitherto unpublished letters of David 
Livingstone, which are appearing from month to month 
in the Missionary Herald. The letters were to his brother 
Charles, and through the good offices of Rey. Robert 
Hopkin, of First Congregational Church, Denver, they 
have been presented to the American Board by a nephew 
of the great missionary-explorer. 

From what has already appeared they will make a 
distinct contribution to a biography already rich. Our 
present reference is to call attention to a statement in 
the first letter, vastly illuminating ag to the heroic mis- 
sionary’s motive and vision. 

“The people here,’ he writes, “have little to recom- 
mend them to any one unless he is a Christian.” There 
is a story of triumphant service under difficulties, as 
well as a great homily on the nature of true Christian 
experience, compressed in that sentence. 

“Unless he is a Christian.’ How sane Livingston was 
and how splendid his faith! He was carried away by no 
vague illusions or fanatical enthusiasms. He saw the 
black men around him in all their unloveliness, but he 
saw them with the Christian’s vision. That made all the 
difference. 

Only a man with a profound sense of the meaning of 
the Gospel, and a clear appreciation of the history gf 
human redemption can have that vision, yet it is the 
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privilege of all. Surely that is the secret of Christian 
faith, life and service—to see men as they are, but never 


to become discouraged or bitter, because faith and love 


always bring the consciousness of what men are capable 
of becoming. 

That vision is not for great missionary souls alone. 
It must be the experience of humble ministers and earn- 
est laymen everywhere if the church is to duplicate her 
remarkable achievements in the transformation and up- 
lifting of men. 

Realism sneers at the suggestion that men may be 
seen except as they are. But Gospel hope, which beholds 
saints in sinners, and even Gospel romanticism which 
sets itself seemingly impossible tasks, is profoundly vin- 
dicated in history. The extravagances of the old-fashioned 
“experience meeting” have swung us to the other ex- 
treme, where we fail to emphasize the triumphs of the 
Gospel. But the established facts of the power of the 
Gospel to save the sinner, to humble the bigoted Pharisee, 
and to illumine the soul of the cultured scholar, must 
be in the background of the consciousness of every man 
who would see the world of humanity aright. 

In the conscious miracle and magnitude that Living- 
stone put into that word “unless,” he was revealing, not 
only his secret, but the soul of the New Testament. 
“Wherefore if any man be in Christ there is a new crea- 
tion; (marginal rendering) old things are passed away, 
behold all things are become new.” 


Put Yourself in His Place 

AA President John Graham Brooks said recently 

to the members of the Twentieth Century Club that 
they must approach the facts and problems of unemploy- 
ment in a sort of “prayer-meeting” atmosphere, discov- 
ering what unemployment means for other men, by 
visualizing what it would mean for them, individually, 
to have the incomes upon which they depend suddenly 
and completely cease, he emphasized a deep truth in 
relation to social problems, and indeed, in regard to 
the problems of life at large. 

Patient and expert investigation is accomplishing 
much, but the tabulation and indexing of “cases,” and 
the study of curves, must not supplant the need of human 
sympathy and understanding. Few of those who talk 
glibly of unemployment, and of the unemployed as the 
“unemployable,” know from personal knowledge what 
unemployment means. If they knew, even through close 
contact with their unemployed fellows, they would realize 
the truth of Professor Brook’s strong denial of the sug- 
gestion that inefficiency is at the basis of unemployment. 
The “unemployable” are probably the first to suffer in 
any industrial crisis, but they constitute only a very. 
small proportion of the unemployed when a depression 
becomes widespread. 

Unemployment is the most crucial problem that 
statesmen and economists are facing today. The causes 
are no longer merely national, but international, and 
they are complex, reaching into every realm of active 
life, and to the psychological and sub-conscious processes. 
Wants, desires, habits, influences all have to do with the 
extent and nature of the demands which keep industries 
going, or for lack of which the wheels cease to turn. 

But we emphasize particularly the word of a recog- 


‘nized economist regarding the spiritual factor. “Put 
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‘soldier goes into battle. 


yourself in his place” is a sound and necessary rule, if 
we are to understand the condition and problem of the 
man denied work and wages. John Morley told once 
how a thrill went through him as John Burns described 
how the modern wage-worker goes into industry as a 
Sympathy, personal under- 
standing, cannot solve our problems, but they can give 
a tremendous incentive, and when the incentive is strong 
enough men have marvelous resourcefulness and success 
in solving their problems. What we need is an incentive 
that will make the problem of unemployment loom as 
large and as necessary as the problems of “wireless.” 


Community Church Problems 


HE meeting of the Union Community Churches of the 
Middle West, as reported by Mr. McGee in this issue, 
calls attention to their peculiar problems. These churches 
haye grown out of the evils of sectarianism. Those evils 
have been unquestioned, and undoubtedly worthy mo- 
tives have actuated the drawing together of Christians in 
the community into one church. We trust that we shall 
not be understood as disparaging in any sense the value of 
a movement that has already been of great power in many 
localities, and of favorable influence upon the church- 
at-large, if we indicate some of the problems and diffi- 
culties that appear as the movement becomes extensive. 
Probably many of these problems are a heritage from the 
sectarian spirit itself, but they will have to be faced and 
solved if the beneficial results of a movement with im- 
mense capacities for good are not to be lost. If we dis- 
cuss these problems candidly, it is not without sym- 
pathy. We also are among those who are more interested 
in religion than in denominationalism. 
Sometimes it has been found that the federated or 
independent union church as a remedy for sectarianism 
is almost as bad as the disease. The federated church, in 
its efforts to placate all parties, tends to complexity. One 
such church in Illinois, a federation of a Congregational 
and a Presbyterian organization, maintains both intact, 
and has a third organization which is called the United 
Church. Conditions such as this have made the ministers 
of federated churches wonder where they “get off.” The 
federated church also finds it difficult to adjust its be- 
nevolent program to the satisfaction of all parties, and 
it not infrequently happens that the division of such 
funds engenders strife between the members of the dif- 
ferent organizations making up the federation. Churches 
of this type generally lose something of the close super- 
vision and helpful leadership of the denominational life 
belonging to the national organizations represented in the 
federation. 

The independent union church has been noted for its 
barrenness in benevolences. The reason for this is obvi- 
ous. Not only does this type of church fail to have the 
need of the world brought to it as a demand, but it also 
fails to get the help and direction that may come from 
the national denominational life. It is true that the over- 
head organization of a great denomination may some- 
times be a disadvantage to the local church, but in most 
cases it can be made valuable. 

Churches of the independent union, and federated 
types make the position of the minister somewhat diffi- 


cult. This is especially true of the former; for its 
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minister really belongs nowhere. Most of the min- 
isters of churches of both types retain their standing 
in a denomination, but they find it difficult to main- 
tain the full round of fellowship. Kindred problems for 
the ministry are those of standing and protection. No 
provision has been made for pensions for pastors of inde- 
pendent churches. 

These difficulties have led leaders of union and fede- 
rated churches to believe that their troubles could be 
cured by the crganization of a national federation of 
these churches. In this way ministerial standing could, 
of course, be provided and a benevolence program ar- 
ranged. The leaders of the movement came to see, how- 
ever, that the making of such an organization would in 
reality be the formation of another denomination so 
that they would be increasing the ills of sectarianism 
rather than curing them. 

The final solution of the problem will not be found 
in the federated or independent union community church. 
These may serve fairly well as a temporary méasure, but 
churches to be permanently successful must have the 
fellowship, the supervision and the enthusiasm of the 
larger body, they must find the way to guard ministerial 
standing and to furnish economic protection for their 
ministers and they must above all exemplify the sacri- 
ficial life in world relationships. When we finally come 
to organic church union at the top, we shall be able to do 
away with sectarianism on the field. We can then super- 
vise the exchange of churches between the divisions of 
the great church army with fairness to all concerned, 
so that'no field will be overchurched and none left with- 
out church privileges. The plan presented to the denom- 
inations by the Presbyterians two or three years ago, 
promises most in this regard. We may not be Christian 
enough to accept it at this time, but by some such method 
as this we shall finally triumph. 

¥ ¥ 


Mrs. James Brand, whose husband, the late Dr. James 
Brand, was for twenty-six years pastor of First Church, 
Oberlin, O., and who died at his post over a score of years 
ago, has sent to us the following paragraph, rightly es- 
timating its appropriateness at the present time. It is 
copied from a paper of Dr. Brand’s, and is probably taken 
from one of a series of letters which either The Congrega- 
tionalist or The Advance had asked him to write at a 
period when controversy was running high. Dr. Brand’s 
wise words are worthy of being re-echoed in the church 
of today: 

Passion has more control over disputants than they 
are aware of. Zeal for what they believe to be truth is 
what they think inspires them; while perhaps their 
words, or the spirit of their representations “breathe 
out threatenings,” if not “slaughter,” to their oppo- 
nents. I hardly dare trust myself to write this para- 
graph,. lest I should catch the spirit while IT am 
describing it. I know in some measure how frail I am; 
but I think I do ‘sincerely disapprove of such a spirit, 
in whatever party it may be found. ; 

In consulting writers of different views and senti- 
ments, one is grieved to find that this spirit is limited 
to no party. I have seen it even in many ereat and 
good men. I feel that there is reason to tremble for 
myself, possessed of feelings naturally ardent, that I 
may, in some respect or other, transgress in these letters 
and hinder something of the conviction which they 
otherwise might possibly produce in the minds of some. 
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Following a Trout Stream 


The author is minister of a Congregational Church in Evansville, Wisconsin. He 
is also a recognized, expert authority on fish and fishing; author of “ Trout 
Lore,” and “Casting Tackle and Methods;” also, Angling Editor of “ Outdoor Life.” 
According to his own definition he is an “angler” rather than a fisherman.—Ed. 


HAT quaint Isaak Walton said about 
the strawberry, “Doubtless God might 
have made a better berry, but doubtless 
God never did,” he might with equal truth 
have said of angling, especially trout fishing. 
You see, I differentiate between angling and 
fishing; an angler is born, a fisherman is 
trained. Any one can be a fisherman, suc- 
cessful or otherwise, but only an apprecia- 
tive soul can be an angler. A fisherman 
fishes for fish, an angler fishes for a good 
time, and that he takes with him. The 
fisherman counts the day lost on which he 
fails to fill his creel, the angler counts only 
the day lost on which he fails to fill his soul. 
Oh, I know something about tackle, “rods 
and reels and traces,’ but it is not the 
practical side of the sport, rather the rec- 
reational, re-creational, that appeals to me. 
A bird in a bush hard by a trout stream 
is worth more than a fish in a pool. Yet I 
take trout, always take trout, probably be- 
cause they are but a side issue of my fishing. 
I agree with our well-beloved Robert Louis 
Stevenson, “It is more blessed to journey 
than to arrive.” It is not the end of fish- 
ing that counts, but the fishing. By the same 
token, if I were preaching, it is not the end 
of a life, but the life that is of utmost 
worth. So, I am going to take you fishing 
today and do not be surprised to see me 
fling rod and reel one side, while I trail 
some elusive songster, or chase some gaudy 
winged butterfly. You see, to me, the but- 
terfly and the bird is as much a component 
part of angling as is the rod or the creel. 
Parenthetically : I received a letter from a 
man criticising my last angling book the 
other day. What do you think his criticism 
was? The book was ‘not practical enough !”’ 
He went on to say that when an angler 
bought a book on angling what he wanted 
was angling information and not entertain- 
ment and stories about flowers, birds and 
butterflies. Do you know, I had been a wee 
bit ashamed of that book ever since it was 
issued, it is so “practical.” So that would- 
be critic let a ray of sunshine through my 
dark clouds. I had succeeded better than 
I thought. Where my friend erred was in 
his selection of a word. A fisherman wants 
a book on fishing, an angler wants a book 
on God’s Out-o’Doors. 


THE LURE OF THE SMALL Brook 
I love to fish the small meandering, mea- 
dow brooklet; it invites companionship and 
intimacy. Who ever fell in love with a big 


river? We stand at the brink of Niagara, 


astounded, staggered, while the mighty cat- 
aract thunders, “Stand back! Keep away! 
Do not become familiar lest I do thee harm!” 
And we go away, sobered—awed. Upon the 
other hand, the tiny falls on the gentle trout 
Stream, invite, urge familiarity. We hear 
them whisper, “Draw near! Bathe hands 
and feet! Come, play with me and I will 
do thee good!” The first thunders, Law; 
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the second whispers, Love. From the sinu- 
ous trout stréam we win Doubt’s anodyne 
and Faith’s prophylactic. Forever commend 
me to the little streams! 

I have little use for fishing so strenuous, 
so toilsome, that one looses sight of the en- 
vironment. I read of a salt-water angler 
fighting a monster of the deep for six hours 
or more, until physically exhausted, and 
another hand is called to the rod, perhaps 
three, before the fish is conquered. Un- 
doubtedly, it is exciting, but it does not ap- 
peal to me. I prefer to sit by a whispering, 
chuckling brooklet, whose low sweet note 
slips in under thoughts of life and duty, 
and with the sad-iron of its gentle blandish- 
ment smooths out the wrinkles of care. It 
is just aS much a part of trout-fishing to 
sit and dream as it is to cast a seductive 
fly. Just as much a part of trout-fishing to 
gather violets as it is to take fish. If you 
do not think so, why, we will not fish to- 
gether, that is all. I am not going to call 
you names, because you do not agree with 


have found the thing you thought was not 
for you. I have found myself saying that 
every worth-while thing is a by-product, 
but I do not know. Think it over. ‘What 
has all that got to do with trout fishing?” 
methinks some one asks. Well, as I see it, 
that is trout fishing. 

More than once on a single day, many 
times, in fact, I have thrown my expensive 
rod one side, my creel with it, and gone off 


on the trail of some flashing butterfly. I 


remember one day seeing a new butterfly— 
a “new” butterfly is one I haye never met 


—with wings of checkered gingham spun: 


out of rainbow, a most wonderfully gor- 
geous thing. Who could fish, who would 
fish, when such a butterfly invited? I fol- 
lowed that wonderful insect for fully a mile 
before I had it placed, and for a wonder it 
has remained rare with me, having seen less 
than half a dozen in my lifetime. Usually 
when you name a “new” bird or butterfly, 
you see them everywhere thereafter. 
remember the first “banded purple” butterfly 
that allowed me to capture it. How I 
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me, but I will fish in the manner that seems 
to me good, and you can do the same. 
Have I not already said that I take fish, 
lots of fish? Indeed, I have heard it whis- 
pered, sometimes, that I have some “pre- 
cious ointment,’ some lotion with which I 
anoint my flies, because I take fish where 
others fail. I simply know my stream and 
the habits of the brilliantly painted quarry 
I seek. When I set out in the morning, I 
remind myself that the taking of fish is only 
incidental, that getting in touch with the 
Spirit of the Open is of utmost importance, 
With that attitude of mind, I am bound to 
succeed whether or not I take a fish. (Pretty 
good sermon in all this too, if you care to 
dig it out.) You see, happiness is a by- 
product of life. Set out to win happiness 
for its own sake and you find only misery ; 
but seek to make others’ happy, and lo, you 
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raved over it! Only let it go after I was 


absolutely certain of its identity. Only last — 


summer, I saw nine banded purples, feeding 
upon a bit of offal that stained a brookside 
log! 
purple in recent years, the wonder of their 
beauty has never left me. 


THE BirDs oF THE TrouT STREAM 


And there are the birds of a trout stream! 
I must mention them even though this is 
not a bird article. 
alive with birds as the marge of a trout 
stream. If you wish to become acquainted 
with the rare warblers and shy thrushes, 
by all means become a trout fisherman. 
Again it is the by-product that is of utmost 
worth. We go a-fishing, and lo, we find 
birds of which we have only dreamed. I can 
well remember finding a hermit thrush’s 


I well 


Though I have seen many a banded — 


I know of no place so | 


. 


| 
| 


| the threnody of the lisping water. 
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nest close by the edge of a little woodland 
trout brook, as though this bird of liquid 


| notes thought it worth while to cradle future 


singers where they would continually hear 
Do you 


| wonder there is a quality about the song 


of the hermit thrush different from that of 
other birds? And once and again I have 
found a Maryland yellow-throat’s nest in 
the very heart of mammoth skunk’s cab- 
bage, growing so near the stream’s side 
that its tropical appearing leaves all but 
reached the water. 

So tame, or rather unsuspicious, are the 
birds of a trout stream, that they will pay 
little attention to the angler working his 
way through the knee-deep water. Time 
and again I have had birds, rare warblers 
and shy thrushes, perch on the end of 
my rod. That a rod so blessed should 
eatch fish is not surprising! The mere 
fact that birds take my rod to be a 
part of the tangle, through which the aver- 
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age trout stream makes its way, is one rea- 
son why the shy trout are deceived by me. 
Because I treat the fish as though they 
possessed all the reason of a man, as well as 
the instincts of the wild, I circumvent them, 
eatching fish where other anglers fail. 
Indeed, I enjoy the ‘fished out” brook, it 
puts me on my metal, so to speak, and to 
win success from its unwillingness is victory 
indeed. There is little merit in winning 
where any one can, the merit enters when 
we overcome difficulties that others find in- 
surmountable. 

It is a strange new world, you will find, 
if you don waders and seek to master the 
gentle art of trout fishing. Just now I little 
care whether you cast a seductive, artificial 
fly or luscious worm; and the trout will not 
be particular either, providing you learn how 
to present bait or lure. Still, there is vastly 
more sport in fly-fishing than in bait-fish- 
ing, and any one can become a master of 
the former. Why, bless you, only recently 
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my daughter began capturing trout with 
fuzzy-wuzzy flies, and now she is almost 
as enthusiastic as I. I will never admit that 
any one can be fully as enthusiastic as I 
am. Fly-fishing is bread and meat for me, 
a sort of religious exercise, if you can un- 
derstand that. 

So, as we come on vacation days, invest 
in a fly-fishing outfit, it need be neither ex- 
pensive nor elaborate, and master the gentle 
art of gentle Izaak Walton, it will pay. 
Do not, I pray of you, become mere catchers 
and counters of fish. Let fishing be the ex- 
cuse that takes you into God’s Out-o’doors, 
his Holy of Holies. Go with your eyes and 
ears, yes, and soul open, and you will see, 
hear and experience wonders. As the creek 
gets at the back-side of things, so fishing will 
give you a side light on life, helpful and 
worth-while. Make this a fishing vacation, 
and it will become something more, if you 
go fishing with the Disciples. 

Hvansville, Wis. 


Doors to Vacation Land 


A picturesque account by the pastor of the Washington Park Congrega- 
tional Church, Chicago, of interesting vacation experiences among the 
dunes of Indiana, in glacial Alaska, and the desert lands of New Mexico. 


RBH you a good vacationist? That is, are 

you able to adapt yourself to a given 
place, see its beatties, make captive its 
charms, appreciate at their true worth and 
meaning the different earth phases and per- 
sons that you meet? Are you a good “sub- 
stituter,” tooting cheerily the while you have 
to separate yourself from conventional con- 
yeniences? Can you, at a pinch, use a creek, 
lake or puddle for a tub or shower; sand 
for soap; plainness for the elaborate salad- 
dessert style affected by the cooking-school 
cook ; substantials for luxuries; garments of 
utility for those of beauty? Are you able 
to endure dust, heat, thirst, hard beds, or 
none at all; are you willing to accept dirt, 
weariness, privation—for adventures, new 
facts, unique experiences? Are you good 
enough sport to take things as they are, 
make the best of them and be cheerful and 
helpful? If so, you possess the entré to the 
goodly society of those to whom a scene is 
a meal, an experience a rest, and life a 
long, lovely vista leading into greater ful- 
ness day by day, mile by mile. If so, noth- 
ing can separate you from the exhilaration 
that flows from the sky and sea, mountain 
and plain, forest or desert, or any other 
nay have called or caught you 
in vacation time. 


INDIANA 

Sitting here among the dunes of Indiana, 
I am surrounded by gentle beauty of white 
sand piles, terraced in graceful symmetry ; 
the vivid green of cottonwood; the darker 
sand cherry, and red of osier in lacy cover 
lying on the shoulders of the hills. In frout, 
the great inland sea stretches away, west 
and north and east, to dim horizons marked 
by smoke or broken by sailing vessel or 
great barge. The waves lap against the 
shingle of the beach; while to the south the 
pink of baby oak leaves gently tints the 
back-ground of forest, and out of the thick- 
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ets the towhee and cat-bird call—call and 
sing, adding the melody of life-joys to one’s 
interest in inanimate nature. 

One wonders: Could better place for loll- 
ing be found than in this brilliant sunshine, 
or deep shade, while the hours roll by, and 
one feels new life and purpose come steal- 
ing into being? It would seem not; and 
when lunch hour arrives, and you feel the 
sand between your teeth, you know the old 
world is real and solid and full of grit. 
And the day has been, when a storm of fury 
would whip these gentle hills, and catching 
the sand, would beat your face with stinging 
particles of quartz, until you sort of wished 
your skin was tanned hide. But the storm 
passes and it is discovered that only a 
veneer of moisture covers the dryness and 
though drenched yourself—your recovery of 


spirit is almost instantaneous. 
—wonderful world—beautiful 
world! 


Great world 
world—my 


ALASKA 


Yet memory lifts from the mind’s recesses 
pictures that are beautiful, with a different 
type of loveliness. One is transported by a 
scent, a tint, a shape, a sensation to a place 
of stupendous grandeur, remote by thou- 
sands of miles—our own land still—where 
mountains fifteen thousand feet high lift 
themselves from sea level and are crowned 
by venerable white; with slopes gowned 
in evergreen youth; where rivers of ice flow 
with irrestible drive through, over and past 
barriers, none of which are able to stay the 
ponderous pushing power of the sinuous 
glacier. How ’tis crowded onward! The 
never ceasing work of the Japan current 
warms the coast line, humidifies the air, 


Tur INDIANA DESERT 
The brave, venturesome grasses in the sand 
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lifts aloft millions of tons of water, whence 
it drops in rain and snow on mountain peak 
and valley. Here each drop pushes with its 
puny strength against it’s neighbor until 
the glacier is created and moves! How the 
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swipe. The whale is a fine mammal and 
would make an interesting pet—with limit- 
ations. 

Alaska, thou ‘great country! Alluring, 
wonderful, dreamful, I muse of thee with 


AMONG 


THE MOUNTAINS OF ALASKA 


Where the ponderous glacier begins its march to the sea 


drops, or flakes must gleefully say to each 
other: “Alone we could do but little, but in 
union there is strength. Now, all together! 
and with good will’; and the great exer- 
tion finds its reward in the mighty glacier 
stretching away to sea, where begin to 
float masses than which there never were 
more beautiful, radiantly white and glister- 
ing, rainbow hued, ponderous and fantastic 
of shape, which with stately movement pass 
on at bidding of the tiny weak children of 
the humid air. Here the beauty is elusive, 
for fogs, dense and all-embracing, cover 
range and swallow shore, envelop the ship 
until one cannot see from port to starboard 
rail. Then the wind blows, the clouds part 
and like pillars in the house of God the 
sharp mountains raise aloft their towering 
strength. 

But what of the world below? In the 
rivers and in the ocean life abounds. We 
see boats abrim with herring for oil, heavy 
with halibut, shortly to be served in Chi- 
cago, and myriads of salmon in boat and 
cannery, but best is to see them crowding 
each other from shore to shore of some 
river, and as far as the eye can reach—a 
river with a saturated solution as it were, 
of salmon. Aye, and the sportive porpoises 
race the ship, with ease keeping ahead— 
doubling back to skim past again as though 
we were stationary. Then, there are whales, 
great, black wallowing whales such as your 
childish fancy pictured. And when they 
spout or “sound,” they add enormous in- 
terest to the scene. What creatures they 
are—never more impressive than when they 
decide to go below. With a great heave, 
they point straight for the depths, their 
big forked tail standing like a sail against 
the water, an instant later making a merry 
smack as it hits the surface in side-wise 


thy wondrous life, thy fjords, thy water 
falls, thy inland sea, thy eternal ice walls, 
thy hills of God! Vacation! there is vaca- 
tion par excellence in thy templed places! 


New Mexico 

The desert! what .a gruesome word! Word 
of cruelty—picturing hot, burning sands; 
the parched tongue, the lolling beast and 
dying man, the bleaching bones hideously 
piled here and there. Land of rattler and 
lizard, the cactus and thorny growths every- 
where. Surely, one would say, there can be 
no possible vacation joys where even the 
toads wear armor, the snakes and lizards 
carry weapons of poison, and vegetation al- 
most without exception guards itself by spine, 
or poison, or other protective possession. 
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Here each creature is given special safe- 


guards; the rabbit its astonishing, incredible 


legs, for it must escape the cuteness and 
stealth of coyotes, grown wise and wiser 
still by hunger’s education. Here lives that 
remarkable bird that dares the venom of 
our most deadly serpent and not only kills 
the diamond-back when found, but hunts for 
it that it may lay in death this enemy. 
Fleetness is added to the already fleet ante- 
lope and like the wind it disappears while 
it’s hunter in his egotism thinks to steal 
upon it. Here water is absent, or undrink- 
able, for miles and miles; rains seldom de- 
scend, and in some places never even touch 
the baking earth, being evaporated by the 
atmosphere’s heat, ere they strike the 
ground. Mountain-born rivers run through 
the torrid land for a struggling while, but, 
in the words of one of our writers, “Commit 
suicide in the sand,” before they have gone 
far. How inhospitable a land! What of 
vacation delight could here be found? 

To the wise vacationist, any thing is of 
worth to fill the pack-sack of interest, that 
is different, and this is different, sometimes 
shockingly so. 

But this is not only a place different; it 
is a place beautiful, radiant, brilliant with 
colorfulness unique; and the fantastically 
curious is here also, for butte and cliff are 
cut-worn, chiselled and sand-blasted until 
wierdly remindful of castles and ancient 
times—monuments of the present, statues of 
man and beast and things—all done by the 
ever working, ever able forces of our great 
and interesting Father—God. And here God 
has his appreciative souls, those with eye 
to the worth and desirability of that land. 
Here are roving nomad Indians, Bedouin of 
the desert; but more interesting than they 
and more worthy of admiration, on mesa 
and cliff, bronze men and women farmers 
are found. What do they farm? How do 
they farm? Deflecting some _ trickling 
streamlet, they cause it to irrigate small 
patches of ground, and these toilers, these 
agriculturalists, plant the corn of red and 
blue, of white and yellow, frijole, chili, 
squash and melon as did their forebears 
centuries ago. In this place, with security 


THE SAND-WoRN BUTTES OF NEW MEXICO 
One cannot forget the deserts with their cliffs of fantastic shape and 
radiant color 
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In every open space 


Is glorified, all across, 


Amid the sedges green 


of high-perched pueblo, these house-Indians 
have lived their Republican lives since the 
time of Columbus and how much longer no 
one knows. ; 
They, their setting, their their 
ceremonial dances constitute the very goal 
of a vacation, as they take one out of oneself 
into the ancient which is yet new to us. 
Quaint and hospitable are these fol and 
greatly to be respected. They are citizens 
as are we—made so by treaty when the 
great southwest was added to the United 
States. 

It is fine to go to California, but those 
who ride through this interval of our land, 
neglect the most unique, fascinating section 
of America. 

Thus in Memory’s march pass the north- 
land’s glorious attractions, New Mexico’s 
historic places and people of tragic memory 
and the quiet charm of Indiana’s dunes. 
Fain would one rove still farther afield in 
the wide realm of vacation possibilities, for 
of them there is no numbering. 

Indiana’s gentleness soothes and recuper- 
ates; Alaska’s grandeur inspires; the sun 
parched southwest casts over us a spell ue 
dream, to imagine, power to do—which is 
all too little cultivated by our burried and 
so-called practical lives. 


work, 


The summer is just at flood, 

An: ocean surge of green 

In marsh and meadow and wood, 
A rush of life into bloom, 

A glory of love at the nest 
Filling the world with song, 

As the sea tide flooding in 

Laps at the foot of the crag. 


With serried ranks of the sedge, 
From the upland’s rounding marge 
To the lake that gleams in the sun. 


The rose has returned once more, 
The child and the wonder of June; 
And the laurel on the ledge 

Makes the cliffside all abloom. 
Rose mallows lift their cups 


To drink of the light of the sun, 
While the meadows, all abroad, 
Are gay with the daisy throngs. 


Barth is the mother of all. 
Come, rest with her for an hour, 


ft 
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High Summer Tides 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


New armies of sturdy growth 
Sun-nurtured, seek the sun. 
From glade and rock-cleft spread 
The fern’s uncoiling fronds. 

The marsh, like a level floor, 
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Be a sport—stay where you are, or go 
to cold or hot climate, to heights or low- 
lands and there endure, adventure, at- 
tempt the new, appreciate that which is, 
view the unusual and enjoy the vacation 
that may be yours today, wherever you are. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 
The Parable of the Fallen Cherry Tree 


There grew a Cherry Tree beside our 
home, and in the spring it blossomed full. 
And the fragance came in at the window, so 
that I and Keturah we smelled a Sweet 
Savour and rejoiced. 

And there came a Strong Wind, and the 
Tree Blew down. And we cut it into pieces 
and men came and carried it away, and the 
place that had known it knew it no more. 

And I sorrowed, for it was Beautiful and 
Fragrant. Moreover, it bore Cherries, and 
of Cherries Keturah was wont to make 
Cherry Pies. And, believe me, her Cherry 
Pies are some Pies. 

And when the time of Cherries came, be- 
hold, there were no Cherries. And I beheld 
a Robin, sitting sorrowfully upon the Stump. 


Taking thy time to be still! 

Lean thou to the clover blooms. 

Come, hear how the grass blades grow, 
And the leaves rejoice on the bough 

In gossip and dance with the breeze! 
The oriole calls to his mate. 

The bees! how they jostle and throng— 
Glad thieves—on the linden flowers! 
Be still for an hour, and forget. 

At peace on the lap of the earth. 


Out of the whole round year 

This is the hour to be glad. 

This is the hour to lift wp 

Tired eyes to the brooding sky. 
This is the hour of the heart, 
When the thrush, and mocking-bird, 
And joy-crazed bobolink, voice 

The loves of the meadow and wood. 


‘Open thy spirit to hear! 

Let the tides of the swnmer time flow, 
Healing, and cleansing, and cool. 

Fear not to wncover thy pain, 

Thy longing and weary desire, 

For the earth-mother knows of thy heart. 
Learn to forget and be glad 

As one with the summertide throng 
When the floods of rejoicing come home 
To glade and meadow and hill; 

As the sea tides flooding in 

Lap at the foot of the crags. 
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And he looked at me Reproachfully. And I 
spake unto him, saying: 

Look not Reproachfully at me, for I have 
troubles of mine own. Year by year have I 
divided these Cherries with thee fifty-fifty, 
and I had to hustle for my share. I am 
not the Prince of the Power of the Air. 
Be glad of the Cherries which thou hast 
had in past years, and as for the future, 
thou and I must get our Cherries elsewhere, 
or scratch the harder for worms. 

But I do not think that I convinced him 
that I was not to blame for the failure of 
his crop of Cherries. 

Now this is a world governed by a Right- 
éous and a Mighty God; and I know not 
whom else I may hold responsible for what 
happeneth unto me and unto my fellow men. 
But this even I have seen, that some of 
the things for which men blame God are 
the fruits of their own carelessness or of 
other men’s sins. And I know not that it 
be safe for men to assume concerning God 
what the Robin may have assumed con- 
cerning the fate that befell the Cherry Tree. 

But I am determined that this shall not 


. prevent my eating of Cherry Pie; for there 


be other Cherries. And the Robin shall have 
a few of them—for I like Robins as well 
as Cherries. 


Were friends of yours. 


TO WORDSWORTH 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 


The daisies and the dancing daffodils 

To you all things were fair 
In heaven and earth, God’s thoughts were everywhere, 
And yet your chief delights were woods and hills. 
You walked, elate, amid their peaceful shade, 
Though war was raging in the land of kings: 

Your mind was set on dawns and flowering springs; 
On sunny noons, whose light can never fade 

For him whose thought is high as are the skies. 
How much we need you now, great poet heart! 

| You learned to live within, to dwell apart, 

Content with stars and morning’s glad surprise. 
Look now on us, whose frettings never cease, 

And point the way to reverence and peace. 


Everyman’s Vacation 
The Positive Value of Rest 


“As the cattle that go down into the valley, the Spirit of 
Jehovah caused them to rest: so didst.thou lead thy people.” 


By Rev. David E. Adams 


HAT a peaceful picture those words 
W paint for us! We of the hill-country 
appreciate the meaning aS we pass along 
our lovely roads in the late afternoon, and 
watch the sleek and well-fed cows winding 
slowly down the hill-sides toward the pas- 
ture-bars, while the tinkle of distant bells 
speak of others still far up where they 
have grazed through the day. The prophet 
had seen it in the hill-country of his youth, 
and his highest thoughts of God were blended 
with his happiest memories. Rest is a 
divinely ordained necessity for men. The 
Hebrews’ consciousness of the tremendous 
need and value of it is reflected in their 
elaborate legislation for the protection of 
the Sabbath, and in their effort to make 
sure that every one—eyen the beasts of 
burden should cease from toil upon that 
day. Jesus emphasized this need; he was 
always going apart to rest and pray: “Come 
ye yourselves apart and rest awhile.” 

But why the need of rest? Simply because 
the human body and spirit are not machines 
which go on and on without a stop until 
the power is turned off, or something breaks. 
Man is like one of our great power reservoirs 
back in the hills. When hot weather comes, 
the brooks which feed it get lower and 
lower, and finally dry up. Slowly and more 
slowly the wheels of the power-house turn 
as the water gets low, and finally the mill 
or power-station must be shut down until 
the reservoir fills up again. So man cannot 
keep forever giving out power, be it physi- 
eal, mental or spiritual without those re- 
plenishments of rest and prayer which Jesus 
used so wisely to control the strength of 
those men who worked with him. 

The term vacation might well be applied to 
all pauses in the steady work of life: it 
means simply a period of leisure or of rest, 
literally an “emptiness” from work and 


care. In his convocation lectures at Bangor 
in 1921, Dr. Crothers urged the necessity 
of little vacations every day, even if they 
consist of nothing more than deliberately 
changing the subject of conversation: and 
getting away for a few moments from those 
tiresome beings who weary us all day— 
namely, ourselves. We need real periods of 
rest, change of scene if possible, change of 
activity, change of companionships, inducing 
the fresh enthusiasm and energy for our 
work which comes from seeing it at a dis- 
tance. It is a mistake to think our work 
so important that we cannot afford to rest 
from it—we do less in the end, and poorer 
work, for lack of a vacation. 

A vacation may and ought to have certain 
religious values. And these values are 
available to the man who spends his vaca- 
tion on his own front porch, just as much 
as to the man who travels on a special train, 
or crosses the ocean. 

Vacations ought to be holidays from the 
things that weary us, but closer and finer 
association with the things that inspire and 
uplift. As a facetious contempormry re- 
cently remarked: “If absence makes the heart 
grow fonder, how some folks must love the 
church!” It is good for us in our vacation 
time. to worship with people other than our 
accustomed friends, to seek the comrade- 
ship of other Christians, to hear new voices 
and to see new faces witnessing to the 
faith of which we are not the sole posses- 
sors. Variety in religious experience is 
always likely to be helpful, but vacuity is 
fatal. You cannot suspend the practice of 
personal devotion, of prayer, of public wor- 
ship, and of association with people of high 
ideals without drying up the very sources 
which ought during vacation time to be re- 
plenishing the reservoir of spiritual power 
against the days when the strain will be 
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heaviest. Vacation should not mean cessa- 
tion from religious life, but rather a reach- 
ing out for newer meanings. How many 
people will journey to an exquisite spot, 
where every bit of the surroundings speaks , — 
unmistakably of the power and the beauty” | 
of God, and there proceed to regale them- 
selves with a copy of the latest cheap mag- 
azine or a recent phonograph record. 

Jesus took vacations from work to seek 
God, not to escape from him. So should we. 
Vacation is a splendid time to do good read- 
ing; to read a book of the Bible, one of the 
great outstanding books, a little every day, 
and think about it, and let it sink in and 
become a part of.one’s self. Vacation will 
thus be indiasolulty linked in memory with 
the meaning of a great spiritual message 
which that year became a part of one’s very 
being. Read some of the great classics, 
books that take one into the company of 
men and women of character and purpose; 
books that thrill and inspire one with the 
desire to be bigger and better. If one can 
so use a vacation, short or long, that it 
brings one back to work refreshed and not 
jaded—strengthened and not weakened— 
deeper and not shallower, then it will have 
served the purpose for which it was intended. 
One can feel that it was indeed the Spirit 
of Jehovah which caused one to rest. 

Farmington, Me. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


Tue KENTUCKY CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
TEACHING OF EVOLUTION, by ALONZO W. For- 
TUNE (Journal of Religion, May). A most 
enlightening article, and on the whole encour- 
aging. It concludes that bringing the discus- 
sion out into the open is all to the disadvan- 
tage of bigotry and ignorance and in favor of 
the spread of truth. 

Ture Russo-GERMAN SPECTRE, by DAWSON 
RicHArps (Our World, June). An admir- 
able article on the alliance between Germany 
and Russia. No cause for alarm! Full of 
information concerning the financial and eco- 
nomie condition of Russia. 


AN AIRPLANE VIEW or HAITI, by GEORGE 
Marvin (Our World, June). A man famil- 
jar for many years with Haiti explains for 
Americans the present tangle, and gives much 
important information and advice concerning 
the policy of the United States. 

Tur FAR EASTERN REPUBLIC, by JUNIUS B. 
Woop (National Geographic, June). A yalu- 
able article concerning the latest republic, in 
Hastern Siberia, stretching from Vladivostok 
to Lake Baikal, containing 1,800,000 inhabi- 
tants. One of the results of the Russian revo- 
lution. A pathetic story of present-day con- 
ditions as seen by the author, and abundantly 
illustrated from photographs taken by him. 

THE ORIENT AT PLAy, by HLWoop Brown 
(Our World, June). An account of the uni- 
fying influence of international athletics, with 
descriptions of some of the Far Hastern Games, 
in which Chinese, Japanese and Filipino ath- 
letes compete. 

Tur Wuy oF FRANCE’S STAND, by CHARLES 
M. Mvcunic (Our World, June). The au- 
thor is one of the leaders in America’s over- 
seas trade, and has recently made a trip 
through France and Germany to learn the facts 
of the economic situation. 

TLorp Drersy: THE MAN WHO MAy SUCCEED 
LLoyd GEORGE (Current Opinion, June). An 
entertaining account of one of the foremost men 
of England, leader of the conservative party. 
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Men and Events in China 
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An Interview with Professor William Hung, of Peking University 


EWS from China, where rapidly trans- 
piring events may be of the utmost 
Significance for the world’s future, is so 
| meaningless for most of us, because of our 
| lack of knowledge of the alignment of the 
| leading men and parties, that we judge few 
things can be more welcome than some mas- 
ter-word of introduction concerning the 
present situation and the heterogeneous 
conditions that have arisen since the break- 
ing up of the Hmpire. 

Professor William Hung, who occupies 
the chair of the History of Christianity in 
Peking University, and who is at present 
in America, along with President Stuart 
and Vice-President Luce, in the interests 
of that remarkable institution, has gra- 
ciously given The Congregationalist an ex- 
tensive interview which we deem of great 
value. We have submitted for Mr. Hung’s 
approval our account of this interview, 
which may therefore be regarded as a most 
authoritative utterance. 

We regret that no words of ours can ade- 
quately convey our impression of Professor 
Hung’s own personality. He speaks Eng- 
lish not only with the utmost fluency, but 
with the richest vocabulary, and a rare 
sense of discrimination. A man of great 
practical sagacity, of keenly analytical 
mind, he has also that deep sense of humor 
which is often the counterpart of unusual 
insight and sane judgment in the appraisal 
of men and events. He will be a power to 
be reckoned with in the coming years of 
the influence of Peking University, for he 
has manifestly, along with deep love for 
his own land and people, a sympathetic 
understanding of the history and the soul 
of Christianity. 


THE Two GOVERNMENTS 


Up to a few weeks ago, Mr. Hung reminds 
us, there were two governments in China. 
These have been commonly known as the 
North and South China Republics, respec- 
tively, but Mr. Hung says that these terms 
are misnomers, as each claims to be the 
government for all China, and each is try- 
ing to swallow up the other. Both carry 
the same Chinese flag, and both sing the 
same Chinese national anthem. JHach is 
formidable, but their rivalry is a question 
of strategy, rather than of strength. 

The first of these governments, the so- 
called North Republic, has its headquarters 
at Peking, with Hsu Shih Chang as its 
President, and its strength lies largely in 
the fact that it is the internationally rec- 
ognized government of China. The other, 
the so-called South Republic, has its head- 
quarters at Canton, with Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
as President, and its strength lies mainiy 
in the support, financial and otherwise, of 
Chinese emigrants in various lands, who 
hail chiefly from Canton. 


THE PEKING GOVERNMENT 
Hsu Shih Chang’s government, at Peking, 
has had the support of a coalition of two 
military parties. Hsu, Professor Hung de- 


“man. 
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scribes as a very shrewd, old-fashioned 
politician, a master-hand in manipulation, 
a sort of Lloyd George of China, not a 
man of great ideas, but unusually skilful 
in maintaining his position. The coalition 
supporting him has been that of two par- 
ties: (1). The Fengtien Party (named 
after an important city in Manchuria) with 
its leader, General Chang Tso-lin, whose 
official position has been that of Inspector- 
General of Manchuria. Chang, Dr. Hung 
deseribes as a former bandit, illiterate, pro- 
Japanese and pro-monarchical, representing 
some of the worst reactionary elements in 
China. But he is able, and with the assist- 
ance of Japanese money and ammunition, 
he has controlled the whole territory of 
Manchuria with a masterful hand. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM HUNG 


(2). The Chibli Party (named for the 
Province in which Peking is situated) with 
Wu Pei Fu as the outstanding leader. The 
nominal head of the Chihli Party, Tso Kun, 
Governor of Chihli, Professor Hung says, is 
a man of no principles. Wu is the powerful 
This party is also called the Central 
China Party as Wu is Inspector-General of 
Hunan and Hupeh Provinces. He has been 
known as a liberal, and is very popular 
in China, both among the Chinese and among 
foreigners, chiefly because he is an educated 
man of the old Confucian type and also be- 
cause he is known as decidedly anti-Jap- 
anese. His popularity among foreigners is 
increased because of the fact that his right 
hand man is Feng Yu-hsiang, who is known 
as “the Christian General of China.” 

In a digression, Professor Hung sketched 
the story of this “Christian General,” whose 
story is probably well-known to many of 
our readers. At the time of the Boxer up- 
rising, Feng was a private soldier, and was 
one of those who had a hand in murdering 
missionaries. He was greatly impressed by 
their heroism in facing death, and by their 
utter disregard of themselves in their care 
and protection of the Chinese. Later, he 


was taken into a Christian hospital for the 
treatment of certain injuries. His offer of 
pay was refused, and when in response to 
his puzzled inquiry, why they should act so, 
the missionaries expounded the law of Chris- 
tian service, Feng was further impressed. 
Finally he became a Christian convert. He 
has 10,000  soidiers, 5,000 of whom are 
Christian, and he is a strong supporter of 
Wu. Charles R. Crane, American ambas- 
sador, said recently that of all the military 
camps that he had visited, Feng’s was the 
only one that he had ever found free from 
the vices that afflict such camps. 


THE CANTON GOVERNMENT AND Sun Yat Sen 

The military strength of the so-called 
South or Canton Republic lies in two armies, 
one under the personal control of Sun Yat 
Sen, and the other under Cheu Chiung 
Ming, governor of Kwangtung province, who 
received his appointment from Sun Yat Sen, 
and who is very popular in South China, 
because of his strong anti-Japanese atti- 
tude, and also because he stands for a more 
popular theory of government, emphasizing 
the importance of local autonomy; a sort 
of “States-rights” federalist, who in this 
respect is diametrically opposed to Wu Pei 
Fu, who stands for strongly centralized 
government. 

Sun Yat Sen, Mr. Hung describes as a 
peculiar combination of visionary idealist, 
obstinately uncompromising in his adher- 
ence to a certain form of constitution, and 
an unscrupulous opportunist in his efforts 
toward that goal, ready to avail himself of 
any means that seem to serve his purpose. 


Wuat Has Breen HAPPENING 


The present situation, Professor Hung 
says, recently developed through a split in 
the North, because of financial difficulties of 
the government, consequent upon the in- 
ability to collect all taxes. For the first 
time a Chinese government was forced to 
default on two foreign loans. The Cabinet 
was thrown out, and a new one organized 
under Liang Shih-yi, a very rich man, a 
machine politician and a protegé of Chang 
Tso Lin, of Manchuria. General Wu Pei Fu 
protested and there were violent denuncia- 
tions of the new cabinet. 

Conflict became inevitable between Wu 
and Chang, and it was hastened by another 
step, viz. a partial split in the South., When 
Sun Yat Sen heard of the impending war be- 
tween Wu and Chang his opportunism led 
him to ally himself with Chang, not be- 
cause he favored him, but for geographic 
reasons of military strategy in the hope of 
getting rid of Wu. He would have allied 
himself with Wu as readily, if it would have 
served his ends. Sun Yat Sen ordered his 
troops north to ally with Chang in attack- 
ing Wu, who was sandwiched between them, 
and ordered Cheu Chiung Ming, his chief 
supporter, to do likewise. But Cheu de- 
clined to ally himself with so pronounced 
a pro-Japanese partisan as Chang. He re- 
signed his governorship and went back to 
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his home town with 3,000 of his soldiers, 
thus becoming an uncomfortable “ambiguity” 
and probably accounting for Sun Yat Sen’s 
failure to go North to the help of Chang. 


Wuvu’s DEFEAT OF CHANG 


Under these circumstances Chang Tso Lin 
delayed action, hoping for Sun’s co-opera- 
tion, but Wu, sandwiched between them, 
could not afford to wait, and irritating Chang 
into action, defeated him before Sun had 
made a move. The nature of the whole 
action, and the peculiar psychology of the 
Chinese soldiers, Professor Hung says, it is 
important to realize. Most of the soldiers 
enlisted for the sake of food and clothing. 
They do not want to get hurt, and they wish 
to fight on the winning side. Wu understands 
this very well. He threatened the use of gas 
and desperate measures, and by fear and 
bribery won soldiers over to him. Pay- 
ment of four dollars was made to an enemy 
who came oyer and surrendered his gun. 
Chang’s army was demoralized, and Chang 
was forced to go back to Manchuria, be- 
fore Sun had made a move. The military 
action is in reality very limited, only a small 
number of men being actually engaged, and 
these with no heart for fighting. The 
leaders of North and South have been ac- 
customed to exchange New Year’s greeting 
cards. So that, all told, Professor Hung’s 
comment seems justified, that the condition 
in China is that of ‘a very civil, civil war,” 
with the masses of China going about: their 
business and daily toil, little versed in the 
political exigencies of the time, and very 
inadequately interested. 

Our interview with Professor Hung 
on May 27. At that time Chang Tso Lin 
had gone back to Manchuria preparing des- 
perate resistance if Wu should pursue him. 
President Hsu Shih Chang, on General 
Chang’s defeat, had dismissed the Cabinet, 
ordered the arrest of important supporters 
of Chang and set up a Cabinet satisfactory 


was 


to Wu, who has made himself master of 
North and Central China. Wu has an- 


nounced that he has only two things to do: 
first, get rid of Chang for good, and second, 
eall a national convention to decide on a 
permanent form of government, and establish 
a new constitution. When that is done, he 
proposes to retire to private life, “to drink 
Chinese wine and compose poetry.” 


EveENTS HAPPENING AS ANTICIPATED 


Meanwhile the events since our interview 
entirely verify Professor Hung’s estimates 
and anticipations. President Hsu Shih 
Changeresigned on June 1, under pressure 
from the followers of Wu. Negotiations to 
get South China represented in convention, 
have begun and indications are, as Mr. 
Hung stated, that Cheu Chiung Ming, who 
withdrew support from Sun Yat Sen on the 
latters alliance with Chang, will join Wu 
and use his influence in that direction, pro- 
vided he can be assured that his political 
theory favoring local autonomy will have 
representation. Despatches also confirm 


Mr. Hungs references to the growing de- 
mand for the re-assembling of the “old 
parliament,” dissolved in 1917. Sun had 


intimated his willingness to join in the 
movement for conference and unification, 
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provided the “old parliament” was sum- 
moned, and both Hsu Shih Chang and him- 
self should resign. Since Hsu’s resignation, 
however, Sun is reported as maintaining a 
“mysterious” silence. General Chen, Sun’s 
former right-hand man, is reported as de- 
manding Sun’s resignation and the restora- 
tion to the presidency of Li Yuan Hung, 
who was forced from that office by the 
Militarists in 1917. 


CONCLUSION AND ForECAST 

It is important, Professor Hung states, 
to grasp the fact that these troubles, mo- 
mentous as they are, are really little more 
than a scratching upon the surface. Mil- 
lions of Chinese know and care nothing 
about what is happening, and in the regions 
affected the people look upon the upheavals 
as upon any catastrophe, going about their 
daily work in stolidity, with contentment and 
ignorant satisfaction. The upheaval, even 
if it be little more than a scratching of the 
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surface, in Professor Hung’s judgment, is 
doing good. It is all helping to arouse and 
educate the people. China has already 
social democracy and her tremendous need 
at present is political democracy; to that 
end political education is essential, and 
few things can foster it more than the 
driving necessity and influence of the up- y 
heaval through which China is passing. 

It is a time of profound opportunity for 
wholesome influence and help on the part | 
of America. The people of the United — 
States can do a great deal by sympathy, 
contact, and educational activity to give to 
the Chinese-imitation of our republican in- 
stitutions some measure of real vitality and 
validity. 

We hope shortly to tell the story of Peking 
University ; of what has been done, and the 
vast things in preparation, that will give 
America new opportunities to give the help- 
ful leadership and teaching in Christian and 
democratic principles that China most needs. 


Comrades of the Second Mile © 


A conference of fifty ministers of Chicago churches | 


and nine state superintendents acts on the appeal 
of the Commission on Missions. 


The report of the meeting of the Commission 
on Missions, held in New York two weeks ago, 
was brought immediately to the notice of the 
secretaries of our societies that maintain offices 
in Chicago by Dr. Ernest Bourner Allen and 
Mr. F. E. Reeve, the regional representative 
of the Commission in the Middle West. At 
the suggestion of Dr. Allen, it was voted to 
call a meeting of the ministers of Chicago 
Association, and to invite also superintendents 
of the States of the Middle West in order to 
present to all of them the challenge of the 
present need in denominational benevolences. 
At the meeting held June 5, there were present 
fifty ministers representing the leading Chi- 
cago churches and the following State Super- 
intendents: D. J. Perrin, South Dakota; A. C. 
Hacke, North Dakota; W. A. Tyler, Nebraska ; 
J. B. Gonzales, Kansas; F'. W. Heberlein and 
J. W. Wilson, District Superintendents, Wis- 
consin; A. K. Voss, District Superintendent, 
Minnesota; P. A. Johnson, Iowa; and A. R. 
Atwood, Missouri. 

The situation, national, state and local, was 
set forth by Mr. Reeve, Superintendents Mer- 
rill and Nichols, Moderator Wm. E. Barton 
and Dr. Allen. Mr. Merrill especially empha- 
sized the fact that Illinois is third in the 
amount of apportionment assigned to it and 
is one of the four states that should raise ap- 
proximately one-half the five million dollars 
total apportionment. These four states were 
practically one million dollars short last year 
of the $2,500,000 apportioned to them. The 
reports just in from twenty-nine Chicago 
churches indicate that they expect to raise 
89 per cent. of their apportionment this year. 
This would make their givings $121,000 on a 
full apportionment of $128,000. Word from 
a number of the state Superintendents present 
shows that more money has been paid in on 
the apportionment this year up to date than 
was paid in the same time last year. These 
are encouraging symptoms in the midst of 
many things that indicate that this year will 
be more difficult in benevolences than last. 

Tur OAK PARK PILGRIM CHURCH PLAN 

Dr. Ernest Bourner Allen has been carry- 
ing forward, in Pilgrim Church, Oak Park, 


of which he is pastor, a campaign to bring the © 
beneyolences $2,000: above those of last year. © 
His laymen are carrying on a systematic every- 
member-canvass, to get, if possible, a subscrip-— 
tion from every member and every adherent of 
the church, for benevolences, and to bring those — 
who have given to give again—so that, having — 
gone one mile, they may become comrades of | 
the second mile. He offered the following reso- — 
lutions, which were unanimously adopted: 


ADOPT RESOLUTIONS 


Forty-seven pastors, ten state superintend- 
ents, and eight secretaries of our Boards, and 
the Moderator of the National Council, en- — 
gaged in a heart to heart conference Monday, 
June 5, regarding the conditions confronting 
our Boards. 

Recognizing that the amount raised last year © 
left the Boards in debt, and the 6 per cent. to © 
10 per cent. decrease to date over last year’s — 
receipts will add to the debts, they unani- — 
mously adopted the following convictions: 

1. That every church which has not raised 
its apportionment be urged to make at once a 
determined endeavor to do so. 

2. That pastors be asked to call together 
their Deacons, Trustees or Committees in 
charge of Benevolences, giving them the facts, — 
and urging an immediate endeavor to push as 
far as possible the raising of. the apportion- 
ment. } 

3. That these committees and the churches 
be advised that “prevention is better than 
cure,” and, therefore, it is most reasonable and 
vital to do our utmost now, before the year is 
further gone, rather than to face debts at the 
close of the year, when many are about to 
enter on the canvass for 1923. } 

4. And, finally, that we believe the churches 
of Illinois, by and large, can add at least an- 
other $40,000 to their gifts for the current 
year if the matter is pushed now. 

The State Superintendents spent the after- 
noon with the Chicago Secretaries Council, 
going over the whole situation, and laid plans 
to check up on the subscriptions to the ap 
portionment in their respective states. The 
meeting was harmonious, and promised much 
for concerted effort in the Middle West for 
our entire denominational program. The 
was a frank facing of all the facts of the pres- 
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ent difficult financial situation, but both pas- 
tors and laymen went from the meeting with 
the determination to do everything possible to 
add greatly to the apportionment subscrip- 
tions before the vacation period begins. If 
these meetings furnish a basis of judgment, 
the West is ready to join the order of the com- 
rades of the second mile. 


Community Churches 


Epirors’ Nore: The Midwest Community 
Church Conference was held at the Urbandale 
Federated Church, Des Moines, Ia., May 9-10. 
The topics discussed included: Types of Com- 
munity Church Organization, The Denomina- 
tional Community Church, The Federated 
Church as a Solution for Overchurching, The 
Independent Community Church, Fhe Relation 
of the Federated Church to the Denominations, 
The Community Church Pastor, Problems in 
the Organization and Conduct of a Union 
Church, The Community Church and Missions, 
The Community Church and Christian Union 
and The Future of the Community Church. 
Rev. Clyde McGee, who contributes the fol- 
lowing article concerning the meeting, is a 
Congregational minister, now pastor of Beth- 
any Union Church, Chicago, which has just 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, and has al- 
ways been a Union Church. 


Forty or more churches situated in Illinois, 
Michigan, Kansas, Missouri and lIowa, were 
represented in the Conference. ‘The larger 
number of these were small rural organiza- 
tions. The discussions centered on types of 
community churches: those with denomina- 
tional affiliation—the federated, and the Union- 
Independent. These“discussions gave pathetic 
glimpses of the deplorable conditions in hun- 
dreds of small communities throughout the 
country. Pastors from churches that are try- 
ing to rid their communities of the ills of 
sectarianism and denominational ‘‘cussedness” 
by community co-operation and a broader, more 
tolerant and more Christlike spirit, discussed 
the question from various angles. 

Nobody wanted even to suggest organization 
of these churches, but the need of wider con- 
tacts and broader fellowship was deeply felt. 
The fear that any step toward providing for 
further conference might be interpreted as a 
step toward “another denomination,” almost 
prevented the appointment of a committee to 
consider the matter of calling a national con- 
ference next May, to meet with the St. Paul’s 
Union Ghurch, Beverly Hills, Chicago. But 
such action was finally taken, and from the 
temper of the Conference I think such a meet- 
ing will be held. 

These three or four things characterized the 
Conference as I saw it: 

1. There is a new spirit at work in the com- 
munities of these midwest states. People have 
grown so tired of sectarianism that they want 
it to be given no support in their communities. 
They are beginning to feel a sense of their own 


_ responsibility in this matter and are ready 


to take some initiative. For example, the pas- 
tor of the Union Community Church, at Wex- 
ford, Kan., gave an account of conditions in 
his town, where there were three chureh or- 
ganizations, none really functioning. The 
most that could be provided for a pastor was 
$450. The business men of the community 
gave up hope that the situation would ever be 
remedied by the churches themselves. Accord- 
ingly they got together and raised $2,400 to 
bring in a resident pastor who would organize 
and lead the community religiously. This was 
done. ‘The other churches ceased their preten- 
sions at operating and their members came into 
the new organization. The forces are being 
united, and a_ broad community program 1S 
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being carried on, while the minister is engaged 
and paid by this group of business men as a 
piece of community service. 

2. The reports of work from these various 
federated or union churches show increased 
missionary contributions. These pastors are 
aware of the deadening effects of isolation. 
In feeling a new sense of obligation to the 
community they also feel a deeper sense of ob- 
ligation to the world program of Christ. It 
would seem at least from this Conference that 
any attempt to unite the whole community in 
Christian service must more truly unite them 
to the whole program of Christ for mankind; 
that as a church becomes a “‘community” church 
of Christ, it will have the vision of the world 
in its eyes and the passion of Christ in its 
heart. 

3. While there was much discussion of the 
forms of organization of the community church, 
as federated, independent, ete., the emphasis 
kept coming back to the necessity of defining 
the Community Church not by form of or- 
ganization, but in terms of community service. 
An attempt was made to cut down the time 
that had been allotted for addresses in order 
that more time could be given for conference 
on plans and programs: It was encouraging 
to hear this emphasis on service to the com- 
munity. The practical problems claimed first 
interest. 

4. The significance of such a conference is 
not in the number of churches represented, or 
in program formulated, or in any results ac- 
complished. But it is important because of 
what it represents—a movement toward unity 
on local fields; a movement that is growing 
rapidly and must be reckoned with. It needs 
leadership. What attitude will denominational 
leaders take toward this movement? What 
contribution will they make to it? What de- 
nomination is in a position to do more for 
these types of churches, for their wider con- 
tacts and richer fellowship than the Congre- 
gationalists? Communities will more and 
more claim the “right of self-determination” 
religiously. They will demand a program and 


a spirit that will express the unity and the . 


freedom and the fellowship of the Gospel of 
our Lord. 


To William G. Puddefoot 
(On his eightieth birthday) 
By William Allen Knight 


Righty! Dear fellow, forget it! 
Eighty? Be sure you don’t let it 


Make you seem solemn to us; 
Yours is the merriest laughter 
Heard in our youth and thereafter 

All through life’s turmoil and fuss, 

Keep it still ringing for us! 


Years being rungs of life’s ladder, 

BWighty should make you the gladder 
Perched where your keen eyes can see! 

Call to us, down in the battle, 

Shout through the roar and the rattle 
Something that fills you with glee! 
Help us life’s fun-side to see! 


Mirth is the mark of a master ; 

Just when the fight’s hotter—faster ; 
Then, while the weaklings grow sad, 

He who can laugh proves a winner ; 

He rallies all, saint and sinner, 
Bidding them fight and be glad. 
Cheer up the hosts of the sad! 


Byes that have seen truth and beauty, 

Heart that has bravely loved duty, 
Lips rich in words as their dower, 

Still let the merriest laughter 

Heard in our youth and thereafter 
Waken our mirth-sharing power! 
Cheer be our Puddefoot dower! 
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Books on Fundamentalism 

Prof. Daniel Evans, of Andover Seminary, 
in his recent address before the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting on questions raised by Funda- 
mentalism, called attention to the significance 
of the movement and spoke of the Fundamen- 


talist quadrilateral; namely, the infallible 
Bible, the deity of Christ, blood atonement 
and the immediate second coming. He urged 


his hearers to read the books put forth by the 
Fundamentalists themselves, as well as those 
that criticized them. It was voted by the 
meeting that Professor Hvans be asked to pub- 
lish, through The Congregationalist, a suitable 
list, and he has sent some selected items from 
the list of books he characterized on that 
occasion. 
1. Books by Fundamentalists. 
(1) “The Fundamentals,” volumes 
(Testimony Pub. Co., Chicago). 
(2) R. A. Torrey, “The Fundamental Doc- 
trines of the Christian Faith.” 
(3) J. M. Gray, “Prophecy and the Lord’s 
Return.” 
(4) I. M. Haldemann, 
Christ.” 
The reading of these books will make clear 
what the Fundamentalists stand for. 


2. Books which 
issue. 


(1) On the Bible. 
(a) George Adam Smith, ‘Modern 
Criticism and a Preaching of the 
Old Testament.” 
(bo) W. N.. Clark, 
with the Bible.” 
(c) August Sabatier, “Religions of 
Authority.” 
(2) Books on the nature of Christ. 
(a) J. Moffatt, the Hibbard 
tures, first and second series. 
(6) T. R. Glover, “The Jesus of 
History.” 
(c) Weinel and Widgery, ‘Jesus in 
the Nineteenth Century and After.” 
(d) Dr. E. S. Drown, “The Creative 
Christ.” 
(e) Dr. George A. Gordon, 
Christ of Today.” 

These books, some older and some newer, are 
all significant and worth the attention of any 
person who desires to get a constructive in- 
terpretation of the significance of the person 
of Christ. 


(3) The Atonement. 

The outstanding book on the Atonement for 
the past decade is Canon Rashdall’s book with 
the title, ‘The Idea of Atonement in Christian 
Theology.” It is a critical and constructive 
interpretation of the scriptural and theological 
and ethical aspects of the problem, and well 
worth the attention of all. 


(4) The immediate second coming. 
(a) EB. F. Scott, “Kingdom of God.” 


(b) Von Dobschutz, “The Hschatol- 
ogy of the Gospels.” 


(c) 8. Gase, “The Millennial Hope.” 


(d) H. F. Rall, “The Pre-millennial 
Hope.” 


It is well to get back to the New Testament, 
and to see what place the apocalyptic hope 
played there and also through the centuries, 
and these books will enable one to do so. 
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8. The real Fundamentals. 
(1) W. R. Sorley, “Moral Values and the 
Idea of God.” 


(2) A §. Pringle-Patterson, “The Idea of 
God in the Light of Recent Philoso- 


phy” 

(3) Sir Henry Jones, “A Faith that In- 
quires.” 

These books, if studied thoroughly, will 


show a man what the real Fundamentals are, 
and give him insight into the truths which 
must ever be the basic ideas of the Christian 
religion. 
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Out-of-Door and Travel Books 


Tramping Everywhere 

TRAMPING WITH A Porr IN THE ROCKIES, 
by STEPHEN GRAHAM (Appleton. $2.00). A 
most entertaining and unusual book, deserib- 
ing a tramping trip through Glacier National 
Park and over the. Canadian line. The poet 
was Vachel Lindsay, a well-known tramp; and 
Graham’s last tramp, we believe, was in the 
Caucasus Mountains. Both were expert in 
mountain climbing and out-of-door life. The 
chapters contain wonderful descriptions of the 
mountain scenery, and records of the day’s 
conversation, in about equal quantities. And 
they talked about everything—bears, moun- 
tains, religion, poetry, Roosevelt, Lincoln, 
Johnny Appleseed, politics. In Canada _ they 
visited the Dukhobors, and the Mormons, and 
there is an entertaining chapter on each. Hach 
chapter closes with an appropriate bit of verse 
by Lindsay. The “emblem” illustrations by 
Vernon Hill, heading the chapters, are as un- 
usual and as interesting as the text. Alto- 
gether it is a remarkable volume, a rare treat 
for the lover of the out-of-door life, and of 
good literature. 

Touring Aroor, by ©. P. Forpyce (Mac- 
millan. $1.00). This little handbook is ad- 
mirable in its advice either for road tramp- 
ing or for “forest cruising.” It gives direction 
for all such essentials as clothing, walking 
with a pack, map reading, footwear, tents or 
other shelter, camp making, outdoor bed mak- 
ing, the mess kit, the ration list, health hints, 
ete. 
THE ‘OPEN SPACES, by JOHN ©. VAN DYKE 
(Seribners. $2.00). Professor Van Dyke be- 
lieves in sleeping out in the open, and argues 
to that effect eloquently and delightfully. This 
volume of fourteen fascinating essays describes 
his experiences in Montana, or Wyoming, in 
the Colorado and Mohave Deserts, in Southern 
Arizona, in western Sonora’ and other delec- 
table vacation lands. Sometimes he went after 
game, and some chapters are deyoted to troll- 
ing and spearing and trout fishing. The nar- 
rative covers the experiences of many years. 
Professor Van Dyke has written several vol- 
umes on art subjects, and his love of beauty 
and appreciation of the picturesque shines out 
through all these pages. 


Fur and Feathers 

Witp FoLKk, by SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. (At- 
lantic Monthly Press. $2.00). Lovers of ani- 
mal stories will welcome this new volume by 
the author of “Everyday Adventures.” The 
opening chapter on “The Cleanlys” is a charm- 
ing account of the home life of a family of 
raccoons: the training of the young ones, their 
play, hunting habits and, alas! their peril, 
daily encountered. One entertaining chapter 
describes the habit of that best avoided ani- 
mal, the skunk. Bears, chipmunks, weasels, 
ducks, foxes are some of the creatures de- 
scribed. The eight full-page illustrations are 
exceptionally satisfactory. 

UnDER THE Roor OF THE JUNGLE, by 
CuaARLES LIVINGSTON Butt (Page). This is 
a new edition of a fascinating volume, describ- 
ing in detail the vast variety of life in a South 
American jungle: the jaguar, the armadillo, 
spider monkeys and other varieties, the tapir, 
boa constrictors and other kinds of snakes, the 
ibis, a whole chapter on ants and the varie- 
ties of ant-eaters, ete. It is fascinating read- 
ing, though some of it is rather gruesome, 
there is so much of warfare, “Nature, red in 
tooth and claw with ravine’; but it is a won- 
derfully vivid picture of the marvellous variety 
of wild life. The volume is also beautifully 
illustrated by the author. 


THE WILD HEArtT, by HMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER 
(Cosmopolitan. $2.00). Eleven remarkable 
nature stories. The true narrative of the ex- 
periences of the author and her brother, when 
children, with various wild creatures which be- 
came pets. The first was a great sea-gull, 
then a rabbit, then a fawn, a heron, a seal, a 
baby quail, a young bear and even a hawk. 


From 
Wild Folk 


A RACCOON FAMILY 


Atlantic Monthly 
Press 


The last two sketches tell of a tiger and a 
lioness in a movie-picture menagerie. They 
are wonderful stories, but evidently genuine, 
and told with remarkable simplicity and vivid- 
ness. <A fine nature book for children or 
grown-ups. 


Hunting with the Camera 

Tur Sport oF Birp Srupy, by HERBERT 
KnicutLty Jos (Macmillan. ° $2.50). A new 
edition of a very handsome volume, first pub- 
lished in 1908. It describes the birds which 
can be seen in the Hastern or Middle United 
States, which the author and his young son 
did see, and tells how they found them. It is 
written on the principle that “a bird in the 
bush is worth two in the hand,’ and that it 
is more fun to “shoot with the camera than 
with a gun.’ Some of the birds caught with 
the camera are hawks, owls, cuckoos, wood- 
peckers, goatsuckers, crows, jays, finches, swal- 
lows, tanagers, warblers, thrushes, ete. The 
volume is illustrated with 130 pictures from 
photographs taken by the author—birds on 
their nests, or poised on branches, old birds 


It took great ingenuity, patience 
and skill to obtain these pictures, and the 
author's vivid account of his adventures is 
lively and entertaining, as well as informing. 


and young. 


Attractive Essays 

TruLy RuRAL, by RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00). The editor of 
House and Garden writes a delightful series 
of essays on the country life of a man and 
his wife who make over an old country house 
and its seven acres of land. Their plans and 
ideas, their trials and successes are charm- 
ingly described with an amusing vein of humor. 
Every city-living reader will be sure to wish 
that he might go and do likewise. But only 
one with a real love of work in the out-of-doors 
is likely to be equally successful. 

Wirn Earra anp Sky, by Wrtism A. 
QUAYLE (Abingdon Press. $1.25). Bishop 
Quayle owns a farm and is a loyer of nature. 
The twenty-two brief essays here collected tell 
of the Joy of Winter, the First Finding of 
Trailing Arbutus, the Fun of Making Gar- 
dens, When Cowslips Bloom, The Apple Or- 
chard in Bloom, Dandelions, The Curlew Call, 
ete. “One hundred eighty-six acres - of apple- 
trees in bloom” must be, indeed, a sight. to 
gladden the eyes. ; 


The Real Cowboy 

Tur Cowsoy, by Puitie ASHTON ‘ROLLINS 
(Seribner’s. $2.50). This may fairly be in- 
cluded with the out-of-door books, for it -de- 
seribes a life largely in the open air. The pur- 
pose of the author is to put on record an 
accurate account of cowboy characteristics and 
habits. -It would be a pity if fiction and the 
“movie” were to present the only picture of 
this hardy class of men. So here we have 
chapters on Cowboy Ways, Cowboy Character, 
What the Cowboy Wore, Saddles, Bridle, 
Lariat and Quirt, Diversions and Recreations, 
The Day’s Work, Branding and Round-up, 
The Cattle Drive, Breaking Horses, Rustling, 
Trailing, ete. The volume is worthy of a per- 
manent place in the literature of Western 


life. 
The Flower Garden 
THE WELL-CONSIDERED GARDEN, by Maks. 
Francis Kine (Scribner’s. $2.00). A new 


and revised edition of a popular volume on 
taste and beauty in American gardening. Care- 
ful consideration of color arrangement is one 
of its notable characteristics: This often 
marks the difference between a common-place 
garden and one that is exceptional for beauty 
and interest. The first chapter. deals with 
“Color Harmony’; another is on “Color Har- 


monies in the Spring Garden”; another on 


“Midsummer Pomps.” It is a fascinating 
volume, but takes for granted considerable 
knowledge about gardening. It is richly 
illustrated. 

Kinfolks 


Kinroiks, by ANN Coss (Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.50). It is not often given to a writer to 
enter so completely into the life of a peculiar 
group of people, as Miss Cobb has entered into 
the separated life of the Kentucky mountaineer, 
without some loss of her own individuality. 
But through an experience of nineteen years 
as teacher and friend in these mountain val- 
leys Miss Cobb has looked and listened, sym- 
pathized and understood, and all the time re- 
tained her own individual sense of humor and 
of the pathos of life. The war, which sud- 
denly took the young men out of their back- 
water to swim in the wide sea, brings in an 
element of surprise and contrast, as does the 
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homesickness of the hill farmer when he moves 
out to the level lands. The language is a dia- 
lect of old English of the time of Shakespeare 
and King James. Another element which adds 
to the rich variety within this narrow sphere 
is the ever-present surprise at the ways of the 
mission schools. It is like confronting pedan- 
tie old King James with the kindergarten. Out 
of these elements, very close to the ground, 
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Century From The Laurentians 


MONTMORHNCY FALLS 


very settled in home loyalties and stiff in 
family feuds, we have these delightful lyrics 
and ballads, fit to be chanted to the dulcimer, 
which is the traditional musical instrument 
of the valleys. But they are quite modern, 
just the same, in their humorous perception of 


the contrasts which the sixteenth century feels 


when it is suddenly confronted with twentieth- 
century ways, and the facing of the future, 
which finds voice in the cry of the girl to her 


lover of the hostile clan: 


“Foney, don’t let pore dead ghostes 
Hant us two; 

Fach one gets his generation, 
Then he’s through.” 


The Joy of Travel 

Tus LAURENTIANS, by T. Morris Lowns- 
BRETH (Century Co. $3.50). The author of 
‘Phe Adirondacks” and ‘The Catskills,” ad- 
mirable as those volumes were, has done his 
best work in this account of his travels in the 
Canadian Laurentians, not far from Quebec. 
Not only is the region less familiar, and per- 
haps more varied, picturesque and romantic, 
but the trip was more exciting. Part of it was 
taken in an air-plane, part of it was through 
the perilous rapids of “La Grande Decharge.”’ 
One day, while camping, a delightful stranger 
strolled in. He was most entertaining and 
mysterious. After his departure, it transpired 
that Bliss Carman was the visitor’s name! 
Still more interesting to readers of one of the 
best stories of the present generation, was the 
visit to the home of Maria Chapdelaine, and 
the conversation with the heroine herself. But 
the whole volume is full of interest and charm. 
It is certainly one of the choicest among the 
the season’s nature and travel books. 

Tur DIncBAT ofr ARcADY, by MARGUERITE 
Witkinson (Macmillan. $1.75). The title 
is the name of a flat-boat in which Mrs. Wil- 
kinson. and. her’ husband .floated down the 
Willamette River, in Oregon, for seyen de- 
lightful weeks. Then followed a trip in an- 
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other boat, the Royal Dingbat, starting from 
San Diego Harbor. Later they trayeled in 


their first car, “Frankie Ford,” up the east — 


shore of the Hudson, and yet again they tour 
in England on a motor-cycle with a side car. 
Wherever they go—it is Aready; and all the 
folk they meet are such friendly folk! It is 
so with some people, and it is good to journey 
with them, even if only in the pages of a book. 
All lovers of the out-of-doors will find this 
little volume charming, from cover to cover. 

A WINTER OF CONTENT, by LAURA LEE 
Davipson (Abingdon Press). A tired, weary 
writer spends a winter on the edge of a lake 
in Canada—a real outpost. With a woman’s eye 
she sees the beauties of nature, and the beauty 
and tragedy of the lives of her neighbors who 
battle for existence under primitive surround- 
ings. It was a great adventure.. 

Tur SPELL OF THE RHINE, by FRANK Roy 
FRAPRIE (Page. $3.75). A fascinating vol- 
ume, dealing with the places of artistic in- 
terest, the legends and traditions of the Rhine 
cities from its outlet to its sources. Dordrecht, 
Leyden, Utrecht, Cleves, Cologne, Bonn, Cob- 
lenz, Treves and other places in the Moselle 
Valley, Heidelberg, Baden, Strasburg, Basel, 
and other places, too numerous to mention, 
are visited. Not the least interesting part of 
the volume is its last chapter, describing the 
highlands of Switzerland, where are the sources 
of the river. Over forty full-page illustrations 
add greatly to the interest and value of the 
volume. The charming narrative style of the 
work justifies the title. 

Tur ADVENTURES OF A TROPICAL TRAMP, by 
Harry L. Foster (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). An 
ex-soldier with the wander-lust decides to ex- 
plore South America as ‘fa free lance maga- 
zine writer.’ The story of his wanderings 
begins in Panama, where he remained for a 
brief time. His idea was to work his way, 
and he began as a shoe-clerk in Cristobal. This 
proving unromantic, he sailed in steerage to 
Callao. Up to this time he had ‘never had 
anything published.” How he managed to get 
along is in itself a stirring story; but even 
while his pockets were empty he seemed to be 
able to gather interesting material about men 
and places. His first employment was as office 
clerk in an Andean Mining Camp. In Lima 
he worked on an American newspaper, visit- 
ing many places as correspondent; among 
others was Cuzco, the eapital of the ancient 
Inca Empire, and Bolivia. He was also, for 
a time attaché to the American Legation in 
Lima, and had more adventures. Finally, 
after a trip down the Amazon, some of his 
articles were accepted, and he came home 
“first class.” 3 

A FortTNIGHT IN NAPLES, by ANDRE MAUREL 
(Putnam’s. $3.00). M. Maurel has written 
of other ‘Little Cities of Italy,” but he spent 
more than “fortnights” in them. He gave even 
“A Month in Rome’; but how any human 
being could crowd into a fortnight so many 
sensations, so much color, so much drama and 
so much historic life as are compressed into 
this book we do not understand. Our only 
explanation is that the fifteen days M. Maurel 
includes must have been single days from 
various years which he has gathered together 
for this book. The chapters are fascinatingly 
written, and are accompanied by more than a 
hundred pictures, which help to visualize the 
magic city. 

Tur BELLS OF THE BLUE PAGODA, by JEAN 
CARTER COCHRAN (Westminster Press. $1.75). 
Isanec Taylor Headland calls this “the best 
story of life in China which has been put out 
thus far.’ It is written in story form. Though 
the adventures of Little Small-Feet are im- 
aginary, back of them all are real events and 
incidents. The author has caught the atmos- 
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phere and some of the poetry of China. Her 
characters and places have the picturesque 


names like Old Scarred Face, the Great Hélp- 
ful Lady, which are given as a matter of 
course over there. The book is written, con 
amore, and with the heart of one who sees the 
best in the Chinese, also in loyal memory of 
2 sister who laid down her life for China. 

Tue River Dracon’s Brive, by LENA 
LEONARD FisHeR (Abingdon Press. $1.25). 
A series of delightful sketches in which are 
blended the folk-lore, customs and life of 
South China, ancient and modern. They 
breathe the atmosphere of charm and mystery 
of the Orient, and depict from varying angles 
the victory of Christian faith over blighting 
ignorance and cruel superstition. The reader 
finds here intellectual enjoyment, a more sym- 
pathetic understanding of this ancient race 
and a stimulus to his own faith in the mis- 
sionary enterprise. : 

THE CHINESE AS THEY ARE, by J. R. SAUN- 
pERS (Revell. $1.50). A vivid, first-hand 
presentation of social, political and religious 
conditions in China, with the announced pur- 
pose of impressing on America the supreme 


-opportunity and the greatness of the task 


which confronts the Christian forces. The suc- 
cessive chapters take up the Chinese and busi- 
ness, labor, government, education, medical 
science, women, music, ancestral worship and 
religion. It is not only a mine of useful in- 
formation, but a challenge to missionary effort. 


Poems of Nature 

Woop Notes, by Minprep W. STILLMAN 
(Duffield). A yolume of delightful poetry, 
much ‘of ;it: nature song of land and sea. A 
score of ‘pages are devoted to children and 
another score to random “Thoughts.” It is 
real music, old-fashioned poetry in form and 
thought. A number of the poems have ap- 
peared in the Youth’s Companion, The Church- 
man, the New York Times, ete. 

BuNcuH-Grass and BLUE JOINT, by FRANK 
B. LINDERMAN (Scribners). These poems are 
transcripts of life in the cattle-herding West, 
written with sympathy for the men of the 
lariat and the broncho. There is something 
of regret for lost conditions, much humorous 
appreciation of unusual characters and a true 
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sense of the poetic appeal of the wild and often 
menacing world in which the poems are set. 

Soncs Our or Doors, by HENRY VAN DYKE 
(Scribner. $1.25). A beautiful little “vest- 
pocket” edition of Dr. Van Dyke’s poems which 
have appeared from time to time since 1894. 
They are all nature verses, and breathe the 
fragrance of out-of-door life. 
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Religious Education Director ina New Parish 


One of the first things the director of reli- 
gious education wants to know is whether or 
not the church itself recognizes the needs and 
the possibilities of an adequate program of re- 
ligious education. Very probably he will find 
that even after the church has called a director 
for the religious work, the official board and 
the church members themselves have no con- 
ception of what such a program implies. The 
church has been for the adult membership and 
its needs, and if it is a large church, it is taken 
for granted that it is adequate for every need, 
whether or not any attention has been paid to 
the educational needs in the building plans. 
So very likely the director of religious educa- 
tion will have to start his educational program 
on the church members themselves. 

What kind of people are heading up the dif- 
ferent departments of the educational program? 
Do they take such a professional interest in 
their work that they are constantly improving 
the methods of teaching in their departments 
by themselves keeping in touch with the latest 
tried methods? Are they students of their de- 
partment work? Have they well defined ideals 
of what they are trying to accomplish in their 
departments? Do they have goals which are 
so clearly defined that they will know when 
they have reached them? Just what are these 


goals? These same questions apply to the 
teachers. 

Do the young people of the church have a 

missionary interest? Is opportunity for ex- 
pression of Christian impulses given to the 
boys and girls? In other words, are the young 
people being taught facts, or character? It is 
one thing to teach facts and stop there; it is 
quite another thing to teach facts so that they 
are carried over into the everyday conduct of 
the individual. This is the supreme test of the 
educational program: Does it touch the lives 
of the pupils? 
- If the director of religious education finds 
that the church is not awake to the needs and 
possibilities of an adequate program of reli- 
gious education, his first effort should be to 
get a religious education committee made up 
of prominent and influential men in the church 
who have already caught a vision of the work 
to be done. The chairman should be a profes- 
sional educator. This committee will be in- 
valuable in bringing before the church the 
needs of the department of religious education. 
Another way to educate the church is to or- 
ganize parent-teacher associations. ; 

When he finds that the department heads 
are not all that they might be, an attempt must 
be made to develop them by personal counsel, 


by putting them in touch with the right kind 
of books and by organizing training classes. 
If these methods fail, then they must be re- 
placed by those who are better equipped to 
handle the work. 

Every educator recognizes that all conscious- 
ness is motor; that nothing comes in through 
the senses which does not tend to pass out 
through the muscles. Hence the need of ex- 
pression. The different types of handwork con- 
stitute one kind of expression. Philanthropic 
enterprises are better for older pupils. Every 
opportunity should be given for unselfish sery- 
ice. It is equally important that, , beginning 
with the intermediate age, the pupils should 
be encouraged to express themselves in prayer, 
and to give expression of their experience in 
Christian living. Having become accustomed 
to expressing themselves in the Bible school 
or young peoples’ society, they will find it 
easier to take the right stand in their every- 
day activities. 

The director of religious education can go 
no faster than his church will let him go. He 
must be a prophet and a seer to point out the 
way. There are no well defined methods of 
procedure. We are simply blazing trails, 
which will some day become familiar routes 
of travel. CEs 0: 


Dr. Davis’ Bible Class 


Class Conference Hour 


International Sunday School Lesson for 


June 25. 

Following our custom, we shall take the 
hour for a class conference on a subject called 
out by a recent letter, one of several on the 
same subject, a paragraph of which follows: 

“What do you do with the Old Testament 
stories of floating aa-heads, sun and moon 
standing still (of course, it was the earth, if 
anything), Jonah and the whale, and the rest 
of them?” 

Here is an honest raising of the question 
(the letter was a serious one throughout) con- 
cerning the dependence of the Christian reli- 
gion upon miracle, which we suspect will be 
brought forward with increasing urgency as 
Mr. Bryan leads the movement for the repres- 
sion of scientific teaching in the colleges and 
universities. 

The first, and well-nigh universal, answer 
would be: Accept literally and fully all mira- 
cles recorded in the Bible as necessary to the 
Christian religion. This has been quite uni- 
formly the reply; it would probably be made 
by a majority of Christians today. 

Another phase of this answer would involve 
a discrimination. Certain miracles would be 
considered as essential to Christianity. Espe- 
cially the miracles connected with the life of 
Jesus would be deemed essential. Many of the 
Old Testament miracles, however, would be 
regarded as legends or explained in some way. 
The Joshua experience would be regarded as 
a hero tale; the floating ax-head of 2 Kings 
6: 6, as a legend; the book of Jonah a dra- 
matic story, never designed to be sober his- 
tory. In a similar way many of the so-called 


miracles of healing performed by Jesus would 
be interpreted and explained by laws of psycho- 
therapy already well understood. 

Another group, much smaller, would say 
frankly that they do not regard miracles of 
any sort as essential in any way to the Chris- 
tian religion. One may accept them all and 
be a Christian; one may reject them all and 
also be a Christian; what is needed is for 
both groups to understand and respect one 
another, meeting and working on the common 
basis that Jesus made fundamental, namely, 
“Follow me.’ Those who give this answer 
simply say that whether or not the earth once 
stood still at the command of Joshua makes 
not the least possible difference as to whether 
or not one follows Jesus Christ. 

Perhaps the extreme positions may be repre- 
sented by Dr. George A. Gordon’s book, “Re- 
ligion and Miracle,’ on the one hand, and a 
characteristic statement from “Our Hope” on 
the other, to the effect that any one rejecting 
the miraculous from the Christian religion is 
worse than a heathen. 

Very few, so far as we know, would be 
audacious enough to affirm that a miracle, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, cannot hap- 
pen. A miracle is an event for which we can 
assign no natural cause. But our knowledge 
of causes is constantly growing wider; we un- 
derstand now the matter of fermentation and 
germ diseases as we never did. ‘Wireless’ 
would have been a miracle a century ago. 
And to the believer in God the Divine Being 
is always a supreme Cause. So the fact of 
miracle is denied by only a few of those who 
think earnestly and honestly about the. uni- 
verse. : 

Another way of handling the problem prac- 


tically is to consider all miracles in reference 
to one supreme fact, namely, the personality 
and experience of Christ. This divine and 
unique fact admits of no natural interpreta- 
tion. In the light of it, all other miracles be- 
come relatively unimportant. Whether or not 
Elisha could suspend the laws of gravity and 
cause iron to float is wholly an unessential 
matter compared with the question whether 
or not Jesus Christ is the Savior and Lord 
because he is the revelation and power of God. 
When any one has felt the transforming power 
of Christ he will not be disturbed by the dis- 
cussion concerning Jonah or the halting of the 
earth’s rotation. He may practically ignore 
these minor matters; they do not touch the 
central fact of his Christian experience. That 
which makes no real difference may be safely 
disregarded; but that which does make a real 
difference must be placed at a point of essen- 
tial value. Christ makes a difference. If to 
any person the miracles seem to be an essen- 
tial part of Christ, then he ought to accept 
them. If, on the other hand, another person 
does not feel that they are essential to the 
Christ who transforms his life, he is under no 


obligation to accept them. Do the Old Testa-_ 


ment miracles make Christ more appealing and 
potent as the Saviour and Lord? Surely this is 
what Jesus meant in John 14: 11: “Believe me 
for what you see and feel me to be; but if you 
eannot do this, then take the evidence of the 
miracles, and believe me for the sake of them.” 
But, in any ease, trust and follow Christ. 
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f Breaking into the Roman 
Empire 
Discussion| of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for June 25-July 1 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Theme for the year, Redemption. 
Post-Easter theme, Spreading the 

Redemption. 

Theme for the week, Breaking into the Roman 

Empire. Acts 27: 24, 28: 30, 31. 
AUUNTURDOADOADOUADAEOOUAOEUOUEEOAEONETOOUOEEESE ECLA ED ECU 

A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 

(For hymns see “Devotional Hymns,” and for 
prayers, “A Book of Prayers,’ each 5 cents. 
Congregational Commission on Evangelism, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 

Sunday. Bound for Rome. Acts 27: 1-8. 
Comment 1; Hymn 2; Prayer 18. 

Monday. Witnessing on shipboard. Acts 
27: 9-26. Comment 2; Hymn 27; Prayer 24. 

Tuesday. Saved from the sea. Acts PAU 
27-44. Comment 3; Hymn 8; Prayer 4. 

Wednesday. Deliverance from _ serpents. 
Acts 28: 1-6. Comment 4; Hymn 45; Prayer 6. 

Thursday. Courage from Christian fellow- 
ship. Acts 28: 7-15. Comment 5; Hymn 43; 
Prayer 51. 

Friday. Witnessing to the Jews. Acts 28: 
16-22. Comment 6, Hymn 36; Prayer 11. 

Saturday. Witnessing to the Romans. Acts 
98: 23.31. Comment 7; Hymn 11; Prayer 27. 
CUUUUDEGUEAUENDEAUAUOAUUO EAGLE UOAOADUUASNE GEA EEE EEE 

Suggestions for the prayer meeting. Take an 
airplane view of the eleven weeks of study in the 
Acts on the theme of the spreading of the News 
of Redemption, noting how it began in the little 
upper room with the few frightened followers of 
Jesus, but found its way throughout the civilized 
world and into the heart of the Roman Empire 
itself. In particular this week Paul’s own as- 
sertion that all things work together for good to 
them that love the Lord might be made a starting- 
point for noting how by adverse circumstances 
a way was broken into the inner circles of Rome. 

1. The set of the sail (Acts 27: 1). ‘When 
it was determined.” This means that ship 
captains and military thought they were de- 
termining the course of Paul’s life. Was it 
not, however, a higher mind that was setting 
the sail for the determination of Paul’s destiny ? 
Suppose it had been referred to a council of 
the Christian churches of his day as to whether 
Paul ought to sail on that ship in that way, 
what would have been their findings? 

2. Cheer for the shipwrecked (Acts PAE 
24). Let us not think that the daring apostle 
could face shipwreck without fear. His human 
shrinking from going down in the deep could 
hardly have been different from our own. But 
what has this to do with the spreading of the 
Gospel? Primarily with the winning of the 
few souls on that ship. But think how stories 
of shipwreck travel, and remember that the 
witness of the Gospel was given the wings of 
the mariner’s tale wherever the survivors of 
this experience traveled. Incidentally, notice 
that the advice of Paul conflicted with that of 
the sailing experts. Similar situations exist 
very frequently where the advice of the spirit- 
ual leader seems to be visionary. 

2 Rome serving Ohrist (Acts Dag ee a 
“But the Centurion, desiring to save Paul, 
stayed them. from their purpose.” Notice that 
it was the Centurion who saved Paul’s life. 
In this Roman officer there was no thought of 
serving a great purpose for the redemption of 


News of 


dee 
7 Me 


Closet and Altar 


HIGH COURAGE OF THE FAITH 
For there stood by me this night the mcs- 
senger of God, whose I am and whom I 
serve, saying, Fear not, Paul; thow must be 
brought before Cesar: and lo, God hath 
given thee all them that sail with thee. 
Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer: for I be- 
lieve God, that it shall be even as it was 
told me.—Acts 27: 28. 


Are we on God's errand? Then we need 
not fear that, even if we seem to perish, 
God’s purpose by us or by another will not 
come to pass.—I. Edwardson. 


The church is never faithful to her call- 
ing unless she has her hands upon a task 
too great for human strength to accom- 
plish—Charles E. Jefferson. 


We meet in joy, though we part in sorrow 3 
We part tonight, but we meet tomorrow. 
Be it flood or blood the path that’s trod, 
All the same it leads home to God: 

Be it furnace-fire voluminous, 

One like God’s Son will walk with us. 


God the Father give us grace 

To walk in the light of Jesus’ Face. 

God the Son give us a part 

In the hiding-place of Jesus’ Heart: 

God the Spirit so hold us up 

That we may drink of Jesus’ cup. 
—Christina Rossetti, abr. 


There are two kinds of bravery—one 
which comes from the recollection of self, the 
other which comes from the forgetfulness of 
self. Only when a man seizes the idea and 
meaning of some cause, and in the love and 
inspiration of that is able to forget himself 
and go to danger fearlessly because of his 
great desire and enthusiasm—only then is 
bravery heroic. Ideality, magnanimity and 
bravery are what make the heroes. These 
are what glorify certain lives that stand 
through history as the lights and beacons 
of mankind. It is true, indeed, that Chris- 
tianity is itself heroic life. All that there 
is in human living becomes magnified and 
glorfied to its best when it is put under the 
leadership of Christ—Phillips Brooks. 


To get hold of a thing that is big enough 
to get hold of us is magnificent.— William 
A. Quayle. 


Almighty God, the Giver -of all good 
things, without whose help all labor is in- 
effectual, and without whose grace all wis- 
dom is folly, grant, I beseech thee, that in 
this my undertaking thy Holy Spirit may 
not be withheld from me; but that I may 
promote thy glory and the salvation both 
of myself and others; grant this, O Lord, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen.—Sam- 
uel Johnson. : 

[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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the world. He liked Paul; he appreciated 
what he had done; doubtless a sense of justice 
reigned in his breast. But in saving Paul, he 
saved the messenger of Christ, and the Roman 
Empire contributed to the spreading of the 
message of the kingdom; and most of all, 
opened the way for the messenger to walk 
straight into the household of Cesar with the 
Gospel message. 

4, Deliverance from serpents (Acts 28: 5). 
It may have been a coincidence that Paul 
“took no harm” from the bite of that deadly 
serpent. Clearly this was not the conception 
of Luke the physician. Hard as it may be for 
us in a day of exact scientific interpretation 
to believe in the interposition of divine provi- 
dence for the protection of an individual, is it 
not really harder when we are thorough-going 
in our conceptions to think it impossible that 
the great God might thus co-operate in the 
processes of spreading the Gospel? 

5. Encouraging the courageous (Acts 28: 
15). “He took courage.” Notice that it was 
not some weak-kneed individual, but none other 
than the daring apostle, who evidently needed 
the infusion of courage which came from fel- 
lowship. If after the victories of this voyage 
Paul needed the strength which came from 
Christian fellowship, how much more does the 
Christian worker of today—the pastor of a 
church for example—need such buoying up. 

6. Witnessing to the Jews (Acts 28: 17). 
“He called together those that were the chief 
of the Jews.” But why should Paul do this? 
Had he not long before turned from the Jews 
to the Gentiles? Yes, but this is not the only 
oceasion, after the turning to the Gentiles, in 
which Paul turned back once more with eager 
longing to his own people. It seems he could 
not give them up. He has recorded his feeling 
for his own people in the 9th, 10th and 11th 
chapters of Romans, expressing a willingness 
himself to be cast off from Christ if thereby 
they might be won. Contrast the ease with 
which we are tempted to let go of those who 
belong to us. 

7. The beginning of the conquest of Rome 
(Acts 28: 30, 31). How we wish there was 
a record, full and complete, of the testimony 
of Paul during those two years—and how much 
longer we do not know, in which he lived and 
preached in Rome! Doubtless his testimony 
was finally sealed there by martyrdom. Of 
one thing we are sure, namely, that the forces 
of the Christ became intrenched within the walls 
of Rome itself through the apparent misfor- 
tunes which befell Paul through the injustice 
of the Jews and Roman legal processes. 

8. Hymn for the week. No. 11. (Commit 
to memory). 

Who calls the glorious labor hard? 

Who deems it not its own reward? 
Who, for its trials, counts it less 

A cause of praise and thankfulness? 
And were this life the utmost span, 

The only end and aim of man, 
Better the toil of fields like these 

Than waking dream and slothful ease. 


It may not be our lot to wield 
The sickle in the ripened field, 
Nor ours to hear on summer eves 
The reaper’s song among the sheaves. 


Yet where our duty’s.task is wrought 
In unison with God’s great thought, 
The near and future blend in one, 
And whatsoe’r is willed, is done. 
— Whittier. 
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The Wish that Came True 


By Roberta Symmes 


Katherine was a little girl who had a great 
deal to make her happy and contented, but she 
was seldom satisfied, and was always wishing 
for something she did not have. Often, when 
there were pleasant things all about her, she 
was so busy wishing for something else, that 
she missed them altogether. 

One warm morning she was shelling peas in 
the back porch for mother. She didn’t want 
to do it, though she could easily have made a 
funny game out of it by playing the peas were 
little green men. As usual, Katherine was 
discontented, and was wishing she was down 
by the creek, playing with the other children. 
Steadily she shelled, and every time she opened 
a pod, the little round peas fell with a soft 
thud into the pan, and it made her a little 
sleepy. Presently she heard a pretty song 
overhead and, looking up,.saw a bird on the 
branch of a tree near by. He held up’ his little 
head and trilled so joyously, that any one 
could see he must be very carefree and happy 
indeed. 

That started Katherine to wishing anew. 
“Oh,” she thought aloud, “how I do wish I 
was a bird—how lovely that would be. Noth- 
ing to do; no peas to shell; no school to go 
to—just to sing, and fly, and fly, and fly. Oh, 
what fun!” Thud, thud, thud went the peas 
into the pan, and, the day being warm besides,, 
Katherine's head began to nod and her eyes 
to droop drowsily. She was suddenly startled 
by a queer, shrill, little voice close to her 
elbow—so close that she almost spilt all the 
peas. ‘Do you really mean that?” the voice 
asked. 

“My goodness gracious!” exclaimed Kather- 
ine, very much startled. Looking around, she 
saw the most curious little fellow you can im- 
agine. He was very tiny, his nose was turned 
up, his eyelashes were turned up, the toes to 
his shoes were turned up and his hair was 
sticking straight up on his head. -Hverything 
about him seemed growing upward. 

“Who are asked the puzzled little 
girl, ‘And did you come 
from ?”’ 

“One question at a time, please,’ said her 
funny visitor; ‘and that reminds me that you 
haven’t answered the question I asked you.” 

“What was it?’ asked Katherine. 

“Whether you really wanted to be a bird.” 

“Oh, I do indeed!” she answered. “It would 
be lovely!” And she clasped her hands at the 
very thought. 

“Well, then, your wish will be granted— 
and as soon as you desire!” 

“Why, why,’ stammered bewildered Kather- 
ine, “people can’t just turn. into’ birds and 
things, except in story-books.” 

“Well,” said her. visitor, “it may seem im- 
possible to you, but-it is quite possible, as you 
will presently see. I am the Wishing Gnome, 
and my work is to listen to dissatisfied people 
and see that their wishes come true. Some- 
times the mortals learn to regret :their idle 
wishes. However, yours shall be granted.” 

Katherine was too astonished and excited 
to speak. The gnome clapped his hands, and 
a tiny sandalwood box appeared out of the 
air. He opened it, and it was filled with what 
looked like dried rose-leaves. 

“Take one,’ he said, ‘‘and eat 


you?” 
where on earth 
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obediently did so, wondering what strange 
thing would happen next. 

The rose-leaf had a funny taste, and after 
a few moments it made her feel very light, 
and she began to float upward, until presently 
she found herself on the branch of a tree. She 
saw that she was covered with soft feathers, 
and that she really had wings. This was an 
amazing discovery, and then she knew that she 
was no longer a little girl. Her wish had been 
granted, and the Wishing Gnome had disap- 
peared. 

Now she was a bird, and might fly where 
she would. She felt very happy. She spread 
out her new wings and flew, and flew, and flew. 
Over green fields she passed, and shady woods, 
and the meadows where she so often had 
played. It was lovely, but by and by she was 
tired, and perched on a bough to rest, and then 
she found that she was dreadfully hungry. 

What was she to eat? She knew birds ate 
worms, and she could not do that; no, not if 
she died of hunger. She began to think of the 
good things mother was preparing for dinner 
at home. There would be a nice brown, juicy 
roast, and hot buttered Sally Lunns, and 
creamed potatoes, and pudding with raisins, 
and, of course, those peas; but it made her 
so hungry to think of them, that she tried 
to forget, and spread her wings and flew away 
again. 

This time she happened to rest on a branch 
just above the creek where her two sisters, 
Hilda and Marjorie, and little brother Johnnie 
were playing. They were having a beautiful 
time; and suddenly she remembered that she 
could not ever play with them any more, be- 
cause, she was no longer a little girl. She 
called to them, “I'weet! tweet!’ but they did 
not even look up. It made her want to ery. 

The day wore on, and she grew hungrier 
every minute. She tried to eat some grain 
that dropped from a farmer’s bag, but it was 
so hard, she couldn’t. If only she had a glass 
of good cool milk and a big slice of the bread 
she had so often grumbled over! 

Presently the sun went down, long shadows 
crept over the meadow, and she knew that very 
soon it would be dark. The birds began to 
twitter in the trees, sleepily, and Katherine 
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wished very much for her little white bed at 
home—the same little bed that she had so 
often wished she didn’t have to go to. She 
didn’t understand what the birds were talking 
about, and she felt very lonely and afraid. 
When it grew very dark indeed, she flew back 
to where she had lived when she was a little 
girl. The lights were all lit, and looked very 
cheery streaming out through the open win- 
dows. Mother was busy preparing supper, 
Johnnie was eating his bread and milk and 
Hilda and Marjorie were curled up in the 
window-seat reading fairy-tales. How she 
wished now that she could be just a plain, 
every-day little girl again! If she could only 
find the Wishing Gnome and ask him to change 
her back into Katherine Gray! 

Just then she felt a touch on her arm, and 
she thought gladly, “Oh, here he is now!” and 
then a voice said, ‘Hurry up, dear, or we shall 
have no peas for dinner!” 

Katherine rubbed her eyes, and opened them. 
She could scarcely believe what she saw, for 
there in her lap was the pan -of peas, half 
shelled, and there—oh, joy!—stood mother. 
She could smell the raisin pudding. Why then 
she must have been asleep and only dreamed 
it, after all. Very happily, she finished shell- 
ing the peas for dinner! 


How Nature Taught Man to 
Fly 


By H. Boylston Dummer 

When we say “flying,” we think of birds, in- 
sects or aeroplanes, but also there are in the 
nature world fish, squirrels and frogs which 
fly. 

Among the birds, take first the eagle, be- 
cause it has been chosen to represent strength 
and freedom of this great country of ours; 
and any one who has watched one of these 
grand birds has seen him wheel in great circles 
for hours, far up in the sky, and with each 
turn, as the sun strikes his snow-white head, 
flashing a light as if signalling back to earth 
all the wonders he saw. 

Next, we will take the dragon fly, to repre- 
sent the insects. His name smacks of fairy 
stories, and his body looks as if it were the 


[AN LEARNS FROM BIRD AND ANIMAL 
From eagie, dragon fly, squirrel, flying fii and Bast Indian frog man has had 
lessons in the art of flying 
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original model of an aeroplane. The men who 
have constructed the great planes which go 
with far greater swiftness than any of Mother 
Nature’s flying children, have studied the why 
and wherefore of every living thing that flies, 
and incorporated these ideas into their me- 
chanical flyers. 

The flying squirrel of this country is the 
original glider, and the beginning of all flying 
This little animal, with a web-like 
joining of the feet, launches itself from the 
highest trees, volplaning down lightly as a 
falling leaf, or, if it wishes, by using its tail 
as an elevating plane, it can glide up into the 
next tree. 

In the flying fish, we have the first hydro- 
plane, as they skim along the surface of the 
water, and then getting headway, rise into the 
air. 

The Hast Indian frog makes me think of the 
man who tied things to his feet, and jumped 
off the top of his barn, with only this differ- 
ence—the frog can do the trick, but the man 
was all broken up as a result of his flight. 

Man has gone one better than any of the 
natural flyers. The eagle’s record of hours in 
the air is smashed; also, no bird ever sailed 
to the almost unbelievable heights of man’s 
flyers. The speediest bird that ever shot like 
an arrow across the sunlit sky is as slow in 
comparison with the modern aeroplanes and 
has as much chance as the tortoise with the 
hare. 

Unless the aviator lacks gasoline or has en- 
gine trouble, then the story ends, as did that 
time-honored fable of the “Hare and the 
Tortoise.” 
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Appropriate to The Congregationalist’s Out- 
of-Door number is the favorite poem sent in by 
Miss Carrie L. Bachelder, of Plymouth, Mass. 
It seems to carry with it the odor of pure 
roses. 


A Song of June 
*Tis the month of the rose’s creation— 
Sweet queen in the kingdom of flowers. 
Dewy crown for the coronation, 
In the twilight of quiet hours. 
*Tis the month of the rapturous voicing 
Of myriad hearts into tune; 
*Tis the season of hope and rejoicing, 
*Tis the marvelous month of June. 


| But not in a moment this sweetness 


| Had risen and blossomed on earth ; 
| Through patience was born this completeness 


Of beauty, contentment and mirth. 
The year had a stormy morning 


| That led to this golden noon, ' 
| And dreary winds, heavy with warning, 
| Blew open the gardens of June. 


All the past with its changing weather, 
| Led on to this perfect mood, 
| All things have been working together, 


After God’s kind order for good. 


| There’s little of comfort and gladness, 


Whose pleasures around us are strewn, 
That have not been born of some sadness ; 
So you came to us, beautiful June. 


| I learn from the patience of nature 


The beautiful lesson of trust ; 

He who plans for earth’s lowliest creatures, 
And lifts His own flowers from the dust 
Will remember our human sorrows, 


| And grant them this comforting boon— 


Hidden somewhere in God’s sweet tomorrows 
For us all waits the gladness of June. 
—Brnest Warburton Shurtleff. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Paying Life’s Debts 
Comment on Topic for June 25-July 1 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Duties: What They Are and How to 
Do Them. Hph. 4; 25-32; 5; 1-12, 


Light from the Bible Passage 

Paul’s hone is that his readers may haye two 
changes: one is within—a renewal of the inner 
man; the other is without—a change in con- 
duct. This means holiness toward God and 
righteousness toward our fellowmen. He men- 
tions six things that are natural to the un- 
changed person. Between the lines one reads 
that he urges living the truth as well as speak- 
ing it. We uproot the wrong conduct by prac- 
ticing the right. Over against laziness and 
dishonesty must be placed labor and liberality. 
The gift of speech must become a gift of help- 
fulness and blessing. It is an evidence of the 
Spirit of God within us. Embody in our lives 
kindness, sympathy and forgiveness—qualities 
which God, through Christ, shows us. Love is 
to be the keynote of our lives. 


Leads for the Leader 

By its derivation, a duty is a thing that is 
owing some one. Are any of us free from such 
debts? <A simple but fruitful line of study is 
as follows: 


1. What do we owe to God? What has he 


done for us to warrant these dues? Can they 
ever be paid in full? 
2. What do we owe our fellows? The mean- 


ing of “fellow members one of another?’ Can 
we delegate the performance of these duties to 
others? 

3. What do we owe to ourselves? 
body—what makes for it? 
what builds it? 
create that? 


A sound 
A sound mind— 
A sound spirit—what will 


Thoughts for Members 

Let us not understand the Apostle so liter- 
ally that we may take leave to be angry till 
sunset, then might our wrath lengthen with 
the days; and men in Greenland, where a day 
lasts about a quarter of a year, have plentiful 
scope of revenge.—luller. 


Who seeks for heaven alone to save his soul, 
May keep the path, but will not reach the goal; 
While he who walks in love may wander far, 
But God will bring him where the Blesséd are. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


God never imposes a duty without giving 
time to do it—John Ruskin. 


If I can live 

To make some pale face brighter, and give 
A second lustre to some tear-dimmed eye, 
Or e’en impart ; 

One throb of comfort to an aching heart, 
Or cheer some way-worn soul in passing by; 


If I can lend 

A strong hand to the fallen, or defend 

The right against a single envious train, 

My life, though bare 

Of much that seemeth dear and fair 

To us on earth, will not have been in vain. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Master, so fill our hearts and minds with 
a sense of the immeasurable things which thou 
hast done for us that we shall count no effort 
too great or task too exacting by which we 
may express to thee and to our fellows along 
the way our willingness to repay these debts 
we owe. Amen. 


‘ 
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The Organization of a 


Minister’s Day 
By C. E. Hayward 

A vast number of ministers have a clear 
consciousness of being far less efficient than 
they need to be, and many have a strong desire 
(though ineffective) to become more efficient, 
yet somehow this desire is never realized. We 
have systems of physical culture, mental cul- 
ture and soul culture, without number, but 
the fact is we lack will-power to persevere in 
any system of self-culture. 

A minister’s first concern should be with his 
own fundamental powers and possibilities. He 
should study and master himself to the limit 
of his native capabilities before engaging in 
the smaller conquest of other lives. But what 
science, what psychology so important, so im- 
perative as the knowledge and mastery of one’s 
self? True, no man can transcend his own 
original endowments, but he should seek to 
go to the limit of his native ability. His 
success depends upon the development to their 
full measure of all the powers within him. 
Orison Swett Marden has written the following: 
“How many of us rank high in most respects, 
but our average is cut down very low by some 
contemptible weakness, or some vicious habit. 
How easy it is to forget that the strength of 
the chain lies in its weakest not in its strong- 
est link, that a small leak will sink a ship, 
as surely as a large one, it being only a ques- 
tion of time.” The average minister’s weak- 
est link is the lack of organization of his time, 
he is not lazy, but wasteful of his energy, 
unsystematie in his daily rcutine. 

Some men are unnecessarily ignorant of 
their defects and possibilities, while others 
recognize them, but ignore them, because of 
lack of will-power to set about correction. 
Success depends upon a high degree of effi- 
ciency, and efficiency depends upon a _ well 
organized daily routine of work. A symmetri- 
cal life starts with its own endowments, builds 
on its own foundation, develops according to 
well-known scientific principles, and ends in 
efficiency. While on a month’s vacation this 
summer at a quiet resort in Canada, after 
reading several books on “Efficiency,” and 
doing some thinking for myself, I worked out 
the following program of daily work for my- 
self and offer it to the readers of The Congre- 
gationalist. No one knows better than TI do 
that its value depends upon the will-power to 


carry it out, to persevere, day after day; the 


secret is Perseverance. 

The Plan. Daily exercise, physical, mental, 
moral. 

DAILY SCHEDULE 

6.30 A.M. Rise (one hour later in the win- 
ter). Deep-breathing, Light physical exercise, 
External bath, Internal bath. 

7.00 Light breakfast. Necessary work 
around the house, errands, ete. 


8.00 Enter study, Devotional meditation, 
15 minutes. Exercises in mental culture 45 


minutes (following “Will-power” by Pad- 
dock). 
9.00 Reading and sermon-making until 
noon. 


12.30 Dinner. 
1.00 p.m. Rest one hour. 
2.00 to 5.00 Pastoral calls and other Church 
work. 
6.00 Supper. 
7.00 to 9.00 Social and committee meetings. 
10.00 Retire. Before going to sleep review 


the day’s work and plan for the following day. 
Dictate to the subconscious mind our ideals. 
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articles in other years. 


The Winning Organization 


Abstract of an address on Forestry Service, 


by Gifford Pinchot, 1916, New Haven. Re- 
ported by Marshall Dawson, Storrs, Ct. 

Epirors’ Nore; Theodore Roosevelt was the 
political ‘‘mentor’ of Mr. Pinchot. General 
Wood. was a mentor of Roosevelt. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that in these hints we have a 
cross-section through the wisdom of these three 
leaders of “winning organizations.” The re- 
cent victory of Mr. Pinchot in securing the 
Pennsylvania governorship nomination gives 
special interest to these quotations at this 
time. ’ 

The Form of the Organization: No method 
of doing work is fixed until a better method is 
found. 

The Atmosphere of the Organization: It 
must be a cheerful fighter. (Not seeking a 
fight, but never shirking a necessary one.) 

Correlations of the Organization: It must 
be in intimate relations with other organiza- 
tions. (You cannot draw a little circle around 
yourself without shutting yourself off and cut- 
ting off your life.) 

The Purpose of the Organization's Life: Re- 
member always that the organization exists, 
not for itself, but for the sake of the work 
that is to be done. 

The Goal of the Organization's Effort: You 
must have an object and work definitely toward 
it. (The man who says, “I don’t know where 
I'm going but I’m on my way,’ never gets 
anywhere. ) 

Morale of the Organization; its Agents: 
Keep a man interested in the work he is doing. 
You must make him feel that his work is 
worth while. 

Make him feel that his share is an individual 
personal contribution to the work; that he has 
his own personal share in it. 

Make him feel his personal responsibility, 
and feel that you recognize that responsibility. 

(That means, for instance, simply talking with 
him, sometimes, about his work, and showing 
him that you believe in his work.) 

You must also show that you are interested 
in him, as a man, 

The man who is working with you must 
know that you know whether his work is good 
or not: and that he can’t “put it over on you” 
unless it is good. 

Make a man feel that a loafer would not 
hold his job. 


Who’s Who in This Issue 


Davin HD. ADAMS is Congregational minister in Farmington, Me., and a son 
of Professor Adams of Dartmouth College 

O W. Smith, Congregational minister at Evansville, Wis., is Angling Editor 
of Outdoor Life, and in addition to being an interesting writer on fishing, is a 
trained and expert Ichthyologist of recognized standing, 

WALTER Howarp Moorr, who contributes the illustrated vacation article, is 
lover of the out-of-doors, especially in the Great West, and has written similar 
He is a brother of Secretary Frank L. Moore, of the 
Home Missionary Society, and pastor of our Washington Park Church, in Chicago. 

Pror. Wui1am Hune (or Hoone WE-LIAN), who contributes, through an 
interview, valuable information on China, was the pupil of his father, the late 
Hon. Hoong Hee, of Shantung, China, well-known scholar and statesman. 
a thorough-going education in China, Mr. Hung came to America, where he spent 
five years, taking three university degrees, twice having been awarded graduate 
fellowships. He is the designer of the Chinese City in the Centenary World Ex- 
pesition, and is one of the organizers of the Bureau of Chinese information and 
Trade Counsellors in Wall St., New York. 

Arruur S. WHEELOCK is minister of Free Congregational Church, Andover, 
Mass., and is a son of another Congregational minister, Albert H. Wheelock. 


After 


You must make him feel that high standards 
of personal conduct are required. It is as easy 
to have high standards as low, if you start 
right at the beginning. 

You must make a man feel that his pros- 
pect of advancement is good. 

And you must make him feel that so long 
as he is doing his duty in the right way, you 
will back him up against anybody, and stand 
by him. 


’ WOMEN’S INTERESTS 
Which Was Right? 


By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


“Yes, I always make a point of discourag- 
ing tattling,’ Mrs. Arnold said, complacently. 
“When my children come to me with a tale 
of woe about their playmates, I simply close 
my ears to them—send them back to their play 
—and tell them how babyish it is to come in 
with such silly little complaints.” 

“But tell me—how can you be sure it is 
silly?” and Mrs. Dawson looked with serious 
blue eyes at her neighbor. ‘‘Mayn’t there be 
danger of stifling some information they ought 
to bring to you? I’d be frightened to death 
to choke Mary’s little confidences in that way.” 

“Oh, well, my dear, she’s your first. Wait 
till you’ve had five—like me—” and into Mrs. 
Arnold’s voice crept an unconscious note of 
patronage. 

“Yes, of course, I haven’t had so much ex- 
perience, but—all the same—” Mrs. Dawson’s 
voice rose on a high note of courage, “all the 
same—I plan to go right on making her feel 
she can and should come to mother with any- 
thing, and be sure of a sympathetic hearing. 
It’s as natural to her as breathing, bringing 
all her little perplexities, yes, and her squab- 
bles, too. It hasn’t made a ‘tattle-tale’ out 
of her by any means. She is growing more 
careful every day to bring all her own mis- 
doings to me, too—to present both sides of 
the quarrels—and I wouldn’t take anything 
for the chance her confidences have given me 
to keep in touch with her playmates—the 
chance to give the antidote to the poison one 
or two undesirable ones have triéd to admin- 
ister. It’s a wonderful protection to a child, 
when her playmates know she’s going to ‘tell 
mother’ everything freely.” : 

“Oh, possibly, in rare cases, but the prin- 
ciple of the thing!” Mrs. Arnold’s shrug re- 
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iterated the superior wisdom which the mother 
of five must possess. 

Out in the backyard Ted and Leroy Arnold 
were talking in low tones. (Dear, quiet little 
fellows—what a restful afternoon they were 
giving their mother!) 

“Say, Jim Wallace talks dirty, doesn’t he?” 
eight-year-old Ted was saying “Do you s’pose 
that’s true what he told us about ‘most all — 
boys—” 

“Yes, I s’pose so,’ answered Leroy, a year . 
older. “We'll ask him some more about it : 
soon’s he comes back.” 

“P’raps mother’d know—” yentured little 
Ted. 

“Naw, don’t ask 
hastily; “don’t you 
‘tattle’? We'll ask 
Hi! there, Jim!” 

And a few moments later the two little boys, 
whose mother made a point of ‘discouraging 
tattling,’ were listening, absorbed, to Jim—the 
twelve-year-old boy who raced the streets by 
day and far into the evening—Jim, the most 
unsuitable of teachers—yet drinking down his. 
supposed wisdom! 

Up in her room Mrs. Arnold sewed on plac- 
idly, talking quietly to her caller, and rejoic- 
ing that her children were “so good’’—and 
made so little trouble! 


her,” interposed Leroy, 
know she won’t let you 
Jim—there he is, now! 


Foundation for Education 


Trustees Meet in Chicago | 


A meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Congregational Foundation for Education was — 
held in Chicago on May 15-16, with twelve of 
the eighteen members present. ‘To fill. two of 
the three vacancies on the Board, Pres. Marion 
L. Burton, of the University of Michigan, and 
Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, of Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church, Oak Park, Ill, were 
nominated. It is understood that these nomi- — 
nees have since been appointed by the Hxecu- 
tive Committee of the National Council and 
haye accepted membership in the Board. 

Five sessions running through the two days 
were packed full of business, much of the time 
being given to a study of the extremely critical 
conditions facing several of our institutions. 
Conferences were held with representatives of © 
a few institutions which are suffering most 
acutely. The far-reaching importance of the 
Foundation was brought home to the trustees 
and a committee was appointed on method and 
policy, with President Blaisdell, of Pomona 
College, as chairman. A committee on ac- 
counting, commissioned to prepare forms for 
statistical reports, was named, with President 
Cowling, of Carleton College,. as chairman. 
Owing to the present emergency in many in- 
stitutions and the inadequacy of funds immedi- 
ately available, it was voted to adjourn the- 
meeting until July 4-5, at which time plans 
will be made for a vigorous campaign to secure 
temporary and permanent funds. 

The College Club idea was cordially en- 
dorsed, and the Foundation trustees hope that 
there will be a general response to the call 
which recently went out to all churches in 
America. 

A financial statement, submitted to the 
trustees, indicated that since Jan. 1 designated 
and pledge funds, approximating $16,000, had 
been distributed. 
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The Forging 


Between the hammer and the anyil’s might 
The iron is welded, shock and strain to bear 
Thus on life’s anvil, where dark hammers smite 

Strong souls are wrought, to suffer and 
dare! 
—Arthur Wallace Peach. 
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An Experiment in Church Music 

The World War tested the efforts of the 
music committee of WoLLAston, QUINCY, 
MaAss., Rey. I. W. Sneath, pastor, to keep the 
ehurch quartet intact, the male members en- 
listing, and the female members responding to 
the call of the “Y” for entertainment service. 
At length the chairman proposed a change— 
a single voice for each Sunday, with such duet, 
quartet and chorus changes as they might be 
able to arrange. This method has been fol- 
lowed for more than three years with increas- 
ing satisfaction. During this time the audi- 
ences have listened to soloists, to male and 
female and mixed duets and quartets, choruses, 
and on several occasions the Wollaston Glee 
Club of 50 male voices. The expense has not 
been greater than that of a regular quartet, 
and the character of the music has been finer 
than could have been secured through a quartet 
for the same amount of money. 

The method has the following advantages: 
The audience is constantly interested in the 
musical part of the sé@rvice, with its new voices 
and new features in the order of the service. 
There is an abiding interest, because it never 
knows on one Sunday what it shall have on 
the next. The music is no longer a “matter 
of course,’ attended with ordinary listening or 
absolute indifference on the part of the wor- 
shipper. The minister is now released from 
that anxiety of mind which he formerly ex- 
perienced, by reason of the persistent criticism 
upon one member of the quartet or upon the 
quartet as a whole. If a criticism is offered 
upon a voice, it is quietly dismissed with the 
thought that the criticism cannot be offered 
again. If the voice has called forth almost 
universal commendation, it can be used re- 
peatedly upon subsequent occasions. While 
the method doubtless calls for a larger amount 
of time on the part of the music committee, 
it is worth it, for the arrangement avoids 52 
Sundays of experience of the same persistent 
criticism upon “that wretched quartet.” Fi- 
nally, one pastor at least has experienced 
“Heaven below” in connection with the musical 
part of his Sunday services. 


Lenten Sunday Evening Services 

RocueEster, WIs., held a series of informal 
yet inspiring Sunday evening community sery- 
ices during the Lenten season under the direc- 
tion of the pastor, Rey. J. W. Jordan. The 
subjects touched on some of the most vital 
questions of the day and were of special com- 
munity interest. With one exception the 
meetings were led by men and women of the 
community. Each week Mr. Jordan sent out 
on return post cards a list of questions relative 
to the subject to be considered. The answers 
to these questions, which were returned un- 
signed, formed the basis of the informal dis- 
cussion which followed the presentation of the 
subject. 

The meetings were well attended, many com- 
ing and taking part in the discussions who 
are seldom if ever seen at a Sunday morning 
service. Because of the splendid “get-to- 
getzer” results there is a desire on the part 
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How They Do It 
Methods in Church Work 


of people of the community, as well as of the 
church membership, to have the pastor arrange 
for next year another such series of services 
which will extend throughout the winter. 

Mr. Jordan was the speaker at the two sery- 
ices immediately preceding Waster. On Easter 
Sunday evening a cantata, “The First Haster,”’ 
directed by George Davies, of Milwaukee, was 
sung by a chorus of 25 voices with three solo- 
ists, to a house crowded to its utmost capacity, 
people coming from neighboring towns and 
villages from a distance of ten miles or more. 
All of the Waster Day services were marked 
by their hopefulness and by a deeply religious 
spirit, the large congregations responding to 
the leadership of Mr. Jordan. A class of 40 
young people was recently received into the 
fellowship of the church, nearly all of them 
coming on confession. 


A Sermon Substitute for a 


Pastorless Church 
‘One of the mission fields in Supt. BE. H. 
Johnson’s territory in Montana was without 
a minister and there was no prospect of secur- 
ing one during the winter months. Visiting 
them in the fall, he encouraged them to con- 
duct regular services even though they had 
no appointed leader. He told them they could 
at least sing the Doxology, take up the col- 
lection and in fact do everything but preach, 
that they could even find some substitute for 
a sermon. Following his suggestion, they got 
a teacher in the public school to act as leader, 
used “Serving the Neighborhood,” as a topic, 
and held half-hour discussions instead of lis- 
tening to a sermon. They carried on this plan 
during the entire winter, greatly to the benefit 
of the entire neighborhood. Why cannot other 
places do likewise? 
J Liege Wey in Be 


Campaign for Members 

The fruitful value of parish evangelism was 
abundantly demonstrated in the pre-Haster ac- 
tivities of PLymouTH, Des Morngs, IA. Care- 
ful preparation, a clearly defined objective and 
the enlistment of the lay membership, charac- 
terized the Lenten campaign for new members. 

Karly in the year, the pastor, Dr. B. R. 
MacHatton, called his men’s club together and 
secured the enthusiastic adoption of the slogan, 
“One hundred members for Waster.” At the 
beginning of Lent the various church boards— 
pastor’s cabinet, church school teachers and offi- 
cers, heads of mission bands and men’s club 
work—were assembled. Fifty people reported 
for duty, and a list of “prospects” was drawn 
up, which later grew to 356 names. These 
names were assigned to various members, who, 
as aecredited salesmen and saleswomen, were 
to sell Plymouth Church. ‘And they did it,” 
is the commendatory word of the pastor. 

The progress of the campaign was frequently 
reported, and new names were added to the 
list of prospects. Difficult cases were re- 
ported to the pastor. Every afternoon, for 
seven weeks, he called on these persons, press- 
ing the claims of Christ and the Church. The 
response was magnificent. Without any blaze 
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of trumpets, excitement or hurrah, some 350 
people were interviewed in the street, behind 
the counter and in the home. Whole families 
came seeking the Lord and were baptized. A 
lad of 15, from the pastor’s Catechetical Class, 
was the means of bringing his father andi 
mother. On Sunday, April 23, the church had 
the joy of receiving 125 into fellowship, 45- 
coming on confession. Nineteen adults were 
baptized, including a man 69 years of age. In 
this campaign, the wide acquaintance and the 
Joyal devotion of the church assistant, Miss 
Mary W. Foss, was invaluable, and the earnest 
co-operation on the part of the whole church 
has proved once more how rich spiritual re- 
sults are attained through united effort. 
PaeALniye 


Boosting Church Attendance 

A Boston business man, who is a member of 
MippLeTon, MAss., desiring to increase church 
attendance, consulted with his pastor, Rey. 
H. A. G. Abbe, and organized a Committee of 
Welcome. Recently the committee began to 
send out letters of invitation to the people of 
the community. These were signed by the 
pastor and one or more of the committee. One 
week a copy of Roosevelt’s ‘Nine Reasons for 
Church Attendance’ was included with the 
invitation. The result has been a marked in- 
crease in interest and attendance; and on 
Kaster Sunday the largest number in years 
Were present at morning and evening services. 
The invitations are mimeographed, the expense 
being borne by the committee. 


Dedicates Three New Churches 

Congregational Portland (Oregon) and vyi- 
cinity has had the rather unusual experience 
of dedicating three new churches on three suc- 
cessive Sundays: Park Rose, April 23; Jen- 
nings Lodge, April 30; and Alameda Park, 
May 7. 

Park Rose, Rev. P. D. Hoefman, pastor, 
just outside the city limits, was organized in 
1918, and has a membership of 95. The lot 
and building cost $15,000 and carries a debt 
to the C. C. B. S. of $4,000. The dedicatory 
sermon was preached by Dr. W. T. McElveen. 
At each dedication a morning service was held, 
with an address, dealing with the chureh and 
its expanding program, given by Supt. A. T. 
Sullens, whose untiring labors have done so 
mueh to make these churches possible. 

JENNINGS LopGeE, the center of a thriving 
residence community 11 miles out, Rey. A. B. 
Snyder, pastor, was organized in 1913 through 
the efforts of Rev. H. N. Smith. It has trans- 
formed its first building into an attractive and 
commodious church at a cost of $10,000—$7,000 
of which was raised by the people themselves. 
The Woman’s Society put in $700. The ser- 
mon of dedication was by Dr. McElveen. 

CoMMUNITy, ALAMEDA PARK (Congrega- 
tional), was organized with 31 charter mem- 
bers the day the building was dedicated. It 
is located on the edge of a beautiful new resi- 
dence district of Portland, and oceupies a 
triangle of land large enough for future growth. 
It has been financed with the assistance of the 
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Building Society at a cost of $7,500. The 
building is of bungalow type. The Sunday 
school, organized in March, has already leaped 
to an enrollment of 118, outgrowing its kin- 
dergarten room in five weeks. Though some 
in the community hesitated to welcome the 
church, they are now fast becoming its sup- 
porters. This church has an unusual oppor- 
tunity in a large section of the city without a 
church. The pastor, Rev. Robert Allingham, 
has led the campaign to bring it into being. 
Very appropriately the sermon of dedication 
was preached by Rev. EH. M. Halliday, of New 
York, Secretary of the’ Extension Boards, on 
his first tour of the Northwest. 


New Hampshire Ministers’ Retreat 

Last year the Congregational ministers of 
New Hampshire met in early September at the 
International Sunday School Hotel, on Lake 
Winnipesaukee, for a Retreat and Institute. 
Some ninety of the pastors were in attendance, 
and the four days of fellowship and inspira- 
tion produced rich results in church service 
this past season. 

As a result of last year’s Institute, the 
trustees of the State Conference voted to au- 
thorize a similar Retreat for this coming sea- 
son, which will be held Sept. 11-14. The three 
leaders, each of whom will give three addresses, 
followed by conference periods, are announced 
as follows: Rev. R. H. Potter, of Hartford, 
Ct., will conduct the preaching-pastoral sec- 
tion; the devotional-spiritual side will be em- 
phasized by Rev. W. S. Archibald, of South 
Church, Hartford; the theological and current 
thought division will be under the leadership 
of Rev. W. L. Sperry, of Boston and Andover 
Seminary. 

By a somewhat unusual arrangement every 
Congregational pastor in New Hampshire is 
enabled to attend by the payment of a fee of 
$5.00 This includes transportation, lodging 
and board. Most of the men are carried to the 
place of meeting by automobile, the owners of 
the cars being reimbursed on a mileage basis 
for the estimated cost of travel. The hotel is 
in charge of a part of the regular staff, but 
some 15 or 20 of the younger ministers serve 
as the waiters at all of the meals. A portion 
of each afternoon is devoted to recreation. 


Dedicates New Home 

The handsome church edifice for PARK, 
OKLAHOMA Crry, erected in the finest resi- 
dential district of the city, was dedicated 
May 14 in the presence of good congregations. 
Formerly known as Harrison Ave. and located 
in another part of the city, the eburch was an 
offspring of Pilgrim Church when Dr. Thomas 
Harper was pastor. The new building has 
been made possible by the generous gifts of the 
residents of this rapidly developing city of the 
Southwest. Notable among these contributors 
is Mr. BE. K. Gaylord, managing editor of the 
Daily Oklahoma. The chureh, equipped for 
social and recreational activities, occupying 
half a block, with frontage on three streets, 
is the center of a community of over a thou- 
sand homes. 

Dr. F. H. Fox, pastor, preached the dedica- 
tion sermon, on the subject, ‘Christ and the 
Church,” a fine presentation of the purpose 
and power of church life. The finances were 
handled by Secretary R. M. Pratt, of the 
C. B. S., who occupied the pulpit in the eve- 
ning. A sum exceeding $4,000 was raised, 
which will take care of all obligations to date. 
Handsome oak panelling and the installation 
of the pipe-organ will complete the physical 
equipment, at a total cost of $100,000. 

Secretary Pratt spent several days in con- 
sultation with the workers of the church school 
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and young people’s societies, developing an 
adequate program of religious education. 

Assistant Supt. J. F. Walker and the Rey. 
H. BE. Swan assisted in the dedication service. 
Letters were read from President Tuttle, of 
Kingfisher College, and Dr. Thomas Harper, 
Dallas, Tex., congratulating Dr. Fox upon 
the splendid achievement. 


News of the Churches 


MAINE 
New Era at South Berwick 

The last Sunday in May saw the re-opening 
of the auditorium of the church building at 
South Berwick, with extensive improvements 
made possible through legacies, memorial gifts 
and the generosity of the people. The day 
was marked by three notable services: morn- 
ing features were the consecration of a bap- 
tismal font in memory of Dr. George Lewis, 
pastor from 1874 to 1910, and the use of a 
specially prepared responsive service. In the 
afternoon ministers of the three town churches 
brought greetings. At night the annual Me- 
morial Sunday address was given by the act- 
ing pastor, Rev. W. P. Landers. The improve- 
ments are a fine augury for the new pastorate, 
begun June 1, by Rev. Alexander Sloan, Ab- 
ington, Mass. He returns to Maine, having 
spent 15 of his 25 years in the ministry at 
Kennebunk and York Beach. In Abington, 
during only a brief pastorate, he received up- 
wards of 30 into membership. 

Mr. Landers served the South Berwick 
church for 16 weeks. Important adjustments 
have been made in that time, a C. BW. Society 
organized, publication of calendar begun and 
the congregation trippled. On his retirement 
he received numerous testimonials. In these 
four months he gave 60 sermons and addresses 
there and in the vicinity, before conventions, 
schools, Masonic bodies and in the local pulpit. 


Dedication Service at York Beach 

The church building of YorRK BracH has 
been completely renovated and re-dedicated 
under the efficient and able leadership of Rev. 
QO. B. Aiken. Mr. Aiken began his work at 
York Beach a year ago. He found the church 
edifice in a delapidated condition and set about 
to raise money during the summer for neces- 
sary repairs. In a short time a large sum was 
deposited in the bank for the work. 

The ceiling has been lowered 12 feet and a, 
new steel ceiling put in. The walls have been 
painted in a rich cream color. New pews of 
quartered, sawed oak, finished in dark design to 
match the woodwork of the church, have been 
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installed. The aisles are covered with rubber 
matting, given by friends of the ehurch. A 
new, indirect lighting system has been put in, 
and several memorial windows have been re- 
built. The chapel also has been decorated to 
mateh the auditorium. 

At the service of re-dedication, on Haster 
Sunday, Mr. Aiken baptized 20, and received 
28 into the church, a large number of them 
men, making a total of 39 received during the 
year. The history of the church was carefully 
prepared by Mr. C. L. Bowden. The financial 
report revealed that the total cost of repairs 
would approximate $3,000. Mr. Aiken rose to 
the occasion, and the church went over the 
top, when 114 people rose and pledged a popu- 
lar subscription of five dollars each. Before 
the evening service $600 was raised, and many 
others have been added since, so that the entire 
indebtedness will in due time be cancelled and 
the church free from all incumbrance. 


VERMONT 

Secretary Frazier Begins Work 

Rey. W. F. Frazier has begun his work as 
Secretary of the Conference, succeeding Rey. 
©. CG. Merrill, by visiting the spring sessions of 
the County Associations. His well-thought-out 
addresses, with their lofty note and broad vision, 
have made a favorable impression. 

Mr. Frazier comes of a minister’s family. He 
was educated at Oberlin College, Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary and Columbia University. His 
pastoral activities began in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania, followed by a pastorate at Little 
Ferry, N. J. In 1919 he accepted the call of 
the church at Vergennes, Vt., where his services 
have been acceptable and fruitful. He has 
served the State Conference as director, and 
as chairman of the committee on religious 
education. 

Among the qualities which fit Mr. Frazier for 
his new responsibilities are those of a well- 
trained and studious mind, good judgment, 
genuine brotherliness and sane spirituality. 
The secretary’s office will be located in the 
Burlington Savings Bank Building, Burling- 
ton. Rev. A. S. Bole will continue as pastor- 
at-large and Rey. J. B. Sargent as financial 
secretary. 


Essex Junction Indebtedness Reduced 

Essex JUNCTION, Rev. William Millar, pas- 
tor, has united with the Methodist church for 
Sunday evening services since Jan. 1, because 
of the illness of its pastor. Union midweek 
services were held during Lent, Dr. G. S. 
Barnes giving a series of lectures on “The 
Parables of Jesus.” During the four years of 
the present pastorate the church indebtedness 
has been reduced by $4,500. 


Reaches Out into Surrounding Districts 

West FAIRLEE CENTER is demonstrating a 
practical program of rural service under the 
tireless leadership of Rey. A. H. Sargent. Boys’ 
and girls’ farm clubs, agricultural meetings, 
a community fair and a brass band are some 
of the features in the program. During the 
last week in April some sort of a gathering 
was held on every night in as many different 
parts of the surrounding territory. The church 
is being made a center of helpfulness, the im- 
pact of which is being recognized by an increas- 
ing number of people who have been long out 
of touch with the institutions of religion. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Northfield 

NORTHFIELD observed its 100th anniversary, 
May 26-28. The observance was initiated by 
the 87th annual meeting of the Washington 
County Association of Churches. ‘The banquet 
onthe first evening was followed by an ad-— 
dress by Dr. H. A. Bridgman, of Lawrence 
Academy, Groton, Mass., on “The Invincible 


Guests,” in which he introduced as guests the 
¢ 
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types of spirit which are necessary to the 
newer America and the larger Christianity. 

The forenoon of the second day wag devoted 
to historical addresses by Prof. ©. V. Wood- 
bury, on “A Century of Congregationalism in 
Northfield—The Warly Period, 1822-1863”; by 
Mrs. R. O. Edgerton, on “The Ministry of 
Dr. W. S. Hazen, 1863-1905"; and by Rev. 
J. B.. Sargent, on “The Immediate Past, 1905- 
1922.” Rey. W. F. Frazier brought the greet- 
ings of the Vermont churches. 

In the afternoon, Gov. James Hartness of 
Vermont, spoke on “The Coming Spiritual 
Awakening,” followed by a letter of greeting 
from Vice-President Calvin Coolidge, a former 
Vermonter, and felicitations from President 
Charles Plumley, of Norwich University, 
located in Northfield, and from Hon. Frank 
Plumley on behalf of the citizens of the town. 
The historic pageant, directed by Mrs. J. M. 
Holland, presented the landing of the Pilgrims 
and the birth of the Nation, of the State and 
of the Church at Northfield. The evening ad- 
dresses were by President Moody, of Middle- 
bury College, on ‘“The Changing and the Un- 
changing Church,’ and by Dr. F. L. Good- 
speed, of Barre, on “The Church and the 
Community.” 

The anniversary sermon on Sunday morning 
was by Dr. ©. C. Adams, of Burlington, on 
“The Tradition of the Elders.” Addresses 
during the afternoon were by Rev. C. N. 
St. John, of Montpelier, on ‘The Church 
* School”; Dr. Fraser Metzger, of Randolph, on 
“Christian Citizenship’; and Dr. C. C. Adams, 
in “A Message to Young People.” Dr. J. L. 
Barton, of the American Board, gave the eve- 
ning address, on “The Challenge of Our New 
World,” which was followed by the missionary 
pageant, “The Dreamer.” 

In the observance of the anniversary the 
churches of the community and Norwich Uni- 
versity participated generously. Announce- 
ment was made of the gift of $4,000 from a 
former deacon of the church, M. D. Smith, 
of Ardmore, Okla.; the income from this fund 
to be used to keep the church building in re- 
pair. Dr. ©. C. Creegan is acting pastor while 
the pastor, Rev. J. B. Sargent, is on leave of 
absence, serving as financial secretary of the 
Vermont Conference. Apa el, Mei, 
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Union, Worcester, Has Anniversary 

Union, Worcester, Rev. B. F. Wyland, 
pastor, on May 28-29, celebrated the 25th an- 
niversary of the erection of its building with 
the burning of a $30,000 mortgage—thus re- 
moving its burden of indebtedness—and a 
service of re-dedication of its cathedral-like 
edifice, The theme of the pastor’s sermon in 
the morning was “The Torch Bearers” ; and 
in the evening, the pageant, “Sacrifice,” pre- 
pared for the occasion by Rev. M. N. Goold, 
was presented in seven episodes. The pageant 
revealed the aims, vision, martyrdom and final 
great achievement of John Brown, incidentally 
paying tribute to the men and women who fell 
in the Great War, and showed the significance 
of self-sacrifice and the power of the appeal 
from the Cross.. Music, which included some 
of the great sacred classics and a fitting presen- 
tation of a group of Negro spirituals, was ef- 
fectively used by Union’s talented organist and 
director, Mr. J. V. Butler. 

The theme of the pageant was appropriate 
to the early traditions of Union, whose found- 
ers, in 1836, were strongly imbued with the 
abolition spirit, and gave to the A. M. A. their 
first benevolent offering, which was also among 
the first contributions received by that organi- 
zation. The first business done by the church 
was the adoption of resolutions against the 


liquor traffic. 
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The church was thrown open on Monday for 
a Congregational Field Day, with a continu- 
ous program from ten in the morning until ten 
at night. The Congregational ministers of 
Worcester and vicinity were led in a retreat 
by Rey. W. E. Gilroy, editor of The Congre- 
gationalist, who outlined the problem imposed 
by the. self-complacency of the churches, and 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Considering how few of this generation 
would rather listen for half an hour at a 
stretch than talk themselves, is it not a 
wonder how many are willing to sit through 
a sermon? : 
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after a careful analysis gave helpful sugges- 
tions for its solution, and Secretary C. E. 
Burton, of the National Council, who gave a 
friendly and helpful talk upon “The Minister’s 
Program.” The ministers were guests of Union 
ladies at luncheon in the church. The after- 
noon program was thrown open to the laity 
to hear two strong addresses by Dr. G. L. 
Cady, secretary of the A. M. A., who spoke 
on “Ig Christianity Able to Overcome Race 
Hatred?” and Prof. G. H. Blakeslee, of Clark 
College, Worcester, who was:an advisor to 
the Disarmament Conference on Pacific prob- 
lems. An organ recital by Everett HB. Truette 
closed the afternoon program. 

In the evening the Worcester Congregational 
Club held its May festival in the church, with 
Governor Channing H. Cox and Secretary Bur- 
ton as guests and speakers. Dr. Burton exer- 
cised his faculty for making figures interest- 
ing, and presented a challenge to Congregation- 
alists to do even bigger and better things in 
evangelism and missions than were done in the 
banner year of 1921. Governor Cox made a 
well-received plea for personal thrift, aided by 
reduced taxation, withdrawal of penal insti- 
tutions from county supervision and establish- 
ment under state control for economy and effi- 
ciency, and for obedience to law, enforcement 
of law and the retention of the recently en- 
acted state statute in harmony with the Vol- 
stead Act. 1iy 15), ke 


Lincoln, Brockton, Dedicates New Home 

On May 21, LincoLn, BRocKTon, dedicated, 
with appropriate exercises, the house of wor- 
ship lately purchased from the Free Will Bap- 
tist Society, as announced in these columns. 
The oceasion was marked by special sermons 
by the pastor, Rev. M. GC. Jennings, and by 
Dr. F. E. Emrich and Rey. C. L. Miller, of 
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Boston; the launching of a campaign to raise 
a mortgage of $7,000 on building and par- 
sonage and the ordination of John Wells as 
deacon. Prominent local clergy participated. 


Rey. E. C. Boynton Leaves Worcester 

After serving for nearly six years as pastor 
of ADAMS SQUARE, WORCESTER, Rey. E. C. 
Boynton concluded his 
services May 21, and 
is now pastor of the 
church at Rutland, Vt. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Boynton greatly en- 
deared themselves to 
the people of Adams 
Square, and a fine 
spirit of loyalty and 
co-operation had de- 
veloped during their 
residence. Under Mrs. 


Boynton’s leadership 
the women’s work was organized in a Woman’s 
Association, with departments of missionary, 
church and local charities. Mr. Boynton did 
much for the boys of his church through his 
troop of Boy Scouts, and he and Mrs. Boynton 
were deeply interested in community work. In 
the summer of 1920 they attended the meeting 
at Geneva, Switzerland, of the World Alliance 
for the Promotion of International Friendship 
through the Churches. Mr. Boynton came to 
Worcester from two years’ service as assistant 
pastor of Ann Arbor, Mich. He will be much 
missed by the ministers of Worcester and vicin- 
ity, among whom his good fellowship and charm- 
ing personality made many strong friendships. 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 

A successful season of the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting was brought to a close on Monday, 
May 22, by a timely and interesting address 
on the subject of Fundamentalism by Prof. 
Daniel Evans. Here in the Hast, said Pro- 
fessor Evans, there is a general feeling that 
there is little interest in the problem, but in 
our indifference to an evil that is working 
havoc in the Christian churches lies our great- 
est danger. The evil is not imaginary. In 
Great Britain there is considerable interest 
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Do not fail to examine Dr. Littlefield’s book when 
looking fora new S.S. Hymnal. Sample copy on request. 
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Bishop William A. Quayle: 
great sane Christian thing. 


as Experience.’ 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn: 


RELIGION AS EXPERIENCE 


By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 
Professor of Christian Theology in Pacific School of Religion 


“You have given ‘sane and Christian interpretations of a 
It is very wonderful to see 
tian Experience and its affirmation of God in the soul.” 
Dr. George A. Gordon of Old-South Church, Boston: “Let me thank you for ‘Religion 
Tt contains some of the keenest thinking and best writing that you 
elp to our thoughtful ministers.” 
“Your ‘Religion as Uxperience’ is a vital book. 
It begins at the beginning and carries one forward ot\ definite lines to ascertain- 


have done, and should be an immense h 


able ends.” 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid 
At the Better Bockshore 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI SAECAE2vcisco. “PORTLAND, on 


the strong return to Chris- 


in the question, especially in that phase of it 
that relates to the second coming of Christ. In 
China, at a convention attended by 1,600 mis- 
sionaries, the subject most discussed was that 
of Fundamentalism. The real problem of the 
Young Men’s and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations is how to keep these or- 
ganizations from being split on the problem of 
Fundamentalism. All this indicates a state of 
mind on the part of many people that is ab- 
normal, due largely to the stress and strain of 
war conditions. 

There is urgent need on the part of the min- 
isters of our churches of a continued educa- 
tional program for the people. The penalty 
of ignorance is the exposure of the people to 
just such things as Fundamentalism. 

The speaker, however, sees one good thing 
in the present evil: it will compel ministers to 
re-examine the sources and get back to the real 
fundamentals. 

In closing, Professor Evans mentioned some 
books on both sides of the question that might 
be read with profit by all those interested in 
combating one of the greatest divisive forces 
at work in the Protestant churches today. 
This list will appear elsewhere in the current 
issue of The Congregationalist. 

At the annual business meeting 
the address Rey. A. J. Marsh was elected 
president; Rey. Alexander McKenzie, treas- 
urer; and Rey. Joseph Lyman, secretary. 
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Goes from Needham to Auburn 

Following a farewell reception on May 25, 
in the vestry of the Evangelical Church, Need- 
ham, Mass., there was, on 
Sunday evening, May 29, 
a union service in honor 
of the retiring pastor, 
Rey. A. H. Wheelock, 
and Mrs. Wheelock. The 
church was crowded, not 
only with parishioners, 
but by members of all 
the Protestant churches 
of the town, and the 
platform was occupied 
by the pastors of the 
several churches in Needham. The meeting was 
presided over by Rev. M. O. Patton, of the 
Ipiscopal Church, who was the first to offer his 
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words of appreciation and regret. Rey. A. J. 
Hughes, of the Baptist Church; Rey. B. F. 
Allen, of the Unitarian Church; and Rey. W. 
W. Van Kirk, of the Methodist Church, fol- 
lowed, each with his tribute, telling how wide- 
spread and beneficial had been Mr. Wheelock’s 
influence, and assuring the departing pastor 
and his wife of the love and respect of all who 
had come in contact with them during the past 
6 years. The entire service, with the music 
by a chorus of 40 voices, and a letter of ap- 
preciation fron’ the church, was an inspiring 
and a fine tribute to the retiring pastor. 
During Mr. Wheelock’s six years’ pastorate 
in Needham, 246 members have joined the 
church. On the last Sunday of his pastorate 
19 were baptized and 25 joined the church. 
Previous to his work at Needham, Mr. Wheel- 
ock was 10 years in Marlboro, Mass., and 10 
years in Millis, Mass. 
Iirst, Auburn, is the only Protestant church 
the town—a community church, attended 
by all denominations. There are 144 members 
in the church, which, though housed in a mod- 
ern building, has a long history, haying been 
founded in 1773. Mr. Wheelock first occupied 
the pulpit on the morning of June 4. A new 
eight-room parsonage will be ready for oc- 
cupaney by the pastor and his family early 
in September. 


CONNECTICUT 
Accepts Liberty Hill Pastorate 
Liperty HILL, which has been without a 
pastor since Rey. John H. Knott resigned last 
fall to aecept the pastorate of Chaplin, Ct., 
is happy in the coming as pastor of Rev. W. S. 
Woolworth, of Aquebogue, Long Island. Mr. 
Woolworth was at one time assistant of Clin- 
ton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. He began work 
with Liberty Hill, Sunday, May 7. 


in 


War Memorial Dedicated at Willimantic 

On Palm Sunday, WILLIMANTIC, Rey. H. 
S. McCready, pastor, dedicated, with impres- 
sive ceremonies, a beautiful tablet in honor of 
those who served and those who died in the 
World War. This church is on the honor roll 
of the churches which pay half the annual 
dues of the minister’s membership in the An- 
nuity Fund. Couspatss 


Westville, New Haven, Reports Progress 
The past two years have witnessed great 
progress at WESTVILLE, New Haven, Rey. 
J. EK. Newton, pastor. The church has wel- 
comed 219 members, 59 of whom came at the 
last Easter service. In January a new parish 
house was dedicated. It provides a capacious 
dining-room, in which over 300 people can be 
seated at supper, a well-appointed kitchen, an 
auditorium for use as a Sunday school room, 
a basket-ball court and a finely appointed 


stage; also, Camp Fire and boys’ rooms. The 
old building was remodeled to provide new 
parlors, reception hall and pastor’s study. The 


work of the church has developed so as to 
tax the capacity of the parish house to care 
for it. The church is situated in a rapidly 
growing section of the city and faces a great 
opportunity for its own growth. 


NEW YORK 

Mt. Vernon Heights Lays Cornerstone 

In the presence’ of 1,500 people, including 
the mayor, Mr. VErRNonN Hercuts celebrated 
the 30th years of its history by laying the 
cornerstone of its new building, May 28. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mayor BE. W. Fiske, 
Rev. H. H. Beattys, Dr. J.'R. Smith, of the 
Church Building Society, and the pastor, Dr. 
©. R. Seymour. The beautiful and convenient 
chapel, which is to form one wing of the com- 
pleted edifice, was dedicated upon the tenth 
anniversary of Dr. Seymour's pastorate, and 
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the cornerstone of the main building upon the 
fifteenth. The church has grown from 55 mem- 
bers to an even three hundred under his leader- 
ship. Members of the family of Karl Harle, 
a member of the church who gaye his life in 
the’ World War, contributed $41,000, and the 
members of the church have raised $23,000 ad- 
ditional toward the completed building, which 
is expected to be ready for use next fall. 
Deion ae 


FLORIDA 
The Small Tourist Florida Church 

ORANGE City is typical of many of our own 
and other denominations in Florida. The 
town has a population of 400, is situated on 
the railroad and the Dixie Highway, is in 
touch with the world, but restfully quiet. 
Though theré are three other churches in the 
town, the Congregational is the strongest, and 
the real community church, uniting all other 
denominations as no other church could do. 
Rey. W. L. Staub, the pastor, and himself a 
tourist from Duluth, has closed his first and 
a remarkably suecessful year. 

The church has been crowded at all services, 
with chairs in the aisles, and sometimes people 
turned away. The musie is good, the service 
reverent and helpful. The church is always 
decorated with the wealth of flowers in which 
Florida abounds. The worshipers are of many 
denominations and represent 40 different states. 
There is in the congregation a remarkable 
spirit of fellowship, even comradeship. The 
level of culture and intelligence will average 
well with that of any church in America. 
church school is thoroughly modern. 
deavor Society is strong. The prayer meet- 
ing is vital and well attended. Though the 
salary of the pastor is not princely, it is 
promptly paid, and never was there a more 
beautiful love and confidence between church 
and pastor. The apportionment of the church, 
relatively large and. recently increased, is all 
pledged, and will be paid. 
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much to the churches of the North, whose 
members bring with them vital faith. The 
churches, of the North owe much to the tourist 
churches that help keep love to God and man 
aflame in the tourist heart. 


ILLINOIS 

Floods Handicap Work at Beardstown 

Beardstown and the surrounding country are 
just recovering from the worst flood in the 
history of this section of the state. The trouble 
began the week before Waster, and the water 
was so deep in the city on Waster Sunday that 
all services had to be postponed; several of 
the churches held their Easter services a month 
or six weeks late. Rev. A. HE. Beddoes, of 
BEARDSTOWN, felt that the work done by his 
people during Lent had been the best in the 
history of the church; and then the Waster 
program, as he put it, was: “Hip-boots and 
boats. At first the papers outside exaggerated 
the situation but before long the exaggeration 
became reality as to both the depths and extent 
of the water. Four churches had their base- 
ments filled with water. I think we were hard- 
est hit of all of them. The L[llinois River 
flowed through the basement windows.” 

When the flood was at its highest, Mr. Bed- 
does conducted two funerals, the bodies of the 
deceased being brought to the church in boats. 
The flood did not entirely subside until May 20. 


Winnetka to Send Out Two More Missionaries 
One year ago Rev. P. R. Reynolds and Miss 
Charlotte Belknap were married in the Win- 
netka Church, and were at the same service 
commissioned to missionary work in China 
under the American Board. They are now upon 
the field. The meriibers of the church have 
been so pleased with the work of these fine 
young people that they have now chosen two 
other missionaries—Rey. and Mrs. C. HB. Wol- 
sted, who will soon go to India under the 
American Board. ‘They were commissioned 
at Winnetka April 30. Those having part in 
the program in addition to the pastors, Drs. 
J. A. Richards and J. W. F. Davies, were 
Dr. H. H. Walker, of Chicago Seminary, Miss 
Eva M. Swift, of Madura, India, and Dr. A. N. 
Hitchcock, of the American Board. 

Mr. Wolsted is a graduate of Chicago Semi- 
nary and has for almost a year been financial 
secretary of the Illinois Conference. His pains- 
taking labor and his ability to do complete 
team work, as exemplified in this position 
which he has held, have commended him to the 
whole constituency. Winnetka, in undertaking 
the support of two more missionaries on the 
foreign field, is showing the results of the care- 
ful systematic handling of its benevolences 
under the leadership of its two ministers and 
a group of strong laymen. 

In spite of the fact that the village has just 
subscribed $350,000 for a new high school, over 
and above the school taxes, the community has 
begun a campaign for a fund to provide for a 
large addition to the equipment of Community 
House. Its building will no longer accommo- 
date its work. It has so effectively handled 
the community service that the American Maga- 
gine gave large space in the May number this 
year to a write-up of it, and to the leadership 
of Dr. J. W. F. Davies, its director. 

The church has been thoroughly organized 
for personal evangelism. The pastors, instead 
of concentrating upon a large jingathering once 
a year, attempt to have the growth of the 
chuich continuous. Dr. Richards bears testi- 
mony to the fact that a larger number of lay- 
men and laywomen have co-operated this year 
in the evangelistic effort than ever before, and 
so far he has not been able to discover that 
one of them blundered in the approach to their 
fellows. This work has been supervised by a 
member of the brotherhood and a representa- 
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tive of the women’s society, and they carried 
the responsibility so well that the pastors had 
few details to look after. Dr. Richards found 
that those trained to salesmanship were espe- 
cially useful in this service. The man who had 
charge of this personal work is a general life 
insurance broker, and brought to his task the 
same tact, patience and discriminating sense 
of the right man for the right prospect that 
has made him successful in business. The 
work has been carried on without any pressure 
of crowd psychology, and it was impressed 
upon all who came that their decisions must 
be individual and spontaneous. Special care 
was taken with the young peoples’ group to 
keep its members from coming into church 
membership simply because others were doing 
it. Of the 89 received at the May Communion, 
25 were young people. 

The fine interdenominational spirit of Win- 
netka is shown by the number of denominations 
represented in those received. There were in 
the list Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Bpiscopalians, Friends and Lutherans. If the 
effectiveness of this church in carrying forward 
personal evangelism, religious education and 
missionary giving, form a basis for judgment, 
it may well become an example in all these 
things to many of our chureh organizations. 


IOWA 
Rey. C. A. Glover Installed at Red Oak 

An altogether unique experience in the life 
of Rep OAK was the installation of the be- 
loved pastor, Rey. C. A. Glover, on May 26. 
Mr. Glover began his ministry early in the 
present year and has quickly won his way into 
the affections of his people to a remarkable 
degree. The council which assembled had the 
pleasure of listening to a statement of faith 
which was clear, comprehensive and concise, 
emphasizing the great essentials of our com- 
mon Christianity, and revealing such openness 
of mind and such sensitiveness of religious 
feeling as to predict for this young man a min- 
istry of unusual power. 

The formal service of installation was digni- 
fied and impressive. The presence of three 
former pastors of this church was in itself an 
unusual occurrence. Rey. G. HB. Wood, pastor 
in 1911, now in business at Red Oak, was 
chairman of the committee that brought Mr. 
Glover to the attention of the church; Rev. 
R. J. Montgomery, now director of religious 
education for the State Conference, was pastor 
during the building of the beautiful and com- 
modious house of worship ; and Rev. A. L. Eddy, 
of Webster City, was Mr. Glover’s immediate 
predecessor. Mr. Montgomery was moderator 
of the Council and presided at the evening 
session. Mr. Hddy offered the installing prayer. 
Dr. H. P. Huget, of Brooklyn, N. Yeo a. pera 
sonal friend of the pastor, preached an inspir- 
ing sermon and gaye the charge to the pastor. 
Superintendent Johnson gave the charge to the 
people. This will be a memorable event in the 
history of the Red Oak church, and one which 
will help to bind pastor and people together 
in the bonds of Christian love and service. 
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COLORADO 
Arriba Has Successful Every Member Canvass 
Outstanding success by the use of the 


Every Member Canyass was recently realized 
by ARRIBA, Rey. E. A. Blenkarn, pastor. The 
church, situated in the dry-farming district of 
Colorado, has never been blessed with a great 
amount of money, and the people were hardly 
aware of their resources. After careful prepa- 
ration, a canvass was made one Sunday after- 
noon, and on the following Tuesday, at the 
annual meeting of the church, it was found 
that sufficient funds were in hand to pay all 
bills, leaving a balance in the treasury. The 
Sunday school is increasing in membership, 
and a Boy Scout troupe has been organized. 


Union, Fruita, Makes Splendid Progress 
Union, Fruira, Rev. I. J. Tripp, pastor, is 
rejoicing over a decided advance in all lines 
of church interests. The work has been thor- 
oughly organized, and each department is func- 
tioning with a reasonable degree of efficiency. 


Congregational 
College Women 


This year is the 75th anniversary of 
Rockford College for Women. Char- 


tered by the Congregationalists of Wis- 
consin and Northern Illinois, February 
25, 1847—for a time Rockford and Be- 
loit governed by the same board of 
Trustees. 


A pioneer women’s Christian college 


with reputation and prestige today that 
is national. 

High standards of scholarship, beauti- 
ful surroundings, and seventy-five years 
of fine traditions. Alma mater of many 
leading college women of America. 
A.B., B.S. degrees. Courses leading to 
degrees in Secretarial | work. Social 
Service—Home Economics Courses. 


Reservations limited. Send for catalogue. 


WM. A. MADDOX, Ph.D., President 
Box 470 Rockford, Illinois 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


A high grade professional school in ap- 
plied religion, training for the modern 
ministry in its various fields. Interde- 
nominational faculty and student body. 
All the privileges of Oberlin College 
and its strong equipment. Generous 
Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees according to program. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, O. 


Interdenominational. 
proved school of Theology. 

The Bible the controlling discipline of 
studies. Four departments: 


course for Bible Teachers). 
Department of Missions (two years). 


THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORK 


(Formerly Bible Teachers Training School) 
Registered by the New York State Board of Regents as an ap- 


the curriculum, with a full proportion of correlated 


Department of Theology (three years), with courses leading to degrees of S.T.B., S.T.M. and S.T.D. 
Department of Religious Education (three years course in Religious Pedagogy, or two years 


Department of Post Graduate and Special Study. 
In addition: A Pastors Department and an Italian Department. 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


DR. WILBERT W. WHITE, President, 541 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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At the beginning of the year the church as- 
sumed self-support and bravely faced a large 
increase in the budget over any previous year. 
Fifty-two members, nearly all adults, have been 
received since the first of the year, 41 of them 
on confession, making the present membership 
about 200. This result has been largly at- 
tained through personal evangelism, not by 
special revival meetings or modern methods of 
entertainment. 


MONTANA 

Laurel Now an Active Organization 

LAUREL, which has been in a dormant state 
for several years, gladly welcomed Rev. [. L. 
Cory, who began his work here last October. 
Inasmuch as the membership was largely scat- 
tered, it was decided to reorganize the church 
on community lines. Rey. H. B. Harrison 
greatly assisted by a week’s service in March, 
and Dr. R. L. Swain gave his great lectures 
in the church from May 7-11. ~All these in- 
fluences, together with Mr. Cory’s faithful 
work in reaching individuals, resulted in his 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 
Built on scientific principles and 
tested by use “in over a million homes.” 
Easy to clean, economical, durable 
and efficient. Sold in every city and 
important town in the United States. 
Send for handsome Catalogues 
and Booklets. 


Maine Manufacturing Co., 


Nashua, N. H. 
Established 1874 
Look for the name 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. BHstablished 
1873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jonnson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


No 2 


ferry nacfe 
* BSONG Awe OF QUALITY FOR. vINNs PEOPLE « 


on" want to say that I have selected and purchased 
Hymn Books for the First Congregational Church of 
Cicero, for a good many years. 

Have found the TABERNACLE HYMNS No. 2, a 
book in a class by itself. Have found a pewardne 
sprinkling of new hymns, and also the best of the old 
hymns, brought together in this one book. 

Am very well pleased with it. May God bless its 
mission. 

Yours very truly, 
LAMBERT KLUNDER, 
Choir Director and S. S. Supt., Cicero, illinois. 


For literature and prices address 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO., 
Room 1236-29 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


HYMNS FOR TODAY 


A complete hymnal for both Sunday School and Church. 
New, beautiful hymns on all the vital subjects that leading 
religious thinkers are advocating today, with Orders o 
Services for S. S. departments and church, and Services 
for Anniversaries. 


The use of Hymns for Today will educate both youth 
and adult in the essentials of the Kingdom of God. 
Price, $75 per 100: Returnable sample sent. Orchestrated. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 


THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


The Standard for Congregational Churches 


Returnable copies for examination 
on request 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 


19 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


recently receiving 72 members into the church. 
Twenty others have expressed their intention 
to join in the near future. This brings the 
total membership of the church up to more 
than 100. Laurel is a railroad town and a 
growing center. 


CALIFORNIA 


‘Chapel Talks’? by Dr. W. M. Brooks 

A slender volume of delicate beauty, contain- 
ing a dozen “Chapel Talks” by Dr. William 
M. Brooks, has recently been published. These 
talks have been given weekly to students and 
teachers at Cumnock School, Los Angeles, a 
school of expression directed by Miss Helen 
Brooks. In his dedication, Dr. Brooks indi- 
cates his sense of satisfaction that, though in 
his 87th year, he has been able to help others; 
and mentions the enrichment which his own 
life has received through intimate touch with 
these young lives. What a record this rare 
soul possesses who, through the years during 
and since his presidency of Tabor College, has 
so widely ministered to young and old, Hast 
and West! ‘These talks, not originally in- 
tended for publication, reveal somewhat the 
depth and yitality of his Christian personality. 

S9tB: 
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Calls 
CuTterR, C. A., to Kinderhook and East Gilead, 
Mich. Accepts. 
DAvison, F. E., Derby, Vt., to the editorship of 
the Newport Palladium and News, and the H2- 


press and Standard, Newport. Accepts. 
HARGREAVES, T. C. (M. E.), Canada, to Grand 
Haven, Mich. Accepts. 


MARSHALL, W. R., First, Bellingham, Wash., to 
new Congregational ,Church, Long Beach, Cal. 
Accepts. 


Resignations 
FRENCH, HE. G., Chelsea, Vt. 
Nauss, E. F., North Haven, Ct. 
PARK, FRANK, Clinton, Ct., after nine years. 
fective June 1. 


Effective Oct. 1. 
Ef- 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARROW-NEILSON, GbORGH, 0. and i., Trinity, Ne- 
ponset, Mass., June 1. Sermon by Rev. B. A. 
Wilmott; other parts by Rev. Messrs. Watson 


Wordsworth, C. BE. Hellens, F. E. Emrich, C. 


W. Dunham, Vaughan Dabney and T. W. Davi- 
son. 

JOHNSON, HE. E., 0., People’s, Washington, D. C., 
June 5. Sermon by Rey. W. A. Morgan; other 


parts by Rey. Messrs. J. C. Olden, D. B. Pratt, 


J. N. Pierce and James Brown. 

JOHNSTON, W. P., 7%, First, West Haven, Ct., 
May 18. Sermon by Rey. C. R. Brown; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. G. S. Dickerman, W. G. 
Lathrop, J. N. Pierce and O. E. Maurer. 

WILSON, F. C., 0., Free Christian, Andover, Mass., 
May 24. Sermon by Rev. A. 8. Wheelock ; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. Hugh Hartshorne, F. A. 


Wilson, F. HB. Emrich, Newman Matthews and 
Principal A. B. Stearns. 


Personals 

Barr, Rev. A. T., a student of the Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy for the degree of 
Ph. D., in religious education, has accepted the 
call to the pastorate of the Presbyterian Church, 
Thompsonville, Ct., and will begin work June 1. 

Hate, ‘Ruy. T. P., who has recently gone from a 
successful pastorate of six years in Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., to Union, Rockville, Ct., was in- 
ducted into the office of pastor by a large 
council that represented the churches and 
ministers of Tolland Association. Mr. Haig’s 
paper was original and well phrased. It 
showed a deep grounding on the great spiritual 
realities while avoiding the so-called “funda- 
mentalism.’’ The pastorate opens auspiciously 
for this, the largest church in Tolland Asso- 
ciation. Y 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a@ 


cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


CRAGIN—On Monday, May 22, Mary Randle 
Willard Cragin, wife of the late Dr. Edwin 
Bradford Cragin, of New York and Colchester, 
and daughter “of the late Rey. S. G. Willard, of 
Colchester, Ct., died suddenly at her home at 
829 Park Ave., New York City. Funeral servy- 
ices were held, on Thursday at the Central 
Presbyterian Church, 57th St., and Madison 
Ave., and the burial was in Colchester, at 
2 P.M., on Friday. 


HEATH—Mrs. Celestia C. Heath passsed away 
at her home in Lee, Mass., May 27, aged 81. 
She had been a faithful reader of The Oon- 
gregationalist for over 30 years, until feeble- 
ness and failing eyesight made it impossible, 
but kept her interest in all its departments to 
the last. She always spoke of it as “my paper.” 

TC) EH. 


MARTHA LOOMIS PATRICK 


Martha Loomis Patrick was born in Colrain, 
Mass., Feb. 12, 1832. Her girlhood was spent in 
Bennington, Vt., where her father was the min- 
ister. After graduating from Mt. Holyoke Semi- 
nary in 1851, she taught in Bethlehem, Ct. In 
1860 she was married to Rev. Henry J. Patrick, 
and came to West Newton, Mass., where for 33 
years they were settled over the Second Congre- 
gational Church. Those were happy, busy years. 
Friendly life flowed in and out of the parsonage, 
for the parsonage was then not merely the resi- 
dence of the minister, but served also as a kind 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 


THE REV. KYLE 


CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY 


Aen tive and economical. Over 7,000 
veuectmicry IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance, interest and_ collections. 


INTERCHANGERGLE 
L BULLETINS 


WILL LAST A 
LIFE TIME. 


Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for il- 
lus. Catalog C. H. E,. Winters 
) Specialty Company, Davenport, Ia. 


DIETZ 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 


Generally Used. Recommended by All Denominations, 
Write today for booklet. 


The Only Real Noiseless Service 


WM. H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St, Chicago, Ill. 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


3 AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND MARBLE 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Jacobp Art Glass Company 


Dept.) 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. , 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
e\_ is known all over the country. Six 
Weg thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville. Ohio. 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


BELL LG ee srcciaty 
MENEELY | BELL CO. 


NY. and 
2206 BROADWAVNG CITY, 


LS 


HARRY W. JONES 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BILHORN ™ “TEE 


FOLDING ORCANS®* ALE 


BEGINNING with STYLE ey We Guarantee 
Catalog. Makers of the famous 3 and &ply OAK CASES 


BILHORN RN BROTHERS, 136 West Lake St, Chicago styig 
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of parish house for the church. Here was formed 
and here were held the meetings of the children’s 
missionary society, known as the Red Bank So- 
ciety, and of the Young People’s Society of the 
church. The whole house was opened many times 
meetings of all kinds. The 
minister’s wife was not only the mother of five 
children (all of whom survive her), but the lead- 
ing spirit in the parish as well. It is impossible 
to recapture and realize the activity and devo- 
tion of those years in the West Newton parsonage. 

Later, in Newtonville, she devoted herself to 
her husband during his years of blindness until 
she saw him fall peacefully to sleep, in 1909. 
Since then she has led a quiet life, cared for by 
her children, happy in them and in her six 
grandchildren. 

She had the rare art of growing old gracefully ; 
she remained as sweet and beautiful in old age 
as in youth. Quiet and simple in her tastes, she 
loved the old ways, but made friends with and 
kept in touch with, the new generation. 

Her love for her husband’s church endured. In 
1914 she laid the foundation stone of the new 
church. 

On April 24, at the age of ninety, she went 
home. Like a flower herself, she sleeps among 
the flowers, her perfect life now rounded out in 
rest. 


Events to Come 
CONGREGATIONAL SUMMBR CONFERENCE, 
Shoals. Aug. 12-31. 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 


Isles of 


CONVENTION, 


NortHerN New ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 


EDUCATION, annual 
July 10-17. 
NORTHHRN MAIND SUMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 


Hpucation, Houlton, Me., July 12-19. 


session, Durham, N. H., 


Northfield Summer Conferences 
YounG WOMEN’S CONFERENCE, June 27—July 5. 
WOMEN’S INTHRDENOMINATIONAL HOM® MISSION 

CONFERENCE, July 5-12. = 


CONFERENCE OF’ WOMEN’S FORBIGN MISSIONARY 
Socinrizs, July 12-20. 
CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS EpucATION, July 


21-29. 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
July 31—Aug. 14. 


HAPPY DAYS 


IN THE 
Pay. BS 
Daily Vacation Bible School 


A booklet containing plenty of material. 
Hymns, Sacred, Patriotic, Folk, Nature 
Songs, Neeee Recitations, Drills, Ex- 
ercises, ‘l'ableaux, Marches, etc. 

25c the copy. 30c by mail. 


NEW SONGS 
of PRAISE and POWER 


1—2-3 Combined 

A book containing everything needful for 
Christian singing activity. 

All the successes of the individual books 
with many new and popular copyrights 
added. 

39 Invitation and Consecration Hymns 
28 Chorus Selections 
7 Children’s Songs 
326 General Selections, for all occasions 
400 in all plus Responsive Readings. 
Price 35c for 1, by mail, $30 the hundred. 
Board binding $40 the hundred. 
Returnable copy sent on request. 


HALL-MACK CO., 21st & Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 


For 


CAURCH FURNITURE 
PEWS 
PULPITS 


COMMUNION SETS 
| SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Write Dept D 


AMERIcAN SEATING foMPANY 
CHI GO 


KANSAS CITY 


CA 
14. E. Jackson Blvd. 409 East 13th St. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTE, 
Aug. 14-21. 


Missionary Education Conferences 
Buiur Ripewn, N. C., June 23—July 3. 
OcEAN PaRK, Mp., July 19-28. 
Stnvger Bay, N. Y., July 7-17. 
ASILOMA4R, CaL., July 11-21. 
SEABECK, WASH., July 26—<August 4. 
LAKE GENDBYVA, WIS., July 28—August 7. 


Young People’s Conferences 

Fairmount College, Wichita, Kan., June 
July 2. 
Charlotte, N. C., June 19-26. 
Olivet, Mich., Olivet College, June 20-28. 
Aurora, N. Y., Wells College, June 23—July 3. 
Talladega, Ala., June 28—July 8. 
Claremont, Cal., Pomona College, June 30—July 5. 
Coeur D’Alene, Ida., Ceur D’Alene Lake, July 
1-16. 

Topeka, Kan., Washburn College, July 5-11. 
Placerville, S. D., Black Hills, July 6-13. 
Dixon, Il1., July 10-16. 
Green Lake, Wis., July 10-17. 
Northfield, Minn., Carleton College, July 11-18. 
Waubay, S. D., Waubay Lake, July 14-21. 
Cedar Falls, Ia., Riverview Park, July 14-21. 
Lakeside, O., July 17-23. 
Billings, Mont., July 18-27. 
Yankton, S. D., Yankton College, July 22-29, 


The Kitchen Diamond 
By Dorothy G. Dixon 


In almost every Bible school there is the 
problem of holding and interesting boys of 
adolescent age. This question has been so well 
solved in one school that the experience may 
prove helpful to others. 

The problem was a class of eight very lively 
boys, who met in the kitchen of the church. 
Last fall a fine man and enthusiastic church 
worker was induced to take the class. Soon 
it became known as the Kitchen Diamond 


26— 


Class, for the teacher had formed a sort of’ 


baseball team, which would play every Sun- 
day noon in the kitchen. He had sent a letter 
to each boy, a part of which would tell the 
story. 

“To the Members of the Senior Boys’ Class 

“<Serub one’ 

“Say! Will the rest of ‘you fellows scrub 
two, three, and so on, until the whole nine of 
us are in the game? ... Let’s see how our 
batting average stands now. We have met five 
times. 

“Paul Nelson has scored every Sunday, 
which is about as good as Babe Ruth could 
ever hope to do. 

“William Towle has crossed the home plate 
twice, but has struck out three other times, 
which shows a lack of practice. 

“Come on, fellows! Let’s get into this game 
all together! . . . Don’t stay away because you 
do not know the game or drift off to some other 
less profitable game. 

“Here’s our motto—‘All Bases Full Every 
Sunday.’” 

The letters and postal cards which followed 
this in the succeeding weeks showed faith in 
the co-operation and good sportsmanship of 
the boys, and also reminded them of the com- 
ing “game” on Sunday. The result was that 
the Kitchen Diamonders reported 100 per cent. 
attendence for November and sét a proud 
record for the other classes. The steady growth 
of the class showed that the lessons or “games” 
were very interesting. 

The organization of the Kitchen Diamond 
Klub was soon proposed, and the church gave 
to the boys the use of the vestry for one eve- 
ning each week. The class constituted the 
charter members, and other boys were admitted 
with due initiation. By-laws’ were drawn up, 
which are known only to the members, officers 
were elected, and soon the Klub was in full 

(Continued on next page) 


Have You 
it 


FRIEND 


attending your 
church who in your 
judgment should en- 
joy the splendid 
reading and receive 
the benefits of the 
many worth-while 
things to be found be- 


tween the covers of 


The ongregationalist 


If such is the case, 
we suggest loaning 
him or her a few of 
your back numbers 
containing articles 
that especially ap- 
pealed to you. Such 
an introduction will 
doubtless add to our 
already long list of 
friends, and give to 
them the worth-while 
reading you have en- 
joyed these many 
years. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
CIRCULATION 


19 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
swing. Their evening each week is spent in 
playing games, among which are pool and, 
bowling. There are now over twenty-five boys 
in the Wlub. 

What is the result of all this? If you 
should step in to the class any Sunday, you 
would see every boy in his place, for not one 
thinks of missing a single day, and you would 
find each boy interested in the lesson. This 
verse on one of the many cards sent out to the 
boys is one that everybody might use: 

“The base you play on matters not; 

But how you play it means a lot.” 

Neponset, Boston. 


Our Pilgrim Pulpit 
(Continued from page 739) 
mer not merely for careless abandonment to 
pleasure, but equally for comradeship with 
the eternal God. 

Day after day in home or in camp; 
week after week within the hallowed walls 
of country chapel or city church, let us 
humbly seek God, praying him to purify our 
hearts. Then shall all nature take on a 
new beauty as we see the silvered river, the 


Combines Hotel and Camp Life for the 

family in delightful harmony. Eighty 

acres. -Boating, bathing, fishing, tramp- 

ing, mountain climbing, tennis, etc. 

Golf nearby. Large Recreation Hall. 
Entertainments. Wonderful view. Booklet and 
rates from DR. FRED P. HAGGARD, “Jun- 
galow Camps,”’ Wolfeboro, N. H. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. | 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. 


‘ Now open. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 


18th season. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, I11. 


PASTOR WANTED 


By Congregational Church of Hillsdale, Okla. 
Only church in community. <A good plant well 
equipped; seating capacity 500; 237 members. 
Well organized Sunday school and Christian En- 


deavor. An excellent opportunity for the right 
man to work among splendid church-going peo- 
ple. Last salary paid $2250.00 and parsonage. 


Address Everett Horton, Clerk, Hillsdale, Okla. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Good preacher and hard pastoral worker con- 
siders change. College and Seminary training. 
Salary $1,S00—$2,000, with manse. References 
exchanged. Address ‘‘C. P. W.”’ Congregationalist. 


A live, progressive, evangelical preacher of 
large experience especially with work among 
young pcople, theological and post-graduate work 
with degrees, would like church in New England. 
Am open to engagement for the summer. Salary 
$1.800-$2.000 and parsonage. Address H. A. 
Congregationalist. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
purple hills, the towering mountains, the 
tumultuous sea, as a revelation of God’s love 
and care. 
For every bird that sings, 
And every flower that stars the elastic sod 
And eyery breath the radiant summer brings 
To the pure spirit, is a word of God. 


*Sneagle.”’ 

“Snotneagle, snowl.”’ 

“Sneither, snostrich.”’—Lehigh Burr. 

“Hello! wat’s the matter, little boy? Are 
you lost?” Little Boy: “Yes, I yam. I mighta 


known better’n to come out with Gran’ma. 
:99 


She’s always losin’ somethin’. 


‘Why,’ asks a Missouri paper, “does Mis- 
souri stand at the head in raising mules?” 
“Because,” said another paper, ‘‘that’s the 
p 
only safe place to stand.”—Christian Index. 


“JT am alarmed over these fast Willie boys 
and jazz babies.” 

“The future will attend to them. But think 
of the things they’ll have to face in their own 
children.”—F rom Judge. 


Young Wife—‘‘My husband likes your cook- 
ing, Delia, but he wants to know if you can 
make your toast a trifle thinner.” 

Delia—“‘Tell him no, ma’am, from both of 
us; why, if we’d be givin’ in to him now, in 
six months there’d be no livin’ with him.”— 
Life. 


“How is it that you have such a good mem- 
ory, Norah?” her mistress inquired. 

“Well, mum, I’ll tell ye. Since me child- 
hood never a lie have I told, and when ye don’t 
have to be taxin’ yer memory to be rememberin’ 
what ye told this one or that, or how ye ex- 
plained this or that, shure ye don’t overwork 
it an’ it lasts ye, good as new, till ye die.” 


A judge’s little daughter, who had attended 
her father’s court for the first time, was much 
interested in the proceedings. After her re- 
turn home she told her mother: “Papa made 


POSITION WANTED 


Organist-Director desires change in Septem- 


ber. Suecessful voice trainer, choral conductor, 
recitalist. Twenty years English-American ex- 
perience. Apply ‘Diapason,’ care Congregation- 
alist. 


Protestant American desires position as teacher 
of hand work, September. Address ‘Z.’’ Oongre- 
gationalist. 


HELP WANTED 


Assistant House Mother wanted at New Bng- 
land Home for Little Wanderers, 161 South Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. High school graduate. 
Protestant. At least twenty-eight years old. 
Apply in writing to the Superintendent. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. 
ton. 


Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Meadowridge Farm. A _ quiet, restful place; 
high elevation; fine views; clean, comfortable 
beds; excellent table. $12.00 to $14.00 per week. 
Address James C. Storie, Ashburnham, Mass, 


The “Fairfield-Stratford.” Two attractive 
houses with modern improvements. Abundance 
of sereened piazzas. Tennis court. Delightful 


surroundings in foothills of mountains. Near R.R., 
Post Office and stores. Farm products. Rates 
gla aoa Address Carrie L. Shaw, Danbury, 
IN. Ei. 


New Premier Pathesecope for sale cheap. Per- 
fect condition. All accessories. Address N. P. 
Pathescope, 73 Moore Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
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a speech, and several other men made speeches, 
to twelve men who sat all together, and then 
these twelve men were put in a dark room to 
be developed.’’—Pearson’s Weekly. 


‘“What’s all that noise gwine on ovah at yo’ 
house last night?” asked an old colored woman 
of another. ‘Sounded like a lot of catamounts 
done broke loose.” 

“Dat? Why dat was nothin’ only de gen’man 
from the furniture store collecting his easy 
payments.” 


“Yes,’’ said the Sabbath school teacher whom 
Friends’ Intelligencer quotes, “when Delilah 
cut Samson’s hair he lost all his courage and 
strength, and became mild as a lamb. 
you understand that?” 

“Well, ma’am,” replied Tommy, “it does 
make yer feel ’shamed when a woman cuts yer 
hair.” 


The teacher had been explaining fractions 
to her class. Wishing to see how much light 
had been shed, she inquired: 

“Now, Bobby, which would you rather have, 
one apple or two halves?” 

“Two halves.” 

“OQ Bobby,” exclaimed the teacher, a little 
disappointedly, “why would you prefer two 
halves?” 

“Then I could see whether it was bad in- 
side.” F 

In a small Carolina town that was “finished” 
before the war, two men were playing checkers 
in the back of a store. A traveling man who was 
making his first trip to the town was watch- 
ing the game, and not being acquainted with the 
business methods of the citizens, he called the 
attention of the owner of the store to some 
customers who had just entered the front 
door. 

“Sh! Sh!’ answered the store-keeper, mak- 
ing another move on the checker-board. “Keep 
perfectly quiet and they’ll go out.” 


A New Yorker tells of his sojourn at a cer- 
tain hotel in the Carolina mountains. At 
about eight in the morning he was aroused 
from a sound slumber by a knocking on his 
door. 

“What is it?’ he shouted. 

“Telegram fo’ you, boss,’ replied the Negro 
on the other side of the door. ‘Will you open 
the door?” 

The New Yorker was angered by this. “I 
will not!” he yelled back. ‘“Can’t you slip it 
under the door?’ 

“No, boss,’ was the response; 
tray.’"*—Lippincott’s. 


ROCHES. EMBROCATION 


RELIEVES SAFELY ano PROMPTLY 


CROUP 
WHOOPING COUGH 
Also wonderfully effective 


in Bronchitis, Lumbago 


and Rheumatism. 
All druggists or 


W.EDWARDS &SON ¢ coygERA aco. 
London, England 99.9) Beekman St.N. Y. 


“it’s on a 


No Soap Better 


— For Your Skin—— 


Than Cuticura 


Sampleeach aah Ointment,Talcum) free of Cuti- 
cura Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden, Mass. 


Can’ 


ae 
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Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a. mM. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. W 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Dxec. Secy, 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOM® MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 

WoMAN’S HOMP MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


, 


New, England Agency 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Abit) Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. B. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred Ix Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THD FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House; Hartford. 


THe MISSIONARY Socipry OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F, 
eet Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. - Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


. Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. f 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JoHN B. CatyeRT, D. D., President; GrORGH 
SipNrY WEBSTER, D. D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes_and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 


New England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Moderator, Rey. William B®. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 


Rev. ROCKWELL H. Porrer, Chairman, Ct. : 
REY. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER WH. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 

Rev. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Ree. Sec., R. I. 


Bzecutive Staff 


REV. CHARLES BH. Burton (ex officio), Secretary 

Rey. JAMES H. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 

REV. JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary 

Rev. Harry D, SHBHLDON, Superintendent of Dis- 
tribution 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 


For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 


information address the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 


Henry CHURCHILL KiInG, Chairman 

Joun R. Monrcomery, Vice-Chairman 

JOHN N. BENNPTT, Secretary 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Bstablished by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman. 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an _ all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 
eS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 

nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 

Lucius R. Bastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


ET 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


8375 Lexington Avenue, New York 

A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregatidnal minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


ET 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 1 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William BH. Strong 
Editorial Sevretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Hrnest White 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rey. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Hditorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Hditor 
Rev. aeoree Were id Corresponding Secretaries 
4 Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
’ F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 
_ A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston — 
“ F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., 
Francisco. 

Educational and church work in 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in. New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
i 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rev. A. BE. Holt, Social Service Secretary | 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


San 


in the South 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 


Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 

Rpy. FRANK M. SHELDON, General Secretary 
JosprH B. Rowson, Treasurer 
Vprnor M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hacstrom, Western Manager 
Kpnneri §. BaLttou, Advertising Manager 


INDIVIDUAL 


We supply every essen- 
tial for the Communion 
service. Trays, Glasses, 


COMMUNION service. Trays, Glasses, 
SUPPLIES Satnion Wines te. 


ORDER OF YOUR OWN HOUSE 


segesconst. THE PILGRIM PRESS * "aiiiso” 


___DEAN BROWN’S NEW BOOK—| 


A book written with the author’s characteristic force and simplicity 


THE HONOR of the CHURCH 


BUY IT 


READ IT 


RECOMMEND IT 


What the reviewers say: 


“He has taken up the cudgels in defense of the 
Church of Christ, not against its open detractors, but 
against those weak-kneed, flabby-minded, apologetic 
pessimists whose chief joy is in picking flaws in the 
church of their fathers. This is the book pastors and 
others have sought to place in the hands of young 
people who have absorbed criticism of the Church as 
an institution. Ministers should read it for their 
own sakes, for they will be strengthened and embold- 
ened by it.”—The Christian Intelligencer and Mission 
Field. 


“Written as a defense of the Church as a divine 
institution and as a rebuke to those who speak in a 
light and even a hostile way of the Church. There are 
some strong and stalwart reasons given for believing 
in, being a member of, and working with the Church.” 
—The Herald & Presbyter. 


“Dr, Brown’s word is both strong and straight. 
Beginning with a repudiation of undiscriminating 
criticism of the Church, he follows with a wealth of 
constructive suggestion, and encouraging illustration 
through chapters on “Building the Church,” “Belong- 
ing to the Church,” “Recruiting the Church,” to his 
final vision of “Unifying the Church.” It is a timely 
word, inspiringly spoken.”—Christian Register. 


“The message of this book is one that needs to be 
heard throughout the land. Every ptlpit should grow 
eloquent setting forth the importance, the significance, 
the permanence and the glory of the Christian Church. 
The mouths of the defamers should be stopped. De- 
fenders should arise upon every hand to put down 
those who would rob her of her glory! ”—The Evan- 
gelical Messenger. 


Price $1.00 postpaid $1.10 


ANOTHER NEW BOOK 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
in the GREATER AMERICAN POETS 


By ELMER J. BAILEY 
Author of “The Novels of George Meredith: A Study,” etc. 


This book is the result of a long period of reading and close study of some leading American 
poets with the view to ascertain the religious elements which inspired them in their work. . It is a 
most interesting study and one which will be appreciated by students of verse and religion. To quote 
the author: ‘““Now poetry and religion, in contrast with science and theology, address themselves 
mainly to the sensibilities. Thus it comes about that many a man who has lost his soul by the intel- 
lect, has regained it by the feelings; who has sacrificed it upon the altars of science and theology, 
has received it a second time from the hands of religion and poetry. Such a man, as no other, 
realizes to the full a certain spiritual experience which has been recorded by Tennyson in his IN 


MEMORIAM: 


“Tf e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice, ‘Believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That tumbled in the Godless deep; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part; 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answer’d, ‘I have felt.’” 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


I. Tue Point oF VIEW VI. Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 
Il. Wittiam CULLEN BRYANT VII. Otitver WeNDELL HoL_MEs 
III. Epear-ALLAN PoE VIII. James RusseLL LOWELL 
ITV. RatepH Wattpo EMERSON IX. Watt WHITMAN 
V. JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER X. Tue ConcLusion oF THE WHOLE MATTER. 


Price $1.50 postpaid $1.60 
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In our series of Notable Church Edifices 


Rev. Silas Whitman Anthony, pastor 


MAYBE 
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who are reading this advertisement have had 
it in your mind to make a subscription to the 
Development Fund of 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


OZORA S. DAVIS, D.D., President 


If such has been your thought it would greatly 
encourage us 2/ you would write us to that 
effect, without waiting for someone to approach 
you personally. 


Maybe again: Some who read this are not informed fully as to the 
Seminary: its great Central West field; its fortunate location and asso- 
ciation with the University of Chicago; its unique, intimate relation to 
the Congregational Churches, being under their control. In this event 
please ask for information on these points, which will be given in as 
much detail as is desired. 


For the Seminary 


Ozora 8S. Davis, President 
M. A. Mynrs, Business Manager 
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With the Schools and Colleges 


Commencement at Yale 

The one hundredth anniversary exercises of 
the Yale Divinity School were held on June 
4-5 this year—the rounding out of a century 
of service which will be properly celebrated 
at the Centennial in the fall. On Sunday 
afternoon a Memorial Service for the late Pro- 
fessor Williston Walker, Provost of the Uni- 
versity, was held in Battell Chapel. Addresses 
were made by President Angell, Professor 
Bacon and Dean Brown. This was followed 
by a special Communion Service in Marquand 
Chapel. At the Commencement exercises on 
Monday morning President Angell presided. 
From the graduating class, which numbered 
42, D. ©. Troxel spoke on “The Opportunity 
of the Church”; H. S. Hardcastle on “Heralds 
of a Passion’; A. B. Coe, on “Making Public 
Worship Effective’; and F. W. Price, on 
“Friendly Invaders.” The address to the class 
was delivered by Dr. Bainton, who has been 
giving Professor Walker’s courses in Church 
History during the year. 

At the close of the exercises the graduates 
and guests wended their way past the Memo- 
rial Quadrangle to Hotel Bishop, where the 
alumni luncheon was served. President Roy 
M. Houghton presided, and called upon Rev. 
S. GC. Bushnell, ’°77, who spoke concerning the 
Centennial; Prof. Irving F. Wood, ’92, of 
Smith College; W. S. Collins, representing the 
graduating class; and Dean Brown, who re- 
ported on the flourishing condition of the 
school. The enrollment this year, 180, has 
been the largest in our history, exceeding even 
the record-breaking number of last year. 
Moreover, Dean Brown reported that in no 
other year had so many applications reached 
him so early as has been the case this year. 
On his recent trip among the colleges of the 
Middle West he found reason for great en- 


couragement. Larger numbers of men of ex- 
cellent quality are looking toward the minis- 
try —10. in one college and 60 in another ; and 
of these a goodly percentage are turning their 
faces toward Yale. During the discussion 
which followed, the alumni took active steps 
toward raising the endowment for the Dean’s 
Chair, and Dr. Maurer, of New Haven, will 
head the committee in charge. As officers for 
the ensuing year, Rev. S. C. Bushnell was 
elected president, and Professor Bacon secre- 
tary and treasurer. Later in the afternoon a 
reception was held in Quadrangle, which was 
largely attended by the graduates and their 
friends. 

Plans are already under way for the cele- 
bration of the school’s centennial, Oct. 23-25. 
This will be combined with the Convocation 
for 1922-23, so that those who attend will 
hear the Lyman Beecher Lectures by Dean 
Brown; the Nathaniel W. Taylor Lectures, by 
President McGiffert, of Union Theological 
Seminary; the Alumni Lecture, by Professor 
Bacon; the Historical Address, by Professor 
Wright; and the other lectures and addresses 
which will mark the days. A memorial vol- 
ume, containing studies by the members of the 
Faculty, will be issued, and it is hoped that 
there may be very material additions made to 
the endowment of the school. 

H. H. Tweepvy. 


Largest Class at Talladega 

No one prays for rain in Talladega on Com- 
mencement Day—lest we get too much of it. 
On the other hand, when the Lord sends rain, 
that is not our choice. Because of rain this 
year, we were obliged to omit the academic 
procession, and be satisfied with walking up 
the aisle in scholastic garb. We were pleased, 
however, to graduate the largest college class 
yet—26. The Commencement address, too, 
reached a high plane, combining literary ease 


and finish with moral inspiration. Dr. G. 
Glenn Atkins, a trustee of the College, was 
the speaker, and touched the keynote at the 
beginning when he said: “The test of living 
is also the test of education.” He stressed in 
thinking, the value of open-mindedness and 
respect for facts. Some points he fortified by 
referring to Professor Robinson’s ‘Mind in 
the Making.’ ‘Radio cannot make the world 
right,” he said; “good will is necessary.” 

The honor oration from the class was by 
Miss Lucy B. Miller, of Boston. The prepara- 
tory department graduated 28 students, the 
honor oration being by W. O. Gardiner, of 
Springfield, Mass. Sunday evening Mr. Samuel 
B. Coles, of the graduating class, and Mrs. 
Coles were commissioned as missionaries of 
the American Board for Africa, where they 
are to assist Rev. H. C. McDowell at the 
Angola Mission. President Sumner and Rev. 
Alfred Lawless were the speakers. 

The address on Alumni Day was given by 
Mr. Joseph S. Mitchell, 1918, and was an ex- 
cellent presentation of Community Service. 

No rain on Commencement Day, however, 
could dampen the optimism of Talladegans. 
Seymour Hall, a dormitory to accommodate 
60 boys, is to be erected immediately. The 
movement for a science and administration 
building, to be called Silsby Hall, is well under 
way. For this the General Education Board 
has offered $35,000, conditional upon the rais- 
ing of $65,000 elsewhere. The alumni are out 
after $10,000 of this. The growth of the Col- 
lege makes these additions imperative. Many 
students have been turned away jin the last 
two years. 


In South America there are still 300 lan- 
guages into which no portion of the Bible has 
been translated; so says the South American 
Missionary Society, an ,English ehurch organ- 
ization.—Missionary Herald. 
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STATEMENT 
To 860,000 Congregational Stockholders 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


Minimum capital required for our work for the Kingdom in 1922 $5,000,000 
On the basis of last year’s receipts, estimates are as follows: 
Amount of capital we actually paid during 1921, d8% $2,900,000 
Borrowed, 6% $300,000 
Saved through meager salaries for missionaries, 5% 250,000 
Other damaging economies, 12% 600.000 
Withheld from promising investments, 8% 400,000 
Withheld from colleges, seminaries, ete., where our 
youth are educated, 11% 550,000 
Total amount NOT paid in, 42% 2,100,000 $5,000,000 
DEFICIT ACCOUNT 
Estimated shortage as of June 1st. 300,000 
Additional shortage by end of 1922 on basis of last year’s receipts 150,000 
If receipts are less than last year, add amount of shrinkage 


QUERY 


Cannnot our shareholders pay in a larger part of their apportionments of the capital account 
for this year 1922 than they did for 1921? 


1. This is an Appeal to Complete Our 
Task, Not a New Appeal. The apportion- 
nent of your church is the minimum needed, 
unless the workers and the work suffer. 


2. “Prevention is Better Than Cure.” We 
have a little more than six months in 1922 
left. It is better to try our best now than 
to face emergency and debt appeals from 
our missionary societies at the end of the 
year. If your church does its part it can 
complete the segment of the apportionment 
wall over against its own house which de- 


fends the Kingdom against debt and retreat. 


3. The Strong Should Help the Weak: 
Some localities have suffered extensively on 
account of drought and for other causes. 
Their benevolences are necessarily lessened. 
Relatively speaking, most of our people 
have not been harmed. Let us help our breth- 
ren. Our missionaries should not be expected 
to carry the whole load. The work should 
not be handicapped. 


4. Your Example Will Encourage Others. 


SUGGESTED METHOD OF APPEAL: 
(To be printed on church calendars or otherwise sent to possible donors.) 


New Subscribers 


If you have made NO pledge for beneyolences for 1922 and will do so now, check here: TI 
will give § cents ....weekly, ....monthly, ... -quarterly, ....in lump sum. 


Increase of Contribution 


If you have made a Benevolence Pledge for 1922 but can also join the “Comrades of the 
Second Mile,” who go a little farther than they expected to go, check here the amount 


you will add to your previous pledge. I will ADD § cents .... weekly, 
a. MONTHLY, Me CUATLeL Varmee erin lump sum. 
IN AMIE AT TOO e SCAT bre aie te en, 
AA ATESS HUT Cos Sei Bm Meee Oe RD 


COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
New York, N. Y. 


287 Fourth Avenue 
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The Meaning of Love 


|| eae prior to undertaking the editorial of- 

fice, the writer contributed an article to The Congrega- 
tionalist entitled Where Love Begins. This was intended 
in some measure as a keynote utterance, and it brought 
from a well-known minister the interesting and discrim- 
inating comment that it was “sound Christian theology, 
instead of Leigh Hunt sentimentalism.” 

We trust that our discerning and appreciative critic 
has found no reason to alter this opinion in view of our 
more recent utterances on the subject of Love. Nothing 
that has appeared in our columns for some time has 
evoked such a strong and favorable response as the recent 
editorial, The Only Issue. It is with great satisfaction 
that we have found this response to our deepest convic- 
tions, but some of our correspondents have voiced the 
need that we ourselves feel of some further word dealing 
plainly with the meaning of Love. It is all very well 
to say that the last and only issue is between Love and 
Hate, but Love is a word loosely used and with many 
meanings. Just in what sense have we used it? It isa 
fair question and we meet it frankly. 


Defined by Its Opposite 

While Love,has many connotations, Hate, we believe, 
has only one. And we might seek a very practical, exact 
and comprehensive definition of Love, by saying that it 
is the opposite of Hate. This was in large measure the 
method that Paul pursued in his unsurpassed analysis 
in I Cor. 13: “Love suffereth long, and is kind; love envieth 
not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not pro- 
voked, taketh not account of evil; etc.” (A. R. V.) It 
is exactly these things that Love is not that embitter 
controversy, breed distrust, and drive men apart. All 
selfish, arrogant, vindictive, and Pharisaic tempers, no 
matter what pretension of religion and sanctity accom- 
panies them, are entirely against Love. 


A Character, not an Attribute 

We should insist, however, that Love is not a matter 
of isolated acts or motives. In God, and in godly men, it 
is a character, and not merely an attribute. For Paul, 
as for us, Love is defined in its one source and in its 
supreme example. God is gracious; his attitude toward 
the sinner is not vindictive, but merciful. He yearns 
to win men to repentance. “God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself”—what sorry work that great 
text makes of the mechanisms, antagonisms, and lit- 
eralisms of all crude and prosaic theories of the atone- 
ment, of the things so often called “the blood theology.” 
True, there is a very real “blood” theology—a gospel 
of a loving God, a sacrificial Christ centering the divine 
life and the whole universe in tragedy, until man be 
redeemed. Paul understood and described in Romans 8, 
the sublimity of a groaning universe and a suffering God, 
seeking the triumphant goal of salvation for men, “the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God.” 

Love and the Atonement 

We do not share with some liberals their squeamish- 
ness concerning a “blood” theology. Our demand is only 
that its symbolism shall be vitally expressive, and not a 


perversion, of the divine character. We do not feel the 
repugnance of some for Cowper’s great hymn: 
There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins, 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains. 

It may be said that this hymn has the horrible sym- 
bolism of the shambles and the slaughter-house. Are we 
not in danger of forgetting that Calvary was precisely a 
place of slaughter? The gallows, the stake, the cross, 
the places where martyrs have died and saviors of men 
have paid the price of human sin, are all horrible. They 
are touched with glory, only because of the fact that the 
heroes of faith eschewed the deeper horror of moral 
guilt and spiritual ruin. The Love that saves, and the 
Love to which men are saved, is no vague and futile sen- 
timentalism.. It comes from the depths of the divine 
life and is defined by all that Calvary has meant for God 
and man. It suffers, it endures, it sacrifices, it is dom- 
inated by all the heroism of God and man. 


Strongest and Deepest 
A correspondent emphasizes the virility of Love. As- 
suredly, Love is not feeble, or negative, a soft and easy 
sentiment, it is a great positive passion, at once the 
strongest and deepest. But it is the virility of profound 
sympathy that has set before itself the task, not of domin- 
ating, but of uplifting and re-creating. Nietszche re- 
coiled from what he deemed the weakness and flabbiness 
of the Christian ideal. He called alcohol and Christianity 
“the two great narcotics” from which Europe was suf- 
fering. Against the ideal of love and self-sacrifice he set 
up the ideal of strength and dominance, and the age has 
followed him in its worship of the “strong” man. But 
the weakness of this “strong” man is becoming every day 
more apparent. He cannot save either himself or others. 
He has involved the world of politics, of business, of in- 
dustry, of social affairs, in seemingly irreparable dis- 
aster. His only gospel is the gospel of further dominance. 
But one turns from the futility of the “strong” to 
consider the real strength of Love. The masters of Love, 
the men who have discerned the grace of God, who have 
had profound faith in their fellows, who have met sin and 
error, not with bitterness and with denunciation, but 
with the sympathy of a great understanding, who have 
emulated the example of Jesus—these, to whom Chris- 
tianity has been an inspiration, and not a narcotic, 
have been the world’s real men of strength. Love alone 
points the way of reconciliation and restoration. It is 
God’s character, and man’s highest quest. It is God’s 
method of teaching and revealing, of broadening for 
man the world’s horizon, of enlarging the plane of effort 
and achievement. 
God hath been gradually forming man 
In His own image since the world began, 
And is forever working on the soul 
Like sculptor on his statue, till the whole 
Expression of the higher life be wrought 
Into some semblance of the eternal thought. 


Race after race hath caught its likeness of 
Its Maker as the eyes grew large with love. 


W. #. G. 
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EDITORIAL 


‘*The Theological School in Harvard ”’ 


HOSE who think that interest in religion should be 

an essential factor in the life of a great university, 
and who deem it equally important that the study of 
theology and the work of the seminary should be con- 
ducted in the atmosphere of the general quest of truth, 
will find great satisfaction in the announcement of the 
proposed affiliation of Andover Theological Seminary and 
Harvard Divinity School to constitute the Theological 
School in Harvard University. President Lowell has made 
it plain that in a new sense the power of the university 
will be back of the school, and if Religion is to share a 
place of equal recognition with Law, Architecture, and 
other departments of knowledge, there is surely signifi- 
cance in the ideal of establishing that faculty upon a 
basis equally broad and non-sectarian: 

No action could be more thoroughly in harmony with 
the definitely expressed purpose of the founders of Har- 
vard University, nor do we think there is anything but 
loyalty to the spirit of those who originally founded An- 
dover. We have not forgotten the circumstances under 
which Andover was founded, and we are fully aware that 
to some who view the traditions with bald and uninter- 
pretative literalism the present step will seem the final 
undoing of the past. 

Possibly in a larger and truer sense this affiliation is 
an undoing of the past, “a forgetting of those things that 
are behind and reaching forth unto those which are be- 
fore.” Events will be justified only by the spirit and 
conduct of the new undertaking, but we regard this blend- 
ing of evangelical and liberal traditions as prophetic 
of the day already begun, when men shall seek to study 
religion in the largest and most liberal atmosphere and 
when this atmosphere itself shall be charged with warmth, 
and wholesomeness, and reverence. It would be a great 
mistake to suggest that this atmosphere has been lacking 
at Harvard. 

No one who heard the fine statement of President 
Lowell at the luncheon of Andover alumni at which an- 
nouncement of the proposed affiliation was made could 
fail to realize the vision and fervency of purpose of this 
effort to maintain, expand, and perpetuate the broadest, 
deepest and noblest Christian influences. We should call 
his utterance statesmanlike, if we did not wish to apply to 
it the better term, Christ-like. America has a profound 
spiritual asset in the President of Harvard. 

Nor should we minimize in the prophetic aspect of 
events the character of the man called to leadership as 
Dean of the new School. Son of an illustrious father, 
who gave himself to a great work of Christian education, 
Dr. Willard L. Sperry is a man who has plumbed the 
depths of Christian thought and experience: Well-trained 
in the best that two continents can give, he is not only a 
cultured Christian gentleman, but is likewise a preacher 
of rare power, a master in that art of creating evangelical 
vision and challenge which in our judgment is the end 
and purpose of all true preaching. By training, ability 
and sympathy, he is eminently fitted for his task, for in 
his own person he typifies the blending of traditions and 
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elements which the Harvard School of Religion will seek 
as its goal. 

It would be a great mistake to regard the new condi- 
tions as a swallowing up or a giving up of Andover. The 
formal statement regarding the terms of the new relation- 
ship makes clear the means by which historic sanctities 
have been recognized. What we are especially anxious to 
enforce is the fact that the new alignment will offer new 
life and opportunity for Andover—the opportunity of - 
making a vital contribution in spirit and method to the 
life of a great university, where the study of religion may 
yet become as deep and splendid an interest as other in- 
terests that have given Harvard a foremost place in the 
progress of letters and science. In the demonstration 
that evangelical religion can live and make its voice 
heard effectively in the presence of the freest, broadest 
and deepest quest of truth, Andover may enter upon a 
new day of opportunity and an accomplishment worthy 
of all that is best in her past. 


The Eight-Hour Workday 


EW achievements of organized labor have been of 
more value from the standpoint of society, apart 
from the interests of the workers themselves, than the 
securing for large numbers of workers of an eight-hour 
working day. There are not wanting evidences that even 
at a time when millions of: workers are out of employ- 
ment—a leading Boston banker, who has made a careful 
and thorough-going first-hand investigation estimates 
that there have been 12,000,000 people in America un- 
employed during the past winter—great interests are 
doing all in their power to wrest from eight-hour-a-day 
workers the boon that they have won only by struggle 
and sacrifice. 

We do not deem it within our province to interfere 
in individual disputes, or to lay down an unalterable 
law for all industries and all localities. Nor are we 
insensible of certain dangers and disadvantages inci- 
dent to the establishment of a minimum working-day 
by law. But we are sure that it is toward the goal of 
such legal enactment that the workers will turn if the 
advantages of shorter hours of labor cannot be main- 
tained by the free factors of reason and conscience. The 
time therefore seems appropriate to present some consid- 
erations regarding the eight-hour day that are not always 
taken into account. 

We pass over what ought to be very obvious argu- 
ments for a shorter working day, such as: that labor 
ought to receive the benefit of so-called “labor-saving 
machinery,” the speeding up of industry, the increased 
power of production, the possibility of doing as much 
actual work in a shorter day, the increased general 
opportunities in life and the natural demand of the 
workers for some larger measure of the enjoyments, 
privileges, and benefits vouchsafed to others. What 
we desire to do especially is to show what the hours of 
labor actually mean, and to demonstrate that the social 
gain when hours are reduced from ten to eight is im- 
mense, in comparison with any possible industrial loss. 

The difference between an eight-hour and a ten-hour 
day to the worker is not merely a difference of two hours 
of work. The fact is that any one who will consider the 
matter in detail will realize that that two hours make a 
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veritable revolution possible in the worker’s home and 
social life. 

Consider what a ten-hour day means to the worker in a 
large city. Nominally, he works from seven until six. But 
he is fortunately situated if he lives where he does not 
spend from half an hour to an hour in going to, and also 
in coming from, work. Here again it is not a matter of 
his working day being actually nearer twelve hours than 
ten—thirteen, counting the hour lost at noon—in the time 
that it takes him from his home. The real tragedy lies 
in the fact that he has practically no time at home, except 
on Sundays (and some industries notoriously rob him of 
his Sundays), during which he sees his children in their 
waking hour. Also, by the time he has returned home 
and washed up at night it is too late for him to go out 
for a pleasant evening with his wife, even if such an event 
were otherwise possible. How many ten-hour a day la- 
borers are ever seen at a church supper? Even a pleasant 
little church affair, to which all are invited, inevitably 
becomes something of a class affair under ten-hour work- 
ing day conditions. We church people ought to fight the 
long-hour working day, and fight it hard. 

An eight-hour day makes just sufficient difference to 
make living possible. An hour earlier home at night 
gives an available evening for home or other interests. 
Night and morning there is a little chance for contact 
with one’s family. Is it any wonder that men who have 
tasted the benefits of an eight-hour day are prepared to 
sacrifice wages, to strike, suffer, and endure almost any- 
thing rather than yield a boon so precious? It is not a 
matter simply of unwillingness to work a little longer; 
it is a determination to hold to new opportunities for 
home and social life. Are the workers to be discouraged, 
or encouraged in this attitude? From our own observa- 
tion that the shorter hours of labor have made every 
where for better homes and home-life, we should regard 
it as nothing short of social tragedy if any permanent re- 
action should set in, and the eight-hour day should be lost 
by those who have had it, instead of being won by those 
who have never known its benefits. 


Put Us toa Different Test 


GOOD brother sends us an article designed to prove, 
interpreting with hard literalism the words of Jesus 
in John 8: 44, that some men are the children of the 
devil, and he suggests that unless we publish his article, 
it is sure proof that we are not disposed to accord fair 
treatment to the more conservative among our fellowship. 
Nothing could be more absurd. Conservatism has 
much of real value to offer, and we think we can recog- 
nize it when we see it. But why should we waste space 
upon a thesis, which men on every hand are demonstrat- 
ing in practical life? Surely the war, if nothing else, 
sufficiently revealed human devilishness. 

We are not sure how literal Jesus intended to be 
in the passage to which reference is made.- The sons 
of the purest of God’s saints have often trailed the 
religion of their parents in the mire. They have be- 
haved in a fashion to make them aptly described as 
“children of the devil,” and they were after all the sons 
of saints, whose heart-breaking prayers ascended for 
their restoration. We say we are not sure how literal 
Jesus intended to be, nor does the matter interest us 
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enough for controversy. If Jesus had taught merely that 
some men are children of the devil, we should have heard 
no more about him. There would have been no Gospel 
about that. 

What we are sure about is that Jesus taught the fact 
of the grace of God toward sinners; that no matter what 
man’s origin or condition, he may be the child of God. 
That is Gospel, very real Gospel, and we propose to stick 
to it, in spite of the efforts of some of the ultra-conserva- 
tive to lure us away into the paths of idle speculation. 
We are not ashamed to be uncertain about many things, 
but we shall allow no man to impugn the great certainty 
of our faith in the Gospel, which we have learned in the 
New Testament, in life, and in personal vision and ex- 
perience, that “whosoever cometh” to God he “will in no 
wise cast out,” that even “children of the devil” may be 
heirs of the privileges of grace, becoming sons of God. 
Our chief concern is to help people to that estate, and 
if we can do so, we shall not worry about what their 
metaphysical condition was before. 

We commend to our good brother, whose article we 
are returning, a long, wholesome, prayerful study of 
Matt. 5: 44-48. He will find there that it is in a new 
attitude of graciousness toward our fellowmen—emulat- 
ing the example of God: “who maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good,”’—that we display the fact 
that we are his childen. Jesus makes it very plain. He 
enjoins love even unto enemies, “that ye may be the chil- 
dren of your Father.” Perhaps even toward “children 
of the devil” we might display the attitude of grace. 


In Brief 
The love of truth and freedom is the most tremendous 
of all passions, and the most exacting of all allegiances. 
¥ ¥ 
In the ten years, 1911-1920, there were 6,000,000 im- 
migrants admitted to this country, and the net increase 


was nearly 4,000,000. 
¥ »¥ 


The man who drinks of only one spring, and who finds 
it good and refreshing, may be pardoned for thinking 
that there is only one spring and one flavor, but the 
water of life flows in many springs. 

¥ ¥ 

Is the chief end of the ministry comfort or inspira- 
tion? That is a serious practical question for the 
preacher. Should we not encourage our people to seek 
inspiration as the true and effective comfort? Comfort 
is relief in circumstances that cannot be bettered. In- 
spiration is an arousing from despondency, inertia and 
discouragement to the vision and the task of making 
things better. ; 

% ¥ 

The sacrifices and sufferings that we often regard 
as the price of our freedom and convictions are some- 
times nothing more than the penalties for our faults 
and errors. Willfulness in the saying of things much 
better left unsaid, the determination to have our own 
way, and the lack of control of little weaknesses and 
tempers, all are apt to make as much trouble for us as 
does a noble adherence to unpopular conviction. It is 
well to suffer, if need be, for conscience’ sake, but it 
is conscientious duty and wisdom to make sure that 
it is for conscience’ sake that we are suffering. 
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Prohibition 


like the World War _ pro- 
foundly affects every phase of American 
life. In spite of the fact that the Hight- 


eenth Amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted by such a large vote, the liquor 
question is still an important issue in poli- 
tics. What promises to be one of the bitter- 
est fights of the year in the West is the 
campaign just beginning in Wisconsin in 
which Senator Robert M. La Follette is 
seeking re-election to the United States 
Senate. The fighting Senator is not only 
a “wet,” but he is also regarded as a radical 
in industrial affairs and his attitude on 
this question will bank large in the cam- 
paign. Senator Lenroot is the head of the 
organization opposed to La Follette, and 
the forces of the former have nominated a 
ticket whieh might be called “extra Onye 
The attacks upon “Fighting Bob,” are cen- 
tered upon his record during the War, his 
radical tendencies, with his wet proclivities 
receiving strong emphasis in the minds of 
many of the voters. 

Mrs. La Follette, a woman of culture, 
strength and influence, and the two sons, 
who apparently 'sympathize with the pro- 
gressive opinions of the father, are actively 
engaged in forwarding his campaign. Labor 
leaders of Wisconsin say that the labor vote 
will be solid for the Senator. Dry leaders 
are wondering if the wives and mothers 
of the homes of labor will vote with the 
men. It is altogether likely that the rank 
and file of other women voters will vote 
against La Follette. The soldiers’ organi- 
zation of the State has issued a pamphlet, 
“Lest We Forget,” protesting against the 
Senator’s attitude during the War. They 
accuse him of slandering every soldier that 
wore his country’s uniform and every citizen 
of the State who sacrificed for the soldiers. 
The Senator’s strenuous personality and the 
division in the Republican Party in Wis- 
consin will make the fight a lively one. 

Not a few of the drys throughout the 
country have been feeling somewhat pan- 
icky because of the activities and the loud 
talk of the wets. The latter have done a lot 
of talking of the much “big injun” style, 
but there is little back of it. In many quar- 
ters the Volstead Act has been poorly en- 
forced but there is not the least indication 
that the American people haye at all 
changed their attitude toward Prohibition, 
notwithstanding all the lies of the wets to 
prove the contrary. In the primary and 
other elections held throughout the country 
this year the drys were almost uniformly 
successful. Men of leadership and influence 
are for the most part very sensitive about 
being quoted in favor of the wets. The 
Chicago Tribue reported that Prof. Irving 
Fisher, of Yale, had represented that a 
majority of the students were opposed to 
Prohibition. The Professor asked the Tri- 
bune to print the following as a more com- 
plete presentation of his opinion: 


The Yale students who are sons of city 
men from New York and vicinity are, I 
think, largely against prohibition, but there 
is a large and increasing element for pro- 
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hibition. Personally, I have been in favor 
of prohibition for several years, and more 
so now than ever before. While it is un- 
doubtedly difficult to enforce at present in 
large cities, where there is still a strong 
hang-over sentiment against it, I believe 
that President Harding has hit the nail on 
the head, when he said that: “In another 
generation I believe that liquor will have 
disappeared not merely from our politics, 
but from our memories.” 
I base this opinion on three sets of facts: 
First, so far as I can discover, prohibition 
has succeeded far more than it has failed 
and is increasingly accepted. Disease, vice, 
crime, inefficiency, poverty, thriftlessness 
have decreased according to statistics, and 
the efforts to excite the public against the 
law have been surprisingly small and futile. 
Second, the history of opinion in regard 
to state prohibition. Rather uniformly the 
history has been that after prohibition has 
been established, there has been a conver- 
sion to it by those formerly against it. 
Third, a study of the alcohol problem con- 
vinces me that prohibition is the right and 
proper way of dealing with it. Some years 
ago I estimated that prohibition would add 
to the income of the people of the United 
States something like $5,000,000,000, and the 
recent experience with savings bank deposits 
and other indices lead me to think that this 
was under the mark. 
My prediction is that prohibition will 
bring converts to it and very rapidly. 
Leaders of big business are much inter- 
ested in Prohibition especially for the work- 
ing man; some influential business men 
have not indulged in it very greatly them- 
selves. The Manufacturers’ Record a little 
while ago addressed letters of inquiry to 
educators, physicians, manufacturers, busi- 
ness men and other leaders in the world 
of affairs asking their reaction concerning 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Ninety-eight 
per cent. of the opinions were in favor of 
Prohibition in some form, while eighty-five 
per cent. were unreservedly for Prohibition 
as we now have it and for the absolute en- 
forcement of the present laws. A long list 
of benefits resulting from Prohibition are 
given in the letters received from these 
men: decrease of accidents, lessened insan- 
ity, fewer cases of illness, more money in 
savings banks and little privation during 
the present financial stress. Single copies 
of the report can be secured of the Manu- 
facturers’ Record, Baltimore, Md., at fifty 
cents each, fifty copies at forty cents each, 
one thousand or more at thirty cents each. 
The report is worth the price and more. 
The National Association Opposed to Pro- 
hibition has been making, after the manner 
of the wets, extreme statements about the 
present situation in the country. It claims 
to be opposed to the open saloon and wishes 
to bring back light wines and beers only. 
Among other things, the Association re- 
ported that juvenile delinquency had in- 
creased 32 per cent. in Chicago during the 
last year. Judge Arnold of the Juvenile 
Court shows that such delinquency had de- 
creased in 1921, 33 per cent. over 1919. A 
census taken by BH. J. Davis of the Anti- 
Saloon League of Chicago shows that there 
has been a great decrease in arrests for 
drunkenness in the last two years; his fig- 
ures show 700,000 fewer persons arrested for 
drunkenness in 1921 than in the last year 
of the open saloon. A high-grade salesman 
who visits the large cities of the country 
and who knows by observation the facts 
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concerning the enforcement of the Volstead 
Act, says that not one-tenth of the liquor 
is being consumed now that was consumed 
before the Volstead Act went into effect. 
All of this indicates that we drys must not 
let the wets out-talk us and we must see to 
it that the lid is planted down tight on the 
liquor traffic. 
R. W. G. 
Chicago, Til. 
June 13. 


| An Outstanding New Book | 


In Soviet Moscow 

One of the most stirring, entertaining and 
illuminating accounts of recent life in Russia 
is “Marooned in Moscow,” by Marguerite BH. 
Harrison. The author, formerly on the 
staff of the Baltimore Sun, warned that she 
entered Russia at the risk of her life, man- 
aged to reach the Polish border, and was 
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MARGUERITE E. HARRISON 


Author of Marooned in Moscow 


taken to Moscow as a prisoner. There she 
endeavored to obtain status as a foreign 
correspondent, and was for a while per- 
mitted a certain amount of freedom. But 
she was constantly watched, and finally ar- 
rested and imprisoned. For about six 
months she was able to see pretty well what 
was doing and met many of the highest 
officials, Lenin and Trotsky among them, 
and also many of the delegations from all 
over the world that came to Moscow. As 
she could speak Russian, French and Ger- 
man, as well as English, she understood 
much that was not appreciated by other for- 
eigners. For twelve months she was in 
prison, and there, too, she learned much 
from the women with whom she was thrown 
in closest contact. She was released at last, 
when other Americans were liberated at 
Mr. Hoover’s demand. All her papers, 
notes, ete., were taken from her, but this 
book is a vivid and continuous record of 
her experiences, almost day by day. She 
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writes without bitterness, and describes 
both the dark and the brighter side of the 
Soviet régime. She saw little outside of 
Moscow, but by her variety of interviews 
with all sorts of people she learned much, 
and on the whole we feel that she is giving 
probably as truthful a report of the best 
and the worst of present-day Russia as has 
reached the American public. She is a loyal 
American, not communist or socialist, but 
she is a trained observer, and open-minded 
enough to have seen matters as they are. 
She describes the effect of sovietism on 
family life; on the life of women; on chil- 
dren, schools, art, religion and the peas- 
antry. She gives her own conclusions in 
a final chapter. In brief, she deprecates in- 
tervention; believes that reformation must 
come and will come from within. She thinks 
the present government should be recog- 
nized as soon as it ceases propaganda against 
other governments, and she expects that the 
hope of the future is in “a democratic fed- 
eration of sovereign states, held together by 
a national assembly, elected by universal 
suffrage, on the principle of direct repre- 
sentation.” The book is well worth careful 
reading. And whether the reader agrees 
always with the author, or not, he cannot 
help admiring her courage, pluck, persever- 
ance, unfailing tact and wonderful adap- 
tiveness to every situation in which she 
found herself. Her story of her long and 
hard prison experiences is thrilling. She 
made friends wherever she was. We do not 
wonder that the women who had been her 
companions in captivity wept, while they 
rejoiced, when she was set free. She will 
make more friends wherever this volume is 
read. 


MARo00NED IN Moscow, by MARGUERITE HE. 
Harrison (Doran. $3.00). 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Cup-Cakes 


I have eaten by estimation eight cords, 
or it may be nine, of Wedding Cake, and 
most of it hath been punk. 

I have dined and feasted and banqueted 
and after-dinner speechified at four hun- 
dred and eighty and six first class Hotels, 
and then some, and I have eaten of the 
Cakes which they pass on little elevated 
stands to be eaten with the Ice Cream. And 
there hath been mighty little of it that was 
worth eating. 

Now on a day I returned home from my 
labor, and Keturah had the Dinner on the 
Table. And behold, there was a plate of 
Cup-Cakes. 

Now a Cup-Cake is one that is baked in 
a Pan with about a Dozen little round de- 
pressions, each one of them holding about 
enough dough to make a good toothsome 
little Cake. 

And I said as I looked at them, Came 
these from the Bakery, or came they down 

from Heaven? 

; And she said, They came out of mine own 
Oven, and it was Hot. 
And I said, Lead me to them promptly. 
And she said, The Ice Man came not, 
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and the Cream soured. Therefore did I 
make these of the Sour Cream. 

And I said, We are two points ahead, 
for we have saved the price of the Ice and 
gained the goodness of the Cakes. 

And she said, Be not too sure of the 
Cakes, for they are made very simply. I 
made them not by Rule, but out of such 
things as were in the Ice Box. 

And I said, Thou dost encourage me to 
expect the Very Best. 

And it was even so. 

For those Cup-Cakes were Delicious. 

Now there are folk who go through life 
demanding all the ingredients which should 
produce Happiness and Usefulness, yet do 
they yield a product as Flat and Tough and 
Indigestible as Wedding Cake, and as Un- 
palatable as Hotel Cake. But they might 
make up their life as Keturah maketh her 
Cup-Cakes, out of the Soured Cream of their 
disappointments and whatsoever they find 
in the Ice Box, and they could make it Good. 
When the Cream soureth in the Ice Box of 
Keturah, then there is a good time coming 
for Safed; for he liketh Cup-Cakes. 


Our Golden Gate Outlook 


Impressions and Facts 

The writer, in his day’s work, has re- 
cently sampled the spring climate and scen- 
ery of New Mexico, Arizona, Northern and 
Southern California and Western Oregon. 
He wants modestly to affirm of the scenery 
that there is a plenty, aud of the climate— 
well, he hesitates to attach an adjective: 
It simply has to be tasted to be appreciated. 
He looked out upon six inches of snow in 
May, in New Mexico; wished he had a thin 
coat at Phenix, Ariz.; didn’t melt in Impe- 
rial Valley, and could have imagined himself 
in New England on that “rare day in June” 
in Portland, Ore. Any one who could ride 
six hours in sight of snow-white Shasta, 
majestic in its isolation, and then wind up 
over the Siskiyous and down into Rogue 
River Valley, and not talk and write a little 
about it, is utterly without appreciation or 
eapacity for enthusiasm. 

At Tucson, Ariz., and Gallup, New Mexico, 
we attended state conferences. Our leaders 
there are men of patience and vision, heroi- 
eally building for a promising future: Hl 
Paso, Tucson, Pheenix and Gallup will be 
cities of stability and wealth. Our churches 
there have promise of corresponding growth. 
The conferences, though small of necessity, 
were excellent in program and personnel, 
and the fellowship was inspiring. 

The annual conference of Southern Cali- 
fornia, this year, held at San Bernardino, 
is always notably large and strong. We 
could be present at two sessions only. It 
is significant of Congregationalism on the 
coast that the topic at the first session was 
“Hvangelism,’ with addresses by Rev. Roy 
Campbell, of San Diego, and President 
Swartz, of Pacific School of Religion. They 
presented method and inspiration so effec- 
tively that all felt the inspiration, and in 
the discussion that followed no one voiced 
a criticism in respect of the same and ag- 
gressive methods advocated. Rather was it 
said that the training of boys and girls, the 
winning of men and women to the Chris- 
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tian life, is the first and chief business of the 
churches. This is the theory and practice 
in Southern California, and also obtains in- 
creasingly in all the churches of the coast 
district. 

The state superintendents and secretaries 
of this district meet annually to discuss our 
common interests and plan programs. We 
were recently together in Portland. This 
meeting implies long journeys for some of 
us, but it pays. To promote Kingdom work 
in this empire yet in the making, separated 
from our eastern management by a conti- 
nent and two mountain ranges, is a big 
job. It has to be planned and worked by 
men on the ground. There are atmospheres 
and conditions here that do not obtain in 
New England. For these leaders to spend 
two days together once a year is of in- 
estimable value. We help each other to 
nurture the progressive, independent pioneer 
spirit, to develop and utilize the latent en- 
ergies of these diverse regions and constitu- 
encies and consolidate them into the large 
movements as planned by the National 
Council. The problem is to conserve local 
and individual initiative and at the same 
time strengthen the solidarity of the de- 
nomination. For example, we are working 
to obtain the apportionment, at the same 
time to raise a $150,000 Jubilee Fund for 
the W. B. M. P., at the same time these 
givers are asked to give extras to the 
A. M. A., the C. H. M. S. and the A. B. C. 
I. M. Now and then a kicker kicks. It 
is not considered improper to do so here. 

By consulting together we try to devise 
ways of wisdom by which to change the 
direction of critical reactions and to quicken 
enthusiasm for the ends we all seek to 
achieve. 

We are asked about Fundamentalism on 
the Coast. The word is sometimes used 
here: most of us know what it means. 
There are two places on the Coast—in the 
South and in the extreme Northwest—where 
what passes by that name is an aggressive 
propaganda. Occasionally it seems neces- 
sary or wise to declare what it is and what 
it is not, aS a preliminary to Gospel preach- 
ing. But for the most part we omit the 
preliminary and herald the good news of 
the Kingdom and try to enlist everybody in 
the business of getting the Kingdom of 
Christ established in the earth from Cali- 
fornia to Calcutta. Definition is necessary 
to clear thinking; but criticism of the con- 
victions, theories and practices of others 
wins no one. Faith that begets life; work 
xin fellowship that constructs a Christian 
society; positive preaching that helps men 
to acknowledge loyalty to Jesus Christ— 
these work and win always. We worry 
little over Fundamentalism or Modernism 
or any other ism. Rather are our minis- 
ters increasingly earnest in respect of evan- 
gelism, religious education and raising the 
Apportionment, doing the positive things 
that win and build. Henry H. Kesey. 

San Francisco. 


“Ten people who shout make more noise 
than do a thousand who keep quiet. I re- 
eall the Arab proverb—‘Dogs bark, but the 
caravan passes on.’”’—Jusserand. 
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Good and Evil in New York 


Its Look Ahead and Progress Under 


EW YORK is always outgrowing itself 
N and extending itself. We noted signs 
of this in the long delay of getting our 
motor-car on the ferryboat in crossing and 
re-crossing the Hudson, when we had to 
wait for the third boat before we could get 
on board. This gave room for the growth 
of patience, and for the Salvation Army 
lassie to present the claims of her wards 
among the poor. The Hudson tunnel will 
help a little, but at the present rate of 
progress that also will soon be outgrown. 


FAR-SEEING PLANS FOR GROWTH 


While we were in town the Russell Sage 
Foundation called a meeting to explain the 
plans it has been working out to co-ordinate 
this growth over what may be called the 
natural territory of the great city’s expan- 
sion. Mr. Nelson P. Lavis, the engineer in 
charge, expects that the population of this 
territory will nearly double by 1950, and 
that by 2,000 there will be some 37,000,000 
people. The*idea of the Foundation is to 
plan and estimate now for these 37,000,000, 
so that harmonious and efficient develop- 
ment can be secured for building, inter-com- 
munications, water supplies, park spaces, 
playgrounds and the distribution of indus- 
tries. The new city would grow, not at 
random, but under an _ intelligent plan. 
There would be three groups—urban, su- 
burban and rural. “It is haphazard growth 
which is responsible for the crowded and 
unhealthy areas now existing in certain 
parts of the city,’’ said Mr. Lavis. 

As these great plans of foresight and in- 
telligent improvement concern more than 
5,500 square miles, running into three states 
—New York, New Jersey and Connecticut— 
and dealing with mountain and plain, river 
valley and ocean shore, they would, if per- 
fected and followed, present the most ex- 
tended purpose of neighborly co-operation 
which the world has yet seen. If only the 
churches of this great area, the future 
growth of which is to be both advised and 
supervised under far-seeing plans, approved 
by such leaders of constructive work as 
Hlihu Root and Herbert Hoover, who spoke 
at this meeting—if only the churches of this 
great area might be awake to their great 
opportunity! Imagine what witness to the 
world a single confederation of co-ordinated 
churches might present among the widely 
differentiated groups of this vast and ever- 
growing city! 


ALL SorTS OF PEOPLE 


New York is very far from being a unified 
and coherent. body of people, all more or 
less of a common type. It is the largest 
Jewish city in the world, and most of its 
Jews are clannish. It is the largest Negro 
city—and the Negroes live apart. Few 
cities of Italy have so many and such diverse 
people of Italian blood. As it is a stepping- 
stone to all the world, so nearly all the 
world has left its mark upon it. It has 
great leaders; but the pity of it is that 
political leadership is not in the most com- 
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petent or the most unselfish hands. This 
is the problem of our democracy. It is here 
that we touch and resemble some of the 
rather more belated of the South American 
republics, where office-holding is the one 
ambition, and thought of the common good 
by no means the first pre-occupation of the 
office-holding caste. 


THE Pook MANn’s HoME 


New York is a difficult place for the poor 
man. House hunting in New York is a dis- 
heartening task. Both Mr. Root and Secre- 
tary Hoover emphasized this side of the 
question of planning for the future. Said 
Mr. Root: “It is not so pleasant a place to 
live in as it was. The conditions under 
which young men and women get to and fro 
from home are most disagreeable. This is 
no place for a man of small means to live.” 
And Mr. Hoover said: ‘The lack of ade- 
quate open places, of playgrounds and parks, 
the congestion of streets, the misery of 
tenement life and its repercussions upon 
each new generation are an untold charge 
against our American life. Our cities do 
not produce their full contribution to the 
sin cure of American life and national char- 
acter. The moral and social issues can only 
be solved by a new conception of city 
building.” 


How ABour PROHIBITION 


The question of enforcement for the Vol- 
stead law is still rich in debate both in 
private talk and in the newspapers. I was 
housed in a quiet hotel, much frequented 
by families and out of the current of gay 
city life. When I went to hang up my coat 
in the ample closet provided, my hand fell, 
on the high shelf, well out of sight of the 
ordinary hotel chambermaid, on a whiskey 
flask—empty, of course, but bearing the 
label of a famous Kentucky distillery—with 
a cancelled U. S. Revenue stamp, and a war- 
rant that the contents, issued “under a 
medical prescription only,’ contained 50 per 
cent. of pure alcohol. 

The connivance of certain doctors in this 
sort of thing is, of course, one of the chief 
difficulties in enforcing the law. Apparently 
nearly half the medical profession—more 
than half by a correspondence vote recently 
taken—believes that distilled spirits are a 
necessary factor in the healing trade. Not 
all of these, certainly, are ready to sell 
prescriptions to the first comer. But the 
conversion of the doctors is one of the first 
needs for the enforcement of the law. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A BOOTLEGGER 


But the conversion of the guardians of the - 


law seems to be the very first necessity, 
if we must believe the confessions of the 
“Anonymous Bootlegger”’ who writes of his 
adventures in his “trade” in a recent num- 
ber of the Saturday Evening Post. If what 
he alleges is not true, it is certainly libelous 
in its reiterated assertion, out of his own 
experience, that the police in and about New 
York (or many of them) are regularly for 


Difficulties 


sale to the bootleggers and are the least of 
the difficulties with which men of his trade 
have to encounter in bringing hard drinks 
from Canada to the ultimate consumer in 
the city. The profits are enormous, the 
blackmail is correspondingly large. But 
what a rotten civilization it is, as alleged 
by this man who assures us that he finds 
ready bargainers among the guardians of 
the law for the sale of their oath and honor! 


GETTING FORWARD 


But the really significant thing in these 

confessions is that this acknowledged “‘boot- 
legger” tells us that he is going out of the 
business because it grows steadily more 
dangerous and less profitable. From all that 
I have myself seen and heard,’the fight 
against the prohibition law is a waning 
effort. Drunkenness there will be. There 
were two drunken men on a Sixth Ave. car 
before ten o’clock one night. But three in- 
toxicated folks in ten days of going about 
the largest and most mixed city of the 
country is no great proportion—though it 
is true, of course, that I made no search for 
signs of drinking. 
I asked one of the younger business men 
what he saw and met. ‘“As far as I can see,” 
he answered, “New York is now about at 
the stage where Oklahoma was when I lived 
there, two years after the state prohibition 
law was voted. You can get liquor if you 
want it, but you have to go out of your way 
to get it. Beer has disappeared, and those 
who insist on drinking use hard liquors. 
Most men who have money and want to 
drink have their favorite bootlegger and pay 
big prices. I see some drunken men, but 
I seldom see private drinking; and the re- 
ports of the employers of efficiency among 
workers, and of the savings banks of in- 
creased deposits, tell a big story.” 

As for the other class—the folk who drink 
alcohol now out of pure contrariness and 
_to show their contempt for a law they do. 
not like, their talk is largely silly and their 
conduct almost negligible. And the home- 
brewers are usually so unskillful at the 
business that much of the pleasure in drink- 
ing must disappear. 


CoMMON HONESTY 


What this confessed bootlegger alleges: 
about the rotten element in the police forces: 
reminds me of a recent editorial in The 
Wall Street Journal, to which a man of 
that neighborhood called my attention with 
high approval. Not many people, I suppose, 
associate honesty and Wall St., but it is 
certain that without honesty—by which I 
mean the punctual and full fulfillment of 
contracts, even though entered into by @ 
nod on the floor of an exchange—Wall St. 
business could not go on for a single day. 
It is, perhaps, an unusual pulpit for @ 
preacher, but the sermon is worth listen- 
ing to. 

That solvent (of human relations) is not 


at all romantic. It starts in the heart of 
every one of us and works outward. It is: 
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ealled common honesty. It would solve 
every problem of the world today, either na- 
tional or domestic. It would regenerate 
every relation of life and make any social 
organization workable. It means not only 
honesty to those with whom we are brought 
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into contact, but searching honesty with our- 
selves. Under its rule the workman who 
pleads ill-treatment by his employer would 
ask himself if he were giving the honest best 
that was in him. The employer would ask 
himself if he had reciprocated. The politi- 


779 
cian would discard class advantage, or local 
advantage, if secured at the cost of others. 
. . . But every one of us would have to come 
into court with clean hands. If that is im- 
possible, every one of us knows in his own 
heart why it is impossible. 


A Renaissance of Religion in England 
Good News of Free Church Meetings and Personalities 


HE month of May serves us in England 

as a kind of spiritual thermometer from 
which we can test the rise and fall in the 
temperature of our religious life. Early in 
May all our Christian organizations have 
their anniversaries, held chiefly in London, 
and they supply us with an index, rough 
but fairly reliable, as to the health or ill- 
health not only of our missionary societies, 
denominational unions and _ philanthropic 
enterprises, but of our churches themselves, 
their ministers and officers. We are now 
half way through the testing month, and I 
have no hesitation in reporting a distinctly 
rising spiritual temperature. The Congre- 
gationalists, Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists 
and Presbyterians have held their meetings ; 
and one and all reveal evidence of a real 
renaissance of religious vigor. 

The ministers and delegates who have in- 
vaded London during the last three weeks 
have gone back to their provincial cities 
and their rural spheres with re-invigorated 
hopes. We have had less internal criticism 
of the churches this May than for many 
years past. A consciousness of a rising tide 
in religious activity has been felt, and the 
general tendency of the meetings has been 
to call forth a determination to light the 
lamps and gird the loins for vigorous cam- 
paigning for the Kingdom of God. The war 
and the post-war trade boom gave material- 
ism and pleasure hunting a fillip, and the 
ehurehes felt the tide flowing past them. 
But the trade boom has been followed by un- 
exampled depression, and while “Philip 
drunk,” had little use for religion, “Philip 
sober,” is turning to spiritual satisfactions. 
The revival movement along our Hastern 
coast is spreading not spectacularly, but on 
quiet and healthy lines. And all over Eng- 
land the churches of all denominations are 
finding young people more responsive than 
they have been for the last ten years. 

' Another encouraging sign is a reviving 
disposition on the part of the secular press 
to report religious activities and even pub- 
lish notes on church life. The most signifi- 
eant of these tendencies is the engagement 
of Dr. J. H. Jowett, by the Daily Telegraph 
(a great London daily, which has been 
cleverly described as “the organ of the 
guilty conscience of the middle classes”) to 
write a fortnightly column of Free Church 
notes. Not one straw, but a dozen, show 
how the wind is blowing. It is by no means 
a gale; but even a gentle zephyr is something 
to be welcomed after the long years of re- 
ligious stagnation. 

* Eo 

The Congregational Union meetings held 
last week in London, were made noteworthy 
by the enthusiasm with which a bold For- 
ward Movement was launched. This moye- 
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ment is designed for the double purpose (1) 
of inspiring Congregationalists with a deeper 
sense of their opportunity and responsi- 
bility for giving a spiritual basis to the new 
age which is in its birth throes and (2) of 
raising $2,500,000 for improving the efficiency 
of the denomination organizations; for pro- 
viding super-annuation allowances for aged 
ministers and for missionary enterprises in 
the foreign and colonial fields. One might have 
thought that with trade at a stand-still and 
taxation at a crushingly burdensome height 
no time could be less propitious for a big 
money drive. But the Forward Movement 
has been prompted with confident hopes that 
in three years the half million sterling will 
be raised. Dr. J. D. Jones, who is leading 
the campaign, launched the scheme at a 
great meeting in the City Temple. His 
speech on the occasion was an oratorical tri- 
umph both as an exposition of the Fund 
and an appeal to the hearts and consciences 
of Congregationalists. 

I have heard Dr. Jones make big speeches 
hundreds of times in the last thirty years; 
but I never heard him even approach in 
power, passion and eloquence that speech in 
the City Temple. In his closing words he 
struck an intensely personal note. It had 
been his hope that next year, having com- 
pleted twenty-five years in his pastorate at 
Bournemouth, he might retire from both his 
ehureh and his honorary secretaryship of the 
Congregational Union and seek an honorable 
discharge from any more begging campaigns. 
But the necessity for the new fund had 
arisen and at the same time some of the 
leaders of Congregationalism had fallen in 
the fight. He had heard the voice of Rev. 
A. J. Viner (the late chairman of the 
Union) saying to him: “J. D., hold fast,’ 
and he had heard the voices of his dearest 
friends, Silvester Horne and Peter Forsyth, 
saying unto him: “J. D., stand firm.’ So 
he could do no other than fling himself into 
the new big effort. ‘One fight more, the 
last and the best,” he cried, quoting Brown- 
ing, and his thrilled audience leapt to its 
feet to cheer, and cheer, and cheer again. 
“J. D.”’ had won an initial victory in the 
campaign and even the doubting Thomases 
are now suspending their scepticism as to 
the success of the half million fund. For, 
somehow, “J. D.” does get things done. 

* * 

On the eve of the Congregational meetings 
Dr. J. H. Jowett, just as he was laying down 
his four years ministry at Westminster 
Chapel, preached a sermon whose repercus- 
sions were felt at the Union meetings in a 
very striking way. Dr. Jowett’s sermon was 
really an appeal to Christians throughout 
the world to organize and focus a spirit of 
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international understanding. His argument 
was: That force failed; that war has 
raised far more problems than it has solved; 
that diplomatic conferences have proved 
ineffectual and that even Genoa has been an 
unseemly scramble. “Why not try Chris- 
tianity?’” he asked. Why not summon an 
international Conference of Christians? He 
believed that the vital fellowship of the 
enthusiastic Christians of Europe and Amer- 
ica could change the face of the world. 

Mr. Lloyd George had told him recently 
that if the churches of England were 
united on anything, no government could 
withstand their will. In every nation, be- 
hind the politicians, the diplomatists, the 
militarists and the destructionists there are 
vast, silent, perplexed multitudes who yearn 
to see peace on earth and goodwill among 
men. “Who,” asked Dr. Jowett, “will give 
voice to the dumb?” The London daily papers 
seized upon Dr. Jowett’s clarion call, and his 
suggestion found support in leading articles 
in newspapers which have been accustomed of 
late to dismiss the church (to use Dr. Jow- 
ett’s own words) as “a poor, doddery, worn 
out veteran, lagging about the wings of a 
stage, where she is now superfluous.” 

It happened that three days after Dr. 
Jowett had made his appeal, the Dean of 
Worcester appeared on the Congregational 
Union platform to plead for support for the 
World Alliance for the Promotion of Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches. 
The Alliance is holding at Copenhagen in 
August, just such an international confer- 
ence of Christians as Dr. Jowett had sug- 
gested, and the Dean found that Dr. Jowett 
had fired the Union with enthusiasm for the 
project. He invited Dr. Jowett to be present, 
representing Wnglish Congregationalists, at 
Copenhagen, and Dr. Jowett is accepting the 
invitation. Dr. Boynton, Dr. Mott, Dr. 
Lynch, Dr. Atkinson and Dr. Jefferson are 
some of the Americans attending the Copen- 
hagen Conference at which there is to be a 
strong Hnglish delegation and a representa- 
tive body of delegates from about twenty 
The Conference assumes 
an enhanced significance through Dr. Jowett’s 
timely utterance and the furor of interest 
it has created. 

* * 

Dr. Jefferson is here, enjoying to the full 
the very warm welcome he has had from 
English Congregationalists. He is preaching 
for seven weeks at the City Temple, and then 
he has an unbroken succession of Sunday en- 
gagements in all our leading provincial pul- 
pits. We have never heard Dr. Jefferson 
before in England. On previous visits he 
has rather deliberately evaded attention and 
just “softly scurried through” England and 
Seotland as a dumb tourist. He is drawing 
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large congregations to the City Temple, and 
his sermon preached in the Congregational 
May week on behalf of our Colonial Mission- 
ary Society, attracted a large number of min- 
isters. He is making friends on all hands and 
winning affection by his genial qualities and 
quiet power. At the end of the month, he is 
to be the guest of honor at a dinner given by 
the Hon. Stafford Cripps, as treasurer of 
the World Alliance for Promoting Interna- 
tional Friendship. The company will be 
quite small, but the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of Winchester, Lord Par- 
moor, Dr. Jowett and Sir Willoughby Dick- 
inson are among those who have accepted 
invitations to meet and honor Dr. Jefferson. 
* * 

You are to have a visit this summer from 
Rey. C. W. Abel, a missionary from Papua 
who, I think, is coming under the gis of 
Mr. Will Moody, of Northfield. Mr. Abel is 
a soul of tropical counterpart to the arctic 
Dr. Wilfred Grenfell. He has done at 
Kwalo in Hastern Papua a piece of mission- 
ary work on industrial-educational-evange- 
listic lines which curiously resembles Dr. 
Grenfell’s work in Labrador. The two men 
have quite a deal in common. Mr. Abel has 
been thirty years in Papua. He was one of 
the comrades of the martyred James Chal- 
mers, in some daring adventures among Pap- 
uan Savages; and he has seen, amazing 
transformations of the wild Papuans, under 
the influence of Christian propaganda. There 
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were cannibals in Hast Papua when he went 
out; and perhaps nothing indexes the change 
which he has been influential in effecting 
more startlingly than the fact that he hopes, 
when he returns to his station, to take a team 
of Papuan boys to Australia to play cricket 
matches against the leading Australian pub- 
lic schools. 

Though above everything, first and last, 
an evangelist,.Mr Abel has used industrial 
methods to tame and civilize his Papuans. 
He has taught them to plant cocoanut planta- 
tions, build ships, erect houses, work a saw 
mill, run a forge, and even set up in type 
and print copies of the New Testament which 
he has translated into their vernacular. His 
latest endeavor—not yet realized—is to build 
a hospital especially designed to train the 
natives in medicine and surgery. In Eng- 
land, Mr. Abel is regarded as one of the 
missionary giants of our time; and I im- 
agine that his story, which he tells with a 
modesty that almost obscures its wonder— 
will delight American missionary enthu- 
siasts. Recently the London Missionary 
Society, which he had served for nearly 
thirty years, released Mr. Abel and leased 
him his island station at Kwalo for a term 
of years so that he may carry through his 
industrial experiment. The funds are pro- 
vided for him by a non-dividend paying 
association, composed mainly of ex-govern- 
ors of Papua and London Missionary So- 
ciety directors, who have provided the funds 
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for extensions which the Missionary Society, 
with its depleted exchequer, found that it 
could not finance, though it gave them its 
warmest benediction. 

* * 

Dr. Jowett’s health, which two months 
ago was really giving himself and his 
friends cause for anxiety, has taken a dis- 
tinct change for the better. He has closed 
his ministry at Westminster Chapel, but 
there is a strong probability that, if his suc- 
cessor consents to such an arrangement, 
something in the way of a canonry may be 
fixed up so that Dr. Jowett will preach 
periodically at Westminster. At all events, 
Dr. Jowett now feels confident that he can 
look forward to a fair measure of preaching 
work even if he never again assumes the 
responsibility of a pastorate. 

The future of Westminster Chapel is un- 
certain. It is a very awkward pitch and the 
neighborhood gets more and more Gifficult. 
Many rumors have been afoot as to Dr. 
Jowett’s successor. Rev. Sidney M. Berry, 
of Birmingham, now perhaps as popular 
even as Dr. Jowett and Dr. J. D. Jones in 
Congregationalism, has been mentioned. Soa 
has Dr. Kelman. The latest rumor connects 
Rey. Lionel B. Fletcher, a Cardiff preacher 
with a great evangelistic gift, with West- 
minister Chapel. But the chureh officers 
are not hustling, and it may be the autumn 
before any definite steps are taken to fill 
the pastorate cA ee 


The Greatest Intellectual Awakening 


Realization of Religion in Life 


W live in an age of world-wide ferment, 

of intellectual mutiny, brought about 
by a great World War and by the greatest 
intellectual awakening in human history. 
The Renaissance which preceded the Prot- 
estant Reformation was of extremely lim- 
ited range compared with the intellectual 
revival of the last sixty years. Astronomy, 
archeology, geology, physiology, psychology, 
biology, anthropology, comparative religion, 
historical criticism and chemistry have laid 
upon the philosophy of religion the great 
task of comprehension to an extent un- 
equaled before in the history of the world. 
Two attitudes toward this intellectual fer- 
ment are possible: the acceptance of the age 
as a calamity, and, on the other hand, its 
acceptance as a privilege and enlarged op- 
portunity. 

There are two groups of people in the 
Christian world: those who place religious 
authority without and those who place it 
within the soul. On one side the Greek, 
the Roman, the Anglican and other church- 
men, and with them a goodly number in the 
Protestant fold; on the other, an increasing 
number who place authority in religion 
where thy place all authority—scientific, 
economic and civic—within the soul, who rest 
it on what it can win for itself in the 
reason, conscience and experience of men. 

It might be well for us to think of that 
pointed question raised by J. Anthony 
Froude: “If medicine had been regulated 
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three hundred years ago by Act of Parlia- 
ment, if there had been thirty-nine articles 
of physics and eyery licensed practitioner 
had been compelled under pains and penal- 
ties to compound his drugs by the prescrip- 
tion of Henry the Wighth’s physician, Dr. 
Butts, at what state of health would the 
people of this country be found, and where 
would the science of medicine now stand?” 


INADEQUATE PRINCIPLES 


A group of people in various denomina- 
tions wish to have the religious life of today 
ruled principally by what men thought three 
hundred years ago. They hold that certain 
theological statements, coming out of the 
past life of the church, contain the essentials 
or fundamentals of the Christian religion 
to which nothing can be added and from 
which nothing can be taken. They ignore, 
deny or minimize the greatest intellectual 
awakening in the known history of man. 
They believe in an inherent, infallable, 
complete revelation of God, in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament; a 
revelation in which the self-conscious human 
spirit is taken entire possession of by the 
spirit of God, and thus lifted above any 
possible error in history, science or morals. 
They believe the world of human life is a 
lost world, growing worse and worse and 
only a few are gradually: being saved out 
of its life. They believe that Jesus is to 


come again in physical form, here on earth, 
to do what he could not do on his first visit. 

Now, for the modern man, these alleged 
fundamentals are woefully inadequate, and 
it is his claim that God working throtgh 
many minds, in various lands, through hun- 
dreds of years, had himself made this in- 
adequacy. The facts on which this inade- 
quacy is based were created by God, and 
only’ discovered by the scientific temper of 
our time. 

It is the modern man’s claim that this 
new knowledge has done for religion what 
the science of astronomy has done for the 
heavens—expanded and enlarged, and, in 
addition, rationalized and vitilized it, giv- 
ing it power and push as well as a chal- 
lenge. The modern man believes that the 
Old and New Testament literature contains 
a progressive revelation culminating in the 
life and spirit of Jesus of Nazareth; that 
this revelation comes through men who are 
under the sense of the presence of God, but 
are limited by the age in which they live 
and the task to which God assigns them. 
The modern man sees this revelation of God 
and man as a steadying force, by which he 
re-makes his own religious experience in his 
day and generation, developing its life some- 
thing as the world has developed Watts’ 
discovery of steam to its expanding, com- 
mercial life. 

The modern man thinks of God as re- 
vealed by what he does in nature, man and 
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Christ, just as we reveal ourselves to each 
other. The modern man believes in the 
, universality and finality of the Revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ, but believes that he 
also contains a revelation of man as well 
as of God; that he is what God intends for 
every man. 


EVOLUTION 


The modern man accepts the main lines 
of the theory of evolution as an explanation 
of how God has done his work in the world 
and in man. To him this theory is the best 
explanation of the observed facts of nature, 
and is as well established in intellectual 
centers where the facts have been studied 
as is the theory of gravitation—Mr. Bryan 
to the contrary. 

The modern man believes that human life 
has come to its present state, not by a magi- 
cal, instantaneous creation, but through a 
sradual process of unfolding in which God 
was as essential at every moment of the 
process as at any. Our fundamentalist 
friends call upon the modern man to find 
the missing link between man and the ani- 
mal world. We frankly admit some difti- 
culty connected with this task, but we see 
increasing light, perhaps more than we have 
reason to expect at this point, but we turn 
upon the fundaméntalist and draw his at- 
tention to the fact that he has a harder task 
from his standpoint to explain links that 
are not missing. Why the physical life of 
the world below man bears such unmistak- 
able evidence of age-long development in- 
stead of instantaneous creation, and why the 
whole of man’s physical life should follow 
the lines of development in the animal crea- 
tion, and similar facts. 

Lhe modern man finds human life moving 
toward perfection. Only one perfect meu 
ever graced the life of our world outside the 
religious imagination, and his fall was a 
fall upward. Every man’s failure is a fail- 
ure to rise. The modern’ man sees the 
second focal point of the revelation of God 
in Christ in the truth of human brother- 
hood, that just as Jesus belongs to every 
other man, and every other man to him, so 
every man stands in relation to his fellow. 
Spirit in man and God is social in essence 
and fulfillment. The sonship of every soul 
to God is an eternal fact of which brother- 
hood is also an eternal correlative. To the 
modern man the principle back of the cross 
of Christ, and that on which every prophet, 
before him and since, has been crucified, is 
on, and in, all things we use, and all insti- 
tutions which serve, claim and bless our 
life. To ignore this is to lose one of the 
great sanctifying and driving forces in life. 
The economic, civic and moral life of the 
world is one. In buying and selling in the 
street, as well as singing and praying in the 
church, something in what we give and re- 
ceive is part of the human soul, and to 
neglect this is to leave God out and dwarf 
our own life. It is not to our credit that in 
our life as a nation—perhaps the most for- 
ward looking in the world—that after two 
thousand years of Christian history our eco- 
nomic and civic life has not much escape 
from the law of the jungle. 

Here is a picture by Lyman Abbott in a 
recent publication, with fire and passion 
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worthy of Carlyle’s best, and I quote it 
simply to give background and point to the 
statement which follows it: 

The Hun frankly declared his purpose to 
crush France so that she never can ‘pass his 
path again. Ruthlessly, he set about his 
task. Farms are destroyed, homes are deso- 
lated, men are enslaved, women are vio- 
lated, children are shot. First the pity, 
then the wrath, of neighboring nations are 
aroused. Mothers give their sons; wives 
their husbands; men themselves, The whole 
nation pours out its money in a passion of 
generosity. Never before in the world’s 
history was there such flaming indignation, 
such weeping pity, such generous giving on 
a large scale. Then the profiteer appears. 
He hears no eall to self-sacrifice and sery- 
ice. He sees only a chance for gain; hé 
takes it. He coins the tears of mothers and 
the blood of their sons in gold. He is the 
vulture of the battlefield. He succeeds. He 
makes a fortune; but his fortune is blood 
money. The house he builds, the automobile 
in which he rides, the jewels with which he 
decks his wife and daughter are the medals 
of his dishonor. 


Now, the war did not create the relation, 
but only revealed it. To bea business yul- 
ture in time of war is not any worse or any 
more immoral than to be one in time of 
peace. A man can steal his employer’s time, 
who would never think of stealing his dia- 
monds. It is certainly a comment on the 
lack of nerve in our religious life that we 
can witness in silence the formation of a 
Tariff Law for the life of the nation, framed 
in favor of self-interested groups by a 
scheme of cheap, political log rolling with 
the claims of the Commonwealth ignored ; 
that in our State Legislatures two-thirds of 
the laws passed are in favor of special jn- 
terest rather than the common good; that 
political partisanship corrupts the civic life 
of cur cities, whose government should be 
audininistered in enlightened foresight and 
by efficient business principles; that we 
should elect men to office, not because of 
their efficiency, intelligence or moral attain- 
ment, but simply their capacity to get votes. 


THE NEED OF VISION 

We of the modern world are not getting 
ourselves taken seriously. There are thou- 
sands in our cities today upon whom the 
greatest manifestation of God in history 
and the highest spiritual ideals do not shine. 
Their life is on such a level they do not 
get any help from Jesus, and spiritual ideals 
to them are unreal. The background of 
their life in God and the great and good 
of the ages has no personal import. They 
are poor indeed, with great and awful pov- 
erty, for they are sacrificing truth and 
stifling love. They are giving part of their 
being for things that in the nature of things 
cannot satisfy. If we should see people 
giving an arm for a quart of whiskey, giv- 
ing an eye for the gratification of nameless 
lust, we would be stirred. We need some- 
thing of the intensity of vision and the firm- 
ness of faith of the men who faced the lions 
in the Roman Forum, rather than desert 
their duty. We need something of the en- 
thusiasm and self-sacrifice of the men who 
have turned empires off their hinges and 
embalmed in priceless literature the undy- 
ing aspirations of the human soul. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 
The Higher Faith 
By Rey. Otis F. Rockwood 
Warwick, Mass. wie 

Jesus saith unto him, because thow hast . 
seen me, thou hast believed: blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet have believed. 
John 20: 29. 

There are in this verse two kinds of faith: 
one is that which comes from seeing; the 
other is acquired without seeing. One comes 
through the physical senses; the other 
through the spiritual senses. It was the 
last kind which Jesus honored most, and 
upon which he placed the highest premium. 
And I think a little glance into life will 
show that it is also the kind upon which 
the world places the highest value. 

We all have faith in the power of steam 
to propel a boat. Yet no man of today re- 
ceives any commendation for his faith in 
this power. But there was once a man who 
placed his name upon the pages of history 
because of what he did by the power of this 
same faith for which you and I today re- 
ceive no credit. And the reason is found 
largely in the difference between his faith 
and ours. He believed when the world did 
not; when the outcome was uncertain and 
faith challenged him to put all his powers 
into the work. His was the faith of those 
who have not seen; our faith in the same 
power is that of those who have seen. 
“Blessed are they that have not seen and 
yet have believed.” This higher faith upon 
which Jesus put the premium is also the 
kind which the world honors most. If any 
should feel inclined to demur, and to say 
that what the world honors Robert Fulton 
for is his success as an inventor rather than 
his faith, I answer that faith is the back- 
ground of all great achievement; and that 
any great man must be remembered for both 
faith and work. 

This type of faith is the one most honored 
both in religion and in practical life. It is 
the higher faith. That it is the most diffi- 
cult seems quite evident. Many of us may 
have often wished that faith could be made 
easier, and perhaps have envied those to 
whom were given some special manifesta- 
tions. But whatever may have been true 
of Bible times, it is evident that our faith 
in God must be of the unseen kind, which 
does not rest upon evidences of the physi- 
cal senses. But wherein will one find the 
“blessedness” of this fact? 

A part of our answer is in the power of 
this higher faith to call forth into service 
the best that is in men. Was this not what 
Fulton’s faith in the power of steam did 
for him? The cause of God, of righteous- 
ness, of the spiritual life, by the very fact 
of being under fire, surrounded by tempta- 
tions and difficulties, and of unseen outcome. 
is a challenging power to call into exer- 
cise the best talents of men. 

And for another part of our answer let 
us look to the power of this higher faith to 
be the source of moral and spiritual ener- 
gies in the lives of men. To put the thought 
in concrete terms: would our faith have 
more or less moral value if God were sud- 
denly to appear before us in the form of 
a man, so that we could see with physical 
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eyes the signs of great love and power? The 
answer is evident. Our faith in Him would 
thereafter be the faith of ‘“‘those who have 
‘seen,’ and its moral and spiritual energy 
would be greatly reduced. The greatness 
of God would then be thrust upon us so 
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strongly, and the advantages of right and 
disasters of wrong become so apparent, that 
we should have a world in which people 
did right from motives of fear or selfish 
And such people would not be in the 
No man has 


gain. 
highest sense moral beings. 
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truly learned of Christ until he can love 
righteousness for its own sake. The mes- 
sage of the gospel is to redeem men from 
the love of sin, and such a task calls for the 
great moral and spiritual energies of the 
higher faith. 


The Congregational Foundation for Education 
A Stage in the Development of Christian Education 


mE OO much emphasis cannot be placed on the 

fact that the Congregational Foundation 
for Education is an inevitable stage in the 
normal development of Christian education as 
it has been fostered for more than two centu- 
ries under the auspices of our denomination. 
It is not the work of one man or a group of 
men, but the expression of a growing con- 
sciousness in the church which was certain to 
achieve tangible form. This is especially sig- 
nificant because it insures to the Foundation 
a broad, common-sense policy free from per- 
sonal whims or hobbies—a policy rooted in the 
tradition of the church and as intelligent as 
the best leadership of the denomination can 
make it. How true it is that the Foundation 
for Education is the next logical step, can be 
fully appreciated only as we view it in the 
light of former progress. 

The Congregational churches have passed 
through three stages in their educational evo- 
lution and are entering on a fourth. The first 
stage was the founding of colleges. In this 
they were pioneers. The second was the highly 
imdividual period, in which single institutions 
have been conspicuously successful while others 
have marked time. Every one admits that 
Congregationalists know how to build colleges. 
The third stage is a comparatively recent 
growth of educational self-consciousness and 
group consciousness. This has culminated in 
an exhaustive survey which makes available to 
the entire church a more definite knowledge 
of our educational situation than has ever been 
realized in the past. 

Finally, we are entering a new period of 
conscious organization based on definite knowl- 
edge. To develop this to the point of actual 
achievement of a chureh-wide program will 
take, perhaps, five years or twenty-five years, 
but the line of progress is unmistakable and 
the Foundation for Education is leading along 
this line. Closer examination of the earlier 
stages in this progression only confirms one’s 
conviction that this movement is inevitable, 
and because it is so firmly grounded in the 
past it holds out every hope of success for the 
future. 


FOUNDING CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGES 


Higher education in this country grew out 
of distinctly religious impulses. After careful 
study, Former Commissioner of Education, 
Elmer E. Brown, once wrote: “Nearly all, 
perhaps all, of the nine colonial colleges were 
established primarily for a religious purpose.” 
As President W. O. Thompson, of Ohio State 
University, has put it: “All the New England 
colleges were born of the Christian impulse 
and on the theory that the Christian Church 
owed a duty to society in the matter of edu- 
eation.” In this group, Yale and Dartmouth 
contributed very heavily to the early ministry 
of the church and were essentially Congrega- 
tional. The origin of Yale was legally defined 
as the contribution of a library by a minister, 
and in 1701 the school was officially chartered 
with a body of trustees, “ministers of the 
Gospel inhabiting in the Colony and above 
the age of forty years.” 

Modeled largely on this New England type, 


u cuain of Congregational colleges was stretched 
across the continent, keeping pace with the 
migration to the West. This movement can 
be traced in an almost unbroken line by the 
dates at which successive schools were founded, 
each one reaching a little farther into unoccu- 
pied territory. The Congregational church 
was a pioneer in this field. Practically every 
section was entered by its educational forces 
during the decade preceding or following the 
admission of that territory as a state. 

Out of a total of 124 colleges founded by 
1850, at least eleven were Congregational. No 
other group except the Methodist projected so 
many in that period. Of the first 119 colleges 
east of the Mississippi, 104 were Christian in 
origin. Many of these looked to the New 
England college for leadership, so that the in- 
fluence, direct and indirect, which the early 
Congregational church exerted on American 
education can hardly be overestimated. 

The close relation between church and 
school was strengthened, also, by the character 
and limitations of the college in that day. Up 
to 1840 college education was primarily a train- 
ing for the ministry. One-half of all the 
graduates of the first eighty classes of Harvard 
entered that profession. Of the men in the 
first fifty classes at Dartmouth, 70 per cent. 
became ministers. These ratios were not un- 
usual for the time. Religious revivals were 
held in New England colleges as late as 1850, 
and Mark Hopkins testified to their effect. 

We do not expect these results today, but 
the mutual obligation of church and school 
must not be forgotten. The colleges owed to 
the mother chureh their origin and support 
when it cost the most and was most needed. 
The Church owed to the colleges its leadership 
and trained men. Each would have failed of 
its high purpose without the other. The Con- 
gregational church as a mother of colleges and 
a pioneer in Christian education has a record 
unsurpassed which has left both a heritage and 
a responsibility to the Church of today. Among 
the schools of Congregational origin are the 
following : 


NAME OF COLLEGE AND DATE OF OPENING 


Harvard 1636 Fiske Univ. 1865 
Yale 1701 Carleton 1866 
Dartmouth 1769 Talladega 1867 
Williams 1793 Atlanta Univ. 1867 
Bowdoin 1794 Howard Univ. 1867 
Middlebury 1800 Straight 1869 
Amherst 1821 Tougaloo 1869 
Tllinois 1829 Smith 1871 
Oberlin 18383 Doane 1872 
Wheaton, Mass. 1834 Drury 1873 
Marietta 1835 Colorado 1874 
Knox 1837 Wellesley 1875 
Mt. Holyoke 1837+ Yankton 1881 
Olivet 1844 Tillotson 1881 
Beloit 1846 Rollins 1885 
Rockford 1847 American Intl. 1885 
Grinnell 1847 Pomona 1887 
Pacific Univ. 1849 Redfield 1887 
Ripon 1851 Fargo 1888 
Berea 1855 Northland 1891 
Tabor 1857 Kingfisher 1894 
Whitman 1859 Milwaukee-D 1895 
Wheaton, IIl. 1860 Fairmont 1896 
Washburn 1865 Piedmont 1898 


During the past century Congregational col- 
leges have been passing through the second 
state—individual growth. The story of this 
period presents a varied picture. 

In their inception all the colleges were small, 


classical, limited in curricula, religious in at- 
mosphere, bound to the ehurch by necessity as 
well as inclination, earnestly seeking to develop 
the individual rather than to become large, so- 
cialized institutions. Many of these character- 
istics have been retained, but the period of 
growth is marked by individual divergence 
rather than similarity. Our colleges have de- 
veloped under social conditions, which differed 
from school to school. Inevitably they have ° 
reflected the stage of development of the locali- 
ties in which they were founded and are now 
subject to many forces which did not exist in 
pioneer times. ‘The result today is a group of 
institutions, historically linked and with a 
common birthright, in stages of development as 
varied as children in a family, differing in 
size, strength, character and relation to the 
parent stock. 

The most obvious of these differences is in 
relative size and strength. This is partly due 
to location. The early pioneers belonged to an 
agricultural population which believed in the 
small town college. They planted their schools 
often in places which are now far from centers 
of population and lines of communication. 
These barriers of distance and lack of adja- 
cent means of support handicap many colleges. 
Again the natural opening up of the country 
from east to west has given eastern institu- 
tions a start of many decades over the western 
group. A number of the latter have not yet 
emerged from the pioneer stage and need the 
help of the Church. 

A second conspicuous difference lies in the 
character of the social forees which surround 
the college. For a long time the church had 
no competition as an influence in the environ- 
ment of the institution. Today, a dozen lines 
of influence are equally strong—local citizens, 
alumni, public schools which supply the stu- 


dents; educational foundations, which give 
money; standardizing agencies, which give 
prestige; industrial forces demanding certain 


types of education—all touch the college from 
different angles with increasing power until 
the influence of the mother church is fairly 
overshadowed. In fact, some colleges, like 
Yale and Dartmouth, which originally fur- 
nished a large share of the ministry of the 
church have long since severed all ties and 
are now completely secularized. 

Another force unconsciously working both 
within and without the college is the educa- 
tional change of the last generation. 

The first feature of this was the broadening 
of higher education. The ratio of ministers 
among college graduates, which in 1836 was 
832 per cent., had dropped by 1900 to less than 
5 per cent. College training now leads to all 
professions; and the number of professions has 
multiplied. The elective system within the 
college hastened fhis movement. This puts at 
a disadvantage the small college. with limited 
funds and teaching force. We have passed 
through waves of enthusiasm for teacher train- 
ing, vocational edueation, military training 
and education for democracy until the demands — 
upon weaker schools are almost overwhelming. 

Again, the remarkable ‘expansion of free 
education in high schools and state universi- 
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_ties—their unlimited equipment, size and re- 


sources, variety of courses and highly paid 
teachers—have created a problem in competi- 
tion and cost which affects even the strongest 


‘ of Christian colleges. 


With these extremes in conditions, it is not 
surprising that colleges turn for support where 
support can be had and shape. their character 
under forces pressing upon them. Congrega- 
tional institutions with this wide divergence 
in time, location and social pressure have pro- 


| gressed individually—not as a group, and un- 


less the Church constitutes itself an active 
force to lend help and guidance when it is 
needed, the influence of the Church on educa- 


| tion will become a thing of the past. 


SELF REALIZATION 
Obviously all these variations in type, size, 
objectives and attendant influences within and 
without the college have not taken place with- 
out attracting the attention of church and 
educational leaders. Many elements in the 
situation have been a source of graye concern 


( for the future. 


It happens also that the whole educational 
system in the country has been undergoing a 
period of rigid self-examination. Educators 
and standardizing agencies have been discuss- 
ing, measuring, surveying and classifying al- 
most continuously for the past twenty years. 

It is natural in this period that Congrega- 


_ tional leaders felt the time had come for defi- 
| nitely taking stock of what we have, how we 


reached this point, where we are going and 


| what steps may properly be taken to direct 
| this drift into intelligent development, rather 


than to leave Christian education the plaything 
This 
period of self-examination has been short and 
is still unfinished, but it marks a new stage in 


| the progress of the Church. 


Some five years ago the National Council, 
for the first time, held an educational session 
The tendencies 


Harly sensing the large signifi- 
cance of the educational needs of the denomi- 
nation, the Congregational World Movement 
provided for the expense of a careful study of 
the present situation and requested the Com- 
mission on Missions to appoint a special com- 
This work was 


C. King was chairman and Dr. Arthur E. Holt, 


| secretary, with the following men serving on 


the committee: Rev. J. T. Stocking, Dr. C. F. 
Carter, Prof. Luther A. Weigle, Dr. Marion 


| Burton, Dr. F. A. Hall, Dr. Edward D. Eaton, 


President D. J. Cowling. 

The Commission was fortunate in having at 
its disposal a large mass of material fresh from 
the educational survey of the Interchurch 
World Movement. Through the Council of 


Church Boards of Education, this and other 


data were made available, and the whole sub- 
ject was presented in condensed form in the 
report of the Congregational Education Com- 
mission to the National Council at Los Ange- 
les in 1921. In other words, for the first time 
in the history of the Church, a definite measure 
of the educational situation was open to the 
entire denomination in the same form and at 
the same time. 


ORGANIZATION FOR ACTION 
It is on the solid ground of educational 
achievement in the past and with a conscious- 
ness of the present situation that the Congre- 
gational church is moving forward to the 
fourth stage in its progress. The flood of 
forces controlling education in this country 
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is very great, and only those will-share this 
power who pull together and marshal their 
resources for intelligent and definite activity. 
Recognizing this fact, the Commission on Mis- 
sions recommended to the National Council 
the establishment of the Congregational Foun- 
dation for Education. Favorable action was 
taken, and, beginning in January, 1922, the 
Foundation started to function, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

Leadership in this movement has been en- 
trusted to Dr. George W. Nash, who is now 
President of the Foundation. By his years of 
service at the head of large state institutions, 
Dr. Nash has ably demonstrated the executive 
and administrative ability to handle the large 
interests involved. His early training and 
teaching experience in Congregational colleges 
give him the necessary background, and he has 
a personality eminently suited to this task. A 
strong board of trustees, with President King, 
of Oberlin, as chairman, co-operate in for- 
mulating policies. This group of eighteen is 
divided equally among laymen, ministers and 
educators, so that the Foundation is perma- 
nently representative in its leadership. 

This is no paper organization. The long 
periods of college founding, individual growth 
and self-realization have brought us to a situa- 
tion which demands immediate action. There 
are colleges in desperate need of funds if they 
are to be saved to the Church. Instead of a 
hand-to-mouth existence, there must be an in- 
telligent program of permanent growth. Even 
the strongest colleges need sympathetic help 
in realizing the Christian ideal in education. 
Throughout the educational world policies are 
being determined day by day in which the voice 
of the Church should be heard. We have been 
an army of volunteers in education without a 
general staff, without a plan, without reserves. 
This situation must be changed, and the Foun- 
dation for Education is here to do the job. 

Within the churches, themselves, the educa- 
tional morale has been low. We have not real- 
ized the necessity of religion in education. 
Germany demonstrated it. All educators, even 
in state schools, admit it; but the Church has 
been slow to take the lead. Congregationalists 
have failed to realize the true missionary value 
of their schools. On the foreign field this is 
a truism. Here, at home, we leave our own 
historic colleges to shift for themselves. The 
old ideals must constantly be translated into 
new environment. Where can this be done 
better than in our own schools. The greatest 
opportunity of the Church lies right along this 
line. The time is ripe for a reunion between 
church and college which will bring each closer 
to the other. These are ends the Foundation 
will seek to promote. 

As an immediate means to this end, the 
Foundation has been definitely commissioned 
by the National Council to raise throughout 
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the churches at least half a million dollars a 
year for pressing educational needs, and to © 
take such steps as are necessary to secure a 
large and permanent endowment... To do this,. 
thing the church must be roused to action. 
Plans are in the making which eall for a Col- 
lege Club in every Congregational church in 
the land, and it is confidently expected that 
the response will be widespread and genel1ous. 
So to know our institutions that we will be 
interested in them, to support them because 
we are interested, and to promote their wel- 
fare until without help they become the finest 
and best expression of intelligent Christian 
life, is a fair ideal for any church. The Con- 
gregational Foundation for Education calls 
you to this program in the College Club. For 
more than two centuries the church has led 
in a type of education which today is recog- 
nized as the best. It must not stop now. The 
future belongs to the educated man and woman. 
Only as the Congregational church adapts to 
their service its priceless heritage in educa- 
tion can it be true to its past. CN FIR, 


HFaunrite Poems 


The Arabs have a proverb: “All sunshine 
makes a desert.” We are reminded of this by 
the poem sent by Mrs. May Fisher, Newton, 
Mass., which she wishes to pass on to others, 
for “it is comforting and blessedly true.” 


God hath not promised skies ever blue, 
Flower strewn pathways always for you. 
God hath not promised sun without rain, 
Joy without sorrow, peace without pain; 
But he hath promised strength from above, 
Unfailing sympathy, undying love. 
—Author Unknown. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


A PROTESTANT EXPERIMENT IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, by JAMES H. Ryan (The Catholic 
World, June). An interesting review by a 
Roman Catholic of the Protestant acknowl- 
edgment of the need of more religious educa- 
tion than is provided by Sunday Schools and 
public schools, and the effort being made to 
remedy the evil. 

NEw ALPINE HigHROADS, by CHARLES LIN- 
COLN FREESTON (Scribner's, June). Rightly, 
the leading article, with fine illustrations of 
wonderful Alpine views. Many new roads have 
been opened in the Tyrol and elsewhere. The 
author predicts a revival in Alpine motoring. 

WHERE THE MOUNTAINS WALKED, by UP- 
TON CLOSE (Geographical Magazine, May). 
An account of one of the most appalling earth- 
quake calamities that has occurred in modern 


times. It was in the Kansu Province, West 
China, in 1920. One hundred thousand lives 
were lost, villages were swept away, and 


houses swallowed up. 


Who’s Who in This Issue 


IsAAcC OGDEN RANKIN, who gives us his impressions of “Good and Evil in 
New York,” is a regular contributor to the devotional pages of The Congregational- 
ist with his Closet and Altar column, and frequently enriches our pages with 


special articles and poetry. 
years. 


He was a member of the editorial staff for many 


JAMES S. WILLIAMS, D. D., author of “The Greatest Intellectual Awaken- 


: ” 
ing, 


Petty. 


is associate pastor of Plymouth Church in New Haven, with Dr. Orville A. 


ARTHUR PorRIT?r is our London Correspondent, who contributes the letter on 
“A Renaissance of Religion in Hngland,” interpreting for us, as he does fre- 
quently, the progress of religious life in England. He is an outstanding journal- 
ist on the staff of The Christian World in London. 
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Andover and Harvard Join Forces 


New Affiliation of Theological Seminaries 


T the annual dinner given by the Trustees 
A of Andoyer Seminary to the Alumni and 
inyited guests, immediately following the gradu- 
ation exercises, Rey. Dr. Frederick H. Page, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, pre- 
siding in the unavoidable absence of Rey. Dr. 
Chas. F. Carter, president of the Board of 
Trustees, made announcement of the accom- 
plishment of the proceedings for a closer affili- 
ation between Andover Seminary and Harvard 
University. ; 


ARTICLES OF AFFILIATION 


The principle articles of the affiliation are 
as follows: 

1. The President and Fellows of Harvard 
College and the Trustees of Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary shall join to form a non-denomi- 
national theological school, with single faculty, 
roll of students, administration and catalogue. 

2. The name of the said school shall be “THE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL IN HARVARD UNIVER- 
siry.”’ In all official publications it shall be 
described as “formed by the affiliation of the 
Harvard Divinity School and Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary.” ; 

3. The Faculty of the School shall consist 
of those instructors in Harvard University who 
are designated for service in the School by the 
Governing Boards of the University, and of 
such instructors in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary as shall be appointed by said Boards to 
corresponding positions in Harvard University. 

4, All Andover instructors so appointed to 
positions in Harvard University shall in the 
publications of the University be designated by 
the titles corresponding to those borne by them 
in the Seminary, with the addition of the words 
“on the Andover Foundation”; e.g., ‘Norris, 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation on 
the Andover Foundation.” 

5. All Andover instructors who are mem- 
bers of the Faculty of the School shall come 
under the rule of Harvard University regard- 
ing membership in any other faculty which an- 
nounces their courses. 

6. The salaries of Andover instructors, so 
far as paid from Andover funds, shall be de- 
termined by the Andover Trustees, who will 
endeavor so to determine them that the total 
salaries shall be at a rate not less than those 
for the corresponding grades in the Harvard 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

7. Bach corporation, in determining whether 
any Chair on its foundation shall be filled or 
left vacant, will endeavor, so far as practicable, 
to take such action as may best contribute to 
the symmetry and efficiency of the School as 
a whole; but the Abbot Professorship of Chris- 
tian Theology shall always be filled and main- 
tained. 

8. Recommendations of students of the 
School for Andover Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships shall proceed from the Faculty of the 
School, and the appointments shall be made 
by the Trustees of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. Such appointees shall be listed in the 
catalogue of the School as Andover Scholars 
or Andover Fellows, as the case may be. 

9. Degrees shall be conferred by Harvard 


University upon students of the School, on 
recommendation of the Faculty. 
The articles of affiliation which go into 


effect Sept. 1, 1922, secure the continuity and 
distinct existence as an institution of Andover 
Theological Seminary, all its trusts being exe- 
cuted as heretofore, and also provide that the 
Andover Trustees shall continue to exercise 
their functions under the Statutes, and other- 
wise, having the same control, as now, over 
the property, funds, chairs of instruction and 
students of Andover Theological Seminary. 
The Andover “Board of Visitors’ are un- 
disturbed in the exercise of their authority and 
duties as defined by the provisions of the As- 
sociate Foundation, and other deeds of gift. 
The Professors in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary shall, as heretofore, be appointed by the 
Trustees; and confirmed, when so required by 
the trusts, by the Board of Visitors, and shall 


be subject to the same conditions of removal 
as now. 

Holders of Andover scholarships and fellow- 
ships, ipso facto, shall be, and any other per- 
sons, qualified and desiring to be so, may be 
students in Andover Theological Seminary, 
and as such may take the courses of Andover 
instructors. The Trustees shall retain their 
right, in their discretion, to grant Andover de- 
grees to Andover students. 

The new school is to be housed in the An- 
dover building, which will be known as ‘“An- 
dover Hall,’ the Harvard “Divinity Library” 
being vacated. All expenses of administration, 
library and maintenance are to be halved be- 
tween the two corporations, room-rents being 
deducted from the joint account before ex- 
penses are apportioned; and in addition a sub- 
stantial sum is to be paid. 

The affiliation may be terminated by either 
Andover or Harvard on two years’ notice. 


Rey. WILLARD L. SPERRY TAKES THE HELM 

Prof. William Wallace Fenn has retired 
from the position of dean of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School, which he has held for 16 years, 
but will continue as Bussey Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology. Andover Seminary has been 
without a permanent dean since the death of 
Prof. John Winthrop Platner, in March, 1921. 

The dean of the new school will be Rev. 
Willard L. Sperry, pastor of Central Congre- 
gational Chureh of Boston, and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology at the Andover 
Seminary. He has just been elected by the 
Andover Trustees to the Bartlett Professor- 
ship of Sacred Rhetoric, succeeding in this 
chair such eminent teachers of homiletics as 
Austin Phelps and William Jewett Tucker. 
In view of his position as Dean of the new 
school, Professor Sperry has also been chosen 
a member of the Board of Trustees of Andover 
Seminary. 


THE WORK OF THE ANDOVER TRUSTEES 


Rev. Dr. Page, speaking for the Andover 
Trustees, recapitulated the actions of that 
Board during the past year, involving much 
study of the whole situation as regards theo- 
logical schools, and a conference with the goy- 
erning bodies of the other Congregational semi- 
naries in New England. When the general 
proposition of a closer affiliation was finally 
up for discussion as the one constructive plan 
of large promise, the Andover Trustees found, 
upon submitting their views to Harvard Uni- 
versity, a very hearty and helpful response. 
The old articles of affiliation had worked well. 
The project of a closer affiliation, the more it 
was considered, grew in promise, and at length, 
after most thorough canvass of all the moral 
and legal rights involved, a cordial agreement 
was reached. The entire Board of Andover 
Trustees were favorable to the affiliation, as 
were also the Faculty of the Seminary. Many 
of the Alumni of the Seminary were privately 
consulted, and the very great majority of these, 
among whom were older as well as younger 
graduates, expressed approval. 

Rey. Dr. George A. Gordon, of the Old 
South Church, Boston, wrote to Dr. Page the 
following letter, which elicited a demonstration 
of approval at the alumni dinner: 


Dr. GorDoN’s HorperuL VIEW 
645 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Dear Dr. Page: 

I regret that I am unable to be present at 
the Andover Banquet tomorrow, to say, as re- 
quested, a few words in -behalf of the closer 
association between the Harvard Divinity School 


and Andover Seminary about to be established. 
May I here venture to express my profound 
interest in this new turn of events. ‘To me the’ 
definite issue of’ your deliberations as trustees 
and your conferences with the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College seems altogether 
wise and full of hope. 

Let no one imagine that any fundamental 
interest in either school is to be dishonored or 
disregarded. As it relates to history and criti- 
cism, this needs no remark. Scientifie re- 
search and critical investigation are in the 
leading schools of all our Protestant denomi- 
nations, animated and guided by the sovereign 
desire to find and declare the truth. They all 
are on one basis, and difference of method here 
does not exist. So much should be clear; and, 
further, the school that figures in the popular 
imagination as heretical, may very well be far 
wiser and more conservative in historical and 
critical results than schools of high traditional 
orthodoxy. 

One anxiety may indeed arise, and that in 
the supporting minds on both sides of this As- | 
sociation. What of the high, continuous Uni- 
tarian tradition; its consistent interpretation 
of the Eternal through the individual human 
being? Is that to be lost or surrendered? Not 
at all. The Chair of Systematic Theology in 
the Harvard Divinity School, filled today by 
a profound and influential thinker, averts any 
such calamity. That Chair is secured to the 
philosophy of religion as understood by those 
who founded the School, and past, present and 
future interests of the Unitarian order are safe 
in its vigilant care. So, too, in regard to Trini- 
tarian interests. Here, there is no surrender, 
no dishonor done to the past. The approach 
to the being of God is here through the symbol 
of the family, through man as a social being. 
The Chair of Systematic Theology in Andover 
Seminary, filled today by a teacher whose 
knowledge of the philosophic thought of Europe 
is intimate, thorough and vital, and whose 
mind is conscientiously grounded in the Trini- 
tarian tradition of faith makes surrender here 
unimaginable. No longer at war, but in friendly 
co-operation, these types of thought in their 
approach to the being of God will make the 
new Theological School in which they live and 
work, an example of freedom and faith. So 
far as I can see in this new association there 
is nothing to fear, and everything to hope. 

GEORGE A. GORDON. 
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Oberlin Commencement 

An unusually good year in the Graduate 
School of Theology came to its close in the 89th 
commencement exercises held during the week 
beginning May 21. The baccalaureate sermon 
was preached on Sunday by Dean BH. I. Bos- 
worth, on ‘The Main Thing in the Ministry.” 
The commencement address on Wednesday was 
delivered by Mr. Whiting Williams, of Cleve- 
land on “The Religion of the Iron Age.” ‘The 
address was one of unusual interest and power. 
Mr. Williams, a graduate of Oberlin College, in 
the class of 1899, and at one time assistant to 
President King, has in recent years had a re- 
markable experience as a working man in the — 
United States, Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent. It was on the basis of this experience — 
that the speaker reported what seemed to him 
to be the presentation of religion demanded by 
the industrial conditions of our age. 

Six men received the Bachelor’s Degree in © 
Divinity and one the S. T. M. 

Three members of the faculty, Professors Ful-_ 
lerton, Hannah and Graham, are to be abroad 
this summer, studying European conditions. 


See what we are! The Church is never 
powerful unless she can produce her witnesses ; 
not her preachers merely. If men and women 
are listening to preaching and are incarnating — 
the thing preached, and-are becoming living 
witnesses, concrete, incarnate documents, that 
is the way of the Church’s victory.—G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. 
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Up-to-Date Information 


on Social Questions 

UR Department of Social Service is en- 

tering upon a notable undertaking in 
providing, as it does, semi-monthly bulletins 
of information on social and economic con- 
ditions. The Bulletin for April 1, for ex- 
ample, devotes eight pages to a compact 
statement of the facts with reference to “The 
Coal Crises,’ and includes directions for 
further reading. There is also a book re- 
view bulletin issued monthly with expert 
reviews of all important books on social 
questions. This information Service is sent 
for $2.50 a year, with special rates for stu- 
dents and clubs. The Research Department 
has also published two important pamphlets, 
on the Wage Question, and on the Coal 
Controversy. For further information write 
to Arthur E. Holt, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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A Summer School 
of Missionary Education 

HICAGO UNIVERSITY Divinity School 
C offers an attractive opportunity for 
ministers to broaden their outlook and study 
the application of Christian principles to 
world problems in their Summer School this 
year. The Department of Missions offers 
five courses of study. During the first term, 
beginning June 19, the subjects offered will 
be: (1) The Missionary Bducation of the 
Church, by Dr. Frank G. Ward, of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary ; (2) Christian- 
ity in Ohina, by Archibald G. Baker, of the 
Divinity School; and (3) Christianity and 
other Agencies of World Civilization (first 
part), by Dr. Baker. The courses of the 
gecond term, beginning July 27, will be: 
(1) Christianity in Japan and Korea, by 
Dr Baker; (2) Christianity and other Agen- 
cies of World Civilization (second part), by 
Dr. Baker; and (3) Missions and the East- 
erm Churches, by A. A. Bedikian, of New 
York City. Over sixty other courses of 
special interest to the ministry will also 
be given during the Summer Quarter. Stu- 
dents may register for either term of the 
Quarter. 


Pandita Ramabai, 
Scholar, Saint and Servant 

HIS title is reproduced from Dnyano- 

daya, a paper published in Bombay, 
April 20, announcing the death of Pandita 
Ramabai on April 5. It indicates in a meas- 
ure the high esteem in which she was held, 
not only in India, but throughout the world. 
It is not too much to say that for many 
years Ramabai has been one of the most 
notable women of the world, and the great 
home and school for girl widows which she 
founded is recognized in many lands as one 
of the greatest of philanthropic institutions. 
At times her school has had as many as 
eighteen hundred women and children in it. 
The institution includes educational, indus- 
trial, agricultural and reformatory depart- 
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“=. WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


TS DOING 


Some years ago the Pandita 
constituted a Board of Trustees and ap- 
pointed her successor. The funeral service 
of the Pandita was conducted on April 6, 
by Rev. W. W. Bruere and Rev. R. A. Hume. 
Dr. Hume writes of the Pandita: 


Thus passes from visible service to India 
a very eminent woman. In character the 
Pandita Ramabai was very simple, very re- 
ligious, very self-reliant, very courageous 
and straight-forward in carrying out her 
convictions, of very exceptional administra- 
tive capacity. No other Indian lady has 
given to many, many thousands of people 
in many lands so high an example of learn- 
ing, deyotion, goodness, courage and ad- 
ministrative ability ,as this remarkable 
Christian scholar, saint, administrator and 
servant of humanity, the Pandita Ramabai 
Medhavi. 
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German Missionary Societies 
Resume Co-operation With Other 
Protestant Bodies 

NFORMATION reaches the American 

Board that the German foreign mission- 
ary societies, through their Evangelical 
Union, have decided to accept the overtures 
of the International Missionary Council, and 
to resume relations with the other foreign 
missionary societies of the Protestant 
churches. The fellowship of world societies, 
which was established at Edinburgh in 
1910, was broken up by the war, so far as 
Germany was concerned. Since the war, 
various efforts have been put forth by the 
boards of the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, and other sending countries, to have 
Germany resume her once prominent place 
in co-operative missionary planning and 
work. The leaders of the German Churches, 
however, could not bring themselves to send 
delegates to Lake Mohonk last fall, where 
the International Council was organized, 
feeling deeply what they considered to be 
the unjust attitude of the Allies toward Ger- 
many in the war settlement, and particularly 
objecting to the treatment dealt out to Ger- 
man missionaries in India, Africa, China, 
and other lands. The overtures, however, 
from Mohonk were so cordial and Christian 
that the German leaders reconsidered the 
matter and have now named their members 
of the Council. Thus the world federation 
of Protestant missionary societies is once 
more intact. 


Some Good Results of 
the Fundamentalist Controversy 

HE recent effort of Fundamentalists in 

Kentucky to prevent by act of legis- 
lature the teaching of evolution in schools 
and colleges has produced some good, but un- 
expected, results. According to Prof. Alonzo 
Wi. Fortune, of Lexington, Kentucky, in an 
article in the Journal of Religion (May) ; 
“The controversy has greatly stimulated in- 
vestigation, thought, and discussion of all 
subjects which have any bearing on eyolu- 
tion. There has been so much demand for 
the works of Darwin, works on biology and 
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_ Bible were circulated. 
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on geology, that it has been almost impos- 
sible to secure any of these in the public 
libraries. The controversy has helped to 
remove the teaching of evolution from the 
realm of ecclesiastical legislation. It will 
not be as difficult for a preacher, or a teacher 
in a theological seminary, to express him- 
self sympathetically on the subject of evolu- 
tion as it was before. The controversy has 
helped to turn on the light and good has 
come of it.’ This result in Kentucky will 
be duplicated wherever the controversy is 
pressed. Nothing but good can come from 
bringing matters to the light. 


The School of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem 

T ig good news that the American School 

of Oriental Research in Jerusalem is 
soon: to be provided with a new building. 
Construction is to begin at once. On March 
17, excavation began at Tell El-Ful which is 
believed to be the site of Gibeah of Saul. 
The first day brought to light six baskets 
full of small objects dating from 7 B. C. to 
2 B. CG. The ruins of a fortress have been 
uncovered, dating from the eleventh cen- 
tury B. C., indicated by “nebble-burnished 
pottery” which came in with the Philis- 
tines about 1150 B. C. 


Worth Noting 

What is said to be a new experiment for 
English communities in Christian fellow- 
ship is the uniting in Birmingham, on the 
Bournville estate, of seven denominations 
to form one church. 


The ancient cities of Ascalon and Gaza 
are being excavated by a prominent British 
archeologist and it is expected that light 
will be thrown upon the history of the Phil- 
istines who inhabited the region before the 
days of Moses. 


Principal James E. Gregg, of Hampton 
Institute announces that next year they will 
grant degrees to graduates of the Agricul- 
tural School and in the near future degrees 
to those who complete the four year col- 
legiate instruction. 

The American Bible Society reports a 
million copies increase in its circulation of 
Bibles during 1921, the largest increase 
being in China, where 2,362,730 copies of the 
In China large parts 
of the Scriptures have been issued in the 
new Phonetic Script, which is a simplified 
written form endorsed and promoted by the 
government. 

Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, recently returned 
from three months in Central Europe, re- 
ports that to all appearances the most pros- 
perous of all the nations of Continental 
Burope is Germany, but he was disappointed 
to discover so many of the people opposed 
to the present government. “The names of 
yon Tirpitz and yon Hindenburg arouse in- 
tense enthusiasm whenever they are men- 
tioned.” 
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Projects for Summer 


Here are some projects that have been 
recommended to our vacation schools: 

Let each of three or four small groups— 
boys preferably being separated from the girls 
for this work—choose a project toward which 
they will work together for these few weeks. 
Let their work toward these ends be recorded 
in some concrete fashion, poster style, on a 
large sheet of paper or cardboard thirty inches 
in dimensions. The home church, the nearby 
hospital, a little cripple, a colored school, or 
whatever is the project for the service, may be 
pictured in different sections of the chart, and 
a daily or weekly record neatly inscribed under 
each, showing how the work of each group 
progresses. 

Suggestions for projects are, the building and 
furnishing of a doll house; making salable 
articles and selling them to raise money for 
some needed help for a crippled neighbor;) pre- 
paring serap books, postcard albums, pencil 
boxes, pin cushions, clothes-pin dolls, paper 
dolls, or scores of other things for gifts for 
missionary boxes (these being sent away in 
hot July, form an interesting project for many 
children) ; making screens for use in the church 
school (Targe plain screens, five feet by four 
feet, with burlap stretched over a plain frame 
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Ezekiel, the Watchman of 


Israel 
International Sunday School 
July 2. Hzek. 2: 1-6; 3: 17-21. 
There are two vivid figures in the lesson 
today which suggest important aspects of 
Christian responsibility and duty for modern 


Lesson for 


times. The first is the messenjer; the second, 
the watchman. Wach of these we shall study 
in order. 


The Messenger (2: 1-6). In these days of 
telephones and wireless commuaication the old- 
fashioned messenger who ran with news seems 
altogether out of date. It was a clear example 


when Wzekiel received his commission. He 
understood every item of it. 
Receiving the Message. Note the signifi- 


cance of verse 1. ‘Stand upon thy feet,” said 
God to the prophet. That is the way in which 
to hear God speak. The cringing attitude of 
mind or of body is inconsistent with the re- 
ception of the commandment of God. He wants 
those to speak for him who know how to take 
in all reverence the upright position. Note 
that the divine Spirit helped him to take the 
position to which he was struggling with such 
powers as he had at his command. 
Understanding the Difficulties. God gave 
Fizekiel full knowledge of the difficulties with 
which he must contend as he tried to carry out 
the details of the commission. The message 
would go to the root of the sins of the time, 
and men do not welcome such a message or 
make life easy for the messenger. It was best 
that Wzekiel should see exactly what was in- 
volved in the work that God assigned to him. 
We never gain in strength of action when we 
work in the dark concerning our task. It is 
best to state clearly that it is a hard task 


and hinged together or with cross-pieces at- 
tached for legs) ; preparation of pulp maps and 
pen-and-ink maps for church school. 


School and Home 

Some church schools are finding ways to 
make a real and natural tie between their 
church school and the homes. Here are ex- 
amples gathered from east and west: 

1. The mothers of one church school girls’ 
class after another prepare, while their daugh- 
ters serve, the supper where the church school 
teachers gather before their monthly meeting. 

Why not also the mothers of the boys’ 
classes with the boys as waiters? Boys do ele- 
gant waiting on table. 

2. The mothers of the primary department 
planned, and the fathers of the department 
paid for retinting, re-rugging and re-chairing 
the primary room. 

3. When the lads of the intermediate de- 
partment undertook, in desperation for want 
of room, to build their own quarters, their dads 
came too and Saturday afternoons, all the fall, 
worked on the little addition that is now the 
pride of the church. 

4. These are mothers of very few advan- 
tages, these mothers of a department in a 


crowded city region, but they outdo many 
more favored parents. Every week they come 
together to study the lessons their children are 
to have next Sunday. Can you think what it 
is meaning to those homes? 


Teacher Qualifications 

In their Definition of a Unit of Bible Study 
for Secondary Schools, the Council of Church 
Boards of Education in the United States of 
America announce qualifications for teaching. 
This means that the Council would not advise 
a college to accept a unit of Bible Study for col- 
lege entrance unless this study was done under 
a teacher of the following qualifications: 

The minimum scholastic requirement is col- 
lege graduation. The minimum professional 
requirement is one year’s special training under 
conditions approved by the Commission in 
Biblical Literature and allied subjects, with 
observation and practice. The inspector will 
report also on the evidences of the teacher’s 
fitness as indicated by such items as books 
read, courses taken, conferences and institutes 
attended. In general, class instruction should 
conform to modern standards in our best sec- 
ondary schools. 

M. P. Y. 


Davis’ Bible Class 


to follow Christ than to point it out as a path 
with no obstacles in the way. 

Obeying the Command. The reception of 
the message in no way modified the obligation 
to immediate and hearty obedience under which 
the prophet lived. Whether they would hear 
or not, for Ezekiel one plain path was open: 
he must listen and obey and then speak. We 
cannot determine what we will do in the face 
of a duty by any prudential consideration of 
the character of the results. Of course it is 
easier to obey when we may feel sure that the 
results of our work will be attended with im- 
mediate success; but that has nothing to do 
with the loyalty with which we must submit 
ourselves to the commandment to serve. 

Fearlessness in Service. It is one matter 
to recognize a difficulty and face it; it is quite 
another to perceive the obstacle and then 
shrink back from it to the peril of the cause. 
God told Hzekiel that he was to go ahead and 
do his duty with never a fear. When the time 
came to meet the peril, strength would come 
for the work that must be done. Is this prom- 
ise valid today? 

The Watchman (3: 17-21). We have 
nothing in our modern world like the condi- 
tions which called for the fidelity of the watch- 
man. We never have seen a walled city with 
men guarding it from their points of observa- 
tion. We have burglar alarms and safety de- 
vices. So civilization has robbed us of the 
figure that made the command of God to Ezekiel 
burning with meaning and urgency. 

Responsibility. This is the one central idea 
round which all the truth in this section of the 
lesson is gathered. That single man, standing 
guard in behalf of the people, is responsible 
for their very lives. He must-realize this fact. 
It is pressing upon him from every quarter 


and during each moment of his guardianship. 
His trust is not a matter to be lightly ac- 
cepted. Life and death is bound up with it. 
There are two aspects of it to be considered, 
the first is the negative phase. There is danger 
abroad. The watchman knows it. Now what 
will he do? He may give the warning; the 
result is apparent; he has been faithful. But 
now, instead of doing this, he simply says: 
What business of mine is this; let every one 
look out for himself. It is the old heresy of 
Cain repeated in a different form; we are our 
brother’s keeper whether we like to have it so 
or not. We cannot be true to the obligations 
of our common humanity and let the danger 
go past with no word spoken. ‘The penalty 
is positive and dreadful. “His blood will I 
require at thy hand.” No man can remain 
unmoved in the presence of this condition. 
Now let us make the application fully. Do 
we really believe that any one who has missed 
the life of loyal service for Christ has missed 
the highest mark in life? (Please note that 
the root idea of the New Testament word for 
sin is simply missing the mark.) This is 
something far more than simply “going to 
hell,” to use the language of a former genera- 
tion that we seldom hear now. It is a matter 
of missing the best thing in life now also. If 
we have felt the power of Christ within us; 
if we know the joy of Christian service, can 
we keep quiet? Can we remain neutral and 
unmoved? Are we not also watchmen? And 
if we fail, does not the weight of responsibility 
rest upon us heavily? Shall we not act? 


O Mare 
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Righteousness Through Faith 
Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for July 2-8 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 

Topic: Righteousness Through Faith. Rom. 
Bh ee 
HOPEEPUETPCEEDE DO CLEPEEEEOE PERT OP EECCCREC EER EE ETECE OUTPUT EE EP TOUT PUEDE 
(The hymns are found in Devotional Hymns, 
5 cents per copy; and the prayers in “A Book of 
Prayers,’ 5 cents; Commission on Hyangelism, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York.) 


A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 


Sunday. The bond-slave of Christ. Rom. 
1: 1-17. Comments, Intro. and 1; Hymn 48; 
Prayer 75. 

Monday. God’s wrath against unrighteous- 
ness. Rom. 1: 18-25, 28-32. Comment 2; 
Hymn 26; Prayer 74. 

Tuesday. Self-condemnation. Rom. 2: 1-16. 


Comment 3; Hymn 13; Prayer 27. 
Wednesday. Preaching and Practicing. Rom. 
2: 17-29. Comment 4; Hymn 14; Prayer 2. 
Thursday. Sin universal. Rom. 38: 1-18. 
Comment 5; Hymn 42; Prayer 8. 
Friday. Righteousness through faith. Rom. 
8: 19-31. Comment 6; Hymn 12; Prayer 16. 
Saturday. Faith reckoned as righteousness. 
Rom. 4: 1-9, 23-25. Comment 7; Hymn 3; 
Prayer 4. 


TTT EEE ELEC CLO CLCCECCUUCCCULCCCLLLLCECULLLEC CCL OCLC 

Suggestions for Prayer Meeting. Note that we 
begin this week a series of readings in the epistles 
covering the next six months. The general theme 
is: Experiencing Redemption in our own Lives. 
The first four weeks are given to the Romans. 
Therefore a brief introduction to the book would 
be in place. With the beginning of this new 
series we discontinue the practice of printing a 
“Hymn for the Week.’’ Churches wishing to 
continue memorizing a hymn each week would 
do well to select one of the hymns given under 
daily devotions. Independence Day coming this 
week calls for attention, especially in prayer, to 
patriotic subjects. 

Introduction. Until the end of the year we 
are to think in our devotions of ‘Experiencing 
redemption in our own lives.” By this is 
meant the practical application of the Chris- 
tian principles enunciated in the epistles in 
our living day by day. In turn this calis for 
passing by all literary and scholastic interests, 
except in so far as they may contribute to the 
enrichment of Christian experience. Moreover, 
the plan presupposes the earnest desire and 
purpose of each participant to exemplify in his 
own life these redeeming principles. 

1. The Bond Slave of Christ (Rom. 1: 1). 
“Paul a bondservant of Jesus Christ” (margin) 
really means that the Apostle likened his rela- 
tion to Christ to that of the slave of his day, 
who was owned by his master and not a free 
man. What strange “redemption” is this that 
makes a man a slave? It is the very redemp- 
tion which we wish to experience. His was 
a bondage of desire—‘“‘whom I serve in my 
spirit.” Of his “Master” he says: “Through 
whom we received grace’—that is, enrichment 
of life. We note at the start, then, that re- 
demption involves unconditional and complete 
allegiance to Jesus Christ as Lord. He is to 
be recognized as actually in control of the 
whole life. There can be no such righteous- 
ness’ at ‘the heart of life without a faith that 
believes that he is and that he is a rewarder 
of them that desire him. 


Closet and Altar 


REPROOF AND RELEASE 

Thine own wickedness shall correct thee, 
and thy backslidings shall reprove thee: 
know, therefore, and see that it is an evil 
thing and a bitter that thow hast forsaken 
the Lord thy God.—Jer. 2: 19. 


Man’s sorrows are a mystery, but that 
sinners should not have sorrows were a 
sadder mystery still. And God pleads with 
us all not to lose the good of our experi- 
ences of the bitterness of sin by our levity 
or our blindness to their meanings.—Alez- 
ander Maclaren. 


Oh, the unwisdom of our wisdom when 
it begins to doubt of conscience, when it tells 
us and reasons out to us that evil is not evil 
because it leads to good! Oh, the wretched- 
ness of going wrong !—Maarten Maartens. 


The mission of Jesus was from the same 
source and with the same object as the pun- 
ishment of our sins. He came to work along. 
with our punishment. He came to side with 
it, and set us free from our sins.—George 
Macdonald. 


Tho no mortal ere accused you, 
Tho no witness ere confused you, 
Tho the darkness came and fell, 
Hiding hideous deeds of hell, 


Tho no sign or any token 

Spoke of one Commandment broken, 
Tho the world should praise and bless, 
And love add its fond caress ; 


Still your secret sin would find you, 
Pass before your eyes to blind you, 
Scar your heart with hidden shame, 
Burn your cheek with scarlet flame. 


Sin was never sinned in vain, 
It could always count its slain, 
You, yourself must witness be 
Of your own soul’s tragedy. 
—Author Unknown. 


The very sins in which they delight shall 
obscure and darken the light of the Gospel 
to them, so that, though it shine clear as 
the sun at noonday, they shall be as those 
that live in a dungeon: they shall not dis- 
cern it.—Robert Leighton. 


He is Love and He means salvation. 
Now, if we believe that Jesus, in whom we 
read without doubt that God is love, was 
himself designed by God to carry to men 
this assurance, and that he died to seal that 
assurance with: his own blood, then that 
death becomes to us the greatest reconciling 
force in the world.—T.. Rhondda Williams. 


O God, Gracious and Merciful, give us, 


we. entreat. Thee,.a humble trust in’ Thy’ 


mercy, and suffer not our heart to fail us. 
Though our sins be seven, though our sins 
be seventy times seven, though our sins be 
more in number than the hairs of our head, 
yet give us grace in loving penitence to cast 


ourselves down into the-depth of Thy com-: 


passion. Amen.—Christina G. Rossetti. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 


. begotten of life within. 
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2. The Human Rubbish Heap (1: 24). No, 
that is not the rash utterance of a_hasty- 
mouthed sensationalist. If we were not read- 
ing Romans in course, this section would not 
have been chosen as desirable for devotional 
thought. But if it is true that God must cast 
into the scrap heap certain useless human 
material, it is a fact that needs such consid- 
eration aS we give when we are at prayers. 
When the heart is not right, when men lack 
faith—knowledge and opportunity only make 
them worse perverts. 

3. Judge and Prisoner in One (2:1). Let 
us not spare the unrighteous in our judgments. 
Let evil be plainly marked by us as evil. Only 
when we have our mirror silvered and clear 
let us look into it with eyes wide open, and 
know that the face we see is our own. When 
penitence displaces hypocrisy and faith un- 
seats pride, then the Righteous One takes his 
place in the life of a man. 


4. Preaching Made Cursing. Is it logical 
that any one should refuse to follow Christ be- 
cause some one who professes to do so does 
not? On the other hand, is it not perfectly 
natural to judge a tree by its fruits? If, then, 
those who pose as the fruits of faith in Christ 
are unworthy specimens, how easy for men to 
belittle Christ himself! Both are to be con- 
demned. No man should be so shallow as to 
judge Christ by a hypocrite or a weakling, and 
no Christian should be content with a life that 
blasphemes his Lord. Again, none should be 
so cowardly as to fear to follow Christ, the 
one way to righteousness. 

5. The Word We Shun—Sin! (8: 10). Sin 
is failure, a missing of the mark. Sin is sick- 
ness, and the ripe fruit of sickness is death. 
Sin is rebellion against God; it marks a man 
as a traitor. Failure cannot be wished away; 
it ealls for power. Sickness will never cure 
itself; there must be conquering life. Treason 
is not banished by fair pretenses; it demands 
a new heart. Now the new: heart, the con- 
quering life, the availing power come from 
God and faith is the channel. 


6. The Harder Way—Faith (3: 21, 22). 
Faith is vital connection with God; a con- 
nection such that the life of God flows into 
one, and flowing in is permitted to work itself 
into character that is God-like, no matter what 
overturnings it may involve. This is not the 
easy way of reaching the mark. It would be 
easier to set up certain artificial standards, 
as does the schoolmaster, and pronounce a 
given percentage of attainment satisfactory. 
But God does not choose the easiest way; he 
wants character, and character is a vital thing 
So it is ‘that faith is 
the root of righteousness. 

7. Superior Bookkeeping (4: 5). “But to 
him that worketh not ... his faith is reck- 
oned for righteousness.” Man looks on the 
surface; God inspects the inner secrets. Seen 
at a distance and superficially, the artificial 
flower in its showy glory may look finer than 
the yet undeveloped bud on the living plant; 
but even man knows that a growing plant is a 
nobler creation than a manufactured blossom ; 
the life in it is reckoned as acceptable beyond 
the handiwork of the workman. So it is with 
God; faith that relates man to the Source of 
all life is rated above temporary conformity 
to formal rules and standards. In God’s book- 
keeping, faith is reckoned for righteousness. 
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Selected Fiction for Summer Reading 


Mrs. Burnett at Her Best 


Mrs. Burnett's latest book, ‘The Head of the 
House of Coombe,” is a powerful story, which 
moves in the England of pre-war days and 
describes the newer fashions in thought and 
behayior that already had begun to distinguish 
those feverish years from the more placid and 
perhaps more respectable Victorian days. It 
describes the development of the little girl 
Robin, unwelcomed and unloved by her mother, 
Teather, a devotee of fashion. The Head of 
the House of Coombe, whose relations to 
Feather were somewhat questionable, comes to 
Robin’s relief, and provides for her every com- 
fort and the means for a broad education. 
Eager to become self-supporting, she owes to 
Lord Coombe a position with the Dowager 
Duchess of Darte, a noble and wise woman 
of the older school. The story ends with Robin 
being brought in contact with Donald Muir, 
the future Head of the House of Coombe, a 
fine young Highlander with whom she had 
played for a brief but memorable period when 
she was five years old. The story discloses 
the worst and the best side of London life, the 
fools and villains are unrelieved fools and vil- 
lains. Robin and Donald are indescribably 
lovely. It is a tender, thrilling tale, and the 
chapter describing the first meeting for! Robin 
and Donald is a classic. (Stokes) H. A. B. 


Selected Fiction 


ADRIENNE TONER, by ANNE DOUGLAS SEDG- 
wick (Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). There are 
few modern novels which outrank this for 
power and originality, for ability to handle 
situations and to probe deeply into character. 
Adrienne is a young American of wealth and 
personal magnetism. She belongs to some cult, 
it matters not what, which insists that every- 
body is good if trusted. “Love” and ‘“fol- 
lowing one’s own light’ supersede all systems 
of ethics. To Roger Oldmeadow, intimate 
friend of the Englishman whom she marries, 
her forced, unvarying ‘Polyanna” attitude 
seems tiresome and dangerous. She wishes to 
do everything for everybody in her own way, 
and, unconsciously, she demands adoration as 
the atmosphere, without which she cannot 
breathe. There is a suggestive conversation, 
in which she is called typically American. 
Does this nation seem childishly idealistic and 
meddlesome? All the members of her hus- 
band’s family succumb to her rule. For one 
thing, they bask in that complacent British 
way, in the sunlight of her fortune. But 
when she secretly helps her sister-in-law to 
run away with a married man, a crash comes. 
The idol shows feet of clay, and she is infuri- 
ated that they should think so. Then comes 
the war, and a little later begins the slow 
regeneration of Adrienne. It is a wonderful 
story of downfall and shame, followed by de- 
voted, unrelenting self-sacrifice, in which she 
finds a calm happiness. The story closes on 
a very high plane. 

SAINT TrRESA, by Hrenry Sypnor HArrr- 
SON (Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). The author 
of “Queed” and “V. V’s Eyes’ has written 
another volume which is not likely to be 
quickly forgotten. It is unfortunate that a 
violent physical. encounter which occurs near 
the end of the narrative has attracted so much 
attention from reviewers as to misrepresent 
the story. The whole tale is, indeed, one of 
conflict between two strong-willed individuals 
St. Teresa, the pacifist manager of a steel 
plant, and Masury, her efficiency expert, who 
is a militant. It is a war-time story, and de- 
picts with exceptional vividness the abnormal 


state of the public mind with its suspicious 
and unbalanced judgments. It is, indeed, a 
study, in a way, of mass psychology. Saint 
Teresa is an exceedingly interesting character, 
a study in the new woman class. But she is 
not a female pugilist, and the scene referred 
to above is overdrawn, one of the least con- 
vincing events of the story. 

THE THREE .MUSKETEERS, by ALEXANDER 
Dumas (Appleton. $3.00). The moving-pic- 
ture presentation of this classic tale has aroused 
sufficient interest in a new generation of read- 
ers to warrant another edition. And certainly 
one of the best translations is this by William 
Robson. Two hundred and fifty excellent 
illustrations by the famous artist Maurice Le- 
loir give the work precedence over all other 
editions in that respect. If there is any one 


Appleton 
THE THREE MUSKETEDRS 

who has not already read the story here is 
a good chance; and one to whom the story is 
familiar will enjoy this artistic interpretation. 

THE KINGFISHER, by PHYLLIS BOorromE 
(Doran. $2.00 net). Jim, a boy of the slums, 
in an English factory town, soon changes his 
abode to the penitentiary. The remarkable 
story of his life is full of fascination, the finest 
this gifted writer has yet produced. When his 


term is over, he announces to his guardian ~ 


friend, a young rector, that his only desire in 
life is to become a bargeman’s assistant. And 
so he goes afloat on the Thames River, a 
strange life, full of charm. It gives him poise 
and self dependence, and the river opens his 
eyes to beauty of which a darting “kingfisher” 
becomes his symbol through life. His struggles 
to fit for Cambridge in a private school bring 
out all that is untoward in his background. 
Finally he emerges as a labor union leader and 
the head of a community church. The great 
dock strike brings him into the society of the 
lovely daughter of a “Capitalist.” Their first 
conversation is a masterpiece in contrasts. 
Another conversation, equally arresting and 
full of humor, is with his church committee. 
All this material is dexterously managed by the 
author, who is sympathetic, yet sane, and who 
never forgets her story in the midst of social 
and economic perplexities. 

THROUGH THE SHADOWS, by CyrRIL ALING- 
TON (Macmillan, $1.75). There are compli- 
cations of a humorous nature liable to follow 
when one person assumes the part of another; 
but in this story of a house party there are 


four who, independently, assume the part of 
others, and the tangle is correspondingly in- 
tricate making a most ludicious story. The 
fact that one of the characters pretends to be 
a medium explains the title. 

THE First PERSON SINGULAR, by WILLIAM 
RosE Brenét (Doran. $2.00 net). An unusual 
type of mystery story. It turns upon the 
whimsical desire of a popular authoress to 
hide herself under an assumed name, for one 
summer, in a Pennsylvania village. Who she 
really is, why she chose that particular vil- 
lage and why the natives began to distrust 
her, are problems which weave themselves into 
an entertaining plot. 

THE UNSPEAKABLE GENTLEMEN, by J. P. 
MarQuanp (Scribners. $1.75). Readers of 
fiction who are tired of realistic tales of un- 
happy marriages and unpleasant morals will 
welcome this lively romance of the days of 
Napoleon. The scene of the plot is American; 
the hero to whom the title refers, has arrived 
from France, with French spies in pursuit. 
It is an unusual and rather fierce story—not, 
perhaps, suited to gentle spirits, but a tale for 
red-blooded young men. 


Short Stories 


THE TRUTH ABOUT VIGNOLLES, by ALBERT 
Kinross (Century Co. $1.90). A delightful 
collection of short stories, beautiful as a work 
of literary art, entertaining in its varied ad- 
ventures. Vignolles, the central character of 
each story, is a real creation, a man of action, 
with a love for travel, adventure and romance. 
He was in the Palestinian campaign disguised 
as an Arab; in Macedonia earning “An Hon- 
est Living,’ as a Turk; “Behind the Lines” 
with the British forces in France; and, with- 
out intending to, he became “A Profiteer” of 
an unusual kind. 

Brest LAip ScHEMES, by MEREDITH NICHO- 
SON (Scribners. $1.50). Six admirable short 
stories of the type in which this author excels. 
There is a strong element of humor in most of 
them, and two at least might be classed as 
adventure stories. All are interesting. 

THE AMOURETTA LANDSCAPE, by ADELINE 
ApAMS (Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). The first 
of nine short stories gives the title to this 
group. They are the work of a mistress of 
the art, choice in style, rich in delightful 
humor, interesting in plot. Each one is a gem. 
Mrs. Adams is the wife of a distinguished 
sculptor, and the art atmosphere is pervasive. 

Happy Rascats, by F. Morton Howarp 
(Dutton. $2.00). Ten humorous tales of the 
coast-wise sailors of England, such as W. W. 
Jacobs made us familiar with some years ago. 
They relate the doings of half a dozen men 
of the ship Jane Gladys; for the most part a 
battle of wits between them and the crew of 
the Raven. They are well deserying the name 
“Happy Rascals.” 

MOUNTED JUSTICE, by KATHERINE Mayo 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). Another volume 
of true stories concerning the work of the 
Pennsylvania State Police. There are nine of 
these tales, not fiction at all, but more thrilling 
than any detective stories. ‘They present a 
compelling argument for the existence of such 
a body, especially in those states where the 
Black Hand and. other lawless organizations 
exist. 

THE MysTERIOUS STRANGER, AND OTHER 
Stories, by Mark Twain (Harper’s. $2.00). 
Seven stories written since 1906. Not the best 
of this famous author’s work, but doubtless 
illustrative of the frame of mind of his later 
years. 
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A Ranch Hand at Foster’s 


By Yetta Kay Stoddard 


“Herb” was the smallest ranch hand in Ber- 
nardino County. He appeared at the Foster 
Ranch House one spring morning, asking for 
a job. 

“A job! What kind of job can you man- 
age?” good old James Foster had laughingly 
asked. “You don’t look bigger than half-a- 
minute at mealtime!” 

“T can do lots. Ride your ponies, wash 
dishes, feed your pigs and chickens and flap 
flapjacks !” 

“What's your name?” 

“Herb. That’s all. Herb.” 

“Well, where are your kinsfolk, Herb?” 

“T don’t know. We were in a wagon and 
we fell over a bank, and when I woke up there 
wasn’t anybody but me.” 

“Your father and mother, was it, with you?” 

“No. I was a ’sylumer and they farmed me 
out, and a man and his wife were taking me 
far away.” 

“Come in and eat your dinner. 
all waiting for you on the table. 
of work would you like?” 

“T want to learn to build railroads!” 

Rancher Foster laughed long and often over 
Herb’s ambitions. At first he fully intended 
to get out some study books and teach the boy 
himself, but small tasks piled up for every- 
body that spring, while the big tasks seemed 
bigger than ever. Soon Herb was as busy as 
any one else. 

“If the boss would let me ride Hamie, I 
could go to school in Antler City next fall and 
still have time for some of the chores,” Herb 
was saying to himself one afternoon as he took 
the trail toward the Upper Corral. 

He was “riding fence” that afternoon. Thou- 
sands of the Foster sheep were enclosed in a 
great field, where they grazed for weeks at a 
time without shepherd, caretaker or even a 
dog to watch them. As long as the fence held, 
they were practically safe; but if one sheep 
found a way out, it meant only a short time 
before all the others would follow. Herb rode 
slowly, carefully examining every foot of the 
fence. It was terrifically hot, and there was 
a threatening stillness in the air. Suddenly 
Herb went dizzy. It seemed as if the ground 
beneath Hamie’s feet had twisted up and then 
uncoiled again. The pony snorted. 

“Mother Harth shivering—that’s all, Hamie!” 


There it is, 
What kind 


said Herb, trying to reassure the pony. “All 
over now and no damage done.” 
He continued to ride up the long hill. Ap- 


proaching the west line, he looked across to 
Antler City Dam, where three years’ supply 
of precious water was stored. It made him 
think of a blue stone set in a dull gold ring— 
the shining, still water and the yellow sands 
that rimmed it. 

“I believe I’ll have time to ride over before 
taking the down trail,” he told himself. “It 
would be awful if the concrete didn’t stand 
that twisting!” 

As he rode forward, something he saw made 
him stand straight up in the stirrups—a crack 
in the foundation! 

“And no one but us here!” he shuddered, 
thinking of the damage to Antler City and in: 
tervening ranches if the water went out. 


2WITH THE CHILDREN 


Believing that there was not time to go back 
to Foster’s, he headed his pony about and 
made a dash for a precipitous and rocky aban- 
doned trail. Dangerous riding it was, but 
Herb’s only thought was a short-cut to Antler 
City. With a racking jolt they landed upon a 
rock shelf jutting above the Antler wagon 
road. 

“Now, how?’ Herb demanded, when Hamie 
had recovered his standing position, 

It seemed impossible to go another step in 
any direction. The jagged cliff barred the way 
on either side. Never could they climb back 
that last twenty feet they had descended; and 
it looked as if a foolhardy jump out into air 
were the only means of reaching the road. 
Herb dismounted and managed to crawl out 
under the rock on the right-hand side. There 
had been a small landslide since the last rain, 
and the summer sun had baked the earth hard. 

“I believe Hamie could take it,” he was 
thinking. “He slid coming down from North 
Hill that time, and that was longer, even if 
it wasn’t so steep as this.” 

By gentle coaxing, he got the frightened pony 
down under the rock. Then, mounting, and 
throwing his arms close around Hamie’s neck, 
he whispered, “Go it!” 

When he came to himself, Herb was lying 
beyond the lower road, with Hamie struggling 
to free himself from a tangle of stirrup straps 
and dwarf oak branches. 

“T must have gone over his head,” the boy 
concluded. He sat up, patted Hamie, felt 
suddenly a great pain in his left shoulder and 
lay quiet a moment. 

“The dam!” 

He was on his feet, dragging Hamie to his. 
He mounted, commanding again: 

“Go it, Hamie Boy!” 

His head ached and he began to confuse 
thoughts of a cracked shoulder-blade with 
thoughts of the cracked concrete. The wind 
whistled almost wintrily as they raced into the 
town, up to the door of the Mayor’s house. 
Without dismounting, he called: “Quick! The 
dam’s broken!” 

It was suppertime. The Mayor himself 
opened the door, and Herb explained, with 
chattering teeth: “The spillway is cracked. 
I saw it from Foster’s west line. There was 
an earthquake this afternoon.” 

“Earthquake! We didn’t feel it down here.” 

“Yes. I felt a twisting under the pony’s 
feet and I rode over in the direction of the 
dam. ‘There is a crack down the side that 
wasn’t. there last week.” 

“Tl go right back up with you,” said the 
Mayor, and called for his own horse. 

“It’s going to be a big leak,” ventured Herb. 

“J know. We'll get the fire company to- 
gether. You go across the street to that yellow 
house and tell Jim App what you’ve told me, 
and tell him I’m coming in a minute.” 

Soon a score of men from Antler City went 
tearing along the lower road. They found the 
dam as Herb had described—the foundation 
cracked from rim to lower level. Already the 
water was washing along the sides of the dam. 
With bags of sand and cement, they set to 
work to divert the water, — 

It was dawn when the Mayor and Herb rode 
into the side yard at the ranch house. James 
Foster was out, saddling his horse. 

“Well, where have you been all night, Herb?” 
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he asked, gruffly. 
for you.” 

The Mayor answered. Herb was sitting for~ 
ward with drooping shoulder. 

“He’s been saving the lives and property of 
the people of Antler, and I’m here to say the. 
people of Antler will want to do something to 
show their thanks. What do you want most, 


“I was just going to look 


Herb?” 

Still Herb sat silent. 

“He wants to build railroads!” laughed 
Foster. 

“All right! Build railroads he shall! We'll 


send him to the best college in the land.” 

“First, he’s going to be sent to bed! Look 
at that—he’s hurt! With thanks to Antler 
City, Mayor, but Herb’s schooling is all 
planned. He’ll ride Hamie back and forth 
until he finishes grades, and then we'll know 
whether it’s railroads or ranches,” 


Fairy Fancies 
If you meet a fairy 
Don’t run away; 
She won’t want to hurt you, 
She’ll only want to play. 


Show her round the garden 
And round the house, too; 
She’d love to see the kitchen 
(I know they always do). 


Find a little present 

To give her when she Zoes ; 

They’re fond of Silver-paper 
And tiny ribbon bows. 


I knew a little girl once 
Who saw twenty-three 

Dancing in the orchard 
As jolly as could be. 


They asked her to join them 
And make a twenty-four, 

She ran to the nursery, 
And hid behind the door. 


Hid in the nursery 
(What a thing to do!) 

She grew up very solemn 
And rather ugly, too. 


If you meet a fairy 
Remember what I say 
Talk to her nicehy 
And don’t run away. 
—Puneh. 


The Moon Man 
There’s a man in the moon to attend to the 
light, 
And I’m sure he’s asleep after cleaning it 
twice. 
’Cos I saw it all shining on Saturday night, 
And now it is only a thin melon-stiee. 


Every time there’s a moon he plays just the 
same trick, 
And appears to forget what he’s thinking 
about. 
Hise he loses the scissors for trimming the 
wick— 
But I wonder who wakes him and tells him 
it’s out? 
—Percy Haselden, in Time and Tide. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Progress in Prayer 
Comment on Topic for July 2-8 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: Better Praying. Matt. 7: 7-11 (Con- 
secration Meeting). 


Light from the Bible Passage 

In this Hill Talk of Jesus, he has previously 
touched on forgiveness as a necessary back- 
ground for prayer (5: 44, 45). Sincerity and 
lack of ostentation are real elements of prayer 
(6: 5, 6). The model prayer (6: 9-13) is the 
first step and not the last. Here he empha- 
sizes persistence and definiteness in praying. 
One may easily become discouraged in the 
habit of prayer. Answers do not come some- 
times quickly. Ask, seek, knock—three things 
that require thought and activity. Ask—study 
out just what you wish. Seek—as you would 
for a lost object. Knock—as at a barred door. 
Jesus promises that such determined, deliber- 
ate praying shall be rewarded. He bases this 
assurance on the Father who has such knowl- 
edge, love and resources, aS no earthly father 
ever possesses. 


Leads for the Leader 

This is another “Better” meeting—one of 
that series running through the year. Among 
other things, Christian Bndeavor is a school 
of prayer. Here is a chance to test our prog- 
ress in that school. 

Better Prayer comes from: 

1. Putting more time into it. Could we 
make progress in anything if we did not prac- 
tice more than we do in this great essential of 
Christian life? 

2. Putting more thought into it. Are our 
prayers mere forms which we have practically 


memorized? Do we ask deliberately? 
3. Putting more content into it. Are our 
prayers narrow? Are they selfish? Have we 


continually larger interests for which to pray? 

4, Putting more persistence into it. Do we 
lose heart too soon? WHasily discouraged if the 
answers do not come at once? 


Thoughts for Members 
“If the heart is not right with God, enjoy- 
ing communion with him is impossible.” 


Men often call their petitions unanswered 
because in their impatience they do not give 
God time.—Fosdick. 


Like the Supreme Court of our land, the 
Supreme Court of heaven passes on no hypo- 
thetical matters; the petitioner must have a 
real case in order to obtain attention.—Nolan 
R. Best. 


Our prayers must mean something to us, if 
they are to mean anything to God.—F osdick. 


Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of heaven, 

Though it be what thou canst not hope to 
see; 

Pray to be perfect though the material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be; 

But if for any wish thou dar’st not pray, 

Then pray to God to east that wish away. 

—Hartley Coleridge. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Lord our God, grant us grace to desire 
thee with our whole heart; that so desiring 
we may seek and find thee; and so finding 
thee, may love thee; and loving thee, may hate 
those sins from which thou hast redeemed us. 
Amen.—Anselm. 
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Rev. James Billington 
Rey. James Billington, who died Sunday, 
May 21, 1922, in Indianapolis, aged 88 years, 
was a remarkable man in many ways. Tor 


years he was Secretary of the Anglo-Israel ~ 


Society, and acquainted with many great men. 
He was a staunch Congregationalist, and was 
the pastor of various churches in Indiana. 
When he was 76 years of age he wanted a 
church. I toldhim I had one, but unfortu- 


Rey. JAMES BILLINGTON 


nately he would have two to supply, eleven 
miles apart. “Oh,” he said, “I do not mind 
eleven miles of a walk.” He was one of the 
most cheerful men I ever knew, and ready for 
the hardest field. 

Personally, I mourn for my old friend, and 
for Mrs. Alice Billington, his wife. 

W. G. PUDDEFOOT. 


The Cruises Abroad 


The wide interest aroused by the cruises 
that have been advertised in The Congrega- 
tionalist during the past year leads us to be- 
lieve that many of our readers would be in- 
terested to léarn more of the details regarding 
them. ; 

These’ cruises are organized by Frank E. 
Clark, of New York City, for whom D. E. 
Lorenz; Ph. D., is managing cruise director. 
The Congregationalist, through its advertising 
columns, assisted in bringing together for the 
last cruise a happy party, whose reading of the 
paper these many years formed a bond of sym- 
pathy between them, and were styled “The 
Congregationalist Party.” On board this last 
cruise were also “The Continent Party” (Pres- 
byterian), “The Watchman-Dxaminer Party” 
(Baptist), “The Churchman Party” (Episco- 
palian) and others. 2, 

Hach party, as nearly as possible, ate and 
traveled together, and, although no one of our 
staff was able to accompany them, we under- 
stand the entire trip was well managed and 
was a delightful experience for all those who 
went. ; 

The Congregationalist Party, in future 
cruises, will receive special attention from Dr. 
Lorenz, as will other parties gathered together 
by various religious journals. The fact that 
the same papers are again featuring such a 
party, gives evidence of satisfactory relations 
with both Mr. Clark and Dr. Lorenz. Dr. 
Lorenz knows the European countries inti- 
mately, and by his travelog lectures aboard 
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ship, greatly adds to the appreciation and en- 
joyment of the sights to be seen. 


Missionaries in Conference 


The International Missionary Union held 
its thirty-ninth annual meeting at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., June 1-to 5... Highty-one 


missionaries and ex-missionaries accepted the 
invitation of the management of the sanita- 
rium, which has been generously extended for 
nearly forty consecutive years. 

The theme of the Conference was in har- 
mony with the expressed conviction of the day 
among all missionary groups, viz.: the new 
national consciousness and the Kingdom of 
God. Stress was laid upon the idea that this 
new national consciousness in the various mis- 
sion lands might be of the greatest use in 
developing indigenous churches and _ strong 
Christian character; further, that missionaries 
should constantly aim to co-operate with native 
forces and be on the alert to yield leadership 
wherever strong native leaders were available. 

The annual sermon was a _ splendid opti- 
mistic interpretation of affairs in China by 
Rev. John Williams, D. D. of Nanking Uni- 
versity. he official report of the meeting may 
be found in an early number of the Missionary 
Review of the World. Tigi eo 


Conference on the Social Order 

Our Social Service Department is planning 
for a Congregational Conference on “Chris- 
tianity and the Social Order,” to be held some 
time next year, prior to the meeting of the 
National Council. Preliminary to this, re- 
gional conferences will probably be held, in 
which voluntary groups will study special 
questions. It is suggested that possibly it 
may be well to concentrate on the question of 
The Christian Attitude Toward Property. The 
co-operation of ministers, college professors, 
employers and labor groups in carrying for- 
ward this Conference is invited, and is neces- 
sary for suecess. The plan to hold the Confer- 
ence is highly approved by such men as Dr. 
Raymond Calkins, Secretary Charles L. Bur- 
ton and Dean Charles R. Brown. 


New Evangelistic Secretary 


At a recent meeting of the Directors of the 
Evangelistic Association of New England, 
Rey. Benjamin T. Livingston was unanimously 
elected General Secretary to succeed the: late 
S..M. Sayford. Mr. Livingston has been Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Rhode Island Baptist 
State Convention for the past five years, and 
is admirably fitted both by temperament and 
experience, for his new duties as. executive 
head of this: busy inter-denominational organi- 
zation. He has: a wide acquaintance among 
the denominational leaders; is a. forceful plat- 
form speaker and will be a distinct addition to 
the religious life of Greater Boston. He will 
assume his new office Sept: 1. His wife, De- 
borah Knox Livingston, is National Superin- 
tendent of Citizenship in the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 


‘‘Friends’’ Help West Virginia 

Appeals. having been made to the Service 
Committee of the American Friends for help for 
the families of. unemployed miners in West Vir- 
ginia, two Friends were sent to the region to 
investigate. As a result of their report, the 
Friends decided to carry on a. child-feeding 
campaign for the 75,000 dependent children. 
Their first appeal is for $3,500, which will 
cover the cost of a dish of oatmeal and a- cup 
of cocoa daily for 400 children for a period of 
two months. This is fine for the Friends. 
But how about the other 74,600 hungry chil- 
dven. Who will help feed them? { 
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Brighton’s New Church Building 


The successful execution of plans conceived 
in distress is always a source of great satis- 
faction to those directly concerned and of con- 
gratulation from those interested. 

On June 25, BRIGHTON will celebrate their 
achievement in the erection of a new church 
building, to replace the one burned on the 
evening of Jan. 16, 1921. Practically all that 
was left of the old church and chapel after the 
all-out signal was given were parts of the walls 
and the foundation. 

Steps were immediately taken for financing 
a new church building and a more commodious 
chapel. On May 15 of that year, pledges were 
asked from those attending the regular morn- 
ing service, after which teams, captained by 
untiring men and women, worked unceasingly 
for one week, to such purpose that the chair- 
man of the Church Fund Committee was able 
to report after the morning service, on May 22, 
the pledging of $12,000 more than had been 
asked for. The corner-stone of the new build- 
ing was laid June 26, 1921, and work was 
immediately begun on the chapel, and pushed 
so vigorously that Christmas services were 
held in the chapel on Dec. 25. And now the 
completed church is to be dedicated with ap- 
propriate morning service and the new organ 
at the evening service. © 

Architecturally, the church is a triumph. 
With the exception of the white pillars and 
trimming of the portico and the spire, the 
entire outer walls of the church and chapel 
are of red brick, presenting -a substantial ap- 
pearance, and adding much to the beauty of 
the church. The inside walls are finished in 
rough surfaced plaster and tinted a delicate 
brown, while the vaulted ceiling is just a 
shade away from pure white. 

Entering the church, one walks up three or 
four wide steps the full length of the portico 
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CIRCLE 


and passes oyer a tiled space between the pil- 
lars and the entrance doors, of which thexe 
are three pairs, heavy with flush panels. In 
the vestibule on either side beautiful colonial 
staircases with white balustrades and mahog- 
any top-rails lead to the gallery running across 
the back and down each side. 


All the woodwork, excepting floors, doors, 
top of the altar, rails on the backs and ends 
of the pews and the book-racks, are painted 
enamel white. The pews have typical straight, 
colonial backs and red cushions. Runners of 
rich red down the aisles complete the color 
scheme. 

On the left of the altar is a beautiful lectern 
wrought by the Gorham Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Elbra. Barker, 
in memory of Hiram and Hephsibah Barker, 
for many years actively connected with the 
church. 

The organ, built by the Hall Organ Com- 
pany, of New Haven, Ct., is in a specially 
contrived sounding box in the basement, but 
is manipulated from a detached console in the 
choir loft back of, and somewhat higher than, 
the pulpit platform, by means of electro-pneu- 
matie action. There is the usual display of 
ornamental organ-pipes in recesses in the. wall 
back of the choir loft. 

Surmounting the church is a beautiful spire, 
the tip of which is 125 feet above the founda- 
tion level. Installed in the spire is a Howard 
clock, presented by Deacon Freelon Morris and 
family, which strikes the hours and half hours 
on the original soft-toned bell, presented to the 
church by James Greenwood in 1841. It is 
interesting to note that this bell, weighing 
1,600 pounds, has been hung in all four of the 
church buildings owned by the society. 

An elaborate program, covering four days, 
has been arranged for celebrating the dedi- 
cation. 
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On Sunday morning, June 25, the real dedi- 
cation occurs, with a sermon by Rey. EB. G. 
Guthrie, of Union Church, Boston, and a dedi- 
cation prayer by Rev. H. A. Stevens, of 
Brighton. 

On the evening of the same day the new 
organ will be dedicated. After a short recital 
by Mr. C. W. Wheeler, Rey. W. B. Gilroy, 
editor of The Congregationalist, will deliver an 
address. On Monday evening, Mr. John Her- 
mann Loud, F. A. G. O., organist and choir- 
master of the Park Street Church, and dean 
of the New England Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, will give a recital on the 
new organ, assisted by Mr. Leverett B. Mer- 
rill, bass soloist, formerly of King’s Chapel 
quartet choir. 

On Tuesday, from 3 P.M. until 7 P.m., the 
church will be open for inspection by the com- 
munity at large, the arrangements being in 
charge of the Women’s Association of the 
ehurch. 

Tuesday evening will be devoted to a civic 
program, the purpose being to show how closely 
the church is related to the community, the 
state, the nation and the world. Speakers 
representing these various national and inter- 
national divisions will bring messages of good 
will and congratulation. A personal message 
from Vice-President Coolidge will be read, 
while between the addresses the Schubert quar- 
tet will give selections. 

On Wednesday evening, a reception and 
banquet will be held, at which representatives 
from all the Brighton churches, Suffolk West 
Association and Congregational Club, and all 
the living former pastors, will be guests of the 
church. There will also be a representative 
from the Old South Church, with which the 
Brighton Congregational Church has enjoyed 
filial relations since 1827, in which year the 
society was organized. The first pastor of the 
Brighton Congregational Church, Rev. G. W. 
Blagden, who served from 1827 to 1830, was 
later called to the pastorate of Old South 
Church. 


Conference of Colored Churches 

The second semi-annual informal conference 
of colored Congregational churches of the 
Middle West was held with Plymouth, Detroit, 
Mich., April 18-19, the program consisting of 
church reports, addresses and a review of the 
denominational program. Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
ported 38 additions, and a newly organized 
Sunday school of 50; Painesville, O., an in- 
ereased membership from 36 to 62, and the 
baptism of 16 persons on Waster: five adults 
and 11 children. The average collection has 
been $22 per Sunday; and the church school 
averages 64 in attendance. Plymouth, De- 
troit, reports an addition of 39 members since 
last October, $1,300 raised and an increase 
in the church school from 30 to 100. The 
church needs a new building. 

Mt. Zion, Cleveland, O., reports nine church 
school classes, five of them organized; doubling 
of church school attendance; trebling of col- 
lections; a growth of from 298 members to 
451; the establishing of a social service de- 
partment, community house, institutional fea- 
tures including story-telling hour, socials and 
motion pictures. This church raised nearly 
$6,500 in 1921. The budget for this year is 
$7,200. The first quarter of the year was 


Mt. Zion, 
for a new 


finished with a surplus of $1,300. 
Cleveland, is also negotiating 
building. 

$y these reports Congregational churches 
among colored people in the North have not 
only held their own, but the increase in mem- 
bership of the 31 churches for 1921 was about 
1,000, and the increase in property holdings 
$50,000. 

New Mexico Conference 

The New Mexico Conference held an enthu- 
siastic session at Gallup, May 10-12. Gallup 
is in one corner of the state, and most of the 
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A Scene from the “Beggar of Cawnpore” 


The Greatest 
Church Films 


at a Low Cost 


You who have always wanted 
motion pictures in your church, 
can now have a Victor Safety 
Cinema and the greatest church 
films obtainable at a low cost. 


One of these purchase plans is cer- 
tain to be within your reach: A 
monthly rental plan with option of 
purchase; an easy partial payment 
plan or a cash payment plan with 
generous discount. 


In hundreds of churches the Victor 
Safety Cinema has proven itself to 
be the most dependable of all non- 
theatrical motion picture machines. 
It is simple in construction, easy to 
operate and approved for use with- 
out booth by the National Board 


of Fire Underwriters. Uses safety 
standard, non-inflammable films 
only. 

co 


HUNDREDS OF FILMS 
FOR CHURCH USE 


“The Stream of Life’ “The Chosen 
Prince” or the story of David and 
Jonathan, “From Manger to Cross,” 
“The Passion Play,” “Joseph and 
His Brethren,” “The Maker of 
Men’’—these are but a few of the 
hundreds of films in our libraries 
that your congregation should see. 


+f 

Write for beautiful free booklet and 

complete information about the plan 
that best meets your needs. 
United Projector 

and Film Corporation 
69 W. Mohawk Street 
Buffalo, New York 
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delegates came a long way, but it was worth 
while. The pastor and people of the enter- 
taining church furnished old-fashioned hospi- 
tality with all the modern frills added. The 
church at Gallup has had a great year under 
the leadership of Rey. L. A. Stark, more than 
doubling its membership and efficiency. The 
enthusiasm thus generated communicated itself 
to the delegates in attendance. 

Reports from churches and mission schools 
showed that, in spite of financial difficulties, 
they have had a successful year. Inspiring 
addresses were given by Dr. H. H. Kelsey, of 
the American Board; Dr. H. F. Swartz, of the 
Pacifie School of Religion; Dr: William Ewing, 
representing Pomona College, and Secretary 
Estabrook, of the Hducation Society and others. 

The report of the Commission of the Na- 
tional Council on Organic Union was dis- 
cussed. A resolution was adopted, indicating 
that the Conference looked upon the proposed 
plan with sympathy and hopefulness, but was 
not yet prepared to give it unqualified en- 
dorsement. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: Rey. L. A. Stark, Gallup, moderator ; 


Rev. W. W. Evans, Albuquerque, assistant 
moderator; Mrs. S. lL. Hernandez, Albu- 
querque, registrar. Mr. H. L. Snyder, Albu- 


querque, treasurer; and Rey. W. H. Hlfring, 
El Paso, member board of directors. The ap- 
pointment of Dr. Heald as superintendent was 
endorsed. The next meeting will be held in 
Albuquerque next April or May. 


News of the Churches 


ARIZONA 

Distressing Conditions at Nogales Relieved 

The financial situation is the worst in the 
history of Nogales, since 80 per cent. or more 
of the business of Nogales is done with New 
Mexico, and there is no money in that region 
with) which to do business. Unemployment 
and its logical result, Poverty, is appalling. To 
meet the situation, Rey. O. A. Smith, pastor 
of our church, suggested to the business men 
of Nogales that a Civic Hmployment Bureau 
and Associated Charities be organized to re- 
lieve the employment situation and prevent ac- 
tual starvation. The result was successful be- 
yond expectation. Co-operation has been secured 
on both sides of the International Line.. More 
than a thousand persons have been fed, shel- 
tered, clothed, given medical assistance and 
furnished employment during the past three 
months. Fs L. M. 


WYOMING 

Lusk Purchases More Property 

Recently two small frame houses were pur- 
chased by LUSK, moved onto the church prop- 
erty and converted into a little unpretentious 
community house. The total cost was less than 
$700, already paid for. In 28 days 32 meet- 
ings were held in the new building, including 
boys’ clubs, young people’s meetings, board 
meetings of the church, social affairs of the 
Sunday school, ete. F. L. M. 


COLORADO 

Searchlights Play on Church Building 

ParK, GREELEY, has installed two search- 
lights, that play on the front of the church 
every night, making it the most striking sight 
in the city. The pastor, Rev. Lawrence Wil- 
son, packs the house every Sunday night, with 
his practical discussion of live themes. 


IOWA 


Plymouth, Des Moines,-Has Eventful Day 
It was a joyful Haster season for PLYM- 
ourn, Des Mornes, when 125 persons united 
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with the church, making the total accessions 
during the 15 months’ ministry of Dr. Mac- 
Hatton number 206. There were heads of 
families, whole familes and over 20 of the 
youth of the church school. The youngest , 
member to be baptized was six years, and the ° 
oldest, 69. 

The largest number of communicants ever 


--served in Plymouth at a regular church sery- 


ice partook of communion on that day in cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Pastor’s Catechetical Class for children 
eight to sixteen years, conducted through Lent, 
numbered over 20, who came with the inten- 
tion of being prepared for membership in the 
church. To secure new members, there was 
no agitation or series of services conducted, 


.but @ well-organized effort on the part of 


minister and people to “sell’? their church to 
attendants and others who they felt ought to 
be linked up with the church as members and 
become a working part of the organization. 
And with the slogan, “One Hundred New Mem- 
bers at Waster,” they worked and won. 


ILLINOIS 
New Home for South Shore, Chicago 


SouTH SHORE, CHICAGO, Rey. Fred Ulrick, 
minister, has well under way a building that 
will cost more than $50,000, which is de- 
signed to meet the religious, educational and 
recreational needs of the community. It will 
have an auditorium seating 400, a large com- 
munity hall and many classrooms for the use 
of the church. school. The parsonage that 
stood on the present site of the church was 
moved and enlarged, and is the permanent 
parsonage. he total value of the property is 
about $75,000. 


TENNESSEE 
New Church Home for Pilgrim, Chattanooga 


Sunday, May 21, was a great day in the his- 
tory of PILGRIM, CHATTANOOGA, for it was the 
day of the dedication of their new house of 
worship. After long waiting and many dis- 
couraging delays, ground was broken early last 
November. On Dec. 4 the cornerstone was laid; 
and so rapidly was the work pushed that the 
building has been in use since the middle of 
March, and at the dedication everything was 
complete. 

The first service held in the auditorium, Sun- 
day morning, was in memory of members of the 
church who had passed away. The dedication 
was in the afternoon. Dr. ©. H. Myers, of 
Plymouth, Shaker Heights, O., former pastor 
and leader in the founding of the church, 
preached the sermon, a strong and challenging 
message on “The Church and the Modern 
World.” Dr. G. T. McCollum, of the Building 
Society, led in securing pledges covering the 
$3,500 needed to meet all outstanding bills. The 
pastor and people, in responsive service and 
dedicatory prayer, consecrated the building to 
the service of God and his children. On Mon- 
day evening the church kept open house for 
its members and friends, and rounded out 
the occasion with an evening of happy social 
fellowship. 

The wide interest in this Congregational en- 
terprise in the Gateway of the South was shown 
by the presence of representatives of our na- 
tional organizations. Among those present, and 
sharing in the services, besides Secretary 
McCollum, were: Dr. L. H, Royce, necrolaaa 
for City Work for the Extension Boards; Dr. 
L. H. Keller, Superintendent for the Southeast ; 
Rey. F. P. Ensminger, Superintendent for Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and the Carolinas; and Rey. 
Neil McQuarrie, until recently Superintendent 
for Kentucky and Tennessee, now Superil 
tendent for Georgia and Alabama. p 

(Continued on page T95) 


THE FUTURE OF THE 


CONGREGATIONALISTS 


Two Articles on this subject will appear in the next two issues of 


The Christian Century 


An Inside View 


By ALBERT PARKER FITCH 
of Amherst College 


An Outside View 


By DR. LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 
Distinguished Methodist Preacher of Detroit 


The above articles are the early installments of a notable series just beginning publication in The 
Christian Century, on “The Future of the Denominations.” This discussion of fundamental questions will 
deal with the basic structure of the Church and will lead up to no less searching an inquiry than this :— 


Is the Church as We Now Have It a Competent Organ 
of Religion as We Now Conceive It? 


Other articles in the series are: 


The Future of the Methodists 

Inside View, by DR. ERNEST F. TITTLE, minister of 
Methodism’s Cathedral church at Evanston, Chicago. 

Outside View, by DR. WILLIAM E. BARTON, a Congrega- 


tionalist, moderator of the Congregational National 
Council. 


The Future of the Baptists 
Inside View, by DR. W. H. P. FAUNCE, president of Brown 
University. 


Outside View, by BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL, a 
Methodist. 


The Future of the Episcopalians 


Inside View, by DR. SAMUEL McCOMB, dean of Cambridge 
Divinity School. 


Outside View, by DR. PETER AINSLIE, a Disciple, presi- 
dent Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity. 


The Future of the Disciples of Christ 


Inside View, by DR. W. BH. GARRISON, dean Disciples Di- 
vinity House, The University of Chicago. 


Outside View, by DR. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, minister 


Church of the Divine Paternity, New York City. 


The Future of the Presbyterians 


Inside View, by DR. CLELAND B. McAFHH, professor in 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 

Outside View, by DR. ORVIS F. JORDAN, a Disciple, min- 
ister First church, Evanston. 


Other denominations—UNITARIAN, LurHpraN, Roman CaruHo.ic, Frimnps, and still others—will be in- 
cluded in later announcements. The examination will be carried to the very foundations of the denomina- 
tional system. Pro and con, the relation of denominationalism to Christianity will be considered, introduced 
by three articles: 


‘An Apologetic for the Denomination” 


By BisHop THomas NicHo.son, of the Methodist Church 


The Denomination as a Hindrance to Religion” 
By Dr. Ozora S. Davis, President Chicago Theological Seminary 
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° The Denomination—Asset or Liability ? 
By Dr. WitLt1AM ADAMS Brown, of Union Seminary 
The Christian Century is Distinguished by its Candid Discussion of Living Issues in the Light of the Mind of Christ 
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will remit upon receipt of bill and you will please send me without extra charge twelve-weeks’ acquaintance subscription to THD 
a copy of [ ] “The Crisis of che Churches,” by Leighton Parks, or [ ] “The Re- CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 
construction of Religion,” by Ellwood, or [ ] ‘Creative Christianity,” by George 
Cross, or [ ] “The Creative Christ,” by Drown, or [ ] “Toward the Understand- Name 
ing of Jesus’ by Simkhovitch, or [ ] “What and Where Is God?” by Swain, or 
{ ] “What Christianity Means to Me,” by Lyman Abbott. ; 
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The building, with equipment, has cost ap- 
proximately $35,000. The site, including the 
adjoining lot, owned by the church, is worth 
nearly as much more. Through the generous 
backing of the ©. C. B. S. and the devotion of 
its own members, it was dedicated free from 
debt, except for the loan of $10,000 from the 
Cc. GC. B. S. and a local loan balanced both as 
to principal and interest by the adjoining prop- 
erty, which the church owns. 

The architect, Mr. J. D. Alsup, a member of 
the church, kept closely to the chaste and simple 
dignity of the Colonial style, both without and 
within. The auditorium, seating 350, wins the 
admiration of all who see it, for its beauty 
and simplicity and its almost perfect acoustic 
qualities. 

At the rear of the auditorium, with entrance 
from the side street, is a beautiful and com- 
modious lobby, with a broad and easy stairway 
leading to the second floor. Opening from the 
lobby on the first floor are the pastor’s study 
and a large room suited for all social purposes, 
with well-equipped kitchen adjoining. The 
second floor is the home of the church school, 
with assembly room and eight fine classrooms. 

With such care and skill has the chairman of 
the building committee, Mr. C. HE. Kuster, 
watched over the whole process of building, that 
all marvel that so much beauty and utility 
could be secured at so low a cost and be kept 
within the bounds of a lot 50 by 135 feet in size: 

The members of Pilgrim, looking forward to 
the coming years, are full of hope and happiness’ 
and rejoice, not only for themselves, but also 
because Congregationalism is at last perma- 
nently and so worthily represented at this im- 
portant and strategic point for its work in the 
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Richmond, Virginia 


Shas made as many permanent 
customers by the excellence 
of their service, as by the excel- 
lence of the Duplex Envelope 
System. 


2y Your church should use. Clean 
and sanitary. , Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial-free. 


Box 5 Lima, Ohio 
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ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, 3 Boston, Mass. 


HURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
Tables, Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct from 
our factory to your church. Catalog free. 

DeMOULIN BROS. & CO., Dot. 14 GREENVILLE, tLL. a 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for. particulars. 
._THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

East Smithfield Becomes Self-Supporting 

Under the leadership of Rey. H. J. Barnes, 
East SMITHFIELD goes to self-support. The 
people willingly increased their subscriptions 
when they realized that the funds released 
would be sufficient to provide services in some 
church now closed. 


NEW YORK 
Rev. Thomas Williams’ Anniversary 

An event of unusual interest in the annals 
of the New York City Association, and espe 
cially among the Queens Brotherhood, was the 
celebration, from May 21-28, of the 25th an- 
niversary of the beginning of Rey. Thomas 
Williams’ work as pastor of PixerImM, RIcH- 
MOND HILL. 

During the 25 years of his pastorate, Mr, 
Williams has seen Richmond Hill grow from 
a hamlet to one of the finest residential sections 
of Queens County, and his own church from 
a handful of .members to a membership of 
about 350, comparing favorably in numbers 
and strength with other churches similarly 
situated. Mr. Williams is a native of Blaine, 
Wales, where his father was pastor of the 
local Congregational Church for 33 years. His 
mother was ‘the daughter of Rev. Herbert 
Daniels, a well-known Congregational minister 
of Wales; and two of Mr. Williams’ brothers 
are ministers. Mr. Williams prepared for the 
ministry in Cardiff and Edinboro Universities ; 
and upon completion of his studies, accepted 
a call to the Pilgrim Church of Sebastapol, 
Wales, where he remained for five years. Like 
so many young men, he felt that better op- 
portunities for service awaited him in America, 
and he sailed for New York in 1897. After a 
short period of making friends and doing gen- 
eral church work, he drifted towards Richmond 
Hill—then known as Brooklyn Hills—and 
found there the church which he has since 
served for 25 years. He was installed as pastor 
in June, 1897, and from that time to this, the 
story of Mr. Williams’ pastorate and the his- 
tory of Pilgrim Church go hand in hand. At 
that time the membership of the church was 
small and its future problematic. Mr. Wil- 
liams faced the hardest job possible, but he 
was always equal to his task, whether it was 
calling among his own members and other resi- 
dents of the community, visiting the sick, play- 
ing the organ or leading the singing. The 
church members, however, stood nobly by him 
and gave him help in every move undertaken. 

In 1899, a building committee was appointed ; 
a building fund grew rapidly, and with the aid 
of Dr. A. J. Lyman and Dr. R. J. Kent, the 
present site was purchased and the original 
building moved onto the lot. The church im- 
mediately took on new life and in the next 
year became independent and self-supporting. 
In 1904 it became necessary to construct a room 
to accommodate the Sunday school, and in 
July, 1905, the cornerstone of a new church 
building was laid. The dedication took place 
on March 4 of the following year. Since then 
it has steadily prospered under the guidance of 
Mr. Williams, and today the present church 
building, one of the best in Richmond Hill, 
stands as a monument to his hard and unceas- 
ing work. BapAs 
CONNECTICUT 
Installation of Rev. Wilmer P. Johnston 

The New Haven West Association of Con- 
gregational Churches and Ministers met with 
Frrst. West Haven, May 18, and installed 
Rev. W. P. Johnston as pastor. Although Mr. 
Johnston has been with this church scarcely 
a year, he has received approximately 200 into 
its fellowship, and won the affection and ag- 
gressive support of all its people. 


In the statement presented to the ‘Associa- 
tion the candidate said that he was a Virginian, 
brought up and trained in the Methodist de- 
nomination, and ordained to its ministry in 
1909. Finding himself. in disagreement with 
the prevailing views and polity of the Metho- 
dist Church, South, in 1918, he became asso- 
ciate pastor of First, Washington, D. C., from 
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Tower Chimes are the Memorial Sublime. 
Their location becomes a landmark; the 
sublimity of their music—an outpouring 
of musical solemnity and worship. 

The mere touch of a finger upon the 
electric keyboard in the organist’s con- 
sole, brings forth the full power of the 
magnificent, sweet yet sonorous tones. 
What more fitting memorial, or greater 
philanthropy could be bestowed upon any 
community than a set of Deagan Tubular 
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which church he was called to West Haven. 
The Association voted unanimously to install 
him. 

At the installation service the scripture les- 
son was read by Rev. G. S. Dickerman, a for- 
mer pastor. Dean C. R. Brown preached the 
sermon. The prayer of installation was made 
by Rey. W. G. Lathrop; the charge to the pas- 
tor was given by Rev. J. N. Pierce, of First, 
Washington; and that to the people, by Rey. 
O. E. Maurer. . 


MASSACHUSETTS 
New Members for Grace, Framingham 

GRACE, FRAMINGHAM, Rev. T. B. Lathrop, 
pastor, received at Easter 66 new members, 
50 by confession; 21 of these were baptized. 
At the May communion 13 more new members 
were received, making a total of 144 new mem- 
bers received since the pastorate began last 
September. The Easter accessions were the 
largest in numbers in the history of the church. 
Of the accessions since September, 98 have 
been by confession. ; 

A boys’ vested choir has been organized, 
and is rendering fine service. The Men’s Club 
carried out the Every Member Canvass, pro- 
vided a church secretary and recently fur- 
nished supper for a Mothers’ and Daughters’ 
banquet. Acquaintance circles among the 
women haye proved helpful in social and serv- 
ice activity. The parish has been divided into 
districts, and each provided with a deacon and 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
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©>»Q00 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and hand- 
some velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good commis- 
sion. Send for free catalogue and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. L. Monon Building. Chicago, Illinois 


The School Hymnal 


EDITED BY MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD 


Do not fail to examine Dr. Littlefield’s book when 
looking for a new S.S. Hymnal. Sample copy on request. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 118 E. 25th St., N. Y. 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Established 
1878. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress SALLy M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. of 
Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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deaconess, who, with visitors in each district, 
look after the parish needs. A Young People’s 
Federation is being perfected to increase the 
effectiveness of church work by the young 
people. Funds are being gathered for an au- 
tomobile for the pastor. The pastor and his 
family expect to spend their vacation in Wis- 
consin. 


VERMONT 
Rutland County Churches 

RUTLAND is happy in the coming of their 
new minister, Rey. HB. C. Boynton, formerly of 
Adams Square, Worcester, Mass. Mr. Boynton 
is the son of Dr. Nehemiah Boynton. 

The pastor of the Rutland church faces a 
splendid opportunity for service, not only in 
the city where he ministers, but in the whole 
vicinage. Many years have now passed since 
this church was first spoken of as “the cathedral 
church” of the county. 


The church building of WALLINGFORD is un- 
dergoing extensive improvements. The _ base- 
ment has been excavated, and new social rooms, 
ladies’ parlor and Sunday school equipment are 
being provided at a cost of $10,000. This has 
practically been provided for by pledges cover- 
ing a period of three years, and the church 
looks forward to a larger service under the 
leadership of their pastor, Rey. O. R. Houghton. 
At the last communion 36 were received into 
membership, 30 on confession. 


Rev. W. A. McIntire, of DANBy, is finding 
that the use of illustrated services proves to be 
helpful in solving the problem of the second 
service. Considerable interest is manifested by 
the young people, and the outlook for the future 
is better today than at any time of the pastor’s 
16 years of service. 


SUDBURY reports great gains under the pas- 
torate of Rev. Ellis Crossley, who came from 
South Dakota several months ago. By tactful, 
earnest and continuous efforts, enthusiasm has 
grown, congregations increased; the Sunday 
school has been well organized and ten new 
member's have brought renewed hopefulness to 
what was a discouraged church. 


Rey. Walter Thorpe, pastor of BRANDON, is 
substituting a series of organ recitals in place 
of the midweek meetings for the month of May. 
These have aroused interest, and three of the 
leading organists in Vermont, in conjunction 
with the church organist, are rendering fine 
service to the community in interpreting the 
compositions of the great masters of music. A 
new floor covering, and other improvements, 
costing $1,800, have been given by the Ladies’ 
Aid. 

At the last communion, 12 were received into 
membership, eight by confession. The special 
Easter offering amounted to $620. 


Rey. R. G. McLeod hag recently closed his 
work with FEDERATED, CASTLETON, much to the 
regret of the people. An organized playing- 
ground for the children of the community added 
interest in the Bible school and church services, 
and a studious, stimulating message has been 
the outstanding features of the four-year pas- 
torate. Wranks 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALDERSON, JOHN, Hstelline, S. D., to Bagle Butte. 
Accepts to begin July 1. 

Bootu, Kyrn, First, Lima, 0O., to Plymouth, 
Scranton, Pa. Accepts to begin July 1. 

INGHRAM, M. G., Livingston, Mont., to First 
Ripon, Wis. At work. 

Morris, W. A., South Paris, Me., to Associate, 
Baltimore, Md. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 
Worn, A. J., teacher, Dungannon, Va., to Brent- 

ford, S. D. Accepts to begin July 1. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
The man who gives a tithe of hig income 
is often carried away with the sheer joy 
of it, but one half of one per cent. does not 
intoxicate. 


Resignations 


ALDERSON, JOHN, Estelline, S. D. 

Evanson, L. G., Vienna and Naples, S. D. 
FRAzIER, W. F., Vergennes, Vt. Effective June 1. 
Hanson, P. J., Hudson, S. D. 
SarGeNn?T, J. B., Northfield, Vt. 


Effective July 1. 


Ordinations and Installations 
Burs, C. E., i., South Main St., Manchester, N. 


H., June 7. Parts by Rey. Messrs. L. L. 
Barber, F. I. Kelley, B. W. Lockhart, H. A. 
Jump, H. H. French, G. H. Reed and J. A. 
Plowright. 


MerRIcK, F. W., 4, Rochester, N. H., May 23. 
Sermon, by Rev. S. H. Woodrow; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. N. W. Whitman, J. G. Haigh, 
M. H. Turk, L. H. Purdum, J. P. Garfield and 
L FE. Grubaugh. 

Morton, H. A., %., Phillips, South Boston, Mass., 
June 6. Sermon by Rey. Boynton Merrill; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. E. C. Simpson, 
S. W. Anthony, F. D. Parker, C. W. Dunham, 
L. E. Evans and B. A. Willmott. 

Pooun, B. A., 4., Old South Union, South Wey- 
mouth, Mass., June 7. Parts by Rev. Messrs. 
Harry Grimes, J. C. Justice, M. N. Goold, B. 
L. Bradford, F. BE. Butler, K. A. Handanian 
and O. A. Price. 

Row es, G. A., 0., Brookfield, Ill, June 9. Ser- 
mon by Dr. O. 8. Davis; other parts by Rey. 
Messrs. F. G. Ward, J. R. Nichols, C. F. Dun- 
ham, W. A. Rowell, A. HE. Leonard and R. W. 
Gammon, 

Kerr, ARCHIBALD, 0., South, Amherst, Mass., 
June 9. Sermon by Rev. T. P. Haig; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. C. S. Walker, C. F. 
Luther, J. L. Findlay, F. E. Bmrich, J. A. 
Hawley, J. G. Nichols and Arthur Hope, and 
Prof. A. S. Goodale. 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
In addition to the regular courses in 
the three Schools, 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 
education, and for the mission field, the 

following Fellowships are offered to 


Graduate Students 

The William Thompson and the John 
8S. Welles Fellowships, each yielding $750 
annually, are awarded in alternate years 
to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 

Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 
of $500 each are awarded annually to 
graduates of any approved Seminary 
wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become candidates for 
the degrees of S. T. M. and Ph.D. 

The Hdward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for graduate students taking advanced 
courses in Pedagogy or Psychology in 
preparation for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Religious Education. 

Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Hartford, Conn. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. i 
3) History and Philosophy of Religion, 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D,, may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ encies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles, Everett O. Fisk & Co, 
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Accessions 
Conf. Total 
- CALIFORNIA 

Long Beach, June 4 9 39 
CONNECTICUT 

Woodbridge 11 13 
MAINB 

Lewiston, Pine St. illr¢ 21 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City, First ‘ 5 8 

St. Louis, Pilgrim 15 19 
NEw JERSEY 

Bound Brook, June 4 7 13 
OHIO 

Burton, June 4 8 8 
SoutaH Dakota 

Sioux Falls, First 10 20 

Lake Preston, Waster 8 8 


WD. Dy, 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven’ words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. FESTUS FOSTER 
Rey. Festus Foster, son of Rev. R. B. Foster, 
was born at Tabor, Ia., in 1856. The 
family removed to Osborne, Kan., in 1872, where 
the father was a home missionary preacher. Fes- 
tus attended Washburn College, Topeka, Kan., 
in 1875-76, and graduated from the State Univer- 


_ sity at Lawrence, Kan, in 1882. He attended Yale 
| Theological Seminary in 1883-84. He was married 


to Miss Lillie Howe in 1883. He served as a 
home missionary preacher in Colorado, Utah, 
Oklahoma and Kansas. He was probation officer 
in Kansas City, Kan., two years and was the first 
moving picture censor in Kansas. During the last 


| year of his life he was in charge of the federal 


employment bureau in Topeka, Kan. 

Besides Mrs. Foster he leaves five children, 
Paul, First Lieutenant on a submarine for three 
years during the war and twice honored by Con- 
gress for conspicuous bravery; Carroll, United 
States Consul in Vienna; Ralph, professor in the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis; Festus, First 
Lieutenant on the battleship Oklahoma, and 
Dorothy, secretary of girls’ work in the Y. W.C.A.,, 
at Wichita, Kan. 

Mr. Foster was an indefatigable worker, a man 
of unflinching courage, possessing a clear sense 


| of the right and a blazing antagonism for what 
| is wrong. 


After a life of such consecrated loy- 
alty and Christian heroism, it can well be said 
of him: 

Life’s work well done, 

Life’s race well run ; 

Life’s crown well won, 

And now, cometh rest. 


REY. GEORGE A. PUTNAM 


In the year 1871 three men came to pastorates 
within twenty miles of Worcester, Mass., who 
remained in the active work of those pastorates 
for about 40 years: Rev. John R. Thurston, of 
Whitinsville, Rev. Lucius ,R. Eastman, Jr., of 


| Framingham, and Rev. George A. Putnam of the 


First Church of Millbury. 

In each case failing health was the cause of 
retirement from active service. Bach of them 
lived some years after relinquishing the active 
ministry. Mr. Putnam is the last of the three 
to be called to his rest. He died in Worcester 
on May 9, at the age of 87. 

Mr. , Putnam was born in Dunbarton, New 
Hampshire, received his college training at 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., and his the- 
ological training at Bangor, Me. He graduated 
from the latter school in 1860. 

His first pastorate was at Yarmouth, Me., 
where he served ten years. The long, cold win- 
ters there proved to be too severe for his health 
and he was obliged to leave, seeking a pastorate 
farther inland. 

After a few weeks rest, an opportunity came 
to preach in Millbury for a short time. He had 
no thought of remaining permanently and re- 
fused to be installed until he had been in the 
church for over a year. But he came to feel that 
his call to Millbury was most providential. In 
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the fresh air of its hills, and in the quiet of a 
semi-rural parish, he regained his health. Mean- 
while he fell in love with the place and his peo- 
ple and never lost that love. He died ag pastor 
emeritus 50 years after his installation as pastor. 

The town of Millbury always counted itself 
rich in the possession of Mr. Putnam, and was 
justly proud of him. The Worcester South As- 
sociation of Congregational Churches had the 
same feeling. The First Church of Millbury, al- 
though a slowly changing population reduced its 
numbers, grew spiritually strong during the half 
century of his ministry. 

As a citizen, Mr. Putnam always attended the 
town meetings and often took part in the discus- 
sions. As a leader of the Christian church he 
devoted his unusual ability to the application 
of religious faith to practical life. He had little 
interest in the theological controversies which 
raged when he was in his prime. He was no re- 
actionary. He was forward looking. But his 
prime interest was on the practical side of relig- 
ion. 

As a preacher, he always prepared his sermons 
in most painstaking fashion; his ministry was 
a strong preaching ministry. His friends often 
said that for originality of thought, for literary 
grace and for vigor of expression his work was 
quite equal to that of much more famous men. 
His contributions to the ministerial gatherings 
of the vicinity, whether it happened to be a 
paper, a sermon or a criticism, revealed a spark- 
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ling wit and aé_ keenness of insight rarely 
equalled. F 

He was naturally reserved, perhaps a little 
shy, and always modest in his estimate of his 


own abilities, but he never shrank from any de- 
tail of his pastoral work. As a pastor, a friend 
and a preacher he used his rare gifts for the 
spirituai building of the life of Millbury and the 
First Congregational Church of Millbury. 

His ministry was abundantly blessed. 

Mr. Putnam is survived by his wife, Louisa 
(Sabin) Putnam, three daughters, Miss Jennie L. 
Putnam, Miss Florence A. Putnam, and Mrs. 


Oberlin Graduate School 


of Theology 


A high grade professional school in ap- 
plied religion, training for the modern 
ministry in its various fields. Interde- 


nominational faculty and student body. 
All the privileges of Oberlin College 
and its strong equipment. Generous 
Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees according to program. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, O, 


Lawrence Academy 


Prepares Boys for College and 
Scientific School 


GROTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN, Principal 


Send for Booklet. 


Fall Term opens Tuesday, September 26, 1922 


A HOME SCHOOL WITH 
SCHOLARLY IDEALS 


A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
WITH A BROAD OUTLOOK 


AN OLD SCHOOL WITH A 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 


EVANGELIZATION 


AMERICANIZATION 


All nationalities trained for all sorts 
of ministry to all sorts of people 


THE SCHAUFFLER MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


Offers exceptional training to young women of American and foreign birth, in preparation 


for unique social and religious service. 
in connection with the 


many Charitable and 


Students have opportunity for practical work 


Corrective institutions of Cleveland. 


$160—Scholarships—Self Help 


5111 Fowler Avenue 


Write Mrs. Mary Wooster Mills, Principal 


Cleveland, O. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


WALTER S. ATHEARN, Dean 


A Professional Training School for 
Religious Workers 
Located in the Heart of Historic Boston 
School Year Opens September 20, 1922 
Baccalaureate and Graduate Degrees 
Send for illustrated catalogue 


ARTHUR E. BENNETT, Executive Secretary 


Temple and Derne Streets, Boston, Mass. 


| ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


‘PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instraction. Full Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees. Opportunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


Bangor Theological Semi 
The 106th year opened September 21. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 
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Frederick B. Williams, all of Worcester, and two 


sons, Prof. George H. Putnam, of Jacksonville, 
Illinois, and Dr. Harry W. Putnam, of Topeka 
Kansas. 
REY. GEORGE P. EASTMAN. 
Orange, N. J. 


Events to Come 


CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CONFERENCE, Isles of 
Shoals. Aug. 12-31. 

INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION, 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RBELIGIOUS 
EpucATION, annual session, Durham, N. H., 
July 10-17. 

NORTHERN MAINE SUMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
Epucation, Houlton, Me., July 12-19. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 
YounG WOMEN’S CONFERENCH, June 27—July 5. 
WOMEN’S INTERDENOMINATIONAL HOMB MISSION 
CONFERENCE, July 5-12. 
CONFERENCE OF WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Sociprips, July 12-20. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 


Now open. 
18th season. 
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CONFERENCE OF 
21-29. 

GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
July 31—Aug. 14. 

MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN 
Aug. 14-21. 


ReLIGIous EpucaTion, July 


INDEAVOR INSTITUTE, 


Missionary Education Conferences 
BLUE RipGe, N. C., June 23—July 3. 
OcEAN PaRK, MB., July 19-28. 
SILverR Bay, N. ¥., July 7-17. 
ASILOMAR, CAL., July 11-21. 
SEABECK, WASH., July 26—August 4. 
LAKE GENEVA, WIS., July 28—August 7. 


Young People’s Conferences 


Fairmount College, Wichita, Kan., June 26— 
July “2: 

Charlotte, N. C., June 19-26. 

Olivet, Mich., Olivet College, June 20-28. 

Aurora, N. Y., Wells College, June 23—July 3. 


Talladega, Ala., 

Claremont, Cal., 

Coeur D’Alene, 
1-16. 

Topeka, Kan., Washburn College, July 5-11. 

Placerville, S. D., Black Hills, July 6-13. 

Dixon, I11., July 10-16. 

Green Lake, Wis., July 10-17. 

Northfield, Minn., Carleton College, July 11-18. 

Waubay, S. D., Waubay Lake, July 14-21. 


June 28—July 8. 
Pomona College, June 80—July 5. 
Ida., Cour D'Alene Lake, July 


acs NEAL hr rosa NG 


Summer Joys 


are many in this beautiful 
place. Golf, tennis, motor- 


ing, other recreation.” Good 
food, true hospitality, mod- 
erate rates. 


Write for illustrated 
booklet. 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Mer. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Preaching during August within moderate dis- 


tance, Portland, Me. Charles E. Walsh, Wil- 
liamstown, Vt. 

A live, progressive,, evangelical. preacher — of | 
large experience especially with work among 


young people, theological and post-graduate work 
with degrees, would like church in New England. 
Am open to engagement for the summer. Salary 
$1,800-$2,000 and parsonage. Address H. A. 
Congregationalist. 


Good preacher and hard pastoral worker con- 
siders change. College and Seminary training. 
Salary $1,800—$2, 000, with manse. References 
exchanged. Address “C. P. W.” Congregationalist. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Wanted—Pastor who believes and preaches the 
Word of God. Good church and parsonage. Write 
Dr. W. H. Jackson, Wibaux, Mont. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


HELP WANTED bed 

Assistant House Mother wanted at New Eng- 
land Home.for Little Wanderers, 161 South Hunt- 
ington Ave., ' Boston. High school graduate. 
Protestant. At” least. twenty-eight years old. 
Apply in writing to the Superintendent. 


POSITION WANTED 


Wanted— Position by young man of university 
education, where his refinement and culture will 
be useful. Has had some book-salesmanship ex- 
perience. Location near New York. “K, E.,’’ care 
Congregationalist. 

Wanted—Dosition by middle-aged American 
woman, to assist in housework, in quiet country 
or shore place. References given. Address ‘“X.,” 
Congregationalist. 


Experienced male teacher desires religious or 
educational position. “S..” Congregationalist. 


Protestant American desires position as teacher 
of hand work, September. Address ‘Z.’’ Congre- 
gationalist. 


Managing Housekeeper for small institution or 
home. ‘‘P.” Congregationalist. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. 


Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cottage on Casco Bay. I will rent my six-room 
cottage for one month or for the season to small 
family. One of the coolest spots on the coast. Un- 
usually desirable. Miles Greenwood, 84 Cottage 
St., Melrose, Mass. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet. A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Wanted—Home for a_ feeble-minded woman. 
No objectionable qualities. Country preferred. 
Correspondence solicited. ‘‘V.,”’ Congregationalist. 


For Sale—A $75 Prince Albert coat and vest, 
size 38, for $25. Worn only 2 or 3 times. Address 
Box 208, Brookfield, Mass. 


New Premier Pathescope for sale cheap. Per- 
fect condition. All accessories. _ Address N. P. 


Pathescope, 175 Moore Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
We have-a quiet home for 2 ladies. Attractive 
surroundings; farm . products; board moderate. 


George A. Colburn, New Boston, N. H. 
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Cedar Falls, Ia., Riverview Park, July 14-21. 
Lakeside, O., July 17-23. 

Billings, Mont., July 18-27. 

Yankton, S. D., Yankton College, July 22-29. 


Willie (buried in grammar)—Pop, what is 
meant by the active and passive voice? 

“Your mother’s and mine, son.” 
Judge. 


—F'rom 


Bill Collector—Shall I call tomorrow? 

Young Lawyer—Do! Call often. People 
will think you are a client and that will help 
bring others. 


“Your picture of the infant Hercules stran- 
gling the serpent is very good. But how did 
you ever get a model?” 

“My kid gave me the idea the day he got 
tangled up with the hose on his mother’s 
vacuum cleaner.”—lrom Judge. 


This chap sat in a fashionable coiffeur’s shop 
with his little daughter while his wife was 
having a Marcel wave put in her hair. 

The little daughter, as she played about, 
patted her father’s bald head and said in a 
loud voice that all the ladies who were getting 
waved could hear: 

“No waves for you, daddy—you’re all beach.” 


“Tt is an established fact,” said the lecturer, 
“that the sun is gradually but surely losing its 
heat, and in the course of 70,000,000 years it 
will be exhausted; consequently this world of 
ours will be dead and, like the moon, unable 
to support any form of life.” 

The head and shoulders of an excited mem- 
ber of the audience rose above those of. his 
fellows. ‘‘Pardon me, Professor!” he eried, 
‘how many years did you say it would ‘be be- 
fore this calamity overtakes us?” 

“Seventy millions, sir,’ said the professor. 

“Thank heaven!” gasped the interrogator, 
sinking back exhausted into his seat. “I 
thought you said seven millions.’—Walker- 
Gordon Milk Bulletin. 


A Western jury had been called upon to de- 
cide a dispute over the ownership of some cattle 
which the defendant had been accused of steal- 
ing. It soon became apparent to all that he 
was innocent, and the jury was out but a few 
minutes. aa , 

“Judge,” replied the foreman to the usual 
question from the court, ‘‘we find the plain- 
tiff guilty.” : 

“This court is trying the defendant, not the 
plaintiff,’ interposed the judge. There was a 
hasty consultation in the jury box, at the close 
of which the foreman rose again. 

“Judge,” he declared, ‘‘we find the defendant 
not guilty. Howsomever, judge, it *pears like 
to us we have been trying the wrong man.”— 
Epworth Herald. 


For Mental Depression 


Take ORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Refreshing tonic for that tired feeling— 
mental or Paine Soothes nerves, 


induces restful sleep. _Inyigorates, aids 
digestion. Delicious in. fruit juices or 
water. All druggists. 


Cuticura Soap 
Will Help You 


Clear Yous Skin 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum, 25c..everywhere. 
f. ont of Outicura Laboratories, Dept, Vv, Tecan ae 


ead cag any alin Hoard 


New England office. 
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Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THB INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. HB. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a. M. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. Ww. 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Dxec. Secy,. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WomMan’s HOMP MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THR CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick BE. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Bewstl, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


‘THH FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THER MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, @ 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
Bn stish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. ; 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JoHn B. Catvert, D. D., President; GEORGE 
SIDNHY WEBSTER, D. D., Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 


New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Unien 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Wstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 


W.-L.. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Moderator, Rev. William BE. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 


289 Fourth Ave., New York 


Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 

' Officers 


Rev. ROCKWHLL H. Porrmr, Chairman, Ct. 

Ruv. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER BE. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 

Rev. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 


Ececutive Staff 


Rnv. CHARLES E. BuRTON (ea officio), Secretary 

Rey. JAMES BH. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 

Rev. JoHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary 

Rev. Harry D. SHHLDON, Superintendent of Dis- 
tribution 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 


For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 


information address the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

JoHNn R. MonTcoMeErRY, Vice-Chairman 

JouHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 


Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman. 

Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an  all-the-year-round program of 
ehurch work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 
eee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 

A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William BH. Strong 


Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 

Candidate Secretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark 

Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 

Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 

Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. Bnglish, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 

Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S, Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Boe poor, Pea Corresponding Secretaries 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., 
Francisco. 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in. New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
es 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


San 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rey. A. EB. Holt, Social Service Secretary 
Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Hducation Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 

Rev. FRANK M. SHELDON, General Secretary 
JosnErH B. ROBSON, Treasurer 
Vurnor M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hacstrom, Western Manager 
KENNETH S. BALLOU, Advertising Manager 


INDIVIDUAL 


We supply every essen- 
tial for the Communion 
service. Trays, Glasses, 


COMMUNION service. Trays, Classes, 
SUPPLIES . Sention Wines cro. 


ORDER OF YOUR OWN HOUSE 


14 Beacon St, THE ‘PILGRIM PRES! 19 W.. Jackson St. 


Boston Chicago 


CHOOSE A CRUISE! 


Go with our CONGENIAL “CONGREGATIONALIST’ PARTY 


No. 1 


MEDITERRANEAN 


No. 2 


ROUND THE WORLD 


WHICH ? 


sailing from New York, 
65 Days, Feb: 3;"1923- 


$600 and up according to size and location 
ee eaener LOL StALerDOnn 


1. A Great Steamer 


The entire Mediterranean Round on the 
sumptuous oil-burning Express Steamer 


“Empress of Scotland” 


25,000 tons, 42,500 tons displacement. 14 spacious public 
rooms, three promenade decks. Palatial Domed Dining 
Saloon seating 437 people, 
electric elevator, gymna- 
sium, Ball-room, Palm 
Garden—one of the Marine 
Monarchs of the Atlantic. 
The famous Canadian Pa- 
cific cuisine and_ service 
throughout. Sea sickness 
“almost eliminated. 


2. A Wonderful 
Itinerary 


Including I9 days in The 
Holy Land and Egypt, also 
Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada and the Alham- 
bra), Gibraltar, (Tangier), 
Algiers, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, the Bosphorus and 
Black Sea, Haifa, Jerusa- 
lem, Bethlehem, Bethany 
(Damascus, Sea of Galilee, 
“Nazareth, Samaria, Jéri- 
cho, the Jordan and Dead 
Seay.) Desert..of . Sinat)), 
Alexandria, Cairo, Helio- 
polis, (Memphis, Luxor, 
Karnak, Thebes, Philae, Assouan, and the Great Dam, First 
Cataract) Naples, Pompeii, (Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), Rome, 
Nice, Monte Carlo, Havre (Paris and French Battlefields, 
London) Liverpool, Quebec, Montreal and New York—AN 
ENGROSSING PROGRAM OF TRAVEL. 


3. Lowest Average Cost Among Orient 


Cruises. $600 and up. According to stateroom, including 
regular ship and shore expenses. This is Clark’s 19th An- 
nual Cruise insuring highest standard of experienced and 
expert service throughout. 


4. Great Inspirational Features 


Shipboard Services and Lectures, Travel Club Meetings, 
Entertainments, Deck Sports, Musical Programs at Lunches 
and Dinners. Trained Directors for Shore Trips, Lady 
Chaperones, Physician, Trained Nurses. 


JERUSALEM—THE TOWER OF DAVID 


120 Days starting from New York, 
pvacmnea ematant Aaa 08 Poy, ey, cael. ; 


$1 000 and up according to size and loca- 
+ tion Of staterogmae 


On the luxurious 
Quadruple Screw Express © 


S. S. “Empress of France” 


Unsurpassed Canadian Pacific Cuisine 
and Service 
throughout. 

Inspiring 
Religious, 
Educational, 
and 

Social Features 


make the ship life a 
constant delight. 


Visiting 
The World’s 


Supreme 
Places of Interest. 


Havana, Colon, _Panama, Cocos (Treasure Island), San 
Francisco, Hawaii, 14 days in Japan at Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Kamikura (Nikko), Osaka (Nara), Kyoto, Kobe, the In- 
land Sea, and Nagasaki, Hong Kong, the Pearl River, Can- 
ton, Manila, Batavia and Buitenzorg in Java, Singapore, 
Rangoon, 19 days in India and Ceylon at Calcutta, (Darijeel- 
ing and the Himalayas, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Delhi), Bombay, Colombo and Kandy, Red Sea, Suez Canal, 
Cairo, Port Said, Naples, Gibraltar, Havre, Southampton, 
Quebec, Montreal and New York. 


Dr. D. E, Lorenz, who goes as Managing 
Director of Clark’s 3d Round the World 
Cruise will have charge of our Party, giving 
our group of friends the benefit of his 
previous Round the World experience. 


(See article on page 790 of this issue.) 
Stop-over for Europe can be arranged for both Cruises. 


D. E. LORENZ, Ph.D., Author of “The Mediterranean Traveler,’ and Managing Director of Clark’s 
1922 Orient “Empress of Scotland” Cruise, will have charge of “The Congregationalist” party. 


JOIN ONE OF OUR SELECT “CONGREGATIONALIST” PARTIES 


to the MEDITERRANEAN 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Write today for 1oo-page Illustrated Book and Ship Diagram. State which Cruise. 


Address “‘ THE CONGREGATIONALIST,” 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A GROUP OF 1922’°S YOUNG MISSIONARIES 


The 18th Annual Conference of the missionary candidates, appointed or prospective, of the American Board, 
held in Boston June 13 to June 18. 

Top row, left to right: Miss Stella M. Graves, of Oberlin, graduate of Oberlin University, going to Japan; Miss 
Dorothy E. Bascom, Fargo, N. D., Fargo College and Chicago Theological Seminary, to Shaowu, China; John F. 
Stearns, Concord, N. H., Harvard University, to Bulgaria; Donald Tewksbury, New Haven, Ct., Oberlin and 
Columbia Universities, to North China Mission; Dr. J. Walker Morledge, Grove City, Pa., Western Reserve Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, to South Africa; Grace E. Babcock, Oak Park, Ill., University of Michigan, Training 
School for Women, Chicago, to Japan; Esther E. Nelson, Lynnfield Center, Mass., Radcliffe and Salem Normal 
School, to North China. ; 

Second row, left to right: Florella F. Pedley, Coatesville VPa., Mt. Holyoke College and New York School of So- 
cial work, to Japan; Mary H. Benedict, Elmira College, to Turkey (fiancée of Dr. Dodd) ; Dr. Wilson F. Dodd, 
Montclair, N. J., Princeton, Cornell Medical, to Turkey; Dr. Mary F. Cushman, Farmington, Me., Boston Uni- 
versity, School of Medicine, to West Africa; Allen B. McAllester, Lake View, N. Y., Cornell University, to West 
Africa: Gladys L. Thompson, Schenectady, N. Y., Syracuse University and Simmons College, to Ceylon (fiancée 
of Dr. Jameson); Dr. William J. Jameson, Schenectady. N. Y., Union College and Albany Medical, to Ceylon; 
Elizabeth E. Turner, Belle Plaine, Ia., Grinnell College and Chicago Training School for Women, to North China. 
Third row, left to right: Gladys Ramsey, Chicago, Ill., to Japan; Olea M. Sands, Lusk, Wyo., Washington State 
College, to Madura, India; Mrs. Samuel B. Coles, Talladega, Ala., Talladega College and Fiske University, to, 
West Africa: Little Laura Coles sits in her mother’s lap Rev. Samuel B. Coles, Talladega, Ala., Talladega Col- 
lege and Fiske University, to West Africa; Mrs. Clarence E. Wolsted and Baby Harold, Carrington, N. D., North 
Dakota Agricultural College, to Madura, India; Rey. Clarence E. Wolsted, Carrington, N. D., North Dakota 
Agricultural College and Chicago Theological Seminary, to Madura, India; Miss Nina Trego, Blandinsville, Il., 
Oberlin College, to Mexico. : 

Front row, left to right: Miss Gertrude Hi. Merrill, Gray, Me., Bates College, and Roosevelt Hospital Training 
School, New York, to South Africa; Esther Bridgman, Jamaica Plain, Mass., Mt. Holyoke College, to Western 
Turkey; Mabel E. Larkins, Sherrill, N. Y., Cortland Normal Sehool, to Africa. 


Knowledge Is Towel 


Congregationalists Can If They Will 
THEY WILL IF THEY KNOW 


Knowledge is therefore of the utmost importance in relation 
to the present situation of the Congregational Missionary 
Societies and their work. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE FACTS may be imparted through 
the following channels: 


1. “The Consequences,” a sixteen-page leaflet showing 
the effect of our having raised less than $3,000,000 in 
1921 when we asked for $5,000,000. 


“A Referendum to the 800,000 Stockholders in the 
Common Congregational Enterprise,’ an eight-page 
leaflet, placing before our ministers and churches 
the status as regards the work of the Societies and 
suggesting one of three alternatives to be followed. 


Apply to the Commission on Missions, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, for one or both of these leaflets, 
either single copies or in quantities for distribution. 


“Completing the Apportionment,” an article in this 
issue of “The Congregationalist,” found on page 813, 
presenting the need of the full amount of $5,000,000 
in order that our Missionary Societies may be sure to 
eabiy Ong 


COMPLETE THE APPORTIONMENT 
AND PREVENT DEBT OR RETREAT 


THE BOARDS UNITING IN THIS APPEAL THROUGH 
THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 


American Board Church Extension Boards 

American Missionary Association Congregational Education Society 

Congregational Ministerial Boards Woman’s Boards , 
Woman’s Home Missionary Federation 


(Chicago) ; 


BALLOU. 
The Advance, 1867. 


Ministers, $2.75. Foreign postage, $1.00. 
year. Subscriptions must be paid in advance. 
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by Rev. BE. T. Root 


PEDITORIAL—FUNDAMENTALISM 
SHOULD IT BE RE-WRITTEN OR RE-READ? 


Our WESTERN WINDOW 
Our SHip of STATE 


THE PARABLE OF THE HARLY BIRD 


PrRANK’S Fuiac, by Tiglath 


COMPLETING THE APPORTIONMENT, 
McConnell, D. D. 


OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


The Christian Life Purpose 
By Rey. Edward Tallmadge Root 
Somerville, Mass. 

But seek ye first His Kingdom and His 
righteousness and all these things shall be 
added unto you.—Matt. 6: 33. 

All men seek. Seeking beyond physical 
wants distinguishes man from the animals. 
But what a man seeks, reveals—yes, deter- 
mines his character. ‘After all these things 
do the Gentiles seek; but seek ye first.” The 
contrast gives us the Master's own defini- 
tion of a disciple. A Christian is one who 
“seeks first the Kingdom.” 

A definite aim is the one common charac- 
teristic of all noted men. When it is won- 
deringly formed in childhood, the boy devel- 
opes into a Jonathan Edwards; the girl, into 
a Jane Addams. Found in maturity, it re- 
deems life. Cromwell and Grant were self- 
dissatisfied failures until, in the case of 
each, the nation’s crisis brought opportunity. 
— As none can be great without some pur- 
pose, so none can be good without a right 
purpose. Napoleon’s ambition made him 
say: “What are the lives of a million men 
to me!” The self-abnegating devotion of 
Washington and Lincoln has led America to 
canonize them as saints of patriotism. 

But these were all exceptional men. If 
a life purpose is so essential to the develop- 
ment of mind and character, every man must 
form one. Where can we find one which 
all may share? This question is the heart 
of the social problem. The many are dis- 
contented, not because they have few luxu- 
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ries, few pleasures, or even few comforts, 
but because they lack something to live for. 
Suppose social reforms should give every 
family $2,000, or even $10,000 a year, would 
that satisfy? Without an inspiring life- 
purpose open to all, human history remains 
a tragedy ! 

No other moral teacher has even recog- 
nized it. Few of his disciples have seen the 
true significance of his supreme command. 

Grand it obviously is, for it means noth- 
ing less than what Prof. Albion Small says 
is the end by which every act and every 
man must be judged: “the health, wealth, 
happiness, sociability and righteousness of 
all humanity.” “Your Heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things.’ But Christ adds the truth that 
this perfecting of mankind is the will of 
God, which each man may make his own. 
Such an ambition makes that of Alexander 
seem child’s play ; for instead of mere change 
of tyrants, leaving the system of govern- 
ment and habits of the people unaltered, this 
seeks to bring every custom and institution 
into subjection to the will of Christ and 
make “every man perfect” in him. He who 
adopts it triumphs in every victory of right 
and foresees his will done in all the earth! 

The purpose is equally practical. Every 
day defines it anew. The greatest of moral 
jssues:is now before the world: Militarism 
or a peace-system. And the humblest may 
help to decide it. They have begun to do 
so, millions of them, by their petitions fore- 
ing the proposal at the opening of the Wash- 
ington Conference which startled the world. 
The very privilege of the pallot offers every 
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man opportunity and responsibility. 
every community there are tasks of suppres- 
sion or betterment for which a lifetime were 
too short. One could profitably spend all 
his leisure in making his a neighborly neigh- 
porhood. The family itself affords scope 
wide enough—who has done more to change 
the world than Abraham did by training 
one son? 

Every one may put the purpose into prac- 
tice, for it confronts him in all the choices 
of life. Some calling he must choose, and 
may choose that wherein he can best serve 
the ends of the Kingdom. In the selection 
of wife or husband the weal or woe of gen- 
erations unborn depends. All men must 
work and buy necessities ; it is in the use 
of leisure and surplus that men reveal their 
characters. The only real rival to the Chris- 
tian purpose is that whose folly Jesus de- 
yotes all his power of argument to expose— 
Covetousness, the theory that “a man’s life 
consisteth in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.” The sin is not in 
the things but in the theory. The true pur- 
pose can use and redeem them. The hum- 
blest may share, by use of time and money, 
in the conquest of the world for Christ. 

And, finally, this purpose, thus open to 
all, unites all. Only a common purpose will 
ever displace the present chaos of conflict- 
ing wills by a true social order. The 
churches are leading the way. Dogmas 
divided; sacraments separated. The high- 
est faculty is not intellect or feeling, but 
will. It is the common purpose to establish 
the Kingdom that is uniting the Church, and 
will unite mankind! 


THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


A NECESSITY 


Within sixteen years after the landing of the MayFLowER, 
the Pilgrims had founded a CONGREGATIONAL college. Christian 
education was not a luxury with them; it was a necessity. It came 
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Suite 1212. 


before the Indians had left or the forest 
had been cleared. 


All the New England colleges were 
born of the Christian impulse. Our 
first Congress regarded Christian edu- 
cation as a Necessity. In the Act of 
1787, it proclaimed: “Religion, moral- 
ity, and knowledge being necessary 
to good government, schools and the 
means of education shall be forever 
encouraged.” 


Church colleges are far more necessary 
today than ever before. The war has 
taught us the lesson that the destiny 
of any nation is determined by the 
schoolmasters of that nation. Since 
the war, a hard-headed business man 
has said: “ We are willing to give our 
property and even our lives in time of 
war. Yet the call of Christian educa- 
tion is today of even greater import- 
ance. We shall probably never live to 
see America attacked from without, but 
we may at any time see our best insti- 
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tutions attacked from within.” To take out of American life the 
elements put into it by Christian colleges would change the whole 
fabric of our social order. The moral foundations which underlie 
all business would be weakened. It would let down the bars 
to materialism, if indeed the doors were not thrown open to 


Bolshevism. 
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for Education 
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Things that Stir the Blood 


* ga presence in America of that doughty Christian 
warrior, 8. Ralph Harlow, of Smyrna, Asia Minor, 
gives weight and timeliness to a great challenge recently 
expressed in personal letters to the editor, which we are 
passing on to the churches, and to all Christians whom 
our words may reach. That the crucial sacrifices which 
the spirit of Christ in the face of world-needs and op- 
portunities demands from us, are not foreign to Mr. 
Harlow’s own life is evident, if in nothing else, in the 
tragic circumstances that call him home to Smyrna im- 
mediately upon his arrival here. He had come to spend 
three months in special work in America, but since leav- 
ing home, one of his children has been stricken with a 
serious illness, which. it is feared, may prove a peculiar, 
incurable malady to which the Hast is subject. Mr. 
Harlow is a living disproof of the common fallacy that 
liberalism in theological and social attitude implies lack 
of evangelical fervor. He is the very, embodiment of 
moral and spiritual passion, a man with open eyes and 
open mind, but with a heart equally open to all the 
appeals of humanity and the impulses of the divine. 
Shall we measure ourselves by that high standard he 
reveals? 
A Ringing Challenge 

In two great situations Mr. Harlow finds a profound 
challenge to Christian America. Most immediate is the 
awakening student world of the East, typified by the 
upheaval in China and in the Peking Conference, of 
which he sends us a graphic report; and always in the 
background, but never forgotten, or of secondary im- 
portance, is the horror which he has witnessed in 
Turkey—a horror of death and suffering equalled only 
by the horror of seeing the nations that fought so vali- 
antly for their own defense stand supinely by, or pursue 
their safe and selfish courses, while the slaughter of 
Christians goes on. It is easy to be pessimistic and 
scornful when one sees the forces of our Government 
that were too feeble to make an effective protest against 
the abominations that have been perpetrated in Turkey 
in the very centers where American missionaries have 
labored for years, suddenly full of energy when it 
comes to strengthening our high tariff wall against 
the rest of the world. There are circumstances that 
suggest that many, even of the prominent and power- 
ful in this civilized land, have not in spiritual vision 
gone really far beyond those who built the great wall 
of China. “God have mercy on the Christians of Asia 
Minor,” writes Mr. Harlow; “and God have mercy on 
our souls—we, who have played the réle of Pilate.” 


A World Awakened 


_ But Mr. Harlow’s faith is so profound and his en- 
thusiasm so sane, that no sense of moral indignation 
against the callousness of the kingdoms (and republics) 
of this world can blind him to the powerful factors that 
are everywhere at work for the upbuilding of Christ’s 
Kingdom, and to the immense optimism of a world of 


opportunity that confronts men of courage, sincerity 
and faith. 

“Isn’t it glorious!” he writes, as he tells of his con- 
tact with the students of China, and especially of the 
respectful hearing that large numbers of anti-Christian 
students had given him in mass meetings in government- 
school centers. “The ‘Fundamentalists,’ he says, “are 
out to work deadly and shameful havoc in China, but 
the Anti-Christian Student Federation need not be 
feared. It will help stir up interest in real Christian- 
ity. Its own foundations are straw; its whole at- 
tack is destructive; it has no constructive program to 
offer.” This opinion, we may say, Was exactly that 
expressed by Prof. William Hung, in a recent interview. 
One catches glimpses of the passionate enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Harlow himself met this opportunity of 
awakened interest aS he passed through China. One 
pictures him as a veritable Paul on Mars Hill. 


Meeting the New Day 


Is it any wonder that he sends this challenge to the » 
Church? “Never, never in the history of all these years 
of endeavor to win the world to Christ, was there greater 
need of standing by and increasing the effective mis- 
sionary force overseas. These notes of retreat, and of 
‘digging in where we are, sound unbearable to us who 
have been at the front and have seen the nature of the 
conflict. Let us cut down on our church choirs, on our 
new church edifices, on our enlargements and re-deco- 
rating of interiors of home churches, if need be, but 
don’t—don’t let us hold up the advance when the foes 
press thickest round the standard of the cross.” 

Are those words worth hearing? Are they not the 
very words that many of our churches need most to 
hear for their own salvation? Is it not a time to test 
our benevolent and missionary pudgets in relation to 
home expenditures, especially to expenditures that re- 
late somewhat to the comfortable and zsthetic? We 
are not criticizing these latter. We have nothing at 
all of the spirit of those who cry when costly ointment 
is put to religious use, “Wherefore was this waste?” 
But here is a setting forth of the things that are first. 
There is a hollow sound to the richest music, and a 
poor veneer to the costliest furnishings of worship, if 
there be not the plain devotion to human need and to 
the redemptive purposes of Christ. 

Mr. Harlow’s challenge may well be heard by every 
church, and to those least disposed to listen there might 
be also, in our judgment, that ancient challenge, which 
we fear some modern churches justify, and which seems 
to us not altogether inappropriate to our country as a 
whole: 

“Because thow sayest I am rich, and increased with 
goods and have need of nothing; and knowest not that 
thou art wretched, and miserable and poor, and blind and 


‘naked: I coungel thee to buy of me gold tried in the 


fire that thow mayest be rich.” Ww. E.G. 
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EDITORIAL 


Turkish Atrocities 
to be Investigated 

Ei are pleased to learn that the United States 

Government has agreed to join with the British, 
French and Italian governments in an investigation of 
Turkish atrocities against Christians in Asia Minor. 
Responding to notes from the British Ambassador to 
the United States, Secretary of State Hughes says that 
President Harding is prepared to designate officers to 
take part in the proposed inquiry. This is with the 
understanding that the inquiry is limited to the secur- 
ing of facts as to the situation in Anatolia, and as- 
sumes no further obligation at this time. In order to 
expedite the inquiry, it is proposed that two commis- 
sions investigate concurrently in the districts respec- 
tively under Turkish and Greek occupation, and then 
unite in a joint report. It is high time that the facts 
were established officially, and then we shall hope for 
joint action by the great powers, including our own, to 
stop the barbarous course of the Turks in seeking 
to exterminate the Christian population under their 
‘control. 


Labor Unions and 
Contractors Work Together 

HERE is double reason for calling attention to a 

bill recently signed by Governor Miller of New 
York. In the first place, the bill represents a splendid 
effort to help solve the housing problem. It authorizes 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York 
to invest $100,000,000 in the erection of an enormous 
building to provide apartments for 100,000 persons, at 
a rental of not more than $9 a month per room. Such 
a, building would house a population larger than that 
of a large city. The second notable fact is that it is 
declared to be possible because contractors, dealers in 
building material and labor unions have made agree- 
ments to give the most possible for the money they re- 
ceive. We may anticipate that there will be no strikes 
and no sabotage in the erection of such a building. 
Good work! Why may not the example be imitated, 
even if on a smaller scale, in other cities. 


Fundamentalism Receding 


HE Northern Baptist Convention, to which all reli- 

gious America was looking as the battle-ground over 
“Fundamentalist” issues, has passed without anything 
serious happening. The Fundamentalists seem to have 
shot their bolt. Reports of the Convention indicate a 
tentative measuring of strength, but an avoidance of 
clear-cut challenge. Proposals specifically made by the 


Fundamentalists failed to carry, and the election of © 


officers, which was expected to be the testing-point, 
revealed the preponderance of “evangelicals,” and the 
failure of any group to dominate the Convention. The 
Fundamentalists will unquestionably maintain an ex- 
tensive and annoying guerilla warfare for years to come, 
but it is doubtful if they will ever be able to assume 
again so challenging and menacing an attitude toward 
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the progressive life of the Church. Their menace to the 
Baptist denomination was recognized as greater than 
to any other fellowship. 

The Fundamentalist movement had in it from the 
beginning no element of permanence. Apart from the 
fact that it was too extreme to be lasting, it has lacked 
all the elements that are found in great spiritual awak- 
enings, or in significant rallyings to truths neglected, 
or forgotten. We recognize that many fervent and sin- 
cere people have been swept into it by its phraseology, 
its professed orthodoxy and its suggestion that none but 
Fundamentalists believed in the Bible. We have no 
words of reproach for those who are following the best 
that they know; but the Fundamentalist movement as 
a whole has been hard and cold. It has had no warmth 
of love either for God or man, and has turned aside 
from the services of love and the primary task of re- 
demption to put its strength into controversy over specu- 
lative issues, and into the denunciation of professed 
Christian leaders of whom it has not approved, or whom 
it has been unable to understand. One looks in such 
a movement in vain for the fervent love and good 
humor of Wesley, the pure devotional fire of Finney 
and the consecrated common sense of D. L. Moody.. The 
late R. H. Hutton said once of the Episcopal commu- 
nion, that in addition to the “low church” and “high 
church” and “broad church,” there was the “hard 
church.” We have feared the threatened disruption of 
Fundamentalism not only for its possible effect on the 
progressive life of the church, but also for the sad re- 
sults that would attend the crystallization of the move- 
ment into a new and very hard denomination. 

It would be a mistake to regard events in the Bap- 
tist Convention as a triumph for technical “liberalism,” 
or for the extreme wing as regards critical opinion, 
among Baptists. While the course of events undoubt- 
edly makes for the preservation of the freedom for 
which the Baptists have stood historically, our judg- 
ment is that the Convention’s action is a triumph for 
the evangelical temper. Those opposed to the Funda- 
mentalists adopted the name “evangelicals,” and though 
names have little significance, it would seem that there 
is a wholesome attitude of interest in the Gospel, and 
in all the work of redemption that Christ has to ac- 
complish for individual men and for society—a passion- 
ate, religious interest in the vital things for which the 
Church has stood, which refuses to be stampeded and 
turned aside in behalf of sectional and polemical propa- 
ganda. The fine motto that dominated the Convention— 
Agreed to Differ but Resolved to Love—was expressive 
of this sane, wholesome, evangelical spirit. Nothing 
finer could have been chosen under the circumstances, 
and that watchword is worthy of preservation in all 
branches of the Church. 


Should it be Re-written or Re-read 


A RECENT editorial brings from a Cleveland pastor 
the following letter, which speaks for itself: 


One of my good men has been reading The Congre- 
gationalist with much satisfaction lately, but has run 
across the recent editorial, which I enclose, which greatly 
disturbed him. I enclose with it an editorial from a 
New York paper taking an opposite view. He denies 
that the reduction of wages puts them “far below any 
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scale of decent living,” and that during the war they 
were forced up far above reason. His contention is that 
ministers and editors write without sufficient knowledge 
of the facts when they go out of their own range of 
study and undertake to discuss matters outside of their 
horizon of accurate information. For that reason he 
thinks a paper like The Congregationalist, which has a 
technical and restricted function, should not dogmatize 
upon subjects so intricate and technical as a wage scale. 
He calls attention to the fact that the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Trainmen 
are so prosperous that they have each been able to build 
million dollar office buildings in Cleveland, and that 
the former owns a prosperous bank. I am not compe- 
‘tent myself to discuss the matter—having no first-hand 
information—but I think there is something in his con- 
tention that among preachers there are moods and drifts, 
and that it is in style now to advocate every contention 
made against capital, in favor of labor. Common un- 
skilled labor is now being paid in Cleveland at the rate 
of $40 a week or $120 a month—not so bad a wage for 
untrained men. Carpenters are receiving $270 a month 
here; so are plumbers and steamfitters. My son, a col- 
lege graduate, working in a Detroit auto-factory, in the 
office, receives $120 per month, and tells me he would 
make double that if he were in the factory proper. I 
think my friend is right in thinking that we preachers 
and editors need to be better posted before we dogma- 
tize on wage questions. At any rate, The Oongregational- 
ist is being read, and for that reason you will receive 
many such epistles as mine. 

May we speak a word for ourselves? 

One of the greatest difficulties confronting preachers 
and editors is the fact that when, with the most scrupu- 
lous care they have confined their remarks to a closely 
limited area, they discover that their words have been 
taken to have the very meanings and implications that 
they chiefly sought to avoid. We should like to call the 
attention of our critic to the fact that the editorial in 
question statedly and specifically dealt only with the 
proposed reduction of the wages of unskilled railroad 
workers. We did not presume to set ourselves up as 
authorities upon the unquestionably intricate matter of 
a general scale of railroad wages, though coming fresh 
from three years of experience in an important railroad 
center, with daily contact with railroad workers, many 
of whom were members of the congregation to which 
we ministered, we feel that we might cast a little light, 
from the standpoint of personal, first-hand knowledge 
even upon that wider area, concerning which, if the 
facts which we have observed are typical, there is wide- 
spread misinformation and misrepresentation. 

In confining our remarks to the wages of unskilled 
workers, it did not seem to us to require either expert 
knowledge or investigation to realize that in the average 
community today a wage of 28 cents an hour is not 
adequate for the proper maintenance of a family. We 
stand by that statement. If we are wrong, and that 
wage is entirely adequate, we shall be glad to give space 
to have the fact demonstrated; but may we respectfully 
suggest that the demonstration ought to come from some 
one who is properly maintaining a family upon that 
wage, and not from some one, himself living upon a 
higher wage or salary, who thinks it can be done. We 
welcome frank criticism, even if it is negative, for we 
are particularly anxious to be sure of our facts. We 
should, however, be glad if some of our critics would 
correct us by venturing some explicit, positive sugges- 
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tion as to what, in their judgment, does constitute a 
proper and living wage. 

We are far more concerned that our editorials should 
provoke conscientious thought. and action on the part 
of all who read them, than that they should occasion’ 
agreement with our particular views. Therefore, we 
appreciate the action of this Cleveland pastor in taking 
the trouble to write us. We have deemed it wise to 
confine our reply to the single point primarily at issue, 
but some of the broader issues raised in this letter are 
so suggestive that we propose, in a non-controversial 
spirit, and entirely independently of the matter of a 
fair wage for unskilled railroad workers, to discuss them 
in next week’s issue. 


In Brief 


The true Christian purpose is to permeate life with 
religion, not to find a sanctuary for religion apart 


from life. 
¥ ¥ 


The great evidence of the truth and power of Christ’s 
teaching is not found in “Qhristian civilization,” but in 
the distance ahead of our most civilized society that 
Christ still is. Jesus is his own best witness. 

¥% ¥ 

The idea that Jesus had of God was livable, and he 
lived it. What is the use of an idea of God that is not 
livable, and that we do not live? 

* ¥ 

Some people’s idea of a minister, Silvester Horne 
used to say, was that of a man who sits before a pleasant 
fireplace, contemplating the ideal. Such had tended to 
be the idea of his own early ministry, but he had found 
that it was his duty to combine work with thought. 

¥ ¥ 

Everything is a gain which makes the Gospel clearer 
and more pointed in its challenge to men. Much of the 
work of honest critical study has been in the nature of 
a clearing of decks for action. There is profound mean- 
ing in the phrase “the simple Gospel,” when rightly 


understood. 
¥ ¥ 


The Church is still afflicted with too much of the 
passion to be comfortable. True religion is expressed 
in a willingness to be uncomfortable in behalf. of con- 
viction and service. “Even Christ pleased not himself.” 

One task of the Church is that of giving honor, cour- 
age, endurance, comradeship and all the soldierly virtues 
their true place and effect in the normal relationships of 
life. It is still a commentary upon the ineffectiveness 
of Christian enlightenment and recruiting, that men will 
do more for patriotism than they will do for Christ, or 


humanity. 
¥ ¥ 


The essence of the teaching of Jesus was a bringing 
of religion to terms of the commonplace. Jesus defined 
divine Fatherhood in terms of human fatherhood. His 
theology was effective and comprehensive, because of its 
ultimate simplicity. Do we not sometimes dig too far, 


‘for facts and principles that are as evident as the sun 


to the man who will simply quit digging and open his 
eyes? 
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FROM OUR WESTERN-WINDOW 


— Saas 


Dr. Frank Crane, in Current Opinion for 
June, has an article entitled “The Little 
Church on Main Street,’ in which he gives 
the Protestant churches, especially those of 
the smaller variety, the credit for the Hight- 
eenth Amendment to the Constitution. The 
article is written in Dr. Crane’s fetching 
style, and tells the truth, the whole truth, 
so far as it can be done within the limits 
assigned. His thesis is: “Here is an act 
performed by a self-governing nation; an 
act profoundly affecting the intimate habits 
of its citizens; an act entirely depending 
upon public opinion; yet an act begun and 
continued not only without the aid or favor 
of any of those agencies which are supposed 
to control public opinion, but even against 
the aetive opposition of most of them. . 
For public opinion is the greatest modern 
force. ... Certain agencies are recognized 
pretty generally as being moulders of pub- 
lic opinion. And to see Prohibition brought 
about without reference to these agencies, 
or in spite of their direct opposition, must 
give one a mental shock.” 


He then lists these agencies as the ones 
generally credited with moulding public 
opinion: The Press, Society, the. Intellec- 
tuals, the Church, the Politicians, including 
the political parties and the Labor Organ- 
izations. He then describes how these 
agencies didn’t fight John Barleycorn. Many 
of his characterizations are fresh and 
unique. Concerning the attitude of the 
_ Press he says: “Great newspaper men are 
presumed to be they who know profoundly 
the heart of the people. Yet it is a curious 
thing that a movement started, grew and 
was consummated which changed the most 
intimate customs of the people more pro- 
foundly than any other Revolution in his- 
tory, and that this movement from end to 
beginning was ignored, contemned or vigor- 
ously opposed by almost all of the leading 
newspapers of the country.” He points out 
that to this day the methods of the Press, in 
handling the news concerning Prohibition, 
shows that it is still antagonistic. 


So far as the members of “Society” are 
concerned, he indicates that they have 
“about as much use for a Prohibitionist as 
the Duchess of Umptyump has for the garb- 
age man. These people certainly had noth- 
ing to do with bringing Prohibition to pass. 
In the adoption of this Amendment the in- 
fluence of what we call Society was prac- 
tically nil, and the gray mass of the Com- 
mons swept them aside.” His discussion 
of the part that the Intellectuals played is 
equally interesting: ‘“By this we mean those 
who would be called Highbrow in Chicago, 
and in Moscow the Intelligentsia ... the 
humorous, such as Irving Cobb; the novel- 
ists, such as Gertrude Atherton; and the 
essayists, such as those who write for the 
New Repubdlic, the Atlantic Monthly and the 
other heayy journals of the elect. With 
very few exceptions these are frankly con- 
temptuous of the Prohibition movement as 
an outburst of vulgar intolerance, as the 
overwhelming of the fair customs and re- 
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fined delights of cultured people by an un- 
clean wave of fanaticism.” 


* * 


While Dr. Crane’s classification of the 
churches is not entirely new, it must have 
taken some courage on his part to spread 
it before the world. He holds that the 
churches that spell their names with a big 
“C”’—the Roman Catholic and the Episco- 
pal, venerable with age—had nothing to do 
with the passing of the latest Amendment— 
in fact, it was no fault of theirs that it 
passed. Nor did the two leading political 
parties originate the movement or boost it; 
their principal care was to side-step it. He 
maintains that it is a singular and striking 
fact that Prohibition, which does so much 
for labor, and especially for the families of 
laboring men, was put over not only with- 
out the help of, but in defiance of the op- 
position of organized labor. He shows that 
Mr. Samuel Gompers and almost all the 
labor bodies up and down were actively op- 
posed to Prohibition. 

His reply to the folks who hold that Pro- 
hibition was put over while the soldiers 
were in France is that the Amendment had 
to take the slow “round about way” of an 
Amendment to the Constitution, and that 
while it passed quicker than any other 
Amendment, it “was passed by our Na- 
tional Legislature and ratified by the ma- 
jority of the State Legislatures.” That it 
was not ‘‘due to a sudden gust of reforma- 
tory passion is proved by the fact that 
every Congress and Legislature elected since 
the passage of the Amendment has been 
still more in favor of its enforcement.” 

* * 

Dr. Crane closes his article with an analy- 
sis of the life of the “Little Church on Main 
Street.” He finds it to be the real source 
of Democracy. “If the student of affairs 
wants to put his hands upon the pulsing 
heart of Democracy to find the secret im- 
pelling soul of Democracy, and to under- 
stand what America means, let him go to 
the ‘Little Church on Main Street.’” 

I am calling attention to this article be- 
cause from the very first the Little Church 
on Main Street in the West has been lined 
up with the drys. It was Kansas that first 
made Prohibition effective, and back of Pro- 
hibition Kansas was the Little Church on 
Main Street. Wm. Allen White described 
at length in the Saturday Evening Post 
some years ago the struggles of Kansas to 
enforce the prohibitory law. A like struggle 
is on in the Nation at large now. The Little 
Church on Main Street is responsible for 
the Highteenth Amendment, and just now it 
ought to exercise throughout the Nation, by 
means of its agency, the Anti-Saloon League, 
its great power towards securing the en- 
forcement of the Volstead Act. Ministers 
in type of churches to which Mr. Crane pays 
such high honor ought to have his article 
at hand so that they could read it over when 
they get discouraged. 

* * 

The Western Window is happy to give 
this free “ad” to Dr. Crane and Owrrent 
Opinion. They have put us who are mem- 
bers of the “Little Churches on Main Street” 
everlastingly in their debt. R. W. G. 

Chicago, June 12, 1922. 
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Our Ship of State 


Impressions of Political Washington Today] 


On the eve of the birthday of our nation 
it is a fitting time to turn a searching gaze 
upon the good ship of state; to note her 
condition, how she is manned and whether 
or not she seems to be on the right course. 
The pessimists see her lame and leaking 
and headed for the rocks; the optimists 
rejoice in their view of the one great craft 
that has weathered the gales and, loaded 
with riches, sails safely on through shining 
summer seas. 

The cheerful citizen whose eyes are open 
may keep smiling, but he must be uneasy 
as he sees the pageant of persistent profiteers 
and the rising wrath of textile workers, 
coal miners and railroad men striking, or 
bent on strike, to halt the wage-slashing of 
the hour, and knows that he must help to 
pay the bills. He notes also that the cost 
of living does not drop, that taxes drain 
his purse and that the law-makers in Wash- 
ington seem to be less concerned with the 
good of the people than the game of throw- 
ing confusion into the camp of their political 
adversaries, and getting votes for the re- 
election of themselves. He is aghast at Old 
World turmoil and wretchedness. One 
might as well admit that these are trou- 
blous times. 

So much heads up in Washington that 
one gets a little more light on the state of 
the country there than anywhere else. I 
happened to be in Washington a few days 
ago and got some impressions, which I pass 
on for whatever they may be worth. Con- 
gress holds the center of the stage, and, 
alas! Congress is giving a poor show this 
year. I have watched the show for quite 
a while on several occasions, and my im- 
pressions agreed with others in Washington 
with whom I talked about it. The Demo- 
crats may blame the Republicans; the Re- 
publicans may blame the Democrats; the 
Socialists may blame both; and while we 
may not agree with other Socialist theories, 
this one is about right. 

The senators and representatives in Con- 
gress are not fools, nor scoundrels. As a 
matter of fact, most of them are good men 
of good ability; but they are as sheep 
without a shepherd. Congress lacks leader- 
ship. The situation in the Senate is almost 
tragic. The logical leader of that body 
today is Senator Lodge. Age, experience 
and the course of political events have given 
him the chance of a generation—to lead. 
He has probably the most brilliant mind in 
the Senate; he is a scholar. But Senator 
Lodge lacks constructive leadership for the 
present day. The Senate halts in confu- 
sion. The House putters around, plays poli- 
ties and gets nowhere. 

* * 

At the other end of Pennsylvania Ave. 
is the President, who went into the White 
House determined that our constitutional 
theory of government should be respected 
by his Administration; the Executive would 
not interfere with the functions of the 
legislative branch of the Government. He 
would not try to boss Congress, as Roosevelt 
and Wilson had done. Congress may not 
need a boss, but it does need a leader; and 
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wise leadership from the White House will 

be hailed with joy by Washington and the 

country, however Congress itself may feel 

about it; and I believe Congress will be 

happy in such leadership if it comes. Here 

is the next big test for the Administration. 
f * * 


Three issues before Congress are in 
alignment—the tariff, the shipping subsidy 
and the soldiers’ bonus. The President’s 
insistence will probably put the second 
through. The first and last will become 
eampaign issues, whatever Congress does 
this summer. I heard some of the Senate 
tariff debates. The party in power in Con- 
gress seems bent on tariff duties so high 
that the Democrats find it easy to make it 
appear that privileged interests will profit 
from proposed unneeded protection at the 
expense of the people. There is force in the 
Republican argument that more protection 
is needed to keep our markets from being 
flooded with the cheap products of the 
cheap labor of Europe, but too high tariff 
duties will make trouble in the end. The 
pending bonus measure is so sadly involved 
in politics, and is so far from popular in its 
present impracticable form, that the Presi- 
dent is likely to get more praise than blame 
if he has a chance to veto it, and does so. 


The Republicans have wrestled bravely 
with the problem of cutting expenses from 
the high level of the war. It is a thank- 
less task and a difficult one, and we may 
well be patient with honest efforts to get 
the costs of Government back to normal. 
Of course we find it hard to smile when we 
see our own pet projects pruned by the 
grim budget-surgeon, Dawes, aided and 
abetted by House and Senate law-makers, 
especially when we see money spent freely 
for schemes that don’t interest us. Kcon- 
omy will be another campaign issue next 
fall. 


The railroads, the coal mines and labor 
on the war-path are worrying Washington 
as much as the rest of us, and no one seems 
to see how to make the trouble-makers be- 
have nor how to get a square deal for 
everybody involved in the present turmoil. 
Again, the need of the hour is strong, wise 
and brave leadership. 

* * 


The great achievement of the Harding 
Administration, thus far, has been the Con- 

ference for the Limitation of Armament. 
he big man of the Administration is the 
Secretary of State, Charles BH. Hughes. The 
President deserves a good deal of eredit for 
the Conference, but its success was largely 
due to the wisdom, skill and courage of 
Secretary Hughes. Personally, he avoids 
publicity, and one sees surprisingly little 
about him and what he is doing, even in the 
Washington newspapers. But his influence 
seems to be tremendous, and my impression 
is that few, if any, men have ever exercised 
so powerful an influence so wisely and so 
well, in running the government with so 
little publicity, as Secretary Hughes has 
done and is doing today. 

His foreign policy is not advertised, but 
those who are on the inside assure us that 
we may well trust Hughes to protect our 
interests abroad, and at the same time go 
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as far aS we can go wisely under existing 
conditions to co-operate with other nations. 
Those who blamed the Administration for 
keeping out of the Genoa Conference did 
not know how bad a mess it was. There 
are impressive reasons, I was told in Wash- 
ington, why we do not get involved in the 
present wallow of Huropean politics, but 
pide our time with the purpose of doing 
our full international duty as soon as con- 
ditions are more favorable. 

Meantime, remember that the Christian 
churehes of America have more influence 
in Washington than most of us realize. It 
will speed up the cause of Christian brother- 
hood and international co-operation if the 
churches keep that cause a live issue there. 

* Om 

President Harding is a kindly, genial 
man. His friendliness and good will per- 
yade the White House, where I had the 
pleasure of meeting him the other day. He 
has created an atmosphere surrounding the 
Administration quite like that of President 
MeKinley. Washington likes Mr. Harding, 
and regards him more highly in every way 
than it did when he went into the White 
House last year. He needs the prayers, 
the support and the sympathy of all Ameri- 
cans in the tremendous tasks that lie before 
him on every hand. BC 


i 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Early Bird and the Milkman 


Dost thou know at what hour the Birds 
begin to sing? It is at half after Three. 
For I sleep in a little room that openeth to- 
ward the Sunrise, and is shaded by a Mul- 
berry Tree, and I know at what hour the 
Birds begin, and the Dawn waketh the 
world with a new Miracle. And there is 
another song that beginneth at the same 
hour, and that is the daily pilgrimage of the 
Milkmen. 

Now the Stables are, it may be a Mile 
away toward the rising of the Sun; and they 
start out, it may be Forty of them, at the 
same hour, and move Westward toward the 
places where they scatter for their partic- 
ular Routes. And the Drivers are sleepy. 
And their horses walk down the middle of 
the Car Tracks, and the Drivers need not 
to guide them. And the wheels squeak 
against the rails, and the Hoofs of the 
Horses pound with a slow and steady pound- 
ing upon the hard pavement; and I hear 
them from the time they leave the Barns 
until the Milkman runneth up upon our 
Back Porch to get the empty bottles and to 
leave the Milk. Then do I know that I have 
time for a comfortable Sleep, and I rest 
again. 

Now I like not the squeak of the wheels 
against the rails when it is near, but when 
I hear it a long way off, then there is in 
it a kind of Musick, with the Hoofs beating 
their Rythmick accompaniment. 

And I bless God for the Birds, that waken 
so early and sing for the encouragement of 
those who are awake to hear; but I thank 
Him yet more for the Melody of the Milk- 
man, as he goeth his rounds, to nourish the 
Babies, and to provide Keturah with sweet 
Cream for her husband’s Coffes 
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And I think of the Milkman, how the Bed 
feeleth mighty good to him at Three 4.M., 
but how he leaveth the embrace of Morpheus 
that he may carry the sweet, clean milk to 
the Babies ere the sun is hot, and I say a 
little prayer for him. And I think how 
many men toil by night that I may rest, 
even the Fireman and the Policeman, and 
many others; and as I return to my rest, I 
say a prayer to God for all men who labor 
that my rest may be secure. 


An Outstanding New Book 


A New Lexicon of New Testament 
Greek 

New Testament students have waited pa- 
tiently for something to take the place of 
Thayer’s long-used and rather ancient work. 
Their hopes were raised by certain German 
pre-war promises of an exhaustive lexicon 
based on papyri discoveries and expressing 
the modern view of New Testament Greek 
as a living language of the first century. 
These promises, however, are yet to be 
realized, and those who have interest enough 
in the language to go beyond the petty 
yocabularies attached to classroom editions 
of the Greek Testament, have had to con- 
tent themselves with such fair but meagre 
attempts as Green, Hickie, Berry and 
Souter, together with Preuschen’s longer 
contribution, and Moulton’s and Milligan’s 
incompleted and rather specialized work. 

In this “Manual Lexicon,’ by Professor 
Abbott-Smith, they have all they could ask 
for, until, in Germany or elsewhere, the 
expected work of comprehensive scholarship 
appears—doubtless a yet distant event. It 
has the distinctive merit of being compact 
in definition and, at the same time, extended, 
in references to interpretative, grammatical 
and philological literature. 

It is rightly discriminated as a manual, 
for it is convenient in size; while it has a 
proper claim to be known as a lexicon, for 
it is a scholarly piece of work. It gives 
what the student wants for a prompt un- 
derstanding of the word he is studying; 
while it places at his disposal discussions 
of debated passages in’ which it occurs, as 
well as specific studies of the word itself, 
presenting at times the substance of dis- 
cussional points. It satisfies the student in 
his immediate need, and yet invites him to 
a larger acquaintance with the word at 
hand, and often orients him where the pas- 
sage involves significant questions. A better 
service to the searcher for knowledge would 
be difficult to find among the current New 
Testament lexical helps. 

One will notice that, compact as are the 
pages, liberal space has been given to dis- 
eriminating among the synonyms of the 
more important words—always a helpful 
thing in a lexicon—and at the close there 
have been added two appendices: the first 
gives a list of irregular verbs found in the 
Greek text, with their main conjugation 
forms; the second goes: still further in the 
way of help and gives a list of such forms 
as might prove difficult to the beginner in 
Greek. 

(Continued on page 829) 
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Frank’s Flag 


June 29, 1922 


A Story of the California Mountains 


OMB years ago, at the memorial services 

for our 
McKinley, two large flags were draped on 
the wall, back of the pulpit. One of them 
was ordinary looking enough, but it had a 
history as interesting as its battle-scarred 
companion. It was a “home-made” flag, 
and the lady who made it told me the story 
after the service: 

“A few years ago,” she said, “my husband 
and I were living over the mountain where 
Joe was building a large flume for one of 
the mines. Among the miners was one 
splendid fellow we all called ‘Frank.’ He 
was a native of the Azores islands, coming 
to this country when but a lad. When 
President Lincoln issued his first call for 
75,000 men, Frank was among the first to 
enlist. He served through the entire war, 
and learned to love the flag he so loyally 
followed, and in the defense of which he 
had been repeatedly wounded. As soon as 
possible after the war he took out his papers, 
thus fully identifying himself with the land 
of his adoption. 

Frank landed in California the day that 
Garfield was inaugurated President. Hear- 
ing of the wonderful wealth of the great 
Siskiyou ‘mining belt, he came up the coast 
and located a claim on the Salmon river, 
which he worked till the time of his death. 
One day his comrades brought him into the 
house with a back broken in an effort to 
save others. The whole crew were settling 
some heavy machinery in place when it 
began to slip. Some of the boys let loose 
their hold, and started to run, but Frank 
saw that if the machinery was not checked 
for a few seconds, three of his mates would 
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martyred President, William - 
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be caught and crushed to death. With no 
thought for himself, he held it up, crying to 
the others to run. He freed them, but at 
a great loss to himself, as the heavy frames 
slowly bent him backwards and broke his 
back before his startled comrades realized 
the danger, and came to rescue him. Ten- 
derly they brought him into the bunk-house, 
and drew his bed close to the little window, 
so he could see his beloved mountains and 
the mine, for he lingered for some days. 
Near the edge of the deep cut was a tall fir 
tree, straight and symmetrical, making an 
ideal flag staff. Often during his hours of 
pain Frank would talk to me of the Stars 
and Stripes floating from ‘his tree,’ as he 
ealled it. And in his delirium he seemed 
to constantly see a flag fluttering from its 
top. 

It was pitiful to watch him looking so 
longingly at the tree and hear him tell of 
his great love for the flag of his adoption. 
No one in camp but could remember some 
kindness Frank had rendered. I, myself, 


the only woman in camp, many and many - 


a time had felt his considerate courtesy and 
thoughtful kindness. When I first came to 
the camp there was no place for me to 
stay, but Frank instantly moved out of his 
miner’s shack and offered it to me, while he 
slept in the barn till things could be ar- 
ranged. He was always unobtrusively of- 
fering his help or granting a favor. Every 
one in camp had much for which to feel 
grateful to him. One evening, as the boys 
were talking and smoking in the bunk-house 
after supper, some one suggested: ‘Say, 
boys, let’s all chip in and buy a flag for 


Hymn to Democracy 
By Arthur Bardwell Patten 


[ TUNE: ‘“ WEBB” ] 


Frank.’ At once $35 was raised, which 
was handed me with the instruction to ‘send 
out and get the best flag you can for the 
money.’ 

We sent next morning, as Frank was get- 
ting weaker every day. But when the mail 
man returned three days later, he brought 
word that he could get no flag in either 
Etna or Yreka. There was, we felt, no time 
to send clear down to San Francisco. The 
boys were in despair till I said: ‘I never 
made a flag, and I don’t know how, but you 
get me the stuff and I'll try for it.’ Once 
more we sent out across the mountain and 
snow for the cloth. We had to pay the 
mail-carrier $5 to pack it in over the moun- 
tain. You see it was winter, and all trails 
closed except for snowshoes. And some of 
the drifts were over fifty feet deep. All the 
mail and, in fact, everything that came in 
then, had to be packed in by men making 
that hard and dangerous trip. 

When our package finally came, I took it 
in to Frank and said: ‘Frank, I’m going to 
make you a flag, but you must tell me how.’ 
If you could only have seen his eyes light 
up! He tried to raise himself in bed, and 
with tears in his voice, but with glad, shin- 
ing eyes, he began to thank me. How well 
he remembered the flag, this foreign-born, 
but true, loyal-hearted American. I can 
even now hear the note of joy and antici- 
pation in his trembling voice as he told 
me: ‘Six white stripes and seven red; the 
red at top and bottom. Forty-eight stars 
on a field of blue, and make it once and a 
half as long as wide.’ So we all went to 
work. You may be sure there was no sleep 
in camp that night. While I sewed on the 
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Democracy, we hail thee! 
The freeman’s sov’reign voice, 
The royal rule of comrades, 
The people’s final choice: 
The pride of class shall topple 
At thy igh bugle-call, 
And treason’s red battalions 
Before thy banners fall. 


Thy kindling dayspring wakes us 
We hear thy reveille, 
And rise to greet thy morrow 
Of world-fraternity: 
We rally—men and nations— 
All shadowed lands to claim, 
For liberty and union, 
In thy resplendent name. 


Democracy, we hail thee! 
The Father’s growing gift, 

And seek thy priceless treasure 
Of fellowship in thrift: 

We vow as sons and daughters 
To labor and to share— 

The common weal our passion, 
Our handiwork a prayer. 


Tis justice sits in judgment, 
And holds thy equal scale, 
Till hate and hell surrender, 
And fraud and faction fail: 
Thy truth is love enlightened, 
Thy might is right swpreme, 
And brotherhood triwmphant 
Thy all-impelling dream. 
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stripes the boys cut out the stars and 
fastened them in place. Every one in camp 
helped in some way or other—every one, 
from the superintendent down; all were 
busy. At a quarter-past three in the morn- 
ing the flag was done. Scarcely could you 
see, when ‘Long-Tom,’ our ex-sailor, climbed 
the tree and nailed the flag at its top. As 
he came down he cut away all the limbs, 
and trimmed off the rough places on the 
bark. And there it stood, our beautiful flag 
on its living flag-pole. 

I have seen many silken and gold-em- 
broidered army and navy flags; I have seen 
many costly and beautiful emblems of our 
great nation, but few sights have I seen 
more inspiring than that flag, away in the 
heart of the mountains, sixty miles from 
any railroad, as it fluttered in the breeze 
against the brightening eastern sky that 
early winter’s morning. The rising sun 
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seemed to crown it with a soft halo as it 
shone so rich in its colors, its stars and 
stripes so clear in that pure mountain air. 
We opened his window. Painfully he 
tried to raise himself in bed, and with a 
weak, trembling hand saluted his country’s 
flag. He tried to thank us, but his voice 
broke, and he sank back exhausted. But 
soon, with the old patriotism flashing in his 
eye, he ordered the boys to form in line, 
and then, led by the dying patriot, all 
saluted the flag, and gave a ‘Three times 
three,’ with a sob in their heart for Frank. 
He died two days later. The boys cut the 
tree down to get the flag, and with it they 
covered his miner’s coffin. Raising the coffin 
to their shoulders, and followed by the en- 
tire camp, we wound down and around the 
mountain to the cemetery, five miles away. 
No sound was heard but the crunch of our 
steps on the. snow and the men’s subdued 
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voices. All around, the silence of the eter- 
nal hills, their sides forest covered and 


towering aloft, seeming to uphold the blue 
yault of heaven. Truly was he buried in 
God’s temple. As best they could they gave 
him a military burial, a squad of four old 
soldiers drawing their guns and firing a 
salute. After the funeral, the boys brought 
the flag home and gave it to me. And now,” 
the lady continued, her eyes moist, “Frank’s 
flag, so sacredly dedicated, you can use for 
the church whenever you wish. Up in the 
on my vacation, I saw 
the old flag again, and I never see it but 
my heart warms within me at the memory 
of Frank’s lifelong loyalty and devotion to 
it. And I think also of the deep, sincere, 
true-hearted generosity and kindness of my 
old friends, the miners, to their friend and 


The Land of the Heart’s Desire 


Where the Ideal is Realized 


HE most beautiful and the most loved 

land in the world lies just around the 
turn in the road in front of you. It is called 
The Land of Your Heart’s Desire. 

You remember in the Irish play how that 
time had come in the girl’s life when she 
must leave the protection and restriction of 
her parents’ home and take up the burden 
and responsibility, the petty tasks and hum- 
drum routine which the middle years in a 
mother’s life in a peasant’s household in- 
evitably bring. Just as she is about to leave 
the home of her girlhood’s dreams, a fairy 
yoice sounds through the window, warning 
her not to enter the bondage of sordid 
reality, but calling her to shirk responsi- 
bility and live forever in the beautiful land 
of irresponsible dreams: 


Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 
Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, 
Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue, 
And where kind tongues bring no captivity ; 
For we are only true to the far lights 
We follow singing, over valley and hill. 

Must one ever choose between these two— 
the ideal beauty of dreams and the sordid 
drudgery of reality? 

I am glad to say that I think this is an 
- Trish dilemma; it is only real in a land of 
sorry poverty and discontent. It is not a 
real dilemma. You do not have to make 
this choice of being either selfish and im- 
practicable or drab, useful and uninterest- 


ing. It is possible both to be useful and 
beautiful. One can keep one’s ideal in the 
real. One can be a packhorse of industry 


and yet live in the land of one’s heart’s 
desire. 

I have discovered three great facts about 
the land of my heart’s desire which | pass 
on to you, as I think they are true for all 
regions that lie in that delectable country. 

First, you must make it yourself. 

Two picnics were held (if you can “hold” 
a picnic) on the same day at different ends 
of the same beach on Cape Cod last sum- 
mer. One of these started at 9.30 A.M., 
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when the lady of the house woke up, and, 
seeing through the lace curtains of her bed- 
room that it was a fine day, took up the 
telephone that stood on a table by the bed 
and telephoned to the butler that they 
would have a picnic that day, starting about 
half-past eleven. She told him to tell the 
maids to get the chicken sandwiches ready, 
and all other usual picnic accessories, and 
to telephone to the chauffeurs to have the 
ears ready. 


Promptly at 11.380 a.m. the two cars, one 
filled with servants and sandwiches, the 
other ready for the family, drew up at the 
door. The servants’ car went first, so that 
when the family arrived at the beach every- 
thing was in readiness. The damask cloth 
was spread over a level, green stretch of 
turf by the sea, the sandwiches were in 
covered dishes, the drinks in thermos bottles, 
the silver was laid neatly, as at home, the 
maids were in their caps and aprons. But 
it was no good of a picnic, for the wind was 
colder than they had anticipated; there 
were flies, even mosquitoes, and some ants. 
Altogether, they were all glad when, paus- 
ing only to buy some berries from some coun- 
try children who had been gathering them 
near by, they all got safe home by the big 
fire in the living-room. 


The other picnic started at 6.50 A.M., 
when the youngest child in the family 
awoke and immediately announced to all 
that this was the perfect day for a picnic. 
Soon the girls were at work on breakfast ; 
the whole house was as active as an ant- 
hill, getting ready for the great event. The 
boy was dispatched to the nearest town on 
his bicycle for a certain kind of sausages 
which, owing to their diminutive size, are 
particularly suitable for picnics. The girls 
went to work on the sandwiches; father 
went-out to oil, gas, grease, air and water 
the family Ford. By ten o’clock the univer- 
sal car, packed with the family and the 


comrade who gave his life for them. 
‘Greater love hath no man than this—’” 
provisions, started from the door. It ar- 


rived at the other end of the same beach. 
Immediately the boy was away on the 
search for driftwood for the camp fire. One 
of the girls made a sand bar to protect the 
fire from the wind. Little tripods were cut 
from the brush to broil the sausages upon ; 
the potatoes were hidden in the coals of the 
fire; berries were picked from a patch dis- 
covered near by. It was a perfect picnic; 
the smoke of the fire kept the flies away. 
It became one of the richest volumes in the 
library of the family memories. Why? Be- 
cause we made it ourselves. 

That is why you become so tired of the 
movies—because the producers will not let 
you do a single thing for yourself. You see 
the same high-powered car speed up the same 
driveway to the same stone-built Califor- 
nian residence you have seen in all the other 
films. The door is opened by the same 
butler and you enter the same library, with 
the same high-backed, carved chairs you 
have seen in all the other films since you 
began going to the movies. The young hus- 
band is scolding his young wife. You see 
him shaking his fist at her. But the pro- 
ducers say, you poor folk in the audience, 
of course, have not imagination enough to 
know how she feels, so with a flick you have 
her full face near by on the screen, and you 
see her doing her breathing exercises to 
show her emotions. You are shown a full- 
sized tear coursing down her cheeks as a 
help to any one so stupid as not to under- 
stand the breathing exercises. Still the 
producers are sure that you cannot be ex- 
pected to imagine her feelings, so with an- 
other flick you have the scene in the coun- 
try: the girl with the sunbonnet at the stile 
and the young man coming over the fields 
to meet her. Of course people so dense as 
you have no idea what that means, so it 
flicks again, and they spell it out on the 
screen for you in black and white: “She re- 
members the time when he first met her.” 
And the reason you get so mad and tired 
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at it all is, that they won’t let you do a 
single thing yourself; they insist on doing 
everything for you. No! far nearer to the 
land of your heart’s desire was the day 
when you turned your first pail of damp 
sand over on the beach, stuck a little piece 
of seaweed on the top of it and dodged a 
few perilous steps over to your mother or 
your nurse to call their attention to the 
first sand castle which you had made your- 
self. 

It is hard always to remember this, es- 
pecially when you stand—as every one who 
tries to do any real living must stand once 
or twice in Hfe—with the ruins of the castle 
you have tried to build around you. Re- 
member that all cities worth while have 
been rebuilt from their ruins several times. 

I have a friend who used to be a tinsmith 
in North Adams; his work was putting roofs 
on houses, soldering the seams in the burn- 
ing sun. One day he was working with an 
old Irishman who that morning had just 
lost his job—been told he would not be 
wanted after today. My friend was trying 
to sympathize with him, and tell him not 
to be too downeast. The old man stood up 
and pointed to the hills all around, and 
said: “Say, Bruce, see those hills! Well, 
there’s nothing beyond them, is there?’ Re- 
member, there is always something beyond 
the hills that seem to ring in a disappoint- 
ment; there or here you must stoop to build 
up yourself your land of heart’s desire out 
of the ruins. 
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The second thing I have discovered in this 
matter is that you can never enter the land 
of your heart’s desire alone. You must al- 
ways have some one with you. No single 
tickets are issued for it. There are two 
interesting moments in the life of the hen: 
one is when she discovers and picks up in 
the yard a particularly lucious and appetiz- 
ing morsel, and looks around in agony to 
see if any other hen has seen her picking 
it up, and runs ‘in desperation to get a spot 
where she can eat it by herself. Her face 
at that moment is one of the unhappiest to 
be seen on a living creature. The other 
moment is when for the first time she issues 
from the hen-house, surrounded by her little 
brood which she has just hatched out her- 
self. Her face then is the happiest im- 
aginable, for you cannot enter the land of 
your heart’s desire alone. You must bring 
your friends, your home, your village, your 
neighbors, your work associates along with 
you. Arnold tells us of a trail among the 
mountains on the night of an awful storm. 
A few travelers were caught out upon it. 
They strained on with frowning foreheads, 
and lips sternly compressed, over gorges set 
in snow, amid storm, crashes of thunder and 
roaring torrents, while unseen snow beds 
dislodged themselves upon their perilous 
path. Some few managed as by miracle to 
reach the inn; the door was opened and 
the light of the inn parlor lit up the snow- 
laden atmosphere without. At last, late at 
night, came another knock at the door; 
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when it was opened, there was Arnold’s 
father, who had managed to reach the haven 
of safety. But as they looked out, lo! he 
was not alone; there was with him a little 
band of weaker ones, whom he had safely 
piloted through the storm and danger. He 
would not be saved alone. This is the 
second great truth: You cannot, even with 
the most precious morsel in your grasp, ever 
reach the land of your heart’s desire alone. 

The third fact about it is that it is a land 
of the miracles of God. You have to make 
it yourself; but when you do, God furnishes 
it with wondrous, unexpected miracles. Abt 
Vogler was building at his organ a glorious 
palace of music. He raised great golden 
spires above it that soared up towards the 
evening sky; but when he had done his best, 
then a miracle occurred. The stars began 
to yearn down from heaven to touch the 
golden pinnacles he had raised. They joined, 
and all heaven seemed to flow down and 
fill the wide spaces of the palace he had 
built. When you have done your part of 
willing, and working and wishing, then God 
bestirs himself and begins. Unmerited love 
comes in; friends who love you so much 
better than you deserve, surround you; un- 
expected success beams in through the win- 
dows of your palace. Your utmost is God’s 
opportunity. He never works as you ex- 
pect, but he abundantly satisfies you. It 
is the testimony of all who have dared to 
try that his miracles exceed all that we can 
desire. 


Some Historical Helps 
In the Congregational Library at Boston 


OR the last two years we have been 

thinking in terms of three centuries; 
and now we look forward only six years to 
another tercentennial celebration—that of 
the great Puritan emigration to ‘New Eng- 
land, whieh began at Salem in 1628 and 
continued through the greater part of the 
century. It overflowed (and absorbed be- 
fore the century closed) the Plymouth Col- 
ony, stamping its impress upon all New 
England, which in turn stamped it upon the 
nation. Six years are none too many for a 
diligent student to spend in tracing this 
great historic movement. What help can 
he find in the Congregational Library? 

As to facilities for study: the library has 
a quiet situation, in the rear of the Congre- 
gational House, at Number 14 Beacon Street, 
3oston. Like the library of the Athenzeum, 
it looks out on the Granary Burying Ground. 
There are several tables for the use of stu- 
dents, and the service is more prompt than 
in many other libraries; in fact, self-service 
is permitted to a reasonable extent. 

As to the material, let us begin with books 
produced on this side the sea. We have the 
two entire series of the “Collections and the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society,” one hundred and twenty-six 
volumes thus far, published from 1792 to 
1922. They throw light backward as well 
as forward from 1792, traversing all the 


long history of New England, and illumi- 
nating many a dark corner thereof. They 
have brought into public possession many 
valuable books that existed only in manu- 
script before; for instance, Governor Brad- 
ford’s History, and the diaries of Samuel 
Sewall and of Cotton Mather. 

These books are well supplemented, from 
a more personal point of view, by the “Regis- 
ter of the New Hngland Historie Genealogi- 
cal Society” (1847-1922), of which some vol- 
umes are very rare, but our file is complete. 
Add to these the sumptuous publications of 
the Prince Society, of which the first volume 
reproduces Wood's “New England Prospect” 
(1634), while the latest gives the “Records 
of the New England Company of 1649.” That 
year (1649) is the date of the first edition 
of the “Cambridge Platform of Church Dis- 


‘cipline”; our library has the unique Brinley 


copy. Then there are Shurtleff’s “Records 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony,” in six 
folio volumes; Felt’s “Ecclesiastical History 
of New England” (two volumes); and the 
standard histories, from John Winthrop and 
William Hubbard of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, through Cotton Mather, Thomas Prince 
and Thomas Hutchinson, of the eighteenth, 
with John S. Barry and John G. Palfrey of 
the nineteenth, to Edward Channing of the 
twentieth; besides numerous monographs by 
such scholars as Alexander Young, Leonard 
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Bacon, George W. Ellis, Charles F. Adams, 
John Fiske, Justin Winsor, the Dexters and 
the Walkers. 

When we pass to English publications, the 
value of our library is even more evident. 
Hanbury’s “Historical Memorials” carry on 
the story of the Independents to 1660, while 
the “Harleian Miscellany,’ Rushworth’s 
‘Historical Collections” and the “Calendars 
of Domestic State Papers” (1642-1660), re- 
print many original sources. The transac- 
tions of the Congregational Historical So- 
ciety and of the Baptist Historical Society 
often bring new materials to light. Among 
many British historians of the period, men- 
tion should be made of Daniel Neal, David 
Masson, John A. Doyle and Samuel R. 
Gardiner. 

The student who wishes to go into the 
subject more deeply will find extensive bib- 
liographies in our library. He may consult 
Winsor’s “Narrative and Critical History of 
America” (vol. 3), the “Cambridge Modern 
History” (vol. 7) and, above all, the ap- 
pendix to Dr. Dexter’s great volume, ‘“‘Con- 
eregationalism as seen in its Literature.” 
Here are listed, as published from 1630 to 
1660, inclusive, 1297 titles of books and 
pamphlets. The Congregational Library 
possesses Dr. Dexter’s own annotated copy 
of this bibliography, in which he indicates 
the works he obtained after its issue in 1880 
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until his death in 1890. From this it ap- 
pears that out of the 1,297 he had finally 
acquired 450, whereas our library now has 
584, reprints being included in both cases. 
Among the rarest of these books of ours is 
Thomas Lechford’s “Plain Dealing, or Newes 
from New England,’ the London edition 
of 1642. 

One chief value of the Congregational 
Library lies in these original sources of his- 
tory. Within those years, 1630-1660, came the 
long and bitter controversies between the 
Established Church on the one hand and 
the Dissenters on the other; and again, 
within the ranks of the Dissenters, in the 
equally animated discussions between the 
systems of Presbyterianism and Congrega- 
tionalism. Those were the days when the 
banner of our Independent polity was borne 
by Hampden, Pym and Vane, by Cromwell 
and Milton; when the Long Parliament, at 
first overwhelmingly Presbyterian, and domi- 
nated by the Westminster Assembly, was 
honeycombed with Independency, then re- 
duced to its lowest terms, and dispersed by 
the will of sturdy Oliver. 

By far the ablest of all who entered the 
literary arena on either side was John 
Milton. Born in 1608, he lived until 1674, 
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and thus was in the fullness of his powers 
at the period of this Puritan struggle. He 
soon proved himself a valiant and redoubt- 
able combatant. Our library possesses—be- 
sides his complete prose works in a modern 
edition—the first three of these sledge- 
hammer attacks, in original imprints dated 
1641. We have also an excessively rare 
tract, published anonymously but ascribed 
to Milton by Dr. Dexter, who knew of only 
two copies—one in the British Museum, the 
other in the Bodleian, at Oxford. It was 
issued in 1650, and the title reads:- “The 
Grand Case of Conscience concerning the 
Engagement stated and resolved; or, a strict 
survey of the Solemn League and Covenant 
in reference to the present Engagement.” 

It must be confessed that our champion 
shared the defects of his time in a zeal that 
was but scantly tempered with courtesy. It 
was an iconoclastic age, and it was Milton 
who wrote “Hikonoklastes,” to shatter the 
royal image of Charles the First. Although 
there were giants then, it would be strange 
if our day could not show a marked im- 
provement in Christian comity. So far 
from belaboring Presbyterians and Episco- 
palians nowadays, we hail them as brothers 
in unity. 
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We have not been so fortunate as our 
friends oversea in procuring portraits of 
our spiritual ancestors. The great gallery 
of old Puritan portraits—Milton, Baxter, 
Increase Mather, Isaac Watts and scores of 
other leaders—is found in the Dr. Williams 
Library in London. But a multitude of 
engravings and other prints of eminent men, 
scattered through hundreds of volumes in 
our library, have been indexed and thus 
made accessible; there are also framed por- 
traits of western Congregational pioneers— 
A. L. Stone, C. L. Goodell, Cyrus Northrop 
and others; while the reading-room has a 
noteworthy collection of oil paintings of 
Congregational pastors in Boston and vicin- 
ity in the nineteenth century. This includes 
Lyman Beecher, of Hanover St.; Henry M. 
Dexter, of Pine St.; William Jenks, of Green 
St.; Edward N. Kirk, of Mount Vernon St.; 
Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge; Alonzo 
H. Quint, of Jamaica Plain; and Augustus 
C. Thompson, of Roxbury. 

The sight of such faces should awaken 
fruitful thoughts in us and our successors; 
thoughts of humility and gratitude; and also 
of wisdom, if there be truth in the old Latin 
proverb: Admiratio est semen sapientiae. 


Completing the Apportionment 


Facing the Situation and Meeting Our Responsibility 


ARLY in the present year, when it be- 
E came obvious that the churches had 
contributed less than $3,000,000 on the 
$5,000,000 Apportionment in 1921, three ad- 
vertisements were inserted in The Congre- 
gationalist, detailing “The Effect of the 
Shortage” for all the missionary societies. 
A little later, the leaflet entitled ‘“‘The Con- 
sequences,” which presented an analysis of 
what had resulted from the failure to raise 
the full Apportionment, was distributed at 
State Conferences and sent to many of the 
pastors direct. More recently the leaflet en- 
titled “A Referendum to 800,000 Congrega- 
tionalists’” has been sent to the pastors, ac- 
companied by a letter signed by the chair- 
man of the Commission on Missions, and, 
in the instance of the Woman’s Societies, 
by a letter signed by the presidents of the 
Woman’s Council and of the Woman’s Fed- 
eration. During the month of June, ad- 
vertisements have been appearing in The 
Congregationalist which are intended to 
emphasize and re-enforce the information 
distributed through other channels. 

This is not a new appeal; it is simply a 
call to the churches to make an extra effort 
toward meeting their apportionments dur- 
ing this year, 1922, if they have not secured 
subscriptions for such apportionments in 
full. The churches which have secured sub- 
scriptions in full ought not to be solicited 
to do more. Pastors and leaders, however, 
who are willing to tell sueh congregations 
what the situation is, and give the oppor- 
tunity for further giving, may help to 
remedy the situation by such a course. Any 


By Rev. James E. McConnell, D.D. 
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donors who, after having already made be- 
neyolence pledges, are willing and disposed 
to give more, in view of the urgency of the 
needs, should be encouraged to do so, and 
should be regarded as having joined the 
ranks of what has been designated as “Com- 
rades of the Second Mile.” 

The impression seems to have been made 
upon some that the $5,000,000 is not actu- 
ally needed. Those who still have that 
impression are urged to read the leaflet 
entitled: “The Consequences,’ where it is 
elearly shown that $2,100,000, or the 42 per 
cent., that was not raised on the $5,000,000 
Apportionment has resulted in debts amount- 
ing to $300,000; in extra hardships for the 
missionaries on account of meagre salaries, 
to the amount of $250,000; in stringent 
economies that have been practiced with a 
resulting damage to the work in hand, esti- 
mated at $600,000; in an arrested growth 
of the regular work, to the extent of $400,- 


000; and in a withholding of $550,000, which . 


was needed in order to assist deserving 
educational institutions, and provide for 
miscellaneous causes, such as the Federal 
Council of Churches and the American Bible 
Society. 

Tur NEEDS 

From a letter that has recently been re- 
ceived from Shansi, China, we quote the 
following: 

“There never was a time when more 
people were crowding in such numbers into 
the Christian Church as just now. We have 
during these last few months received ap- 
peals from forty different churches asking 


that preachers be sent to them; and a 
preacher also includes a Bible woman. It 
is surely a matter of strategic importance 
that while these opportunities are open to 
us we make a very special effort to take 
advantage of them.” 

Another letter that comes from an Ameri- 
can Board missionary closes with this sig- 
nificant statement : 

“I know that you of the Board rooms 
have your hard times and are doing your 
best for us all—but you are not face to face 
with these people and their poverty and 
need as we are. My contention is that your 
policy is wrong. Cut out a mission or two 
rather than starve them all. You are guided 
too much by sentiment. Face the facts, 
and do it soon, or you'll ruin your whole 
work.” 

Such a question as this must be answered 
by the churches and those who hold the 
funds that will be required to save the 
necessity of cutting down the work. 

The Secretary of Missions of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society reports 
that an appeal has just been received from 
a State Board affirming that the salaries of 
Assistant Superintendents were not enough 
to enable them to live comfortably. If in- 
creases were made in these salaries, how- 
ever, it would throw out of adjustment other 
salaries. If the increases asked for are not 
granted, some of the faithful field men will 
be obliged to resign, with the result that 
others will be secured to fill their places 
who will be less competent and successful. 
Increases of salaries for the missionaries in 
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many fields will have to be made or the 
churches must do without pastors. Loud 
calls and splendid opportunities for new 
work are being disregarded on account of 
the lack of funds. The Secretary of Mis- 
sions Says: 

“Our work is already pared to the quick. 
To retrench still further would be nothing 
short of a calamity. The financial situation 
is so distressing at Melstone, Mont., owing 
to lack of employment of supporters, that 
the pastor contemplates giving half time on 
half pay, but he does not intend to leave the 
field.” 

The Chureh Building Society Secretary 
reports that there were 1389 applications, 
asking for $366,910, that were carried over 
from 1921 into 1922. Buildings for the col- 
ored churches in New York, Cleveland and 
Chicago cannot be erected unless the Church 
Building Society grants material aid to 
these enterprises. Churches at Austin, Tex., 
and St. Joseph, Mo., are obliged to delay 
their plans because of the inability of the 
Church Building Society to help them. The 
Japanese Church in Los Angeles and the 
Italian Church, at Grantwood, N. J., will be 
hampered in their praiseworthy undertak- 
ings if the Society does not receive a con- 
siderable addition to the amount that has 
been contributed. There are other churches 
that are doubtless as deserving as those 
that have been mentioned—notably, Peters- 
burg and Winter Park, Fla.; Walla Walla, 
Wash.; Lansing and Ann Arbor, Mich. It 
will be simply impossible to help these 
churches unless the contributions on the 
Apportionment are materially increased. 

The Sunday School Extension Society, by 
most careful economy and thorough plan- 
ning, has managed to keep out of actual 
debt, but only at the tremendous cost of 
leaving certain things undone. Among these 
are the failure to employ at least five field 
workers in pioneer territory and ten new 
joint field workers in co-operation with the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. 
Over 200 Congregational college young people 
who offered themselves for student summer 
service had to be told that, while the op- 


portunities were numerous, the lack of 
funds made it impossible to commission 
them. 


The American Missionary Association has 
reported to the churches during the past 
two years the almost desperate situation 
which confronts them, especially with refer- 
ence to their school work in the South. As 
an illustration of the needs of this Society, 
note the following: 

The Blanche Kellogg Institute in Porto 
Rico has 27 girls housed in three rooms, 
built for recitation rooms. Seventy-five 
girls could be in training for service if 
$20,000 could be secured for the erection 
of a suitable building in which these girls 
might be accommodated. 

The Congregational Education Society, if 
it had been able to incur the outlay, might 
have wisely employed a young people’s sec- 
retary, a student and recruiting secretary, 
and could have responded to the appeals 
made from university centers to care for 
our Congregational students in religious 
ways. Some of those who are now serving 
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in these fields are receiving such meagre 
salaries that their wives are under the 
necessity. of teaching school. It has been 
impossible, with the funds available, to 
handle adequately the Sunday school work. 
Practically nothing has been done in com- 
parison with what other denominations are 
doing for religious day schools and daily 
vacation Bible schools. The Society has 
been obliged to-curtail student aid for those 
going into professional and religious work. 

The following is an illustration of the 
effect of the shortage on the Congregational 
Board of Ministerial Relief: 

“\ man who has had forty-seven years of 
service in the Congregational ministry, and 
is now seventy-three years of age, had a 
stroke of paralysis. He has rendered good 
and faithful service and is evidently a man 
of no little ability. He says that $600 is 
the least he can get on with. We could 
not offer him a grant of more than $300.” 

If our people in the churches that have 
not raised their apportionment will only 
respond according to their ability, and, in 
recognition of the urgency of the present 
situation, the work will be saved from fur- 
ther curtailment, the workers will be en- 
couraged, the givers will be blessed and the 
outlook for the Apportionment in coming 
years will be brightened. 


1922’s Young Missionaries 

The American Board’s annual conference 
with its newly appointed missionaries occupied 
this year the days from June 13 to 18. The 
faces of most of the conference members appear 
in our cover picture. Some of the candidates, 
however, were not present when the picture 
was taken, among them, Miss Esther Moody, 
daughter of Ambert G. Moody, of B. Northfield, 
Mass., and grandniece of the famous evan- 


gelist. | Miss Moody is scheduled for North 
China. 
Another absentee was Mr. Steward B. 


Nichols, of Amherst College, who is to repre- 
sent his college for the next two years at 
Doshisha University in Japan. When he 
sails, later in the summer, he will carry the 
samurai sword, which belonged to Joseph Nee- 
sima, the Amherst graduate who founded 
Doshisha; and he looks forward. to strength- 
ening the already cordial relations between 
the two institutions. 

Four doctors were in attendance, one a 
woman. Dr. Cushman, of Farmington, Me., 
had for years longed to be a missionary. Al- 
though prevented, she had continued to fit 
herself for foreign service and now goes, at her 
own expense, to join the West Africa Mission. 
Dr. Wilson I. Dodd, with his fiancée is en 
route for Turkey. He is the son of the famous 
Dr. Dodd, of Konia. Dr. Morledge goes to 
assist Dr. McCord in Durban, South Africa, 
in the first medical school established for the 
Zulus. He has had various medical experi- 
ences, the latest being with the U. S. Govern- 
ment in its eare for disabled veterans. Dr. 
Jameson, with his future wife is appointed 
to Ceylon. 

Africa claims six of this year’s group. Per- 
haps the story of Rev. and Mrs. Samuel B. 
Coles is most interesting. They are negroes, 
graduates of Talladega and Fiske Universities. 
Mr. Coles has studied mechanics and during 
the war was in charge of a “First Aid” corps, 
so his medical training is considerable. Mrs. 
Coles had studied nursing and social service. 
They go, with their two-year old daughter 

(Continued on next page) 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
A Gift that Waits our Taking 


Comment on Topic for July 9-15 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: How to Get the Blessings of Free- 
dom. John 8: 81-36. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

This is an interesting dialogue between Jesus 
and the Jews. Note the contrast between the 
literal minds of the latter and the spiritual 
thought of Jesus. Another contrast is between 
the external things as they appealed to the 
Jews and the moral ideals of Jesus. Still a 
third contrast is between the temporal and 
the eternal. The faith of the partly con- 
verted Jews was crude, but it was a begin- 
ning, and Jesus welcomed that. Hventually 
they would come into the realm of full free- 
dom. Note that the saving thing for them 
was not simply truth, but the truth—which 
Christ brought and which he is. The great 
thing it frees from is sin. Any one who lives 
a life of sin is not a free man, but a slave. 
(Compare Rom. 6: 16, 20-23). Jesus alone is 
the Emancipator from that. 


Leads for the Leader 

The Fourth of July emphasizes for us—if 
we stop long enough on that day to think of 
it—our political freedom. Analyze this. The 
subject of this meeting brings us face to face, 
to a far greater freedom which our Christ 
gives us. : 

Study the various ways that our sins make 
slaves of us.. Can we of our own resources 
break these shackles? 

What will the truth of science do for us? 
It may make us wiser, healthier, more effec- 
tive. Is that enough? 

What will the truth of history do? 
does experience do for us? 

What does the truth which is at the heart 
of our Christian faith do? For us as individ- 
uals? For heathen peoples? For our country? 

Stop a few moments on the picture of 
spiritual freedom as given in Gal. 4: 1-7. 


What 


Thoughts for Members 

Jesus, Imperator, holding the keys of earth 
and hell, Master of the Universe, King of 
Kings, and Lord of Lords, is here. We must 
not think of Christ as in a far-distant heaven, 
looking upon the struggles of earth, but present 
in the midst of them. Our Emperor is walking 
through the ranks. 

—R. J. Campbell. 


The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 

O Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by Thine. 

—W hittier. 


Out from the sins that burden me, 
Dragging me down from life’s true goal, 
I thank Thee, God, that I may be, 
A Christ-led, upward striving soul. 
—J. H. K. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Master mine, whom to know is eternal 
life, and whom to serve is perfect freedom, fill 
me again with such a longing for that life and 
that emancipation from the baser things about 
me, that I may never find my complete satisfac- 
tion until I find it in Thee. Amen. 
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The Oidest Church in Rome 


In March of this year, while workmen 
were digging the foundation for a garage 
in Rome, they broke through a vaulting into 
an ancient hypogeum, or burial vault, con- 
taining a Christian church. The structure 
is located on the Viale Manzoni, in the part 
of the city where Christianity first gained 
a foothold.! Not far away are the huge 
basilica of St. John Lateran, in the bap- 
tistery of which Constantine is said to have 
been baptized in the early fourth century, 
and the small and very ancient church of 
San Clemente (of which Cardinal O’Connell 
is titular), built over the house of Clement, 
who is mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Philippians (4: 3). This newly discovered 
hypogeum, in the opinion of such authori- 
ties as Lanciani, dates from the first Chris- 
tian century, and preserves on its walls 
in a remarkably good state the original 
frescoes. ; 

The Italian 
took charge of the find, has 
no authoritative statement, 
eight photographs which 
contain no hint of interpretation. 


which at 
as yet given out 
and the twenty- 
I have obtained 
They 


government, once 
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FRESCOES IN THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED CHRISTIAN CHAPEL 


Professor Lanciani identifies the figure in the left center as that of St. Peter, 
and claims that the portrait is contemporary and authentic 


merely show the various panels and vault- 
ings, the series of faces and full-length fig- 


INTERIOR OF CHAPEL 


In 


the newly-discovered Ohristian burying vault of the first century, 


showing exit into the crypt 


ures on the walls, done after the style 
familiar to us in Pompeii, and on the back 
the tantalizing statement of the particular 
location of the view. Nevertheless, the 
rumor has gone abroad that among the por- 
traits are authentic contemporary likenesses 
of the apostles Peter and Paul. If this 
rumor should prove to be true, the find 
would become an event of the first magni- 
tude in the realm of Christian art. 
ALBERT HW), BAILEY, 


1922’s Young Missionaries 
(Continued from preceding page) 
Laura, who was a pet of the Conference, to 
West Africa. They are to be supported by the 
colored Congregational churches in the South, 
and are bound for the new station at Galange, 
where King Chequetocoli, declared he would 
reign no longer unless a Christian teacher was 

sent him. 

Missionaries by heredity were also recognized, 
Besides Dr. Dodd, following his doctor father 
in Turkey, was Donald G. Tewksbury, going 
to North China, where his father, Rev. E. G. 
Tewksbury served from 1890 through the days 
of the Boxers, up to 1906. Miss Florella 
Pedley, too, is the daughter of a missionary, 
Rey. Hilton Pedley, D.D., now prominent in 
the Japan mission. 

The sessions of the Conference followed 
much the lines of former gatherings. They 
closed with a Godspeed service in Park St. 
Church, Boston, on Sunday evening, June 18. 
The large auditorium was crowded, even to 
the gallery stairs. A striking feature of the 
service was the presentation of American flags 
to the outgoing missionaries by the young 
people of Greater Boston. Representatives of 
the various societies marched down the aisles 
to the platform and stood one in front of each 
young missionary. At a signal the flag passed 
from donors to candidates and the latter began 
singing “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
As the donors returned to their places. the 
Boston young people sang the second verse and 
the whole congregation joined-in the closing 
part of the martial hymn. 

Dr. Eddy, of the A. B. C. F. M., made the 
charge to the people. Then, after Dr. Conrad’s 


‘impressive charge to the missionaries, Home 


Secretary Cornelius H. Patton, offered the 
solemn and touching prayer of consecration 
with which the Conference closed. F. Ss. F. 
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The Church as a Friendly Institution 


Rev. Allen A. Stockdale, of Toledo, First, 
writing regarding “A New Way to Solve Old 
Problems,” also, the account of their ehureh 
school by its director, Rev. Frank E. Duddy, 
adds: “There is one feature which is not men- 
tioned in the book which seems to be one of 
outstanding power among our people. I have 
back of the pulpit, exalted upon a high altar 
effect, a beautiful cross. During the singing 
of the last hymn the Baby Church and Kinder- 
garten department come into the large audi- 
torium with their teachers and workers and 
into the pulpit with me. For just a moment 
after the close of the hymn, I allow them to 
recognize their fathers and mothers and friends 
in the audience with just a smile and wave of 
the hand, the conception being that we are 
training them to think of the church as some- 
thing natural—friendly, and that need not be 
feared or dreaded. ‘The touch of the children 
at the close of the service is always one of 
power and joy to the strangers in the audience ; 
men from hotels, who probably have little folks 
at home, and to all lovers of children. This is 
kept under such control that it is always done 
with dignity, gentleness, and sweetness of child 


Dr. 


Interpreting Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Dream 


International Sunday School 
July 9. Daniel 2: 36-48, 4? 

The incident that we study today is one of 
the most interesting of the dream episodes of 
the Bible; also it has furnished one of the most 
fascinating and bewildering puzzles of inter- 


for 


Lesson 


pretation. 

The King’s Dream. The setting of the 
story is dramatic. We see this Oriental des- 
pot, with power of life and death over his sub- 
jects, cruel when his will is thwarted and 
beset. by superstitions and fears. He is dis- 
turbed by dreams; he forgets what the content 
of them is; he commands his sorcerers to do 
something that they never had been asked to 
do before, namely, to tell what a forgotten 
dream was as well as to interpret it. They 
were powerless. Then Daniel found out what 
the dream was and also gaye an interpreta- 
tion of it. 

Note the graphic details of the dream in 
vs. 31-35. The great image; the five parts of 
it, head, breast, belly, legs and feet; the great 
stone; the shattering of the image; the stone 
becoming a great mountain and filling the 
whole earth. It was a most picturesque and 
vivid dream. 

The Explanation. This is found in vs. 3645, 
which is the specific text printed in our les- 
son. How shall we follow it out? One way is 
to attempt to determine just what historical 
empires and rulers correspond to the items 
as they are set forth in order; the other, to 
take the statements as they are found in the 
passage, not endeavoring to fit them into any 
particular course of history, but allowing them 
to remain as they stood in the mind of the 


life. After this, all of the little ones turn to- 
ward the cross, kneel down looking toward 


the cross, fold their hands and close their 
eyes and in this position the benediction 
is given. This trains the children to be quiet 


and reverent and feeds their little minds upon 
the great meaning of the Church as a place of 
reverence and worship. I wish you could see 
it, sometime. 


A Young People’s Constitution 


ARTICLE 1—Name. The name of this organ- 
ization shall be the Sunday Hvening Fellow- 
ship. 

ARTICLE 2—Purpose. The purpose of the 
Fellowship shall be to develop among our young 
people responsibility and initiative, friendship, 
knowledge of needs and readiness to meet them, 
chiefly through a Sunday evening devotional 
meeting. While membership is not conditioned 
upon a pledge to participate, it is expected that 
each member will endeavor to take his or her 
part in meetings and work. 

ARTICLE 3—Membership. The membership 
privilege shall be open to all those who are 


members of the Boys’ the Girls’, and the 
Young People’s departments of the Sunday 
school, and to any who will declare their sup- 
port of the purposes of the Fellowship by sign- 
ing the roll. Membership shall be completed 
by vote of the membership committee. 


ARTICLE 4.—Officers. The officers shall be 
a president, vice-president, a secretary and a 
treasurer, whose duties shall be those usual to 
such offices. They shall be elected annually. 
The officers shall constitute the executive com- 
mittee, which shall have general oversight of 
the Fellowship, and shall appoint the standing 
committees. 

ARTICLE 5—Committees. The membership 
committee shall recruit the membership and 
encourage the full exercise of members in the 
purpose named. The devotional committee 
shall be responsible for programs and general 
character of the meetings. The social com- 
mittee shall promote the social life of the 
Fellowship. 

ARTICLE 6—WMeetings. Regular meetings 
shall be held Sunday evenings. The annual 
meeting shall be held the second Sunday of 
December. 


Davis’ Bible Class 


king and his court at the time. The former 
method will lead us into all sorts of specula- 
tion; the latter will give us the true meaning 
of the passage and not induce us to put upon 
it any particular interpretation. 

To all those who see in such a _ prophetic 
passage as this a veritable chart of events, 
“history foretold,’ nothing less than the de- 
termination of the historical meaning of each 
item will be satisfactory. But the problems 
involved here are complex and baffling. There 
are many books in which this kind of an in- 
terpretation may be found, for example: I. M. 
Haldeman, “Ten Sermons on the Second Com- 
ing,” pages 610 following. This interpreta- 
tion sees in the golden head, Babylon, the 
kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar; the second was 
Medo-Persia; the third, Greece; the fourth, 
Rome; the fifth, represented by the legs and 
the ten toes of the feet, is composed of those 
divisions of the Roman empire which have 
been worked out historically and are finally 
to take shape in ten constitutional monarchies 
which mingle the iron and clay of despotism 
and democracy. When this condition is 
reached, Christ, represented by the stone cut 
out of the mountain without hands, shall be 
manifested to set up the Millennial Kingdom, 
which is to be established in splendor at 
Jerusalem for a thousand years. This is the 
interpretation of the passage as it is generally 
given by those who regard it as containing a 
map of the future. 

On the other hand the more general ex- 
planation is given, whereby it is not attempted 
to give specific interpretations, but the final 
triumph of the spiritual reign of God is 
affirmed. Nations may rise and fall; civili- 
zations may flourish and perish; but the steady 
development of the divine purpose goes on 
through it all, and finally there shall be es- 


tablished a kingdom of righteousness, peace 
and joy, which Jesus described and toward 
which the Holy Spirit is guiding us in count- 
less ways. This conception of the passage 
keeps to its central truth and discovers in 
it the revelation of the plan of the Father God 
for the world; but it does not interpret it in 
the terms of the objective and Millennial 
Kingdom. 

For the Greater Glory of God. Which-ever 
interpretation is given, the climax of the narra- 
tive lies in the affirmation of v. 47, “Your God 
is the Lord of kings.’’ This is the. truth that 
must not be missed, whichever interpretation 
we may give to the dream of Nebuchadnezzar. 
There is a sovereign God in earth and heaven. 
The progress of the race is not a matter of 
chance. The will of God is a facet with which 
to reckon. We feel that physical force is 
mighty ; we rely upon the power that we can 
develop in industry, polities and treaties. This 
was the favorite doctrine when Nebuchad- 
nezzar dreamed in Babylon; it is the dominant 
idea when presidents and prime ministers 
meet at Versailles. There is another truth 
that the nations need sorely to learn. God is 
the greater fact, and his majesty and honor 
are supreme above the needs of fleets and 
armies. Behind the movement of life lies the 
purpose of God. Whether it can be plotted by a 
chart or not, the truth is valid just the same. The 
movements of history are for the greater glory 
of God. We retard by our failures, but we can- 
not finally thwart the progress of the Kingdom 
of God. Our explanations of that Kingdom 
may differ; but it abides and will conquer. 


O Ware 
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Peace Through Faith 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for July 9-15 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 
Six months with the Epistles. 


Theme, Haperiencing Redemption in Our Own 
Lives. 

Theme for the week, Peace through Faith. 
Rom. 5: 1. 
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A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 


(For hymns see “Devotional Hymns,” and for 
prayers, “A Book of Prayers,’’ each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on Evangelism, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 


Sunday. Peace through Faith. Rom. He 1 
11. Comment 1; Hymn 36; Prayer 33. 

Monday. Servants of righteousness. Rom. 
6: 12-23. Comment 2; Hymn 16; Prayer 74. 

Tuesday. Freedom from dead ceremonials. 
Rom. 7: 1-11. Comment 3; Hymn 17; Prayer 
12. 

Wednesday. The struggle within. Rom. fins 
12-25. Comment 4; Hymn 21; Prayer 10. 


Thursday. Mastery through the Spirit. 
Rom. 8: 1-17. Comment 5; Hymn 32; Prayer 
13. 

Friday. All things for our good. Rom. 8: 


18-30. Comment 6; Hymn 27; Prayer 18. 


Saturday. More than conquerors. Rom. 8: 
31-39. Comment 7; Hymn 3; Prayer 30. 


PTT COCO 


Suggestions for the prayer meeting. Concen- 
trate this week upon ‘‘Peace”; but beware of side- 
tracks. There are many uses for the word peace. 
In this connection, it is the peace of the redeemed 
man. Make it personal. 


1. A vigorous peace. (Rom. 5: 1). We 
use the word peace in various senses; for 
example, with loving hearts we carve upon 
the stones which mark the resting place of our 
dead the words, “Rest in Peace.” By this we 
mean that their labors, as well as their trou- 
bles, are over. Such is not the peace which 
Paul is thinking of. Again we speak of certain 
persons living peaceful lives, signifying that 
they spend their time in quiet and uneventful 
ways, without stress of labor or struggle. 
This is not the peace which Paul speaks of. 
Again we speak of peace as following war at its 
conclusion. The apostle was thinking of a 
great struggle, and there is something of this 
significance in his words, but there is more. 
Paul himself was a great dynamo. He lived in 
abundant labors, and was still experiencing 
conflicts without end; but within there was the 
moving of a mighty life without jar or friction. 
One walks through the great power-houses at 
the base of Niagara Falls remembering the 
tremendous tumult created by the cataract, and 
knows the mighty power which is being har- 
nessed here, but perhaps his chief impression 
is that of frictionless dynamic. Such is peace, 
great, vigorous—expressing itself without jar. 

2. Freedom through high slavery. (Rom. 6: 
17, 18). “Being made free from sin, ye be- 
eame seryants (bond servants) of righteous- 
ness.” The writer conceives of the Christian 
as entering into “the life of the ages’ by way 
of binding himself out to the right master. 
There is a0 detached freedom. The stars in 
their courses are free only because they are 
obedient to the mighty command of their cen- 


Closet and Altar 


REST IN FAITH 


Come unto me, all ye who labor and are 
heawy-laden, and I will give you rest.— 
Matt. 11: 28. 


God hath laid this precious stone in Sion, 
for this very purpose, that weary souls may 
rest upon it; and why should not I make 
use of it according to his intention ?—Robert 
Leighton. 


Oh, the comfort, the inexpressible com- 
fort, of feeling safe with a person; having 
neither to weigh thoughts nor measure 
words, but pour them all right out just as 
they are, chaff and grain together, knowing 
that a faithful hand will take and sift 
them, keep what is worth keeping, and with 
the breath of kindness blow the rest away. 
—Dinah Mulock Craik. 


Through all my little daily cares there is 

One thought that comfort brings whene’er it 
comes. 

'Tis this: “God knows.” He knows 

Each struggle that my hard heart makes, to 
bring 

My will to his. Often, when night time comes, 

My heart is full of tears, because the good 

That seemed at morn so easy to be done, 


Has proved so hard; but then, remembering ° 


That a kind Father is my judge, I say, 


“He knows.” And so I lay me down with 
trust, 

That his good hand will give me needed 
strength, 


To better do his work in coming days. 
—Harriet M’Ewan Kimball. 


But this discourse on care is not merely 
the product of a holiday mood. It repre- 
sents the habitual mood of the speaker, 
springing out of his religious faith, which 
consists in a constant, unwavering belief in 
a God who is a Father and in a paternal 
Providence. The faith and the temper, be 
it noted, go together.—A. B. Bruce. 


I have one preacher that I love better 
than any other on earth; it is my little tame 
robin, who preaches to me daily. I put his 
crumbs upon my window sill, especially at 
night. He hops onto the window sill when 
he wants his supply, and takes as much as 
he desires to satisfy his need. From thence 
he always hops to a little tree close by and 
lifts his voice to God, and sings his carol 
of praise and gratitude, tucks his little 
head under his wing and goes fast asleep, 
and leaves tomorrow to look after itself. 
He is the best preacher that I have on 
earth.—Martin Luther. 


Make thy tranquillity, O Lord, to dwell 
amongst us, and thy peace to abide in our 
hearts. May our voices proclaim thy truth, 
and may thy cross be the guardian of our 
souls. Account us worthy, O Lord, with 


the boldness that is of thee, to offer unto 

thee of thy grace a pure and holy prayer, - 

through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
—Nestorian Liturgy. 
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tral body. 
through release from the wrong affiliation by 
assuming the stronger and the right affiliation. 


Freedom, in Paul’s sense, is found 


This is high slavery. 


demption. 
2 


3. Living by dying. (Rom. 7: 6). The 
fishes live in the water; they are dead to the 
atmosphere because they cannot live in it; 
their organisms are not so adjusted as to con- 
tinue to react positively without water. If 
they were to be transformed so as to live in 
the air they could not live in the water; they 
must die to the water in order to live to the 
air. Similarly land animals would need to 
die to the possibility of living in the air, if they 
were to become able to live in the water con- 
tinuously. Something like this is true in the 
spiritual existence of man. He cannot breathe 
sin and righteousness at the same time. If he 
is to be a creature of righteousness he must 
surrender the right and power to live in sin at 
the same time. One cannot be a Judas and a 
John simultaneously. Spiritual ‘life jor re- 
demption is born of the death of the formal, 
the animal and the sinful life. 


In it are freedom and re- 


4. The peace of victory within. (Rom. 7: 
24, 25). Hilarious joy marked Armistice 
Day. Out of the horrible war the world was 


coming to peace. It was appropriate that 
there should be outbursting joy. Something 
like this was the personal experience in the 
soul of the apostle Paul at the realization of 
victory within. Hyery fresh Christian does 
well to make sure that the quiet of his life 
is not that of death, but rather that of right- 
eous peace within, the consequence of substan- 


tial victory over the lower man. 


5. When God breathes on man. (Rom. 8: 


11). “Through his Spirit (breath) that 
dwelleth in you.” In that great hymn of crea- 
tion which opens the book of Genesis, God is 
said to have breathed into man and ‘man 
became a living soul.” God has not stopped 
breathing. Where hearts are open His breath 
enters, and the consequences are those of re- 
demption. In that breath men verily become 
living souls. Their lives are spiritual. This 
happened when the disciples followed Jesus; 
it happens when “learners” follow him today. 


6. Can anything really injure the Christian. 
(Rom. 8: 28). We need to define our word 
injure. Of course the Christian may cut his 
finger and it. will bleed. Likewise wicked men 
may set upon a Christian and beat him; it 
will hurt. They may kill him; he will die as 
other men. But if Judas could do nothing 
really to injure Jesus, if Gethsemane and the 
Cross were not real injuries to the Christ but 
rather rounds on which he climbed to the 


‘right hand of God, then may we not be sure 


that ‘fall things work together for good to them 
that love God?” 


7. Peace in spite of everything. (Rom. 8: 
37).. In the midst of his passion Jesus said to 
his disciples, ““My peace I give unto you.” But 
these were the days in which he ‘began to be 
greatly amazed and sore troubled.” In these 
hours his “soul was exceeding sorrowful even 
unto death.” He was approaching a moment 
when he would cry, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” Nevertheless his was 
the victory, and his was the peace of a mighty 
life overcoming all opposition. If then we 
may have his life within us, shall we not in 
reality be ‘more than conquerors?” 
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New Books on Religion 

“The Romance of Eternal Life,” is a book 
with a splendid title, well printed, highly rec- 
ommended by the Bishop of London for Lenten 
reading, uncritical in its use of sources, fanci- 
ful in much of its interpretation, with a 
penchant for finding ‘“‘types” in the Old Testa- 
ment to Christ’s experience and with some 
sensible cautions in matters of early adoles- 
cent conversion and confirmation. 

In his “Guide to Preachers,’ Dr. Garvie 
shows by what method the Bible is to be 
studied most intelligently and most rewardingly. 
He makes clear what constitutes the gospel 
which this Bible study yields and how best to 
state it in preaching, so as to win the minds 
as well as the hearts and consciences of the 
hearers. The book is intended primarily for 
lay preachers and young ministers and it 
serves this purpose admirably, but older min- 
isters, too, would do well to’ read it for fresb 
stimulus and profitable suggestion. 

In ‘Rabboni” the writer calls attention to 
the large place Jesus occupies in the Gospels 
as a teacher. He essays the task of putting 
him in his proper historical situation, back- 
ground and enyironment, then, of noting the 
data for our study, the method of Christ’s 
teaching, and finally the central features of his 
thought in respect to God, man, the world and 
the future. The book has a popular appeal 
and may well serve for devotional reading. 

Mr. Willis in his “Truth about Christ and 
the Atonement” gives us a theosophiec inter- 
pretation of Christ and the Christian religion. 
It may be a fair interpretation by this school] 
of thought, but it is certainly an interesting 
exhibit of the tangential aberration of a 
human mind. 

“What's Best Worth Saying’ contains ad- 
dresses delivered by Dr. Richard Roberts, for the 
most part, to college students last summer. He 
deals with such truths as faith, evil, the Cross, 
Jesus Christ, God, etc. He knows what our 
educated youth are thinking about and what 
they desire to believe and do. He comes into 
close relations with them by his serious hand- 
ling of these subjects; his candid speech, fine 
phrasing and the moral clarity and courage of 
his preaching. It is a book to be highly com- 
mended to young people and to ministers who 
would learn much from its substance and 
method. 

Our theologies and philosophies have been 
constructed by men, which may account for 
many of their defects. A woman amongst 
the philosophers, is as unexpected as Saul 
amongst the prophets, but Miss May Sinclair 
is most welcome in this company. She has 
done notable work in fiction, and some estim- 
able work in philosophy in her defense of 
idealism, and she returns again to this domain 
in “The New Idealism.” She sees that the 
real conflict in philosophy today is between 
realism and idealism. In the first part of the 
book she meets the outstanding realists on 
their own ground and with an acute mind 
attacks their positions. She acknowledges that 
the old idealism cannot meet the challenge of 
the realists with its more or less spectator 
attitude towards the world and its exposition 
of the universe as a system of thought relations. 
She therefore champions a new idealism which 
will give due place to the will, as well as to 
the mind of God, and thus provide us with an 
idealism that is dynamic. She bases her argu- 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


ment on the distinction between primary con- 
sciousness and secondary consciousness which 
enables her to do justice to realism and the old 
idealism and at the same time to advance to 
a new idealism. She writes with much clever- 
ness and hits off the positions of others in a 
striking fashion. She is sensible enough to 
recognize that there are unsolved problems re- 
maining, but she has done her fair share in 
helping us to solve some problems. 

Most of the histories of philosophy deal only 
with the ancient and modern, and not enough 
attention has been given to the more recent 
developments. Dr. Rogers in his ‘English and 
American Philosophy Since 1880” has taken a 
more recent period and traces its developments 
down to our own day. His aim is to deal with 
the central and illuminating points of view 
which constitute the distinetive character of 
a man’s philosophy and the contribution he 
makes. He states frankly that his  pur- 
pose in doing this is to recommend one par- 
ticular attitude as against the competing 
empirical and rationalist attitudes. Against 
these he “assumes that the business of philos- 
ophy is to clarify and to bring into harmony, 
but also in the end to justify substantially the 
fundamental beliefs that are implicated in our 
normal human interests.” 

With this aid and purpose in mind he dis- 
cusses the outstanding schools of the period 
and one meets the leading philosophers, theo- 
logians and men of letters. If Dr. Rogers 
has his own critical viewpoint he is catholic 
in temper and appreciative of other points of 
view and attitudes and thus illustrates his 
own contention that philosophers should dis- 
cover and manifest more agreement than they 
do when each is only interested in his own in- 
sight. He has produced a notable book and 
has rendered all persons interested in modern 
philosophy a real service. 

DANIEL PVANS. 


THe ROMANCE OF JETERNAL LIFE, by 
CHARLES GARDNER (Dutton. $2.00). 
A QGuIDE TO PREACHERS, by ALFRED FE. 


GaRVIE (Doran. $1.50). 

RABBONI, by ANTHONY C. DEANE (Doran. 
$2.00). 

Tur TRUTH ABOUT CHRIST AND THE ATONE- 
MENT, by F.. Mitton WILuis (Dutton. $1.25). 

Wuat’s Best WortH SAYING, by RICHARD 
Rosperts, D.D., (Doran. $1.25). 

Tue New IDEALISM, by May SINcLAIR (Mac- 
millan. $3.00). 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY SINCE 
1800, by ArrHuR Krnyon Rogers. (Mac- 
millan. $3.50). 


Interesting Essays 

REFLECTIONS OF A. T. B. M., by HImMseEeLr 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.50). Reflections upon 
the idiosyncrasies of the fair sex, as they appear 
to the Tired Business Man! ‘Thumbnail 
sketches of feminine traits written at random 
after the day is done.’ They describe The 
Modern Mother, The Trained Nurse, The Show 
Girl, The New Stenographer, The Chief Oper- 
ator, ete. Sixteen little essays, delightfully 
laughable. 

Tur Marcin oF HESITATION, by FRANK 
Moore Corspy (Dodd, Mead). An entertain- 
ing collection of essays, pleasantly witty and 
generally wise, dealing, in the main, with 
matters literary, authors and their writings. 
A chapter on “Thinking it Through in Haste” 
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is an amusing estimate of Mr. Wells. There 
is an essay on Revyiewer’s Cramp and one on 
“Literary War Losses.” “The Language of 
Feminist Debate,’ “Pleasures of Anxiety’ 
and “The Choice of Bad Manners” are titles 
of other rather sarcastic expressions of the 
author’s divergence of opinion. 

CREATIVE UNiry, by Sir RaspiNDRANATH 
TacorE (Macmillan. $1.75). These character- 
istic essays show again the author’s mastery 
of Wnglish and the trend of his thinking, bas- 
ally Bengalese, but directed toward and affected 
by the European world. There are glimpses 
of Indian folk life which give us new insight 
into the varieties possible under a caste sys- 
tem. The comprehensive philosophy of the 
book, its endeavor to pierce behind differences 
to agreements, is interesting, if not always 
convincing. 

Tur OPEN FIRE, by WILLIAM VALENTINE 
KELLEY (Abingdon Press. $2.00 net). There 
is a vast range of themes in this volume of 
essays: Robert Browning, Matthew Arnold, 
Gilder, Christina Rossetti’s prose and some 
newspaper verse. Positivism and “Wonderland 
Alice’ are cheek by jowl. The essays are 
charming in style and penetrative in thought. 
They grip your heart and show deep apprecia- 
tion of the best in life and literature. This 
is a good volume to take with you for the 
summer and read aloud. It will prove that 
the day of the great essayist is not past. 

Tue LINE Is Busy, by Epcar Hurst CHER- 
RINGTON (Abingdon Press. $1.25). In a lighter 
vein than Dr. Kelley’s book, these essays that 
preach, were written on a summer’s vacation. 
They are the better’ for it. The author has 
succeeded in divesting his themes and himself 
of “antique phraseology,’—witness the title 
and such subjects as holy recklessness; smoke- 
less chimneys, have a happy habit, self starters,” 
and stealing the robes. 


Radio Books 
Ravio RECEIVING, FOR BEGINNERS, by RHEY 
T. Swnoperass and Vicror F. Camp (Mac- 
millan. $1.00). 
THE COMPLETE RADIO Book, by RAYMOND 
FRANCIS YATES and Louis G. PAcEnT (Cen- 
tury Co. $2.00). 


Rapi0o-TELEPHONY FOR HvERY ONE, by LaAv- 
RENCE M. CockapAy (Stokes. $1.50). The 
first of these volumes is a book for boys and is 
said to be so simple, with explanations so ex- 
plicit and with such help, by illustrations, 
that one need not be versed in electricity in 
order to use it. The second volume is “complete” 
enough for the general public. It is endorsed 
by the Radio Section of the Associated Manu- 
facturers of Plectrical Supplies. It tells the 
fascinating story of radio, and gives also in- 
formation for selecting, installing and operating 
radio receivers. Here are some of the chapter 
titles: Radio-Telephony, Receiving from the 
Broadcasting Stations, Radio as a Hobby, 
Radio in the Home, Radio on the Farm, ete. 
There is a helpful chapter of questions and 
answers. The volume is well illustrated. The 
third volume is larger than the first and more 
popular in style than the second. It is in- 
tended to provide “the boy of sixteen or the 
man of sixty” an explanation of the working 
theory of radio, with all the data necessary to 
install and keep in operation a modern radio- 
phone. The author during: the war was a 
radio instructor in the U.S: Navy. 
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Dr. Clarence D. Ussher 


Returns from the Caucasus 

UR readers will remember that thrill- 
O ing narrative, “An American Mission- 
ary in Turkey,” written a few years ago, by 
Dr. Ussher, of Van. He had been for twenty 
years a medical missionary of the American 
Board and the only physician in Van dur- 
ing the terrible siege of 1915. For the past 
three years, he has worked for the Near 
Hast Relief in the Caucasus. For the past 
year he has been in the service of the 
American Board. At the time of the Bol- 
sheviks’ advance into America, Dr. Ussher 
was the only American in Hrivan, the capi- 
tal city, and he was able to accomplish much 
at that critical time in the way of checking 
panic and curbing violence. On April 13, 
he returned to this country. The strain of 
the three year’s work has been .exceedingly 
severe, not only the physical and nervous 
strain, but the strain of witnessing terrible 
and widespread suffering that was beyond 
relief. 
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Facing an Exciting Summer 


in Shantung, China 

INCE 1902, Dr. Francis Tucker, a mis- 

sionary of the American Board in China, 
has, besides his early adventures, removed 
his hospital from Pangchwang to a fine new 
plant in Tehsien, in Shantung District; has 
led in relief work during floods and famine, 
and now the Tehsien city officials are insist- 
ing that he be chairman of the Society for 
Refuge and Relief, which is facing civil war, 
looting, kidnapping, etc., at present. 

The American Board’s business depart- 
ment received a letter, dated April 22, from 
Miss Myra L. Sawyer, the nurse in charge 
of the Tehsien hospital, in which she says: 

I am too late in getting it through to 
Peking, as we are cut off from mail in that 
direction and soon will be to the south. I 
am hustling this along with a party which 
is getting out to the south while the going 
is reasonably good. ... We are laying in 
supplies for a siege, committees are plan- 
ning for the care of women and children in 
our walled compound, ete., and the city is 
agog generally. One never knows just what 
to expect of China nowadays. She is work- 
ing out her salvation, even though she does 
use painful measures at times. 

Since Tehsien is the site of an important 
arsenal, it is a mooted point for both sides, 
and if there is fighting we will get it here, 
which means a busy hospital life. I have 
no fear for our personal safety. ... We 
are thankful it is warm weather for those 
who will need to stay in mat sheds, if we 
shelter many hundreds. On the other hand, 
heat will complicate sanitary problems. 


A Student Each Year 


from Amherst for the Doshisha 
MHERST College has long been closely 
connected with the educational work of 
Japan. The founder of the Doshisha, Shim- 
ata Neesima, was a graduate of Amherst in 
"75 and ever since then Amherst has been 
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) WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


IS DOING 


represented on the faculty. This year $1,500 
has been contributed by students and fac- 
‘ulty to maintain an Amherst man at Dosh- 
isha and Stewart B Nichols, of Elkhart, 
Ind., has been selected to go. Mr. Nichols 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa in his junior 
year, has made a fine record of scholarship, 
has been on the editorial board of the Am- 
herst Student for four years and is manager 
of the College tennis team. The plan is to 
send annually a member of the graduating 
class to the Doshisha for advanced study 
and co-operation with the faculty of ‘“‘Am- 
herst-in-Japan.” 


The Catholic Church 


and the Social Problem 

ROM time to time we see in the papers 
F references to the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council. Its voice has recently been 
heard in connection with the Coal Strike. 
The Social Service Bulletin for April, just 
come to hand, informs us that this organi- 
zation was Officially established in 1919; 
that it has an Administrative Committee and 
five Departments: Education; Laws and 
Legislation ;- Social Action; Lay Organiza- 
tions; Press and Publicity. The Headquar- 
ters are at 1312 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. For its Department of Social 
Action the following is a part statement 
of its “Principles and Standards”: ‘The 
moral aspect of industrial relations, the 
necessity and limitations of private prop- 
erty, the indestructible right of labor to 
the means and conditions of decent living, 
the duty of the state to remove industrial 
evils that can be abolished in no other way, 
and the right of labor to organize.” 


The Churches and 
the Public Library 


HERE is an article in the June issue 

of The Bookman, on ‘The Church 
and the Library,’ by Arthur BH. Bostwick, 
librarian of the St. Louis Public Library, 
in which the author argues for closer co- 
operation between these two institutions. 
He says: “The odd, the almost unbelievable 
thing is, that most religious groups in this 
country seem to be as unaware of the public 
library as we are of them.” Two excep- 
tions he makes—the Roman Catholics and 
the Christian Scientists. Both of these use 
the public libraries. Mr. Bostwick declares 
that public libraries should be equipped with 
religious reference books, the encyclopaedias, 
denominational histories, year books, lives 
and chief works of leading divines, etc. This, 
it seems to us, is reasonable and admirable 
advice. Now that so much emphasis is being 
laid on religious education, why should not 
the churches unite in asking for informing 
religious literature in the public library. 
This, and much more, Mr. Bostwick empha- 
sizes in his admirable article, which we are 
glad to bring to the attention of our readers. 
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The Pan-American 
Women’s Conference 

N Baltimore, April 19 to 29, was held a 

Pan-American Conference for Women, 
with more than 100 women representatives 
from 23 different countries. A correspond- 
ent for the Association Monthly makes the 
following interesting comment: “From all 
the countries of the Americas except one— 
El Salvador—women came to Baltimore 
with a message that very often was a sur- 
prise, and always a revelation. Who knew 
that in all the Latin-American countries 
there are organizations engaged in better- 
ing the conditions of little children; that 
a young woman in Mexico City, aided only 
by a few friends, is serving breakfast to 
6,030 school children every day; that Costa 
Rica spends more money for education than 
for any other activity of the Government ; 
that Uruguay has an eight-hour-day law, 
free education from kindergarten to univer- 
sity, schools for the mentally deficient, 
mothers’ pensions, reformatories instead of 
prisons and no capital punishment?’ 


Worth Noting 

There exists in Manchester, England, a 
Council of Christian Congregations, repre- 
senting 86 Free Church and 66 Anglican 
churches. 

In China in 1903 there were only 1,247 
students in all schools of a modern sort 
under Chinese auspices; in 1918 there were 
134,000 schools and 4,500,000 students. 

The 47th General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church will meet Sept. 6, in 
Portland, Ore. Only once before has this 
body met west of the Rocky Mountains. 

A Presbyterian missionary in Japan re- 
ports the placing by the government of 41 
railway stations at his disposal for ad- 
dresses, and a free pass on the line when 


engaged in religious work. The same privi- 
lege is granted to Buddhist and Shinto 
priests. 


Lord Northcliffe reports that the Moslem 
Moros are bitterly opposed to the independ- 
ence of the Philippines, claiming that they 
are already bossed too much by the Filip- 
inoes. 

An adequately equipped building for the 
exclusive use of merchant seamen has just 
been erected by the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A., 
and was dedicated April 9. It is the first 
building of the kind to be erected as a Mer- 
chant Seamen’s Branch. 

Mr. Gompers repudiates the statement that 
he declared that labor could expect noth- 
ing from the churches in the way of help 
toward the realization of their aspirations. 
This would be, he says, “a grievous affront 
to thousands of sincere and high-minded 
persons affiliated with the churches.” He, 
at the same time, referred to “the great sery- 
ice rendered by the churches and the people 
of the churches to the humanitarian cause 
of labor.” 
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AJ|Little Fourth of Their Own 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


“Connie, how many does it take to keep the 
‘Fourth’? Chris Woods dug his bare toes into 
the gravel where he and his neighbor had been 
playing, and eyed her with some anxiety. 

Connie did not hesitate. With wisdom sur- 
prising in so young a patriot, she declared, 
“ ‘How many’ doesn’t make any difference 
cept in noise! If I was up on Pike’s Peak by 
myself, or in the middle of the Sahara Desert, 
I could celebrate. J’d be glad and thankful 
I’m an American, and I’d salute the flag, if I 
had one. Celebrating means being glad and 
remembering, I guess.” 

Chris beamed through his freckles. ‘Well, 
then, it’s settled. We'll have the Fourth of 
July by ourselves, won't we? The grown-ups 
don’t pay any ’tention to it here.’ His tone 
was regretful, his face wistful, as he shied a 
stick for Toby, the fox terrier, to fetch. 

Connie nodded soberly and put down her rag 
doll. ‘Mother will help us,” she said) confi- 
dently. “She'll fix a picnic lunch. Folks gen- 
erally have picnics. But Uncle Jeff is so cross, 
and doesn’t talk any more than an oyster, at 
home. He’s pretty busy, so maybe he hasn’t 
time to be kind or jolly.” 

Connie hadn’t felt really free or happy since 
she and mother had come to keep house for 
Uncle Jeff. He didn’t care about children, 
but he did care a great deal for making money, 
and he owned most of the place. He was post- 
master, storekeeper, and owned a ranch and 
saw-mill in the region. His example had in- 
fluenced his neighbors, and what a smart, 
prosperous fellow like Jeff Carson said and 
did had become a sort of law to the scattered 
hill-folks. 

“T asked him if I might please borrow a 
flag,’ faltered Connie, as she and Chris made 
their plans. ‘But he said he’d sell me one. 
He wasn’t going to have me spoiling one.” 
Her lips quivered as she added indignantly, 
“And he hasn’t sold a single one either! He 
ought to decorate the store and have a big, 
big flag up where it says ‘U. S. Post-Office.’ If 
you’re working for Uncle Sam, I should think 
you'd feel a teeny bit patriotic’ Connie ended 
with a sniff, and a dab at her eyes. 

Chris scowled. “The rest of them will do 
just like he does, and there hasn’t been any 
‘Fourth’ in the hills so you’d notice it, not since 
grandpa came to the hills.” 

Chris was spending the vacation with his 
grandfather, a very deaf, but independent old 
soldier who preferred sticking to his tiny cabin 
instead of living in the city with relatives. 

“Grandpap would keep the ‘Fourth’ whether 
anybody else did or not. So there’s another to 
help us. He’s been brushing up his old army 
suit and polishing brass buttons for days. 
And there’s a ragged old flag draped over 
Washington and Lincoln. It went through 
the battle of Shiloh—think of that!” 

“Yap, yap!” barked Toby, approvingly, de- 
lighted to see action. For the children could 
not help capering in time to the plans that 
unfolded, and the terrier understood activity. 

“What's that old bell for?’ asked Chris, as 
they arrived back of the store. 

Under a rude rickety tower hung a big bell, 
its frayed rope swaying in the breeze. 

“T s’pose it has forgotten how to ring,’”’ Connie 
said, looking up. “I never heard it. But some 
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one told mother that it used to be rung for 
town meetings. You know long ago there was 
a mining boom, and lots of people came here. 
Whenever anything happened, like a fire, a 
man could call for help by ringing this bell. 
One time there was an awful forest fire,” she 
continued, as Chris reached up and touched 
the rope, curiously, “then the ranger had the 
bell rung till everybody came hurrying to help. 
That’s when those acres of trees burned on 
Green Mountain, where you see black patches 
now.” 

Toby was tugging at Chris’s overalls, im- 
patient for fun, so the trio set out for the creek. 
But they did not neglect to plan their program 
which would be carried out on the grassy plot 
back of the post-office on Independence Day. 
There were no volleys nor bugle calls to an- 
nounce the dawn of America’s great day. 
Uncle Jeff went to meet the early train as usual, 
and attended to a few customers. Connie 
sorrowfully decided that nobody remembered 
what day it was, when she saw a group go 
away with Mr. Barrows to see a new tractor 
tried out. There would be no other mail till 
evening, so Uncle Jeff told Connie’s mother to 
fix him a lunch. 

“Going to spend the day tinkering on that 
old engine at the saw-mill,’ he informed her, 
gruffly. 

When he was out of sight, Connie drew a 
long breath. ‘Now, mother, the celebration 
can begin,” she said. ‘“You’re coming, aren’t 
you?” 

“Indeed I am,” her mother assured her. 
“You and Chris have everything ready, and 
T’ll pack a’fine lunch. We'll cross the creek 
and picnic under the spruces by the waterfall.” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” sang Connie, as she 
skipped to meet a small figure that marched 
soberly, upholding the battle-stained folds of 
a banner that had helped make history. 

Chris was repeating. 
“Byer we're loyal, Old Glory to you! 
Hail to our beautiful Red, White and Blue!” 

“We'll sing ‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’” 
Connie went over the program with her com- 
rade, “then your grandpa will read the Dec- 
laration of Independence. You say your piece 
and I’ll go through a flag drill. We'll end up 
with ‘America.’”? Here Chris whispered some- 
thing through Connie’s curls. Connie dimpled, 
and nodded rather dubiously. 

“T’ll prob’ly get a spanking,” she reflected, 
“but it’s worth it. And you know a verse 
that fits in just before,’ she added admiringly, 
for Chris seemed bubbling over with poetry. 

“Here’s grandpa and there’s your mother! ” 
Chris hopped about excitedly, and Toby raced 
wildly to escort both comers, while Connie 
smoothed out her white ruffles, then sat down 
by Chris on the platform—some boards on 
empty kegs. 

Soon the program was under way, and ex- 
cept for a prying blue jay, as vivid as the field 
of the flag, there was no one to hear clear, child- 
ish voices, the sweet soprano, and a quavering 
old bass unite in singing: 

“Tis the Star-Spangled Banner; oh, long may 
it wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave!” 

Just before time for “America,” Chris and 
Connie exchanged knowing glances. Connie’s 
cheeks were scarlet, and she clasped her hands 
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tightly as Chris stood near the old towel 
and said a poem that ended: 
“When we greet the smiling sunlight 
On the Fourth of each July, 
We will ne’er forget the bell-man 
Who, betwixt the earth and sky 
Rung out loudly Independence!—_ 
Which, please God, shall never die!” 
As the last words burst out with boyish fer- 
vor, Chris suddenly seized the rope and tugged 
with all his might. Slowly, as if amazed that 
it should be called upon, the old bell turned 
sideways, gave vent to a startling “clang,” 
then its brazen music pealed forth joyously to 
echo among the “the rocks and rills’ of the 
spot that, after all, belonged to America. 


Connie’s mother, after her first astonishment, 
held Connie’s hand tight, and apparently de- 
cided that the children should carry out their 
program regardless. First, the women and 
children left at home appeared, wondering and 
frightened. After the excited boy stopped 
ringing, men appeared on foot and in cars. As 
most of them had not been at work, they took 
the surprising summons good-naturedly, and 
by common consent lingered to see what Jeff 
Carson would do when he arrived. But for 
some time he was strangely absent. 


Losing his patience after a futile tinkering 
over his engine, he had started for Barrows’ place 
by a short cut. It was years since he had gone 
through the ravine, and he had entirely for- 
gotten the old deserted shaft, now carelessly 
covered with half-rotten timbers. One hasty 
energetic step, and Connie’s uncle vanished 
from sight. 

Aside from the shock, the unexpected jar- 
ring, and his instant indignation, he was un- 
injured. As he only started gravel-slides every 
time he attempted to scramble up, he was 
forced to resign himself to waiting for help. 
The busy man suddenly found time to think, 
and though he shouted at intervals in the faint 
hope that some one might happen near, he 
realized it might be hours, even days, before 
he was rescued. Through some trick of mem- 
ory his mind harked back to his boyhood, when 
the “Fourth” had been the Red Letter Day of 
the year, taking its place with Santa’s day in 
his heart. He grew quiet and smiled uncon- 
sciously to recall thrilling events in the coun- 
try grove back home. 

Again he heard the blare of the village brass 
band with its tireless, fat drummer, beaming 
with every bang; the contests, with prizes 
offered to the boys successfully catching the 
greased pig, climbing the slippery pole, or 


‘winning out in the one-legged or the sack 


race. There was always a stump speaker who 
waved his arms like a gymnasium leader and 
shouted loudly in patriotic fervor. And of 
course there was a great deal of singing, with 
girls in white dresses and tri-colored ribbons. 
How did “Columbia the Gem of the Ocean” 
start, anyway? He tried to hum it. Then as 
an amazing sound was borne to him faintly 
over the hills he started up again and recalled 
his imprisonment. 

The bell was ringing! What had happened? 
He fairly danced with suspense and impatience, 
then shouted and groaned with relief as he 
heard voices and hurrying footsteps. The 
Watkinses were answering the emergency call. 
With all his lungs Jeff Carson whooped again 
and again, and was finally heard. After the 
youngest lad galloped home for a rope, the 
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rescue was effected and all four started post- 
haste for the village. 

The group, gathered about the celebrating 
patriots (five, counting Toby), were just get- 
ting into the spirit of the occasion and demand- 
ing that the program be repeated, when the 
postmaster and his companions appeared on 
the crest, advancing to receive a silent recep- 
tion. 

‘“Where’s the fire?” was Carson’s abrupt 
question. As if he had been Medusa of the 
snaky locks, the crowd seemed to have been 
struck dumb. Then Connie gathered all her 
courage and in a small yoice made the real 
oration of the day. 

“isn’t any fire, Uncle Jeff,’ she explained 
with a tremor in her sweet voice. “It’s the 
‘Fourth’, and Chris was ringing to remind us 
of the dear old Liberty Bell.” As nobody 
moved or spoke, she cried earnestly, “I guess 
it’s no worse to ring this bell than to forget all 
about the ‘Fourth’!’’ She took a deep breath 
and with flaming cheeks faced the sober group 
pleadingly. ‘Why, it’s America’s pbirthday, 
and we ought to remember birthdays!” 

“She’s right,’ declared Mr. Barrows, rather 
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huskily. “I don’t see as we're too busy to 
spare one day a year to tell the world we're 
freeborn Americans! I’m strong for it!” 

“Yap, yap, yap!’’ agreed Toby, promptly. 
Heads were raised proudly, shoulders thrown 
back, chests expanded. Then Uncle Jeff sur- 
prised everybody. “If you hadn’t rung that 
bell,” he told Chris, “I’d likely have spent the 
night underground.” Then he took Connie by 
one hand, grasped Chris with the other, and 
ordered: “Ring it again. Keep it up till every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry is on the spot. It’s not 
too late for a celebration, folks. Just noon and 
eating-time. If the women folks can throw a 
pienie together in a jiffy—’’ every woman van- 
ished as if by magic. 

“Grandpa, here, is the guest of honor, being 
our only soldier,” Uncle Jeff continued as he 
unlocked the store, “and we'll bring out the 
flags and let the youngsters show us how to 


celebrate right. Come on, now! Altogether 
for a genuine ‘Fourth’ !” 
Chris and Connie exchanged rapturous 


glances while Toby barked delightedly, quite 
sure he had managed this whole successful 
business himself. 


Schools and Colleges 


Inauguration at Middlebury College 


The 122nd Commencement of Middlebury 
College was held Tuesday June 13. This year 
especial interest was manifest in this event for 
there was combined with it the inauguration 
of Paul Dwight Moody, as the president of 
this growing Vermont college. The youngest 
son of Dwight L. Moody serves as the tenth 
president of Middlebury, and he is the third 
Yale man to hold this position. Coming from 
the active pastorate of a metropolitan church 
—as well as serving one of our Vermont 
churches, his varied experiences in the minis- 
try will stand him in good stead, while the 
work he did as an army chaplain overseas, 
and as first assistant to Bishop Brent, will 
prove of the greatest help to him in his new 
field of service. 

Thirty-four institutions of learning were 
represented in the procession that formed on 
the campus, and accompanied by the trustees 
of the institution, the faculty, graduates and 
the Senior Class proceeded to the Congrega- 
tional church, where the service was held. 
This service was opened by Dr. James L. Bar- 
ton with prayer and Scripture reading. Dr. 
James M. Gifford, of New York City, speaking 
on behalf of the trustees, gave the address of 
installation and committed to the new presi- 
dent the charter of the college. 

President Moody then gave a fine utterance 
in his inaugural address, stating that the pres- 
‘ent policy of the college would be the con- 
tinuance of exemplifying under new conditions, 
the old principles that make for culture, effi- 
eiency and character. He also announced 
that for the future the men’s college would be 
separated from the women’s college. ‘The 
first two generations knew Middlebury, only 
as a men’s college. The last third of its 
eareer has seen it sheltering women. This 
was a needed step in those days if the college 
was to keep its doors open. Its need is less 
evident now from that standpoint, though 
there is a greater demand for education for 
women then ever before. Beginning this au- 
tumn, we separate the Freshman class, a be- 
ginning which will end in a separate college 
for women, we firmly hope, with equal facil- 
ities and equal opportunities. This is not the 
time, nor am I the one to enter into a discussion 
of the value of co-education. It is enough that 


since we are entertaining classes so large as 
to call for separate sections, we might as well 
utilize and make a feature of necessity. There is 
not in New England, north of the Massachusetts 
line, one single college exclusively for women. 
They must share the privileges of men, and by 
reason of ancient traditions and certain limita- 
tions, they never share alike. Thereisthe need, 
—the open door. We have the strength, we 
believe, to enter that door.” 

Degrees were conferred upon a class of 85, 
18 of them with distinction. 

Honorary degrees were given to Pres. James 
R. Angell, Yale University; Albert H. Wiggin, 
Pres. Chase National Bank, N .Y. City; Pres. 
Guy Bailey, University of Vermont; Pres. Chas. 
A. Plumley, Norwich University, Vt; Rev. 
Glenn H. White, and Ernest Sunderland, New 
York City. 

WwW. T. 


Marietta Commencement 

Almost uninterrupted sunshine added greatly 
to the delight of the Commencement season 
at Marietta College. The exercises began with 
the prize Oratorical contest on Saturday even- 
ing, June 10. On Sunday afternoon, President 
Parsons preached the Baccalaureate which was 
a plea for a revival of the religion of Jesus— 
a love of God and of one’s neighbor with the 
mind and the moral nature and the sympathies. 
Such a revival would eliminate intellectual 
divisiveness in religion; would develop a new 
respect for law and a new obedience; would 
create a new sympathy which would make 
group and class and national antagonisms an 
impossibility. 

Commencement day came on June 14, after 
the usual class and alumni festivities earlier 
in the week. A class of 37 were graduated. 
Two honorary degrees were conferred, the 
Se.D., upon Charles EB. Humiston, M.D., of 
Chicago, the president of the Illinois Medical 
Society, and the D.D., upon Rey. John L. 
Davies, the valedictorian of the class of 1872, 
Marietta College, who for 12 years has been 
the pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Marysville, Ohio. 

The affiliation of Marietta College with 
the Congregational churches will be greatly 
strengthened by the enlistment in the direct 
service of the college of two prominent Con- 
gregationalists. Professor Edward Caldwell 
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Moore, of Harvard University, the president 
of the American Board, a graduate of Mari- 
etta, in the class of 1877, was elected to the 
board of trustees, and Dr. Robert Fry Clark, 
who is just retiring from the presidency of 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon, has 
accepted the headship of the department of 
economics and sociology. Dr. Clark has been 
very active in Congregational circles on the 
coast. He has been moderator of the state 
Conference and is at the present time presi- 


dent of the Oregon Congregational Conference 
Board. 


Notable Lectures at Whitman 

Whitman College has lately had lectures of 
unusual interest. Prof. Charles J. Woodbury, 
of Oakland, Cal., an octogenarian, gave an in- 
timate personal account of Ralph \Yaido Bmer- 
son, drawn from his own acquaintance with 
him when a student at Williams College, and 
his subsequent association with Hmerson as a 
lecturer. Prof. Woodbury made the “Sage of 
Concord” live again for an audience so remote 
in time and place from Emerson that it seemed 
to hear a voice from another age. 

Another striking address at Whitman was 
given at morning Chapel, by Dr. S. Joshi, Deam 
of College of Liberal Arts, University of Bom- 
bay, deeply versed in the history and litera- 
ture of India, and especially familiar with the 
person and teaching of Gandhi, whom he pic- 
tured as a reformer imbued with the teach- 
ings of Christ. 


Newer Conceptions of 
Religion 
By Clarence E. Flynn 


We can never have a new set of principles 
of truth, but we can have new discoveries of 
old ones and new attitudes toward them. We 
can never change the constitution of life and 
nature, but we can learn more about it and 
better adapt ourselves to it. We cannot alter 
the divine plan of life and redemption, but we 
can make progress in our understanding and 
use of it. Not to do so would be an inexpres- 
sible pity. We do not have a new religion, 
but we do have newer and more adequate con- 
ceptions of the old faith. 

The older type of religious thinking was 
largely derived from the speculations of the 
cloister. That of the present is taken directly 
from the facts of life. The Bible was the basis 
of the old, and is the basis of the new; but in 
the one case it was viewed from the quiet 
shadows of the cell, while in the other it is 
seen from the viewpoint of the dusty road, the 
busy market-place and the domestic hearth- 
stone, 

In so far as the older religious thinking did 
take its conclusions from life, it tended to 
place the stamp of divinity only on the unusual 
phases and outstanding experiences. It saw 
God in the violence of the thunder and light- 
ning, but it did not always sense him in the 
gentle sunshine of the ordinary day. It rec- 


‘ognized him in the eestasy of the mountaintop, 


but it did not always find him in the duty of 
the valley. It connected him with the excep- 
tional moments, but not with quiet hours, pro- 
saic tasks and drab days. 

The older religious thinking tended to glorify 
every tense except the present. It had its 
good old days on which it looked back with 
loving tenderness, and its Golden Age, toward 
which it looked forward with longing hope. 
The newer thinking recognizes the value of the 
past and the importance of the future, but 
lays its supreme emphasis upon the present. 
It glorifies only one tense, and that is the 
olden Now. 

Princeton, Ind. 


From West to East 


ALASKA 

Douglas Church School Growing 

Mr. H. L. Rowley is meeting with unusual 
success in his work as pastor of DovueLas, 
especially as regards the Sunday school. The 
attendance has been increased from an average 
of 35 to 40 to nearly 180. It is now said to 
be the largest Sunday school in Alaska. 


OREGON 


Art Windows for Waverly Heights, Portland 

WaAveRLY Herrcuts, PorTLANp, Rey. O. P. 
Avery, pastor, is installing two large art glass 
windows in the auditorium as a gift from the 
ehureh school. 


Eugene to Build 

WuGENE, at the seat of the State University 
has definitely decided to build a $50,000 house 
for its important field. Rey. W.H. L. Marshall 
is pastor. 


Sunnyside, Portland, Anniversary 

A notable anniversary was observed in 
SUNNYSIDE, PoRTLAND, on June 4 and 6. Rev. 
J. J. Statb, then completed his 30th year 
in the pastorate of this church which he organ- 
jzed and has served since its birth. The present 
enrollment of more than 600 with a large 
\ehureh school and an Endeavor Society of 
‘150 members shows the worth of consecutive 
cé-operation between pastor and people to make 
such’ a‘ long pastorate possible. The beautiful 
gray Sténe $150,000 building and one of the 
finest pipe ‘organs in the city are a monument of 
which -pistor and people are justly proud. 


CALIFORNIA 


Northern California calls new Superintendent 
Rev. William J. Minchin for over four years 
Superintendent of Colorado, Wyoming and 


Utah, has been called 
to the superintendency 
of Northern California 


and will take up his work 
Aug. 1. Dr. Minchin 
grew up in New Hng- 
land, and is the son of 
a Civil War veteran. 
He had his preparation 
for the ministry at Ban- 
gor Seminary from which 
he graduated in 1896. 
He has held pastorates 
at St. Johns, New Brunswick, Wrentham and 
Tewksbury, Mass., Ames and Mason City, Ta. 
His pastorates have been characterized by the 
development of every department of the church. 
He was especially successful in bringing about 
a steady growth in membership, in beneyo- 
lences and in the community service rendered 
by his churches. He has also been a good 
denominational man, and was especially help- 
ful in Iowa on the State Conference Board 
during the period of reorganization. During 
the period of the Congregational World Move- 
ment he served continually as Regional Di- 
rector. Mrs. Minchin has been very loyal to 
the work her husband was carrying forward. 
She has given much attention to the women’s 
work for the Home Missionary Societies and 
is president of the State Branch of the W. B. 
Mitt. 


IN THE CONGREGATIONAL 


CIRCLE 


The Northern California field is growing 
rapidly and offers large opportunities for ag- 
gressive leadership. All the forces of our 
Congregationalism are united in the support of 
the new Superintendent. Dr. Minchin leaves 
the Colorado field with the friendship of both 
the liberals and the conservatives with both of 
whom he has been able to work constructively. 


TEXAS 

First, Fort Worth, Pushing Forward 

Forr Worth, First. Rey. O. J. Read began 
his work with First, Fort Worth, Aug. 1, 
1921. A chorus choir of 24 voices and a junior 
choir of 16 voices have created fine interest and 
add to the helpfulness of the services. The 
newly organized C. BW. Society holds the lead 
among young people’s organizations in the 
city. The members are erecting a building at 
Lake Worth for outings. Forty-four boys of 
the church have entered the new movement, 
the Forest Rangers, and there is a fine group 
of Camp Fire girls. 


IOWA 


Veteran Bohemian Pastor to Retire 

The veteran soldier Rey. Anton Paulu of 
Vining, well known the country over for his 
long service among its Bohemians in Lowa, is 
about to retire. His place is secure as one of 
the faithful servants of the Church, who had 
completed more than a quarter of a century 
under the cémmission of the Home Missionary 
Society. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Large Parish in and around Redfield 

With. a Sunday school averaging upwards 
of 200,.church services well attended, and the 
pastor giving his time to the direction of 
larger parish activities, Rey. Samuel Johnson, 
of REpFIELD, finds the week a busy one. On 
a recent Sunday, Superintendent Juell visited 
the field, finding a congregation of 40 at Whea- 
ton and an evening congregation of 250 at 
Ashton. Five churches are united in this 
larger effort, more than 2,500 people being 
reached by the messages from Mr. Johnson and 
his assistant, Rey. W. H. Evans. They are 
at present driving two cars and a bus, have 
an electric generator engine and a_ portable 
moving picture machine. With these varied 
activities, the ministers find their time more 
than full and will gladly welcome the student 
assistants who are to serve during the summer 
months. 


Building at Placerville for Young People 

The pastors of the Black Hills District are 
erecting a Congregational young people’s as- 
sembly building at PLAcERVILLE. It is a large 
building, 30 by 40 feet, erected of logs. This 
summer camp has already been well estab- 
lished, and the activities made possible in this 
new building will be greatly extended, attract- 
ing a larger number each year. 

Ey hy ake, 
WISCONSIN 

Sad Experience of Mr. and Mrs. S. Bullough 

Rey. and Mrs. Samuel Bullough, of BRANDON, 
had their proposed visit for the summer at the 
old home across the sea sadly thwarted before 
they had taken the ship for which reservations 
had been secured. d 

Their only child, Aileen, six and one-half 
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years old, developed measles en route from 
Sanduskey, Ohio, to New York. Although 
not supposed to be seriously sick, pneumonia 
soon ended her life in a Brooklyn Hospital. 
Her body was taken back to the Brandon ceme- 
tery for burial, May 24, Rev. A. L. McClel- 
land, of Rosendale conducting the services. 


To Assist in Madison 

Dr. H. W. Carter closed upon June 26, ten 
weeks of week-end supply at SourH, KAv- 
KAUNA, in the absence of its pastor, Rev. 
Daniel Woodward. He has accepted the invi- 
tation of the First Church, Madison, to begin 
July 1, as “temporary calling-pastor’” of this 
church. The interim preaching will be ar- 
ranged for by a special committee. 


MINNESOTA 

Twin City Ministers’ Outing 

The Twin City Congregational ministers and 
their wives were the guests of MINNEWASHTA 
for their annual outing and picnic, combined 
with the last Ministers’ Meeting, on May 29. 
Minnewashta is 25 miles west of the Cities 
near the shore of the famous Lake Minnetonka 
It is a delightful place for an outing, and the 
large number in attendance enjoyed the day 
immensely. Everything had been done by Rev 
and Mrs. L. M. Tesh and their people to make 
the occasion one of real fellowship, including 
a “scrumptious” chicken-pie dinner. Among the 
after-dinner speakers, was Miss Miriam L 
Woodberry, who had stopped off between trains 
en route for North Dakota. A base ball gam«¢ 
between the Minneapolis men and the St. Paw 
and suburban men was the feature of the after 
noon. 7 

The Twin Cities and suburbs include 4 
Congregational churches and is one of oul 
strong Congregational centers. Three ney 
church buildings are in prospect this year anc 
several are being planned for next year. Th 
pulpits of the churches never had a stronge! 
group of men and the fellowship between then 
is most cordial. The co-operation betweer 
pastors and people is enthusiastic. All of th 
churches except one are supplied with pastors 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Women’s Success 

The Woman’s session at the State Conference 
at Scranton was a revelation of successful ef 
fort. Figures received since the Conference 
indicate that they raised nearly $1,500 mor 
than their apportionment. The proposed or 
ganization of the State Conference will plac 
it on a par with the most progressive states 
Rey. John R. Thomas of Hbensburg, is modera 
tor for the coming year. 


Young People’s Forward Movement 
That there is a genuine forward movemen 
among the young people is evidenced by th 
suecessful meeting with Wrest PrrrsTon chure 
May 5-7. Forty boys and girls of the Wyomin, 
Association attended. There was a suppel 
with songs and yells, an illustrated missionar, 
address, morning prayer, Bible Study. “Th 
Meaning of Congregationalism and Life Sery 
ice’ was the theme. A question box on Mis 
sions and Stewardship was profitable. 4 
Sunday morning service with special sermo 
by the pastor, an afternoon Consecratio 

(Continued on page 824) 
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YOUR PROGRAM 


may include: 


Worship 


Bible and 
Mission Study 


Story Hour 


Handwork and 
Service Activities 


Dramatic Features 


Games and 
Recreation 


IN WINTER 


“What Shall I Do Now, Mother ?” 


Answer this question with a 


THE BOOKS 


suggested below 
will give you a 
well-rounded 
program 


ADDITIONAL 
BOOKLISTS 


on any subject 
will be furnished 
by your 
denominational 
bookstore 


IN SUMMER 


BOOKS FOR EACH DEPARTMENT 


CRADLE ROLL (3-4 years) 


Object Lessons for the Cradle Roll, Frances W. Danielson $1.50 
Send for complete list of equipment to accompany this book. 


BEGINNERS’ (4-6 years) KINDERGARTEN 


Songs for Little People, Danielson and Conant $1.25 
(To be used also in the primary department). 


The Little Child and the Heavenly Father, (Parts 4 and 8) 
F. W. Danielson (International Graded Lessons). Teacher’s 
Book, 35¢ per part; Pupils’ Stories, 10¢c per part. 


PRIMARY (6-8 years) GRADES 1-3 


Bible Stories for the Sunday School and Home, (Parts 3 and 4 of 
ist, 2nd, or 8rd Year) Marion Thomas (International Graded 
Lessons). Teacher’s Book, 35¢ per part; Pupils’ Stories, 10c 
per part, Ist year; 1246c per part, 2nd and 3rd years. 

The Good American Vacation Lessons, Danielson and Stooker, $1.00 
(Based on “The Children’s Code of Morals.” Lessons prepared 
for two groups, primary and junior.) 

The Mayflower Program Book, Perkins and Danielson $2.00 
(Theme: World Friendship. 26 complete programs of stories, 
Songs, games and definite suggestions for service. Alter- 
native short course of 13 programs.) 

Primary Story Series, for use in connection with Pictures for 
Primary Department Charts (Congregational Missionary Edu- 


eation Plan), Free! 
Primary Picture Stories (Interdenominational). Send for list of 
subjects. Per set 50c 
Picture Sheet Series (Interdenominational). Send for list of sub- 
: jects. Per set 25¢ 


JUNIOR (9-11 years) GRADES 4-6 | 


Worship and Song, Winchester and Conant (Revised Oeics 
i i Josephine Baldwin (Interna- 
metre Ross eet Olsen Sinse: tional Graded Lessons). 
eee Teacher’s Book, 35¢ per part; 
Hero Stories, (Part 1) Pupil’s Book, 15¢ per part. 


A Travel Book for Juniors, Hanson $1.25 
The Rules of the Game, Lambertson 1.25 
Followers of the Marked Trail, Frayser 1.25 
Here and There Stories (Child life in America and in other 

lands) 3c each! 
Hero Tale Series (Stories for juniors telling about the work of 

the various Congregational missionary societies) Free! 
Hero Tales for Juniors (8 stories of Congregational men and 

Women pioneers in foreign lands) 10¢ 
Handwork Suggestions Free 


Under Many Flags, Cronk and Lewars (Interdenominational) 

Cloth 65¢; paper 40c 

Suggestions to Leaders _ 15e 
Stay-at-Home Journeys, Osborne (Interdenominational) 

Cloth 60c; paper 40c¢ 


Leader’s Manual 15¢ 
Handwork in the Sunday School, Littlefield L.75 
Handwork in Religious Education, Wardle 1.25 
Graded Social Service for the Sunday School, Hutchins 1.00 
The Dramatization of Bible Stories, Miller 1.25 
Games for the Playground, Home, School and Gymnasium, 

Bancroft 2.40 
Education Through Plays and Games, Johnson 1.44 
Children at Play in Many Lands, Hall 75e 


| 


SOME OF THE BEST STORY COLLECTIONS FOR CHILDREN UNDER TWELVE 


Tell Me A True Story, Stewart $1.75 African Adventurers, Mackenzie Cloth 50c; paper 30¢ 
Tell Me a Story of Jesus, Stewart ‘ 1.75 Americans All, Seaman paper 40c 
Mother Stories, Lindsay 1.50 Fez and Turban Tales, Blake Cloth 75¢; paper 50c 
More Mother Stories, Lindsay 1.50 Friends of Ours, Colson cloth %5e 
A Story Garden for Children, Lindsay 1.25 Giovanni: Stories of an Italian Boy, Ferris Cloth 50c; paper 30c 
The Garden of Eden, Hodges 2.50 The Honorable Crimson Tree, Ferris Cloth 60c; paper 40c 
The Castle of Zion, Hodges 2.50 Livingstone Hero Stories, Mendenhall paper l5c 
When the King Came, Hodges 1.90 Mr. Friend-O’-Man, Stocking Cloth 60c; paper 40c 
Graded Bible Stories, Mutch (4 vols.) each 1.25 Old Country Hero Stories, Brown boards 25e 
The Golden Goblet, Stocking 1.25 Stories of Brotherhood, Hunting Cloth 60c; paper 40c 
Ethies for Children, Cabot 2.00 Story of David Livingstone, Golding cloth 50¢ 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 22s70x 
Postage extra . CHICAGO Prices subject to change 


1 Address Missionary Education Department, Room 806, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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service and the Lord’s Supper closed the Con- 
ference. Supt. C. W. Carroll, Asst. Supt. H. 
F. Gould, Rev. George R. Andrews and Mrs.. 
D. F. Updike were the leaders. Plans for 1923 
are under way. 


NEW YORK 


Syracuse Honors Dr. Cadman 

At the Commencement exercises at Syracuse 
University on June 14, Dr. S. P. Cadman, of 
CENTRAL, BROOKLYN, received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. In presenting him to Chan- 
cellor Day, Dr. DeWitt Thompson spoke of 
Dr. Cadman as “the brilliant orator and greater 
preacher, whose scholarship was trusted by 
the Church and whose fraternal spirit had 
made him universally beloved.” Chancellor 
Day added that the university was “happy to 
grant the highest honor of the institution to 
one whose name had become a household word 
in English-speaking lands.” 


New Pastor of Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn 

Ocean AVE., BRooKLyN, has just called to 
its pastorate Rev. G. M. Miller, minister of 
First Church, Billings, Mont. Mr. Miller will 
succeed Rev. E. M. Halliday, who resigned to 
take up the work of the General Secretary of 
the Extension Boards. Mr. Miller, who is 
42 years of age, was born in Pennsylvania and 
educated in that state. After his graduation, 
he held pastorates in that state and also in 
Minnesota and Montana. He is married and 
has two children. The Ocean Avenue Church 
owns a valuable plot of land, 207 by 210 feet, 
on part of which the present church building 
stands, and is looking forward to the erection 
in the near future of one of the finest church 
plants in the borough of Brooklyn. 

B. A. 


Methodists and Conégregationalists Together 

PiymoutTu, BrincHAMTON, Rev. H. C. Geckle, 
pastor, had special Holy Week services which 
were finely attended and of real spiritual 
help. On Thursday evening the Methodists 
united with the Congregationalists in the lat- 
ter’s church in a Communion service. About 
80 Methodists took part in the service. j 

On Easter a special offering of $100 was re- 
ceived and five members united with the church. 
The Methodist and Congregational churches of 
Binghamton are both small, but the two bodies 
work together and find they accomplish more 
in so doing. 


CONNECTICUT 

NNew Members for Second, Winsted 

The first Sunday in May was a day long to 
be remembered by the congregation of SECOND, 
WINSTED, when 71 were received into church 
membership, 45 on confession. In age the new 
members ranged from 10 to past 60. This re- 
ception of new members is the result of a 
membership drive. Among the accessions are 
some who have attended Second Church all 
their lives. Rev. S. T. Clifton is pastor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Installation at Rochester 

A notable event in the life of First, Ro- 
CHESTER, was the installation, May 238, of the 
new pastor, Dr. F. W. Merrick. The council 
in the afternoon was largely attended, and a 
crowded house was on hand for the installation 
service in the evening. At the afternoon ses- 
sion, Dr. Merrick gave a liberal evangelical 
statement of his theological beliefs, which was 
frank and constructive. Two former churches 
were represented by pastor and delegate and 
eordial letters came from others, also, a feli- 
eitous letter from Dr. Charles H. Winders, 
executive secretary of the Indianapolis Fed- 
eration of Churches, with whom Dr. Merrick 
was associated last year, when the latter was 
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executive secretary of the Church Federation 
of the State of Indiana. 

A strong and inspiring sermon by Dr. S. H. 
Woodrow, of Newton Highlands, Mass., was 
the central feature of the installation service. 
The other parts included the installing prayer 
by Dr. M. H. Turk, of Portland, Me.; charge 
to the people by Rev. John P. Garfield, of 
Middleboro, Mass., the last pastor; charge 
to the pastor by Rev. L. E. Purdum, of Dover, 
and the right hand of fellowship by Dr. F. G. 
Woodworth, of Somersworth. 

Wirst, Rochester, is a fine old church, or- 
ganized in 1737, and under the new pas- 
torate is making splendid progress. A fast 
developing Boy Scout work is a notable fea- 
ture. An efficient troop committee of the 
finest business men in the city, all in First 
Church, are back of it, and Dr. Merrick is the 
active chaplain of the troop. There is promise 
of a second troop in the church and Bible school. 


Dedication and Installation at Manchester 

“A temple of conciliation” was the name 
Dr. B. W. Lockhart in his address applied 
to the exquisite new edifice of Sourn Main 
Sr., MANCHESTER, quoting Dean Stanley’s 
characterization of Westminster Abbey. And 
there was a subtle appropriateness to the title, 
for the newly installed pastor is Rey. C. E. 
Beals, for many years secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Peace Society. 

The combination program of dedication and 
installation, furnished southern New Hampshire 
with one of the most ambitious church events 
recorded in its ecclesiastical history. A ban- 
quet was served to 400 guests the first even- 
ing, with Hon. Albert O. Brown, governor of 
the state, and Mayor George Trudel, of Man- 
chester as the capital lions. The committee 
made it a full-dress affair, somewhat of an 
innovation in this land of steady and somber 
habits. Eighteen speeches of greeting and con- 
gratulation were heard from every conceivable 
group in the life of the city. 

The second day’s exercises provided an inter- 
esting installation council in the afternoon, in 
which the life story of an uncoverted pacifist 
deeply moved the auditors as they listened to 
what happens to a man whose belief chances 
to be a minority belief in war time. Mr. Beals 
was unanimously recommended for installation, 
and the formal induction took place in the 
late afternoon. 

Thus the evening was free for the dedication 
proper. More than five years ago, the meeting 
house was destroyed by fire, and now the new 
Colonial structure, splendidly equipped for use 
and tastefully perfect in its architecture, 
crowns five years of quiet sacrifice, as the funds 
have been accumulating to discharge the last 
cent. of indebtedness. 

There is today no church in New Hampshire 
more worthy of study by church building com- 
mittees. A third of its cost was contributed 
by nearly 200 persons outside the present con- 
gregation. It thus is welcomed as a community 
center, and the mind and experience and pur- 
pose of the new pastor, Mr. Beals, will furnish 
skilful leadership in the realization of this 
ideal. 

A former pastor, Rey. David Fraser, of West 
Somerville, preached the sermon. The ritual of 
dedication was arranged and written in large 
part by the pastor. Even the kitchen dishes 
were consecrated. The keys of the new struc- 
ture were solemnly turned over to Joseph L. 
Wiggin, president of the society, by Frank H. 
Emerson, chairman of the building committee. 
Religion of the Congregational sort is hence- 
forth to be so adequately housed in this portion 
of the metropolis of the state, that it will have 
no excuse for not writing a triumphant chap- 
ter of achievement in years to come. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
South Weymouth Installation 

On June 7, the Orp SourH Union, SouTH 
Weymoutu, held installation services for its 
new pastor, Dr. F. A. Poole. At 4 o’cloek 
the Council of Installation met, and organized 
with Rev. Harry Grimes, of Braintree, moder- 
ator and Rev. K. A. Handanian, of Hast 
Weymouth, as scribe. 

Instead of the usual statement covering the 
field of Christian theology, the candidate offered 
the “Kansas City Creed” as defining substan- 
tially his theological position, and then read 
a paper on “The Gospel of Christ and the 
Atonement of Christ,” in which he shared his 
own deep religious experience with his listen- 
ers, and gave an earnest interpretation of what 
to him are the basic principles of Christianity. 

The Council was unanimous in concurring 
with the church in its action to install Mr. 
Poole; and the visiting ministers and guests 
gave constant evidence by their appreciative 
words, of the love and confidence which he has 
inspired in them during the years of his min- 
istry. Supper was served in the parish house 
by the women of the church, to the ministers 
and delegates. 

At the installation service at 7.30, the in- 
vocation was given by Rev. Harry Grimes, 
of Braintree; the Scripture lesson read by Rey. 
J. ©. Justice, of the Weymouth and Braintree 
church; the sermon was preached by Rey. 
Marshall N. Goold, of Worcester; the prayer 
of installation by Rev. HE. L. Bradford, of 
Boxford; the charge to the people by Rev. F. 
E. Butler, of Providence, R. I., a former pas- 
tor; the right hand of fellowship by Rev. K. 
A. Handanian, of East Weymouth, who is now 
pastor of a church which Mr. Poole served for 
two years earlier in his ministry; and the ad- 
dress to the people by Rev. O. A. Price, of 
Leominster, who resigned the pastorate of the 
Old South Union Church, Sept. 1, 1921. 

The Old South and Union Churches united 
November 1918, while the late Rey. H. C. Al- 
vord was the minister of Old South, and 
Rey. O. A. Price was serving the Union 
Church. Greater usefulness in the religious 
life of the community has resulted from this 
union, as well as happiness to the members 
of the two churches. All the organizations of 
the church have been strengthened, and the 
people are rejoicing in being able to secure 
Dr. Poole to carry on the work which has 
begun so auspiciously. 

Dr. Poole has had pastorates in Topsfield, 
East Weymouth, and Worcester, Mass., and 
Barre and St. Johnsbury, Vermont. Dr. Poole 
came from St. Johnsbury to South Weymouth, 
Feb. 1, 1922. M. @ M. 


Fifty Years at West Medford Celebrated 
West Meprorp held a fitting and impres- — 
sive celebration of the 50th Anniversary of the 
organization of the church, June 8-11. On two 
successive evenings the edifice was filled to 
witness the historical pageant written by the 
pastor, Rev. H. F. Smith, and rendered by a 
cast of 150. The pageant forcibly and beauti- 
fully delineated the story of the spread of 
Christianity from its beginnings in Bethlehem 
up to today in West Medford. In the first epi- 
sode was the great commission, “Go ye unto 
all the world’; next, Christianity traveled 
westward ho! in the spirit of Paul, Gregory 
and Augustine and in the persons of Wyclif, 
Tyndale and Robert Brown. The missionary 
phase of the Pilgrim Movement followed, cul- 
minating in John Eliot and Samuel Newell. 
The last three episodes had to do with the 
organization and present day work of the West 
Medford Chureh, It was a graphie presenta- 
tion of what one church is doing and a chal- 
lenge and incentive to larger vision and service. 
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Saturday night was reunion and Old Home 
night. Rev. M. M. Cutter, the first installed 
pastor of the church, was back and brought a 
benediction. Former pastors B. C. Hood and 
B. L. Yorke sent letters and greetings. Mrs. 
Judson Clancy and Mrs. H. W. Stebbins, wid- 
ows of former pastors, brought affectionate 
memories and inspiring words. Mrs. Hood 
and her son spoke for the pastorate of Mr. 
Hood. Three out of the 26 original members 
are living, two were present, and one, H. N. 
Ackerman, of the American Board, spoke. 
Dr. A. W. Ackerman, of Natick, the only son 
of the church in the ministry, pleaded for more 
sons of the church to go into the ministry. An 
interesting history of the 50 years was read 
by Alexander Diebold. 

On Sunday morning, Communion was ob- 
served, with Mr. Cutter assisting the pastor. 
New members were received, bringing up the 
total of members admitted to 1,008, with a 
present membership of 530. The pastor gave 
the anniversary address. In the evening, Dr. 
©. EB. Maurer, who found the pastor wounded 
in a French hospital and telegraphed home to 
the church, preached a powerful sermon on 
“Solving Problems in the Sanctuary.” A fit- 
ting musical service was given by the anti- 
phonal vested choirs. ; 

West Medford is to be congratulated, not 
only on its past, but its exceedingly promis- 
ing future. Much credit is due the pastor, 
Rey. H. F. Smith, and his wife for their in- 
spiring and compelling celebration and the 
prosperity of the church. 


As a climax to the anniversary celebration 
came the 20th wedding anniversary of Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith. They were presented with a 
purse of $100. 

TuOwsR, 


Anniversary of First, Millers Falls 

On May 7 and 8 First, Mitiers Fats, Rey. 
L. H. Ruge, celebrated its 50th Anniversary. 
Sunday morning historical addresses were given 
by Deacon J. H. Mahoney and Mrs. J. A. Tag- 
gart, recalling the early history of the church, 
and showing how the foundation was laid in 
prayer and ‘self-sacrifice. The church was 
assisted for many years by the Home Missionary 
Society, becoming self-supporting during the 
pastorate of Rey. C. HE. Clark. Letters were 
read from absent members and friends, show- 
ing the love and esteem in which the church 
is held. Checks were received from Judge 
Conant, of Greenfield, Mass., and Mr. Sev- 
erance, of Syracuse, N. Y., and others, all 
formerly associated with the church. The fine 
pipe organ was the gift of L. J. Gunn, in 1915, 
and Mrs. Gunn, his widow, remembered the 
ehurch on this occasion with a_ substantial 
check. 

On Sunday evening the pastor, received 21 
new members, making a total of 81 since the 
jnauguration of his pastorate, Jan. 1, 1920, 
this being the largest accession for the time 
in the history of the church. Dr. A. P. Pratt, 
of Greenfield, preached the sermon and Dr. A. 
N. Thompson, of Northfield, presided at the 
Communion table, assisted by four deacons, 
the senior deacon, J. H. Mahoney, having been 
deacon for 41 years. 


Monday evening was former pastors’ night 
and was given over to reminiscences, the fol- 
lowing pastors taking part: Rev. BH. M. Franzy, 
Rey. A. A. Brondson, Rev. Charles Clark and 
Dr. A. N. Thompson, Rev. D. A. Hudson, of 
Westbrook, Me., was unable to be present and 
sent a short address for the occasion. A short 
organ recital and reception followed. 

The chureh is in a healthy and flourishing 
condition, with many men joining the church, 
families united in membership, all the organi- 
zations in splendid condition, and pastor and 
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MAINE 
Resigns South Paris Charge 
Rev. EB. A. Morris has resigned from Sour 
Paris, to accept a call to Associate, Baltimore, 
which was his boyhood home church. Mr. 


people united in its service for Christ, the 
the community and our beloved fellowship in 
church universal. 


A New Day for Clarendon, Hyde Park 

Such was the remark of Secretary J. J. 
Walker, of the Home Missionary Society, when 
he was informed of the members to be re- 
ceived into the church on May 7. CLARENDON, 
Hype Park, is forced to be a community 
church, in nature if not in name, if it would 
meet the needs of its environment, because of 
its peculiar location as the only church of any 
creed or kind within the radius of a mile or 
more. 

The chureh’s practical application of the 
spirit and method of work was illustrated on 
the first Sunday of May by the large accession 
of 45 members who came from three classes: 
(1.) Regular members both by letter and on 
confession; (2.) Affiliated members—Lutheran, 
German and Swedish, Church of England, 
Methodist and WJpiscopalian, who became 
closely allied to the church, but still retaining 
their home church membership; (3.) Asso- 
ciate members according to section 52, chapter 
26 of the Laws of the State of Massachusetts, 
which gives all incorporated churehes the right 
to receive any contributor as an associate mem- 
ber by vote of the church. 

The pastor, Rev. W. S. Kelsey, was assisted 
in the service of reception of members and 
communion by secretary Walker, who had 
been helpful in the development of the com- 
munity methods. ‘ 

The membership of the church is now 92 
which, when the allied members are added, 
makes the enrollment 132, and means a real 
strengthening of the forces and the support of 
the church. 

This membership movement which looks to 
the alliance of all the Protestant people of the 
neighborhood in one way and another with 
the church as a community center, is only one 
of the results of increased interest and en- 


Morris graduated from Bates College, last year, 
after having been a short time the regular pul- 
pit supply at South Paris. 


He was a member 


JUST OUT! 


Church School} 


Administration 


E. MORRIS FERGUSSON 


Author of 
* How to Run a Little Sunday School” 


A comprehensive manual of Church 
school methods and administration, 
for pastor, teacher and superintend- 
ent written as the product of thirty- 
six years of active Church school 


work. $1.75 
OTHER BOOKS FOR 5S. S. WORK 


The Community Daily Lae wie ia 


dais le os in- 
+ 7 tende or acation 
Vacation Bible School Schools, yet teachers 
of Bible Schools of every kind can find much of 
genuine interest and value in its pages. Intro- 
duction by Marion Lawrance. $1.00 


A Program for Sunday Charles W. Brewbaker 


School Management 2f2.5, "07 various 


phases of Sunday 
school work, such as organization, programs, 
finance, music, community life, the school’s rela- 


tion to the Church, and other details of admin- 
$1.00 


istration. 
Text Book for Com- 


Methods of Church 
munity Training 


School Administration 2y7ey and “Inter: 


national and State Schools of Sunday School 
Methods. Margaret Slattery says: ‘‘Will meet a 
long-felt need.””? Second edition. $1.00 


Howard J. Gee’s 


deavor. Another which will be a great impetus : 
to the work and improvement in the services, | | Blackboard r (nd ee er a 
is a manual pipe organ for which the con- * as SUS aa 
Sas . Efficiency gives a wealth of simple out- 


tract has been given to the Wm. Laws Organ 
Co., of Beverly, Mass., and which has recently 
been installed. Last winter a Community As- 
sociation of the men was organized with a 
membership of over 50, which is interested in 
every movement for the betterment of the com- 
munity. Good has been accomplished already. 


lines, symbols, sketches, forms, lines and combina- 
tions which stimulate the imagination and aid in 
imparting the truths of the lesson. 

Mlustrated, $1.50 


Frank L. Brown’s 


Plans for Sunday wre ogl23t BK 
° ou u only one 
School Evangelism ,,,.), tic year—let it be 


this one. Here is a record of a successful super- 
intendent’s experience and of how others won 
their scholars to Christ.”—S.S. Times. $1.50 


Stories from Cora Banks Pierce 


and Hazel Northrop 
. give a new sheaf of stories in 
Foreign Lands far-off corners of the earth, 
well calculated to stimulate interest in missionary 
endeavor, especially in junior circles. 
Illustrated, $1.25 


Phillips, South Boston, Installs Pastor 

On Tuesday evening, June 6, Rey. H. A. 
Morton was installed as pastor of PHILLIPS, 
Sourn Bosron, after the Council had met in 
the afternoon. 

At the evening service, Rey. BE. C. Simpson, 
D.D., formerly acting pastor of Phillips, gave 
the invocation. Dr. Simpson has many friends 
in the church, and he has always had a great 
interest in its work. Rev. S. W. Anthony of 
Brighton, an intimate friend and college ac- 
quaintance of the pastor, read the Scripture. 
The sermon was delivered by Rev. Boynton 
Merrill, asociate pastor of Old South Church, }. 
on the subject, “Conqueror through Faith.” 
Rev. F. D. Parker, of the Boston City Mis- 
sionary Society, gave the prayer of installa- 
tion; Rev. ©. W. Dunham, former pastor of 
Phillips, and now professor of Greek in Gor- 
don Bible School, gave the charge to the pas- 
tor; Rey. L. BE. Hyans of Central, Dorchester, 
gave the charge to the people. Rev. Bara: 
Willmott, pastor of Eliot, Roxbury, extended | 
the right hand of fellowship. 

Rev. Howard Morton has been in South 
Boston about 14 months. He was formerly 
pastor of Newington, Ct. He also held pas- 
torates in Essex and Deep River Ct. 

R. K. M. 


4 Stuart Nye Hutchison’s 
Bible Boys “stories” are so well known and 
‘ their standard so high that it is un- 
and Girls necessary to say more than, Here is 
another volume of his “Five Minute Talks.” 
$1.25 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Fleming H. Revell 


eds Company 
158 5th Ave. Chicago: 17 N. Wabash Ave. 


By Corra Harris 


Author of ee ne RIDER’S 


pilibates 


THE EYES 
OF LOV 


Just Published 
At All Bookshops $1.75 
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of the Bates College debating team which 
went to England to meet the team of Oxford 
University, and on his return was ordained 
to the ministry and took pastoral charge of 
the church. At the Haster communion, 18 
persons were admitted to membership, 14 of 
them on confession. The church manual was 
revised last winter. ; 


Church Plant at Oxford Improved 

The church building of Oxrorp, a fine speci- 
men of the old New Wngland village church, 
has been improved by a new fire-proof heating 
room in the cellar and the installation of a 
new furnace. Two additional rooms have 
been finished. The church and the neat little 
parish house have been painted. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
ALLENBY, H. A., Yale Seminary, New Haven, Ct., 
to Plymouth. Accepts, 
30ND, A. W., to Scappose, Ore. At work. 
BURKHARDT, a B., Sanborn, N. D., to Montivideo, 
Minn. At work. 
Byxes, C. H., formerly of Plyintuths Ct., to Nian- 


tic. Accepts. 


Fa 


help and information. 


Expressing Our Thanks 


midsummer approaches and we realize 
that the busy Winter and Spring are be- 
hind us, we wish to take the opportunity to 
express thanks to our many friends for their 
help during the past year. 
way of keeping together and enlarging the 
great family of readers of the paper would 
indeed be futile were it not for these loyal 
and steadfast people who view it in its true 
light,—as the official organ of our beloved 
denomination, maintained that it may spread 
its teachings and good works far and wide. 


E’\sPECIALLY to our pastors do we owe grate- 
ful appreciation, for both by word and deed 
have they made our task a lighter one, respond- 
ing almost to a man to our many requests for 
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Corrin, G. H., First, Shelburne, Mass., to the 
Superintendency of the Connecticut Temperance 
Union, Hartford, Ct. Accepts. 

CurLter, F. M., ex-Secretary of Federation of 
Churches, Worcester, Mass., to Professorship 
of History and Social Science, University of 
Porto Rico. 

Emricu, J. L., Long Pine, Neb., to Green Moun- 
tain, Ia. 

GAYLORD, H. W., Worcester, Mass., of the Yale 
Divinity School, New Haven, Ct., to Fair Haven. 

GONZALES, F..C., Tabor, Ia., to Eureka, Kan. 

INGHRAM, M. Gi, Livingstone, Mont., to Ripon, 
Wis. At work. 

Jonns, M. G., Oak Hill, O., to Old Man’s Creek, Ia. 


LinpDstry, BH, E., Clearwater, Minn., to Williams. 
At work. 

MAcLEop, A. B., Cedar Falls, Ia., to Tabor. Pas- 
tor of church and professorship in college. 

MILLER, G. M., First, Billings, Mont., to Ocean 


Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Accepts. 

Mopere, T. E., to Swedish, Titusville, Pa. At 
work, 

PERKINS, J. C., Cornwall, Vt., to First Presby- 
terian, Warrensburgh, N. Y. Accepts. 

SmityH, S. H., Rock Rapids, Ia., to Hartwick. 

Topp, C. D., St. Louis, Mo., to Fredonia and Long- 
ton, Kan. 

Bown, F. A., Plummer, 
Declines. 


Ida., to Almira, Wash. 


Our efforts in the 
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Chicago 
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CHANEY, G. A., Pasco, Wash., accepts for a second 
year at Pasco. y 

CLybE, J. P., First, Corvallis, Ore., to be Staté 
Iivangelist of Washington Conference. 


ERICKSON, RUDOLPH, Gilman Park (M. B.), 
Seattle, Wash., to assistant pastor, Plymouth, 
Seattle. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 


MARSHALL, W. R., First, Bellingham, Wash., to 
Long Beach, Cal. Accepts. 

Painter, H. M., Columbia, 
First, Cheney. At work. 

Smiru, E. L., Ad interim pastor, Pilgrim, Seattle, 
Wash., to permanent pastorate. Accepts. 


Seattle, Wash., to 


Resignations 
BURKHARDT, J. B., Sanborn, N. D. 
Corrin, G. H., First, Shelburne, Mass. 
Couns, W. S., New Preston, Ct. 
JONES, J. E., Beulah, N. D., for a trip to England. 
MARSHALL, W. R., First, Bellingham, Wash. 
ParRsONS, J. F., Sibley, Ia. 


Ordinations and Installations 
CarTER, E. R., 0., Harvard, Brookline, Mass., 
‘ June 8. Sermon by Dr. R. H. Potter; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. Fletcher Parker, A. D. 
Leavitt, A. S. Lovett and HB. R. Carter. 
ConnoLLY, J. L., o., Crawford, Chicago, IIL, 
June 13. Sermon by Dr. J. A. Jenkins; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. H. H. Walker, C. A. Os- 
borne and B. B. Allen. 


Poon, F. A., 4., South Union, South Weymouth, 
Mass., June 7. Sermon by Rey. M. N. Goold; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. Harry Grimes, 


JT. C. Justice, EH. L. Bradford, F. B. Butler, 
K. A. Handanian and O. A. Price. 

Buypr, R. F., 0., North Pomfret, Vt., June 19. 
Sermon by Dr. W. J. Moulton; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. E. T. Shaw, Raymond Fowles, 
F. C. Wright, H. H. Hines, BH. T. Ford, I. W. 
Sharon, A. S. Bole and R. F. Beyer. 

SHaw, EH. L., 0., Norwich, Vt., June 16. Sermon 
by Dr. W. J. Moulton; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. Roy Chamberlain, H. H. Hines, Leland 
Chase, W. F. Frazier, E. T. Ford, B. A. Lucas 
and H.-L. Shaw. 

OusgEN, O. L., 0., Tremont, Me., Tune 6. Sermon 
by Dr. D. N. Beach; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
H. W. Conley, G. S. Books, A. P. MacDonald 
and Charles Harbutt. 


Church Recognition 
TREMONT, ME., June 7. Address by Dr. W. J. 


Moulton; Charge to the People, by Rey. A. P. 
MacDonald. 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 
NEBRASKA 

Albion 24 30 
Ashland 14 20 
Aurora 48 58 
Avoca 2 5 
Beatrice 2 
Bertrand 6 9 
Brule it! 
Burwell ; 1 3 
Carroll ¥ 9 12 
Chadron 10 16, 
Clarks 9 14 
Clay Center 3 3 
Columbus T 9 
Comstock il al 
Cortland 2 3 
Cowles 5 
Crete, German 25 25 
Curtis 13 18 
Daily Branch 1 6 
David City 9 10 
Doniphan 2 
Exeter °' 3 4 
Fairmont 9 10 
Franklin 24 33 
Fremont 11 16 
Friend 22 24 
Garland 3 3 
Geneva 8 i Me 
Genoa 11 11 
Grand Island 15 17 
Grand Island, German 18 21 
Grant 8 8 
Hallam, German 10 12 
Hartington 14 16 
Hastings, First, German 25 28 


Howells 2 2 
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Lincoln, Plymouth 26 51 
Vine ia 8 
Butler Ave. 3 9 
Ebenezer, German 14 14 
Linwood a 3 
McCook 6 S 
Mitchell 8 16 
Newcastle 9 9 
Norfolk, First 24 43 
Omaha Ave. 13 14 
| Ogallala 13 36 
_ Omaha, First, Central 36 a 
Plymouth 19 29 
German 10 10 
Central Park 16 18 
Pierce 5 6 
Petersburg 12 
Scribner 6 6 
| | Seward 10 14 
| Silver Creek 7 10 
Sutton 26 28 
| Trenton 1 4 
Wahoo 6 et 
Weeping Water 14 20 
| West Point 34 39 
| Hawalt 
| Honolulu, Central 44 65 
_ ILnINors 
| Aurora, New England 12 17 
_ Chicago, Bryn Mawr Community 6 21 
| Wataga 7 13 
! 
| Events to Come 
CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CONFERENCE, Isles of 


Shoals. Aug. 12-31. 

NorTHprn NEw ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
Bpucation, annual session, Durham, N. F., 
July 10-17. 

Norruprn MAInn SUMMpR SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 

| Epucation, Houlton, Me., July 12-19. 


‘Northfield Summer Conferences 


YOUNG WOMDBN’s CONFERENCE, June 27—July 5. 

WOMEN’S INTERDENOMINATIONAL HOME MISSION 
CoNFERENCE, July 5-12. 

CONFERENCE OF WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Socieries, July 12-20. 

CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, July 21-29. 

GpNPRAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
July 31—Aug. 14. 

MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTE, 
Aug. 14-21. 


Missionary Education Conferences 
Biun Ripex, N. C., June 23—July 3. 
OcHAN Park, Mu., July 19-28. 
Sinver Bay, N. Y., July 7-17. 
AsitoMar, Cau., July 11-21. 
SpaBECK, WASH., July 26—Aug. 4, 
LAKD GenpvA, WIS., July 28—Aug. 7. 


Young People’s Conferences 


Fairmount College, Wichita, Kan., June 26— 
July 2. 

Aurora, N. Y., Wells College, June 23—July 3. 

Talladega, Ala., June 28—July 8. 

Claremont, Cal., Pomona College, June 30—July 5. 

Ceur D’Alene, Ida., Coeur D’Alene Lake, July 
1-16. 

Topeka, Kan., Washburn College, July 5-11. 

Placerville, S. D., Black Hills, July 6-13. 

Dixon, Ill., July 10-16. 

Green Lake, Wis., July 10-17. 

Northfield, Minn., Carleton College, July 11-18. 


Waubay, S. D., Waubay Lake, July 14-21. 


Summer Supplies 


Breexwith, K. D., of Hartford Seminary, to 
Eden, Vt. 

BreoM, Baru, student supply for Little Rock, 
Kan. 


BEyrrerr, Epward, student supply for Neosha Falls 
Kan. 

DENHAM, FE. E. R., of the University of Oregon, 
to Worley, Ida. 


Haten, D. P. (Jr.), of Hartford Seminary, to 
No. Hyde Park, Vt. 
MepkHorr, Mynurp, of Whitman College, to 


Wallula-Attalia, Wash. 

Puitporr, LA VERN®D, of the College of Idaho, to 
Ontario, Ore. 

Srpppins, HB. A., of Pacific University, to Indian 
Valley, Ida. 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 


charge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Jee. 
WALTER FREAR 
The imagination of Californians has been 


quickened and the heart strings of us all have 
been set vibrating by the recent death of Dr. 
Walter Frear. He was born in New York State 
in 1828, graduated from Yale College in 1850, 
studied theology in Union and was graduated at 
Yale. In those early days the Home Missionary 
Society called for strong men for service in 
California. Mr. Frear responded in LSS se ole 
began work in the mining camp at Iowa Hill. 
After a few months he was called to the New 
School Presbyterian Church at Placerville where 
he remained five years. Later pastorates were 
at Grass Valley, Santa Cruz, Bethel Church, 
Honolulu, and Oakland. Concluding these 30 
years of pastoral work, he served the Church 
Building Society in its Coast District till 1891, 
when he was appointed Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of the American Board. This work he laid 
down of his own initiative in 1903, solely because 
he thought a man nearly 76 ought to retire. He 
had been so efficient in this office that regret and 
highest appreciation were expressed by the Pru- 
dential Committee and secretaries in Boston. 
But this is not his whole record of service. For 
25 years, till in his 92nd year, he was secretary 
of the California Ministerial Relief Society, 
greatly increasing its funds and affording cheer 
and comfort to not a few of his brother veterans. 

Is California climate conducive to longevity? 
At the Ministerial Memorial Service mention was 
made of Joseph Rowell, who was vigorous till 
past 98; Samuel Hopkins Willey, who died at 
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94, and Dr. W. C. Pond, who now and then 
preaches, vigorous at 92. Dr. Frear was nearly 
94 years. 

In character, Dr. Frear was stable, strong, 
modest, sincere, unusually balanced in judgment 
and wise in the management of affairs. Last 
November he presided at a memorable Communion 
Service, together with Dr. Pond, at the First 
Church in Berkeley. Beloved of everybody who 
knew him, he will be sorely missed in minis- 
terial and denominational gatherings, where his 
presence was a benediction and where he never 
gave the impression that he was old. The vigor 
of the unfailing life was in his soul and not 
wanting in his voice and body. 

Dr. Frear married Miss Minnie EB. Foster at 
Placerville, in 1858, who survives him, as also 
do four of their six children, Miss Henrietta, 
Mrs. L. L. Woodward, Mrs. Caroline Burke, and 


Ex-Governor and Chief Justice Walter Frear, 
of Honolulu. 

Elo item Ks 

Stars, like Christians, utter their silent 


voices to all lands, and their speechless words 
to the ends of the world. Christians are called 
to be like stars, luminous, steadfast, majestic, 
attentive.—Christina G. Rossetti. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instraction. Full Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees. Opportunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


Interdenominational. 
proved school of Theology. 

The Bible the controlling discipline of 
studies. Four departments: 


Department of Theology (three years), with courses leading to degrees of S.T.B., S.T.M. and 8.T.D. 
Department of Religious Education (three years course in Religious Pedagogy, or two years 


course for Bible Teachers). 
Department of Missions (two years). 


Department of Post Graduate and Special Study. 
In addition: A Pastors Department and an Italian Department. 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


DR. WILBERT W. WHITE, President, 541 Lexington Avenue, 


THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORK 


(Formerly Bible Teachers Training School) 
Registered by the New York State Board of Regents as an ap- 


the curriculum, with a full proportion of correlated 


New York 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


A high grade professional school in ap- 
plied religion, training for the modern 
ministry in its various fields. Interde- 
nominational faculty and student body. 
All the privileges of Oberlin College 
and its strong equipment. Generous 
Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees according to program. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, O. 


Make the Summer Count 


Ministers, Religious Secretaries, 

Teachers may use July and August 
for unbroken study. 

Two Terms: June 19—July 26; July 27—Sept. 1 


Courses in both Seminary and University. 
Regular credit for completed work, 


Expenses reasonable. Write for information. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
5757 University Ave. OZORA S. DAVIS, President. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 106th year opened September 21. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practica) Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


| WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


15 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 46, 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. 
MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, 


Gymnasium. 
Principals. 
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ROCHE’S 


HERBAL 


EMBROCATION 


WHOOPING COUGH 


Relieves promptly and safely the 
Terrorand Distress of thesedreaded 
afflictions of Childhood. 

120 years of successful use 

Applied externally only. Wonder- 
fully effective in Bronchitis, Lum- 
bago and Rheumatism, 

All druggists or 


W. EDWARDS & SON ¢ EogugeRA &CO 
London, England 99.99 Beekman St.N. Y. 


iGirls! Girls!! 
Save Your Hair 
With Cuticura 


and Ointment to clear Dandruff and itching, 25c. 
oes Samples free of Cuticura, Dept. V, Malden, Mass. 


For Brain Fatigue 


TakeHORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


nerve force, and invigorating the nervous 
system. Aids digestion. A wholesome 


Especially effective in rebuilding impaired 
tonic. Buy a bottle. At all druggists. i 
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Hartford Seminary Foundation 


_ Several things combined to give a peculiar 
interest to the Commencement season at Hart- 
ford, the 88th anniversary of the Theological 
Seminary. The alumni returned in unusual 
numbers, full of appreciation and gratitude to 
Hartford. They will go back to their work 


WALDO SELDEN PRATT 


with fresh enthusiasm and a new grasp on the 
significance and opportunity of the ministry. 
The Pastoral Union of Connecticut, the his- 
torical body which has stood back of the Semi- 
nary from the beginning in Hast Windsor Hill, 
and which until the organization of the Foun- 
dation elected the entire Board of Trustees, 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Preaching during August within moderate dis- 
tance, Portland, Me. Charles BH. Walsh, Wil- 
liamstown, Vt. 


After fourteen strenuous years in industrial 
community, pastor, for children’s sake and for 
time to write, seeks different kind of field. 
Address “Writer,” care Oongregationalist. 


Wanted—By Congregational Minister, nearly 
40, with family, to correspond with churches in 
the Central States, seeking pastor. Salary over 
$2,000. Reference, present pastorate. Justified 
reason for changing. “W. J.,” Congregationalist. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Congregational Church 25 miles from Boston 
desires a pastor in September or October, 1922. 
Church membership 175. Salary $1,500 and par- 
sonage. First-class educational facilities for 
pastor’s children at local high school which fits 
them for college. Apply at once to “H. HB.,” 
Congregationalist. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—A working housekeeper, Protestant, 
for one lady and a boarder. Single house, near 
steam and electric cars, in a Boston suburb. Ad- 
dress “L.,”’ Congregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


College girl desires position for summer. BHx- 
perienced in caring for children. Address Flor- 
ence Lane, North Brookfield, Mass, 


Experienced male teacher desires religious or 
educational position. ‘‘S.,” Oongregationalist. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. 


Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted—Copies ‘Spiritual Songs,’ with music 
and Psalter, by Robison. Copyright 1881, pub- 
lished by The Century Company. C. M. Bartho- 
lomew, 322 Mulberry St., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet: A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


New Premier Pathescope for sale cheap. Per- 
fect condition. All accessories. Address N. P. 
Pathescope, 73 Moore Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


We have a quiet home for 2 ladies. Attractive 
surroundings; farm products; board moderate. 
George A. Colburn, New Boston, N. H. 


Cottage on Casco Bay. I will rent my six-room 
cottage for one month or for the season to small 
family. One of the coolest spots on the coast. Un- 
usually desirable. Miles Greenwood, 84 Cottage 
St., Melrose, Mass. _ 


Growing town in Northern Idaho, excellent 
climate, requires young medical doctor, Congre- 


gationalist preferred. Full particulars. Address 
“M. D.,’’ care of Congregationalist. 
Wanted—Good Christian home with refined 


family for bright, winsome girl of five. Will 
board and clothe, with view to adoption provided 
satisfactory to both parties. Boston suburb pre- 
ferred. References. “S. T.,” Congregationalist. 


Bungalow to rent for month of July at Hast 
Northfield, Mass., at $1.25 a day. Beautiful view, 
and five minutes walk from Auditorium. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Wm. J. Peck, 36 North Way Ave., 
Corona, N. Y. 
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met on May 24, and elected as their represen- 
tatives to the Board for the three years ending 
in 1925; Rev. J. J. Dunlop, of Hartford; 
Rev. H. L. Bailey, of Longmeadow; and Rev, 
J. L. Kilbon, of New York. 


It is not unlikely that the trustees are | 


about to authorize the contract for the first 


buildings of the long-planned-for group. This — 


will be the woman’s dormitory, taking the 
place of Reed Hall. 

The formal graduation exercises were held 
by the three schools together on Thursday 
morning, May 25, Dr. W. D. Mackenzie pre- 
siding. The commencement address was given 
by Dr. A. D. Leavitt, of Harvard Church, 
Brookline, Mass., class of ’03. He spoke on 
“The Whole Program of Christ,” emphasizing 
the need of preaching “the stable majesty of 
the moral world.” 

The John S. Welles Fellowship, providing 
for two years’ study abroad, was awarded to 
Benjamin Ebenezer Cornelius, ’22, graduate 
of Madras University, India. The degree of 
Ph.D was awarded to Clifford Henry Plopper, 
and in the School of Pedagogy to Rey. Harvey 
Carmichael. 

ALUMNI GATHERINGS 

Each school of the Foundation had its 
alumni gathering. The School of Pedagogy 
met for lunch Wednesday noon. Besides ad- 
dresses by President Mackenzie and Dean 
Knight, an admirable pageant, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Jean S. Moore, was given by the 
class, portraying the past, present and the 
future of the School. The Kennedy School 
of Missions had a delightful meeting Thursday 
noon. ‘ 
The alumni of the Seminary met Wednesday 
afternoon, and listened to two strong and 
scholarly papers by Rev. G. EB. Wolfe, Ph.D., 
12, of Pine St. Church, Lewiston, Me, on 
“Fundamentalism: What It Is,” and by Prof. 
BE. E. Nourse, 91, on “Fundamentalism and 
the Bible.’ At the anniversary dinner that 
evening, Mr. J. R. Ensign, of Simsbury, chair- 
man of the building committee of the Board 
of Trustees, acted as toastmaster. Rey. W. S. 
Archibald, of South Church, Hartford, mem- 
bers of the reunion classes and Knox Mitchell, 
son of Prof. E. K. Mitchell, all spoke. Presi- 
dent Mackenzie’s address on “Hxpansion” 
dwelt not so much on new buildings as on the 
need for an enlarged ministry to meet the 
complex demands of the time and an enlarged 
equipment for that work. 

One of the features of Commencement was 
the unveiling of a tablet in memory of Howard 
Arnold Walter, ’09, the brilliant student, the 
charming and whole-souled friend, the devoted 
missionary, who was the Fellowship scholar 
of his class, assistant to the beloved Joseph H. 
Twitchell, in the Asylum Hill Church, and mis- 
sionary to India, where he died at Lahore in 
1918. 

Perhaps what will linger longest in the 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Hstablished 
1873. 1,850 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. JoHnson, R. N., Supt. of 
Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools, 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. | 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Now open. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 18th season. 


WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


=. | 
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hearts of many was the tribute to Prof. W. 8. 
Pratt. This Commencement marked the com- 
pletion of 40 years of service with the Semi- 
nary. There had been no plan for any formal 
observance, but at the anniversary prayer 
meeting, on the organ where Professor Pratt 
always presided, stood a vase of 40 glorious 
roses, the gift of R. H. Prutting, who has 
relieved Professor Pratt at the organ this 
winter. President Mackenzie spoke feelingly 
of Professor Pratt’s long and devoted service. 
At the meeting of the alumni Rey. H. L. 
Bailey, ’89, of Longmeadow, Mass., presented 
resolutions expressing the appreciation of the 
alumni for Professor Pratt and his work. 

Professor Pratt came to Hartford in the 
fall of 1882 at the age of 25, having graduated 
from Williams College in 1878, and pursued 
post-graduate studies at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He came as Professor of Music and 
Hymnology and was soon made Secretary of 
the Faculty. 

In addition to his work in Hartford, he has 
given extended instruction in other institu- 
tions, and has been co-operant in many out- 
side activities associated with his field. It is 
impossible here to list the wide range of his 
publications. His “History of Music” is a 
standard work. His preparation of the Ameri- 
can Supplement to Grove’s “History of Music 
and Musicians,” in 1920, has led to his ap- 
pointment to undertake a complete revision of 
this important work which is now approaching 
completion. As conductor of the Hosmer Hall 


For 


CAURCH FURNITURE 
— PEWS 
PULPITS 


COMMUNION SETS — 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Write Dept D 


AMERICAN SEATING (COMPANY 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
14. FE, Jackson Blvd, 409 East 13th St. 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND MARBLE 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Jacobp Art Glass Companp 


Dept.{EZ} 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. , 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


BELLS oStuaty 
MENEELY BELL CO. 


220 BROADWAY.NN. CITY, 


BELLS 


HARRY W. JONES 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars, 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 


BILHORN ae 
FOLDING ORCANS=8T face 


Bend for Catalog. Makers of the famous 3 and &-ply OAK CASES 


BILHORN BROTHERS, 136 West Lake St, Chicago sii. ay 
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Choral Union and St. Cecilia Club; and asso- 
ciated with the founding of the Hartford 
School of Music, he has powerfully influenced 
the musical life of the city. In 1898 Syracuse 
University conferred on him 
Doctor of Musie. 

At the Seminary dinner, Prof. Arthur L. 
Gillett, D. D., 1888, who knew Professor Pratt 
intimately, presented a tribute, a short extract 
from which follows: 


During these forty years Professor Pratt 
has become a man of international reputation 
for the fineness and breadth of his scholarship, 
and for his thorough workmanship, in the his- 
tory of music and of hymnody, and he has 
been a leader of thought in the field of public 
worship. 

As a scholar of extraordinary range of 
achievement; as a teacher who can make things 
stick in men’s memories and fructify in their 
lives; as a writer of beautiful clarity and dis- 
tinction; as one for whom his conscience. has 
been ever a headlight rather than a sternlight ; 
as a friend to students and to colleagues, 
and one whose affection and sympathy have 
abounded in kindly deeds; as one who never 
sought his own things, but always the welfare 
of the institution to which he has devoted his 
days and his nights; as one who has used to 
the full the powers of a penetrating intelli- 
gence in order to understand the things of God, 
and who has wrought the results of his under- 
standing into a simple-hearted devotement of 
his life to the service of his Divine Master— 
these are the ways we chiefly think of him. 
It is these traits that make music in our 
hearts. It is of these, resonant throughout 
forty years, that we would make grateful 
acknowledgment. We rejoice that we have 
been privileged to work with him. We pray 
that he may long work with us. 


An Outstanding New Book 
(Continued from page 809) 

Were one willing to criticize so excellent 
a work, a query might be raised as to 
whether in some passages there has been 
discovered the meaning of the word which 
the New Testament writer had in mind. 
What is it that Paul declares was revealed 
in his Gospel (Rom. 1: 17)—righteousness 
as an attribute of God’s character, or right- 
eoushness as an active energizing of God 
toward the character of man, or righteous- 
ness in the sense of a way of getting right, 
or a condition of being right with God? 
What is it that Paul claims as the great 
self-denying act of Christ in his incarnation 
(Phil. 2: 7)—an emptying himself of ele- 
ments of his being, or a laying aside from 
himself of an existence form? 

One might question the reasonable com- 
pleteness of the bibliography of ‘Modern 
Writers” referred to at the beginning of the 
book. It might be fairly expected there 
would be included among them Robertson 
(“Grammar of N. T. Greek’—a monumental 
modern work), Schiirer (‘History of the 
Jewish People in the Times of Christ’), 
GCurtius (“Etymologie’), certainly the later 
editions of Meyer’s ‘“‘N. T. Commentaries,” 
if not Holtzmann’s more compact but equally 
scholarly interpretations, and the English 
edition of Zahn’s “EHinleitung in das Neue 
Testament,’ now preparing for its third 
printing, if not the German editions of his 
comprehensive. “Kommentar Zum Neuen 
Testament”; while Preuschen’s “N. T. Wor- 
terbuch” should not have been ignored. 

M. W. JACOBUS, 
Dean of Hartford Theological Seminary. 


A MANvAL GREEK LEXICON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, by G. ABBott-SmiTH (Scribner’s 
Sons. $6.00). 
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Nature cannot jump from winter to summer 
-without a spring, or from summer to winter 
without a fall—Tiger. 


Tenderfoot—When you go home tonight don’t 
walk over the log across the brook. 

First-Class Seout—Why? 

Tenderfoot—Because I took it away. 


Mrs. Peavish says that if the Bolsheviks 
have got the nerve to ask for a loan of $500,- 
000,000 it does: look like Mr. Peavish could 
get up courage to talk back to the grocer.— 
Dallas News. 


The new pastor was being installed and 
the occasion was a delightful one. An en- 
thusiastic lady member of the church ex- 
claimed to the new pastor: “I wish we could 
have an installation in our church every 
year !” 


The youngster who asked his father why God 
hadn’t given the zebra stars as well as stripes 
has a match in the little girl who wrote this 
description of the ark: 

“Overhead was a gorgeous rainbow and be- 
neath it the little ark rode proudly over the 
waters, with smoke pouring from her smoke- 
stack and the United States flag flying at the 
bow.’—Boston Transcript. 


HAPPY DAYS 


IN THE 
Daily Vacation Bible School 


A booklet containing plenty _of material. 
Hymns, Sacred, Patriotic, Folk, Nature 
Songs, Pageants, Recitations, Drills, Ex- 
ercises, lableaux, Marches, etc. 

25c the copy. 30c by mail. 


NEW SONGS 
of PRAISE and POWER 


1—2-3 Combined 

A book containing everything needful for 
Christian singing activity. 

All the successes of the individual books 
with many new and popular copyrights 
added. 

39 Invitation and Consecration Hymns 
28 Chorus Selections 
7 Children’s Songs 
326 General Selections, for all occasions 
4oo in all plus Responsive Readings. 
Price 35c¢ for 1, by mail, $30 the hundred. 
Board binding $40 the hundred, 
Returnable copy sent on request. 


HALL-MACK CO., 21st & Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance, interest and_ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for il- 
lus. Catalog C. H. E, Winters 
) Specialty Company, Davenport, Ia. 


HYMNS FOR TODAY 


A complete hymnal for both Sunday School and Church. 
New, beautiful hymns on all the vital subjects that leading 
religious thinkers are advocating today, with Orders of 
Servicés for S. S. departments and church, and Services 
for Anniversaries. 


The use of Hymns for eday. will educate both youth 
and adult in the essentials of the Kingdom of God. 
Price, $75 per 100. Returnable sample sent. Orchestrated. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 


THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


The Standard for Congregational Churches 


Returnable copies for examination 
on request 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


THE REV. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY 


‘A MINISTER 
ILLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY 


ME 0 
STEEL BULLETINS 
WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME. 


19 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 


830 


Women’s Organizations 
s 


WOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 8. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a.M. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. 4 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Bxec. Sec. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E, Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Sewall, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. B. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. BE. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministeria] Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 


Boatish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rey. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
Supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on .vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JOHN B. Catyprr, D. D., President; GrorGE 
SipNEY Wepsrer, D. D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C, PINNHO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National,.Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


churches 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Moderator, Rev. William E. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, 


289 Fourth Ave., New York 


Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 


289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 


289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 


Rey. ROCKWELL H. Porrpr, Chairman, Ct. 

Rev. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER BH. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 

Rey. ArTHUR H. BRADFORD, Ree. Sec., R. I. 


Executive Staff 


Rby. CHARLES BH. Burton (ex officio), Secretary 
Rpv. JAMS BH. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
REV. JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary 

Rey. Harry D. SHELDON, Superintendent of Dis- 


tribution 
It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 


to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
! with the minimum of expense. 


The five-year program yoted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Conimis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
in Missionary Education, Stewardship 


Donations on account of the Apportionment or 


for any national missionary society or agency 
may 
Financial Secretary. 


be remitted through the Treasurer or the 


For literature and 


information address 
Commission on Missions. 


the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 


FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 


JoHN R. MonrGcoMErRyY, Vice-Chairman 


JOHN N. BENNeErtT, Secretary 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THECONGREGATIONALCOMMISSION ON 


EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Wstablished by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman. 

Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an  all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 


service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rev. Charles 8. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


June 29, 1922 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 

Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William E. Strong ; 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Bnoch F. Bell ’ 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rey. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary : 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Hditorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonuges. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. } 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. KF, Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Hditor 
; ekennd meas Corresponding Secretaries 
i Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary -of Women’s Work 


Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 


Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston j 
Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco. 
Educational and church work in the South 


among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. E. Holt, Social Service Secretary 
Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 

Rey. FRANK M. SHELDON, General Secretary 
JOSEPH B. ROBSON, Treasurer 
VerRNOR M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. HAGstTroM, Western Manager 
KpnnEtTH S. BALLou, Advertising Manager 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 


Ask For Prices 


. St. 
veaigacen.S* THE PILGRIM PRESS ® “chtcage™ 


Dr. Hugh Black says 


_ “I think it is one of the finest pieces of work done in some years. | have read it with great 
interest and increasing profit. It is in the best tradition of our fine Scottish scholarship and 


religion. A 


“I have read no book in years with which I agree so completely. It is what I expected 
from you, and I hope you will give us some more fruits of your thinking.” 


EXTRACT TAKEN FROM LETTER TO THE AUTHOR SENT BY PROF. HUGH BLACK 
TO THE REV. D. M. ROSS, M.A., AFTER READING 


THE CHRIST OF FAITH AND THE JESUS OF HISTORY 


A masterly survey of the Gospel record of the life and words of Jesus. The author brings out in an 
extremely interesting and effective way the “regnant ideas” of Jesus. Turning, then, to the de- 
velopment of the Apostolic Church, he shows that still the life and thought of the first Christians 
were dominated by the same great ideas—of the sovereignty of goodness, of the Fatherhood of 
God, of the revelation of God in Christ, of the fellowship founded by Jesus. 


Price, $2.25 — $2.35 Postpaid 


VISIONS OF THE END 


A Study in Daniel and Revelation 
By ADAM C. WELCH, D.D. 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, 
New College, Edinburgh 

Professor Welch has kept steadily in view the general 
purpose of the series to which his book belongs on the 
Humanism of the Bible. There has been a profound in- 
terest in recent times in apocalyptic writings, and their in- 
fluence on Jesus Christ Himself and on early Christianity. 
The very word apocalyptic suggests something puzzling and 
remote, but the object of the book is to present the subject 
in a popular way, intelligible to the ordinary reader ; to show 
its great human interest, and to explain how much light it 
throws on the teaching of Christ and on the ideas and as- 
pirations of the early Church. There has always been a 
mysterious fascination about the Books of Daniel and Reve- 
lation; here the two books are studied side by side in the 
light of modern scholarship with particularly illuminating 
effect. It is hardly necessary to add that the book is one 
which preachers and teachers will find full of suggestion 
and help. $2.25 


THE GOD THAT JESUS SAW 
By W. GARRET HORDER 


Author. of “ The Hymn Lover,” “ Treasury of 
American Sacred Song” 

An admirable interpretation of Jesus’ teaching concern- 
ing the Fatherhood of God, putting fatherliness in place of 
the imperialistic conception which has hitherto prevailed. 
It answers such questions as, What is God like? Does God 
eare for human woes? How shall we explain the cruelty of 
nature and the cruelty of certain conceptions of God found 
in the Old Testament, and found also in some of the great 
Creeds and Confessions of the church? It is a vital discus- 
sion of fundamental questions which men of this day and 
generation are asking. The closing chapters consider such 
matters as “The Perils of Bibliolatry,’ “A Homogeneous 
Bible’ and “The Ever-Inspiring Spirit,” the last being a 
discussion of the question, ‘Did inspiration cease with the 
close of the canon of Scripture? Price $2.00 


FOUR NEW ENGLISH BOOKS 


REASONABLE RELIGION 


By GEORGE JACKSON, B.A., D.D. 

Author of “A Young Man’s Religion,” “ The Preacher 

and the Modern Mind,” etc. 

Prof, George Jackson is well-known and honored in this 
country and in America. As a young man, he made a great 
name as a Christian preacher and teacher in Edinburgh, and 
his reputation and influence have since spread wherever the 
Dnglish language is spoken. His firm grasp of essential 
Christianity, his broad, human sympathy, his strong, intel- 
lectual grip of any subject with which he deals and his 
frank, forcible, reasonable way of expressing his mind, give 
to anything he says or writes great weight and attractive- 
ness. Of singular interest and value is the section of this 
book that deals with present-day preaching from various 
points of view, and equally timely is the section of “The 
Bible and the Faith,” discussing how modern critical views 
of the Old Testament and of such questions as that of mira- 
cles should be dealt with. The ordering of public wor- 
ship and the importance of Sunday school work are other 
matters on which valuable comments and suggestions are 
made. $2.25 


THE MODERN CONFLICT 


Light from the Epistle of St. James 
By JOHN MacDOUGALL, B.D. 
Wick Parish Church 
The author’s view is that the Epistle of James, far from 
being an “epistle of straw,” as Luther called it, is one of 
the most important in the New Testament, it being one of 
the very earliest Christian writings, and certainly the 
closest in thought and spirit to the teaching of Jesus in 
the Gospels; reproducing “the Saviour’s love of nature in 
teaching, His wide sympathies, His love for the oppressed 
and misjudged, His scorn for the false, for hypocrisy and 
self-righteousness.” The definite purpose of the Hpistle is 
ethical, and “we can trace throughout jt an applied form 
of the Sermon on the Mount.” The conditions of social and 
religious thought today, after the war, make an exposition 
of this manner of presenting Christ’s ethical teaching in 
the Early Church particularly valuable. This study of the 
Epistle is as illuminating and interesting as it is practical 
and to the point, in facing present-day life and SEA 


RECENT IMPORTATIONS 


THE SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE OF JESUS. (The 
Bruce Lectures, 1917.) By James Alexander Robert- 
son, M.A. Price $2.25 
THE PERSISTENT WORD OF GOD. By John A. 
Hutton, D.D. Price $2.00 
CONCERNING THE SOUL. By James Alexander 
Robertson, M.A., D.D. Price $2.25 
SHEILA’S MISSIONARY ADVENTURES. By Sin- 
clair Stevenson. Price $1.75 
NEW ILLUSTRATIONS FOR PULPIT AND PLAT-— 
FORM. Compiled by D. B. Knox. Price $2.25 


DISCERNING THE TIMES. By John A. Hutton, D.D. 

Price $2.75 
CREATIVE PRAYER. By E. Herman. Price $2.25 
THE GALILEAN. By Nathaniel Micklem, M. A. 

Price $1.75 
THE HIDDEN ROMANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By James Alexander Robertson, M.A. 

Cloth, $2.25 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE SPIRIT. Humanism 


of the Bible Series. By Charles Anderson Scott. 
Price $2.25 


Add 10 cents for postage 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 


‘THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 W. JACKSON STREET 
CHICAGO 


CHOOSE A CRUISE! 


Go with our CONGENIAL “CONGREGATIONALIST” PARTY 


in connection with the famous ‘Clark’’ Cruises 


No. 1 


MEDITERRANEAN 


No. 2 


ROUND THE WORLD 


WHICH ? 


sailing from New York, 
65 Days, Feb. 3, 1923. 


$600 and up according to size and location 
oe ee Ot Stateroom: 
1. A Great Steamer 


The entire Mediterranean Round on the 
sumptuous oil-burning Express Steamer 


“Empress of Scotland” 


25,000 tons, 42,500 tons displacement. 14 spacious public 
Palatial Domed Dining 


rooms, three promenade decks. 
Saloon seating 437 people, 
electric elevator, gymna- 
sium, Ball-room, Palm 
- Garden—one of the Marine 
Monarchs of the Atlantic. 
The famous Canadian Pa- 
cific cuisine and_ service 
throughout. Sea _ sickness 
almost eliminated. 


2. A Wonderful 
Itinerary 


Including 19 days in The 
Holy Land and Egypt, also 
Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada and the Alham- 
bra), Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Athens, Constantinople, the 
Bosphorus and Black Sea, 
Haifa, Jerusalem, Bethle- 
hem, Bethany (Damascus, 
Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, 
Samaria, Jericho, the Jor- 
dan and Dead Sea, Desert 
of Sinai), Alexandria, 
Cairo, (Memphis, Luxor, 
Karnak, Thebes, Philae, 
Assouan, and the Great Dam, First Cataract) Naples, Pom- 
peii, (Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), Rome, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Havre (Paris and French Battlefields, London) Liverpool, 
Quebec, Montreal and New York—AN ENGROSSING 
PROGRAM OF TRAVEL. 


3. Lowest Average Cost Among Orient 


Cruises. $600 and up. According to stateroom, including 
regular ship and shore expenses. This is Clark’s 19th An- 
nual Cruise insuring highest standard of experienced and 
expert service throughout. 


4. Great Inspirational Features 


Shipboard Services and Lectures, Travel Club Meetings, 
Entertainments, Deck Sports, Musical Programs at Lunches 
and Dinners. Trained Directors for Shore Trips, Lady 
Chaperones, Physician, Trained Nurses. 


PALM GARDEN, ‘EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 


120 Days, starting from New York, 


Jan. 23, 1923. 


according to size and loca- 
$1,000 and up, tion of stateroom. 


On the luxurious Quadruple Screw Express 


S. S. “Empress of France” 
18,500 gross tons 
Unsurpassed Canadian Pacific Cuisine 
and Service 
throughout. 
Inspiring 
Religious, 
Educational, 
and 
Social Features 


make the ship life a 
constant delight. 


Visiting 
The World’s 
Supreme 


Places of Interest. 


Havana, Colon, Panama, San Francisco, Honolulu, Hilo and 
Kilauea volcano, 14 days in Japan at Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Kamikura (Nikko), Osaka (Nara), Kyoto, Kobe, the In- 
land Sea, and Nagasaki, Hong Kong, the Pearl River, Can- 
ton, Manila, Batavia and Buitenzorg in Java, Singapore, 
Rangoon, 19 days in India and Ceylon at Calcutta, (Darjeel- 
ing and the Himalayas, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Delhi), Bombay, Colombo and Kandy, Red Sea, Suez Canal, 
Cairo, Port Said, Naples, Gibraltar, Havre, Southampton, 
Quebec, Montreal and New York. 


Dr. D. E. Lorenz, who goes as Managing 
Director of Clark’s 3d Round the World 
Cruise will have charge of our Party, giving 
our group of friends the benefit of his 
previous Round the World experience. 


Stop-over for Europe can be arranged for both Cruises. 


D. E. LORENZ, Ph.D., Author of “The Mediterranean Traveler,” and Managing Director of Clark’s 
1922 Orient “Empress of Scotland” Cruise, will have charge of ‘The Congregationalist” party. 


JOIN ONE OF OUR SELECT “CONGREGATIONALIST” PARTIES 


to the MEDITERRANEAN 


or ROUND THE WORLD 


Write today for 100-page Illustrated Book and Ship Diagram. State which Cruise. 


Address “THE CONGREGATIONALIST,” 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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